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PRPATORY  NOTE  TO  VOLUME  H 


Thib  work  was  derfgned  by  its  Pablishen  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  Supplement  to  the  Ik^fdop€BiiaBH$» 
ioa  whioh  should  oontain  ftdler  infonnation  on  Amerioan  topics  and  on  other  sabjeots  in  whidi  ibe  large 
kody  of  American  readers  are  interested.  The  generous  reception  aooorded  to  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
vndeitaking,  and  the  tributes  of  approval  from  subscribers  to  the  various  editions  of  the  Enq^chpcBdia  Briton^ 
moa  and  from  dicdnterested  critics  of  the  highest  rank,  have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  Editors  and  Pub- 
fishers  of  this  work,  and  have  stimulated  them  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  in  the  preparation  of  the  second 

volume.    The  work  has  been  executed  under  the  same  editorial  care,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  corps  of 

•  ■ 

eontributors,  most  of  whom  are  spedalists  in  the  various  departments  or  topics  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  present  volume  the  articles  on  American  geography,  natural  histoiy,  sdentific  research,  and  what- 
f?er  relates  to  the  vast  resources  and  rapid  development  of  this  countiy,  will  be  found  adequate  to  their  thema 

The  articles  on  Charcoal,  Clay,  Coal,  Coke,  Cotton,  Crop  Reports,  and  Dairy  Products,  occupy  a  la^rge 
space,  but  not  disproportionate  to  their  practical  importance  to  the  public. 

The  religious  denominations  have  generally  been  treated  by  prominent  members  of  each  and  embody  a 
eomplete  view  of  their  history,  doctrines,  and  latest  statistics.    In  the  case  of  some  smaller  religious  bodies  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  intrust  the  work  of  gathering  information  and  preparing  the  several  statements^ 
lo  one  who  is  justly  noted  for  his  wide  and  accurate  information  in  this  department 

In  the  department  of  biography  prominence  has  been  given  to  those  distinguished  in  Hteratnre,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  works  lis  included  in  the  sketchea  The  lives  of  men  of  note  in  American  history  and  in  reoeofe 
European  history  have  been  treated  with  due  regard  to  their  influence  on  public  affairs. 

Various  philosophical  subjects  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  Bnq/dapcBcUa  Brikmntca  will  be  found 
disr^nss  d  at  length  by  competent  cities. 

The  results  of  recent  research  and  exploration  in  various  parts  of  the  worid  have  been  carefully  embodied 
in  articles  which  will  be  found  instructive  and  interesting. 

A  list  of  contributors  to  the  present  volume,  including  the  Editors  of  the  several  departments^  is  appended, 
and  it  is  trusted  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  reputation  established  by  the  first  volume^  and  to  justi^  the  hiffb 
ilaim  made  fiur  the  literaiy  exoellenoe  and  great  importance  of  the  entiro  wodu 
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Thif  lilt  embrtoes  the  nunm  of  thoie  oontributon  whose  nameii  are  rigned  (by  their  initiali)  to  trttelee  la  tttie 

present  yolume. 

Where  two  or  more  contributors  have  the  same  initials,  a  distinction  has  been  made  in  printing  them^  whioh  will 

enable  the  reader  to  assign  to  each  his  own  work. 
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ENCYCLOPiEDIA   BRITANNICA, 


BROWN. 

BROWN,  Ford  Mabox,  an  English  painter,  was  Chester  town-hall  illustrating  the  hfetory  ot  that  city, 
bom  at  Calais,  France,  in  1821.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Four  are  finished,  representing  The  Romans,  The  Bap- 
Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  the  founder  of  the  tismofEadwin  The  Expulsion  of  the  Panes*  and  The 
Brunonian  theory  of  medicine.  He  secured  his  cduca-  Establishment  of  the  Flemish  Weavers  by  Queen  Pin- 
lion  on  the  Continent,  and  his  art-studies  were  made  lippa.  Others  are  to  represent  Crabtree  observing  the 
in  the  schools  of  France  and  Belgium.  In  1844  and  Transit  of  Venus  and  The  Edict  of  the  Court-Leet  for 
1846  he  contributed  cartoons  of  The  Finding  of  the  the  Testing  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  1556.  His 
Body  of  Harold,  Justice,  and  other  subjects  to  the  son,  Oliver  Madpx  Brown  (1855-1874)  was  noted  for 
competitive  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall  for  the  precocity  as  a  painter  and  author.  (w.  J.  c,  JU.) 
fre8a)es  of  the  houses  of  Parliament.  Brown,  thanks  BROWN,  Georqe  (1818-1880),  a  leader  of  the 
to  his  continental  schooling,  was  a  much  better  trained*  Reform  party  in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  bom  in 
Artist  than  almost  any  of  his  English  professional  Ikiinburgh,  Sootland,  Nov.  29,  1818.  He  was  edu- 
l^ethren  of  that  day.  Haydon  was  one  ot  the  few  to  cated  at  the  High  School  and  Southern  Academy  in 
perceive  the  merits  of  his  designs,  and  he  wab  generous  that  city.  In  1838  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to 
enough  to  pronounce  cordially  in  their  favor.  The  de-  New  York,  where  he  first  beSsame  known  to  the  public 
si^  also  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Dante  Qar  as  publisher  of  the  British  Chnmidey  a  journal  estab- 
bnel  Rcrasetti,  then  a  bo^  of  about  seventeen  years  of  lished  by  his  father  in  1842.  Visiting  Canada  in  1843 
age.  Rossetti,  recognizing  in  Brown's  pictures  sin-  in  the  interests  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Brown  made  a  very 
ceritv  of  purpose  and  the  faculty  of  penetrating^  to  favorable  imi}re8sion  upon  the  minds  of  leading  mem- 
the  heart  of  a  subject,  applied  to  him  tor  instruction,  bers  of  the  Liberal  or  Keform  party,  and,  as  the  result 
Brown,  who  had  always  refused  punils,  offered  Rossetti  of  overtures  made  him,  the  publication  of  the  British 
the  freedom  of  his  studio.  Thus  be^n  a  firm  friend-  Chronicle  was  given  up,  and  the  Banner  shortlv  after 
ship  and  a  dose  intimacy  which  lasted  until  the  death  established  in  Toronto.  In  1844  the  first  n'omber  ot* 
of  Rossetti  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Pre-Raphael-  the  Gldhe  was  issued,  a  paper  with  which  Mr.  Brown*5 
ite  Brotherhood  was  organiz^  under  Rossetti's  lead  name  was  associate  to  the  last,  and  which  became  the 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  English  art  back  chief  instrument  of  his  power  and  one  of  the  most 
to  the  paths  of  sincerity  and  trutn,  firown  was  solicited  potent  factors  in  Canadian  politics.  Commencing  as  a 
to  connect  himself  with  it^  but  declined  to  do  so  on  the  weekly,  it  became  in  1846  a  semi-weekly,  in  1849  a  tri- 
ground  that  he  had  a  dislike  for  coteries.  But  the  weekly,  and  in  1853  a  daily.  By  means  of  it  the  young 
publio  almost  from  the  first  rated^  Brown  as  a  Pk^e-  Liberal  threw  himself  with  immense  eiiergyinto  the 
Kaphaelite,  and  was  justified  in  doing  so,  not  only  by  conflicts  in  which  his  party  was  engaged.  The  years 
his  peculiar  selection  and  treatment  of  subjects,  but  by  immediately  following  its  establishment  were  years  of 
his  manner  of  painting,  though  he  never  indulged  in  constitutional  crisis  m  the  Canadas,  and  his  trenchant 
the  extravagances  which  marked  the  ^rformances  of  and  powerful  articles  defended  responsible  government 
some  of  the  reformers  themselves.  His  work  was  at  and  representation  by  population,  and  opposed  what- 
all  times  serious,  dignified,  and  really  learned,  while  ever  savored  of  State-Churchism.  ^ 
occasionally  it  was  powernd  or  profoimdl^  pathetic.  Mr.  Brown  was  frequently  solicited  to  enter  Pariia- 
8oon  after  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  Brown  ment,  and  did  so  in  1851  as  member  for  Kent  Ho 
went  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England  he  painted  continued  to  represent  this  or  another  constituency 
W^cliffe  r^ing  his  Translation  or  the  Scnptures,  until  1867,  with  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two  after  1861. 
which  was  exhibited  in  1848.  The  year  following  he  He  seems,  however,  never  to  have  been  eager  for  par- 
exhibited  King  Lear,  and  in  1851  Chaucer  reciting  his  liamentary  honors,  believing  he  could  better  serve  his 
Poetry  at  tibe  Court  of  Edward  in.  His  Christ  wash-  part^  by  devoting  his  whole  strength  to  the  Globe, 
ing  Peter's  Feet  was  exhibited  in  1852.  In  1865  he  Having,  in  the  general  election  of  186L  been  defeated 
opened  in  London  a  special  exhibition  of  his  works,  in  a  chivalrous  effort  to  wrest  a  doubtml  constituency 
composed  of  about  one  hundred  pieces,  half  of  which  from  a  very  strong  Conservative  candidate,  he  dediped 
were  fiinished  pictures  and  the  rest  cartoons  and  all  the  many  offers  made  him  of  other  safe  constitu- 
sketehes.  This  collection  included  some  of  his  import-  encies,  and  steadily  refused  all  subsequent  solicitations 
antperformaoes,  such  as  The  Last  of  Endand,  Autumn  to  re-entor  Parliament  While  in  rariiament  he  ex- 
Aiiemoon,  Wilhelmus  Conquistator,  ana  a  composition  erted  a  marked  influence ;  he  was  at  first  taci^y,  and 
entitled  Work,  ujpon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  then  formallv,  recognized^  as  the  leader  of  the  Upper 
several  years.  This  exhibition  found  the  publio  bettor  Canadian  reformers.  ^  This  position  he  continued  vir- 
prepared  to  judge  with  appreciation  than  it  was  at  the  toally  to  hold  until  his  final  retirement, 
time  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competition.  Among  In  1873^  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  seat  m 
the  more  important  of  Brown's  recent  works  are  The  the  IX>minion  Senate.  In  1874  he  went  to  Washing- 
Coat  of  Many  Colors,  Cordelia's  Portion,  Elijah  and  ton  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Canadian  Government 
the  Widow's  Son,  Romeo  and  Juliet  The  Entomb-  to  aid  Sir  Edward  Thornton  in  negotiations  for  anew 
ment,  Don  Juan,  Jacopo  Foscari,  and  CromweU  die  treaty  of  reciprocity.  Mr.  Brown  was  cordially  received 
tating  his  Despateh  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  by  the  Government  and  publio  men  of  the  United  States, 
Cruelties  to  the  Vaudois  Protestants.  For  some  vears  but  the  drafUreaty  agreed  to  by  him  and  his  colleague. 
•Blown  has  been  engaged  on  the  freeooes  of  the  MaiH  and  by  Mr.  Iish  on  oehalf  of  the  United  States^  fell 


U)  BBOWN. 

through,  in  oonsequence  of  the  refusal  of  Uie  U.  S.  humble  k>t  of  a  shepherd-bmr  and  attained  a  hkh  rep- 
Senate  to  conmdcr  it  The  valuable  paper  entitled  ntation  for  learning.  His  Dictionary  of  the  Bude  and 
Menwrandvm  on  the  Commercial  RdationM  of  the  Brit-  other  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  were  long 
iih  North  American  Pradneei  tcith  the  United  Statet  held  in  high  esteem.  His  son,  Bev.  John  Brown  of 
was  written  by  Mr.  Brown.  In  1875  he  dectined  the  Whitburn,  and  especially  his  mndson,  Eev.  John 
position  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Ontario.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  the  footsteps 

In  18B()  he  was  shot  m  the  thigh  by  a  former  employ^  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  and  helped  to  maintain 

of  the  Olof}e  office  who  had  been  discharged  for  neglect  the  scholastic  and  theologicid  reputation  of  the  Seces- 

of  duty.   His  death,  on  Ma3r  9th,  after  weeks  of  linger-  sion    (afterwards  the  United  Fresbvterian)  Church, 

ing,  called  forth  demonstrations  of  respect  and  sorrow  Bev.  I>r.  Brown's  son,  John,  tumea  aside  from  the 

from  people  of  all  classes  and  all  parties.     (J.  E.  w.)  usual  career  of  tlie  family  to  enter  the  medical  profes- 

BROWN,  Henry  Kirke,  an  American  sculptor,  sion.    He  reoeiyed  his  CKiucation  at  the  High  School 

was  bom  at  Leyden,  Mass.,  in  1814.    He  for  some  and  Univernty  of  Edinburgh^  where  he  also  pursued 

three  years  studied  painting:  ¥nth  Chester  Harding,  the  his  medical  studies  and  received  his  degree  in  1833. 

portraUrpainter.     While  with  Haiding  he  had  occasion  For  a  year  he  was  assistant  to  a  surgeon  at  Chatham, 

to  model  a  bust,  and  this  ezpenment  inspired  such  a  where  nis  courage  and  faithfulness  during  an  epidem- 

liking  for  sculpture  that  he  decided  to  appl^  himself  ic  of  cholera  are  said  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 

mainly  to  that  art     He  never,  however^  entu^ly  relin-  Charles  Dicken&    Settling  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  abun- 

qnished  work  with  the  brushes,  and  is  accounted  a  dantly  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  ^et 

painter  of  more  than  common  excellence.    Brown  stud-  some  of  his  leisure  he  aevoted  to  literature,  sketcning 

led  anatomy  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  went  in  1837,  and  with  the  hasty  touch  of  genius  humorous  and  pathetic 

while  in  that  city  he  achieved  his  first  marble  bust.     In  soeneis  and  diaracters.   In  this  way  Rah  and  his  Friends 

1840  he  came  East  again,  and,  residing  chiefly  in  Al-  was  written  when  the  author  was  fortv-^igbt  years  old. 

bany  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  made  a  great  number  of  busta  and  but  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  his  personu 

Ho  went  to  Italy  in  1840,  and  remained  there  four  years,  friends.    The  sketch,  taken  from  his  own  experience, 

durinff  which  time  he  modelled  his  ideal  statues  or  was  read  first  to  a  rustic  audience,  upon  whom  it  fell 

Paniol,  Buth,  Bebecca,  David,  and  so  on.    Brown's  flat    Immediately  upon  its  publication,  however,  the 

first  really  important  j)erformance,  however,  was  the  power  and  pathos  of  the  narrative  and  the  homeliness 

equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  Union  Square,  New  and  sympathy  of  the  style  gave  it  general  pbpularity. 

York  City.    This  statue  was  modelled  in  Brooklyn,  and  From  the  North  British  Review,   Good  Wordsy  and 

is  a  very  superior  performance.    ItwascastattheCnico-  other  periodicals  Bt.  Brown  now^gathered  some  of  his 

pee  found^,  Mass.,  and  is  notable  for  beinx  the  first  contributions  into  a  volume  under  the  title  Horce  Svb- 

miportant  piece  of  bronse  statuary  made  in  the  United  tedvoB  (1858),  which  has  been  wittily  translated  **  Brown 

States.    Ir  the  Washington  is  a  success,  the  bronze  Studies."    More  being  called  for,  a  second  series  fol- 

statue  of  Lincoln  by  Brown,  also  in  Union  Square,  sins  lowed  in  1861,  while  an  American  edition  appeared 

affainst  the  first  law  of  sculpture  by  being  out  of  poise,  with  the  title  translated  Spare  Hours,    In  all  of  Ihr. 

But,  apart  from  this^  the  artist  has  found  the  ungainly  Brown's  writings  shrewd  observation  and  practical  phil- 

personality  of  Mr.  Lincoln  an  artistic  problem  beyond  osophy  are  mingled  with  warm  and  tender  feeling.    Ho 

nis  powers.     He  has  aimed  at  a  certain  conventional  wjus  a  passionate  lover  of  Nature  and  humanity,  and 

dignity,  but  he  has  achieved  anything  but  a  di^ified  delighted  to  portray  dogs  and  children.    His  sketch 

result    Theequestrianstatueof  Gen.  Bcott.  which  has  ofUfatporie  Fleming^  the  child-friend  of  Sir  Walter 

been  erected  on  a  prominent  site  at  Washington,  is  Scott,  is  his  most  popular  and  pathetic  piece,  except 

treated  in  a  very  aifierent  manner  frt>m  the  Union  Rob,    He  was  also  accomplish^  in  art,  and  nis  cnt- 

Sfiuare  Washington,  and  at  first  glance  it  is  somewhat  icisms  in  that  department  are  considered  valuable.    In 

disappointing  on  account  of  a  certain  suggestion  of  1874  the  University  of  Edinbui:2h  conferred  on  lum  the 

stiffness  in  both  horse  and  rider;  but  it  is  assuredly  one  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  ana  in  1876  he  received  a 

of  the  very  few  pieces  of  sculpture  at  the  national  capi-  pension  of  £100  from  the  civil  list    Prior  to  this  his 

tal  which  satisfy  high  artistic  roquirementa    Brown  is  health  had  failed,  and,  his  mind  having  suffered  from 

the  maker  of  another  statue  of  great  merit  at  Washing-  attacks  of  mdtuichoh^,  he  had  ceased  to  write,  but  his 

ton — that  of  Gen.  Greene  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the  wants  were  suppU^  Dv  generous  friends,  who  placed  to 

Capitol.    This  is  one  of  the  very  few  frdrly  sufficient  his  account  the  sum  of  £6000.    In  his  last  year  his  for- 

works  which  that  hall  up  to  the  present  time  contains,  mer  briglftness  returned,  and  he  revised  for  publication 

In  1 858,  Brown  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  South  Caro-  a  third  collection  of  his  writings,  called  John  Leech^  and 

Una  to  make  a  group  for  the  pediment  of  the  State-House  (XW  ^^ers  (1882).   Scaroenr  had  the  volume  appear- 

at  Columbia.    He  was  employed  upon  this  eonmiission  at  ed  when  &  he^th  again  failed,  and  he  died  of  pleuriiy, 

the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  and  when  May  11,  1882.     As  a  practising  physdcian  he  was  a 

Columbia  was  burned  near  the  okise  of  the  war  all  of  friend  to  his  patients,  both  poor  and  rich ;  his  kindly 

his  properties,  including  several  completed  statues  were  heart  gave  him  an  insight  or  sympathy  into  the  dark, 

destro^.    lliia  calamity  was  a  severe  tdow  to  the  ar-  sad  problems  of  humanity.    His  conversation  evinced 

list.    lie;,  however,  returned  to  his  home  in  the  North,  deep  thought  and  earnest  sensibility :  his  wit  was  keen, 

and,  appmng  himself  diligently  to  woriL,  executed  a  but  genial    .A^n^  his  biographical  sketches  there  m 

number  or  commissions,  the  most-  important  of  which  none  more  interesting  than  that  of  his  frither  in  his 

have  been  referred  to  i^ve.  He  died  July  10,  1886.  LeUer  to  Rev.  Dr.  Qums.    His  notice  of  Thadeera^t 

BROWN,  John,  LLD.  (1810-1882).  a  Scotch  phy-  Death  is  a  truly  touching  obituarv.    The  American  edi- 

rician  and  essayist^  best  known  as  the  author  of /Somalia  tion  of  his  wntings  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 

hii  IMemdiy  was  bcm  at  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  Sept  J^pctre  iToicrs.  does  not  correspond  in  arrangement  with 

22,  1810.     He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Bev.  John  Um  £dinbui|^  edition. 

Brown  of  Haddin^;ton,  a  minister  of  the  Secession      BROWNEl,  Hablot  Knight  (1815-1B82),  an  Ens^. 

Chindit  who  had  men  hy  his  own  exertionii  from  the  lish  book-illustiator  and  caricaturist,  who  signed  ^  *~ 


BROWNING.  II 

■df  ''Phis/'  was  born  in  1815.    He  first  camepi>3mi-  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  and  its  first  president  &om 

nently  into  public  notice  as  the  illustarator  of  Fickunck  1824  to  1831.    On  the  death  of  Bishop  Chase  of  Bli- 

I\wers  after  the  death  of  the  artist  Seymour,  who  nois  in  1852  he  became  presiding  bishop.    He  died  ai 

made  the  dengiw  for  the  opening  chapters  of  the  work.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  13,  1865.    He  wrote  The  Ibm- 

A  disagreement  between  DidLcns  and  Croikshank  after  &j  Prayer  Book,  a  complete  commentary  on  the  service 

thepublication  of  OUver  Jkout  led  to  a  re-enga^ement  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  compiled  seveial 

with  Browne,  and  to  his  supplying  the  illustrations  for  ydumes  of  eztaracts  on  devotional  and  prMSti<»l  piety 

most  of  the  novels  written  by  Di^ens  during  his  best  under  the  title  of  Rdigwn  of  the  Heart  and  Life, 
period.    Cruikshank  accused  Browne  of  being  an  imi-       BROWNING,  Robert,  an  English  poet  was  bom 

tator  of  his  style;  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  spon-  at  Camberwell,  a  suburb  at  the  south  of  London,  on 

taneity  about  the  best  designs  of  Browne  which  seems  May  7,  1S12.    His  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of 

to  forbid  the  idea  that  he  was  a  deliberate  imitator  of  England  and  a  dissenter.    When  only  eight  years  old 

anybody.    In  the  treatment  of  coarse  subjects  he  goes  the  boy  made  humorous  translations  in  verse  from 

beyond  the  coarseness  of  Cruikshank,  and  he  frequently  Horace,  and  four  years  later  was  trying  in  vain  to 

carries  the  grotesque  into  tlie  regions  of  burlesque.    In  find  a  publisher  for  some  poems  that  were  remarkable 

the  handling  of  serious  themes  Browne  is  in  every  way  only  for  their  Bvronic  fervor.  His  enthusiasm  for  Bvron 

Cruikshank  s  inferior.     Browne's  happiest  penorm-  soon  waned  before  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Shelley, 

ances  are  his  representations  of  the  humorous  scenes  with  whose  works  he  first  became  acquainted  in  1825. 

and  the  humorous  characters  of  Dickens  and  Lever.  During  all  this  time  he  had  been  attending  a  day-school 

The  rollicking  humor  of  Lever  and  the  eccentric  cha-  at  Peckham ;  in  his  fourteenth  vear  he  began  to  stud^ 

racterizations  of  Dickens  secured  in  him  a  sympathetic  with  a  tutor,  and  then  entered  the  former  London  Uni- 

interpreter,  and  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  the  versity  (now  University  Collcee),  but  did  not  remain  to 

designs  which  he  contributed  to  the  works  of  these  take  a  degree.    Browning's  father,  who  never  learned 

two  writers.    Browne  contributed  desi^  to  the  Ab-  to  take  unmixed  delight  in  his  poems,  had  yet  been 

botsford  edition  of  Scoft's  novels,  to  an  illustrated  edi-  matly  impressed  by  his  powers  of  mind,  and  now 

tion  of  Byron's  works,  and  to  man^  other  publications.  left  to  his  discretion  the  entire  direction  of  his  future 

Most  of  Browne's  best  illustrations  were  made  by  lifb  and  relieved  him  from  any  necessity  of  choosing  a 

the  aqua-fortis  process,  which  he  managed  with  a  skiH  profession.    For  some  time  young  Browning  was  occu- 

sufficient  for  his  purposes.    Died  at  Hove,  Sussex,  pied  with  poetical  plans,  noticeably  vrith  one  for  a  series 

July  8,  1882.  (w.  J.  c,  jr.)  of  epics  ifiustrating  the  "life  of  typical  souls,"  but 

BROWNELL,  Henry  Howard  (1820-1872],  an  without  anjr  immediate  result  In  1832  he  wrote  Paw- 
American  lyric^oet,  was  bom  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  7tne,  a  strained  and  immature  poem  that,  with  some 
Feb.  6, 1820.  He  waa  the  son  of  Dr.  Pardon  BrownelL  autobiographical  touches,  described  the  progress  of  a 
and  a  nephew  of  Bishop  BnvwneU.  He  graduated  at  philosophic  life;  it  was  published  anonvmouslyin  1833, 
Washinffton  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  in  1841,  and  not  included  among  his  authorizea  works  Ull  1868. 
and  studied  law,  but  engaged  in  teaching  and  author-  In  1834,  Mr.  Browning  travelled  for  the  greater  part  of 
ship.  In  1847  he  publish^  a  volume  of  poems  which  a  year  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  making  a  stay  of 
was  well  received.  He  afterwards  composed  some  pop-  some  months  at  St  Petersburg,  and  lingenng  long  in 
nlar  histories,  as  JPumeer  Heroes  of  the  New  World  and  Italv,  where  his  explorations  m  the  monastic  libraries 
a  Hatory  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  entered  the  army  in  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  ^mished  him  with  the  in- 
1861  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  varied  experience  brought  timate  knowledge  of  medi»vid  thought  and  histo^ 
his  true  genius  to  light  He  wrote  several  spirited  that  appears  in  Sordeiio  and  **The  Bishop  Orders  his 
ifiusB,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the  Tomb  at  St  IVaxed's  Church."  His  peculiar  genius 
title  Lyritx  of  the  Day;  or^  Newspaper  Poetry  by  a  was  first  ^own  in  this  year  in  two  lyrics  contributed  to 
Vckmieer  in  the  United  States  Sertnce.  In  1863  he  Fox's  JfoniWy /?<pottVory  under  the  title  of  "Madhouse 
entered  the  navy,  and  served  as  ensign  on  Admiral  Cells,"  and  now  reprinted  in  Dramatic  Ligrics  with  the 
Farragut's  staff,  and  after  the  war  accompanied  the  sub-titles  "Johannes  Agricola  in  Meditation"  and 
admiral  to  Europe.  He  resigned  in  1868  and  returned  "Porphyria's  Lover."  In  ** Porphyria's  Lover"  is 
to  Hartford.  His  last  publication  was  War  Lyrics,^  and  found  that  intensely  vivid  description,  in  the  form  of 
Other  Pbeme,    He  died  at  Hartford,  Oct  31,  1872.  a  semi-dramatic  soliloquy,  of  intellectual  or  emotional 

BROWNELL,  Thomas  Church,  D.  D^  LL.D.  perveraon,  that  Mr.  Browning  so  oflen  attempted, 

(1779-1865),'  bisnop    in    the    Protestant  Episcopal  but  never  with  more  perfect  j>erformance.     In  the 
Church,  was  bom  at^Wertgort,  l^^ss.,  Oct  *" 
He  was  educated        '    '      -     -  -.  - 

Univerajtv)  and  L „  ,  „  ,  „, ^ 

1804.  He  continued  at  Union  College  after  graduation  int  of  Strafford,  which  was  produced  with  consider- 
as  tutor  and  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  moral  phil-  able  success  in  May,  1837^  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre 
osopi           '       ""'^'^          ^              ^           ^  ^1--^-     .  .      --  .  ,         ^,     ,    ,    -.       ,        . 

and 

necessary  »pp«u»bua  cui\*  ai^i/ii«uAv%»,  cm«u  A^vuau\/v»  mm^a     ^cukfcs,    J\:uty     VK^irr  u,nu0   j:%.uiu    vfMX7(ca,    ^  rto  ^vcfrwm 

a  year's  absence.    In  1813  he  became  an  Episcopalian,  ofthe  Druses  (which  was  at  first  called  Mansour^  the 

b^Eran  to  study  for  the  ministiy,  and  was  ordamed  by  jBierophant)y  and  Sorddlo  were  composed,  and  in  1840 

Bishop  Hobart,  April  11,  1816.    He  still  continued  to  Sorddlo  was  published.     Between  1841  and  1846  the 

act  as  professor  in  Union  Colle^e^  and  performed  mis-  series  known  as  Bells  and  Pomegranates  appeared  in  a 

sionary  labors  in  the  countiyac|jommg.    In  1818  he  be-  cheap  pamphlet  form  in  eight  numbers,  begmning  with 

came  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York^  P'ppa  Passes  and  ending  with  Luria  and  A  tSouTs 

where  he  was  ordain^.    He  was  consecrated  bishop  Tr<wedy.     Of  Mr.  Browning's  plays.  The  Blot  on 

of  Connecticut,  Oct  27,  1819,  and  entered  vigorously  the  ^Scutcheon  was  acted  in  1843  at  Kury  Lane  The- 

OD  his  work.    He  was  founder  of  Washington  (now  atre,  and  Colombe's  Birthday,  with  Miss  Faucit  in  the 
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leading  part,  in  1853,  at  the  Haymarket  was  suggested  that  his  hero  was  only  a  ooloss&l  shadour 

Sept   12,   1846«   Mr.   Browning,  afier  a  romando  ofhimsel£    These  poets,  like  Cariyle,  who  was  inspii^ 

.oourtship,  married  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  against  by  the  same  influences,  were  rather  inclined  to  adopt  th« 

the  wisnes  of  her  father.    The  two  poets  went  im-  attitude  of  seers  and  a  symbolical  and  elliptical  style, 

mediately  to   T^aly,   and,  with  occasional   visits  for  withsomecontempt  of  the  critics,  who  found  it  hard  to 

health  to  Pisa,  maae  their  home  at  Florence  in  the  comprehend.     Mr.  Browning's  attitude  towards  his 

Casa  Guidi  palace,  that  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  has  critics  is  shown  with  great  denniteness  in  Pacchiarotto, 

made  a  household  woid.    In  1849  the  first  collected  At  this  time  Mr.  Browning  was  far  from  being  realistic: 

edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  was  published  in  in  ParaceUus  the  historical  facts  are  confi^sedly  dis- 

London  and  in  Boston,  and  in  the  next  year,  in  Lon-  torted,  and  m  SordeUo  his  Italian  travels  and  studies 

don,   Christmas-Eve  and  Easter-Day,     In  1 852  he  produced  nothing  but  a  background  of  confused  history 

wrote  for  Mr.  Moxon  the  publisher  an  enthusiastic  and  a  few  lines  of  splendid  description  of  Verona  and 

introductory  essay  to  a  collection  of  Shelley's  letters,  the  Minoio;  as  in  Festvs  or  A  Life-Drama^  there  is 

but  suppr^sed  it  on  the  discovery  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Pal-  no  plot,  no  variety  of  characters,  but  eveiything  is  sub- 

^ve  tnat  the  letters  were  spurious.    Men  and  Women,  ordmated  to  the  development  of  the  typical  soul.     In 


Th^  Ring  and  the  Book  muBth&ve  been  SLlresdytakmg  **with  conscious  power  and  not  mere  aspiration,"  is 
definite  form.  In  1859  and  1860,  Mr.  Browning  took  ijlaced  before  the  practical  duties  of  a  reformer  of  so- 
friendly  diaige  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  then  m  the  cicty.  These  heroes  both  die  with  their  hopes  unfiil- 
decline  of  his  splendid  powers.  In  1861,  Mrs.  Brown-  filled,  but  each  is  called  by  MV*.  Browning  successful — 
ing  died,  and  her  husband  returned  to  England.  Paracelsus,  because  became  to  see  that  knowledge  with- 

Dramatis  Fersonce  was  published  in  18^.  In  1867,  out  love  is  vain ;  and  SordeUo,  because  he  diea  at  the 
Mr.  Browning  was  created  an  honorary  M.  A.  of  Oxford,  moment  of  conquering  the  temptation  to  combine  his 
and  elected  to  an  honorary  fellowship  at  BaUiol  College,  vast  designs  for  human  happiness  with  the  selfish  pur- 
In  1868-69,  The  Ring  cmd  the  Book  came  out  in  two  poses  of  a  faction.  The  keynote  to  these  poems  is 
successive  vqlumeB^and  was  by  many  critics  accepted  struck  by  a  line  in  Red  Cotton  Night- Cap  Country: 
as  a  masterpieoe.  Mr.  Brownmg's  later  pubhcauons  "Success  is  naught,  endeavor's  all."  Though  its  vague- 
were  Balaustion^s  Adventure :  including  a  Transcript  ness  and  lack  of  proportion  were  criticised  as  immature, 
from  Euripides,  and  Prince  Hohenstid- Schwangau^  Poaucdsus  )mA^  by  its  many  beautiful  similes  and  one 
Saviour  of  Society  (1871)  ;  F{/ine  at  the  Fair  (1872) :  fine  l3rric,  excited  great  hopes  of  Mr.  Browning's  fiiture 
Red  Cotton  Night- Ocm  (/oww/ry  (1 873) ;  Aristophanes  performances,  but  these  hopes  were  disappointed  \iif 
Apology  OSI 5):  The  Inn- Album;  Pacchiarotto,  or  How  SordeUo.  which  was  a  hierogivphic  to  the  worid  of  l^ 
he  Worked  in  Distemper  (\S76)'The  Agamemnon  of  ters,  ana  remains  unintelligible  to  the  many,  though 
jEschylus  (1877) ;  La  Saisiaz :  The  Two  Poets  of  Croi-  studied  by  a  few  with  untiring  and  reverent  curion^. 
sic  (1878);  Dramatic  Idvls  (1879);  Dramatic  Idyls,  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  be  mpoetiy  very  much  what 
Second  Series  (1880);  Jocoseria  (ISSS)  -Ferishtah' s  Sartor  Resartus  \&  m  proee. 

Fancies  (1 885) ;  Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Im-  Some  trace  of  romanticism  reanpears  in  all  Mr.  Brown- 
portance  (1887) ;  Asolando:  Facts  and  Fancies  (1889).  ing^  work,  leading  to  a  choice  or  improbable  situations, 
He  died  at  Venice,  Dec  12,  1889,  and  was  buried  in  as  in  a  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,  and  to  improbaUe  ex- 
the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey.  planatjons  of  conduct,  as  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book 

Robert  Browning  was  the  successor  of  Shelley  and  It  distinguishes  his  ethical  position  from  that  of  Geoiw 
Byron  in  continuing  *'  the  battle  of  will  against  the  Eliot,  with  which  it  has  many  points  of  contact  BotA 
social  forces  of  a  dozen  .  centuries. "  The  aim  of  authors  are  impressed  by  the  purifying  power  and  spirit- 
generations  had  been  to  make  human  nature  orderly  J*!  "S??^!?  ^^  ^^•'^^jP"-  i»^^  inteUectual  jcleaji. 
and  oonve    '      '  .      »  .       i  ^  «         «      -  .-..j  r  -v^m^.  _i___ 

eharacter 


Mr.  Browning  must  be  c£issed,  carried  on  the  work  of  human  sympathy,  or  how  the  unsuspected  sweetness 
the  Bevolutionaiy  poets  by  elevating  the  eccentricity  of  of  Caponsacchi's  character  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book 
genius  above  literary  canons^  and  By  substituting  the  is  drawn  out  hy  his  mighty  though  unpnestlike  nassion. 
mdependent  authority  of  the  individual  will  for  the  con-  But  George  Eliot  insists  on  the  importance  of^ethical 
peption  of  social  obligation.  The  egotism  of  the  speaker  duties  imposed  by  natural  laws,  by  the  necessities  of 
in  Paulines  o{  Paracelsus,  of  Festus  in  Mr.  Bailey's  race,  or  created  bv  contact  with  other  people,  while  Mr. 
poem,  of  Walter  in  Alexander  Smith's  Life-Drama.  Browning,  like  Shelley,  makes  human  progress  depend 
and  of  Sidney  Dobell^s  Balder,  is  only  another  form  or  chiefly  on  man's  endeavors  towards  unattaumble  iaeali 
the  egotism  of  the  Byronic  Oorsair,  with  his  longine  and  on  his  moments  of  intense  feeling, 
for  '^life  unconditioned"  transferred  from  the  world  What  distinguishes  Mr.  Browning^  work  firomthat 
of  acUon  to  that  of  thought^  and  their  aspiration  for  of  other  poets  is  its  intellectual  quaUty.  His  emotions 
infinite  love  or  superhuman  knowledge  is  only  a  more  and  imagination  ai«  dominated  by  a  subtle,  nimble,  an- 
dramatic  presentn^entofShelley's  visionary  ideals.  Mr.  alyzing  mtelligence.  No  poet  since  Drvden  has  rea- 
Browning  s  juvenile  design  of  representing  in  a  series  soned  so  well  m  verse..  In  Christmas-Eve  and  Easter' 
of  monocuramadc^  epics  the  life  of  tvpical  souls"  de-  Day  along  metaphysical  argument  is  peifeetly  present- 
scribes  with  precision  the  aim  of  all  the  writers  of  this  ed :  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book  Pompilia's  innocence 
sehool.    Their  heroes  are  all  philosophers  or  poets  en-  is  defended  with  the  power  of  an  E^kme  or  a  Choate. 
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These  various  apologetic  poems  are  illustrations  of  Mr.  world  lias  not  heard  since  Shelley  and  Landor  died ; 

Browning*8  theoty  that  a  man's  character  is  determined  but  it  is  only  at  times,  in  "The  Lost  Mistress,  *'  "A 

as  much  oy  what  he  thinks  he  is  or  pretends  to  be  as  Woman's  Last  Word,  '  and  in  the  poems  written  to 

by  what  he  actually  doe&— a  corollary  of  the  moral  of  his  wife,  "  By  the  Fireside  "  and  "One  Word  More/* 

^e  eariy  poems :      Suecess  is  naught,  endeavor's  all."  that  this  harsh  voice  becomes  tender. 
Bir.  Browning  has  a  wonderful  facultv  of  perceiving  at      It  may  have  been  the  romantic  taste  of  the  time  that 

once,  and  usually  without  emotion,  all  the  possible  mo-  first  induced  Mr.  Browning  to  select  his  subjects  fiiom 

Uves  that  lead  to  action ;  he  is  imi)re68ed  by  the  com-  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.    But  a  breadth  of 

plexity  of  modem  character,  and  is  contented  to  de-  vision  distinguishes  his  mediaeval  studies  finom  those  of 

scribe  it  without  deciding  on  questions  of  morality:  the  so-€»dledpre-Raphaelito  poets:  it  is  character  rather 

when  he  does  give  judgment,  as  in  Ivdn  Ivdnotitch  or  than  its  environment  that  he  describes,  and  in  charac- 

in  The  Ring  and  the  Soofc,  there  are'  always  sufficient  ter  what  is  not  merely  accidental  or  temporary.    The 

reasons  given  for  a  dissenting  opinion.    This  extraor-  mediae ^alism  of  the  early  poems  served  simply  as  a 

dinary  intellectual  activity  and  suggestivenessoflenieads  background  for  a  Paracelsus  or  a  Sordello,  and  in  The 

Mr.  Browning  to  impute  the  motives  of  a  clever  man  Ring  and  the  Book^  though  the  Itidy  of  the  time  is 

of  the  present  day  to  the  simpler  characters  of  antiquitv  painted  with  minuto  accuracy,  there  is  the  element  of 

or  of  the  Middle  Ages.    In  translating  the  "  Alcestis,  '  universality  that  appears  in  Romola,    In  many  of  his 

in  Balau8tion*8  Adventure,  he  inserts  a  most  unhellenic  recent  works  not  even  the  setting  of  the  poems  is  taken 

defence  of  Admetus.     Even  little^Pippa  becomes  at  from  the  past    Of  the  translations  from  the  Greek  it 

times  somewhat  metaphysical.    Luria  speaks  in  Mr.  is  enough  to  say  that  the  "Transcript  finom  Euripides" 

Browning's  phrases,  not  m  his  own :  Othello  observed  in  Balaustion^ »  Adventure  is^  ^nth  the  exceijtion  of 

better  the  possible  limits  of  the  Moorish  intellect  some  attempts  at  modernization,  a  most  poetical  and 

Mr.  Browning's  dramatic  power  is,  consequently,  accurate  reproduction  of  the  ^Zoes/ts;  that  the  transla- 
most  frequently  shown  in  a  vivid  perception  of  a  tragi-  tion  of  the  Hercules  Furens  in  Aristophanes*  Apology 
cal  situation  that  is  described  in  a  semi-dramatic  mono-  has  less  merit,  though  it  is  less  of  a.  paraphrase ;  while 
logue,  as  in  many  of  the  Dramatic  Idyls  and  in  the  in  Th9  Agamemnon  the  most  ootdble  thins  is  the  ex- 
short  expressions  of  individual  character  that  form  the  treme  skill  with  whidi  every  obscurity  in  the  original 
greater  number  of  the  Lyrics,    But  in  the  great  tra^  has  been  retained. 

dies,  The  Return  of  the  Druses  and  Kinf/  Victor  and  King  Mr.  Browning's  style  is  usually  defined  as  "  difficult ' ' 
Charles^  in  that  brilliant  comedy^ofomie'*  Birthdajf;  and  "  obscure.'  A  comparison  of  Ftppa  Basses  with 
in  the  wonderful  hjical  drama,  I^ppa  Pdsses;  and  in  the  Two  Poets  of  Oroide^  or  of  Balaustwn's  Adventure 
the  three  scenes  of  In  a  Bakonv, — inmaJdc  art  almost  with  Aristophanes'  Apology,  show  that  it  b  when  Mr. 
reaches  perfection.  In  these  plays  there  is  an  harmo-  Browning's  intellect,  instead  of  his  emotion  or  im^ina- 
nious  development  of  the  plot  that  is  rare  in  modern  tion,  is  directing  his  pen  that  his  style  becomes  difficult 
woriL  The  impresmveness  of  the  tra^c  catastrophe  in  and  the  rhymes  harsn :  then  all  the  possible  arguments 
The  Return  of  the  Druses  and  in  Luna  recalls  the  stem  and  illustrations  seem  to  occur  to  him  at  once,  and  he 
intensity  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Mr.  Brown-  transfers  them  to  his  paper  with  lightnine  rapidity,  ap- 
ing is  naturally  a  ^reat  dramatic  poet  who  has  fallen  parently  with  all  the  associations,  half-guesses,  and 
upon  an  undramatic  a^,  and  the  modem  spirit  has  mental  processes  that  accompanied  their  first  concep- 
reacted  upon  him  by  stimulating  the  intellectual  and  tion.  Mr.  Browning  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he 
humorous  sides  of  his  nature  and  repressing  his  imagi-  was  weary  of  the  conventional  set  of  s^bols  and  tried 
nation.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  prose  liter-  to  use  new  ones.  It  is  certain  that  his  style  indicates 
ature  during  the  last  fifty  ^ears  is  reflected  in  Mr.  a  reaction  against  the  school  of  Keats,  and  that  the 
Browning's  poems.  Romantic  interest  in  the  individ-  existence  of  a  modem  sdiod  of  poets  who  too  often 
ual  has  been  succeeded  by  a  scientific  observation  of  the  sacrifice  sense  to  sound  is  iMotly  accountable  for  the  no- 
complex  relations  of  different  characters.  Such  a  poem  tesKiue  extravagances  of  "  Pietro  of  Abano  "  and  iW 
as  A  SouTs  Tragedy  or  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  the  Mirotto.  Mr.  Browning  has  always  taucht  that  poetry 
counterpart  of  the  psychological  novel,  and  for  this  depends  on  the  thought  and  not  on  the  expression, 
method  of  representinglife  a  purely  l3rrical  or  dramatic  and  he  has  chosen  his  words  aocoidingly,  without  re- 
form is  inadequate.  When  3ir.  Browning  began  to  irard  to  their  beauty  or  vulgarity.  In  "Ine  Englishman 
write,  the  novel  had  not  yet  been  fashioned  into  the  in  Italy  "  the  effect  of  this  tendewsy  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
flexible  instrument  of  expression  it  has  become  in  the  treme  freshness  and  accuracy  of  his  description&  No 
hands  of  Creorge  Eliot,^  and  his  later  worics,  Fjfine^  writ^  has  ever  used  single  words  with  gre^r  effect  of 
The  Inn  Album^  The  Ring  and  Oie  Book,  Rea  Cotton  condensed  as  comprehensive  meaning  in  so  few.  To  a 
Night' Cap  Country,  show  by  their  uncouthness  the  at-  student  Mr.  Browning  is  perhaps  never  unintelligible; 
tempt  of  a  powerful  mind,  overburdened  with  thought,  when  read  aloud  even  "Halbert  and  Hob"  becomes 
to  say  in  verse  what  a  later  writer  of  similar  genius  dear;  and  that  he  can  sp^,  when  he  chooses,  to  the 
must  say  in  prose.  people  in  their  own  language  is  proved  hv  the  poj)u- 

Though  most  of  Mr.  Browning's  lyrics  are  semi-  baity  of  hb  ballads,  "  The  Tied  riper  of  Hamelin" 

dramatic,  and   primaril^r  intellectual   conceptions  of  aDd  "Herv^  BieL"  (a.  P.) 

character  cast  into  a  lyncal  form,  there  are  few  songs      BROWNLOW,  WnilAM  Gaknawat  (180&-1877)» 

mord  stirring  than  his  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  ormorefuU  a  Methodist  preacher  journalist,  and  politician,  was 

of  clear  and  rippling  music  than  the  sones  of  Pippa,  or  bom  in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805.    He  was  left 

than  "Home  Thoughts  fiiom  Abroad'    or  "Miscon-  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  learnt  the  carpenter's 

oeptions."    One  must  turn  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  tc  tmde.    In  1826  he  enter^  the  Methodist  minic^,  and 

find  a  'more  melodious  expression  of  pure  and  pas*  was  an  itinerant  preacher  for  ten  years.    He  also  took 
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Mit  in  politics,  advocadnf^  the  re-deotion  of  John  beoame  a  Boman  Cathotio,  and  th^neafter  remained  • 

Quinajr  Adams  to  the  YreBideacy  in  1828.    At  a  hUac  layinan  m  that  fidUL    He  now  ooinmenced  the  pu]^ 

Derioa,  in  South  Carolina,  he  openly  opposed  the  nulli-  cation  of  Broumson'i  Quarterly  Rmeu)y  in  whidi  he 

ncation  scheme,  and  when  denounced  by  his  opponents  espedaUy  defended  the  doctrines  and  practioes  of  the 

Published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  course.   In  1837  Roman  CaUiolic  Churchy  but  also  discussed  literaiy, 

e  began  to  edit  the  KnoxviUe  Whigf  in  connection  with  social,  and  political  que6tion&    In  1855  he  removed  to 

which  he  became  noted  for  hisviolent  and  unscrupulous  New  York  City.    Puring  the  war  the  publication  of 

denunciation  of  his  political  opponents,  and  acquired  his  Review  was  suspended,  but  it  was  resumed  in 

•he  sobriquet  of  ''the  fighting  parson.'      Ber.  J.  R.  1873  and  continued  tul  his  death.    He  was  invited  by 

Graves,  editor  of  the  Tmnettee  Baptkt^  published  in  Dr.  Newman  and  others  to  a  professorship  in  the 

1856  a  severe  attack  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  but  he  decnned  the 

under  the  title  The  Great  Iron  Whed;  or,  jKepuWixm-  offer.    He  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  17, 1876.    Be- 

tsm  Backwardi  and  Christianity  Reverted.  Mr.  Brown*  sides  the  Review,  which  was  written  almost  exduave- 

low  published  a  reply  called  The  Iran  Whed  Exxumned,  \y  by  himself,  h$  published  The  Spirit- Rapper y  1854 ; 

and  its  False  Spokes  ExtracUd,    In  1858  he  visited  the  The  Convert;  or.  Leaves  fr(ym  my  Experience^  1857 ; 

North,  and  held  a  public  discussion  in  Philadelphia  The  American  Republic,  an  Exammatum  of  its  Con- 

with  Ilev.  A.  Piyne  of  New  York,  maintaining  the  stittUion,    Tendencies,  and  Destiny,   1865;   etc.    Hii 

expediency  and  dHne  right  of  slavery.     When  the  complete  works  are  now  being  published  in  Detroit 

secession  of  the  Southern  States  was  agitated,  he  op-  BROWN-SBQUARD,£DOirARD,  an  eminent  French 

posed  it  with  characteristic  vehemence,  on  the  ground  physiologist,  wasbom  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1818. 

that  skvery  would  be  thus  overthrown.     When  the  He  was  a  son  of  Edward  Brown  (a  native  of  Philadelphia, 

ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  in  Tennessee,  he  was  U.  S. )  and  a  French  lady  named  S^quard.    He  studiwl 

obliged  to  suspend  the  publication  of  his  paper,  Oct  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1840. 

24,  1861,  and  take  refuge  m  the  mountains.     After  He  gained  distinction  by  his  experiments  and  researches 

remaining  some  time  in  concealment,  having  received  in  physiology,  espedally  on  the  composition  of  the  blood, 

word  that  a  passport  would  be  given  him  to  leave  for  annnal  heat,  the  spinal  cord,  the  muscular  system,  and 


He  was  then  sent  within  the  Union  lines  at  Nashville,  He  was  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of 

and  his  family  were  afterwards  driven  from  their  home.  Harvard  University  1864-68.     In  Jan..  1869.  he  was 

He  made  a  tour  through  the  North,  delivering  addresses  appointed  professor  in  the  School  of  M<Mlicine  m  Paris, 

in  the  principal  cities,  and  also  published  Sketches  of  the  ^^  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  in  England  and 

Rise,  Progress,  and  Dedine  of  Secession,  with  a  Narror  the  United  States.     In  1 873  he  established  a  medical 

tive  of  Personal  Adventures  among  the  Rdfds,  which  journal  in  New  York.    In  August,  1878,  he  succeeded 

had  an  immense  circulation.    This  volume  was  gen-  Claude  Bernard  as  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Ck>l- 

erally  called  '*  Parson   Brownlow's   Book/*  and   its  lege  of  France.    He  was  for  many  years  prominent  as 

thrilling  narratives  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Union  men  a  conductor  of  medical  journals,  and  in  these  most  of 

of  East  Tennessee,  aswell  as  his  fierce  denunciations  of  his  scientific  papers  appeared.    In  1889  he  excited 

Southern  leaders,  did  much  to  excite  popular  indigna-  sensation  by  his  experiments  in  inoculation  with  what 

tion  in  the  North.    In  1864  he  returned  to  Tennesse^  he  called  the  *' elixir  of  life.'*     He  published />c/?*re« 

re-established  his  paper,  and  was  elected  governor  or  on  Functional  Nervous  4^ecfwww  and  on  Paralysis. 

the  State.     In  1869  he  was  elected  United  States  Sen-  BBOWNSVILLE,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county- 

ator.    He  died  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  29,  1877.  seat  of  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 

BROWNSON,  Orestes  Augustus,  LL.I).  (1803-  Rio  Grande,  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  nearlv  oppo- 

1876),  an  American  philosopher  and  theolocrian,  was  site  Matamoros  in  Mexico.    It  is  connected  with  romt 

bom  at  Stockbridffe,  Yt,  Sept  16,  1803.     While  a  Isabel,  22  miles  distant,  by  the  Rio  Grande  Raihnoad. 

scholar  at  an  acaoemy  at  Bailston,  N.  Y..  he  joined  There  is  also  a  line  of  steamboats  plying  to  Roma,  the 

the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  afterwards  cnanged  his  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rio  Grande.    It  is  supported 

views,  and  in  1825  became  an  advocate  of  Universalism.  chiefly  hj  tnule  with  Mexico,  vi&  Brazos  Santiago;  the 

Having  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Owen  and  traffic  or  Matamoros  (amounting  in  1881  to  $3,937,917) 

adopted  his  ideas  of  socialism,  Brownson  tried  to  form  passes  through  it.    It  has  a  college,  an  efficient  qrstem 

in  New  York  a  worldngmen's  party.    Then  falling  of  public  schools,  a  U.  S.  custom-house,  three  chuiehe8« 


Christian  Union  and  Progress, ' '  and  published  his  New  the  present  city  during  the  Mexican  War  in  1 846  the  bai- 

Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and  Chwrch,    In  1838  ties  of  Pak)  iuto  anaResaca  de  la  Palma  were  fought 

he  established  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  At  the  time  Gen.  Taylor's  arm^  marched  to  the  Rio 

he  was  almost  the  sole  writer.    He  did  not  profess  to  Grande  this  place  was  occupied  with  corn-fields,  but  the 

support  any  particular  system  or  creed,  but  to  prepare  town  sprung  up  rapidly  during  the  military  occupation 

the  way  for  great  and  radical  changes  in  existing  sys-  of  the  frontier,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  <nty  in  1 848. 

tems.     In  1840  he  publii^ed  Cmrles  Elwooa;  or,  During  the  Civil  War,  Brownsville  did  a  large  business 

The  InM/d  Converted,  which  was  a  philosophical  essay  in  cotton  and  merchandise,  and  near  the  town  was 

in  the  term  of  a  novel.    In  1843  he  abandoned  preach-  fought  the  iast  battle  bv  tne  Southern  Confederacy, 

in^  and  merged  his  Review  in  the  Democratic  Review  Three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mexicans,  ^  and 

or  New  Yorl^  to  which  he  engaged  to  contribute,  but  most  of  the  rest  are  of  various  European  nationaiitiea 

his  articles  were  too  philosophical  for  his  new  readers,  In  1880  the  population  numbered  4938,  but  it  haasinoe 

and  Qke  engagement  terminated  in  a  year.    In  1844  he  increased  to  over  6000. 
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BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  in  the  city  of  Piovidenoe,  competent  Judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  ic 

b  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  oldest  and  most  am-  the  country,  was  ere(^  in  1878,  at  a  <oost.  exclusive 

Sly  endowed  institution  of  learning  connected  with  the  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  of  $96,000.    Both  build- 

laptist  denomination  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  ing  and  grounds  were  a  bequest  of  the  late  John  Carter 

in  1764.    It  owes  its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  leading  Brown,  a  son  of  the  benefactor  from  whom  the  insti- 

members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  under  whose  tution  derives  its  name.    The  new  dormitoiy,  named 

Lospices  *' Hopewell  Academy"  in  New  Jersey  was  at  Slater  Hall,  was  erected  in  1879  by  Hon.  Horatio  N. 

first  established,  in  order  to  secure  for  their  rapidly  mul-  Slater,  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows  and  a  liberal 

tiplying  churches  an  educated  ministry.    The  college  benefactor  of  the  oollege.    Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  which 

was  commenced  in  Warren,  a  coast  town  ten  miles  was  dedicated  in  June,  1881,  is  a  beautiful  structure 

from  Ph)vidence2  but  afler  six  years  it  was  removed  to  of  jKranite  and  freestone. 

its  present  location.    The  stoiy  of  its  early  strucfgles,     The  library  contains  at  present  65,000  bound  volumes 

and  difficulties  is  told  at  length  in  the  Z^/e,  Times,  and  upwards  of  15,000  unbound  pamphlets,  being  the 

and  Correspondence  of  James  Manning,  its  first  pre^i-  third  oollege  library  in  size  and  value  in  the  country, 

dent    Punng  the  war  of  the  Revolution  college  studies  The  funds  of  the  university,  according  to  the  latest 

were  suspended,  and  the  building  now  called  University  report  of  the  treasurer,  amount  to  $890,860.     Of  this 

Hdl  was  used  for  banucks,  and  afterwards  for  a  hos-  sum,  $175,628  are  unproductive,  having  been  given  for 

.  pital,  by  the  American  and  French  troops.    For  more  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  etc. ,  leaving  a  working 

than  forty  years  it  was  called  Rhode  Island  Oollege,  but  capital  of  $715,232.     There  are  sixty-six  scholarships, 

in  1804  it  received  the  name  of  Brown  University,  in  of  $1000  each,  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students,  and 

honor  of  Nicholas  Brown,  a  leading  merchant  of  Irovi-  also  premium,  prize,  and  aid  funds  amounting  in  addi- 

denoe,  who  was  its  chief  benefactor.  tion  to  $38,762. 

The  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  Oeneral  As-  The  first  president,  James  Manning,  died  in  1791. 
sembly  of  Rhode  Island  in  February,  1764,  has  long  His  successors  were  Jonathan  Maxcy.  Asa  Messer, 
been  regarded  as  cne  of  the  best  collie  charters  in  New  Francis  Wayland,  Bamas  Sears,  and  Alexis  Caswell, 
England^  securing  ample  nrivileges  by  its  several  dear  all  of  whom  have  died.     Rev.  B.  0.  Robinson  became 
ana  explicit  provisions,  and  recognizing  throughout  the  president  in  1872,  and  after  an  honorable  career  retired 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    By  it  the  cor-  m  1889  on  account  of  his  advanced  a^e.    Rev.  E.  B. 
poration  is  made  to  consist  of  two  branches— namely,  Andrews  was  called  to  succeed  him.    The  faculty  con- 
that  of  the  trustees  and  that  of  the  fellows,  **  with  dis-  gists  of  the  president,   thirteen  professors,  two  as- 
tinct,  separate,  and  i-espective  powers.**    The  trustees  sistant  professors,  one  instrtfctor,  and  one  assistant 
are  thirty-six  in  number,  of  whom  twenty-two  must  be  instructor.     There  are  also  a  librarian,  an  assistant 
Baptists  or  anti-Pedobaptists,  five  Quakers  or  Friends,  librarian,  and  a  registrar.     The  present  number  of 
five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Con^regationalists.     Since  students  is  325.     The  number  of  graduates,  according 
1874  vacancies  m  this  board  have  been  filled  from  nom-  to  the  latest  triennial  catalogue,  is  3500.     About  one- 
inations  made  by  the  ballots  of  the  alumnu    The  num- ,  fourth  of  these  have  become  Christiim  minisieis. 
berof  the  fellows,  including  the  president— who,  in  the  BRUuE,  Alexander  BAUfATNL^         a  Scotch 
language  of  the  charter,  *^  must  always  be  a  fellow** —  professor  and  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  was  bom  in 
is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  *'  are  for  ever  to  be  elected  of  Aberdalgie,  Perthshire,  in  1831.    He  was  educated  in 
the  denomination  called  Baptists  or  anti-Pedobaptists^  the  University  of  EdinDurgh,  and  received  his  theolog- 
and  the  rest  indifferently  of  any  or  all  denominations.*  ical  training  in  the  Free  Church  CoUege,  Edinburgn, 
The  president  must  **for  ever  be  of  the  denomination  under  Dr.  William  Cunningham.     In  1859  he  took  his 
oalleci  Baptists.*'  first  pastoral  charge  in  Cardross^  on  the  north  bank  of 
The  bmldings  are  ten  in  number.    Of  these,  the  old-  the  Clyde,  where  he  remained  nme  years.    In  1868  he 
est,  Universitjr  Hall,  has  an  historic  interest,  having  was  transferred  to  a  charge  in  Broughty  Feny,  near 
been  modelled  after  Nassau  Hall  in  Princeton^  where  Dundee,  and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
President  Manning  and  Tutor  Howell,  the  first  mstruc-  apologetics  and  New-Testament  exegesis  m  the  Free 
tors,  were  graduated.    The  comer-stone  of  the  foun-  Churcn  College,  Glasgow,  which  position  he  still  occu- 
dation- walls  was  laid  in  May,  1770,  by  John  Brown,  the  pies.    He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
fiunous  leader  in  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspee  two  the  Universitv  of  Glasgow  in  1876.     He  is  the  author 
vears  later.     This  venerable  structure  has  lately  been  of  several  well-known  works,  the  first  being  The  Tram- 
thoroughly  renovated  at  an  expense  of  thirty  thousand  ing  of  the  Twdve  (1871 ;  3d  ed.  l882j.    The  next  was 
dollars.  The  Humiliation  of  Christ  (1876 ;  2d  ed.  1881 ).    Hia 
The   *' Grammar  School,**  ^now  rented  to  private  work  on  The  Chi^  End  of  Revelation  (London,  1876) 
parties  and  occupied,  as  at  firsC  for  a  preparatory  school,  was  the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  deliverea  in  the 
was  erected  in  1810,  the  cost  having  been  defrskyed  by  Presbvterian  College,  London,  and  on  its  appearance 
subscription.    Hope  College  was  erected  in  1822  at  the  provoked  some  hostile  criticism.    His  latest  work  is  on 
expense  of  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  who  named  itaft^r  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ  (London,   1882). 
his  only  surviving  sister,  Hope  Ives,  wife  of  the  late  BRUCH,  Max,  the  celebrated  musical  composer, 
Thomas  P.  Ives.    Manning  Hall  was  erected  in  1834,  who  was  bom  at  Cologne,  Jan.  6,  1838,  probably  re< 
also  at  the  exponse  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  named  it  after  ceived  his  earliest  musical  j^romptings  from  his  mother, 
his  revered   instructor,   the  first   president     Rhode  who  was  considered  a  fine  singer.    Having  studied  with 
Island  Hall  and  the  president*8  mansion  were  erected  Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  he  gained  the  scholarship  of  the 
in  1840  at  the  expense  mostly  of  citizens  of  Ph)vidence,  Mozart  foundation  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  which  lasted 
Mr.  Brown  contributing  $10,000.    The  chemical  labor-  from  1852  to  1856,  during  which  period  he  studied  with 
atonrwas  erected  in  1862  dirough  the  exertions  of  Hon.  Hiller,  Reinecke,  and  Brcuning  at  Cologne.    Aft^ 
Nathaniel  P.  HiU,  United  States  Senator  frx)m  Col-  visiting  Leipeic,  Bruch  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he 
orado^  who  was  then  a  professor  in  the  institution.    The  was  intaroduced  to  the  poet  Geibel,  who  wrote  the  libretto 
aew  hbnu7  building,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  of  Loriies/ for  Mendelssohn.    Bruch  had  ahready  com- 
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po0ed  musio  for  this  woik,  and^  having  obtained  Gd-  crom  a  pine-ibrest  belt  140  miles  wide,  which  fxurnishes 

bel*B  consent,  it  was  produced  at  Maonheijin.    Sinot  an  immense  quantity  of  yellow-pine  lumber  and  naval 

1 870^  Bruch  has  devoted  himselfentirely  to  composition,  stores  for  exportation.    Brunswick  has  a  lar^e  hotel, 

residmg  at  Berlin  and  Bonn.    His  earliest  wort  was  an  four  churches  for  whites  and  three  for  colored  people, 

operetta,  Scherzy  lAxt^  und  Roche  (Goethe).  Then  fol-  andgood public schoolsi    Gen.  Oglethorpe,  the  founder 

lowed  some  chamber  music  and  the  Lordeu  (op.  16).  of  Georgia,  had  a  garrison  here  and  laid  out  the  town 

The  opus  23,  Scavafrmt  the  Fnthjof-Saga^  set  for  in  1735,  and  here  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield 

male  voices  and  orchestra,  made  the  composer  at  once  preached  under  an  oak  which  is  still  standing.    The 

fiunoufl.    The  Odysseus  was  also  received  with  great  town  had  no  commercial  importance  until  1860;  the 

&vor.    The  opera //<»rmum«  (founded  on  Shakespeare's  annual  exports  amount  to  $2,500,000.  Population,  8403. 

Winter's  Tale)  was  not  so  sn'v>essfuL    In  December.  BKUTE,  Simon  Gabriel  (1779-1839),  bishop  of 

1876,  Bruch  produced  the  oratorio  Arminius^  and  sub-  Vincennes,  Ind.,  was  bom  at  Rennes,  France,  March 

eequently  incidental  music  for  Schiller's  Jeanne  d^Arc,  20,  1779.     His  father  was  superintendent  of  the  royal 

Perhaps  of  all  these  larger  works  the  Scenes  from  the  domains  in  Brittany.    Brut^  s  intention  was  to  enter 

Odysseus  best  displays  the  special  good  qualities  of  the  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  the  French  Revolution  had 

composer.    He  herein  snows  the  power  of  being  able  closed  the  way  to  this  career.    In  1796  he  began  the 

to  provide  sufficient  musical  subject-matter  as  to  be  study  of  medicine  at  Rennes,  and  continued  it  in  Paris, 

thoroughly  interesting  to  each  sin^  and  orchestral  per-  where  he  graduated,  taking  the  first  prize  out  of  eleven  , 

former  engaged  in  its  rendition.     He  treats  the  orcnes-  hundred  students.    Almost  immediately  after  receiving  ' 

tra  in  the  most  masterl^r  way,  and  contrasts  its  varied  his  diploma  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  at 

tones  with  those  of  men-sin^era  alone  and  women-singers  Paris,  and  commenced  the  study  of  theoloQr,  Napoleon 

alone^  or  the  different  divisions  of  the  choral  body  in  having  just  re-established  the  Church  in  France.     He 

combination  and  dramatic  opposition.          (s.  A.  P.)  devoted  himself  with  even  more  ardor  to  his  new  stud- 

BRUGSCH,  Henry  Charles  (known  as  Bruqsch  ies  than  he  had  bestowed  upon  medicine ;  was  ordained 
Bey),  a  German  Egyptologist,  bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  18,  priest  in  1808,  and  reinsed  the  offer  of  an  assistant 
1827.  While  yet  a  student,  in  1848,  he  wrote  a  Latin  chaplaincy  to  the  emperor,  with  the  dignity  of  canon 
treatise  on  the  demotic  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  smd  soon  of  the  cathedral  of  Rennes,  to  become  professor  of 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Alezanaer  von  Hum-  theolo^r  in  the  seminary.  After  two  years  in  this  po- 
boldt,  and,  through  him,  of  the  king,  Frederick  Wil-  sition  he  joined  Bishop  Flagct,  who  was  at  that  time 
fiam  lY.  He  was  sent  at  the  government  expense  to  in  France  looking  for  priests  for  the  American  mission, 
vtudy  the  £g3rptian  monuments  in  Europe,  cniefly  in  and  in  the  summer  oi  1810  he  sailed  from.  Bordeaux 
Palis,  London,  Turin,  and  Levden,  and  in  1853  he  went  .with  the  bishop,  arriving  at  Baltimore  on  August 
for  the  first  time  to  Egvpt,  where  ne  joined  the  learned  10.  Here  he  spent  two  years  teaching  philosophy 
Mariette  in  his  researches  and  discoveries.  The  repu-  at  St  Mary's  College.  In  1812  he  was  sent  to  Em- 
tation  thus  acquired  led  to  his  appointment  in  1854  as  mittsburg,  and  labored  there  with  msX  zeal  and  suo- 
special  j)rofessor  and  curator  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  cess.  In  Nov.,  1815,  he  was  made  president  of  St. 
at  Berhn.  In  1860  he  was  attached  to  the  embaa^  of  Mai:^*s  College,  Baltimore,  a  position  which  he  adorned 
ihe  Baron  Minutoli  to  Persia,  and  travelled  extensively  by  his  virtue  and  learning  until  1817,  when  he  was  re- 
in that  country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  ambassador  called  to  Emmittsburg.  Here  he  was  pastor  of  the 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  at  a  later  day  he  church,  lecturer  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  professor 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Journey  of  the  of  theology  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  of  natural 
Frustian  Emhassv  to  Persia  (2  vols.  1862-63).  To  con-  philosophy  in  Mt  St  Maiy's  College, 
tinue  his  studies,  ne  accepted  in  1864  the  post  of  Prus-  M.  Brute's  profound  learning  called  him  to  be  oflco 
sian  consul  at  Cairo,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1 868  chosen  theologian  by  different  prelates  in  the  Churdi's 
U  take  the  chair  of  Figryptian  antiquities  at  the  Uni-  oouncils.  The  second  provincial  council  of  Baltimore 
yersity  of  Gottingen.  While  holding  this  position  he  met  in  Oct.  1833,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  as- 
was  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  to  take  diarge  of  sembled  bishops  was  to  request  the  erection  of  a  new 
the  school  of  Egyptology  at  Ca,iro.  It  was  while  in  this  episcopal  see  at  Vincennes.  Ind.,  and  to  recommend 
post  that  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  several  inter-  M.  Brut^  to  be  its  first  bisnop.  The  pope  having  so 
national  expositions  with  the  rank  and  title  of  bey,  so  directed,  he  took  possession  of  his  diocese  on  the  5th 
that  he  is  usually  called  Brugsch  Bey.  He  has  written  of  November,  1824.  The  new  see  embraced  the  whoJe 
several  works  in  his  own  department  which  are  consid*  of  Indiana  and  the  greater  part  of  Illinois.  His  cpis- 
ered  of  great  value.  Amons  them  the  principal  are--  copal  palace  was  one  small  room  with  a  little  closet,  the 
Demotic  Grammar  (1855) ;  Nno  Researches  concerning  whole  12  x  25  feet,  with  neither  j^aiTet  nor  cellar,  and 
the  Division  of  the  Year  among  the  Ancient  Egyptians  the  bishop's  income  was  $250,  derived  fix>m  subscri])- 
'J856);  Egyptian  Monuments  (1862-6);  History  of  tions.  In  the  whole  diocese  there  was  neither  semi- 
Eaypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day  naiy,  college,  nor  parish  school.  His  first  step  was  to 
(Vol.  I.  1859;  2d  ed.  1875);  Geographic  Inscriptions  open  a  school  at  Vincennes;  he  then  commenced  the 
on  Ancient  Egyptian  Monuments  (1865-6) ;  A  Die-  visitatimi  of  his  vast  diocese,  in  which  undertaking  he 
timuiry  of  Hieroglyphics  (1867-8) ;  The  Ehcodus  and  travelled  on  horseback  and  endured  every  privation  and 
ih^  Emrptinn  Monuments  (1875);  New  Fragments  of  discomfort  To  secure  money  and  clergymen,  he 
ih^  Codex  Sinaiticus  (1875);  Thesaurus  Inscrrptiomim  made  a  journey  to  France  not  long  after  his  conse- 
jEgypfiarum  (\SS2\  and  Religion  und  My thoiogie  d^r  oration,  and  brought  back  twenty  priests  and  semi- 
Alien  Egypter  {\SS4).                                     (ii.  r  )  narians,  and  means  sufficient  to  establish  a  dioeesan 

BRUNSWICK,  the  county-seat  of  Glynn  co^  (Ja.,  seminary  at  Vincennes,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  free 

is  on  St  Simon's  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  school,  and  to  complete  his  cathedral  and  build  small 

about  75  miles  S.  of  Savannah.     It  is  a  port  of  entry,  churches  throughout  the  diocese.     Although  his  epia* 

and  the  terminus  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albanv  Kailroaa  oopacy  lasted  less  than  five  years,  he  built  23  churcneB 

and  the  Brunswick  and  Macon  Railroad.    These  roads  and  28  stations,  1  theological  seminary,  1  secular  ool^ 
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l^ge,  1  female  academy,  2  free  schools,  founded  2  relig-  there,  obtamed  an  honorable  dismission  at  the  end  of 

iou8  communities,  and  increased  the  number  of  priests  the  year  with  a  view  to  removing  to  Yale  College.    Iliis 

from  3  to  24.     He  died  June  26,  18S9.         (e.  L.  D.)  purpose,  however,  he  was  unable  to  aooomplish,  owinff 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen  (1794-1878),  an  to  his  father's  poverty,  and  for  awhile  he  continued 
American  poet  and  journalist,  and  one  of  the  foremost  his  studies  at  home.  It  was  at  this  time  that  one  day, 
figures  in  the  literary  history  of  the  country,  was  bom  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  through  theprimeval  forests, 
Nov.  3j  1794,  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  a  while  comparing  Blair's  poem  of  "The  Grave'*  with 
beautiful  hilly  country,  fit  cradle  and  home  for  a  poet  one  of  like  tenor  b^  Bishop  Porteus,  and  having  in 
The  town  was  founded  but  a  few  years  before  by  poor  mind  also  Henry  fiarke  White's  "Ode  to  the  Rose- 
but  enterprising  settlers  from  Concord,  who  brought  mary."  his  meditations  framed  themselves  into  a  poem 
with  them  many  of  the  severest  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  called  "Thanatopsis,"  which,  after  it  had  been  corn- 
Through  his  mother,  Sarah  Snell,  an  energetic  and  mitted  to  paper,  ne  put  aside  and  seems  to  have  for- 
thsifly  woman,  he  traced  his  ancestry  to  John  Alden  gotten  altogether.  He  begun  his  law  studies  in  1812 
and  Priscilla  Mullins,  whose  story  has  been  so  beauti-  at  Worthington  with  Mr.  Howe,  afterward  judge  of 
fully  told  in  the  verses  of  another  of  their  descendants,  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  completed  them  in 
the  poet  Longfellow.  His  father,  Dr.  Peter  B^'ant.  Bridgewater  in  1815,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
was  a  country  physician,  who  came  of  a  long-livea  bar  as  an  attorney  of  the  common  pleas.  He  took  up 
family,  many  of  them  abctors^  going  back  to  Stephen  his  professional  residence  in  Plainneld,  Mass.,  where 
Bryant,  who  arrived  in  Amenca  in  1632.  Dr.  Bivant  he  wrote  his  "  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  but  he  remained 
was  a  man  of  quiet  and  reserved  temperament,  a  keen  there  only  eight  months,  and  then  removed  to  Great 
observer  of  Nature,  and  a  lover  of  the  classic  poets  of  Barrington,  Berkshire  co. ,  where  he  continued  to  prao- 
England,  who  himself  was  addicted  to  the  mcdcing  of  tise  for  the  next  nine  years.  His  life  in  Great  Barring- 
verses,  and  impressed  his  tastes  upon  the  minds  or  his  ton  was  one  of  literary  rather  than  professional  success, 
children.  The  long  winter  nights  of  the  region  in  which  for  it  was  but  a  short  time  afler  his  arrival  that  he  bo- 
ihey  lived  were  devoted  to  the  treasures  of  the  doctor's  came  well  known  as  an  author.  His  father,  a  State 
library,  the  largest  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  da^'s  senator  from  Hampshire  county,  having  accidentally 
to  attendance  upon  the  public  school  and  the  explora-  discovered  the  "  Thanatqpsis "  and  a  fragment  now 
tion  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  their  haoit  to  known  as  "An  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a 
declaim  to  the  woods  and  fields  the  verses  they  had  Wood,"  took  them  to  Boston,  where  they  were  pub- 
read — an  exercise  in  which  Cullen,  the  second  of  the  Hshed  in  the  North  American  Remew  of  Sept,  1817. 
cons,  and  the  more  deUcatp  and  sensitive  of  them,  took  Thev  produced  a  very  decided  impression,  as  well  they 
the  greatest  interest  He  oflen  tried  his  own  "rude  might;  for  to  "Thanatopsis,"  in  its  profound  philos- 
numbers"  on  these  occasions,  so  that  from  a  very  early  ophy  and  majestic  movement,  belongs  "the  glory  of 
age  he  became  a  maker  of  verses.  There  are  still  ex-  the  morning  star  that  glitterjs  in  the  front  of  day." 
tant  a  great  many  poems  and  poetical  fragments  which  No  American  poet  had  yet  written  an3rthing  equal  to  it 
he  wrote  between  nis  eighth  and  his  sixteenth  year —  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  Dr.  Bryant  was^  credited  at 
odes,  satires,  paraphrases  of  the  Bible,  and  more  am-  first  with  the  authorship  of  this  poem,  a  mistake  which 
bitious  compositions.  One  of  them,  treating  of  the  was  not  oorrected  until  Drought  to  the  attention  of  the 
^vances  of  knowledge,  he  delivered  before  his  school  author  himself  three  or  four  months  afterward  by  the 
in  his  eleventh  year,  and  it  was  publidied  in  1807  In  editor,  who  wrote  to  him:  "All  the  best  judges  say 
the  county  newspaper,  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  In  that  it  (the  fragment)  and  your  father's  *  Thanatopsis  * 
his  thirteenth  year  Dr.  Br^^ant  found  him  engaged  in  a  are  the  very  best  poetry  that  has  been  published  in  this 
lampoon  upon  President  Jefferson,  whose  retaliatory  country."  Both  father  and  son  were  solicited  to  be- 
measures  against  the  En&rlish  declaration  of  a  conti-  come  regular  contributors,  and  in  the  next  year  (1818) 
Aental  blockade  were  exceedingly  unpopular  in  New  Eng-  the  latter  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  prose-writer, 
land,  and  he  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  it  through  He  reviewed  for  the  ];)erioaical  Brown's  CoUectian  of 
several  hundred  lines.  It  was  published  in  Boston  m  Amjerioam  Poetry^  and  in  his  criticism  of  the  poets  of 
1807  under  title  of  ''^The  Enwargo:  a  Satire,  by  a  the  time  dwelt  upon  their  defects  as  poets,  charging 
Youth  of  Thirteen."  The  Monthly  AutJiolom/,  then  a  them  with  a  want  of  self-reliance,  inspiration,  fieedom, 
critical  authority,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  ability  and  simplicity.  It  was  the  coming  poet  clearing  awaj 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  write  such  verses,  and  when,  the  rubbish  that  lay  in  his  path  and  dismissing  to  a 
therefore,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  following  deserved  oblivion  his  predecessors,  who  were  only  pre- 
year  (1808),  including  the  "  Spanish  Revolution  "  and  tenders  to  "  the  art  and  faculty  divine." 
other  poems,  an  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  it  reas-  In  1821,  Mr.  Bryant  became  a  contributor  to  Mr. 
serting  the  a^e  of  the  poet,  "which,"  it  said,  "can  be  Dana's  Idle  Man,  a  periodical  of  great  force  but  short 
authenticated  by  many  inhabitants  of  that  place  [Cum-  life,  for  which  he  wrote  the  "  Yellow  Violet,"  "The 
mington]."  These  juvenile  productions,  for  the  most  West  Wind,"  "A  Winter  Piece,"  "Green  River,"  and 
part  imitations  of  the  style  of^Pope,  who  was  then  im-  "A  Walk  at  Simset" — poems  which  fully  sustained 
mensely  admired,  although  they  snowed  no  great  poetic  the  reputation  he  had  won  by  his  earlier  pieces.  They 
susceptibility,  were  yet  evidences  of  a  pretty  decided  procured  for  him,  doubtless,  the  invitation  which  came 
'itoraiy  facm^.  They  were  none  of  them  in  the  true  the  same  year  to  prepare  a  poem  for  the  annual  meet- 
vein  of  his  genius  as  it  afterward  unfolded  itself.  ing  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  Uni- 

It  had  been  determined,  in  spite  of  his  father's  lim-  versity.    Thb  he  called  "The  Ages."  and  after  it  had 

ited  means,  to  send  Cullen  to  one  of  the  New  England  been  read  before  a  considerable  collection  of  the  liter- 

ooUeges,  and  for  that  purpose  in  the  years  1808  and  ary  men  of  the  day  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  R  H. 

1809  he  was  put  to  school,  first  in  North  Brookfield,  Dima,  Mr.  Allston,  Prof  £.  T.  Channin^,  and  others 

and  then  at  rlainfield,  Mass.    He  entered  the  Sopho-  to  allow  it  to  be  printed.    With  a  small  number  of 

more  class  at  Williams  College  in  1810,  but,  becommg  other  pieces  it  was  published  before  the  close  of  the 

dissatisfied  with  the  nanx)W  range  of  study  pursued  year,  but  few  as  they  were,  only  eight  in  all,  they 
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stamped  the  authui  of  them  at  once  as  the  best  poet  lanimous.    This  led  to  a  sharp  correspondence  betweett 

that  the  New  World  had  ^ct  produced,  and  some  of  the  essayist  and  the  poet,  which  had  no  other  lesolt^ 

them,  such  as  "Thanatopsis,**  ^'The  Waterfowl.'*  and  however,  than  to  increase  their  esteem  for  each  other. 

'^  Green  Kiver,"  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  his  The  volume  was  noticed  with  little  discrimination,  hut 

maturer  efforts.    The  plaudits  with  which  they  were  with  praise,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  and  bv* 


periodical,  called  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette^  Although  Bryant  had  entered  his  new  profesnon 
having  been  established  in  Boston  by  Theopnilus  Par-  with  strong  Federal  affinities,  his  reading  inclined  him 
sons,  afterward  an  eminent  jurist,  he  wrote  for  it  con-  to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  which  had  beguik 
tinuqusly  during  the  years  1823-24^  contributing  many  to  reflect  their  light  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlao* 
of  his  best  effusions,  such  as  ^^The  Rivulet/  *^The  tic,  and  his  sympathies  and  convictions  soon  identified 
Murdered  Traveller/  "Autumn  Woods,''  "Hvmn  to  him  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  supported  Jack- 
the  North  Star,"  *^  Monimient  Mountain,"  "The  For-  son  in  his  fierce  wiurfare  upon  the  national  bank,  which 
est  Hymn,"  and  "June."  ^  so  aroused  the  hostilitv  of  the  merchants  of  New  York 

In  1825  the  poet  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  his  journal  seemed  for  a  time  ex- 
made  his  way,  "a  literary  adventurer,  as  he  called  tremelv  doubtful.  The  8i)irit  with  which  it  was  oon- 
himself,  to  New  York,  where  he  was  introduced  to  ducted,  however,  enabled  it  to  take  a  prominent  place 
Ck>oper,  Sandi^  Yerplanck,  and  other  literary  celebrities,  among  its  Democratic  brethren.  It  supported  Yaa 
and  to  the  artists  Vanderlyn,  Cole,  Durand,  Inman.  Buren's  administration  during  the  hot  financial  con- 
MorsCj  and  many  more.  An  offer  of  the  editorship  or  tests  brought  on  by  Jackson's  experiments  on  the  cur- 
the  New  York  Review,  a  new  monthly  magazine  estab-  rency,  but  it  was  not  so  strongly  partisan  as  to  be  un- 
lished  in  1825,  which  he  accepted,  induced  him  to  set-  willing  to  rebuke  its  tendencies  toward  an  alliance  with 
tie  with  his  family  in  the  metropolis.  For  this  period-  the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  Abolitionism  was  thei> 
ical  he  wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse,  but  the  enter-  beginning  to  excite  a  tempest  of  obloquy  and  antago- 
prise  did  not  succeed,  and  his  prospects  were  dark  nisms,  and  the  Evening  Post,  though  it  did  not  formal]^ 
indeed  when  he  was  invited  to  a  temporary  place  on  side  with  the  abolitionists,  incurred  a  great  deal  or 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Eveninq  Fost^  a  leading  odium  by  its  defence  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
daily  newspaper^  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  ana  of  petition.  fVom  a  brief  visit  to  Europe  which  Mr. 
oonaucted  by  William  Coleman.  At  the  same  time  he  Bryant  made  in  1834,  and  during  which  he  passed 
took  parL  in  oor\junction  with  Robert  Sands  and  G.  C.  through  France,  Italy,  and  (Germany,  he  was  recalled 
YerpjancK,  in  the  editorship  of  an  illustrated  annual  by  the  illness  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Leggett,  and  the 
called  The  Talisman^  for  which  several  of  his  best-  losing  fortunes  of  his  journal  For  many  vears  it  wa» 
known  poems  were  written,  among  them  "The  Past"  only  oy  arduous  and  persistent  struggle  that  it  kept 
and  "The  Evening  Wind.  He  wrote  for  the  Tales  alive  under  the  intense  and  growing  prejudices  of  the 
of  the  Glauber  ^>a.  which  he  edited  shortly  afler-  community.  But  Mr.  Bryant  refused  to  surrender  any- 
ward,  his  stories  of  Medfield"  and  "The  Skeleton  of  his  convictions,  was  denounced  and  excommunicated 
Cave."  The  death  of  William  Coleman,  proprietor  of  by  the  partv  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  was  more 
ihe  Evening  Post,  in  1829,  advanced  him  to  the  posi-  than  once  threatened  by  the  violence  oi  the  mob.  He 
tion  of  editor-in-chief  and  part  proprietor  of  that  jour-  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  when  that  scheme 
nal,  when  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  exactions  of  his  was  broached  in  1838,  and  the  consequent  war  with 
new  duties,  he  abandoned  the  Muses.  The  profession  Mexico ;  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Free-Soil 
of  editor  tnen  was  held  in  no  great  esteem,  but  his  party  in  1848  to  counteract  the  introduction  of  slaverr- 
vast  range  of  knowledge,  his  manly  dignity  m  discus-  mto^the  new  territories  acquired  from  Mexico;  and, 
sion,  and  his  determination  to  make  his  journal  an  though  he  continued  to  act  at  times  with  the  Demo- 
example  of  respectability,  helped  to  lift  the  profession  cratic  party,  his  allegiance  to  it  was  so  remittent  that 
from  the  reproach  of  its  earlier  and  less  resolute  da^^s.  he  found  no  difficultjr  in  1856  in  taking  an  active  and 
fle  pursued  a  steady  policv  of  general  principles,  criti-  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  great  RepubHcan 
ciseu  social  and  pohtical  changes,  and  nelpea  to  direct  party  which  has  since  governed  the  nation.  He  waa 
the  current  of  national  thought  into  the  wisest  and  m  1860  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  Abrahank 
best  channels.  Not  to  be  lost,  however,  to  the  literary  Lincoln,  whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  eiyo^red, 
world  altogether,  he  resolved  to  make  a  collection  of  and  whose  administration,  during  the  difficult  tuies 
all  the  poems  he  had  written  up  to  that  time.  It  was  of  the  Civil  War,  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Bryant's 
published  in  1832  by  Elam  Bliss  of  New  York,  and  re-  private  as  well  as  public  communications.  All  through 
oeived  the  most  favorable  judgments  from  competent  the  war  he  was  conspicuous  as  a  vehement  defender  or 
mtics.  including  such  as  Longfellow,  Prescott,  and  the  cause  of  the  Union,  an  advocate  of  the  emandpa- 
'  .    A  copjr  of  the  hook  having  been  sent  to  tion  of  the  slaves,  of  the  great  constitutional  amend- 

3n  Iryins  in  England^  that  gentleman  found  ments  by  which  universal  freedom  was  secured.  and» 
a  1  uBucr  for  it  there,  on  condition  that  he  would  put  after  the  war,  of  such  an  acyustment  of  the  rektions 
]  on  the  title-page  and  that  he  would  change  a  of  the  States  as  would  lead  to  their  permanent  reooQ- 

liu     lu  the  '*Sonff  of  raarion's  Men,"  which  reads  ciliation  and  harmonv. 

^^1       British  soldier  trembles,"  into  something  less      As  an  editor  Mr.  Bryant  exercised  a  great  influenoe. 

iiJ        to  disturb  the  patriotic  sensibilities  of  British  He  composed  slowly  and  with  care,  and,  like  Pope,  in- 

ic     .    The  words  were  altered  so  as  to  read,  ^'The  variably  used  old  envelopes  and  scrape  of  waste  paper*. 

i\        u  trembles  in  his  camp,"  a  change  which  Mr.   of  which  he  economized  a  store.    A  fund  of  anecdote 

t  did  not  disapprove,  but  which  Winiam  Leggett,   and  poetical  ouoiation  gave  apri^htlincn  to  his  writings^ 

'     wi  of  the  Plaindealer^  but  formerly  an  associate  on   and  he  wielded  the  more  delicate  weapons  of  irony 

staff  of  the  Evemng  Posty  characterize  as  pusil-   and  ridicule  with  greatest  zest,  thou^rh  he  never  re* 
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fbsed  a  more  direct  engagement  with  his  adversaries  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  1832  he  p^uhlished  another, 

when  the  cause  demanded  it     He  belonged  not  so  somewhat  enlarged,  in  1842,  to  which  he  added  the 

much  to  that  school  of  journalism  which  strives  to  make  same  year  The  Fountain,  and  Other  Thems.     Three 

a  complete  record  of  the  events  of  the  day  as  to  that  jrears  later  a  fine  illustrated  edition  of  the  whole  was 

which  endeavors  to  act  on  public  sentiment    The  sin-  issued  fi*om  the  Philadelphia  press,  and  in  1863  he  sent 

cerity  and  earnestness  with  which  he  presented  his  Sbrth  Thirty  Poems^  which  were  subsequently  incorpo- 

princijples,  his  quick  native  sense  of  justice,  the  vigor  rated  in  the  editions  of  S864  and  1873.    His  poems  do 

and  directness  and  the  abilitv  of  his  discussions,  nis  not  number  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  fifty,  most 

wonderful  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  measures  which  of  them  short,  but  a  few  of  them,  like  "The  Aj^es," 

sometimes  berime  prophecjr,  his  known  probity,  and  "SeUa,"  and  "The  Little  People  of  the  Snow,*    ex- 

his  independence  of  mana^ng  pohticians,  gained  him  tending  to  several  hundred  lines.     He  was  solicited, 

respect  even  in  quarters  where  nis  opinions  were  dis-  especially  by  his  friend  R  H.  Dana,  to  devote  his  pow 

tasteful.    For  this  reason  his  journal,  though  it  never  ers  to  some  work  of  greater  magnitude,  but  he  invari- 

attained  as  wide  a  circulation  as  some  others,  was  felt  ablv  declined.    He  held  the  opinion  elaborated  by  Po« 

to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  greatly  dreaded  by  those  in  later  years,  that  a  long  poem  was,  like  a  long  ecstasy, 

whom  it  assailed,  but  warmly  admired  by  those  who  impossible,  and  that  the  great  works  of  Homer,  Dante, 

coincided  with  its  views  of  policy.     No  other  journal  Spenser,  Tasso,  and  Milton  were  merely  a  succession  of 

was  more  instrumental  in  brin^g  about  the  great  short  poems  strung  together  upon  a  thread  of  story, 

changes  of  opinion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  His  most  elaborate  work  was  undertaken  in  his  old  age, 

slavery.  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-second  year.    The  death 

Mr.  Bryant  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  his  editor-  of  his  wife  in  that  year  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity 

ial  occupation  as  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  other  Ut-  of  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows  of  his  loss,  and  he 

erary  pursuits.     He  possessed,  without  being  an  orator,  began  a  translation  of  the  immortal  poems  of  Homer, 

a  certain  facility  and  grace  of  speech  which  procured  The  Iliad  he  brought  out  in  1870,  and  the  Odyssey  in 

him  many  invitations  to  deliver  addresses  on  public  oc-  1.872.    This  was  a  prodigious  effort  for  a  man  at  his 

casions.    He  presided  and  spoke  at  the  banquet  given  time  of  life,  but  it  was  completed  **  without  haste  and 

to  Kossuth  in  1851,  at  the  Bums  centennial  m  1869,  at  without  rest,*'  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  critics  was 

the  Schiller  festivities  in  the  same  year,  at  those  of  that  no  finer  rendering  of  the  old  Greek  bard  had  ever 

Goethe  in  1875,  and  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statues  heen  made  in  the  En^ish  ton^e.     Mr.  Bryant  was  at 

to  Shakespeare  (1872),  Scott  (1872),  Morse  (1871),  and  first  inclined  to  put  his  verses  in  the  hexameter  form, 

Halleck  (1874),  and  at  many  other  events  of  the  kind,  but  finding  that  metre  impracticable,  he  fell  back  upon 

Nearly  all  the  great  public  institutions  of  New  York,  blank  verse,  which  is  doubtless  the  noblest  and  most 

such  as  the  Academy  of  Design,  the  Mercantile  Library,  flexible  measure  of  which  our  language  is  susceptible, 
the  Metropolitan  Art  3Iuseum,  were  furthered  by  his      Mr.  Bryant's  literary  life  may  be  said  to  divide  itself 

eloquence ;   but  the  most  important  performances  of  into  three  periods :  First,  that  of  his  youth  and  earlv 

this  kind  were  his  funeral  eulogies  at  different  times  manhood,  when  he  gained  his  position  as  a  poet  of  high 

upon  his  contemporaries  and  friends  —  Thomas  Cole  rank  which  was  never  afterwards  shaken ;  second,  that 

(1848),  J.  Fcnimore  Cooper  (1852),  "Washington  Irv-  of  his  middle  age,  when  he  appeared  chiefly  as  the  poli 

ing  (I860),  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1869),  ana  Gulian  tician  struggling  daily  to  assert  the  principles  of  free- 

C  ycrplanck  (1870).    They  are  marked  by  great  sim-  dom  in  its  many  applications  to  persons  and  to  trade, 

piicity  yet  fervor  of  style,  fine  characterization,  agree-  and  when,  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  number  of  his 

able  reminiscences,  and  the  utmost  elegance  and  purity  contemporaries,  he  was  under  a  cloud  of  misapprehen- 

of  language,  and  were  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  sion  and  dislike ;  and  third,  the  period  of  old  agCj  when 

justify  a  separate  publication  of  them,  in  a  volume  en-  prosperity  had  returned  to  him,  when  his  services  to 

titled  Orations  and  Addresses,  in  1873.  the  best  interests  of  society  were  acknowledged,  and 

Nor  was  he  prevented  by  his  arduous  labors  as  a  when  men  of  all  classes  and  parties  seemed  to  take  de- 
journalist  from  extensive  tours  of  travel,  not  only  in  his  li^ht  in  doing  him  honor.  The  honors  showered  upon 
own  country,  but  in  the  Old  World.  He  wcnt.to  Lli-  him  came  in  such  abundance  as  almost  to  overwhelm 
nois,  where  his  mother  and  brothers  had  settled,  while  him.  His  seventieth  birthday  (1864)  was  the  occasion  of 
it  was  yet  in  a  state  of  wilderness ;  several  times  to  the  a  public  reception  given  by  the  Century  Club,  of  which 
South,  both  before  and  afler  the  war;  to  Cuba  three  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  at  which  all  the  chief 
times,  in  1849,  1852,  and  1872;  to  Europe  six  times,  poets  of  the  nation — ^Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
in  1834,  1845,  1849,  1852,  1858,  and  1867,  embracing  Lowell^  Boker,  Stoddard,  etc— bore  testimony  to  their 
in  one  of  these  visits  (1852)  a  tour  to  the  East;  and  he  appreciation  of  his  nierits  both  as  a  literary  man  and  a 


newspaper,  which  in  1850  were  collected  in  a  volume  trativeofhis  principal  works.  Again,  on  the  recurrence 
and  published  as  Letters  of  a  Traveller,  A  second  series  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  a  large  number  of  citizens  of 
was  published  in  1859  as  Letters  from  Spain  and  Other  all  parts  of  the  country  joined  in  an  address  of  congrat- 
Countries,  and  a  third,  composed  of  Letters  from  tJie  ulation  to  him,  announcing  the  presentation  to  him,  as 
Eq^  was  added  in  1869.  soon  as  it  should  be  completed,  of  a  large  and  beautiful 

Hifl  writing  of  poetry  seems  to  have  been  rather  the  silver  vase  whose  designs  conmiemorated  the  incidents 
amusement  tnan  the  labor  of  his  Hfe.    It  was  carefuUy  of  his  life  and  writings. 

done,  and  is  for  the  most  part  serious  and  meditative.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  tokens  of  reverence,  full 
and  to  some  extent  even  sombre,  but  it  is  not  consider-  of  years  and  honors,  and  with  every  faculty  preserved 
able  in  quantity,  nor  is  any  of  it  what  may  be  called  a  by  a  life  of  singular  abstemiousness  and  care,  that  he 
magnum  opus.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in  actual  was  invited  by  Uie  Italian  residents  of  New  York  to  de- 
duUes  to  allow  himself  to  indulj^e  his  fancies.    Afier  liver  an  address  upon  the  hfe  of  the  Italian  Datriot 
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Mazzini.  whose  statue  had  Just  been  placed  in  Central  As  a  poet  he  dispkys  ^reat  earnestness  and  a  hi^ 
Park.  ^  He  was  there  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours,  sense  of  the  poet's  vocation,  but  his  romances  are  so- 
which  is  suppose  to  have  done  some  ii\jury  to  his  brain ;  periqr  to  his  poems  in  interest  and  power, 
for,  after  wsuking  across  the  Park  to  the  house  of  an  BUCHNER,  Friedrich  Carl  Christian  Lud* 
acquaintance,  he  fell  as  he  ascended  the  steps,  and  re-  wio,  a  Grerman  physician  and  materialist  philosopher, 
ceived  a  concussion  by  which  he  was  stunned,  and  of  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  March  29,  1824.  He  is  the 
which  he  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1878.  He  was  third  son  of  Dr.  Ernst  Biichner.  physician  to  the  grand 
buried  upon  a  hillside  at  Roslyn,  his  country-seat,  on  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  After  attending  the  schools 
the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island.  ^  .  of  his  native  town  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Greis- 
Bryant's  position  in  the  poetical  literature  of  his  sen  in  the  spring  of  1843.  For  a  vear  he  studied  philoe- 
country,  like  Irving'sin  its  prose,  was  that  of  a  pioneer,  ophy,  and  then  at  his  father's  desire  devoted  himself 
He  was  the  first  of  our  poets  to  achieve  a  lastmg  dis-  to  medicine.  In  the  political  agitation  of  that  time  he 
tinction,  and,  as  his  life  was  an  unusually  long  one,  he  became  a  contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  he  also 
continued  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  Ut*  edited  the  Literary  Remains  of  his  brother  George, 
eraiy  development  of  the  nation.  Allthevoungerpootj  with  an  introductory  biography.  He  afterwards  re- 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and,  though  in  the  mter-  sumed  his  medical  studies  at  Wiirzburg  and  Vienna, 
val  between  his  first  appearance  in  1821  and  his  later  His  articles  in  medical  journals  attracted  notice  from 
publications  in  1845  and  1864  great  changes  had  taken  the  members  of  his  profession,  and  for  three  years  he 
place  in  public  taflte,  he  managed  to  keep  his  hold  upon  was  assistant  clinical  professor  and  lecturer  in  Tiibin- 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Keats  and  Shellev  gen  University.  He  still  continued  with  remarkable 
in  England  had  given  a  form  to  poetic  inspiration  which  activity  his  contributions  to  political  as  well  as  med* 
was  followed  up  py  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  and  more  ical  journals.  His  essays  in  the  latter  gradually  pre- 
lately  by  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  In  our  own  coun-  pared  the  way  for  his  celebrated  work  on  Force  and 
try  Longfellow  had  risen  with  his  (^tivating  music,  Matter  (**  Kraft  und  Stoff"),  fii%t  publii&hed  in  1855. 
Dmerson  with  his  profound  insight,  Whittier  with  his  The  authorities  of  the  university,  alarmed  at  its  bold 
Tyrtean  and  soul-stirring  lyrics,  Lowell  with  his  varied  and  arrogant  materialism,  deprived  the  writer  of  his 
aiid  rich  harmonies,  and  Poe  with  his  weird  incanta-  professorship.  He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
tions;  but  these  did  not  thrust  the  older  poet  aside,  medicine.  He  published  Nature  and  Spirit  (1857). 
They  were,  indeed,  among  his  warmest  admirers,  and  Physiological  SKetches  (1861).  &udNcUureand  Science 
instead  of  supplanting  him  helped  the  public  to  a  fresh  ( 1862).  In  1864,  he  translated  into  German  and  ^ited 
appreciation  of  his  merits.  The  reason  of  this  perma-  LyelFs  Antiquity  of  Man,  and  in  the  same  year  his  own 
nence  of  possession  was  that  Brvant  ever  adhered  to  work  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  In  1868  he  publish- 
the  great  primal  simplicities  of  Nature,  to  those  ele-  ed  some  lectures  on  Darwin's  theory,  which  have  since 
mental  feelings  which  are  universal  with  mankind,  and  been  revised  and  enlarged.  Further  results  of  his  in- 
which  may  be  forgotten  for  a  time,  but  constantly  recur,  vestigations  and  reflections  on  these  subjects  were  given 
His  poetic  creed  was  a  distinct  one :  he  believed  that  to  the  world  in  1869  in  his  work  on  The  Pla/x  of  Man 
the  best  poetry  was  to  be  found  "  in  the  vicissitudes  of  in  Nature,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  In  1872,  Dr. 
human  life,  in  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  Biichner  visited  the  United  States,  and  travelled 
in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,' '  and  that  ^*  he  who  can  through  thirty-two  States,  lecturing  in  Grerman  on 
present  them  in  combinations  and  lights  which  at  once  scientific  and  philosophic  subjects.  Some  of  these  leo- 
affect  the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  truth  and  tures  were  at  oncepublished  in  English  under  the  title 
beautv  is  the  poet;*'  and  to  this  belief  he  remained  Materialism^  its  History  and  Influence  on  Society  (New 
steadfast.  As  a  meditative  poet  he  ranks  with  the  York,  1873).  A  later  work,  Aus  dem  Geistesleben  der 
highest  of  our  language,  Cowi)er  and  Wordsworth ;  his  Thieren  (1877),  was  translated  into  English  as  Mmdm 
studies  of  Nature,  his  reflections  on  the  great  mnve-  Animals  (London,  1880),  and  has  also  appeared  in 
ments  of  life,  are  ftill  of  profound  morality  and  tender  French  and  Dutch.  His  latest  works  are  Jjid>e  und 
pathos,  while  his  choice  oflanguage  exhibits  an  exauisite  Liebedeben  in  der  Thierwelt  (1879),  Licht  und  L^Dcm 
nicety  of  taste  which  never  has  teen  surpassed,  (a.)  (1882J,  and  Die  Mackt  der  Vererbung  (1882).  Sinc6 
BUCHANAN,  Robert  William,  an  English  poet,  its  publication  in  1855  Krcift  und  Stoff  has  been  trans- 
was  bom  at  Caverswell,  Staffordshire,  Aiig.  18,  1841.  lated  into  English,  Danish,  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
He  was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Spanish,  Swedish,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Roumanian, 
Glasgow,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  went  to  London  to  Modem  GreeL  and  Armenian,  and  its  author  is  re 
devote  himself  to  joumalism  and  literature.  His  first  garded  as  the  foremost  champion  of  materialism.  Sev- 
volume  of  poems.  Undertones,  appeared  in  1860.  It  eral  replies  to  his  work  have  appeared,  the  ablest  of 
was  followed  by  Idyls  and  Legends  of  Inverhum  (1865)  which  is  perhaps  that  of  M.  Paul  Janet,  profes^r  al 
and  London  Poems  (1866).  Among  his  other  poems  the  Sorbonne:  Le  Matirialisme  contemporain  en  AUe- 
are— WAite  Rose  and  Ral  (1870)  'yThe  Book  of  Orme  maone  (1864}. 

Q870);  Napoleon  Falien,  a  lyrical  drama  (1871);       BUCKNER,  Simon  Bolivar,  a  lieutenant-general 

Drama  of  Kings  (1871) ;  Master- Spirits  (1873).     He  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  bora  in  Hart  oo.,  Ky., 

has  also  written  a  tragedy.  The  Witch- Finder :  The  Aprill,1823.     He  entered  West  Point  in  1840,  and  waa 

Comedy  of  a  Madcap  Prince,  and  Sophia,  an  adapta  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  infantry. 

tion  of'Fielding's  Tom  Jones  (1886).    Among  his  prose  J?  .1845  he  was  appointed  mstructor  of  ethics  at  West 

works  are— The  Ixind  of  Lfjme  (1871),  recounting  his  Pomt,  but  in  May,  1846,  was  ordered  t»  Mexico,  where 

visit  to  the  Hebrides,  and  some  romances— 7%6  Shadow  he  ser\'ed  with  distinction.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he 

of  the  Sword  (1877) ;  A  Child  of  Nature  (1881),  and  was  appointed  assistant  mstmctor  of  mfantry  tacUcs  i^ 

Bcveral  oflater  date.     He  published  in  the  Contempo-  West  Point;  afterwards  he  served  on  the  Plains,  and 

rarv  Remew  m  1871  a  severe  article  on  The  Fleshly  ">  New  lork  as  captain  of  the  subsistence  department. 

Sclu)ol  of  Poetry,  which  provoked  a  sharp  controversy  i°  !^^.?,  ««  resigned  his  commission  and  settled  at 

Hilii  Swinbume  aiH  others  whom  he  had  oriticisccf.  liOuisville.     In  1860  betook  part  m  reorganizing  the 
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militia  of  Kentucky  into  a  State  ^arcLand  was  ap-  erates,  now  under  Gen.  Beauregard,  were  driven  back 

pointed  its  commander-in-chief.    Oen.  Buckner  wajsi  to  Corinth,  Miss.    In  June,  Gen.  Buell  established  his 

opposed  to  the  war,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  neu-  headquarters  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  in  July,  Gen. 

tralit]^  of  Kentucky,  but  finding  this  could  not  be  done,  Bragg,  who  had  succeeded  Beauregard,  marched  into 

he  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  August,  1861.  Kentucky  with  45,000  men,  captured  Frankfort,  and 

He  was  appointed  a  brieadier-^eneral  Sept  16,  and  threatened  Louisville.  Buell,  lea^^ng  Nashville  stron^lv 

occupied  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  5000  men.     When  fortified  and  well  garrisoned,  marched  northward  with 

Fort  Donelson  was  attacked  in  February,  1862,  he  was  an  army  larger  than  Brapg^s,  but  chiefly  compjosed  of 

third  in  command,  but  his  superior  officers  having  es-  fresh  recruits.     Gen.  IlaUeck  at  this  time  wi;hed  to 

caped,  he  surrendered  the  fort  Feb.  16.    He  was  after-  remove  Gen.  BucU  from  command,  and  oflfeied  the 

wards  kept  four  months  in  solitar>'  confinement  in  Fort  position  to  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas,  but  the  latter  declined 

Warren,  Boston  harbor.     In  August,  1862,  he  was  ex-  it  under  the  circumstances,  and  urged  Buell^s  reten- 

changed  and  made  a  msgor-^eneral,  with  a  division  tion.    Distrusting  the  efficiency  of  his  own  army,  Buell 

oommand  at  Chattanooga.     He  took  part  in  Bra^g's  followed  Bragg  closely,  determined  not  to  fight,  but  to 

Kentucky  campaign,  and  at  its  close  was  assigned  to  furce  him  out  of  the  State.     Piirt  of  his  army,  how- 

the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  with  his  ever,  under  Gen.  A  M.  McCook,  fought  part  of  the 

headquarters  at  Mobile.     From  the  derenoe  of  this  city  Confederates  at  Perryville\  Oct  8,  and  through  want  of 

he  was  called  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  command  the  de-  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  other  corps  commanders 

partment  of  Elast  Tennessee.     He  joined  Bragg*8  army  sufiered  defeat    A  court-martial  was  held,  and  Buell 

in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.     In  was  acquitted,  but  Andrew  Johnson,  then  military  gov- 

1864  he  was  assigned  to  a  command  in  the  army  of  Gen  ernor  of  Tennessee,  protested  against  his  returning  to 

E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com-  duty  in  that  State.    He  was  therefore  transferred  to 

mand  of  the  district  of  Louisiana  and  made  a  lieuten-  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  but  de- 

ant-^eneral,  but  he  was  not  much  engaged  in  active  clined,  and  resigned  June  1,  1864,  and  subsequently 

service  afler  this  time.     On  May  26,  1865,  a  conven-  held  the  office  of  pension  agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.    He 

tion  for  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  the  Trans-Missis-  became  president  of  the  Green  River  Iron-works  in 

eippi  was  arranged  between  Gens.  Buckner  and  Price  1865. 

OQ  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  and  Major-general  BUENA  VISTA    See  Mexican  War. 

Canby.     Gen.  Buckner  settled  in  New  Orleans,  becom-  BUENA  VISTA,  a  city  of  Chaflfee  co.,  CoL,  is  near 


pall- 

elected  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1887.  road.     It  has  a  fine  court-house,  an  opera-house,  three 

BUUiKUS,  the  count3'-seat  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  churches,  a  fine  school-house,  three  weekly  newspapers, 

b  on  the  Sandusky  River,  12  mile^  W.  of  Crestline,  and  and  a  ^ood  fire  depaitment     Being  close  to  some  of 

at  the  intersection  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  ricnest  silver-mines  in  Colorado,  its  chief  industry 

Chicago  Railroad  with  the  Ohio  Central  Railroad.    The  is  mining,  and  it  contains  works  for  samphng,  concen- 

central  offices,  supply-d^t,  and  car- works  of  the  latter  trating,   and  reducing  the  ores ;   300,000  bushels  of 

road  are  in  this  place.     It  has  a  court-house,  two  banks,  charcoal  are  burnt  monthly  in  this  vicinity  for  smelting 

three  weekly  newspapers  (one  German),  nine  churches,  purposes.    The  Arkansas  Valley  is  here  7  miles  wide* 

a  larffe  public  school-house,  and  is  free  of  debt     It  has  Population,  2141. 

two  ioundries,  four  saw-mills,  two  planing-mills,  three  BUFFALO.     See  BisoN. 

flour-mills,  a  tannery,  and  manufactories  of  hosiery,  BUFFALO,  the  county-seat  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y,,  is 

knitting-machines,   copper  kettles,   ploughs,  farming  seeVoLiV    t^e  ^^r^  c^^y  in  population  in  the  State  and 

implements,  bent  wood,  and  carriages.    Here  the  skele-  p.  396  Am!  the  thirteenth  in  the  United  States.    It  is 

ton  ofa  mastodon  was  found  in  1838.    Population,  5936.  Sft,  ^^^^  ^^  ^6  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  at  the 

BUELL,  Don  Carlos,  an  American  general,  was  '  ^^'    head  of  Niagara  River,  in  42*  63^  N.  lat. 

bom  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  March  23,  1818.    He  gtad-  and  78®  55^  W.  long.     Its  distance  from  Chicago  is  539 

uated  at  West  Point  in  1841^  and  served  in  the  Florida  miles;   from  Cleveland,  183  miles;  from  New  York 

War  and  on  frontier  duty  till  1845.    He  took  part  in  City,  423  miles  by  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad, 

the  Mexican  War  as  captain  of  infantry  under  both  while  it  is  somewhat  ^ater  by  the  New  York  Central 

€kns.  Taylor  and  Scott,  and  was  severelv  wounded  at  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  less  by  the  New  York. 

Churubusco,  Aug.  19,  1847.     He  was  afterwards  em-  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Raibroad.     The  first  or 

ployed  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  at  Washing-  these  roads  has  branches  to  Niagara  Falls  on  the  north 

ton,  and  as  assistant  adjutant-general  in  various  parts  and  to  Jamestown  on  the  south.    The  second  road  haa 

of  the  country.    At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  branches  to  Niag^  Falls  and  Lockport    The  Buffalo. 

War  in  1861  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  troops  col-  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Raibroad  taps  the  oil  ana 

lected  at  Washington,  and  in  November  was  placed  in  coal  re^ons  of  Pennsvlyania.     Connection  is  also  made 

command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  with  head-  at  Lewiston  with  the  Niagara  Fsdls  branch  of  the  Rome, 

quarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.     He  was  appointed  mjgor-  Watertown,  and  Oswego  Railroad  for  all  points  on  the 

general  of  volunteers  March  21,  1862,  and  his  depart-  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.    Buffalo  is  also  the 

mcnt  united  with  that  of  the  Mississippi  under  Mai.-  western  terminus  of  the  newly-built  (1883)  West  Shore 

Gen.  Halleck.    He  set  out  to  join  Gen.  Grant  in  the  Raibroad,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore 

movement  along  the  Tennessee  River,  and  with  one  of  and  Micnigan  Southern  Railroad ;  the  Canada  South- 

his  divisions  reached  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  on  the  em  Railroad;  the  *'  Loop  Line  "  of  the  Great  Western 

evening  of  April  6,  when  Grant  had  been  driven  back  Railroad  of  Canada;  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 

to  the  river  by  the  Confederates  under  G^n.  Albert  8,  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada ;  the 

Johnston,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight    When  the  rest  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Erie  Railroad;  the  Buffalo 

of  Buell's  troops  came  up  the  next  day,  the  Confed-  Creek  Railroad ;  and  the  new  line  to  Chicago  known 
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as  the  **  Nickel  Plate,"  or  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Institute.     In  practical  charities  Buffalo  is  not  sur- 

St  Louis  Railroad.     This  large  increase  in  railroad  passed  bv  anv  city  of  its  size.    Besides  the   State 

facilities  has  thrown  Buffaloes  marine  commerce  into  asylum  for  the  insane,   it   contains   the  Providence 

the  shade  by  comparison  only.    The  opening  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  St  Mary's  institute  for  deaf-mutes,  a 

Erie  Canal  in  1825  was  the  beginning  of  its  commercial  city  dispensary,  an  eyeand-ear  infirmary,  and  the  fol- 

prosperity,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Board  of  lowiujg  hospitals :  General,  Homoeopathic,  Sisters  of 

Tra(fe.    The  harbor  is,  next  to  that  of  Erie  in  Penn-  Charity,  St  Francis,  and  Small-Fox.    Buffalo  is  a 

sylvania,  the  finest  on  Lsdce  Erie.    The  Buffalo  River,  port  of  entry,  and  at  its  custom-house  large  revenues 

which  has  been  made  navigable  for  over  a  mile,  is  are  paid  to  tne  U.  S.  Government  from^the  **  District 

protected  on  either  bank  by  extensive  breakwaters  at  of  Buffalo  CreeL'' 

the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  lake.  An  outer  Buffalo  was  founded  in  1801  by  the  Holland  Lsnd 
breakwater  4000  feet  long  nrotects  the  mouth  of  the  Company,  which  bought  all  the  tract  west  of  the  Gece- 
river  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  while  the  whole  see  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  whole  ofthis  tract  was 
harbor  is  guarded  by  Fort  Porter.  By  these  means  erected  into  a  county  called  Genesee,  with  the  county- 
and  by  constant  dredging  the  harbor  readily  allows  the  seat  at  Batavia.  In  1821,  Erie  county  was  formed,  with 
entrance  of  vessels  of  17  feet  draught  as  against  13  its  oounty-seat  at  Buffalo,  formerly  known  as  Buffalo 
feet  draught  in  1853.  The  business  of  elevating,  trans-  Creek  and  New  Amsterdam.  As  a  compensation  for 
ferring,  and  storing  grain  is  carried  on  by  22  elevators,  its  loss  by  fire  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  Dec  31,181 3, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  from  100,000  to  1,200,000  Congress  afterwards  voted  an  appronriation  of  $80,000, 
bushels ;  7  transports,  with  from  40,000  to  60,000  bush-  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  tne  village.  It  he- 
els storage  capacity;  and  6  floaters.  The  majority  of  came  a  city  in  1832,  and  its  growth  has  been  verj 
these  elevators,  etc. ,  are  controlled  by  an  elevator  asso-  marked  from  that  date  to  the  present.  The  village  oi 
ciation.  The  navigation  on  Lake  Erie,  as  is  shown  by  Black  Ro»ck  was  annexed  in  1853.  The  population  has 
the  records  since  1827,  usually  opens  about  the  middle  increased  as  follows,  according  to  the  U.  8.  census : 
of  April,  though  it  has  opened  as  early  as  March  14.  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830,  8G53;  1840,  18,213; 
and  again  has  been  delayed  as  late  as  the  middle  or  1850,  42,261;  1860,  81,129;  1870,  117,714;  1880, 
May.    The  healthfulness  of  Buffalo  is  shown  by  its  155.137;  1890.  254,457.  • 

death-rate  being  but  14  per  1000  yearly,  and  the  aver-  BUGGE,  Elseus  Sophus,  a  Norwegian  linguist, 
age  mean  teniperature  standing  at  48^  The  leading  was  bom  Jan.  5.  1833,  in  Launng.  He  studied  at  the 
articles  manufactured  in  Buffalo  are — ale,  boats  and  University  of  Christiania,  and  when  only  seventeen 
lake  vessels,  boilers,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  bridges,  years  old  wrote  his  first  literary  work.  On  tne  Permuta- 
carpets,  carriages,  castings,  cigars,  flour,  furniture,  tioti  of  Consonants  in  the  Speech  of  the  Norse  People 
glucose,  oils,  organs,  paper,  pianos,  scales,  soaps,  ana  '1850),  which  was  followed  Dv  a  series  of  similar  pro- 
mill  fumishinfi'.  Asiae  from  these  there  are  extensive  auctions.  In  1858  appeared  his  edition  of  Old  None 
forces  and  iron-works  of  various  kinds.  The  lumber  Folk-Songs^  a  standard  work  in  Norse  ballad  literature, 
trade  is  lar^elv  increasing.  For  mimicipal  purposes  From  1858  to  1864  he  studied  in  Copenhagen  and  in 
the  city  is  divided  into  thirteen  wards,  each  of  which  Berlin,  supported  by  his  own  Government,  and  on  bis 
sends  two  aldermen  to  the  board.  There  is  also  a  board  return  to  Norway  the  Storthing  created  for  him  a  chair 
of  health,  and  there  are  water,  police,  and  fire  com-  of  comparative  philology  and  Old  Norse.  In  1864  and 
missioners.  The  water- works  are  owned  by  the  city,  1865  appeared  his  scholarly  editions  of  the  Volsunaa 
Fifteen  steam-engines,  five  chemical  engines,  three  and  Hervarar-saga,  His  most  important  work  is  nis 
hook-and-ladder  trucks,  and  one  hose-cart  constitute  the  splendid  edition  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  original  text 
protection  against  fire  as  administered  by  a  paid  fire  (1867),  a  work  which  supersedes  all  previous  editions, 
aepartment  Law  and  order  are  preserved  by  an  effi-  Of  scarcely  less  importance  are  his  articles  on  runes, 
cient  police  force.  The  State  also  has  an  arsenal  here,  which  he  jpujblishea  in  the  IKdssIcrift  fer  Philohgi  op 
There  are  forty-one  hotels,  four  large  markets,  and  Paedagogik  and  in  the  Aarhoger^  and  especiaUy  lus 
twenty-one  cemeteries,  most  of  which  are  of  limited  epoch-making  Interpretation  of  Runic  Inscriptions 
size.  Three  national  banks,  eight  State  and  other  from  Rokstenen  in  East  Gothland,  published  m  the 
banks,  five  savings  banks,  and  four  private  bankers  Swedish  Antikvarisk  Tidsskrift.  vol.  v.  In  1867  he 
attend  to  the  monetary  wants  of  the  city.  The  relig-  edited  Plautus,  and  in  1878  ne  published  his  Old 
ious  wants  are  supplied  by  the  following  chimshes:  [talian  Studies.  He  has  also  written  several  articles 
Baptist,  11:  Catholic.  22;  Episcopal,  12;  Jewish,  4;  on  Romance  etymology  in  the  Paris  Ronmania,  sup- 
Lutheran,  German  Evangelical,  etc.,  21 ;  Friends^  1 ;  plying  many  gaps  in  the  works  of  Diez.  Littr^,  and 
Methodist,  15 :  Presbyterian,  12;  Unitarian,  1:  Uni-  others.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  oo- 
versalist,  1;  Con^i^ational,  1;  total.  101.  News-  cupied  with  his  studies  on  the  Origin  of  the  Norse 
papers  and  periodicals  are  issued  as  follows :  daily,  8 ;  Mytholoqic  and  Heroic  Saga,  of  which  two  parts  have 
weekly,  21 :  monthly.  6.  There  are  six  libraries,  the  appeared.  He  traces  a  Is^ge  part  of  the  old  Eddaic 
larger  of  which  are  those  of  the  Young  Men's  Asso-  stories  to  comparatively  late  sources  and  to  Greek  or 
ciation  (41,000  vols.)  and  the  Grosvenor  free  (25,000  Roman  originals.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  able  to 
vols.).  The  public-school  system  comprises  a  central  sustain  this  theory.  (R.  b.  a.) 
high  school  and  thirty-seven  public  schools,  with  a  total  ■  BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONS.  In  so  far  as  the 
force  of  454  teachers.  There  are  also  a  State  normal  g^y  l  iv  ^^^^^  "  building  associations'*  pretends  to  be 
school,  a  female  academy,  and  several  undenominational  p.  459^  Xm!  descriptive  of  the  chsuracter  of  the  societies 
schools,  either  private  or  belonging  to  orphan  asylums  ed.  (p-  W3  which  in  Pennsylvania  are  called  by  that 
or  other  endowments.  The  Koman  Catholics  have  ^*°'  ^'^'  name,  it  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  simply  in- 
twonty-two  parochial  schools,  two  colleges,  and  seven  dicative  of  a  result  that  has  followed  fr 
ooLvents.  Aside  from  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  organizations — namely,  the  extension  of  buildi  ^pc*- 
%nd  the  Historical  Society,  there  are  Uie  Fine  Arts  ations.  In  Ma.ssachu8ett8  they  are  known  and  v  be 
,  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  a*^*^  *be  Catholic  defined  as  co-operative  «*»v^ing-fund  and  loan  so* 
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On  the  3d  of  January,  1831,  the  first  association  or-  owns.  In  addition  4o  these,  the  borrower  has  other 
ganized  in  this  oountry  was  beigun,  under  the  name  of  pajoncnts  to  make.  Borrowing  is  made  upon  shares, 
the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Association,  at  Frank-  and  is,  in  effect,  an  anticipated  realization  by  the  bor- 
ford,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  started  as  a  rower  of  the  par  value  of  the  shares  borrowed  upon 
philanthropic  measure.  Some  of  the  originators  were  before  they  are  actually  worth  their  par  value.  For 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  co-operative  societies  instance :  200  members  form  an  association,  each  sub- 
in  Ureat  Britain,  ana  obtained  their  ideas  of  building  scribing  for  one  share  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $200. 
associations  from  that  country.  From  the  Oxford  Prov-  When  the  first  monthly  instalment  is  paid  in,  there  will 
ident  thousands  of  associations  have  sprung  up  in  all  be  $200  in  the  treasury ;  in  other  worais,  the  par  value 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  si>ccial  legislation  in  of  one  share.  Instead  of  waiting  for  every  one  of  the 
many  of  the  States  has  been  called  into  being  to  meet  shares  to  become  worth  its  par  value,  any  member  may 
their  wants  and  requirements.  anticipate  this  result  and  borrow  from  the  treasury  the 

The  associations  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  cap-  par  value  of  his  share — namely,  the  $200.  The  treas- 
ital  stock  divided  into  shares  of  an  equal  fixed  amount  ury  will  then  be  empty.  For  the  privilege  of  thus 
In  Pennsylvania  the  par  value  of  each  share  is  $200.  anticipating  the  borrower  pays  what  is  usually  called  a 
In  some  of  the  States  a  maximum  capital  stock  is  fixed  **  premium,"  which  is  a  sum  either  deducted  from  the 
by  law,  and  a  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  shares  loan  before  the  borrower  receives  it  or  paid  by  him  in 
that  any  one  member  may  hold.  Membership  is  obtained  instalments.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  deter- 
by  subscription  to  one  or  more  of  the  shares.  No  form  mined  by  the  highest  offer  or  bid  made  by  any  mem- 
01  proposition,  initiation,  or  balloting  is  required.  When  ber  at  the  meeting  when  the  specific  loan  is  awarded, 
once  organizea  the  whole  end  and  object  of  the  associa-  In  addition  to  the  premium  the  borrower  pays  interest 
tion  is  to  make  each  share  subscribed  for  worth  in  actual  at  the  rate,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
cash  or  an  equivalent  its  par  value.  All  other  results  The  interest  is  paid  in  monthly  instalments.  To  guard 
that  may  be  accomplished  are  incidental  and  seoondai^.  the  society  against  loss,  the  borrower  gives  security  for 
The  true  object  is  to  accumulate  assets  sufficient  to  dis-  the  regular  payment  or  the  instalments  on  the  snares 
tribute  to  each  member  the  par  value  of  the  shares  for  borrowed  upon,  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and,  where 
which  he  has  subscribed.  It  is  evident  that  this  end  the  premium  is  paid  in  instalments,  the  regular  pay- 
might  be  attained  at  once  were  each  member  to  pav  luent  of  the  instalmenta  The  shares  borrowed  upon 
into  the  treasury  the  par  value  of  the  shares  for  whicn  are  also  assigned  as  collateral  to  the  association.  The 
he  has  subscribed,  or  it  might  be  attained  in  time  by  security  generally  offered  is  either  real  estate  or  stock 
regular  payments  made  on  account  and  hoarded  in  a  of  the  association.  The  former  is  usually  in  the  shape 
common  treasury.  Such  methods  of  pa3rment  would,  of  a  mortgage,  while  the  latter  is,  in  substance,  simplv 
however,  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  or  an  assignment  to  the  association  of  shares  of  stock  suf- 
the  associations,  one  of^  which  is  to  make  money  by  ficient  m  actual  paid-up  value  to  secure  the  society 
the  judicious  investment  of  money.  Payments  are  against  loss.  Any  marketable  security  may  be  offered, 
made  on  account  of  each  share  in  regular  periodical  and,  unless  the  by-laws  prohibit,  may.  in  the  discretion 
instalments  of  a  certain  fixed  amount  The  time  of  the  directors,  be  received.  When  tne  association  has 
when  these  are  made  is  called  the  meeting-night  attained  its  object  in  making  aU  the  shares  worth  in 
In  Pennsylvania  the  meeting-night  is  once  a  month,  money  or  its  equivalent  their  par  value,  the  securities 
and  an  instalment  of  $1  on  each  share  is  then  due  ana  are  returned  to  the  borrower  and  his  debt  is  cancelled, 
payable.  In  this  manner  the  associations  combine  all  The  non-borrower  of  course  receives  the  cash  par  value 
the  advantages  of  saving-fund  societies,  and  at  the  of  his  shares,  but  the  borrower,  having  alreadv  realized 
same  time  it  is  compulsory  on  the  depositor  to  de-  the  par  value,  receives  only  a  cancellation  of  his  debt 
posit,  for  a  small  fine  is  imposed  upon  every  default  Tnis,  in  brief,  is  a  general  description  of  buildine  as 
in  the  regular  payment  of  instalments.  If  a  member  sociations.  But,  although  there  is  one  genus,  thero 
be  in  default  for  a  certain  time  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  he  are  several  species,  characterized  by  different  methods 
ceases  to  be  a  member,  and  if  he  be  a  non-borrower  he  of  charging  premiums.  In  the  old  Philadelphia  socic- 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  withdrawal  value  of  his  scares,  tics  the  metnod  of  borrowing  was  by  a  percentage  on 
less  the  dues  and  fines  he  may  owe  to  the  association,  the  sum  loaned,  and  deducted  at  once  from  the  amount 
If  he  be  a  borrower,  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness  to  given  to  the  borrower.  For  instance,  if  the  highest 
the  association  is  realized  from  the  securities  he  haa  premium  offered  should  be  30  per  cent  and  the  suc- 
given  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  obligations  as  a  bor-  ccssful  bidder  be  awarded  a  loan  upon  one  share,  he 
rower,  and  the  balance,  if  any,  placed  to  his  credit  would  receive  $200  less  30  percent,  or $140.  The  $60 
If  the  payments  made  by  stockholders  were  simply  to  he  pays  for  the  privilege  of  anticipating  the  par  value 
be  hoarded,  the  shares  in  Pennsylvania  associations  of  the  share.  In  many  societies  tne  borrower  pays  in* 
would  be  worth  their  par  value  in  exactly  200  months,  terest  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares  borrowea  upon, 
The  theory  of  the  associations  is,  however,  that  the  par  even  though  tne  premium  is  deducted  as  above  men- 
value  will  De  reached,  or,  in  common  parlance,  the  asso-  tioned,  while  in  otner  societies  interest  is  paid  onlj^  on 
ciation  will  be  at  an  end,  in  about  half  of  that  time.  It  the  sum  actually  received  bv  him.  Some  associations 
has  not  been  a  rare  thing  for  associations  to  expire  in  require  the  borrower  to  pav  the  premium  bid  in  monthly 
from  nine  to  ten  years.  The  method  by  which  the  instalments.  There  is  a  third  class,  called  **interest-in- 
shares  thus  attain  their  par  value  in  so  short  a  time  is  advance  associations,''  in  which  the  premium  offered  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  building  associations,  in  the  shape  of  interest  The  bidder  offers  interest  for 
The  stockholders  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^namely,  so  many  months,  and  he  who  offers  for  the  longest 
l)orrowers  and  non-borrowers ;  any  member  may  belong  term  is  awarded  the  loan.  A  minimum  number  of 
to  cither  or  both  of  these  classes.  No  one  who  is  not  a  months  is  fixed  by  the  by-laws  below  which  no  bid  will 
member  is  permitted  to  borrow.  The  duties  of  the  non-  be  received.  The  interest  that  the  bidder  offers  is  then 
borrower  are  ver)^  simple,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  regular  deducted  at  once  from  the  loan,  and  until  the  period 
payment  of  the  instalments  upon  the  shares  which  he  for  which  he  haa  bid  expires  he  simply  pa3rs  into  the 
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society  hiB  regular  instalment-dudl  upon  the  shares  on  oessiye  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  In  1827,  in  1848.  is 
which  he  has  borrowed.  Should  the  association  not  1862,  and  in  1870  there  were  upnsings  of  the  Bulga- 
«nd  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  number  of  months  rians  against  the  oppression  of  their  masters,  and  many 
for  which  he  has  bid  interest,  he  is  charged  regular  in-   Bulganans  lost  their  lives. 

terest  thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  the  associa-  The  Bulgarian  Church,  founded  in  the  ninth  century,, 
tion.  Provision  is  made  in  all  associations  for  with-  had  always  claimed  independence  ofthe  Orthodox  Greek 
drawing  members  and  borrowers  desirous  of  paying  off  Church,  though  similar  to  it  in  ductrines  and  forms.  Thr 
loans  Scfore  they  are  due.  In  the  former  case  the  Bulgarians  dmg  to  it  with  the  most  intense  devotion 
withdrawing  member  receives  not  the  actual  value  of  they  hailed,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  joy  the  re-estal 
his  shares,  but,  in  addition  to  the  p^nnents  be  has  lishment  of  that  Church  under  a  Bulgarian  exarcb. 
made,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  or  a  certain  bishops,  and  clergy  in  Feb.j  1872.  A  small  proper- 
rate  of  interest,  as  determined  by  the  by-laws.  In  the  tion  of  the  Bulganans  had,  mdeed,  been  forcibly  con- 
latter,  the  borrower  receives  back  a  certain  portion  of  verted  to  Mohammedanism  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  premium  he  has  paid,  the  amount  of  which  de-  their  descendants,  called  Pomaks,  were  still  Mohammed- 
creases  with  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  has  ans,  but  thc^  were  mostly  in  sympathy  with  the  Chris- 
had  the  use  of  bis  loan,  tian  Bulgarians :  theirworst  enemies  were  the  Osmanlv 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  it  was  Turks,  Tatars,  and  Circassians,  all  fanatical  Moham- 
not  unusual  for  associations  to  expire  in  from  nine  to  medana,  who  constituted  about  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ten  years.  A  difficulty  was  early  met  with,  however,  ulatiou.  After  the  uprising  in  Bosnia  in  1875  the- 
in  ksnding  money  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  ex-  Bulgarians,  who  had  petitioned  ior  years  for  the  re- 
istence  of  the  society.  Borrowers  who  desired  loans  dress  of  their  grievances  without  obtaining  any  relief,, 
for  short  periods  were  few,  and  although  the  amount  were  disposed  to  rise  also.  Thcv  demanded — (1)  that 
of  premium  became  less  as  the  society  increased  in  age,  the  country  should  be  governed  by  Christian  instead 
yet  this  advantage  was  set  off  by  the  fact  that  all  loans  of  Turkish  officials,  since  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
matured  at  the  expiration  of  the  association.  Another  population  were  Christians ;  (2)  that  the  Bulgarian 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  new  members,  hnguage  should  be  recognized  as  official,  or  at  least 
Every  month  the  shares  of  course  increased  in  value,  that  afi  documents  in  Turkish  should  be  accompanied 
and  the  purchase  of  one  became  more  difficult  A  new  by  a  Bulgarian  translation ;  (3)  that  the  taxes  should 
member  was  obliged  to  place  himself  on  the  same  plane  be  collected  honestly  and  justly,  and  without  distraint 
with  those  who  had  been  members  from  the  beginning  or  extortion,  and  that  the  tax-gatherers  should  not  be- 
of  the  association.  To  overcome  these  and  other  diffi-  allowed  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  rayahs  or  farm- 
culties,  serial  or  permanent  associations  were  introduced,  ers;  (4)  that  the  Bulgarian  and  Turk  should  be  equal 
and  are  now  almost  the  only  ones  in  existence.  In  before  the  law,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  one  should  be 
these  the  stock  is  issued  in  series,  and  each  series  is  in  righted  as  fully  and  promptly  as  those  of  the  other; 
effect  a  new  association.  In  many  societies  new  series  (5)  that  the  honor  of  their  women  and  girls  should  be 
or  new  issues  of  stock  are  made  every  year,  while  in  protected,  and  that  they  should  no  longer  be  the  orey 
others  they  are  made  as  the  exigency  requires.  The  of  the  Turks;  (6)  that  the  Christians  snould  be  allow- 
funds  received  from  all  the  series  are  thrown  into  a  ed  to  enter  the  militarv  service  on  the  same  terms  as 
common  treaisury,  and  loaned  out  to  the  highest  bidder  the  Mohammedans,  and  should  no  longer  be  subjected 
in  whatever  series  he  may  be.  Accounts  are  kept  with  to  the  odious  exemption  tax.  All  these  demands  had 
each  series,  and  the  profits  adjusted  among  them.  been  repeatedly  granted — on  paper.    In  the  autumn  of 

In  Massachusetts  a  law  requires  each  association  to  1875,  the  Bulgarian  committee  at  Bucharest^  composed 
set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  receipts  to  provide  of  Bulgarian  exiles  and  some  Bussianemissanes,aavi8ed 
for  the  exigency  of  a  series  expiring.  This  wise  pro-  the  formation  of  committees  in  the  larger  towns  to 
vision  should  be  generally  adopted.  press  these  demands  more  urgently.    There  was  no  in- 

In  the  Unitea  States  there  are  alt<:»gether  about  tention  of  actual  insurrection  at  this  time,  but  the 
4000  building  associations,  having  872,000  members,  movement  only  aggravated  the  difficult;^.  It  led  to  the 
of  whom  272,000  are  borrowers.  The  total  assets  are  affair  of  Eski  Zagra,  in  which  a  considerable  number 
estimated  at  $336,485,080,  and  the  annual  receipts  of  innocent  Bulgarians  lost  their  lives. 
$139,323,950,  of  which  $70,512,200  are  regarded  as  There  were  no  further  attempts  at  insurrection  until 
profits.  Pennsylvania  still  leads  in  number,  having  May,  1876,  when  the  younger  and  more  restless  of  the 
fully  1000.  Ohio  has  600;  Illinois,  450,  of  which  Bulgarians,  who  had  been  petitioning  the  sultan  through 
about  300  are  in  Chicago  ;  New  York.  300 ;  Missouri  the  winter  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  without 
has  200  ;  New  Jersey,  upwards  of  150  ;  Minnesota,  success,  began  to  talk  of  rising  and  procuring  by  force 
120;  Iowa,  100,  and  Massachusetts.  66.  the  rights  which  were  so  persistently  refused.    They 

BtJLGAIllA.  Like  the  other  vilayets  of  European  were  prompted  to  this  course  by  several  considerations: 
SeeVoLlV.  Turkey  which  contained  any  considerable  Bosnia  had  risen  in  such  force  as  to  obtain,  in  part  at 
p.  462  Am!  proportioup  of  Christian  inhabitants,  Bui-  least,  the  relief  which  she  sought ;  Servia,  thou|^h  still 
SliLed^)^  gana  sunered  for  more  than  four  centuries  delaying,  was  about  to  proclaim  war  against  Turitey, 
tne  most  cruel  oppression  at  the  hands  of  and  the  opportunity  was  thought  to  be  a  favorable  one 
the  Turks.  The  Bul^ians,  owing,  perhaps,  w  their  for  Bulgaria;  the  revolutionary  committee  at  Bucharest, 
composite  ancestry  of  Finnish  and  Slavic  races,  were  a  compo^  of  Bulgarian  exiles,  Roumanian  adventurers^ 
more  patient  and  long-suifering  people  than  the  more  and  Kussian  emissaries,  and  wholly  under  Russian  ccn- 
purely  Slavic  Bosniacs  and  Servians,  but  their  wrath,  trol,  was  sending  its  agents  into  Bulgaria  to  stir  up  an 
when  once  aroused,  was  the  more  terrible.  The  op-  insurrection.  This  committee  seems  to  have  aim^  at 
pression  of  the  Turkish  landlords  and  officials,  and  exciting  the  Turks  to  acts  of  violence,  so  as  to  give  the 
of  the  tax-farmers,  grew  more  and  more  intolerable   Russian  Government  a  better  pretext  for  engaging  io 

;h  every  year  of  the  present  centurv,  and  led  to   war  with  Turkey. 
uent  insurrections,  which  were  put  down  with  ex-       The  Bulgarians  had  no  leaders,  no  organization,  no 
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urns.  The  committee  sent  some  young  men  of  no  the  condition  of  the  vilayets  of  European  Turkey  was 
capaoi^  or  military  education  to  be(X)me  local  leaders,  considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighboring  princi- 
and  raised  about  $10,000  from  the  Bulgarians  to  pur-  palities  which  had  previously  been  tributaiv  to  Turkey, 
chase  anns,  every  dollar  of  which  was  wasted.  The  By  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  made  and  ratified  by  this  con- 
unarmed  insurgents  were  led  against  villages  of  no  great  gressit  was  ordered  that  *^  Bulgaria  should  be  consti- 
importance,  of  which  they  took  possession  without  re-  tuted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under 
sistance,  and  threw  up  some  slight  intrenchments.  In  ihe  suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majestv  the  sultan.  It 
a  few  instances  they  killed  Turkish  officials  who  resisted  will  have  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  mili- 
them,  but  when  regular  troops  were  sent  against  them  tia."  Article  III.  ordered,  ''The  prince  of  Bulgaria 
they  either  fled  or  surrendered.  A  few  months  later  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  confirmed 
Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  then  American  secretaxyof  le^a-  bv  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  powers, 
tion  at  Constantinople,  made  a  searching  examination  No  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  houses  of  the  great 
of  this  insurrection,  and  reported  that  only  fifteen  European  powers  can  be  elected  prince  of  Bulg^ia. 
villages  were  thus  seized  and  only  115  persons  slain  in  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  dignity  the  elec- 
all.  meet  of  them  in  fight.  There  was  no  burning  of  tion  of  the  new  prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same 
villages  and  very  little  plundering,  no  murders  of  women  conditions  and  with  the  same  forms. "  ^  ^ 
and  children,  and  no  violation  of  women  or  girls.  ^  By  the  constitution  of  1879  the  legislative  authority 

In  suppressing  this  insignificant  insurrection  the  is  vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the '*  National  As- 
Turkish  authorities  were  guilty  of  atrocities  which  have  sembljr  of  Bulgaria."  The  members  of  it  are  elected 
no  jparal^l  in  modem  times.  What  thev  did  is  graph-  by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  at  the  rating  of  one 
icaily  tola  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Schuyler.  Mr.  J.  A.  member  to  every  20,000  of  the  population,  counting 
MacGahan,  and  Mr.  Walter  Baring,  each  of  whom  both  sexes.  The  prince  has  the  right  of  nominating, 
visited  the  scenes  of  the  massacres.  In  the  sand^jaks  in  addition,  a  number  of  deputies  equal  to  half  the  num- 
or  provinces  of  Philippopolis,  Slivno,  andTimova,  and  ber  returned  by  the  popular  vote.  The  time  of  dura- 
the  neighboring  part  ofthe  province  of  Sophia,  seventy-  tion  of  the  assembly  is  four  years,  but  it  may  be  dis- 
nine  villages  and  towns,  manv  of  them  of  from  6000  solved  at  any  time  b}^  the  prince,  when  new  elections 
to  10,000  inhabitants,  were  wholly  or  partially  burned,  must  tsdce  place  within  four  months.  The  executive 
and  very  many  others  pillaged.  At  least  9000  housei  power  is  vested,  under  the  prince,  in  a  council  of  seven 
were  burned,  and  72,000  persons  left  without  shelter,  ministers,  viz. :  for  forei^  affairs  and  public  worship^ 
Property  worth  more  than  $50^)00,000  was  either  of  the  interior,  of  public  instruction,  of  nuance,  of  pub- 
destroyed  or  carried  awajr ;  15,000  persons  were  killed,  lie  works  and  agriculture,  of  justice,  and  of  war.  The 
and  many  were  thrust  into  loathsome  prisons,  where  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  which  the  principalitv  of 
they  died  from  starvation.  Two-thirds  or  the  slain  were  Bulgaria  should  pay  to  the  suzerain  court  (of  Turkey) 
women  and  children.  was  to  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  between  the  powers 

The  deposition  and  subsequent  death  of  the  sultan  in  signatory  of  the  treaty  at  the  close  of  the  first  yonr  of 

June,  1876,  and  the  deposition  of  his  successor,  Murad  the  working  of  the  new  organization.     It  was  also  pro- 

v.,  on  the  3 1st  of  August,  did  not  modify  the  policy  vided  that  these  signatories  should  calculate  this  tribute 

of  the  Ottoman  Government.  on  the  mean  revenue  of  the  territory  of  the  principality, 

The  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  and  elsewhere  had  roused  and  that  thev  should  take  into  consideration  what  pro- 

the  indignation  of  all  Europe.     Yet  strenuous  efforts  portion  of  the  debt  of  Turkey  should  be  assumed  by 

wgre  made  by  some  of  the  powers  to  prevent  war  on  Bulgaria. 

the  part  of  Russia^  and  to  extort  from  Turkey  such  con-  Area  and  Populatwru — ^Bulgaria,  under  the  Turkish 
cessions  to  its  Christian  population,  and  such  measures  rule,  was  of  uncertain  bounds.  The  new  principality 
of  reform,  as  might  avert  the  impending  danger.  A  whose  boundaries  were  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
conference  of  the  great  powers  was  held  m  Constant!-  has  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea  (in  part) 
nople  in  December,  1876,  and  the  strongest  pressure  on  the  east,  the  Balkans  on  the  south,  and  Servia  on 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Porte ;  but  all  in  vain,  the  west.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  24,360  square  miles. 
Controlled  as  it  was  by  the  most  fanatical  Mohamme-  In  1885  an  important  addition  was  made  to  this  area, 
dans,  it  could  not  recede  from  any  of  its  previous  ao-  In  September  of  that  year  Eastern  Roumelia  revolted 
tions,  nor  would  it  give  any  pledges  of  a  less  violent  from  Turkish  dominion,  by  a  bloodless  revolution,  and 
and  cruel  course  in  the  future.  A  protocol  prepared  joined  Bulgaria,  the  union  being  proclaimed  Sept. 
by  Russia,  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  six  15,  1885.  This  union  has  not  yet  been  legalized  by  the 
powers  at  London,  March  31,  1877,  proved  equally  powers,  Russia  opposing,  yet  it  has  been  permitted  to 
ineffective,  though  its  demands  were  very  moderate,  continue,  and  the  two  countries  are  now  virtually  one. 
There  remained,  then,  nothing  but  war,  which  was  de-  By  this  addition  the  area  of  Bulgaria  has  been  in- 
dared  by  the  czar  against  Turkey  on  the  24th  of  April  creased  to  38,562  square  miles,  and  the  joint  popula- 
(n.  8.).  The  history  of  this  Russo-Turkish  War  con-  tion  is  3,154,090.  A  war  with  Servia  followed  this 
oems  this  article  only  in  the  fact  that  all  the  important  union.  The  latter  coftntry,  jealous  of  this  acquisition, 
battles  of  that  war  in  European  Turkey  were  fought  on  and  claiming  that  Bulgaria  had  disturbed  the  equilib- 
Bulgarian  soil.  The  war  virtuaUv  closed  with  the  ar-  rium  of  the  Balkan  States,  invaded  Bulgaria  on  Nov. 
mistice  of  Jan.  25,  1878,  though  the  Treatv  of  San  I4th,  King  Milan,  at  the  head  of  the  Servian  army, 
Stefano  was  not  signed  till  March  3,  1878.  During  its  anticipating  an  easy  march  to  Sofia,  the  Bulgarian 
oontiipiance  of  nine  months  there  were  severe  battles  at  capital.  A  fourteen  days'  war  succeeded,  in  which 
Rnstchmk  on  the  Danube,  Nikopol,  Yeni-Sagra,  at  the  Pnnce  Alexander  defeated  the  Servians  at  Slivnitza, 
Shipka  Pass  (three  or  four  conflicts),  Kara  Hassanksi,  drove  them  back,  entered  their  territory,  and  captured 
Lovatz,  Kacelyo,  Kadikoi,  Provitz,  Etropol,  Kamarh,  pirot.  At  this  point  Austrian  intervention  stopped 
Ak-Kalanka,  and  Pirot,  besides  the  capture,  recapture,  forther  operations,  an  armistice  was  arranged,  and 
Nid  protracted  siege  of  Plevna.                            ,  peace  was  declared  March  1 ,  1886. 

At  the  congress  of  the  great  powers  to  determine  the  Qn  April  29,  1879,  the  Bulgarian  National  Assembly 

results  of  the  war,  which  met  in  Berhn  June  13,  1878,  elected  tor  prince,  Alexander,  son  of  Prince  Alexander 
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of  Hesse.    This  prince,  reoognised  b;  tlie  pciWers,  tried  to  establistiKhoolBofarttuid  literature  m  Norway, 

and  Batmequentlf  recognised  by  the  Porte  as  goveraor-  bat  hod  difBcultiea  with  the  GoverDmcnL     Ue  then 

general  of  JilaHtem  Roumelia,  was  highly  esteemed  by  purchased  120,000  acres  in  Potter  CO.,  Pa. ,  to  found  a 

the  people,  but  gradually  fell  into  disfavor  with  Kussia,  Scandinavian  colony  of  the  name  of  "Oleona,"  but 

and  intrigues  for  his  removal  were  instituted.     In  here  he  loet  his  fortune  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 

April,  1886,  he  was  kidnapped  by  Bossian  partisans  undertaking.     After  other  reverses  he  recommenced 

and  carried  into  Russia,     iletummg  immediately,  he  giving  concerts  in  Europe  and  America,  and  was  agaia 

nas  enthusiastically  received,   but    the  hostility  of  BuocesstuL     In  1870  he  married  a  Qerman  lady  in 

Russia  became  so  declared  that  he  felt  compelled  to  Wiscon^n. 

abdicate,  which  he  did  Nov.  10,  1886.  On  July  7,  His  violin-playing  was  most  brilliant  and  attractive, 
1887,  Prince  Ferdinand,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  electea  and  of  the  ohaiscter  best  adaprcd  to  please  large  con- 
sovereign.  To  this  the  great  powers,  and  particularly  cert  audiences  rather  than  small  coteries  of  students  of 
Russia,  objected,  but  he  accepted  the  throne  vrithout  art  Airs  with  variations  formed  the  principal  pieces 
waiting  for  their  consent,  and  still  fills  it  acceptably  to  >»  tis  programmes,  a:id  therefore  the  music  is  more 
the  people,  though  as  yet  not  authoriied  by  the  'ike  that  of  De  Beriot  than  that  chosen  by  Joachim, 
powers.  The  present  capital  of  the  principality  is  the  But,  although  not  classical,  it  has  afforded  great  pleas- 
city  of  Sofia,  population  32,452.  nre  to  multitudes  not  inclined  to  regard  mu«c  refleo- 

IndualrieM,  EEporti  and  Import.— Ths  Bolgarians  timely  and  seriouEJ;/,  but  simply  to  enjoy  it.     He  died 

are  almost  entirely  farmers  and  herdsmen.     The  soil  Aug.  18, 1880.     HiBii/e,wntten  by  hia  wife,  appeared 

is  very  fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  ^'^1^'^-  „nj„„     .     .    p.     ^     ■.    n-     ^.. 

wheat,  fruits,  etc.     The  moonUinous  districts  afford  BULLFINCH,  a  bird  of  the  fiimdy /JwiHitte,  Um 

ezcellent  pasturage,  and  there  are  immense  flocks  of  SeeVoLiV.  Iioxta  pi/rrhula,  L,  now  the  I^hulamU- 

sheep  and  goats  and  very  large  herds  of  cattle.     The  P-  *•*  *"■  ff«rii  of  naturalists.    There  are  several  other 

principal  exports,  aside  ftom  (train,  are  wool,  tallow,  Miii'id.)     species  of  the  genus  flflTAttfaforaierlyMp- 

bulter,  cheese,  hides,  flax,  silk,  and  timber.     Silk-  '     posed  to  be  confined  to  the  Old  World;  but 

culture  is  somewhat  extensive.     The  manufactures  of  ■  true  bullfinch  (/^  Gim"".  Baird)  hasbeenaswrtained 

Bulgaria,  being  of  the  simpler  sort,  are  consumed  at  ^  oc™'  '«  Alaska.    The  birds  of  this  genus  have  an 

home.   There  are  deposits  of  coal,  which  have  hitherto  extremely  thick  and  short  bill,  turgid  in  all  its  outlines ; 

been  neglected,  but  which  are  now  worked  to  some  *^^  <^'™.  "■"K^  and  tail  mMtly  black;  the  upp« 

small  extent  in  connection  with  valuable  ores  of  iron.  P""  S?*?-  i"t'»  " hitc  rump ;  the  male  with  most  of 

The  imports  are  mostly  of  iron,  coal,  textiles,  and  H"  "°Q"  V^  cnmson  or  red  of  some  shade-^The 
other  manufactured  goods. 

Financial  Condition. — In  1889  the  estimated  revenue 
was  tl5  700,000';  expenditure,  112,500,000.  The  total 
value  of  exports  in  1888  was  $12,706,000  ;  of  imports, 
*I3,200,000.  The  standing  army  numbers  29,473.  and 
there  is  a  large  reserve.  The  total  length  of  railway 
in  1889  was  432  miles ;  telegraph,  1734  miles. 

Eduenlion  is  at  very  low  ebb.  but  is  improving,  un- 
der the  resolute  eftorla  of  the  best  citi/ens  to  make  the 
Bulgarian  language  the  o£6oial  and  common  language 
of  the  nation.  Schools  of  all  grades  are  multiplying, 
and  there  is  already  a  Bulgarian  literature,  though  as 
yet  of  only  moderate  eitent.  The  Bulgarian  language 
belongs  to  the  Slavic  group  of  tongues/but  it  has  been 

corruptedby  the  introduction  of  many  Turkish,  Tartar,  Ballflach  (fyn-liula  Owriai). 

and  dreck  words.     In  ila  written  form  it  is  intelligible  .»-....,            ,        , 

to  thi'  nther  Slavic  nationalities.  common  buUnnch  is  easily  tamed,  and  m«7  M  tanght 

For  farther  Infonaation  the  readoT  may  consult  Cyprieti'  b>  sing  a  variety  of  tunes.      Whnn  Caged  it  IB  Bulneot  tO 

Bobert,    TKe  Slave   Frovincet   of  Turlcey ;    tTackfnzie    and  ft  kind  of  melamsm.      It  nesIS  in  thickets,  btuldinff  ft 

Irby,  TVoiel*  in  tht  Satonit  Frovinea  of  Turlity  tn  Europe,  uest  of  twigs  and  rootleta,  and  laVB  foUT  OF  fiverafe- 

mi-! 5;  W.  Forayth,  LL.I),,  The  Slavonic  Prorincei  SoulK  bluish,  speckled  eeiTB.                                                   ft  cT) 

*/  the  Danube,  1876;  Malcolm  Maccoll,  In  Qmlemp.  Kevitai,  iiiri  1     rttm    „  ™,|1  -.,„„  :„   M^rfV  ~„=t™  trt-- 

1876    "The  Christian  Sulytcts  of  tho  Porto ■"Jirei^ct  iiULlj  KUW,  a  small  Stream  m  JN ortfi-esstem  Vn^ 

CeidiiMe  der  Butgaren  (IBTG) ;  Hllferding,  Sfriin  u.hI  Sat-  gnif.  forming  the  boundary  between  Fairfax  and  ftinc* 

Siren  (187<);  E.  S.  Clark,  SacM  o/ European  TVrtey  (1878) ;  William  counlios  until  It  enters  the  Occoquan  River 

tockett,  The  Bagomiu  of  BiUgaria  and  Botnia  (18TS;.  about  14  miles  from  where  that  stream  empties  into  th« 

(L.  P.  B.)  .  Potomac     Bull  Run  has  eiven  its  name  to  two  battles 

BULL,  Ole  BoaNEHAHN,^n  eminent  Norwegian  fought  during  the  Civil  War— one  on  July  21,  1861, 

riolinist,  was  bora  at  Berg;en,  Feb.  5,  1810.     He  stud-  and  the  other  on  August  29  and  30,  1862.    The  Con- 

jed  under  Spohr  at  Cassel  in  1829,  but  received  so  lilile  federates  called  them  the  first  and  second  batties  of 

enooura^ment  that  he  began  tbe  study  of  law  in  tha  Manassas. 

Univeisity  of  Gottingen.     In  consequence  of  a  duel  he  The  former  was  the  first  real  pitched  battle  of  tho 

fic-d  lo  Paris,  and  there  was  meditating  suicide  by  war,  and  was  waged  between  the  two  largest  armies  en- 

drcwning  in  the  Seine  when  a  lady  of  rank,  noting  in  gaged  up  to  that  time  on  this  continent.    The  Fed^sl 

his  features  a  resemblance  to  those  of  her  deceased  son,  forces  were  commanded  by  Brig. -Gen.  Irvin  McDow^ 

gave  him  the  means  to  appear  in  concerts  and  assisted  and  the  Confederates  by  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Joeejdl 

nim  in  gaining  friends.     In  seven  years  Ole  Bull  had  E.  Johnston. 

gained  a  fortune  by  his  performances.     He  visited  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott wasstillincommandoftheFederal 

America  in  1843,  and  remained  two  years,  and  then  smiyibutwasrenderedbyaKeandinfinDityitKapableof 
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taking  the  field  in  person.    The  Union  army,  in  fit)nt  of  The  Confederates  had  a  great  advantage  in  a  su]:)erior 

Washington  from  the  Chain  Brid^  to  Alexandria,  con-  knowledge  of  the  ground.    Johnston  was  of  higher 

sisted  of  about  45,000  men,  principally  volunteers,  with  rank  than  Beauregsu^l,  but  he  cheerfully  acceptea^he 

a  battalion  of  800  regulars.    Oen.  Ilobert  Patterson  was  plan  of  battle  formed  before  his  arrival,  and  left  the 

at  Martinsburg  with  about  18,000  men,  principally  three  general  direction  to  the  latter. 

months'  volunteers.    There  he  was  confronted  by  Oen.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  turn  the  enemy's  left. 

Johnston  with  8000  men.    Patterson's  general  instruo-  McDowell,  leaving  Miles's  division  at  Centreville,  and 

tions  were  to  keep  Johnston  in  his  front  as  a  diversion  unaware  as  yet  that  Johnston's  force  had  come  up, 

to  McDowell's  proposed  movement     McDowell  re-  directed  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  to  cross  at  Sudley  8 

ceived  orders  to  D^n  his  march  on  the  15th  of  June  Ford,  then  to  turn  down  the  stream  to  Stone  Bridee. 

to  attack  the  Confederates  at  Manassas  Junction  on  Tyler  was  at  the  same  time  to  attack  and  carry  tne 

the  Alexandria  and  Orange  Raihoad,  about  35  miles  Stone  Bridge  in  front,  join  them  as  they  came  down  on 

south-west  of  Washington.    A  glance  at  the  topography  the  right  bank,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  seize  the 

will  show  that  the  defence  of  tnis  point  must  be  made  Manassas  Gap  Kailroad  and  cut  off  the  Confederate 

along  the  line  of  Bull  Run,  a  natural  intrenchment,  rear.    Thejr  were  all  directed  to  carry  four  days'  cooked 

whither,  on  hearing  ofthe  Federal  disp^ositions,  the  Con-  rations,  which  it  was  hoped  would  last  until  supplies 

federates  had  retired  through  CentreviUe.    McDowell's  could  reach  them  from  Alexandria.    Miles  was  to  mako 

army  was  composed  of  five  divisions,  and  contained  a  simultaneous  demonstration  from  Centreville,  with 

34,320  men.    Gen.  Runyon  was  ordered  to  march  in  one  brigade,  at  Blackburn's  Ford, 

rear  to  guard  the  communications,  his  most  advanced  Congress^  had  adjourned  pending  the  battle,  and 

regiments  being  7  miles  in  rear  of  Centreville.    This,  crowds  of  citizens  and  members  of  Congress  had  come 

with  other  slight  deductions,  reduced  the  moving  col-  to  applaud  the  expected  victory.    The  combined  move- 

umn  to  about  28,000  men.                                     ^  ment  was  ordered  for  the  dawn  of  Sunday,  Julv  21,  at 

Along  the  stream  the  Confederate  armv  occupied  a  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  so  that  Tj'lcr  would  be  in 

line  8  miles  in  length.    It  consisted  of  six  brigades,  and  position  at  four,  and  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  at  Sud- 

two  other  brigades  were  in  the  rear  as  a  support    The  ley's  at  six.    The  Confederate  leaders,  not  yet  aware  of 

total  effective  force  was  21,833  men,  with  29  guns.  McDowell's  plan,  had  determined  to  assume  the  initia- 

The  Union  army  was  set  in  motion  on  the  afternoon  tive  and  attack  the  Federal  force  before  the  arrival  of 

of  July  16,  to  converge  by  different  roads  upon  Fairfax  Patterson,  whom  they  expected  immediately  after  John 

Court-house.    This  force,  goodly  in  numbers,  was  an  ston.     But  their  plan  was  disconcerted,  and  they  found 

army  only  in  name — ^undriUed,  undisciplined,  entirely  themselves  upon  the  defensive.    The  night  of  tne  20th 

ignorant  of  its  commanders,  with  no  cohesion,  expect-  was  exceedingly  hot.    Tyler's  movement  was  delayed, 

in^  soon  to  be  discharged;  a  mob  in  uniform,  inspired  and  this  kept  Hunter  and  Heintzelman  back.    The 

only  with  a  vague  and  illusory  hoj)e.                 ^  former  did  not  reach  the  Stone  Bridge  until  six  o'clock, 

McDowell's  first  plan  was  to  feign  an  attack  in  front,  and  it  was  nearly  ten  before  Hunter  arrived  at  Sudley's. 
and  to  move  in  earnest  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank ;  He  crossed,  however,  unmolested,  and  marched  down 
but  the  country  was  so  wooded  and  so  little  known  that  the  right  bank,  followed  by  Heintzelman.  Evans,  who 
with  such  troops  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  this.  He  held  the  Stone  Bridge,  thought  at  first  that  Tyler's  was 
then  determined  to  make  his  vigoroxis  attack  on  their  the  main  attack :  he  was  soon  undeceived,  and  rapidly 
left  flank.  On  the  18th,  Tyler's  division,  which  was  in  changed  fronton  a  line  parallel  to  the  Warrenton  turn- 
advance,  reached  Centreville,  and,  finding  it  evacuated,  pike.  Hunter  placed  bumside  in  position,  with  Grif- 
he  with  mistaken  zeal  pushed  on  to  Mitchell's  Ford,  nn's  battery.  Burnside  attacked  so  fiercely  that  Evans 
but  soon  found  his  advance  exposed  to  such  an  artillery-  called  for  reinforcements,  which  were  supplied  by  Gen. 
fire  as  obliged  him  to  fall  back  in  oonfrision :  he  ordered  Bee  with  six  guns  frx)m  the  batteries  or  Imboden  and 
forward  a  battery,  and  engaged  in  an  artillery-duel  Richardson,  burnside,  pressed  bv  this  new  force,  was 
which  caused  the  enemy  to  retire  across  the  ford  and  supported  by  Col.  Sykes  with  the  battalion  of  regulars, 
to  call  for  reinforcements  from  Early.  The  Federal  loss  Gen.  Hunter  was  wounded  at  this  time,  and  the  com- 
in  this  preliminary  and  unintended  action  was  about  mand  of  the  division  devolved  on  Burnside.  Porter 
100 ;  that  of  the  Confederates,  78.  After  this  McDow-  came  up  on  Bumside's  right ;  Sherman's  brigade  of 
ell  made  a  careful  reoonnoissance  to  avoid  all  such  chance  Tyler's  division  came  across  a  ford  just  above  Stono 
encounters.  This  and  other  delays  frustrated  his  pur-  Bridge ;  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates  was  driven 
pose  to  make  the  attack  on  the  20th,  and  thus,  as  will  back  in  conftision,  and  victory  seemed  secure  for  the 
he  seen,  greatly  diminished  his  chance  of  success,  espc-  Federal  cause.  The  hope  of  the  Confederate  generals 
cially  as  numbers  of  the  three  months'  men  were  now  was  now  not  to  conquer,  out  to  extricate  themselves  from 
clamorous  to  leave,  their  time  having  expired.  But  the  utter  destruction.  To  the  mihtary  critic  it  seems  clear 
worst  result  of  the  delay  was  that  it  enabled  the  main  that,  instead  of  attacking  in  front,  the  Federal  tactics 
body  of  Johnston's  "Army  of  the  Shenandoah"  to  should  have  been  to  pass  around  the  already  discom- 
arrive  and  take  part  in  the  action.  That  general  had  ar-  fited  left  of  the  enemy  to  the  Manassas  d^p6t,  by  which 
rived  in  person  at  noon  of  the  20th,  bringing  with  him  T.  the  disorderly  crowd  would  have  been  enveloped  and 
J.  Jackson's  brigade  of  five  regiments  and  Bee's  of  four,  captured.  The  former  course  was,  however,  adopted, 
which  were  in  position  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  on  giving  an  advantage  to  the  Confederates.  They  were 
the  21st.  Thus  6000  men  and  20  guns  had  come  up  to  now  on  the  plateau,  and  McDowell  at  the  foot  of  the 
reinforce  Beauregard,  realizing  McDowell's  fears:  he  slope.  He  continued  to  press  them  and  their  resist- 
could  only  now  hope  that  Patterson  was  on  their  heels,  ance  became  stronger  every  moment  By  twelve  o'clock 
lie  was  to  be  disappointed.  On  leaving  Patterson's  Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  on  the  plateau,  where 
front,  Johnston's  force  had  marched  rapidly  through  were  7000  men,  well  posted  and  partially  concealed 
Ashby's  Gap  to  Piedmont,  where  they  had  taken  the  in  the  thickets  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  thirteen 
railroad  to  Manassas.  Jackson's  brigade  was  postecL  guns  To  dislodge  them,  the  Federal  force  which  had 
in  the  rear  of  Bonham^  and  Bee's  in  support  of  Cocke.  reaahecC  the  plateau  was  about  10,000  strong,  with 
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twenty-two  mms.  Porter  o^  Hunter's  di^nsion  on  the  ments  from  McClellan's  army.  Finding  it  impoesibA 
right,  Franklin  and  Wilcox  of  Heintzelman's  in  the  oen-  to  cross  this  river  in  front,  Lee  then  sent  Jackson  on  a 
tre,  and  Sherman  and  Keyes  on  the  left.  The  bat-  hazardous  expedition  around  the  Union  right  to  cut 
tienes  were  commanded  by  Griffin,  Ricketts,  and  Arnold.  Pope*s  railroswi  communication  at  Manassas  Junction. 
Bumside's  troops  were  out  of  ammunition,  and  were  Jackson,  having  passed  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  in 
unable  to  participate  in  the  action.  Howard's  brigade  the  Bull  Run  Mountains,  which  had  been  left  entircV 
was  still  upon  Bull  Run.  ^  The  Confederate  army  had  unguarded,  reached  the  raihwid  at  Bristoe  Station,  and 
taken  heart  and  repelled  every  attack.  By  a  fatal  mis-  afterwards  destroved  immense  supplies  at  Manassas 
take,  Griffin  allowed  a  force  of  the  enemy  to  come  upon  Junction  intended  for  Pope's  army.  He  then  with- 
hiin,  thinking  that  they  were  his  own  battery  supports,  drew  tow^s  the  former  battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  where 
His  batteiy  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  last  was  left  he  oould'be  more  readily  joined  by  Longstreet,  who  wai 
upon  the  field.  The  preponderance  was  still  in  favor  also  coming  through  Tlioroughfare  Gaj).  Pope,  sap- 
or the  Federal  troops,  when  a  new  element  came  in  to  nosing  the  enemy  to  be  still  in  the  neighbornood  of 
turn  the  scale.  This  was  the  appearance  on  the  unpro-  Manassas  Junction,  ordered  his  scattered  corps  to  con- 
tected  Federal  right  of  Elzey's  Confederate  brigade,  led  centrate  there,  and  even  when  he  found  this  place  de- 
by  R  Kirbv  Smith,  the  last  contingent  of  Johnston^s  serted  still  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Jackson  had  gone 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  which  had  left  Patterson's  to  the  east  to  destroy  the  Union  stores.  But  the  lat- 
front — 1700  fr^esh  men  thrown  upon  an  exposed  flank  ter,  who  had  marched  north-west  near  the  luittlefield 
at  a  critical  moment  Smith,  guided  by  the  firing,  had  of  Bull  Run,  where  the  deep  cutting  of  an  abandoned 
stopped  the  cars  at  the  nearest  point  and  had  come  railroad  furnished  a  strong  defence,  soon  came  to  the 
into  action  at  a  double-quick  on  the  Confederate  left,  conclusion  frt)m  the  movements  of  Pope's  army  that 
This  turned  the  tide :  the  enemy  seconded  this  vigorous  it  was  in  full  retreat  to  Washington.  The  battle  of 
attack  by  an  advance  along  the  line.  McDowell's  force  Gainesville,  brought  on  accidentally  on  Aug.  28th.  re- 
was  arrested,  driven  back^  rolled  up,  routed.  It  melted  vealed  to  each  side  more  clearly  the  object  oi  the  otner, 
away,  not  more  from  panic  than  from  want  of  cohesion,  and  on  the  next  morning  Pope  felt  confident  that  he 
Instead  of  retreating  by  the  nearest  routes,  the  com-  would  capture  or  destroy  Jackson's  army  unless  it  should 
mands  rushed  back  on  the  roads  on  which  they  had  be  joinea  by  Longstreet,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  sdll 
oome,  making  thus  long  detours  in  their  flight  The  distant  a  day's  march.  In  fact  however,  Longstreet 
men  threw  away  everything,  broke  through  and  tumbled  was  already  at  Gainesville,  and  joined  Jackson  at 
over  Howard's  brigade,  orossed  the  stream  above  Cub  Groveton  about  noon.  At  9  A.  M.  Tope  had  issued  a 
Run,  the  bridge  over  which  was  soon  obstructed  by  a  joint  order  to  McDowell  and  Porter,  who  were  on  the 
broken  wagon.  To  rally  thein  was  impossible ;  all  at-  left  of  the  Union  army,  to  move  on  Gainesville  and  to 
tempts  to  cover  the  retreat  failed.  Behind  them  were  be  ready  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  at  night  for 
the  Confederate  cavalry  and  artilleiy.  The  reserves  at  supi)lies.  Porter  had  already  marched  firom  Bristoe 
Centreville  could  not  stay  the  flying  mass,  but  joined  it,'  Station  back  to  Manassas  Junction  and  towards  tlie 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  confusion  what  was  left  enemy,  but,  being  isolated,  did  not  make  an  attack, 
of  the  army  made  no  stop  until  it  was  under  the  guns  McDowell,  finding  the  execution  of  the  movement 
of  the  capital.  The  disaster  was  complete.  Jeflerson  impracticable  on  account  of  Longstreet's  march  past 
Davis,  the  Confederate  President,  had  arrived  on  the  Gainesville,  withdrew  to  join  the  rest  of  Pope's  forces, 
battlefield  at  four  o'clock.  As  he  came  up,  the  stream  Porter  remained  where  he  was,  watching  the  enemy  in 
of  Confederate  fd^tives  on  the  road  to  Richmond  con-  front,  sending  out  scouts  to  find  McDowell,  and  waiting 
winced  him  that  his  army  was  defeated,  when  he  found,  for  further  orders.  Meantime,  a  desperate  battle  was 
to  his  astonishment,  that  their  victory  was  perfect  The  fought  at  Groveton,  and  Jackson,  who  stood  strictly  on 
estimate  of  losses  is  not  exact  Those  of  the  Confed-  the  defensive,  seemed  to  be  driven  back.  Gen.  Pope 
erates  were  about  378  killed,  1489  wounded,  and  a  few  sent  to  Porter  an  order  dated  4.30  P.  M.  ordering  him 
taken  prisoners.  The  Federal  army  lost  481  Idlled,  1011  to  push  into  the  action  at  once  on  the  enemy's  rigbt 
wounded,  1460  prisoners,  and  25  guns  captured  or  de-  flank.  The  order  was  received  about  6  P.  m..  but  Fbr- 
Btroyed.  ^  ter,  on  account  of  Longstreet' s  presence  in  nis  front. 
In  the  teoond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  August,  1862,  delayed  moving,  and  early  the  next  morning,  afler  new 
the  Union  army  was  commanded  by  M%jor-Gen.  John  orders,  joined  tne  main  army.  On  this  da^  vAug.  30th) 
Pope,  and  the  Confederates  by  Gen.  R  £.  Lee.  The  Longstreet's  troops  were  massed  south  of^  the  Warren- 
former  had  been  assigned  on  June  26th  to  the  com-  ton  turnpike,  while  Pope's  attention  was  entirely  di- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  all  the  rected  to  Jackson's  smaller  army  on  the  north  side. 
Union  forces  in  yirffinia  except  those  under  jML^jor-Gen.  He  ordered  Porter  to  advance,  supported  by  Hatch  on. 
McClellan,  then  in  front  of  Richmond.  The  attempt  to  the  right  and  Reynolds  on  the  left  This  attack  waa' 
capture  the  Confederate  capital  having  failed,  McClel-  pressed  vigorously,  compellingJiackson  to  send  to  Lee  for 
Ian  was  ordered  Aug.  3d  to  remove  nis  army  to  the  reinforcements,but  Longstreet  instead  brought  artiUeiy 
Potomac  at  the  mouth  of  Acquia  Creek.  Gen.  Pope  to  bear  on  the  nont  of  Jackson's  position.  The  attacui 
had  lefl  Washington  July  29th  to  threaten  Gk)rdonsviile  farther  to  the  right  were  not  serious,  for  Longstreet 
and  prevent  Lee  firom  concentrating  his  forces  to  attadc  now  began  to  asssul  the  left  flank  of  tne  Union  army. 
McClellan  while  the  removal  was  going  on.  Gen.  Although  taken  by  surprise,  the  Union  troops,  under 
''Stonewall"  Jackson^  who  had  already  b^n  operating  Col.  G.  K.  Warren,  occupied  and  held  for  a  long  time 
near  Gordonsville,  resisted  Pope's  movements,  but  did  Bald  Hill,  a  strong  position  south  of  the  pike ;  and 
not  prevent  him  from  advancing  to  the  Rapidan.  Pope  when,  at  last  they  were  driven  firom  this  hill,  anothei 
had  about  49,000  men,  while  Jackson  had  only  23,000.  hill  close  by  Bull  Run  was  held  by  Gen.  Sykes  with  two 
When  G«n.  Lee  saw  McClellan  actuidly  withdrawing,  brigades  of  regulars  and  a  number  of  other  troops, 
be  ordered  Gen.  Longstreet  with  about  32,000  men  to  To  bold  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  Pope's  armv, 
march  against  Pope,  and  the  latter  retired  to  the  line  which  was  now  in  full  but  orderly  retreat  before  Jack- 
of  the  Rappahannock  to  await  the  anrivalof  reinforce-  son's  advance.    When  darkness  set  in  the  legnlan 
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"were  withdrawn,  and  Gibbon's  brigiide  was  stationed  men,  occupied  Boston,  where,  landward^  they  were  shut 
there  till  afler  8  P.  m.  Soon  after  midnight  the  last  of  in  by  the  Americans,  the  coraon  becoming  stronger  dav 
the  Federal  army  crossed  Bull  Run  and  destroyed  the  by  day.  Gen.  Artemas  Ward  was  at  Cambridge  with 
bridge,  the  army  retiring  in  good  order  to  Ccntreville.  9000  infantrv  and  four  companies  of  artillery ;  Gen. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  reported  at  7241,  but  was  Thomas,  witn  5000,  composed  of  troops  from  Massa- 
probably  greater,  and  that  of  Pope's  army  about  chusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  and  three 
1 1,000,  but  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  stragglers,  companies  of  artillery,  was  on  a  line  from  Roxbury  to 
As  the  Union  arm^  had  thus  a^ain  retreated  almost  Dorchester :  this  formed  the  right  wing.  The  left 
to  Washington,  while  the  campaign  had  been  opened  win^  lav  from  Medford  to  the  Chelsea  Hills.  The 
by  a  too  boastfal  proclamation,  public  judgment  turned  peninsula  upon  which  Charlestown  stands  lies  opposite 
strongly  against  Gen.  Pope,  and  a  fi^w  days  later  he  the  northern  side  of  Boston,  separated  from  it  by  the 
was  removed  from  his  command.  Gen.  McCIellan  be-  Charles  River,  which  was  commanded  by  the  British 
ing  again  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  battery  of  Copp's  Hill  on  the  Boston  shore.  On  this 
Gen.  rope  made  two  reports  of  the  operations  of  his  peninsula  are  two  elevations:  the  one  nearest  the 
army,  and  attributed  his  failure  to  the  lack  of  co-oper-  extremity,  known  as  Breed's  Hill,  is  seventy-five  feet 
ation  or  treacherous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the^fficers  high ;  and  the  other,  called  Bunker's  Hill,  one  hun- 
who  had  come  from  Gen.  McCIellan 's  army,  in  con-  dred  and  twelve  feet  high.  Both  these  commanded 
sequence  of  these  charges,  Gen.  Fitz-John  rorter,  who  the  town  and  the  shipping  in  the  river.  This  peninsula 
had  remained  in  command  of  hij>  corps,  was  tried  by  is  connected  with  the  mainland  bjr  a  veiy  narrow  strip 
eourt-martial  Nov.  27,  1862,  and  was  convicted  of  dis-  of  land  called  the  Neck,  over  which  the  road  to  Cam- 
obedience  to  the  "joint  order"  and  to  the  "4.30  p.  M.  bridge  passes.  A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
order"  of  Aug.  29th.  On  Jan.  21,  1863,  he  was  sen-  American  generals  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forti- 
tenced  to  be  cashiered.  He  professed  his  entire  inno-  fying  the  peninsula.  Gens.  Ward  and  Warren  opposed 
x;enoe,  and  repeatedly  asked  for  a  rehearing  of  his  case,  tiie  plan,  out  it  was  carried  by  the  urgency  of  Putnam 
This  was  finally  granted  by  Pres.  Hayes  in  April,  1878.  and  Pomeroy ;  Col.  William  Presoott  also  favored  it. 
and  a  board  of  army  officers  under  the  presidency  oi  A  little  before  sunset  on  the  16th  of  June  a  body  of 
Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  was  convened.  By  their  report,  1200  men,  with  picks  and  shovels  as  well  as  their  mu»- 
luadeinAprilj  1879,  they  exonerated  Gkn.  Porter.  He  kets,  was  paraded  in  front  of  the  headquarters  at 
has  since  applied  to  Congress  for  restoration  to  the  rolls  Cambridge,  and,  starting  at  9  P.  M.,  crossed  the  Neck. 
of  the  army,  but  thus  far  without  efiect  The  contro-  They  were  commanded  By  Col.  Prescott  and  led  by  an 
versy.has  not  yet  been  fully  settled.  engineer.  Col.  Gridley,  who  had  before  examined  the 

BuLOW,  Hans  Guido  von,  a  German  musician,  eround.    They  moved  so  quietly  that  they  were  un- 

was  bom  in  Dresden,  Jan.  8, 1830.     He  cared  little  for  discovered.     The  question  at  once  presented  itself 

the  art  of  tones  in  his  early  years,  but  after  a  long  ill-  Which  eminence  should  they  fortify?    The  crests  or 

ness  he  suddenly  and  unaccountably  found  htmself  crav-  Bunker's  and  Breed's  Hills  are  about  700  yards  apart, 

ing  for  music.     In  1848,  while  engaged  in  the  study  The  orders  were  explicit  to  fortify  the  former^  but  when 

and  practice  of  law  at  Leipsic,  he  was  taught  counter-  on  the  CTound  the  opinion  of  Putnam  prevailed  that  it 

point  by  Hauptmann.     In  1849  he  became  a  member  should  Be  Breed's  Hill.    The  lines  of  tne  redoubt  were 

of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  published  several  polit-  soon  laid  out,  and  although  there  was  great  delay  the. 

ical  articles.    On  hearing  the  opera  ofLokenprin  at  Wei-  men  worked  with  a  will,     ratrols  who  were  »ent  down 

mar,  under  the  conductorship  of  Liszt,  Biilow  gave  up  to  the  shore  heard  the  British  sentinels  opposite  crying 

^he  faculty  of  law  and  went  to  Zurich  to  consult  witn  "All's  weU."    By  morning  a  strong  redoubt  eight  rods 

Wagner.    The  following  year  (1851 )  he  began  a  course  square  had  been  erected,  and  an  exterior  line  of  breast- 

of  study  under  Liszt's  direction,  and  in  1853  started  on  worics  extended  from  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill  to  the 

his  first  concert-tour.    Two  ye&rs  later  he  united  with  slough.     GRie  entrenching  tools  were  then  sent  to 

Messrs.  Stem  and  Marx  in  the  formation  of  a  music-  Bunker's  HiU.    At  dawn  on  the  17th  the  work  was 

school.     Subsequently  he  attempted,  with  Wagner's  seen  by  some  sailors  on  the  British  ships  of  war,  and 

co-operation,  to  institute  at  Munich  a  singing-school  for  they  immediately  opened  fire,  doin^  veiy  litUe  damage, 

the  special  purpose  of  training  artists  for  tne  operatic  however,  as  only  one  man  was  killed.    The  surpnse 

fitaffe.    Bulownas  since  given  many  concerts  in  all  parts  was  complete.    Boston  was  roused.    G«n.  Gage  came 

of  Europe  and  America^  and  especially  distinguished  down  to  Copp's  Hill,  firom  which,  through  a  glass,  he 

himself  as  a  conductor  oi  Wagnenan  operas.    He  mar-  oould  descry  Uol  Plrescott  on  the  parapet.    In  a  coun- 

tied  a  daughter  of  Liszt,  who  afterwards  was  divorced  oil  of  war  hastily  called  it  was  decided  that  the  works 

irom  him  and  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Wagner.  must  be  stormea.  and,  as  it  was  not  prob9>c^e  that  raw 

Billow's  chief  compositions  are  Ovus  SO  (Symvho'  militiamen  would   fight,  the   storming-pMty  should 

nisches  StimmunoMla  Nmccma) ;    0pm  16  (a  oailade  land  directly  in  front  and  charge  up  the  niU.     Mean- 

for  orchestra  m  "Der  S&nger's  Fluch    ) ;  and  music  for  time,  the  Americans  were  sleepyana  hungry  and  scant- 

ShsJcespeare's  Jultus  Ccesar.    II  CamevaU  di  MilanOj  ily  supplied  with  ammunition.    Fredi  men  were  needed, 

which  consists  of  ten  baUabilt  e  intermezzi  for  the  pia-  and  Prescott  sent  to  Ward  for  reinforcements.    The 

noforte,  is  an  interesting  collection  of  movements  that  latter  at  first  was  not  disposed  to  comply,  but  later  sent 

have  attracted  the  attention  of  critics  from  tlie  inge-  (Jen.  Stark  with  500  New  Hampshire  troops :  a  few 

nious  manner  in  which  the  melodies  are  developed  and  of  these  were  retained  to  fortity  Bunker's  Hill,  but 

intertwined^  and  specially  for  the  emplovment  of  part-  the  main  body  reached  the  redoubt 

writing,  which  is  so  rarely  found  in  a  gaJop  or  waltz.  About  noon  the  Americans  saw  twenty-eight  barges 

BUNKER'S  HlIiL,  commonlycalled  Bunker  Hill,  leave  Boston  in  p%rallel  lines,  filled  with  troops  in  scar- 

«te«voi  IV    an  enainenoe  opposite  Boston  near  which  was  let  uniforms  and  bringing  several  brass  field-pieces. 

pTiW  Am: '  fought  the  fiiBt  real  battle  of  the  Revolu-  The  force  was  commanded  oy  Major-Gkn.  Howe,  under 

ed.(p.52i     tionarywaron  Juiie  17, 1775.    The  British  whom,  as  second,  was  Gen.  Pigot    They  landed  at 

^*'**  ^'^'    army,  under  Gen.  Gtige,  numbering  10,000  MouHon's  Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  Hill, 
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and  halted  to  form  the  columns  of  attack  and  to  await  serious  and  difficult  character  of  the  task  she  had  mi* 
the  coming  of  reinforcements  which  Howe  requested  taken.  A  tall  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  high,  31  fed 
from  Gage.  Hiese  were  sent,  and  landed  between  sauare  at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  at  the  top,  marks  the 
Moulton*s  Point  and  Charlestown.  The  Americans  placeof  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill.  The  cornerstone 
made  good  use  of  this  time  in  strengthening  the  re-  was  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  the  semi-centenmal  day  of 
doubt  and  in  making  a  novel  kind  of  entrenchment  the  battle,  June  17,  1825,  when  an  oration  was  deliv- 
which  was  to  do  good  service.  There  was  a  post-and-  ered  by  mniel  Webster.  It  was  completed  in  1842, 
ndl  fence  running  down  to  Mystic  River.  A  few  feet  and  dedicated  in  1843,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  again 
in  rear  of  this  posts  and  rails  were  set  up,  and  the  the  orator  of  the  day.  The  cost  was  $150,000.  (H.a) 
space  between  was  fiUed  with  new-mown  nay.  This  BUNSEN.  Robert  Wilhelm,  an  eminent  G^ermao 
was  proof  against  musket-balls.  At  two  o'clock  War-  chemist,  was  bom  March  31, 1811,  at  Oottingen,  where 
ren  arrived :  he  had  been  appointed  a  major-general,  his  father  was  i)rofessor  of  Oriental  literatui^  Enter- 
but  had  not  yet  received  his  commission.  He  therefore  ing  the  universitv  of  his  native  citv,  he  studied  chem- 
declined  the  conunand  and  served  as  a  volunteer.  Im-  istry,  physics,  and  geology,  and  graduated  there  in  1831. 
mediately  after  this  the  assault  was  begun.  Pigot,  In  1833  he  acouired  the  v^nta  ctocenc^t,  and  in  1836  took 
with  the  left  win^,  marched  up  to  the  redoubt,  while  the  chair  of  cnemistiy  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Howe,  with  the  right,  undertook  to  turn  the  American  Ca£Bel.  '  In  1838  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 
left.  A  brisk  discharge  of  the  field-pieces  and  howitzers  narius  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in  1841  was 
of  the  assaulting  force  covered  their  approach:  they  advanced  to  the  grade  of  professor  orainarius.  In  1851 
then  delivered  one  volley  of  musketiy  ana  rushed  for-  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemistiy  at  the  Uni- 
waord.  The  Americans  reserved  their  fire  until  Pigot  versity  of  Breslau,  and  commenced  there  the  erection 
was  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  work,  when  a  of  the  chemical  institute.  In  1852  he  became  profee- 
volley  was  given  ¥nth  fatal  effect  The  trooi)S  halted ;  sor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  position  he 
many  fell  back,  some  approached  to  within  pistol-shot,  still  occupies.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ae- 
when  another  well-directed  volley  and  a  flanking  fire  ouiring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  grand 
from  a  few  American  troops  in  Charlestown  threw  them  duke  of  Baden  conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  pri^ 
into  utter  disorder  and  drove  them  back  to  the  landing,  counsellor  of  the  first  class.  In  1882  the  French  Aciidr 
Howe's  ri^ht  wing  fiured  no  bettor :  they  advanced  smy  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  honor  in  its  gift 
along  the  Mystic  to  the  post-and-rail  defences,  where  by  electing  him  foreign  associato. 
they  were  received  by  similar  volleys  at  short  range,  His  lectures  have  been  veiy  attractive  and  popolary 
and  were  driven  back  to  the  boata  not  only  from  the  beauty  of  his  st^le,  but  also  on  ao- 

At  this  time,  while  the  Americans  were  preparing  to  count  of  their  thoroughness  and  his  brilliant  illustnir 

resist  another  attack,  Charlestown,  which  was  built  tions.    Those  who  have  been  familiar  wiUi  him  as  his 

chiefly  of  wood,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  carcass  thrown  associates  in  the  laboratorv  learned  to  esteem  him  as  one 

from  Copp's  Hill,  and  was  soon  wrapt  in  flames.    On  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men — a  man  of  kind  heart 

eveiy  eminence  and  on  many  housetops  were  interestod  and  liberal  disposition.    He  lives  and  works  solely  for 

spectators,  giving  dramatic  effect  to  the  action.  the  development  of  science,  often  with  such  enthusiasm 

The  British  lost  no  time  in  or;panizing  a  second  attack,  and  absorption  as  to  make  him  absent-minded  as  re- 
but with  no  better  success:  agam  they  were  driven  pell-  gards  other  affairs.  Hence  many  good  stories  whose 
mell  down  the  hill.  In  conducting  a  third  they  were  point  he  enjoys  himself  Bunsen  has  never  married ; 
more  prudent :  instead  of  approaching  in  front,  they  he  always  has  been  free  frx)m  family  ties.  He  is  the  last 
assaulted  the  icft  flank  between  the  preastwork  and  of  that  great  trio  of  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the 
the  fence,  making  only  a  feint  of  attack  in  front  Here  earlier  period  of  this  century — Wbhler,  Liebi^,  and 
too  they  could  enfilade  the  left  of  the  redoubt  with  field  Bunsen.  Each  of  them  stands  pre-eminent  m  the 
artillery.  By  this  time  the  ammunition  of  the  Ameri-  branch  to  which  he  devoted  his  researches.  Of  the 
cans  began  to  give  out ;  many  of  the  men  were  without  three,  liebig  was  perhaps  the  greatest  chemical  geniu% 
cartridges  and  their  muskets  had  no  bayonets.  This  but  Bunsen  nas  been  undoubt^Iy  the  most  eminent  by 
third  attack  was  successftd.  The  British  entered  the  reason  of  possessing  a  far  more  general  education,  and 
work,  not  without  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  on  the  par-  especially  a  thorough  mathematical  knowledge,  which 
apet,  where  many  of  the  Americans  lought  bravely  served  him  in  investigating  many  questions  which  the 
With  clubb^  muskets.  Prescott  reluctantly  ordered  a  mere  chemist  or  physicist  would  have  found  most  dif- 
retreat :  a  last  British  volley  killed  Warren,  who  had  ficult  Bunsen's  investigations  are  models  of  scientific 
displayed  great  valor  and  coolness  during  the  entire  thoroughness ;  no  important  point  is  ever  lost  sight  of, 
action,  and  who  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  re-  and  the  whole  subject  is  worked  up  in  the  most  puns- 
doubt  Stark  still  held  the  fence  to  cover  the  retreat ;  taking  way  and  in  eveiy  direction.  Many  of  his  most 
Putnam  implored  theni  to  make  another  stand  at  important  investigations  are  not  concerned  with  sub- 
Bunker's  Hul,  but  in  vain :  the  entire  force,  unpursued  jects  entirely  novel  He  freauently  takes  up  obeerva- 
by  the  enemy,  crossed  the  Neck  and  marched  to  Cam-  tions  which  either  no  one  else  had  thought  it  worth 
Inidge,  defeated,  but  satisfied  and  defiant  while  to  follow  up,  or  which  had  failed  to  give  favorable 

The  British  strengthened  the  captured  works  and  r^lts  in  the  hands  of  others.  His  remaricable  suceesB 
erected  others.  The  American  loss  was  450 ;  the  with  these  must  be  attributed  to  his  great  mental  re- 
British,  1054.  Among  the  latter  was  M%j.  Pitcaim,  sources  and  mechanical  skiU,  which  enable  him  some- 
who  had  commanded  the  exnedition  to  Lexington.  times  to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties  by  the  sim- 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  were  greatly  plest  means. 

in  favor  of  the  American  cause.    It  led  to  the  evacua-  Bunsen  introduced  himself  to  the  scientific  world  by 

tion  of  Boston  by  the  British  forces  a  short  time  after;  publishing  in  1834,  jointly  with  B^rthold,  an  antidote 

it  gave  prestiee  to  the  raw  troops,  and  showed  that  we  against  arsenical  poisoning  in  the  fi^eshly-precipitated 

haia  oommanaers  only  needing  opportunity  and  devel-  ferric  hydroxide.  Many  lives  have  been  saved  by  it,  wad 

opment;  and  it  opened  the  eyes  of  En/i^land  to  the  Bunsen  was  rewarded  ¥nth  a  gold  medal  by  tiie  Prussian 
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Oovenunent.    Next  in  order  comes,  in  1835,  an  inves-  tions,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  the 

tigation  ffiving  the  chemical  and  cijstallopaphic  propr  influence  of  gases  upon  the  combustibility  of  oxygen 

erties  or  a,  new  class  of  femx^anides  with  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  on  the  law  of  the  absorption  of  gases. 

and  doable  salts  of  ammonium  ferrocyanide  with  am-  on  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  on  the  determination  or 

monium  chloride  and  bromide.  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and  vapors. 

In  1837  he  made  the  first  aiinonncement  of  one  of  The  year  1841  brings  us  another  veiy  important  fruit 
the  most  important  discoveries  in  chemistry,  that  of  the  of  his  fertile  brain  in  the  form  of  a  new  ^Ivanio  bat- 
so-called  caoodyl  compounds.  In  1760  a  French  chem-  tery,  in  which  he  substitutes  carbon  for  the  copper  oi 
ist.  Cadet  found  that  if  equal  quantities  of  arsenious  platinum  element  At  first  this  first  carbon-zmc  bat- 
oxide  and  dr^  potassium  acetate  are  subjected  to  de-  tery  was  unpleasant  through  the  nitrous  fumes  which 
sUiictive  distillation,  a  dark,  reddish-brown,  heavy  lia-  it  emitted,  but  since  he  suDstituted  in  1875  potassium 
uid  is  obtained  which  has  a  frightful  odor^  and  which  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  it  has  attained  a  form 
fumes  and  bums  when  in  contact  with  air.  Bunsen  which  is  used  for  telegraphic  and  other  technical  pur- 
found  that  the  chief  portion  of  Cadet's  liguid  is  a  sub-  poses  as  well  as  for  research  in  the  laboratory.  In 
stance  which  he  called  *^  alcarsin,*'  the  oxide  of  a  radi-  the  progress  of  these  investigations  Bun»en  published 
cal  for  which  he  subsequently  adopted  the  name  ''cac-  a  number  of  smaller  articles,  the  most  important  of 
od^l,"  and  which  is  now  known  as  **  arsendimethyL*'  which  are  on  the  thermal  springs  of  Nauheim,  on  the 
This  was  the  first  organo-metallic  radical  which  was  composition  of  the  salamanders  from  the  oopper-fiir- 
found,  and  the  discovery  opened  a  new  field  for  research,  naces  at  Rieohelsdorf,  on  the  Carboniferous  temtoiy  of 

In  1840,  Bunsen  succeeded  in  the  isolation  from  the  the  Maremma,  and  on  the  anabasis  of  parisite,  the  latter 
chloride,  by  means  of  metallic  tin,  of  the  radical  cacodyl  by  a  very  ingenious  indirect  method.  Next  in  order 
C|HeAs,  a  true  organic  metal,  capable  of  combining  came  his  ereat  investigations  of  the  volcanic  phenomena 
with  oxygen  to  form  cacodylic  oxide  and  cacodylic  acio,  of  Iceland.  When,  in  1845,  the  news  of  the  mat  erup- 
which  yield  numerous  salts ;  with  sulphur  to  form  anal-  tion  of  Hecla  reached  Marburg,  Bunsen,  desiring  to 
oeous  sulphides  and  sulphosalts ;  with  selenium  and  study  the  phenomena  connected  with  it  from  a  chemi- 
tellurium  to  form  selenide  and  telluride ;  with  chlorine,  cal  and  physical  point  of  view,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  to  give  chlorides,  bromides,  during  the  summer  of  1846,  and  the  time  intervening 
iodides,  and  fluorides,  oxysalts  of  these  compounds,  ana  was  used  in  preparing  a  perfect  outfit  of  accurate  ther- 
double  salts  with  metallic  chlorides  and  oxides ;  with  roometers  and  other  appliances  for  scientific  observation, 
cvanogen.  a  fearfully  poisonous  cyanide.  These  aU  One  of  his  objects  was  the  study  of  the  gevser-opera- 
snow  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  metallic  salts  that  tions,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  generally  accepted 
the  di£KX)veiy  of  caoodyl  became  one  of  the  strongest  cavern  theory  was  not  based  upon  sound  physical  prin- 
pillars  in  the  support  of  the  theoi;y  of  compound  radi-  ciples;  and  a  result  of  his  studies  in  Iceland  was  the 
cals.  In  making  this  investigation  Bunsen  was  the  pu||)lication  of  a  new  and  ingenious  theory  of  geyser- 
pioneer  in  a  dangerous  field  which  required  great  skill  action.  Of  not  less  importance  were  his  geological  >n- 
u  execution  and  steady  perseverance  during  seven  years  vestigations  on  the  processes  of  the  formation  of  the 
of  labor.  Most  of  these  compounds  have  a  horrible  volcjinic  rocks  in  Iceland.  From  numerous  analyses  of 
odor,  are  veiy  volatile  and  highly  poisonous ;  many  are  Icelandic  rocks  Bunsen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
spontaneously  inflammable  and  dangerously  explosive,  belong  to  one  of  two  types,  the  extreme  members  of 
Bunsen  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  the  explosion  of  a  which  are  the  normal  trachytes,  with  an  oxygen  ratio 
tube  when  analyzinff  the  cyanide.  This,  which  ia  one  between  the  silicic  acid  and  the  bases  of  nearly  3  :  0*6, 
of  the  most  beautind  compounds,  ciystallizes  in  large  and  the  normal  pyroxenic  rocks,  with  a  ratio  of  3  :  2. 
ciystals.  sublimates  like  camphor,  and  is  mort  danger-  He  made  other  interesting  observations,  and  traced  the 
oils.  Bunsen  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when  work-  agency  of  volcanic  gases  and  steam  in  the  deoompo- 
inj?  with  it  sition  of  rocks. 

Whilst  still  engaged  ¥nth  the  investigation  of  the  In  1852  he  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  research,  the 
cacodyl  compounds  he  published  several  smaller  chem-  reduction  of  metals  by  electrolysis  In  this  investiga- 
ical  and  mineralo^cal  articles,  and  in  1838  some  pre-  tion  his  perseverance  and  ingenuity  overcame  many  aif- 
liminary  results  of  one  of  his  memorable  researches,  that  ficulties.  The  first  metal  which  he  reduced  from  its 
on  the  gases  of  blast-furnacea  The  gases  of  charcoal-  chloride  was  magnesium.  Subsequently,  in  1854,  by 
furnaces  were  first  investigated,  then,  in  1840,  those  of  the  use  of  a  very  dense  current  he  separated  chromium 
the  coke-furnaces  used  lor  the  reduction  of  copper  in  large  plates  from  the  chloride,  then  man^mese  and 
shales  at  Friedrichshiitte  near  Riechelsdorf,  and  finally,  aluminium ;  and  in  1855.  jointly  with  Dr.  Matthiesen. 
jointly  with  Dr.  Lyon  Plavfau,  in  1845,  tnose  of  the  he  isolated  the  metals  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  ana 
Alfreton  iron-ftimaces  in  England.  The  last  especially  Uthium.  Later  in.  1875  the  metals  cerium,  lanthanum, 
will  always  stand  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  scnentifio  and  didymium  were  isolated  in  large  globules  under  his 
research,  and  the  practiced  results  gained  by  it  were  of  direction  bv  his  pupils  HiUebrand  and  Norton, 
the  highest  importance  in  tJie  iron  industiy.  When  In  1 853  he  introauced  into  analytical  chemistry  a  neat 
Bunsen  commenced  these  investigations  accurate  meth-  volumetric  method  of  very  general  application  and  great 
ods  of  gait-analysis  were  nearly  unknown,  and  he  was  accuracy,  based  upon  the  liberation,  either  directly  or 
obliged  almost  to  create  a  new  branch  of  analytical  indirectly,  from  any  of  the  higher  oxides,  of  an  equiva- 
chemistry,  on  which  he  in  1857  published  his  Gasome'  lent  quantity  of  iodine,  the  amount  of  which  he  deter- 
trische  Methoden,  A  glaffi  tube  closed  at  one  end,  with  mines  by  titration  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Jointly 
platinum  wires  sealed  in,  graduated  with  a  millimetre  with  Rosooe,  during  the  yeans  1855  to  1862  he  was  en- 
scale,  and  most  accurately  calibrated,  constituted  his  gaged  in  a  veiy  elaborate  series  of  photo-chemical  re- 
eudiometer,  almost  his  entire  apparatua  In  order  to  searches  with  reference  to  the  Ixws  and  measiuement 
arrive  at  high  accuracy  in  gas  analysis,  many  of  the  of  the  chemical  action  of  light :  on  photo-chemical  in- 

Dsical  and  chemieEd  laws  which  govern  such  processes  duction ;  the  optical  and  chemical  extinction  of  rays  of 

to  be  subjected  to  care^  ana  extended  invest'  Hght,  their  compai-ative  and  absolute  measurement  and 
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Uie  meaflurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  sunlight.  There  is  in  inorganic  chemistiy  perhaps  not  a  moie 

His  next  investigation  was  a  purely  chemical  one.  difficult  subject  than  the  separation  of  the  platinnfli 

which  greatly  taxed  his  jpatience  and  skill.     It  is  on  the  metals.     He  has  oommenc^  tiiis  inTestigation  with 

preparation  of  pure  cenum  compounds^  the  separation  material  furnished  by  the  mint  in  St  PetdBbonc,  Mid 

of  cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  an  in*  has  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  by  new  and  aooii* 

vestigation  of  their  salts.    This  was  followed  by  an  ini-  rate  methods,  of  which  he  published  Uie  first  part  in 

portant  paper  on  the  distinction  of  the  different  oxidce  I  ^08^  having  especial  reference  to  the  8ei)aration  of  i>iiie 

of  antimony,  and  a  new  method  for  the  separation  of  riiodium.    In  the  course  of  this  important  inveran- 

antimony  and  arsenic,  which  was  more  fully  developed  tion  he  was  seriously  injured  b^  an  explosion.    In  1870 

in  a  subsequent  communication  in  1878:  another  one  he  described  a  series  of  calonmetric  mvesdeations,  in 

on  blowpipe  experiments,  in  which  he  snows  that  by  which  he  determines  with  great  accuracy  the  speofie 

the  use  of  the  gas-lamp,  which  he  had  introduced  sev-  frravity  of  ice,  and,  based  upon  this,  his  new  ioe-cabr- 

eral  yearc  before,  the  presence  of  the  different  alkalies  imctcr  for  the  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of 

and  alkaline  earths  in  feldspars  and  similar  minerals  bodies,  etc.     In  his  investigations  he  nas  been  com- 

could  easily  be  recognized,  and  even  their- relative  quan-  pclled  to  resort  to  more  simple  and  accurate  methods 

tity  approximately  determined.  and  apparatus ;  analytical  cnemistiy  is  especially  and 

Of  all  the  researches  of  Bunsen,  important  as  they  greatly  mdcbtea  to  him,  not  only  for  many  laboratory 
always  were,  none  has  given  such  remarKable  results  as  contrivances,  such  as  his  gas-lamp,  his  filter-pump,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  spectrum  as  a  means  of  chemi-  others,  but  also  for  methods  of  analysis,  many  of  wliioh 
cal  analysis,  which  he  jomtlv  made  with  his  colleague  are-  now  in  general  use  on  account  of  their  simplkaty 
Kirchhoff.  With  the  development  of  this  branch  al-  and  accuracy.  (f.  A.  GL) 
most  a  new  era  begins  in  scientific  research.  They  were  BUNTING-  (etym.  dubious),  a  name  applied  with 
notthefirst^  however,  who  observed  that  if  a  colored  eeeVoLlV.  ^^^^^®  discrimination  to  various  spedes  of 
flame  was  viewed  through  a  spectrum  peculiar  bright  p*  470  Am!  birds  of  the  family  FringUUdoRy  diiefly  tiiose 
lines  would  appear.  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1822  and  ^^^'^^^  composing  the  genus  jE^ertsa  of  LimuBua. 
Talbot  in  1834  had  made  interesting  observations  in  ^  '  The  bunting  properly  so  called  i8.£^  miUa* 
this  direction.  But  these  observations,  and  others  like  ria  of  Europe.  Numerous  North  American  birds,  not 
them,  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  prog-  even  of  the  same  genus,  have  received  the  same  name, 
ress  of  science  until,  in  1859  and  1860,  Bunsen  and  as  snow-bunting,  Flectrophanes  nttToZts;  towhee-bunt- 
Kirchhoff,  by  a  complete  investigation,  found^  the  ing,  I^jyUo  eiythrophthalmus ;  lark-bunting,  CaJUxmth 
method  of  spectral  analysis,  giving  at  first  the  spectra  tpiza  hicolor;  black-throated  bunting,  Spiza  Amerir' 
of  the  metals  whose  salts  color  a  non-luminous  flame,  oarui.  There  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  character 
like  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  One  or  of  the  palate  by  which  the  ^'^  buntings"  collectively  could 
the  first  fruits  of  spectrum  analysis  was  their  discoveiy  be  distinguished  from  other  FringHUdoR^  but  such  haa 
of  caBsium,  a  new  alkali-metal,  in  the  mineral  water  qf  proven  not  to  be  the  case.  (e.  (X) 
Diirkheim,  distinguished  by  two  blue  lines,  and  shortly  BURDEN,  EtoRY  (1791-1871),  an  Amencan  in- 
afterwards  by  that  of  a  second  alkali-metal,  rubidium,  ventor,  was  Dom  at  I/umblane,  Scotland,  April  20, 
showing  a  chaxtusteristic  red  line  in  the  spectrum.  The  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  studied  engineer- 
residuum  obtained  from  this  water  being  very  scanty,  ing  at  Edinbui^h,  and  came  to  America  in  1819.  Eki- 
they  evaporated  forty  tons  at  once,  in  order  to  procure  gaging  in  the  iron  manufacture,  he  soon  made  an  im- 
a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  re-  proved  plough,  and  in  1820  the  first  cultivator  naed  in 
lations  and  analogies  of  these  two  new  metals  so  closely  America.  In  1822  he  became  agent  of  the  Troy  iron 
allied  to  potassium.  Their  researches  proved  the  exist-  and  nail  factoiy.  Numerous  patents  were  issued  to  him 
ence  of  these  metals  in  many  minerals,  mineral  waters,  --one  in  1825  for  making  wrought  spikes,  one  in  1835 
and  refiise  products  of  chemical  industries.  The  rela-  for  makmg  horseshoes,  one  in  1840  for  mftlfing  the 
tions  between  the  bright  lines  produced  by  colored  hook-headed  spikes  used  on  American  railroads,  and  an- 
flames  and  the  so-called  dark  lines  of  Fraunliofcr,  the  other  for  a  machine  to  make  blooms  out  of  puddlen' 
reversion  of  the  bright  lines  into  dark  ones,  the  absorp-  balls,  and  one  in  1849  for  a  machine  to  n^e  xton  baia 
tion-bands,  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  lifrht  of  His  greatest  invention,  patented  in  1857,  was  a  madiine 
the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  many  other  points,  were  grad-  for  making  horseshoes,  oy  which  sixty  shoes  are  made 
ually  brought  out  by  their  more  extended  researches.  firom  iron  bars  each  minute.  This  machine  has  also  been 

In  1875.  Bunsen  introduced  his  chromic-acid  battery,  patented  in  several  European  countries.  In  1833  he 
mentioned  above,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  new  ap-  built  an  enormous  steamboat,  which,  firom  its  pecoHar 
paratus  for  spectrum  analysis  by  electric  sparks,  and  shape,  was  called  the  "cigar-boat,"  and  he  adyocated 
gave  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  flame-spectra  the  construction  of  large  steamships  for  ocean  navigar 
and  also  of  the  absorption-spectra  produced  by  thechlo-  tion.  He  finally  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  iron- 
rides  of  the  metals  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  yt-  works  with  which  he  had  long  b€N5n  connected,  and 
trium,  and  erbium.  which  had  been  greatly  enlarged  imder  his  manage- 

During  the  progress  of  his  spectroscopic  researches  ment.  He  died  at  Troy,  N.  YT,  Jan.  19,  1871. 
he  was  working  on  several  other  subjects,  among  which  BURDETT-COD'^S,  Angela  Georoina,  Babon- 
the  investigation,  made  jointly  with  Bahr,  of  the  earths  k8,  an  English  philanthropist,  youngest  daughter  of 
contained  m  gadolinite,  erbia,  and  yttria,  their  separa-  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  was  bom  April  26,  1814.  Her 
lion  and  determination,  and  of  their  salts,  is  one  of  the  grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  a  wealthy  banker,  map- 
most  important  This  was  followed  in  1866  by  a  paper  ried  late  in  life  a  popular  actress,  and  left  to  her  an 
on  flame-reactions,  in  which  he  shows  that  by  very  sim-  immease  fortune.  Tne  latter  was  afterwards  married 
pie  and  ingenious  methods,  with  hardly  any  other  ap-  to  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  but  havinff  no  children, 
paratus  than  his  eas-bumer,  the  presence  of  nearly  made  Miss  Burdett  her  heiress  on  condition  that  she 
one-half  of  all  the  known  elements  can  be  ascertamed  should  add  Coutt»  to  her  name.  It  was  also  sdpnlated 
▼eiy  rapidly  and  with  great  certainty.  that  in  case  she  married  a  foreigner  she  should  lose  one> 
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diird  of  this  fortune.  On  coming  into  possession  of  her  BURDETTE,  Bobert  Jones,  American  JonmaUat^ 
wealth  in  1837,  she  began  a  lite  of  studious  and  s^  eldest  son  of  Frederic  K  Burdette,  accountant,  of  Hi»> 
tematic  beneficence,  giving  largely,  not  to  one  partic-  guenot  descent,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Gheensboro*, 
nlar  favorite  scheme  of  charity,  but  to  many  and  vnde-  Pa.,  July  30^  1844.  During  his  infancy  his  parents  re- 
ly-differing  objects;  and  not  indiscriminately,  but  eon-  moved  to  Gmcinnati;  thence,  in  1852,  to  I^ria^  BL, 
Bideratelv,  by  keeping  statistics  of  work  accomplished  where  Bobert  passed  his  boynood  and  youth.  He  re- 
and  to  be  accomplished,  and  gathering  innumerable  ceived  a  common-school  education,  graduating  at  the 
facts  with  painstaking  care,  that  her  noble  deeds  mi^ht  Peoria  high  school  in  1861.  In  1862  lie  enlisted  in  the 
not  fail  of  their  intention.  The  evil  effects  attendme  Forty-seventh  Illinois  infantxy^  and  served  as  a  private 
lavish  gi^  such  as  injuring  the  self-reliance  ana  soldier  in  the  Union  army  dunng  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
self-respect  of  redpientfl  or  encouraging  pauperism,*  lion.  In  1868  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism  as 
have  been  avoided  as  fieur  as  possiblelw  most  vigilant  night  editor  of  the  Fefma  Daihi  Tratiscnpt,  retain- 
and  (X)ntinuoiis  supervision.  She  built  new  schools  ing  that  position  two  years,  when  ne  accepted  the  posi* 
and  churches  in  districts  that  were  inhabited  chiefly  tion  of  cit^  editor  on  the  Evening  Review  of  that  city, 
by  the  poor,  including  a  handsome  church  at  Carlisle  On  the  failure  of  this  paper  in  Jan.,  1873,  he  went  oo 
in  Cumberland  and  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  the  staff  of  the  .floti^A^tf  in  Burlington,  la.,  as  city  ed- 
Stephen*s  in  Westminster,  besides  the  three  schools  itor,  rising  to  the  position  of  managing  editor  in  1875. 
and  clergy-house  in  its  precincts.  The  bishoprics  of  In  1876  he  went  on  the  platform  as  a  humorous  lee- 
Adelaide,  Cape  Town,  and  British  Columbia  she  tarer,  still  retaining  a  position  on  the  editorial  staff 
endowed  with  the  sum  of  more  than  $250,000.  She  of  the  Hawkey e.  His  humor  is  racy,  characteristicallv 
founded  an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for  the  American,  free  from  grossness  of  any  kind.  His  wife 
benefit  of  the  aborigines ;  provided  fimds  for  Sir  Henry  became  a  chronic  invalid,  and  for  the  sake  of  her 
James's  topoCTaphical  survey  of  Jerusalem  \  favored  medical  treatment  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
and  assisted  the  emigration  of  Scotch  and  Insh  fami-  delphia  in  1880.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
hes  to  Australia  and  elsewhere  under  certain  well-  ministry  in  1887. 

planned  conditions ;  built  a  model  farm  for  the  educa-  -DTTDnT  a-d^  u     i.-          a      *    -      x.      *  w*  » 

tion  of  the  Dyiks  of  Sarawak ;  gave  vessels  and  fishing  BUBGLABY,  breaking  and  entering  by  ni^ht  into 

appliances  to  poor  Irishmen:  and  instituted  an  orgam-  seeVoLlV.  a  mansion-house  with  intent  to  commit  a 

zation  and  fun^or  the  relief  of  Turkish  and  Bulglrian  £:  <7  ^  ^^''^"^  T™^  ?^  f  7^"^  gross  character,  as 

peasantry  during  the  Bussian  invasion,  sendinTto  the  &iM^  ^"^^  t"^""^  "^""'T  ^^\«^^^y.  <^^ ^^^  ^^^ 

Irtish  ambasaSiormore  than  $150,000.    InXondon  Vt          ^n  s  home. at  a  time  when  he  is  naturally 

her  labors  have  been  incessant,  for  connected  with  the  ^^"^  S^' ,  l^'n^™-  .^'°^  *    .K:  ^^^.^J^ 


seven  years,  the  inmates  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  ^  "it  .n»m.    ±u  w  uui, »  ur««Lmg  mcrei/  u.  «"w;r  » 

start  life  a^.    To  extend  the  benefits  of  the  new  ^o^  ^^°|^  IV^""  ^^"^  S?  wmd<>w,  even  if  it  has 

educational  plans  of  the  English  Government  to  poor  t^^  P'^^f  ^^^^^  ^Rf'^-     ^^9W  t^«  ^^^«°^  *^" 

districts  that  were  thinly  populated,  she  devised  an  pgoi^n  of  a  door  or  other  part  of  the  house,  h^^^ 

elaborate  scheme  of  providing  inspecting  schoohnasters,  ^^eld  si^cient;  but  if  the  latch  of  a  door  is  lifted, 

who  visited  various  phices  p^odicaily  iid  directed  the  ^t  the  sash  of  a  wmdow  pushed  up,  or  a  closed  fol^ng 

studies ;  which  plan  the  Government  adopted.    When  JJ^^^^  P^^^^^  ^P^j"'^'^!  through  fraudulent  artifice, 


Brown's  Lane,  London,  where  adult  women  were  fed  -  vi.  -    •    •    i     x     v                is.    *  j          ^ 

and  provided  for  generally,  and  taught  to  sew.    Gov-  ^^^5»  ^^^  T""'"*^  ^"^'  ^^  5°  ^P^''  fP?^  4^'  ^^ 

emment  contracts  were  tten  obtained  to  utilize  the  afteiwardsbr^k  opn  an  inner  door,  or  if,  having  got- 

work  done.    The  baroness  has  also  given  innumerable  ^^  "}  without  a  breaking,  he  afterwards  commits  a 

outfits  for  poor  servants  and  destitute  women  and  some  bre^ng  m  order  to  escape,  this  also  will  be  sufficient 

hundreds  ofboys,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  enter  re-  I»  ord^  to  constitute  burgkry,  there  must  also  be  an 

apectively  industnal  homes  and  the  royal  navy.  entry,  but  the  breakmg  and  entenM  may  be  effected 


were  tested  as  to  their  real  character  and  general  tft-  whole  body  of  the  Wh  -    ^  , 

ness  for  promotion,  and  m  due  time  were  provided  witli  mto)duces  a  part  of  his  body,  or  even  an  mstrum^t 

worit  by  railway  cJ)mpanies  or  were  admitted  to  the  ^  ^^^^^.^  remove  arUcl^  from  the  house.  .  The 

army  or  navyservice.    Where  "Nova  Scotia''  Gaidens  oS^  must  becommitted  at  night  while  lliere  is  not 

once  harbored  thieves  and  the  worst  charactera  in  Lon-  fufficient  light  from  the  sun  to  distinguish  a  face.    The 

don,  nowstand  the  model  dweUings  known  as  "Colum-  ^nilding  entered  must  be  a  manwon-house  or  the  out- 

bia  Square,"  where  200  famUies  eiyoy  pleasant  homes  buil^J^.^f  attached  to  it,  and  the  dweUing  must  be  one 

at  DOTiinal  cost    The  baroness  has  also  erected  drink-  ^  which  persons  reside,  at  l^t  at  times.    It  w  not 

ing-fountains,  opened  her  grounds  at  Highgate  Villa  SffSf^  ^^^L''?^  ??^  be  actually  in  it  at  the  time, . 

tothousandsof  Khool-childremandconvei^achuroh-  ^t  tiiere  must  be  the  ommwrcrfr^^iA.    A  servant 

yard  in  the  heart  of  London  into  a  garden  of  rest  for  ]^  a  bouse  who  breaks  mto  another  room  with  felonious 

the  Door.  intent  commits  burglary ;  so  does  a  guest  at  a  hotel 

member  for  Wmmster  m  1 885.  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  each  penon  beoomee 


U  BURION. 

in  a  fashion  his  dwelling-house.    It  is  also  a  burglaiy  committed  by  Preston  S,  Brooks  on  Senator  Sumner 
if  the  house  entered,  though  not  a  dwelling-house,  be   in  1856,  he  was  challenged  by  Brooks,  and  aooepted 
an  outhouse  and  parcel  of  the  dwellinff-house^ot  sep-   the  challenge,  but  the  duel  never  took  place.      In 
arated  by  a  public  road.    It  was  also  neld  in  England,    March,  1861,  ne  was  appointed  by  F^:te»ident  linooln 
and  probably  the  same  would  hold  in  America,  to  be   minister  to  Austria,  but  that  Government  refused  to 
burglary  to  break  and  enter  a  church,  as  also  a  waUed   receive  Mr.  Burlingame  on  account  of  his  numeroua 
town.    There  is  a  further  requisite  to  the  crime,  and   speeches  in  favor  of  the  independetice  of  Hungaiy, 
that  is  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony  after  the  intent   and  he  was  appointed  minister  to  China,  whidi  ixmb- 
to  break  and  enter  has  been  accomplished ;  hence,  two   tion  he  held  tm  1867^  doing  much  to  bring  CUna  into 
intents  are  required  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime,    amicable  relations  with  the  Western  nations.    When 
The  crime  intended  to  be  committed  must  be  a  felony,    about  to  return  home,  Prince  Kung,  the  recent  of  the 
and  not  a  mere  misdemeanor,  as  an  assault  and  battery,    empire,  appointed   him  special   ambassAOor  to   the 
Larceny  is  very  commonly  the  intent  present,  but  mur-   Umted  States  and  the  leaoing  powers  of  Europe,  an 
der,  rape,  or  any  other  felohy  will  equally  constitute   honor  never  before  conferred  on  a  foreigner.    Acoord- 
the  crime.    At  the  common  law.  the  penalty  was  death,    ingly,  Mr.  Burlingame  returned  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
but  it  was  within  the  benefit  of  clergy:  clerg}^  was,  how-   merous  suite  in  March,  1868*  concluded  a  new  treaty 
ever,  taken  away  later  by  statute,    xhe  punishment  in   in  July,  and  then  proceeded  for  the  same  purpoeb 
England  now  is  ordinarily  transi)ortation  or  imi)rison-   to  England,  France.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
nent,  but  in  cases  where  there  is  the  aggravation  of   Prussia,  in  all  of  which,  except  France,  he  suooeeded 
injury  done  to  a  person,  death  is  the  penalty.    The   in  effecting  important  treaties.     By  these  China  fo!^ 
head  has  been  very  much  widened  by  statute  in  Amer-   the  first  time  secured  and  accepted  the  rightii,  duties, 
ica  and  in  England  \  thus,  burglary  mav  now  be  com-   and  privileges  of  a  nation  under  international  law. 
mitted  in  many  erections  other  than  dwellings  and  hav-  The  treaty  with  the  United  States  also  guaranteed 
ing  no  connection  therewith ;  or  by  a  similar  crime   to  Americans  in  China  and  to  Chinese  in  America 
committed  in  the  daytime — or  without  any  breaking —  libertv  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  the  right  of 
or  in  the  daytime  and  without  breaking.    The  pen^ty   travel  and  of  residence,  and  pledged  national  oo-opcra- 
gcnorally  varies  with  the  circumstances  of  aggravation   tion  in  suppressing  the  coolie  trade.    Mr.  Burlin^une 
attending  the  dime.    Some  of  the  States  divide  the   bad  just  arrived  at  St  Petersburg  in  prosecution^  hiii 
crime  into  various  degrees ;  thus,  the  New  York  code   mission  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  pnea- 
makcs  three  degrees,  the  first  of  which  is  about  the   monia,  and  died  there,  Feb.  23,  1870. 
same  as  the  common-law  offence,  only  committed  in       BURLINGTON^  the  county-seat  of  Coffey  oo.jKan., 
the  mansion-house  itself,  in  which  there  are  actuid  resi-   on  the  Neosho  River,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Kansas 
dents  at  the  time,  and  not  in  mere  outbuildings ;  the   City,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad^ 
second  includes  the  like  offence  committed  in  the  day-   the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Atchison  and  Santa  r6 
.time,  or  where  the  crime  is  committed  at  night,  but   Raihoad.    The  Nebraska  and  Memphis  Railroad  also 
some  of  the  requisites  of  the  first  degree  are  wanting,    passes  through  this  place.    Burlington  has  a  bank, 
or  where,  whether  committed  by  day  or  night,  any  oi    sood  schools,  seven  churches,  fine  hotels,  and  two 
the  foregoing  requisites  are  wanting,  or  where  one  weekly  newspapers.    A  dam  across  the  Neosho  River 
breaks  merely  an  inner  door  or  one  in  the  house  by  ^^re  furnishes  power  for  a  large  fiour-mill,  a  woollen- 
consent  breaks  out  at  ni^ht    The  diird  degree  may  be  iactoiy.  a  glucose-factory,  and^  other  works.    This  was 
committed  by  day  or  night  in  any  outbuilding  or  in  <^  small  Indian  trading-post  in  1856,  and  was  inoor- 
an^  store,  car,  vessel,  canaJ-boat,  etc,  where  valuable  Pprated  as  a  village  in  1862  and  as  a  city  in  1871. 
things  are  kept    The  penalty  in  each  degree  is  im-   Population,  2239. 

nrisonment,  but  for  shorter  terms  in  the  lower  degrees.  BURMEISTER,  Karl  Hermann  Konrad,  a  Oer- 
The  details  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States  on  the  num  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Stralsund,  Jan.  15,  1807. 
subject  differ  very  largely,  though  tlie  cardinal  princi-  After  a  preliminary  course  of  stud^  in  his  native  town, 
pics  of  the  common  law  are  adhered  to.  he  went  to  the  University  of  Greifswald^  where  he  de- 

BURION  (Span.),  a  name  applied  in  the  South-  voted  himself  to  medicine  and  natural  science.  Remov- 
westem  Unitea  States  to*  the  house-finch,  Carpodacus  ing  afterwards  to  Halle,  he  graduated  in  1829.  After 
frontalis,  and  other  species  of  that  genus,  family  /Vui-  spending  a  year  in  Berlin,  he  entered  upon  his  career 
giRulcr,  The  male  is  streaked  brown  and  white,  with  as  instructor  in  Joachimsthal,  and  pa^ed  thence  to 
crimson  forehead  and  breast,  and  tinged  wi^  red  in  Cologne.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  professor  of  lool- 
other  i^laces;  the  female  much  plainer;  length  six  to  ogy  at  Halle,  and  remained  there  tul  1850.  During 
seven  inches.  Ver^-  abundant  and  familiar,  bleeding  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Burmeister  took  part  in  the 
freelv  about  houses,  and  highly  melodious,     (s.  o.)       political  strife,  and  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  first 

BURLINGAME,  Anson,  JULD.  (1820-1870),  an  Chamber  from  Liegnitz.  His  health  was  iiyured  by 
American  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  his  labors  in  this  position,  so  that  he  resigned  his  pro- 
Nov.  14,  1820.  His  father  soon  after  moved  witii  his  fessorship  and  sought  relief  in  a  voyajge  to  Brazil,  where 
family  to  Ohio,  and  still  later  to  Michigan.  He  was  he  spent  more  than  a  year.  After  his  return  he  visited 
educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  studied  Italy,  and  in  1856  he  sailed  again  to  South  America, 
law,  graduating  from  the  law-school  of  Harvard  Uni-  where  he  spent  four  years  in  the  Argentine  provincai 
vcrsity  in  1846.  He  began  to  practise  in  Boston,  and  He  then  resumed  his  place  as  professor  at  Halle,  but  in 
soon  became  a  popular  orator  with  the  Free-Soil  party.  1S61  was  called  to  take  chaise  of  the  public  museum  in 
In  1852  he  became  a  State  senator,  and  the  next  ^ear  Buenos  Ayros.  upon  which  duty  he  entered  in  February, 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention.  1862.  Under  his  direction  this  museum  has  obtained  a 
In  1854  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  American  high  place  in  the  estimation  ofthe  scientific  world.  This 
narty,  but  soon  assisted  in  forming  the  Republican    was  aoundantly  testified  in  December,  1879.  on  thecel- 

tv.  and  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  slavery  dis-    ebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversar^*  of  Burmeister's  ad- 
<        >ns.     Having  severely  denounced   the  outrage    mission  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  when  ooni' 


• 

I>liinentai7  letters  from  European  and  American  sdeii-  hood  we  Are  shown  the  possibilitv  and  means  of  trimnph 

tific  societies  and  academies  were  presented  to  the  vet-  over  surrounding  evil    Around  this  central  figure  are 

eran  director.    Burmeister*s  earliest  publications  were  grouped  with  artistic  skiUother  characters,  well  drawn 

text-books  on  the  natural  sciences,  and  some  of  these  and  melike,  jret  subordinate.  Throughout  the  work  the 

have  passed  through  several  editions,  as  the  Grund-  author  has  displayed  great  dramatic  power  and  a  perfect 

rt8s  der  Naivrgescmchte  and  Otschichte  der  Schopfimg,  mastery  of  the  iJancashire  dialect    The  instantaneous 

He  afterwards  published  accounts  of  his  travds  in  South  and  pronounced  success  of  this  work  caused  her  to  linger 

America  and  works  on  zoology  and  physical  geography,  in  the  same  field,  but  her  next  work,  HawofrtKt  (1878), 

Among  these  are — SysUmatlsche  Uebergicht  der  Tjdere  though  evincing  considerable  power,  is  strained  and 

jBTYinYtWt^  (Berlin,  1856V,  Anales  dd  Museo  BSiblico  de  melodramatic.    Turning  her  attention  now  to  the  life 

Buenos  Aires  (1864-74) ;   Descriptian  physique  de  la  with  which  she  had  be^me  familiar  in  Ameri^  Mrs. 

RSpublique  Argentine  (Paris,  1876).     His  contributions  Burnett  issucKl  Louisiana  (1880),  a  story  of  Western 

to  scientific  journals  have  been  numerous  and  valuable,  North  Carolina.    Here  she  shows  again  keen  insight 

and  his  name  has  been  given  to  a  large  number  of  spe-  into  character  and  remarkable  power  of  presenting  Yigr 

cies  of  animals  discovered  or  descnbed  by  him.    Be  orous  thought  in  a  rude  dialect     Among  her  worKS 

has  been  made  a  member  of  many  American  and  Euro-  are  A  Fair  Barbarian  ( 1 88 1 )  •  Through  One  Adnwiis- 

pean  scientific  societies.  tration  (1882),   and  Litde  Lord  Fauntleroy  (1886), 

BUKNAND.  Francis  Cowley,  an  English  humor-  whose  success  has  been  phenomenal,  both  as  a  novel 
ist,  editor  o^  Punch,  was  bom  in  1837.  He  was  edu-  and  in  its  dramatized  form.  In  September,  1873,  she 
cated  at  Eton  and  Irinity  Colleee,  Cambridge,  and  was  was  married  to  Dr.  S.  M.  Burnett,  and  since  1877  has 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862.  His  ability  as  a  humorous  resided  chiefly  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
writer  has  been  displayed  in  a  large  number  of  pieces  BUKR,  Aaron  (1756-1836),  third  Vice-President  of 
for  the  stage,  among  which  the  burlesque  of  Ldon  was  the  United  States,  son  of  the  Kev.  Aaron  Burr  (1716- 
the  firat  to  achieve  success.  His  travestv  of  Douglas  1757),  and  grandson  of  the  theologian  Jonathan  Ed- 
Jerrold's  Black-eyed  Susan  had  a  remarkable  run  of  wards,  was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6, 1756.  Both 
400  nights  in  London.  Bumand*s  genuine  humor  and  of  his  parents  dving  before  he  was  three  years  old,  he  and 
happy  Knack  of  twisting  words  and  notions  made  him  hi%  sister  were  brought  up  in  the  family  of  their  uncle, 
a  very  acceptable  contributor  to  Fhmch,  which  for  some  Hon.  Timothy  Edwards  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  Burr 
time  ^  had  been  depending  on  its  draujghtsnien  to  sus-  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  and  after  graduating 
tain  its  reputation.  He  soon  became  its  chief  writer,  in  1772  sj>ent  another  year  there,  then  resided  for  some 
and  aflcr  the  death  of  *'Tom  "  Taylor  in  1880,  Bur-  months  in  Connecticut  with  Rev.  Dr.  Josenh  BeDamv, 
nand  by  the  best  of  right  succeeded  to  the  charge  his  grandfather's  theological  successor,  ana  afterwardb  . 
of  that  important  censor  of  British  follies  and  foibles  with  his  brother-in-law,  Tanpan  Eeeve,  with  whom 
sodal  and  political  Even  the  fact  that  he  had  been  he  began  to  study  law.  In  April,  1775,  receiving 
for  some  years  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  did  not  pre-  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  hastened  to  the 
vent  the  publishers  from  securing  his  valuable  aid,  seat  of  war  near  Boston  and  enlisted  as  a  private.  Hib 
though  twenty  years  before  Richs^  Doyle  had  been  desire  for  adventures  led  him  to  accompany  Arnold  on 
constrained  to  leave  Punch  on  account  of  its  hostility  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
to  his  faith.  From  the  pages  of  that  ioumal  in  sue-  Kennebec  River.  Though  of  delicate  constitution,  his 
oeeding  years  several  volumes  have  been  gathered  resolute  spirit  would  not  permit  him  to  succumb  to  the 
which  attest  Bumand  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Hood,  hardships  of  the  winter  march,  and  when  they  reached 
Some  of  his  books  are  novels  sparkling  with  puns  and  Canada,  Burr  was  sent  ahead  to  inform  Glen.  Montgom- 
full  of  rollicking  humor;  others  are*hurle8ques  of  va-  ery,  who  had  marched  from  New  York,  of  their  ap- 
rious  ^pular  novels,  books  of  travel^  etc.  The  most  proach.  Having  successfully  accomplished  his  danger- 
noted  is  Happy  Thoughts  (1870),  which  was  followed  ous  mission,  he  was  placed  on  Mont^omenr's  staff  with 
by  Mare  Happy  Thoughts  (1871 )  and  Happy  Thought  the  rank  of  captain.  Eager  to  distinguish  himself  he 
JaaU  (1872).  Another  novoJ  is  My  TimCy  and  What  led  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Que- 
Fve  Done  with  It  (1874).  The  burlesques  include  A  bee,  Dea  30,  1775,  and  when  Montgomery  fell  endeav- 
Trd)le  Temptation,  (1873) ;  The  Modem  Sand/ord  and  ored  to  bring  off  his  body.  Burr  s  .gallant  conduct 
Mfrton  (1875) ;  The  Ride  to  Khiva  (1876) ;  The  In-  procured  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  on 
ixmplete  Angler  (1876) ;  Strapmare^  Weeder  (1878) ;  nis  return  m  May,  1776,  Washington  invited  him  to 
What's  the  Odasf  (1879) ;  Qon^  Wrong  (1H81).  remam  at  headquarters,  then  in  New  York.    Li  a  few 

BURNETT,  Frances  Eliza  Hodgson,  an  Amer-  weeks  Burr  was  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  and  left 

lean  novelist,  was  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Nov.  to  join  the  staff  of  Gen.  Putnam,  a  rough  but  valiant 

24,  1849.     When  she  was  fifteen  years  old  her  family  soldier.    By  his  conduct  at  this  time  Burr  lost  for  ever 

removed  to  Knorville,  Tenn.    Wnile  yet  in  her  teens  the  ssteem  of  Washin^n,  and  afterwards  affected  to 

she  wrote  for  magazines  a  number  of  love-stories,  some  despise  the  military  ability  of  the  commander-in-chief, 

of  which  were  published  in  book-form  afler  her  later  For  the  rest  of  the  year  he  was  actively  employed  in 

stories  had  established  her  reputation.    In  June,  1872,  operations  around  New  York,  and  in  the  next  July  was 

she  made  her  first  contribution  to  Scnbner's  Mapfjusine.  made  Ueutenant-colonel,  having  the  actual  command 

and  she  has  since  written  regularly  for  that  magazme  and  of  his  regiment    He  served  tik  November  on  the 

its  successor.  The  Century,   Her  most  powerful  and  cha-  banks  of  the  Hudson,  then  joined  the  main  annv, 

racteristicwork,  That  Lasso'  Lowrie's,  appeared  in  1876.  about  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.    At 

It  is  a  story  of  a  Lancashire  mining-town,  and  shows  a  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 1778,  he  commanded 

thorough  acquaintance  with  its  mooes  of  life  and  a  deep  a  brigade,  and  by  his  severe  labors  and  exposure  m- 

sympfuSiy  with  those  engaged  in  mining.    Clearly  and  currea  an  illness  from  which  he  slowly  recovered.    In 

strongly  is  its  usual  hardening  and  debasing  effect  upon  the  winter  he  displayed  skill  and  courage  in  guarmng 

character  displayed,  while  in  the  development  of  the  the  American  Hues  in  Westchester  county  above  New 

heroine  from  a  rude  pit-girl  to  a  noble  type  of  woman-  York  City,  and  this  duty  being  found  too  severe  for  hi» 
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ilieiui^h,  he  was  placed  for  a  abort  time  in  command  baDot  showed  eight  States  Todng  for  Jeffenon  and  mc 
at  YTegl  Point,  but  in  March,  1779,  resigned  on  ac-  for  Burr,  while  two  were  divided.  By  his  conne  whik 
eonnt  of  ill-health.  Having  resumed  the  study  of  the  question  was  in  dispute  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  Be- 
law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany  in  April,  pubheans,  and  by  his  subsequent  action  as  Vioe-F^m- 
1782.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  dent  he  was  considered  by  the  Federalist  Senaton  as 
Theodosia  Prevost,  the  widow  of  (}en.  Augustine  Pre-  ungrateful  Jefferson  ignored  him  in  making  appoiiit- 
vost  a  British  officer.  ments  to  office,  and  m  spite  of  Burr*s  uigency  retained 

When  the  Americans  regained  possession  of  New  as  naval  officer  in  New  xork  a  Federalist  who  was  ao- 
York  in  Nov.,  1783,  Burr  settled  in  that  city,  and,  by  cused  of  having  been  a  Revolutionary  Toiy,  rather 
his  skill  and  talents  obtaining  extensive  practice,  was  than  appoint  M.  L.  I^^i  Burr's  right-hand  man. 
Mon  living  in  splendid  style  at  Richmond  Hill,  a  fine  But  in  nis  own  State  the  bamed  politidan  still  retained 
mansion  in  the  suburbs.  At  this  time  began  his  pro-  some  influence,  and  bem^  thus  forced  into  oppodtioD 
fcssionid  rivaliy  with  Hamilton,  soon  to  turn  into  a  announced  himself  as  an  mdependent  candidate  for  the 
bitter  political  strife.  Three  great  and  powerfiil  fami-  governorship.  Most  of  the  Federalists  voted  for  him, 
lies  then-divided  the  political  control  of  the  State  of  but  Hamilton  was  able  to  prevent  his  election.  Then 
New  York — the  Clintons,  the  Livingstons,  and  the  came  the  challenge  to  mortal  combat  The  ostensible 
Schuylers.  Hamilton  had  bv  his  marriage  allied  him-  cause  was  an  expression  used  by  Hamilton  privately 
self  with  the  last,  but  Burr  snowed  himself  desirous  of  with  reference  to  Burr's  unfitness  fi>r  the  office,  and 
pulling  down  all  three,  that  he  might  rise  to  supreme  though  some  attempt  was  made  at  explanation,  Uie 
power  on  their  ruins.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  mem-  challenger  pressed  the  demand  for  satisfaction  till 
Dcr  of  the  State  assembly,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  Hamilton  accepted.  The  duel  was  fought  early  on  the 
attomcj^-general  of  New  York.  In  the  great  discus-  morning  of  July  11.  1804,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
sion  which  agitated  the  State  concerning  the  ratification  Hudson,  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.  Burr,  who  had  prac- 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  had  manifested  a  con-  tised  at  a  mark  for  some  days  previous,  took  deliberate 
temptuous  indifference,  butafler  its  adoption  he  appear-  aim,  and  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded,  his  pistol 
ed  as  a  candidate  of  the  Anti-Federal  party.  Around  being  discharg^  in  the  air.  For  ten  days  after  Ham- 
him  gatliercd  needy  and  talented  young  men  who  fol-  ilton  s  death ^urr  lingered  in  New  York,  and  then, 
lowed  his  fortunes  to  make  their  own,  and  were  some-  finding  public  opinion  becoming  more  incensed  aa 
times  called  *^  Burr's  Little  Band."  By  such  means  the  duel  was  publicly  discussed,  he  withdrew  to  Phila- 
his  political  influence  steadily  increased,  and  in  1791  delphia,  and  thence  to  Georgia,  hoping  the  breeze 
he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by  the  legisla-  would  blow  over.  Meantime,  Doth  in  New  York^  and 
ture,  succeeding  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  whose  aris-  in  New  Jersey  efforts  were  made  to  have  him  indicted 
tocratic  haughtmess  had  given  offence.  When  the  for  murder  on  the  testimony  of  clergymen  who  attended 
Senate  met,  Burr  though  the  youngest  member,  was  Hamilton  in  his  dying  hours.  When  the  Senate  reaa- 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed,  according  sembled  in  December,  Burr  was  in  his  i)laoe  as  Vice- 
to  t^e  custom  of  the  time,  lo  reply  to  the  address  or  President,  and  afterwards  presided  at  the  impeachment 
the  President.  His  brilliant  talents  and  charming  of  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  wno,  being  accused  of  makinc^ 
manners  rendered  him  popular  with  members  of  both  partisan  haran^es  from  the  bench,  narrowlv  escaped 
parties  in  the  Senate,  though  he  always  acted  with  the  conviction.  His  strict  impartiality  at  this  trial  won  the 
ilepublicans,  as  the  Anti-Federalists  were  now  called,  approvd  of  the  Federalists,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  term 
Yet  the  Virginia  leaders  did  not  favor  him,  and  when  he  nmde  an  impressive  valedictoir  address  and  received 
he  was  strongly  recommended  for  the  mission  to  France,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  Yet  ne  was  a  ruined  man ; 
Washington  absolutely  refused  to  appoint  him.  his  house  in  New  York  had  been  sold,  but  the  amount 

In  1797  the  Federal  nartv  seemed  to  have  gained  obtained  did  not  suffice  to  pay  his  debts,  nor  could  idl 
complete  control  of  New  York,  and  Burr,  retiring  from  his  property  discharge  them,  and  he  was  therefore 
the  national  Senate,,  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  liable  to  imprisonment  if  he  returned, 
nomination  to  the  State  assembly.  Then  his  peculiar  Homeless  and  bankrupt,  without  a  hope  of  retrieving 
genius  for  |)arty  manipulation  was  finely  displayed,  his  fortunes  in  the  East,  Burr  turned  to  the  West,  whither 
and  his  ailroit  management  of  the  oampaieii  regained  adventurers  already  had  begun  to  resort  The  country 
ibr  his  party  the  position  it  had  lost  Taking  advan-  beyond  the  Alleghanies  was  separated  from  the  £^  by 
cage  of  the  carclcssness  of  the  Federalists  in  forming  formidable  natural  barriers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
their  ticket,  he  sooiirod  the  nomination  of  the  ablest  two  sections,  though  of  the  same  origin,  were  united  by 
and  most  trusted  citizens  of  the  State,  and  shrewdly  but  feeble  bonds  of  sentiment  The  natural  outlet  of 
overcame  their  rcsjxKstive  objections  to  be  candidates,  the  West  is  the  Mississippi,  but  the  mouth  of  tlii» 
The  success  at  this  election  assured  to  his  party  the  mighty  stream,  as  well  as  its  right  bank,  had  been  in 
frreat  prise  of  the  Presidency  in  the  ap[)roac}iing  na-  the  possession  of  men  of  other  races,  who  too  often 
tional  contest,  and  as  a  rowan!  for  his  eminent  services  showed  distnist  and  hatred  of  the  hardy  adventurers 
Burr  was  placed  on  the  ticket  with  Jefferson.  Both  pottling  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream.  During  Jef- 
obtained  73  electoral  votes,  and  according  to  the  pro-  ferson  s  administration  the  control  of  the  vast  province 
vision  of  the  Constitution  in  such  emergency  it  de-  of  Louisiana  pa^ed  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French, 
volved  upon  the  House  of  Ileprcsentatives,  voting  by  and  then  by  a  nappy  chance  to  ^e  United  States.  But 
States,  to  decide  which  should  bo  President  ^  Several  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  transfer  had 
of  Burr's  relatives  were  prominent  Federalists,  and  ]>roved  veiy  irritating  to  the  English-speaking  seUlers, 
most  of  that  pai^  In  Congress  voted  for  him,  though  and  their  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
Hamilton  usea  his  influence  in  opposition.  Burr  kept  allayed  by  the  second.  The  emperor  Napoleon  had 
silonoe,  and  seemed  willing  to  take  the  prize  almost  ])urposely  left  the  boundaiy  of  the  ceded  province 
within  his  grasp,  even  though  by  so  doing  he  should  vaguely  defined  in  the  treaty,  and  a  SiHinish  anned 
ulionato  his  own  partv.  Afler  a  ix)ntest  of  several  fori'e  for  a  time  occupied  territory  claimed  by  the 
davB  the  Federalists  or  Vermont  and  Mar>'land  were  United  States. 
inauced  to  withhold  their  votes,  and  the  thirty-sixth       Burr  in  his  first  voyage  down  the  Ohio  formed  the 
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loqiuuntanoe  of  Hannan  BlenDerhaaBett  at  his  piotiuF  rested  in  MiaBiasippi  Territoiy  a  grand  jury  ignored  the 
asque  home  on  an  idand  in  that  river,  and  afterwaida  bill,  but  he  felt  a  nsk  in  remaining;,  ana  with  a  few  corn- 
readily  secured  his  co-operation  in  schemes  for  mutual  rades  attempted  to  make  his  way  m  disffuise  to  Florida. 
•  aggrandizement  The  men  of  the  West,  not  compre-  He  was  recogniied,  however,  at  Fort  Stoddard  in  Ala- 
hendinff  that  Burr  had  fallen  from  power,  were  easily  bama,  and  arrested  by  Capt  Gaines,  who  sent  him  under 
deluded  with  vague  talk  of  his  influence  at  home  and  guardf  to  Virginia. 

abroad.  Some  political  followers  who  still  adhered  to  his  Arriving  at  Richmond  March  26. 1807,  he  was  brought 
fortunes  thought  he  might  be  sent  to  Congress  from  before  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  ana  idHer  three  days'  ex- 
Tennessee,  but  Burr  preferred  an  independent  posi-  amination  was  admitted  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  misde* 
tion  at  the  head  of  anairs  in  the  West  Among  the  meaner.  The  next  session  of  the  United  States  circuit 
men  of  local  celebrity  whom  he  visited  were  two  who  court,  composed  of  the  chief-justice  and  Judge  Qynn 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  national  affairs — ^An-  Oriffin,  opened  May  22,  but  the  grand  juivwaited  a 
drew  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay.  Both  were  for  a  time  month  longer  to  get  the  testimony  of  Oten.  Wilkinson^ 
his  partisans,  and  the  latter  successfuUv  defended  Burr  and  then  brought  in  indictments  for  treason  as  well  as 
when  arrested  in  Kentucky  on  a  vague  charge  of  treason,  for  misdemeanor  against  both  Burr  and  Blennerhassett, 
W^ith  these  and  others  Burr  discussed  vanous  schemes  who  had  been  arrested  in  Kentudc^r.  The  accused  were 
in  which  he  was  to  be  leader.  He  nurchascd  400,000  now  committed  to  prison,  and  the  trials  began  August  3. 
icres  on  the  Washita  River,  where  ne  projected  a  col-  The  prosecuting  attorney  was  Oeoij^e  Hay.  and  among 
>ny.  He  enlisted  volunteers  for  an  expedition  against  his  assistants  was  the  more  distinguished  William  Wirt, 
the  Spanish  dons;  to  some  he  spoke  more  boldly  of  a  whose  speech  on  this  occasion  is  still  famous  in  the  an- 
vast  empire  in  M.exico,  and  his  daughter  Theodosia,  nals  of  American  oratoiy.  The  defence  was  conducted 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  journeys,  was  by  Burr  himself,  assisted  by  Edmund  Randolph  and 
regarded  as  its  destined  empress.  Again,  he  showed  other  able  lawyers  of  Richmond,  as  well  as  Luther 
the  feasibility  of  forming  an  independent  government  Martin,  a  distinguished  Federalist  of  Maryland.  Wash- 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  was  afterwards  testified  ington  Irving,  then  a  young  lawyer  of  twenty-five,  who 
that  he  asserted  it  woula  be  ea^  for  a  few  determin^  had  contributed  to  a  New  York  paper  established  by 
men  to  overthrow  the  Government  at  Washington.  His  Burr's  friends,  was  also  retained  for  the  defence,  but 
real  purpose  probably  included  all  of  these  ideas  except  took  no  public  part.  Jefferson  did  not  remain  passive, 
the  last,  though  he  left  the  details  to  be  determined  by  but  by  frequent  letters  from  Washington  directed  thu 
events  as  they  occurred.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  he  prosecution,  laboring  to  secure  Burr's  conviction  as  t» 
was  aided  bv  adventurous  young  men  from  the  JBast,  as  vindication  of  himself.  To  his  vexation,  however,  tho 
well  as  the  hardy  pioneers  who  nad  ahready  spent  years  first  trial  collapsed  (Aug.  31 )  on  the  ruling  of  the  chief  • 
in  the  Western  forests.  He  had  also  a  promise  of  as-  justice  that  no  overt  act  of  treason  had  been  proved,  a) 
flistance  from  Qen,  James  Wilkinson,  a  veteran  of  the  is  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  trial  for  misde  • 
Revolution,  wc^  and  vainglorious,  but  then  the  senior  meaner  was  then  spun  out  till  the  end  of  October, 
officer  in  the  United  States  anny  and  stationed  at  New  and  at  last  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  rendered  on  the 
Orleans.  A  correspondence  in  cipher  was  carried  on  cround  that  the  offence  char;^ed  had  taken  place  in 
between  them,  ana,  though  Wilkinson  subsequently  Ohio,  outside  of  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  tha 
asserted  that  he  had  never  given  countenance  to  any-  court  Burr  was  then  held  to  bul  for  trial  in  Ohir, 
thing  treasonable,  the  letters  indicate  that  he  was  an  but  the  prosecution  never  was  renewed, 
accomphce.  Money  was  advanced  by  Blennerhassett  After  the  acquittal  he  went  to  Baltimore,  but  soon 
and  others,  boats  were  built  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  military  found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  public  view.  In  Juno, 
stores  and  provisions  were  ^thered  at  Blennerhassett's  1808,  he  sailed  to  England  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
Island,  which  was  made  the  rendezvous,  while  Burr  there  made  vain  efforts  to  secure  the  aid  of  European 
travelled  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  summon-  Gbvemments  in  establishing  an  empire  in  Mexico.^  ]a 
ing  volunteers.  April,  1809,  he  was  placed  under  arrest  by  the  British 
The  reports  from  the  West  alarmed  Jefferson,  whose  Gk>vemment,  but  soon  after  was  permitted  to  go  to  Swe- 
fltrong  prejudice  a^nst  Burr  had  grown  into  a  bitter  den.  After  some  months  of  aimless  wandering  in  Swe- 
faatrea.  At  last,  Wilkinson,  after  Iralancing  the  prob-  den,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  he  finally  went  to  Paris 
abilities  between  his  assured  position  as  the  commander  to  lay  his  schemes  before  Napoleon.  But  he  found  it 
of  the  American  army  and  the  uncertain  result  of  a  cam-  impossible  to  reach  the  emperor,  and  more  difficult  to 
paign  under  a  leader  more  distinguished  in  politics  than  leave  France  than  to  enter  it  After  a  stay  of  fifteen 
m  war,  concluded  to  lay  before  the  President  the  con-  months  he  secured  a  passport  and  sailed  from  Am- 
tents  of  the  last  letter  which  he  had  received  from  sterdam,  but  had  haraljr  ^ot  to  sea  when  the  vcjssel 
Burr,  declaring  that  this  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  was  overhauled  by  a  British  frigate  and  carried  int« 
real  meaning:  of  the  proposed  expedition  against  the  YarmoutL  He  went  immediately  to  London,  where 
Spaniards.  tTefferson  immediately  issued  a  proclama-  he  lived  unmolested,  but  in  extreme  poverty,  for  five 
tion  (Nov.  27,  1806)  warning  the  people  of  the  West  months.  With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  m  finding 
to  withdraw  from  unlawful  enterprises,  and  command-  a  captain  willing  to  take  him  as  a  passenger,  and  finallv 
ing  aU  officers  to  brinf^  the  offenders  to  condign  punish-  arrived  penniless  in  Boston  early  in  May,  1812.  By  sell- 
ment  At  his  suggestion,  Gov.  Tiffin  of  Ohio  sent  militia  ing  his  copy  of  Ba^le  to  Harvard  College  he  obtained 
who  seized  the  boats  and  stores  at  the  rendezvous,  while  the  means  of  reaching  New  York.  Here  he  resumed 
Blennerhassett  with  a  few  companions  escaped  down  the  his  profession,  shunned  by  many,  oppressed  with  debt, 
river,  joining  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberiand.  yet  able  by  his  well-known  technical  skill  to  secure  some 
The  whole  party  numbered  about  sixty  or  eighty  men,  practice. 

and  their  l^er  still  kept  them  in  ignorance  of  his  ulti-  His  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter.  Theodosia, 

matedesi^;  but  when  he  approached  Natchez,  finding  whom  he  had  carefully  trained  with  remarkable  devo* 

thatWilkmsonwasnowdetermined  toopposehim,  the  tion.  had  been  married  in  1800  to  Joseph  Alston,  a 

expedition  was  forthwith  disbanded.  When  he  was  ar-  wealthy  planter  of  South  Carolina,  who  afterwards 
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became  gOTernor  of  that  State.    In  June,  1812,  her  practicable  to  Burr,  whose  ambition  was  daoded  2v 

son,  an  onbr  child,  in  whom  Burr  had  taken  ^rcat  in-  the  contemporaneoos  career  of  Napoleon  L  in  Europa 

terest,  died,  and  on  December  30  she  set  sau  to  the  The  character  and  intellect  of  the  American  were  fitted 

North  to  meet  her  father,  but  the  vessel  in  which  she  for  attemDting  such  a  career,  though  he  lacked  thi 

embarked  was  lost  at  sea.    Thus  *^  separated  from  man-  genius  ana  the  field  to  attain  even  such  transient  8iii> 

kind,"  as  he  once  expressed  his  condition,  he  lived  a  sol-  cess  as  the  French  emperor  ei^oycd.    Happily  for  thi 

itary.  Spartan  life,  but  conversMsd  freely  at  times  about  United  States,  by  a  natrutd  reaction  the  nulure  of  Mp 

his  past  adventures.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  establii^ed  on  a  firm  basis  the  union  of  thi 

to  suggest  the  nomination  of  his  old  friend.  Gen.  Jack-  Atlantic  States  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  Yafleyt 

son,  for  the  Presidency,  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  and  deferred  for  half  a  ccntuiy  any  serious  attempt  to 

down  the  Virginia  domination  that  had  so  long  pre-  divide  the  country, 
vailed  in  the  Government,  and  of  which  he  was  a 

conspicuous  victim.  ^  ^f^  of  Aaron  Burr  was  published  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp 

To  extreme  old  age  he  delighted  to  exercise  his  pow-  ^^  1835  lint  the  principal  biogiaphiea  are  the  MenMunof 

ers  of  fascination  on  women     At  the  age  of  seventy-  d^^^^h^  ^Jitt^r^T^T  i^n^'S'^lf??  ^^ni^^*^ 

c>ATr<.».  i,«  «r«fl  ^•.\*»^^.Ur  ,«.»«m*^w1  ♦^  Ttf«^«,^  T«*«rvi   «  lo>7-3o),  Dy  Matthew  L.  Davis,  who  also  edited  his  PrtvaU 

seven  he  was  pnvately  mamed  to  Madame  Jumel.  a  Correapmidenee  (1838);  and  especially  The  Life  and  Timea 

native  oi  J^ew  England  and  the  widow  ot  a  wealthy  of  Aarm  Burr,  by  James  Parton  (ist  ed.  1858;  enlaced 

planter  of  San  Domingo,  who,  having  escaped  the  mas-  cd.  1864).  (j.  p.  l.) 

flaore  on  that  island,  had  become  a  successful  merchant  

in  New  York.  The  widow,  having  employed  Burr  as  a       BURRITT,  Euhu  (1810-1879),  an  American  author 

lawyer,  was  drawn  on  to  accept  him  as  a  husband,  but  and  social  reformer,  was  bom  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 

afterwards  her  dctcra.ination  still  to  control  her  prop-  Dec.  8,  1810.     He  received  only  a  common-school  edu- 

erty  led  to  their  separation.     Yet  afler  his  firat  par-  cation,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 

aljTtic  stroke  he  was  taken  at  her  request  to  her  home,  blacksmith.     He  became  expert  in  the  use  of  tools  of 

but  on  recovering  resumed  his  solitary  habits.    Afler  a  all  kinds,  and  having  a  strong  desire  for  reading,  ao- 

second  stroke  he  was  taken  to  the  boarding-house  of  quired  considerable  Knowledge  of  English  literature. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Webb,  and  in  the  summer  of  1836  was  re-  When  twenty-one  years  old  he  pursuea  a  short  course 

moved  to  a  small  hotel  at  Port  Eichmond.  Staten  Island,  of  mathematics,  and  then  resolved  to  read  the  andeiii 

opposite  New.  York.    Here  he  died,  Sept  14,  1836.  languages.    By  working  diligentlv  in  the  spring  and 

His  last  word  was  *'  Madame.''    Though  he  had  been  summer  he  was  able  to  devote  to  this  object  toe  greater 

reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  he  left  a  will  under  which  part  of  the  winter,  which  he  spent  in  New  Haven  ir 

eventually  an  illegiUmate  daughter  succeeded  to  some  sight  of  Yale  College,  though  without  assistance  from 

property.  it     His  success  in  what  he  first  proposed  led  him  to 

Burr  was  below  medium  height,  yet  well  proportioned  make  further  acauisitions,  so  that  ne  oecame  proficient 
and  of  fine  personal  appearance,  with  remarkably  pier-  in  reading  not  only  the  ancient  languages,  but  also  most 
cing  and  brilliant  eyea  He  was  graceful  in  manner,  and  of  those  of  modem  Europe.  In  order  to  obtun  aooem 
possessed  fine  conversational  powers,  though  alws^  to  foreign  books,  he  removed  to  Worcester  in  1844, 
reticent  with  re^suxi  to  himself.  It  is  said  that  while  where  he  used  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
a  student  at  Pnnceton  he  was  affected  by  a  revival  of  A  letter  giving  an  account  of  his  studies  was  brought  to 
religion,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  nresident.  Rev.  the  notice  of  Gov.  Edward  Everett,  and  by  him  read  at 
Dr.  Witherspoon.  The  hard-headed  Scotchman,  not  a  State  convention  of  teachers.  Burritt  was  thenoe- 
appreciating  the  character  of  the  youth^  warned  him  forth  known  as  '*the  learned  blacksmith.''  He  also 
to  Deware  of  fanaticism,  and  Burr  dismissed  the  sub-  delivered  public  lectures  advocating  temperance,  the 
ject  from  his  thoughts.  In  active  life  he  was  a  striking  abolition  of  slavei>[,  and  especially  the  abolition  of  war. 
exemplar  of  the  maxims  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  a  To  further  these  views  he  established  in  1844  a  paper 
signal  instance  of  their  practical  failure.  However  at-  called  The  Christian  Citizen,  He  also  started  what  he 
tractive  he  appeared  at  first,  one  after  another  of  those  called  "The  Olive-Leaf  Misfflon,"  sending  to  newgpa- 
brought  in  contact  with  him  detected  the  hollowuess  and  pers  a  brief  printed  tract  advocating  peace,  in  the  hope 
sham  of  his  moral  character,  and  henceforth  distrusted  that  it  would  be  inserted  in  their  columns.  This  mis- 
him^  until  at  last  this  distrust  became  universal.  Yet  at  sion  was  highly  successful  from  the  first,  and  after  a  time 
no  tmne  was  his  course  changed  in  consequence  of  the  a  thousand  copies  were  sent  out  to  as  many  newspapers 
public  estimation.  To  him  war,  law,  politics^ife  itself  in  all  parts  of^  the  Union.  In  June,  1846,  he  went  to 
were  games  of  mingled  skill  and  chance.  He  played  Europe,  expecting  to  stay  only  three  months,  but  he 
each  with  the  close  attention  and  external  indifierence  found  a  new  field  of  labor  in  tndng  to  establish  "The 
of  a  professional  gambler.  In  each  he  displayed  con-  League  of  Universal  Brothcrhooa."  He  travelled 
siderable  ability  and  attained  some  success,  yet  in  the  through  Great  Britain  lecturing  on  this  theme  and 
end  miserably  £uled  in  all.  He  bore  his  losses  with  formmg  associations.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  move- 
the  same  stoicism  he  had  displayed  when  at  the  point  ment,  he  began  in  1847  to  advocate  ocean  penny  postage 
of  triumph.  The  most  damaging  estimate  of  his  moral  for  the  promotion  of  finendW intercourse  amongnatioDB. 
character,  and  especiallv  of  nis  relations  with  women,  The  agitation  which  ensued  eventuallv  aoconaplished  its 
has  been  presented  by  his  personal  friend  and  literaiy  object  During  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Burritt  vis- 
executor^  Matthew  L.  Davis,  and,  though  Mr.  Parton  it^  that  country,  and  by  his  reports  induced^  musf 
has  pidhated  some  of  the  charges,  enough  remains  to  Americans  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  its  distiesb 
condemn  Burr  as  an  unprincipled  libertine.  In  1848.  under  his  guidance,  the  first  IntematioDal 

His  great  conspiracy,  baffled  and  crushed  ere  it  had  Peace  Cfongress  was  held  at  Brussels,  Sept  20.    The 

dearly  displayed  its  purpose  and  character,  remains  second  was  neld  in  Paris  the  next  year,  under  the  pres- 

still  a  problem  for  the  historian.    Some  of  its  aspects  idenc^  of  Victor  Hugo.    Returning  to  the  United  States 

are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  narrative.    The  idea  of  in  1850,  Mr.  Burritt  was  received  with  great  enthun- 

an  empire  in  the  New  World  undoubtedly  seemed  asm,  and  started  on  a  lecture- tour  through  the  princi- 
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jffl  cides.  Ailer  aitending  the  next  I^ace  Congress  at  pleted  bis  grammarHscbool  course.  The  mother  from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Aug.  23,  1850^  he  renewed  his  her  scanty  means  helped  him  through  college,  and  his 
labors  in  England  and  extended  the  Olive-Leaf  Mission  only  recreation  was  taVing  long  rambles  on  foot  in  vari- 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  returned  to  the  United  ou^  parts  of  Scotland.  Afler  completing  his  classical 
States  at  various  times,  and  lectured  through  the  coun-  course  he  began  to  study  law,  and  when  he  determined 
try.  In  1856,  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  that  profession  his  mother 
the  slavery  question^  he  advocated  a  scheme  for  com-  sold  a  little  house  she  had  built  and  removed  to  humble 
pensated  emancipation,  and  organized  a  company  for  quarters  in  Edinburgh.  Here,  besides  stud3ring  civil  law, 
this  purpose ;  but,  thoui^h  he  labored  earnestly,  the  he  attended  various  classes  in  the  university  and  corn- 
movement  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  strongly  opposed  menced  his  literary  career.  From  early  vouth  he  hbd 
to  slavery,  but  his  love  of  peace  and  the  failure  of  his  been  fond  of  writing  and  had  contribute  to  local  peri- 
plan  caused  him  tx>  look  with  little  favor  on  the  war  for  odicals ;  he  now  assisted  in  preparing  school-books  and 
the  Union.  He  lived  in  retirement  on  his  farm  at  his  various  compilations.  Though  he  was  admitted  to  the 
birthplace  until  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Great  Britain  Scotch  bar  as  an  advocate  in  1831,  he  found  little  em- 
to  accomplish  a  long-cherished  plan  of  travelling  on  foot  ployment  in  his  profession^  and  soon  all  his  time^  was 
throughout  the  country.  These  travels  are  well  set  forth  absorbed  in  autholfehip.  He  wrote  for  the  Westmimter 
in  his  two  volumes,  From  London  to  John  0'  Groat^s  Review,  and  aflerwaros  for  the  Edmhurgh  Review,  on 
and  From  London  to  Land^s  End.  To  these  be  soon  law,  history,  and  political  economy.  His  J&rst  work 
added  WdUcs  in  the  Black  Country  (1866).  In  1865  of  special  importance  was  The  Life  and  Correspondence 
he  was  appointed  United  States  consular  agent  at  Bir-  of  David  Hume  (1846)  which  was  followea  by  the 
mingham,  and  used  his  official  position  to  promote  eys-  tdves  of  Lord  Lovat  ana  Duncan  Forbes  (1846).  He 
tematic  emigration  from  the  overcrowded  districts  of  was  associated  with  Dr.  John  Bowring  in  editing  Jere- 
En^land  ana  Scotland  to  America.  B^tuming  to  his  my  Bentham*s  literary  remains,  and  published  an  intro- 
native  place  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1868,  he  thence-  ductory  work  called  Benthamiana  (1848).  A  little 
forth  lived  on  his  farm,  bu^v  engaj^cd  in  writing,  and  practical  treatise  on  Political  and  Social  Economy  was' 
laboring  especially  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighborhood,  the  work  of  a  few  days  in  1849,  when  he  was  also  editor 
In  1872  the  honoraiv  degr«^  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  of  the  Scotsman,  At  this  time  he  suffered  a  heavy 
on  him  by  Yale  CoDege.  He  died  at  New  Britain,  blow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  spent 
Conn.,  March  7,  1879.  Besides  his  books  of  travels  five  happy  years.  Henceforth  to  a  ^at  extent  he 
already  mentioned,  his  principal  books  are  Sparks  from  shunned  general  society,  and  devoted  himself  stijl  more 
th£  Anvil  (1847,  1864),  Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  closely  to  authorshipjContributing  frequently  to  Black- 
and  Abroad  (1854),  Mission  of  Great  Suffering  (1867),  wood  s  Magazine,  His  legal  training  had  fitted  him 
Chips  from  Many  Blocks  (1878).  Charles  Northcnd  has  for  preparing  a  Manual  of  Oie  Law  of  Scotland  (1852) 
edited  The  Life  and  Labors  ofElihu  Burritt  (1879).  and  a  Treatue  on  the  Law  of  Bankruptof  of  Scotland 

BURROUGHS,  John,  an  American  essayist,  was  (1852).    In  the  same  year  appeared  his  iVarrafttwyrom 

bom  at  Roxbury,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1837.  (he  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  next  a  more 

After  receiving  an  academical  education  he  began  to  important  volume,  wnich  eventually  jproved  to  be  the 

teach  in  a  common  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  fiigt  instalment  or  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rejts. 

He  married  before  he  was  twentv-one,  and  afterwards  This  was  The  History  of  Scodand  from  the  Revolution 

removed  to  New  York,  where  he  drifted  into  jour-  totheEoUinctionof^JMt  Jacobite  Insurrection  (lSb3). 

aalism.     In  1863  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  ^  change  now  took  place  in  his  fortunes;  hitherto  he 

Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  became  chief  had  been  obliged  to  maintain  himself  b3r  Uteraiy  toil, 

of  the  organization  division  in  the  bureau  of  national  but  being  appointed  secretary  of  the  prison-board  in 

banks,    in  1871  he  visited  Europe  on  important  busi-  I854,  he  was  relieved  of  this  necessity.    He  removed 

ness  for  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a^in  in  1882  to  a  countiy  residence  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  official 

he  spent  several  months  abroad.    He  has  been  since  ifork was  chieflycarried  on.  and  in  the  next  year  he 

1873  an  examiner  of  the  national  banks,  and  this  posi-  was  married  to  JB^harine,  daughter  of  Cosmo  Innes, 

tlon  afibrds  him  abundant  leisure  for  his  favorite  tnunps  whose  house  had  been  a  favorite  resort  since  he  lost  his 

in  woods  and  fields.    He  has  contributed  to  the  leading  relish  for  society.    Determining  to  complete  the  history 

American  magazines,  and  many  of  his  essays  have  been  of  his  native  land,  he  returned,  after  his  day's  work  at 

eoUected  in  book-form.  His  first  separate  publication  was  his  office  in  town,  to  spend  most  of  the  night  in  histori- 

Notes  on  Walt  Whitjnan  as  Poet  and  Person  [IS61\  hut  cal  research  and  literaiy  labor.     When  the  principal 

his  later  coUections  have  consisted  of  observations  on  the  part  of  the  duty  connected  with  the  Scotch  prisons  was 

various  aspects  of  nature  in  America  and  England.  He  transferred  to  London.  Dr.  Burton  was  retained  as  man* 

is  a  keen  and  original  observer,  with  a  hearty  enthusiasm  ager,  with  but  little  cnange  in  his  work.    Steadily  hit 

for  uncultivated  nature,  and  his  racy,  idiomatic  style  sdf-imposed  labors  advanced,  and  the  results  were  at 

tends  to  create  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  his  readers,  last  seen  in  the  seven  volumes  of  the  History  of  Soot" 

The  titles  of  his  books  are  generally  taken  ^from  the  land  from  Aaricola*  s  Invasion  to  theRevohUwnoflOSS 

leading  essay ;  they  are  Wake-Kobin  (1870),  Winter  Sun-  (1867-70),  while  the  volume  published  previously  orin^i 

shine  (1 873).  Birds  and  Poets  (1875),  Locusts  and  }\lld  the  fiill  wori  down  to  1745.     As  a  rehef  from  the  sen- 

/Trm^C  1 878),  Pepacton  (1881),  Fresh  Fields  (\SS4),  etc  ous  toil  of  these  fifteen  years  he  published  some  lightet 

BURTON,  John  Hill.  LL.D.,  DCL.  (1809-  artides  in  ^^odboood  wnich  were  afterwards  coUectedui 
1881),  an  eminent  Scotch  historian  and  e88a3nst,  was  book-form,  and  may  be  regarded  as  most  characteristic 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  Au^.  22,  1809.  His  father,  during  of  the  man.  They  are  The  Book-Hunter  and  The  Scat 
the  apprehension  of  an  mvasion  of  Britain  by  Napoleon,  Abroad  (1864).  In  1 867  he  was  made  historiographer 
had  gone  as  a  lieutenant  in  a  London  volunteer  company  royal  of  Scotland,  an  honor  which  was  enhanoea  b^  be- 
as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  and  there  married  Miss  Eliza  ing  tendered  by  a  Conservative  ministry  to  one  who 
Paton.  His  son  diowed  abilitjr  by  gaining  a  bursary  hi^  been  a  steady  Liberal.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
b  Mtfrischal  College  by  competition  before  he  had  com-  to  collect  for  Parliament  the  annual  judicial  statistics  of 
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Bootland.  As  soon  as  the  Huttory  of  Scotland  ms&H'  Land,  East  Africa,  with  the  special  object  of  yiaiting 
ished  Dr.  Burton  took  up  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  Harar,  in  Moslem  Abyssinia.  Bisigiused  as  an  Arab, 
subject  interesting  in  itself  and  familiar  from  its  eon-  he  succeeded  in  reaching  this  city,  and  retuzned  to 
necdon  with  his  previous  studiea  In  1878  he^waa  Aden  with  the  first  authentio  account  of  it  but  the  ex- 
obliged  to  leave  Craighouse,  and  took  Morton,  a  place  pedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Lieut  (after- 
two  miles  farther  out  of  town.  ^  Old  age  was  now  creep*  wards  Capt )  Sjpeke  and  two  other  officers,  tenninated 
mg  upon  him,  and,  though  his  office-work  was  dimin*  disastrously.  The  natives  at  Berberah  made  a  nigfat- 
ished,  his  power  of  steady  application^  for  which  he  attack  on  the  explorers,  in  which  Qurton  and  Speke 
had  been  noted,  declined.  His  circle  or  old  friends  was  were  severely  wounded  and  another  officer  was  kiUed. 
reduced  to  F^f  Blackie  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  both  Burton  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eujo^land,  where  he  pub- 
noble  representatives  of  genuine  Scottish  character.    In  lished  First  Footsteps  in  East  Afnca  (1856).    He  then 

1879,  Dr.  Burton  made  bis  last  visit  to  the  Continent,  went  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  appoint^  chief  of 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  few  weeks  staff  to  Glen.  Beatson  and  organized  the  Osmanli  itrog- 
in  summer.    His  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  appeared  in  ular  cavalry,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the  doae  ot 

1880.  and  then,  his  work  being  done,  he  dold  nis  library,  the  war,  was  not  brought  into  action.  Turning  again 
pleaaing  in  reply  to  the  remonstrsftices  of  his  friends  to  Africa,  he  proposed  to  explore  the  lake  re^ons  oithe 
that  it  had  been  gathered  for  use,  not  for  show,  and  centre.  Accompanied  by  nis  former  associate,  Capt 
that  its  size  prevented  his  living  in  a  smaller  house.  Speke,  he  landed  at  Zanzibar  Dec.  19,  1856^  and  soon 
He  died  Aug.  10,  1881,  after  a  bnef  illness.  Through-  made  a  preliminary  exploration  to  the  regions  about 
out  life  he  was  noted  for  energy  and  persistency,  and  Mombas.  The  two  succeeding  years  were  spent  in 
is  said  to  have  been  irritable.  His  cnief  inental  de-  journeys  and  adventures,  described  in  his  Lake  Re- 
fect was  a  want  of  imagination,  so  that  while  a  keen  gions  of  Equatorial  Africa  (I860).  This  was  the  first 
observer  he  was  unable  to  enter  frdly  into  the  feelings  sucoessiul  attempt  to  penetrate  that  country,  and  in  it 
of  others.  His  labors  as  an  historian  were  hi^hlvaoknow-  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  subsequent  labors  of 
ledffed  at  home  and  abroad.  He  reoeivea  the  degree  Livingstone,  Cameron,  Stanley,  and  others.  During 
of  LL.D.  frt>m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  these  explorations  Capt  Burton  sufiered  severely  from 
of  D.  C.  L.  frt>m  the  Universitv  of  Oxford  in  1878.  the  effects  of  the  climate,  ^nd  while  he  was  prostrated 
Since  his  death  a  new  edition  of  his  Booh-Bunter  has  with  fever  Capt  Speke  pushed  on  and  discovered  the 
been  published  (1882),  with  a  judicious  and  afieotionate  large  lake  since  known  as  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
memoir  bv  his  widow.  In  1862,  Burton  was  appointed  consul  at  Biafi«, 

BURTON,  Richard  Francis,  a  distinguished  Eng-  West  Africa,  with  a  jurisdiction  of  600  miles  in  extent 
Ksh  explorer  and  author,  was  bom  at  Barham  House,  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Fernando 
Hertfordshire,  March  19, 1821.  He  is  the  son  of  Lieut-  Po,  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  as  a  centre  for  the 
CoL  Joseph  N.  Burton,  and  in  his  youth  spent  several  thorough  exploration  of  the  coast  from  Bathurst,  in 
vears  in  F^ce  and  Italy.  He  entered  Oxford  in  1840,  Gambia  to  &U)  Paulo  de  Loanda,  in  Angola.  He  as- 
being  then  destined  for  the  Church,  but  soon  his  taste  oended  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  and  in  1863  published 
for  an  adventurous  life  led  him  to  accept  a  commission  Ahetfkuta^  or,  An  Ekcploraiion  of  the  Cameroon  Mounr 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  army.  ^  tarns.    In  the  same  year  he  went  upon  the  delicate  and 

In  1844  he  went  to  Sind  with  his  regiment,  and  was  dangerous  misedon — occupying  three  months— to  Oelele, 

on  the  staff  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  who  employed  king  of  Dahomey,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  aboli^  the 

him  for  five  years  in  the  Sind  canal  survey.    He  had  *' customs*' — tie.,  the  annual  festival  in  the  autumn 

then  become  well  versed  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  during  which  many  human  victims  were  put  to  death 

Oriental  language  and  frequenUv  ventured  in  the  with  attendant  ceremonies  of  sreat  barbarity.     This 

disguise  of  a  deryisn  among  the  wud  tribes.    He  also  Journey  was  chronicled  in  his  Mission  to  the  King  qf 

labored  as  a  native  among  those  employed  in  mak-  Dahomq/  (1864). 

ing  the  canal,  and  thus  frequently  obtained  valuable  Burtonwas  then  transferred  to  the  consulship  of  San- 
information.  Aflerseven  years  thusspentin  hard  study  toe  in  Brazil,  which  he  held  for  four  year&  finding 
and  strange  adventure  besides  his  professional  duties,  abundant  opportunity  to  gratify  his  love  of  adventure, 
he  returned  to  England  on  account  of  an  attack  of  oph-  His  work  on  the  Highlands  of  Brazil  (1868)  contains 
thalmia  from  overwork.  He  now  ventured  into  the  iuU  accounts  of  the  gold  and  diamond  districts,  as  well 
field  of  authorship,  giving  in  his  first  volume,  Cha  and  as  of  his  canoe- voyage  of  1500  miles  down  the  nver  S&o 
the  Blue  Mountains  (London,  1851).  an  account  of  an  Francisco.  Being  ordered  to  report  to  the  British  Gk>y- 
excursion  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  In  the  same  year  he  emment  the  state  of  Paraguay,  ne  visited  that  countiy, 
published  Sdnde,  or.  The  Unhappy  VidUy,  and  Sindh,  then  crossed  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes  to  Chili,  trav- 
•r,  The  Races  that  Inhabit  the  VaUey  of  *he  [nrhts  elled  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally  returned  by  the 

In  April,  1853,  under  patronage  of  the  Royal  Geo-  Straits  of  Magellan.    On  arriving  at  London  in  1868 

^  raphiod  Siocicty,  Burton  entered  upon  the  most  roman-  he  was  impointed  consul  at  Damascus,  where  he  had 

tic  part  of  his  career.    This  was  an  attempt  to  penetrate  great  influence  with  the  Arab  trib^.    He  travelled 

Arabia  in  dis^ise,  so  as  to  study  the  inner  life  of  the  through  Svr^a,  and  added  to  his  publications  a  volume 

Moslem.    His  previous  training  in  the  Sind,  his  accu-  on  Vnexplored  Syria  (1872).    In  the^ame  year  ap- 

nie  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages,  manners,  and  re-  peared  a  volume  which  he  had  prepiu^  long  before, 

lu^ns,  and  his  Arab  head  and  face,  abundantly  qualified  on  Zaivsibar :  City,  Island,  ana  (hast.    His  visit  t^ 

Burton  for  this  enterprise.    Sucn  was  the  perfection  Iceland  in  the  summer  of  1872  is  recorded  in  Ultima 

of  his  disguise  in  every  respect  that  his  true  character  Thvle,    On  his  return  he  found  himself  appointed  ocm- 

was  never  suspected,  and  nis  I^lgrimage  to  Meccah  sul  at  Trieste,  and  held  this  post  till  his  death,  Oct  30, 

and  EUMedinah  (1855|  gave  the  nrst  account  of  these  1 890.  While  living  here  he  made  various  journeys.  One 

places  published  since  the  time  of  Burckhardt,  who  vis-  of  these  was  to  Sind,  in  which  he  had  commenced  his 

ited  them  in  1814     Returning  to  Effypt,  he  went  to  adventurous  career :  another  was  to  North-western  Ara- 

Bombay,  where  he  organized  an  expedition  into  Somali  bia.     These  furnishe<l  the  sulrject  ot*  two  volumes,  Sind 
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RemUed  flSTT)  and  The  CfoUrMma  qf  JHUUan  (1878).  lowing  Lenormant)  Urgeschichte  des  Orients  ('*  Eaifiest 
His  aeoona  expsdition  to  Midian,  organised  nnaer  the  Histoiy  of  Uie  East*'),  and  from  documents  collected 
patronage  of  tne  khedive  of  Egypt  brought  back  great  in  America  a  Sutory  of  the  Mormons,  In  February, 
treasures,  ethnological,  anthropological,  and  geological.  1870,  he  received  an  apjpointment  in  the  foreign  offi^^ 
coins,  inscriptions,  maps,  plans,  and  photo^phs  or  at  Berlin  for  the  end  of  discussing  and  advooiting  in 
thirty-two  ruined  cities.  Another  expedition  took  the  public  press  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  chancdlor. 
him  to  the  Oold  Coast  of  West  Africa.  In  his  later  i^nth  whom  he  had  close  relations.  He  accompanied 
years  besides  a  biography  of  Camoens  (1882),  with  a  Bismarck  in  the  French  campaign,  retained  his  posi- 
commentary  on  his  great  poem,  Tlie  Lusiady  Burton  tion  after  returning  with  him  from  Versailles  till  March, 
published  a  literal  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  1873,  and  continues  in  connection  with  the  chancellor 
Entertainment  {\0  vols.  1885-88),  which  by  its  gross-  to  the  present  time.  Having  again  spent  two  years  in 
ness  offended  English  taste.  His  wife  edited  a  less  Hanover  and  some  time  in  Leipsic,  writing  political 
objectionable  version.  Burton  had  mastered  thirty  papers  for  the  Oreruboten  and  some  works  touching 
languages.  upon  the  histoiy  of  culture— viz.  Deutscher  ydOeshumor 

BUSCH,  Julius  Hermann  MoRiTZ,  a  German  an-  (£ Humor  of  the  People  in  Germany"),  Deutscher 
thor.  was  bom  in  Dresden  in  1821.  After  studying  Volksalavbe  ('* German  Popular  Notions"),  Die  gtUe 
theology,  and  then  philosophy^  atLeipsic,  he  devoted  aJUeZeit  ( *^  Good  Old  T^esljalsotransUti 
himself  to  journalism,  became  familiar  with  English  Ut-  writings  of  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Uarte,  Aldrich,  and  Arte- 
erature,  and  translated  several  works  of  Dickens  and  mus  Ward,  under  the  title  Amerikainiscks  Mumoristen 
Thackeray  into  German.  The  years  from  1848  to  1851  vndNbvelisten — ^he  published  in  the  fall  of  1878  apart  of 
were  a  turmng-jMint  in  his  life,  and  directed  his  atten-  his  diary  kept  during  the  French  campaign,  under  the 
tion  to  the  political  problems  of  the  period.  At  that  title  Count  Bismarcx  and  his  People  (Leipsic,  Gnmow). 
time  he  held  republican  convictions,  and  as  the  events  of  after  submitting  the  manuscript  to  the  chancellor  and 
1850  wero  discouragmg  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  damp-  amending  it  according  to  his  sugj^estions.  It  made  a 
ening  the  hopes  of  a  unification  of  Germany,  he  con-  Areat  stir  everywhere,  and  ran  within  six  months  through 
duded  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of  five  large  editions ;  besides,  it  appeared  in  seven  trans- 


settling  down  as  a  fanner.  He  went  in  1851.  extended  lations  (two  American,  one  English,  one  French,  one 
his  joum^  through  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Dutch,  one  Swedish,  one  Russian).  The  general  im- 
Western  States,  and  maoe  a  more  protracted  stay  in  pression  was,  that  the  book  is  based  on  strict  adheronoe 


Ohio  and  MissourL  As  he  found  himself  disappointed  to  fact,  and  exact,  minute  observation.  Soon  after  the 
in  the  ideals  he  had  cherished,  he  returned  to  his  native  publication  of  this  work  Mr.  Busch  again  took  up  his 
land  in  the  spring  of  1852.  in  the  next  year  he  gave  residence  in  Berlin,  whero  his  free  intercourse  with  the 
an  account  ot  his  observations  and  experiences  in  a  book  chancellor  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  latter 
called  Wanderings  between  the  ffudim  and  the  Missis-  i^nth  contnoutions  to  the  presB,  which,  on  account  of 
sippL  the  important  questions  they  discuEBcd  and  the  authen- 
Subeequently  he  undertook  several  other  -extendve  tic  source  from  which  they  were  known  to  emanate,  re- 
poumeys ;  he  spent  some  time  in  Sleswick-Holstein,  to  ceived  general  attention.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Busch 
mform  himself  dv  his  own  observation  of  the  condition  has  completed  a  diar^  which  covers  the  whole  time 
ofthe  country  under  Danish  rule;  between  1856  and  1859  of  his  dealings  with  Bismarok,  and  fills  up  many  gaps 
he  three  times  visited  the  East,  inclusive  of  Egypt  and  left  in  the  publication  of  1878. 
Nubia.  The  Uterary  outcome  of  these  years  of  travel  BUSHNELL,  a  ci^  of  McDonough  co.,  BL,  is  at 
were  Schtesuna-Hotsteinische  Brirfe  (*' letters  on  Sles-  the  junction  of  the  Q^^cy  branch  and  the  St  Louis 
wick-Holstein  ),  BUder  aus  dan  Orient  T' Pictures  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Rail- 
firom  the  East"),  and  Eim  WaU/ahrt  nxuih  Jerusalem :  road.  It  is  also  on  the  Wabsush,  St  Louis,  and  Pacific 
BUder  ohne  Heuipenscheine  ("  A  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusa-  Riulroad.  It  has  three  hotels,  a  national  bank,  two 
lem:  Pictures  without  Glories").  In  these  writings  weekly  newspapers,  six  churehes,  two  schools,  and  the 
Busch  shows  himself  identified  with  the  realistic  school  Western  Normal  College.  The  industries  comprise  a 
In  his  poUtics  he  now  began  to  side  with  the  Gt>tha  flour-mill,  a  foundry,  a  canning-&ctoiy,  and  manufiio- 
fraction.  After  1856  he  contributed,  with  Gustav  Frey-  tures  of  "pumps,  ploughs,  tiles,  pottery,  bricks,  and 
tag  and  Julian  Schmidt,  to  the  Uterary  and  political  cigars.  It  was  settled  m  1852,  and  incorporated  as  a 
weekly  Grens^ten,  the  editorship  of  which  devolved  city  in  1877.  Population,  2324. 
upon  him  ftt)m  1859  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Sleswick-  BUTCHER-BIRD.  See  Shrike. 
Hobtein  war.  In  1864  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  BUTLER,  the  counts-seat  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.^  is  75 
Frederidc  von  Au^ustenburg.  whose  interests  he  advo-  miles  S.  E.  of  Kansas  City,  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri 
cated  in  EJel  by  his  pen.  When,  in  1865,  he  became  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  a  court-house,  opera-house, 
convinced  that  he  was  no  longer  in  his  place,  as  the  four  hotels,  two  national  banks,  two  daily  and  four 
duke  dedined  to  make  even  the  most  neoessaiy  conces-  weekly  newspapers,  six  churches,  eight  schools,  and  an 
sions  to  the  requirements  of  nationality,  he  took  his  academy.  It  has  a  saw-mill,  three  flour-mills,  a  woollen- 
leave  and  returned  to  Leipsic,  his  former  place  of  resi-  factory,  and  a  carriage^factory.  It  has  a  park,  and  is 
dence,  where  he  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  Orenz-  lighted  with  the  electric  light  It  was  settled  about 
hoten.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  at  the  call  of  the  1850,  but  being  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War  it  was 
Government,  to  Hanover,  where  ne  assisted  the  civil  re-settled  in  1865.  There  are  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity, 
commissioner  Von  Hardenberg  as  manager  of  the  press  and  lar^  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  daily.  Popula- 
that  represented  the  policy  oi  the  Government  His  tion^^jef^  of  American  birth,  2813. 
experience  at  that  time  has  been  recorded  in  Das  Ue-  BuTLE^K,  the  county-seat  of  Butler  oo..  Pa.,  is  on 
hergang^jahr  in  Hannover  (''The  Tiunsition  Year  of  the  Conequenessing  Creek.  33  miles  N.  or  Pittsburg, 
Hanover*').  In  the  fall  of  1867  he  repaired  again  to  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  branch  ofthe  Pennsyl- 
Leipsic,  and  used  his  pen  in  the  vindication  ofthe  new  yania  Railroad  and  by  the  New  York,  Pittsburg^  and 
order  of  thinisB  in  Germany.    Besides,  he  wrote  (fol-  Chica«:o  Railroad.    It  is  also  a  terminus  of  the  Kama 
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City  and  Butler  Riulroad.     It  has  three  banks  (udc  to  dangerous  epidemios.    Even  his  ftmoos  '^vobisb 

national),  seven  churches,  graded  schools,  three  flour-  order,    which  was  widely  misinterpreted  and  denoonoed, 

mills,  three  planing-mills,  woollen-mills,  stave-factoi;}',  secured  its  object  by  its  mere  ]niDlicatio&.    In  Deoem- 

tannery,  and  glass-works.    The  town  was  laid  out  in  ber,  1862,  he  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  depaxi- 

1803.    Population,  8715.  ment  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.    In  Noyember,  1863, 

BUTLEK,  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  law-  Gen.  Butler  was  appointed  tp  the  command  of  the 

yer,  aeneral,  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Deerfield,  department  ofViiginia  and  North  Caixdina,  and  formed 

N.  U..  Nov.  5,  1818.    His  father,  Capt  John  But-  a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  by  operatioDS  from 

ier,  who  had  served   under  Gen.   Jackson  at  New  the  south  side  of  the  James.    On^  mMyp^  1864,  with 

Orleans,  died  while  Benjamin  was  an  infant,  and  his  the  Army  of  the  James  he  occupied  City  Point  and 

mother  soon  afler  removed  to   Lowell,   Mass.    H^  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  intrenched  himsielf  there  in 

graduaterl   at  Waterville  College,   Maine,  in    1838 ;  order  to  co-oi)erate  with  the  Army  of  the  PotomaCf 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell,  then  approaching  from  the  north.    But  Oen.  B«iurc- 

Mass.,  in  1840.    He  became  note<i  as  u  criminal  law  crard,  wno  was  summoned  from  Charieston,  died^ed 

ycr  and  also  for  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  his  advance,  and  a  few  days  later  most  of  hb  troops 

WYirking  classes.     In  politics  he  was  an  active  Demo-  were  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac     In  the 

crat,  and  attenderl  tne  national  conventions  of  hip  following  November  he  was  on  duty  in  New  York  City 

party  from  1844  to  1860.     In  1853  he  was  elected  to  suppressing^  an ti-drafl  riots,  and  was  afterwards  sent  on 

the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  against  Fort  fisher  in  North  Carolina, 

tlic  State  constitutional  convention.     In  1859  he  wa.s  but  his  attempt  to  blow  up  the  fort  with  a  ship  filled 

elected  to  the  State  senate,  and  previous  to  the  Civil  with  powder  was  a  failure,  and  he  was  soon  relieved 

War  he  was  twice  a  candirlate  for  the  governorship  of  uf  his  command.     Elected  to  Congress  in  1866.  be 

Massachusetts.     In  the  Democratic  national  conven  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures  proposed  for 

tion  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  May,  1860.  he  unsuocess  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  and  was 

fully  endeavored  to  secure  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  the  urgent  for  the  impeachment  of  Pres.  Johnson.     He 

platform  a^lopted  at  Cincinnati  in   1856.      He  also  also  advocated  the  payment  of  the  national  bonds  in 

strongly  opposed  the  nomination  of  S.  A.  Douglas  legal  tenders  whenever  gold  was  not  specified  in  the 

aH  certain  to  divide  the  party,  and  steadily  voted  for  bond.     He  continued  in  Congress  till  1878.  though 

•Fcfferson  Davis  as  the  Presidential  nominee.    At  the  diver/^ing  from  the  Republic;ins  on  financial  and  other 

a<\joumed  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  June  18,  he  questions.     Then  nominated  for  governor  of  Massa- 

took  part  in  the  proceedings  until  there  was  a  second  chusetts  by  an  Independent  Democratic  convention, 

secession  of  Soutnem  men  on  account  of  the  admission  he  was  defeated.     In  November,  1882,  he  was  elected 
of  Douglas  delegates  to  the  vacant   seats.     Butler  as  a  Democrat  after  an  exciting  campaign,  but  when 

•"  •"^^^^' ^ 1.1--..!-  . ,  ..    .   ,     v     -34    as  the 

^residency. 


he  voted  for  Breckenridge  for  President,  he  was  earn-  BUTLER,  Elizabeth  Sotjtherden,  an  English  art- 

estly  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  ist,  was  bom  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  in  1844.     Her 

forewarned    Pros.  Buchanan    and  Gov.   Andrew  of  maiden  name  was  Thompson.     She  studied  at  Sonth 

Massachusetts  of  the  designs  of  the  Southern  leaders.  Kensington.    She  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad* 

lie  had  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  State  emy  in  1873,  her  picture  that  year  being  entitled  Miss- 

militia^  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  a  ing.    The  following  year  she  sent  to  the  Royal  Acad- 

brigadier-general.     When  Pres.  Lincoln,  on  April  15,  emy  The  RoU-Call.    This  work  was  the  great  sacoess 

1801,  issued  a  call  to  the  States  for  troops  for  the  of  the  exhibition,  and  established  the  artist's  leputa- 

defencc  of  Washington,  Gen.  Butler  ordered  the  regi-  tion.  It  was  purchased  by  the  queen.   Subsequently  she 


two  other  of  his  regiments  proceeded  by  sea  to  Fortress  The  Scots  Gra:^  advancing.  Cavalry  at  a  Gkdlop,  and 

Monroe.  Fmding  tne  approach  to  Baltimore  obstructed,  other  works  mainly  describing  incidents  of  military  life. 

Gen.  Butler  passed  down  the  Chesapeake  to  Annap-  Mrs.  Butler's  works  have  been  extravagantly  praised 

olis  and   restored  communication  with  Washington,  and  almost  as  extravagantlv  censured.     She  is  an  artist 

A  few  weeks  later  he  quietly  took  possession  of  Bal-  of  very  great  ability,  and  ner  faults  are  evidently  to  a 

timorc,  and  May  16  was  appointed  by  the  President  laree  extent  due  to  a  lack  of  training.    Her  drawing 

a  major-ucneral  of  volunteera  and  placed  in  command  is  faulty  and  her  composition  lacks  unity,  but,  on  the 

of  the  ucpartment  of  Virginia  with  headquarters  at  other  hand,  her  characterization  is  almost  alwa^  ez- 

Fortress  Monroe.     Hero  lie  was  at  once  confronted  cellent,  and  not  only  does  she  deal  adequately  with  in- 

with  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  runaway  cident-,  but  as  a  rule  her  subjects  as  wholes  are  treated 

slaves  of  Secessionists,  and  solved  it  by  declarinfr  that  with  fire  and  force. 

slaves  as  pwperty  were  "wmtralaand  of  war.  '     In  BUTT,  Isaac  (1813-1879),  an  Irish  hiwyer  and  pofi 

Februaiy,  18G2.  no  was  placed  in  command  of  the  tician,  the  originator  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  was 

militor]^  part  ot  the  expedition  which  sailed  to  Ship  bom  at  Glenfin,  county  Donegal,  in  1813.    His  father 

Island  in  order  to  operate  against  New  Orleans.    Aftei  was  the  Episcopalian  clergyman  of  that  place,  and  the 

Farragut  had  successfully  iwssed  the  forts  on  the  Mis-  family  claimed  descent  from  the  O'Donnells,  the  an- 

sissippi  defending  the  approach  to  that  city.   Gen.  cient  Irish  chiefs  of  Tyrronnell.     Isaac  graauated  at 

Butler  took  i)os8e8Bion  of  it  on  May  1,  1862.    By  his  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1832  with  high  cksmoal 

firmness,  ingenuity,  and  administrative  ability  he  pre-  and  mathematical  honom,  and  in  1836  was  appointed 

served  order  and  public  health  in  a  city  noted  for  its  Whately  profeiwor  of  {Mtlitirnl  (H»nomy  in  that  coUege. 

hostility  to  the  deicndera  of  the  Union  and  its  liability  While  an  un<lergnuhmt€«  ho  had  n.'wisted  in  foundmg 
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the  DubUn  Vnwenity  Magazine^  and  was  for  some  time  and  two  weeklv  newspapers,  six  churches,  and  a  KradeS 
its  editor.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  school.  The  business  of  the  town  is  directly  connected 
1840  appeared  before  the  House  of  Lords  as  counsel  for  with  silver-mining.  There  are  two  foundries,  two  ore- 
the  corporation  of  DubUn  against  the  Irish  Corporation  concentrators,  ana  several  silver  quartz-mills  and  smelt- 
Reform  Act  As  an  able  and  eloquent  representative  ers.  The  city  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  mountain 
of  the  Protestant  conservative  party  he  was^  chosen  an  5600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  placer-mining  camp 
alderman  of  Dublin,  that  he  might  oppose  in  the  cor-  was  established  here  in  1863.  but  it  afterwards  acchned 
Deration  Alderman  Daniel  O'Connefi,  then  agitating  until  1875,  when  quartz-mills  were  put  in  operation, 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  In  1844  he  became  queen's  In  1876,  Butte  Gi^  was  incorporated,  and  its  property 
counsel,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  great  trials,  is  now  valued  at  $4,000,000.  Population,  10,701,  an 
civil  and  political,  in  Ireland  for  twenty-five  years.  He  increase  of  over  7000  since  1880. 
appeared  m  defence  of  W.  Smith  O'firien  and  others  BUTTERFLIES,  North  American.  During  the 
wnen  tried  for  treason  in  1848.  His  eloquence  and  con-  g^  y  l  rv  P^^  thirty  years  the  Lepidopterists  of  Amer 
servatism  caused  him  to  be  invited  to  England  to  speak  in  p.  527  Am!  ica  have  greatly  increased  their  stores  of 
advocacy  of  protection,  and  in  May,  1852,  he  was  electod  cd.  (p-l592  information  respecting  the  butterflies  of  this 
to  Parliament  from  the  borough  of  Harwich,  England.  ^^^  ^'  continent.  It  is  now  maintained  that  there 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  as  a  Liberal  Conserva-  is  little  real  identity  between  the  European  and  North 
tive  from  Youghal,  Ireland,  but  during  the  thirteen  years  American  insect-fauna — ^that  while  in  some  few  in- 
he  held  this  position  his  opinions  ffraaually  changed  and  stances  there  may  be  found  grounds  on  which  to  base  an 
he  became  a  supporter  of  Lord  Paimerston.  In  1864  he  argument  in  favor  of  identity,  in  the  large  majority  of 
was  called  to  tak:e  charge  of  an  important  mercantile  case  cases  no  such  correspondences  exist  Although  Boreal 
in  Ireland,  and  did  not  return  to  Pariiament  He  was  and  Alpine  kinds,  such  as  the  strong-flying  Vanessans 
next  engaged  in  defence  of  some  Fenian  prisoners,  and  and  Coliades,  have  migrated  in  high  latitudes,  yet  when 
for  four  years  devoted  himself  disinterestedly  and  assid-  all  these  are  duly  noted  they  will  be  found  to  be  less 
uously  to  the  task,  in  which  he  was  finally  successful,  than  one  dozen  in  number. 

His  generous  labors  in  their  behalf  won  for  him  the  Among  the  districts  that  are  rich  in  lepidoptoroufl 
oonfidenqe  of  the  Irish  people.  Tlie  disestablishment  insects  are  California  and  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  re- 
ofnhe  Irish  Church  having  been  efiected,  a  meeting  of  gions  of  Uie  Rocky  Mountains.  According  to  Edwards, 
the  representatives  of  all  dasses  of  Irishmen  was  held  up  to  the  year  1852  there  were  137  known  species  in 
in  Dublin,  May  19, 1870,  to  consider  the  needs  of  their  the  United  Sfates  and  British  North  America.  Within 
oountiy  and  their  present  duty.  Mr.  Butt's  address  on  eight  years  61  more  were  added,  but  since  that  date  at 
this  occasion,  unanimouslyendorsed  by  the  assembly,  least  311  others  have  been  duly  cataloged  and  de- 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  He  scribed,  so  that  509  species  are  now  recoraed. 
asked  for  an  Irish  ParUament  to  have  the  management  The  study  of  their  nabits,  and  of  tlie  structure,  pow- 
of  its  local  afiairs,  while  leaving  to  the  imperial  Parlia-  ers,  and  uses  of  their  various  organs,  reveals  a  world  of 
ment  complete  control  of  imperial  interesta  On  this  marvels  to  naturalist&  A  butterfly  may  be  said  to  poa- 
basis  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Limerick  in  sess  something  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  brain ;  it 
1871,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  mem-  certainly  possesses  an  eye  for  colors,  and  has  preier- 
bers.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  among  the  Irish  ences  in  perfumes  and  tints,  contacts  and  flavors. 
f>eople,  and  Nov.  18,  1873,  a  more  eflective  organiza-  llie  mere  fact  of  butterflies  being  flying  creatures 
tion  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Home  points  to  the  fact  that  their  eyes  are  highlv  developed, 
Rule  League.  In  the  followinj^Februaiy,  though  taken  and  although  they  are  attracted  by  brignt  colors  so 
by  surnrise  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  I^aniament,  strongly  that  on  first  taking  flight  they  so  immediately 
thev  elected  fif^^-seven  members  favorable  to  Home  proc^  to  extract  sweets  trom  flowers  that  the  action 
Rule.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Butt  they  jnre-  appears  to  be  almost  automatic,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  schemes  of  practical  believe  that  the:^  possess  in  some  degree  a  vague  sense 
legislation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Irish  people.  His  of  conscious  action ;  althoiigh,  of  course,  from  acting 
own  prognunme  of  Land  Reform  he  summed  up  in  the  so  constantly  under  the  influence  of  external  impres- 
three  Fs — ^FUty  of  Tenure,  Fair  Rent,  and  Free  Sale,  sions  or  stimulants,  butterflies  do  not  exercise  the  same 
Mr.  Butt  however,  opposed  the  policy  of  obstruction  degree  of  consideration  as  those  insects  that  rank  higher 
which  more  ardent  Home  Rulers  were  be^ning  to  in  the  psychologic  scale,  as  ants,  bees,  eta 
employ.  In  1877  he  left  ParUament  on  this  account,  In  the  first  stage  tJie. caterpillar  Uvea  but  to  eat;  in 
but  returned  in  the  following  session,  when  the  dissen-  the  second,  to  sleep ;  in  the  third,  to  rise  as  it  were  su- 
sions  in  his  party  had  been  somewhat  harmonized.  On  perior  to  both,  ana  to  miiff  more  refined  tastes.  The 
account  of  failing  health  he  did  not  resume  his  place  love  of  buttemies  for  bcAutifdl  colors  is  seen  not  only 
BB  leader,  though  he  spoke  in  advocacy  of  intermediate  in  the  selection  of  pMurticular  flowers,  but  also  in  the 
education  and  other  measures  for  iJie  benefit  of  Ireland,  choice  of  mates.  It  is  easv  to  see  how  readily  the  an- 
He  died  in  Dublin,  May  5,  1879.  Some  of  his  eariy  dents  were  led  to  note  in  the  temporaiy  d^h  or  meta- 
contributions  to  the  DMin  University  Magazine  were  morphosis  of  lepidopterous  insects  analogies  that  cor- 
made  under  the  name  of  \  *"  Edward  Stevenson  O'Brien, ' '  respond  with  belief  in  immortality, 
and  have  been  published  separately.  He  afterwards  Young  birds  see  the  nest  in  which  they  were  reared, 
published  some  lectures  on  political  economy,  a  SSstory  but  caterpillars  that  form  nests  (including  those  that 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Itah  (I860),  various  pamphlets  on  use  excrement  fbr  building  purposes,  those  that  are 
Lnsh  questions,  and  a  Practioou  Treatite  on  the  Law  of  called  carpenter  caterpillmrs,  and  the  architectural  cat- 
Comjpimation  to  Tenants  in  Irdand  (1871).  erpillars  that  construct  trap-doors,  etc.)  have  had  no 
BtJTTE  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Silver  Bow  co..  such  opportunity  for  making  observations,  and  the 
Mont,  is  65  miles  S.  of  Helena  and  450  miles  N.  or  knowledge  they  employ  seems  to  be  inheriteci. 
Ogden,  Utahj  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad.  It  Even  down  to  the  formation  of  their  societies  (for 
has  four  hotels,  three  banks  (one  national),  two  daily  some  caterpillars  are  sociable)  their  conduct  is  well  reg- 
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ulated.    As  regards  what  may  be  termed  in  business  that  is  periodically  oomiteracted,  for  it  has  four  bcoodr 

language  our  aooount  with  them,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  per  annum.    The  ArgrynmM  Diana  is  fond  of  the  pur- 

we  receive  benefits  which  are  not  always  didy  estimated,  pie  flowers  of  the  iron-weed.    It  feeds  from  eleven 

and  suffer  losses  which  are  perhaps  unduly  estimated,  o'clock  to  three,  being  sensitive  to  cool  air.    Edwards 

They  supply  us  with  silk^  and  eat  our  woollen  stufls;  says:  **The  contrast  between  the  two  sexes  in  this 

they  aid  in  the  fructification  of  plants,  and  yet  they  de-  species  has  no  parallel  among  North  American  butter- 

stroy  vegetation.  flies.     In  the  instance  of  Ihpjlio  Ihjamiu  there  are 

"The  Salt  Marsh  caterpillar  '*  (Sptlosoma  acrea),  females  of  two  colors,  one  of  which  resembles  the  male 

which  is  a  native  of  New  York,  Maiyland,  and  Vir-  in  color  and  markings,  and  the  other  (Cr/biicitf),  while 

ginia,  breeds  in  June  and  September.     It  changes  different  in  color,  retains  the  markings.    In  P.  TWiuii 

from  white  to  fox  color,  and  in  its  last  skin  becomes  there  are  many  cases  where  the  two  colors  are  mingled 

nearly  black.    It  is  veiy  haiiy.     These   caterpillars  in  the  same  individual,  giving  them  a  brown  or  mottled 

eat  voraciously  day  and  night,  travelling  in  m}Tiads  appearance;  but  in  Viana  the  sexes  are  absolutely 

and  devouring  not  only  theproduce  of  corn-fields,  separated  in  color,  and  on  th^  upper  surface  as  widely 

but  coarse  anofrank  weeds.    The  summer  moth  comes  separated  in  markings.    On  part  of  the  lower  sur&oe 

out  of  the  pupa  state  in  about  seventeen  days^and  the  there  is  a  resemblance,  but  any  other  two  species  of 

autumnal  moth  in  about  thirty-three  daAu    The  Pa-  Argyrvnis  that  may  be  selected  are  nearer  each  other 

pilio  Asterias  is  also  found  here  and  in  Cfarolina.    The  than  are  the  two  sexes  of  Diana,*^ 

PapUio  PhtlenoTy  which  is  common  in  North  America  The  Grapta  Comma  is  found  in  Uie  Eastern  and 

from  New  York  to  Georgia,  is  well  known  from  its  Middle   States,  Canada,   Nova   Scotia,  and    British 

beauty  as  well  as  its  frec^uent  appearance.    The  larva  America,  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois, 

feeds  upon  the  Aristolochia  serpentaria^  and  the  butter-  The  rapid  and  hijghly  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 

fly  delights  to  frequent  the  blossoms  of  peach  trees,  fully  grown  chrysalis  strips  off  its  skin  and  legs^  with- 

The  Actios  luna,  which  is  found  in  the  above  States  out  losing;  its  hold  on  the  wood  from  which  it  is  sus- 

excepting  Georgia,  has  wings  that  are  dhiefly  of  a  pended^  is  extremely  interesting,  although  all  suspended 

beautiful  pea-green  color.    The  posterior  ones  are  fur-  chrysalids  perform  similar  operations.     When  com- 

nished  with  two  broad    tails   with   the   extremities  pletely  disengaged  it  is  sofl  and  uncovered,  so  that  the 

crimped.    The  Sphinx  Carolina  is  found  in  New  York,  imago  may  be  seen  and  divided,  but  speedily  a  viaooua 

Maiyland,  and  Virginia.    The  caterpillar  is  pale  green,  fluid  is  exuded  that  hardens  and  forma  a  strong  pro- 

with  white  stripes  and  a  pink  tail.    Being  very  destruc-  tecting  covering.    In  about  eleven  days  it  emerges,  the 

tive  in  tobacco-plantations,  it  is  systematically  destroyed  win^  alone  bemg  undeveloped,  although  complete  in 

by  cultivators.    The  chrvaalis  is  chestnut-colored.    Tlie  miniature.    They  soon,  however,  enlarge,  and  m  thirty 

moth  breeds  all  through  the  summer,  and  obtains  in  or  forty  minutes  are  dry  and  strong  ana  ready  for  use. 

some  places  the  name  of  **  mosquito  hawk^*'  from  the  In  1880.  Baron  L.  von  Reizenstein  discovered  the 

popular^  error  that  it  prejrs  upon  mosciuitocs.    The  larva  of  Smerinthus  Cahlei  feeding  on  pickerel-weed. 

Satumia  promethea  is  found  in  New  York,  Pcnnsyl-  This  he  regards  as  a  link  between  true  Sphingidse  and 

yania,  Mar^'land,  and  Virginia.    The  caterpillar  on  bo-  Bombycidse.    It  was  night,  and  the  salt  marshes  near 

ing  fully  developed  selects  a  perfect  leaf  of  sassaii-ns  a  summer  retreat  a  few  miles  from  New  Orieans  were 

or  spice-wood,  and  attaches  it  firmly  to  the  branch  by  illuminated  for  miles  by  electric  lights  when  the  search 

winaiuj?  around  it  many  threads  of  fine  yellowish-brown  thus  rewarded  was  made.    This  specimen  does  not 

silk.    The  caterpillar  then  draws  the  edges  of  the  redly  belong  to  the  genus  Smerinthusy  but  is  dearly 

leaves  together,  and  encases  itself  in  a  cocoon  of  fine  distinct    It  is  of  great  size  and  beautv.    The  fore 

strong  silk,  in  which  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  pupa  wings  are  of  pale  slate-color  with  darker  cloudy  bands; 

state  hidden  and  protected;  for  although  the  leaf  turns  the  hind  wings  have  a  white  crescent  in  the  middle 

from  sreen  to  brown  and  is  finally  swept  away,  the  surrounded  by  a  deep  black  band,  and  the  remaining 

chrysalis  in  its  cocoon  is  bound  by  its  silken  cords  to  the  surface  of  the  wings  is  shaded  off  with  brilliant  crimson, 

tree.    Some  of  these  insects,  however,  retire  in  May,  The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  comparatively  less  vivid, 

and  the  imaj^o  appears  in  June.           ^  with  the  exception  of  a  lar^e  crimson  patch  on  the 

Ajax,  which  IS  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  pre^  primaries,  llie  outer  margins  of  these  are  deei/tf 
sents  attractions  to  the  student,  for  in  this  species  notched,  and  have  by  degrees  lighter  and  darker  tiiit& 
there  is  a  true  polymorphism  and  also  a  seasonal  poly-  The  antennso  are  very  prominent,  strongly  serrated,  and 
morphism  in  both  sexes — that  is  to  say^  common  parents  of  extraordinary  length.  The  discoverer  proceeds  to 
produce  offspring  of  different  and  distinct  types  and  of  point  out  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  seven 
Doth  sexes,  and  great  differences  exist  between  their  diffcrentspeciesof  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Smerintkmp. 
vernal  and  autumnal  broods.  Mr  Edwards  gives  which  are  separated  mm  Sphii^es  proner — ^namety, 
interesting  particulars  on  these  and  similar  points,  and  SS.  gemmatus,  myopsy  yujgUxnm  of  the  Southen 
states  that  the  Ajax  female  hovers  over  the  leaves  oi'  States ;  S,  Astyhu  and  modestiu  of  the  Lake  reffioa ; 
plants  and  trees  until  she  finds  one  suitable,  llicn,  S,  exccBcattis  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and  S.  ojMhal 
afler  balancing  by  the  rapid  fluttering  of  her  wings,  micuM  of  California ;  and  that  none  exceed  three  and 
she  stands  for  an  instant  with  legs  stretched  at  full  a  half  inch^  in  breadth,  while  this  measures  five 
length,  perpendicular  to  the  body,  and  curving  down  the  inches,  and  is  of  another  style  of  coloration, 
aboomen  till  it  touches  the  surface,  deposits  a  single  The  Argynnis  Leto  is  found  in  the  Yoeemite  distijct 
egg.  then  flies  away  to  return  to  a  second  leaf,  and  so  of  California  and  in  Oregon.  The  sexes  in  this  speciflS 
on  tor  consecutive  days,  leaving  but  one  egg  on  each  are  greatly  unlike,  while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
leaf.  Here  other  insects  attack  them.  A  scarlet  tensive  genus  Argynnis  they  resemble  each  other  vay 
spider  hardly  larger  than  the  eggs  punctures  and  sucks  closely, 
tnem  dry.  The  Argynnis  Nevadensis  belongs  to  the  vallQ^ 


There  is  a  strong  tendenqy  to  seasonal  polvmorphism    Virginia  City,  Nov.,  in  the  warm  cafions  of  the  moan- 
in  the  CMas  Eurytheme  in  the  lowlands  of  Cahfomia    tains,  and  by  Washoe  Lake.    The  flight  is  swift;  tho 
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01  tne  groona  ana  tne  "saKe-brosn    it  u  difficalt  to  iT^^ "ir^'^i/    .  ^'    =      ^  uKonumv  jmwch; 

..^^^^^^"i^^  t»n  and  Feldep,  Vienlu^  I>pW«^i  (8;a!p!)i 


Low  Lat  &iiffK>  or 
bawk,  not  fitted 


.iiiwwsru  -ojvuipcittgw.     it  iitw  paipi  BQ  large  aa  u)  ap-  See  Vol.  IV.   ^"^^z'  -^  ."'-^v^*  -^..^  y*  .*»^^,  «vi.  «vvp« 

pear  as  an  immense  rostrom  projectmg  from  the  front  P-  &96  Am.  tor  sportmg  purposes  like  the  species  ot 

of  the  head,  which  may  serve  to  protect  the  spiral  ^iiLed.?*  ^^^-  Astur,  and  Accipit^r,  and  on  that  ao- 
tongue,  yet  other  genera  are  without  such  protection.        .  .^??^  dj^ised  by  falconers,  being  slu^sh 

The  males  are  tetrapod  and  the  females  hexapod.    They  and  very  timid.     The  name  is  particularly  pertinent 

are  peaceable,  though  (jberty-loving  insects,  for  they  !^  *P®  common  buzzard  of  Europe,  Bvteo  vidqan'sy  but 

eat  leaves  veiy  unwillinglv  m  confinement  ^  also  applied  to  various  other  species  of  the  largjB  coe- 

The  Saturma  Cecrqpia  is  extremely  handsome.    The  popolitan  genus  Butto,     These  are  all  large,  heavy 

wings  are  richly  colored— orange-brown,  buff-color,  red-  "•^'^  without  a  tooth  upon  the  beak,  of  comparatively 

brown,  pearl-color,  blood-color,  white— and  the  serpen-  ~^7  Aigbt,  subsisting  upon  the  most  humble  quarry, 

tine  lines  and  markings  form  a  beautiful  design.    The  *^^  even,  m  some  cases,  upon  carrion.    Of  the  numer- 

caterpillar  feeds  on  plum  trees.    It  is  thick  and  fleshy  gj*  described  species,  North  America  possess  nine, 

and  of  pale  green.    The  cocoon  furnishes  silk  which  The  best  known  is  the  red-tailed  buzzard  or  hen-hawk, 

may  be  utilized.  ^'  horeaUSf  and  its  several  varieties,  generally  distrib- 

Among  the  Lepidopterous  insects  of  New  York  may  ^^  "*  North  America ;  the  red-shouldered,  £,  UneahUj 

be  menUoned  the  CaUtmorpha  PhyJUra,  that  oontin-  ^^  *^«  broad-winged  B.  Penntylvanicus,  are  other 

ues  breeding  all  the  summer,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  oonwnon  species  of  the  Eastern  United  States.    A  West- 

the  crosswort,  com,  peas,  wheat,  eta  ®™  species,  5.  SwainsonL  is  extremely  abundant ;  it 

Othej  New  York  butterflies  are  Spihwma  now,  Jf  nearest  A  tn«47«rw  of  Europe.    The  rough-legged 

Gtometra  traruversata^  Bvpaltu  coUmarim,   Cerato-  buzzwd^  distinguished  from  all  the  foregoing  by  having  . 

eampa  tmpenalisy  Noctua  unduhru,  SpHosoma  Arge.  ^^  shank  feathered  to  the  toes,  form  a  genus  apart,  Ar^ 

Noctua  JVundia,  MdUcca  Phaethon,  MdiUxa  Tharot,  c^^^^uteo,  of  which  there  are  two  North  American  species, 

Catoocda  Epume^  Ddoppa  h^a^NymohalU  Artemis,  ^  lagapus  sancti-johannis  and  A.  /emtgineusj  the 

Glaueopis  Phdui,  Sptlowma  JEgU^  Sphinx  IR/lcnu,  !^^  *  *¥5K«»  handsome,  and  veiy  distinct  species  of 

eta     The   Glaucopis  Pholus  is  also  found  in  New  Western  North  America,  the  former  a  variety  of  the 

England,  Maryland,  and  Carolina.  European  A,  lagqpus.    All  these  birds  are  of  economic 

H«2iA«.««A«  «/  r.m;.7^#^^     u^i^    T^j   *       A      .  importance  from  their  good  services  in  the  destruction 

-^iS^^&.'^iS^  of  field-mice.    PopukrBr,  the  name  "  buzzard"  is  mis- 

sa^:  Edwards.  nu^terJl^es  of  North  Amertca.^nU>mo\ogiCMX  appUed  tO' certain  of  the  bathaitidlB.  (e.  0.) 
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CABANEL,  Alkzandbe,  a  French  painter,  waa  ^n^*  In  1884  he  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  con- 
bom  at  Montpellier,  Sept  28,  1823.  He  was  a  pupil  tinned  his  literary  activity  in  his  chosen  field,  oecasioii- 
of  Picot,  and  obtained  in  1845  a  grand  prize,  and  went  ^^^y  lecturing,  and  also  undertaking  special  religious 
to  Rome  with  a  pension.  Having  returned  to  Paris,  work  in  Boston.  His  recent  works  include  l)r.  Sevier, 
he  exhibited  between  1850  and  1853  a  St  John  and  ^^  Crwles  of  Louisiana,  Th^  Silent  South,  and 
The  Death  of  Moses.  He  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana  (\SS9), 
class  in  1855,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Insti-  ,  CADILLAC,  the  county-seat  of  Wexford  oo.,  MicL» 
tute  as  the  successor  of  Horace  Yemet  in  1863.  Among  is  on  Clam  Lake  and  on  the  Gkund  Rapids  and  Indi< 
his  works  are  Maiy  Magdalen ;  A  Nymph  carried  on  ana  Railroad,  98  miles  N.  of  G^rand  Rapids.  It  has  a 
by  a  Faun  U859) ;  The  Birth  of  Venus  (1863) ;  La-  bank,  six  hotels,  an  opera-house,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
cretia  and  Tar^uln  (1877) ;  and  numerous  portraits,  six  churehes,  good  scnools,  and  water-works.  It  car- 
He  died  at  Pans,  July  23,  1889.  ries  on  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  has  thirteen  saw-mills. 

CABLE,  OiORGX  W.,  an  American  author,  waa  three  pkning-mills,  and  manufactures  of  machineiy  ana 
bom  in  New  (Means  in  1844.  His  buaneeB-<»reer  furniture.  It  was  settled  in  1871,  incorporated  as  the 
began  in  1859,  and  waa  intenrupted  by  his  enlistment  village  of  Clam  Lake  in  1874,  and  as  the  city  of  Cadil- 
as  private  in  the  Confederate  aimv  in  1863.  At  Uie  lac  in  1877.  Popdation,  4455. 
close  of  the  war  he  roomed  to  New  Orleans  and  to  CAIRD,  John,  D.  D.,  a  pulpit-orator  of  the  Soot- 
mercantile  life,  in  which  he  was  closely  employed  un-  t-ish  Established  Chureh,  was  Dom  at  Greenock  in  1823. 
til  187^  He  De^tn  his  literaiy  career  about  1869  in  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
oonnecdon  with  the  Picayune.  His  first  stories  ap-  he  ^ined  several  prizes.  In  1845  he  was  ordained  aa 
I)eared  in  ScrHmer^s  Maaazine  and  AmiUUm£  Journal^  minister  of  Newton-on-io^,  from  which  he  removed  in 
and  were  afterwards  ooUeoted  and  published  by  Scrib-  the  same  year  to  Lady  Tester's  church  in  Edinbmn^h, 
ner  in  a  volume  entitled  Old  Creole  J^omsj  in  1877.  and  in  1850  became  pastor  at  Eirol  in  Perthshire.  Here 
This  volume  was  soon  followed  by  The  Cfrandistimesj  he  remained  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Gksgow 
Madame  DdMne^  and  The  Wsiory  of  Neno  Orleans,  as  minister  of  the  Park  Chureh.  His  fervid  eloouence 
In  1879,  Mr.  UaUe  withdrew  from  commercial  life  with  gave  him  a  wide  reputation,  which  was  increased  by  a 
the  deteimination  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  litera-  sermon  which  he  preached  befero  Queen  Victoria  and 
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Prinoe  Albert  U  the  parish  cborch  of  Cnthie  in  18&5. 
This  Bennon,  called  Rdigion  in  Evay-day  lAft,  wu 
sabaegneaUy  published  at  the  desire  of  the  queen.  In 
1860  he  NOMved  the  d^ree  of  D.  D.  from  the  UiuTer- 
ntjr  of  Glasgow^  and  in  1862  wsb  called  to  the  chur  of 
divinity  in  that  institution.  In  1873  he  was  made  prin- 
dpal  and  Tice-chancelbr  of  the  nntveisity.  He  has 
published  a  volume  of  sermons  and  many  lectures,  in- 
cluding one  on  T'Ae  Unireriat  Rfligiim,  delivered  in 
WestminBter  Abbey  November,  1874.  In  I8B0  he  pub- 
lished An  Introduetiem  to  the  Phxlwio^y  of  Rdigum. 

CAIRNS,  Hugh  MacCalmont,  Earl,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  December, 
1819,"  the  second  son  of  William  Cairns  of  Cultra, 
county  Down,  Ireland,  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  be  took  firet  bonore  in  classics. 
He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1844^  and  soon  gained  an  extensive  practice  in  tlie 
coniis  of  eauity.  In  July,  1SS2,  be  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Belfast,  and  his  ready  eloouence  Boon 
made  bim  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  on  tbe 
Conservative  Bide.  In  1856  be  was  appointed  queen's 
counsel  and  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  When  Lord 
Derby  became  prime  minister  in  February,  1858, 
Mr.  Cairns  Was  made  solicitoi^generd,  and  soon  after 
received  tbe  honor  of  knighthood.  He  especially  dis- 
•  tinguished  himself  in  debate,  for  which  his  truning  at 
the  bar  had  fitted  him.  He  held  tbe  nwition  of  soUci- 
tor-general  until  June,  1859,  when  Lord  Derby  re- 
Dgned,  and  when,  in  1866,  that  statesman  was  again 
called  to  tbrm  a  cabinet.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  was  made 
attorney-general.  In  October  of  that  year  be  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  and  in  f  ebruaiy  of  the 
Following  year  ne  was  raJsed  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Caims  of  Garmoylc,  county  Antrim.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  gave  earnest  and  effective  support  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Reform  Bill.  In  February,  1868,  he  was 
made  lord  hi^h  chancellor,  thus  attaining  the  highest 
legal  position  in  Great  Britain.  He  held  this  office  till 
the  resignatjon  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry  in  December, 
18G8,  having  in  tbe  mean  time  made  several  great 
speeches,  but  especially  one  on  tbe  Irish  Church  Sn»- 

Knsory  Bill  In  consequence  of  tho  success  of  tbe 
t  he  was  in  the  following  session  of  Parliament  ap- 
pointed leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  February,  1874,  when  the  Conaervativo 
party  again  came  into  power,  Lord  Caims  was  agtun 
appointed  lord  high  chancellor.  In  September.  1878, 
he  was  created  Viscount  Gannoyle  and  Earl  Caim& 
In  1880  tbe  Liberal  party  triumphed  in  the  electiona, 
■nd  Ear]  Caims  again  retired  from  office.  In  1867  ha 
was  elet^ed  chancellor  of  tbe  Univeisity  of  Dublin. 
His  success  throughont  his  career  has  been  due  entirely 
to  his  great  abilities,  indomitable  ener^,  and  unwearied 
labors.  His  eloquence,  though  effective  and  brilliant, 
is  lacking  in  poetic  qualities;  his  speeches  are  arga- 
montative  and  logical  rather  than  prolound  or  emotioDsL 
Hiff  religious  character  is  not  less  marked  than .  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman. 

CALAIS,  a  city  of  Washington  co.,  M&,  is  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  St.  Croii  River,  12  miles  above 
Passamaquoudy  Bay,  and  opposite  St,  Slepben,  N.  B., 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  four  bridges.     It  is  85 

"     "  "  "     —        ir  and  70  miles  W.  of  St.  John, 


iron-foimdrieB,  three  maobine-shops,  serai  Mw-mili^ 
four  planing-millB,  a  furniture-factory,  tliree  grist-milk 
a  plaster-mill,  and  granite-woi^  It  was  settled  if 
1779,  incorporated  in  1809,  and  chartered  as  %  tily  ip 
1850,  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  picturesque  in  ^y 
pearance.  Its  property  is  valued  at  (2,000,000;  itf 
public  debt  is  f  100,000,  and  its  yearly  expenses  an 
135,000.     Population,  6173. 

CALDERON,  Pmup  HERHoairaB,  an  EngUsk 
tftiat  of  Spanish  descent,  was  bom  at  Poitjers,  Franoe, 
in  May,  1833.  He  was  taken  to  England  in  1S46,  sad 
his  first  att-studics  were  made  in  Loadoa  In  1851  hi 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  reomved  instruction  from  I^oot 
Caldcron  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1857 
his  picture  of  that  year  being  entitled  Broken  Vowa 
XhereaRer  he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  tbe  Acad 
em^'s  and  other  exhibitions  of  historical  and  genre  con 
positions  and  portraits.  Among  bis  best  and  moii 
oelebrat«d  works  are  The  Jailer's  Daughter  (1858) 
Nevermore,  Her  Most  High,  Noble,  and  PiussM' 
Grace,  The  Young  Lord  Hamlet  and  Yorick  (Ifieff, 
On  her  Way  to  the  Throne  (1871),  Day  of  Hit,  »bw 
ere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  The  Moonlight  Serenade,  Tk 
QueenoftbeToumament(18741,Tou]ourBFidileJ187i, 
Watchful  Eyes  (1876),  His  Reverence  (1876),  Joan  oi 
Arc(187T),  Constance,  Victory,  and  La Gloire de Dijon. 
He  received  gold  medals  at  Paris  in  1867  and  1878,  ai^ 
be  was  represented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  tf 
1876  at  Philadelphia  by  three  pictures— After  the 
Battle,  Desdemona,  and  The  Siesta.  At  tbe  Vienna 
Exhibition  in  1873  be  gained  another  medal,  and  in 
1 878  he  was  admitted  to  tbe  I^rgiou  of  Honor.  Amone 
his  later  works  are  Atidrumeda  (J8!<r>),  and  Ruth  end 
Naomi  (1SS7).  He  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1864.  a  member  in  1867,  and  was  ap- 
|>ointed  Kecjierof  tbe  Academy  in  1887,  Calderon  is 
a  better  draughtsman  and  »  better  technidan  genenlly 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries  among  Englisa  artiste 
His  historical  pictures  are  well-arranged  compositions. 
which  tell  their  stories  with  a  sufficient  clearoeas  if  not 
with  remarkable  force.  His  best  works,  however,  atv 
representations  of  sentimentAl  or  ^miliar  sulgecte.  Hs 
is  master  of  a  gracefiil  style,  and  aulyectB  whioli  ai» 
distinctly  within  Uie  range  of  his  imwers  ha  tnito 


miles  E,N.K  of  Banzo 

N.  B,,  with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  bystet 

1  railway.  _There  is  also  a  short  nilroad  to  Prince- 


it  is  connected  by  steamboat 


Seal  of  Calitamia. 


Ion,  Me.     Calais  has  two  hotels,  a  national  bank, 
nvmsB  bonk,  an  opera-hoose,  two  public  halls,  two 
veek^*  newspapers,  ten  churches,  and  sizteen  ecbool- 
Im)uws  with  tiiirty  icbools.     It  has  a  brass-fonndry,  two 


CALIFORNIA,  a  State  of  the  United  States,  o»- 
Beg  Vol  rv  cupying  the  greater  part  of  that  oonnli^i 
p.  SIS  Am!  coast  on  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  and  bavnig 
2l'.  ''Li?*  climate  and  productJons  dineriuc  wideb 
"*°-  •"■'•     from  those  ofmost  of  the  other  Stataa.  ■ 
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Anoibed  beloWj  especially  with  relation  to  the  changeB  into  three  pnncipal  branches — yein,  hydraulic,  and 
and  giowtha  of  the  past  five  yean.  The  population,  drift — each  diatinsuiahed  by  the  ohataoter  of  the  da- 
by  the  cenflos  of  1880,  waa  864,694,  which,  compared  posits  rained  and!  the  machinery,  impiements,  and 
Willi  that  of  1870,  made  llie  following  ehowing :  methods  employed  in  it     Vein-  or  guaiti-mining,  u 

TouL       iUlm.     F«n«Ie^     BatiT..     Foreign.  '^  H""*?*  E«neraUy  termed,  conaista  m  eigloiting,  the 
..660.M7     349.479     E10.768     3B0,«8     209.iS  ore-beannglodes  OF  Tema  by  meaM  of  ehaft^  indW 
S71 820     29?  aT4  "^  tunnels,  and  remoTtng  their  contenta,  which  are  then 
'  '        finely  pulveiized  under  heavy  iron  stampo,  whereby 

The  fiiBt  United  States  census  taken  in  California  was  moat  of  the  gold  is  released  from  its  containing  maOix, 
diat  of  1850,  but  its  figures  are  untrustworthy,  the  re-  though  left  mixed  up  witb  the  same.  The  resulting 
tarns  having  been  in  part  destroyed  by  fire.  It  showed  mass,  called  "pulp,"  is  then  anl^ected  to  a  varied  of 
k  population  ot  92,597;  the  census  of  1860  showed  manipulations  anaproceesee  for  extracting  the  gold  it 
a  population  of  379,994.  Of  the  total  returns  in  1881),  oontaias,  the  agency  most  employed  for  tliia  purpoae  ' 
767,181  were  whites,  6018  colored,  75,132  Chinese,  86  being  amalgamation  with  quicltnlver. 
Japanese,  and  16,277  Indians.  Jn  1870  there  were  Ot  the  total  gold-prodoctof  California,  the  Drop(nti<m 
were  49,310  Chinese  in  Culilbruia.  The  population  of  taken  out  by  each  of  theeeeereral  laanonesoimmingii 
the  State  by  the  census  of  189U  waa  1,204,002.  nTen  inaiaperrecentJy  prepared  by  Dr.  UentyDegroot 

Ooidmitiing. — Althouah  the  product  of  the  ftold  tor  the  Cuifomia  State  mmeralogist,  and  published  by 
mines  has  been  steadily  diminislung  for  nearly  thirti  authority  of  the  le^iislature,  aa  follows :  Vem-mining,  35 
yean,  this  branch  of  business  may  .tustly^takeprcoedpn'-r-  percenL,  hydraulic,  30  percent.,  and  drifts  25  percent., 
Inanydct^leddesoriptionofOslifbiniaindaetiles.  The  the  remaining  10  per  cent  being  credited  to  the  variona 
following  table,  showing  the  annual  bullion  production  other  modes  of  placer-mining  practiaed  in  the  State. 
frwn  the  inception  of  gold-digging  to  1888,  affords^  a  Included  in  the  product  of  the  hydraulic  mines  is  tlie 
comprehensive  view  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  partial  small  amount  of  gold  extracted  from  the  indurated 
declenmon  of  the  businesa.  It  is  not  claimed  ta  be  ab-  gravel  taken  from  the  hydraulic  pits  and  crushed  under 
■olutely  aooiuate,  but  is  derived  &om  the  heat  sources  stAmpe,  this  stuff  being  too  hard  to  be  disintegrated 
attainaUe :  with  water. 

Veui'MnMg.—Theie  are  in  California  about  400 
luuts-mills,  exclumve  of  neariy  an  equal  number  al- 
ready worn  out  or  which  for  other  reasons  have  been 

Year  Product      18fl9 22,000,000  abandoned.    Theseraills,  aboutone-fourthof  whichaie 

1848  '. .....*  6,000,000  1870 23,ooo,ouii  run  by  water  and  the  reminder  by  atcam,  cany  from 

1849 M 33,000,000  1871 20,(X)o,oi)0  fire  to  eighty  stamps  each,  the  average  being  about  ten. 

1830 ^'■"^■S2S  IU2 \l'T,'?!!^  Their  cost  has  varied  with  mm,  outfit,  etc,  exp«»diture 

;«' -  ?S'S^-^>  \%l 20  ™S  «>'  'instruction  having  been  at  the  rate  of  fiwO  per 

1^ r  ^'Z'Z  l8?s:::::::::::::::;:;::  Wm>  a^pforamaU,  and  rather  more,  fur  Ipgemaia.  some 

iIjJ  83[ooo|ooo  1B76 19,000,000  of  the  latter,  where  very  completeintheirappoinlinenia, 

185S !!"'.*.!!!!i.~  BS^OOolooo  I877_ 18,200,000  being  equipped  with  rock-br^akers,  automatic  ore-feed- 

1858 67,000,000  1878 19,000,000  ere,    amalgamating-pans,   concentrators,    cfalorinatioo- 


1858 


56,000,000  1879 18,200,000  works,  etc.,  having  cost  as  much  aa  $3000  per  stamp. 

g'SSS'SS^    «? \i'^'^  ■">«  bnUding  of  this  daas  of  milb  began  ia  CaUfonua 


)  1881 18,000,000 


I8tfi 42:000:000  1883 14,120,000  ^™B  «*  first,  however,  been  of  linuted  apadt^and 

1862         .     .  ..    40000000  1884 13,600,000  sim^Je  construotion.     Aa  with  every  braocQ  01  mining 

1863!."™'- .."."-». ..  86!ooo!ooo  1885 12,700,000  for  the  precHOus  metals,  this  has  been  beset  with  many 

iSftl........ ~  SOJooolooo  1888 ~ 14,725,000  difficulties,  the  most  formidable  at  firet  having  be«n  tlie 

1865 28,000,000  1887 ; -  13,400,000  high  prices  of  labor  and  supplies  and  an  imperfeot 

1866 26.000,000  1888 12,760.000  knowledge  of  the  business  on  the  part  of  tioee  who 

•I  .>iiin<n(inii  had  engaged  in  it.    Aa  a  consequence,  many  of  these 

H,2i3,oa5,ooo  entwpiwe8MedofsooceaB,themineraldiatrictaofC^. 

_„,.„..               „  fomiaabouni^nK  with  abandoned  mines  and  dilapidated 

Although  the  bullion  of  CaUfomia  is  generaUy  re-  qoarU-miDs. 

Erded  as  gold,  about  5  per  cent  of  that  turned  out  of  Bewdea  theae  mills,  aomediing  like  100  atastras  are 

e  years  has  consisted  of  silver.          „  „  ...     .    ,  being  run  in  tie  State.    This  machine  ia  capable  of 

In  the  recent  output  the  gold-crop  of  California  has  woiting  about  one  ton  of  ore  per  day,  a  little  less  than 

reached  ita  minimum.    Yet  for  some  years  those  chiefly  the  average  quantity  cruahed  by  each  stamp  run.     The 

interested  have  retained  hope  of  an  improvement  in  {tmslra  is  us^  fbrproepectjng  and  where  there  are  only 

tliis  regard.    This  eipectation  is  based  chiefiy  on  the  gmji  quantities  of  rich  ore  to  he  worked,  the  most  of 

increased  attention  being  paid  to  vein-mining  and  the  tl,gge  machines  beingowned  and  operated  by  Mexicans, 

iinpntvementa  that  have  been  made  in  every  branch  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  them  in  Uieir  own 

cif  ihe  business,  and  partly  on  the  adjusEment  of  the  oonntiy. 

difficulties  that  for  several  years  have  existed  between  The  exjKnses  attendant  on  mining  and  milling  the 

the   landowners   and    the    hydratJic   miners.     Some  gold-bearmg  ores  of  Cahfomia  range  from  three  to  fif- 

guns,  too,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  arise  out  of  the  more  teen  dollars  per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  the  average  being 

■table  habits  of  the  mining  population^  the  tendency  to  about  six  dollars.     Only  where  the  conditions  are  un- 

lower  prices  all  round,  wagesof  labor  moluded,  and  tbe  tuoally  favorahle  does  the  cost  fall  as  low  aa  three  dol- 

iiiither  improvements  that  may  be  anUoipated  m  ma-  lara  per  ton,  while  it  seldom  amonnts  to  less  than  fiftoen, 

Ainery,  procenes,  eta.  where  the  ores  require  to  be  benefidated  by  the  mora 

Qola-miningaa  now  conducted  in  California  is  divided  expenuve  methods,  or  carry  so  large  a  percentage  of 
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Bolpbarets  as  to  render  expensive  concentration  and  priated  a  dam  was  commenced  at  an  eligible  point  iM 
chlorination  necessaiy,  this  method  of  treating  the  p^-  the  main  Yuba,  and  carried  nearly  to  oompletioD,  whm 
tiferoos  ores  having  maintained  its  populanty  against  this  act  of  the  legislatore  was  declared  nnoonatitiitikmal 
the  man^  new  plans  that  from  time  to  time  have  dumed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  cansiiig  work  on  it 
recognition.  to  be  suspended.    Left  in  an  incomplete  state,  a  pop- 

In  so  far  as  the  crushing  service  is  concerned,  Cali-  tion  of  this  structure  was  afterwards  swept  away  by  tbt 
fornia,  if  not  in  advance  of  all  other  vein-mining  coun-  high  water,  and,  having  never  b^n  repaired,  its  efli- 
tries,  is  certainly  behind  none,  nor  will  pan-amalgama-  ciency  as  a  d^bris-impounder  remains  (1882)  uteBted. 
tion,  much  practised  here,  suffer  by  comparison  with  ,  In  the  prosecution  of  hydraulic  mining  great  <iiiaiiti- 
the  methods  elsewhere  adopted.  ti^  of  water  are  required,  some  of  the  la^;er  oompamei 

Hydraulic  and  Drift  Mining, — Hydraulic  mining  using  as  much  as  4000  miner's  inches  for  ei^ht  or  toi 
consists  in  the  plan  of  breaking  down  and  disintegrat-  months  in  the  year.  While  the  miner's  in^  of  water 
ing  the  banks  of  auriferous  gravel  as  they  stand  in  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  (]^uantity,  varying  alighdv  in 
place  by  means  of  water  discharged  against  the  same  the  different  districts,  it  is  generallv  nndentood  to 
m  large  quantitv  and  under  great  pressure,  this  gravel  mean  the  quantity  that  will  escape  mroogh  a  hole  1 
being  afterwards  carried  by  the  released  water  into  inch  square  in  a  2-inch  plank,  witn  the  water  standing 
sluices  furnished  with  riffles  and  other  appliances  for  6  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  which 
catching  and  retaining  the  gold.  In  drift-mining  that  amounts  to  21,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  honra  Heaih 
portion  of  the  auriferous  gravel  that  is  to  be  handled  is  ured  by  this  standard,  the  water-consumption  of  soch 
reached  and  removed  through  shafts  or  tunnels,  only  a  companies  amounts  to  84,000,000  gallons  daitsr.  or 
thin  stratum  of  the  richest  material  lying  next  the  l)ot-  something  like  20,000,000,000  pdlons  each  woixing 
tom  being  taken  out    The  gravel  removed  on  being  season. 

broui^ht  to  the  surface  is  washed  in  sluices,  as  in  by-  For  conveying  this  water  from  the  supplying  lakes 
draulic  operations.  ^  and  rivers  to  the  mines  many  ditches  have  been  oon- 

^  Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  detritus  or  tailings  structed,  some  of  them  large,  long,  and  veiy  costfy. 
iischarged  from  the  hydraulic  mines  into  the  creeks  Of  these  artificial  water-courses  there  are  at  present  m 
and  rivers,  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  low-  the  mining  regions  of  California  about  500,  naving  an 
lying  lands  along  and  adjacent  to  these  streams.    Hav-  a^^gregate  length  of  nearly  5000  miles.    In  length  these 
ing  vainly  protested  against  the  continuance  of  this  ditches  vary  from  two  or  three  to  seventy-five  miles,  in 
practice,  the  owners  of  the  lands  so  iniured  or  exposed  canying  capacity  from  200  to  4000  inches,  and  in  cost 
to  im'uiy,  associating  themselves  together,  procured  in-  from  $500  to  $3000  per  mile.    On  an  average  theii 
junctions  to  be  issued  against  many  of  the  hydraulic  length  may  be  set  down  at  eight  to  ten  miles,  oapaci^ 
miners,  restraining  them  from  further  emptying  their  1000  inches,  cost  $2000  per  mile,  reservoirs,  oamsi 
debris  into  these  outletting  streams.     After  several  flumes,  iron  conduits,  etc.,  included,  some  of  these  an- 
years  of  fruitless  litigation  the  hydraulic  miners  have,   pendages  having  been  attended  with  heavy  expenm- 
by  a  judicial  decree  recently  rendered,  been  required  to  ture.    The  canying  capacity  of  a  few  short  ditones  in 
so  impound  or  otherwise  take  care  of  the  coarser  and  the  State  exceeds  the  largest  figure  above  given,     ^e 
more  nurtfxil  portions  of  these  slums  that  they  shall  no  main  trunk  of  the  South  Yuba  Canal  Company  ooo- 
K>nger  make  their  way  into  the  nvers.    Kecognizing    veys  throughout  its  entire  length  7000  inches  of  water, 
the  justice  of  this  decision^  the  miners  have  everywhere    this  company  delivering  to  the  mines  supnlied  by  its 
commenced  the  construction  of  capacious  dams  below   system  of  aitches  2t>(),(KM),(HH)  gallons  daily — neariy 
their  claims  for  the  retention  of  this  stuff,  which  end   two-thirds  as  much  wator  as  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
they  will  probably  so  far  accomplish  as  to  prevent  fur-   ceivcs  through  the  new  Crotoii  aqueduct, 
ther  litigation  between  the  parties  to  this  contest.    As       From  the  foregoing  enumeration  has  been  omitted 
both  the  State  and  the  general  Government  are  interested   many  small  ditches  tributary  to  the  larger  ones,  atoo 
in  preserving  the  free  navigation  of  such  waters  as  have   such  as,  having  served  their  original  purpose  of  sap* 
been  partially  obstructed  by  this  mining  debris,  it  may  plying  water  to  diggings  since  exhausted,  have  faOei 
reasonably  be  expected  that  they  will  do  something  to-   into  aisuse,  with  some  tew  that  for  other  reasons  luKfV 
wards  removing  existing  impediments  to  the  same,  if   been  abandoned :  the  aggregate  cost  of  t^ese  woria 
they  do  not  also  aid  the  miners  in  their  efforts  to  pre*   having  amounted  to  many  million  dollars, 
vent  future  injury  to  the  farming  lands  and  the  further      In  the  building  of  these  ditches  some  bold  feats  of 
shoaling  of  the  rivers.    These  retaining  dams  will  be  engineering  have  been  displayed,  specially  in  the  eon- 
capacious  and  expensive  structures,  some  of  them  hay-  struction  of  the  trestles  for  supporting  the  flumes  along 
ing  capacity  to  hold  many  million  cubic  yards  of  tail-  them,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  iron  pipes  for  the 
ings  and  costing  as  much  as  $200,000  each.    Should  transmission  of  water  across  deep  gorges,  nyer-vfJleys, 
the  cost  of  their  construction  be  thrown  wholly  on  the   and  other  depressions,  some  of  these  trestles  being  over 
miners,  it  would  impose  upon  them  a  heavy  burden,   200  feet  in  height    Instead  of  trestles  for  supporting 
as  dams  of  this  kind  will  be  required  at  many  different  the  flumes,  these  structures  have  sometimes  been  Ba» 
localities.  pended  midway  along  the  mdes  of  precipitous  diflb 

The  legislature  of  California  in  1881  appropriated  the  over  300  feet  high.  The  Spring  Valley  Company  eon- 
sum  of  $500,000  for  building  impounding  dams  on  Bear  vey  its  ditch-water  across  the  west  branch  or  Feather 
River  and  the  Yuba,  the  streams  most  obstructed  with  Biver  through  an  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
tailings,  and  alonf^  which  the  greatest  dami^e  has  been  nrp^o^)  which  at  its  point  of  greatest  depression  is  900 
done  to  the  farming  lands:  the  quantity  of  which  ren-  feet  below  the  ditch-IeveL  Some  of  the  reservoirs  boill 
deied  for  the  present  nearly  wortbless  amounting  here  by  these  hydraulic  companies  for  water-storage  are  of 
to  as  much  as  25,000  or  30,000  acres,  of  the  average  large  size  and  have  cost  from  $100,000  to  $250,000 
value  of  $40  per  acre ;  the  damage  to  the  farming   each. 

lands  in  like  manner  caused  elsewhere  amounting  to  at       While  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  grayed 
least  half  as  much  more.    With  the  money  so  appro-   banks  that  stand  over  or  outlie  the  ** Dead  Rivers"  td 
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itie  Fliooene  age,  drift  operations  are  confined  to  the  ^   SUver-Mninp. — The  silver-mmee  proper-^^r  rather, 

deep-lving  channels  of  these  ancient  streams,  so  in-  it  should  he  said,  the  arffentiferous  ore-producing  dis- 

humed  and  ohliterated  by  volcanic  flows^  mountain  up-  tricts — of  Califomia  lie  for  the  most  part  east  of  the 

lifts,  drift  and  glacier  movements,  aansted,  possibly.  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  counties  of  Alpine,  Inyo,  and 

by  tidal  action,  ocean  surfr,  and  other  active  agents  of  Mono,  where  they  cover  a  wide  scope  of  territory.    Al* 

destruction.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  latter  branch  thougii  the  business  of  mining  for  this  metal  has  been 

of  mining  recourse  is  had  to  shafts^  and  tunnels  for  actively  prosecuted  in  the  above  localities  for  a  good 

opening   up  and   removing  the  auriferous^  depnosita,  many  years,  having  \mn  liberally  backed  with  capital 

which  alwavB  lie  on  the  bottoms  of  the  buried  rivers,  and  having  absorbed  much  labor,  it  can  in  no  sense 

and  generally  finom  ^0  to  200  feet  below  the  sur&oe.  be  considered  a  success,  this  entire  trans-Sierra  region 

Some  of  these  tunnels  are  of  great  length,  as  are  also  abounding  with  deserted  towns,  abandoned  mines,  and 

many  of  those  driven  to  bottom,  the  hydraulic  banks  dismanU^  reduction-works.    The  Cerro  Gbrdo  mines, 

that  run  for  ftimishing  outlets^  to  the  grounds  of  the  Inyo  county,  yielding  lead-silver  ores  of  the  smelting 

Noirth  Bloomfield  Companybeing  8000  feet  long  and  variety,  were  at  one  time  worked  with  profit,  but  of 

costing  nearly  $500,000.    The   tunnel  of  the   Bald  late  years  they  have  produced  but  little ;  nor  are  any 

Mountain  Drift  Company,  at  Forest  City,  is  a  mile  mines  in  these  counties  making  a  large  bullion-produo> 

kng,  includiiijg  length  of  aepositB  removed.    The  drift-  tion  at  present,  thouj^h  a  number  are  being  worked  in 

tunnels  vaiy  in  length  finom  1000  to  2000  feet,  and  in  a  small  way^  there  bemg  also  several  ^old-mines  in  the 

Qost  from  $10  to  $20  per  linear  foot,  their  usual  dimen*  Bodie  district,  Mono  co.,  operated  with  success.    The 

sions  measured  transversely  being  about  4  feet  by  7,  disooverv  of  promising  deposits  of  silver-bearing  ore  is 

though  many  are  much  laiver.  ^  reportea  in  both  Shasta  and  San  Bernardino  counties, 

Other  Methods  of  Placer^inmg. — ^While  hvdraulio  but  at  neither  point  have  sufficient  devek)pments  been 

and  drift  constitute  the  leading  departments  of  placer-  made  to  establish  for  these  deposits  a  laige  and  unmis- 

mining,  there  are  still  a  number  of  subordinate  branches  takable  value. 

of  the  business,  each  characterized  by  the  mechanisms  Qtddcnlvery  Copper,  Lead,  and  Iron, — These  are 
and  modes  emploved  in  its  prosecution  or  the  kind  of  among  the  metals  somewhat  extensively  mined  in  Cali- 
diggings  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  Thus,  we  have  fomia.  The  making  of  ^c^'%>er  commenced  at  New 
TwerSid  mining,  conducted  by  two  methods—wing*  Ahnaden  as  eariy  as  1846,  and  has,  with  but  little  inter- 
damming,  whereby  the  water  is  excluded  from  a  poi^  ruption,  been  continued  ever  since,  the  average  annual 
lion  of  the  rivernaed  by  an  embankment  canied  out  output  of  these  mines  having  been  a  little  over  20,000 
firom  one  shore ;  and  fluming,  bv  which  plan  the  whole  jQasks ;  total  product,  about  750,000  flasks.  During  the 
of  the  water  is  diverted  from  the  channel  and  carried  past  twenty  years  deposits  of  cinnabar  have  been  wund 
in  ditches  or  flumes  along  the  bank,  leaving  the  river-  at  manjr  other  points  in  the  State,  the  most  of  them 
bed  opposite  entirely  bore.  After  being  so  laid  bare  being  in  Napa,  Sonoma^  Lake,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
by  either  of  these  methods,  the  gold-hearinff  gravel  Fresno,  and  Trinity  counties.  About  eight  years  ago 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  removed  andf  washed  tiiis  branch  of  mining,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  flnds 
in  sluices.  Though  generally  profitable,  this  style  of  made  at  that  time  and  the  then  prevailing  high  prices 
mining  is  precarious :  the  river-bed  is  apt  to  be  spotbed^  of  this  metal^  received  a  great  impetus,  many  additional 
paying  Uu^^ely  in  some  places  and  veiy  little  in  others ;  fbmaoes  having  been  erected  and  ore^epoats  opened 
uie  season  for  operations  is  short*  and  somedmet  upj  which  led  to  such  an  over-production  that  prices, 
dnidged  by  premature  freshets,  which  sweep  away  tb*  rcumg  at  $1.37  per  pound  in  1874,  dropped  to  50  cents 
miners  works  just  when  he  is  about  to  commence  er  in  1877,  since  wnich  time  they  have  averaged  about  38 
when  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of  his  harvest  AlmosI  cents  in  San  Francisco,  the  sole  receiving  and  distribu- 
ahff^  these  works,  consisting  of  dams,  wheels,  sluices,  tang  point  on  the  coast  Present  indications  denote  a 
demoks,  etc.,  are  carried  away  by  the  winter  floods,  iie«  steady  market  at  about  ihat  figure,  unless  a  combinsr 
eessitating  thehr  replacement  the  next  year;  thererore^  tion  shodd  be  eflfecfeed  for  restrietang  the  output— a 
the  fortunes  of  the  river-bed  miner  are,  like  his  dig^  poficr^  that  producers  have  been  end^yoring  to  carr^ 
ginn,  very  uneven.  Hie  most  of  the  larger  operations  out  for  several  years  past,  and  which,  if  inaugurated, 
ef  t^  kmd  have  of  late  years  been  confined  to  the  might  be  expected  toadvanoe  prices  somewhat,  at  least 
Klamath  and  other  northern  rivers^  the  beds  of  tlie  for  the  lime  oeing. 

streams  fruther  south  havmg  in  former  years  been  so      While  the  mass  of  the  cinnabar  worked  in  California 

depleted  by  this  method  th£b  the^  have  mostly  been  does  not  yield  over  li  per  cent  of  metal,  that  from  the 

given  up  to  the  Chinese,  who,  adopting  the  cheapei  New  Ahnaden  mines^  m  Santa  Gara  county,  tod  the 

plan  of  wing-dammiBg,  manage  to  siake  some  portions  Altoona  mine  Jn  Trimty  county,  yields  from  00  to  80  per 

of  them  pay.  cent  more.    The  only  mines  now  making  any  consider- 

Dry  dwgingt  are  of  twa  kinds— one,  wbtre  there  is  able  production  in  the  State  are  the  New  Aimaden,  Napa 

no  water  for  washing  or  aiAy  a  soan^  supply  in  the  win-  Consolidated,  Ghreat  Western,  Sulphur  Banks,  and  B^ 

Cer;  and  the  ot^er,  where  the  gold  is  separated  from  dingtonj-each  of  which  produces  frY>m  5000  to  15,000 

the  auriferous  -  euth  by  winnowing  on  rawhides  or  iaiAa  per  annum,  there  being  eight  or  ten  small  mines 

by  machines  made  for  the  purpose,  no  water  at  all  bemdes  which  turn  out  yearly  a  few  hundred  flasks  each, 

being  used  in  these  processes.    Dry  washing,  so  called,  Six  years  ago  there  were  as  muxy  as  seventy  furnaces, 

is  not  much  practised  in  Califorma,  though  common  large  and  £miiall,  employed  in  the  production  of  quick- 

in  Mexico  ana  some  other  countries  where  the  laborer  silver;  now  there  is  not  one-half  that  number;  those 

is   content  with  small,  easily-eamed  wa^es.     Secun  running  at  present  are,  however,  mostly  of  laige  capa- 

diggings  ccmsist  of  smsdl  but  rich  veins  of  gold-bear<  oifty,  roasting  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  of  ore  each 

ing  quarts  so  much  decomposed  that  they  can  be  i»ped  per  day.    The  annual  Califomia  product  of  this  metid 

•nt,  aided  by  the  piok,  ana  worked  somewhat  after  the  lor  the  past  five  years  has  been  as  follows :  1877,  79,336 

Banner  of  hydraiUio  ground.    This  dass  of  deposits  is  flasks ;  1878,  63,880  flasks ;  1879,  73,684  flasks :  1880, 

Boi  extensive,  and  occurs  in  only  a  few  localities.  59,926  flasks ;  1881,  58,635  flasks ;  the  product  for  1882 
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^mg  estimated  at  about  5000  flaaks  less  than  that  of  and  Refining  Works  in  San  Franciaco,  the  lead  beinfc 

1881.     Of  the  quicksilver  made,  about  65  per  cent  is  nin  into  pigs  and  the  silver  sent  to  the  mint.    San 

exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  balance  being  con-  Francisco  receipts  of  base  bullion  for  1881  amoimted 

sumed  in  the  State  and  the  mining-regions  adjacent  to  4,344,000  pound8-4ead,  12,114,000  pounds;  total 

The  largest  consumers  ofCalifomia  quicksilver  are  China  receipts  of  the  former  for  pait  fi^e  yean,  60,000,0QU 

muket 
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ica,  New  York,  <)^apan,  and  Australia.  For  several  tons,  value  $IJlll,953;  for  1881,  to  7652  tons,  valne 
years  the  Comstock  mines  supplied  a  market  for  about  $1,467,442.  The  home  consumption  of  lead,  some 
1600  flasks  of  quicksilver  montnly.  For  the  past  three  2000  tons,  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  shot,  balls,  aheet 
years  the  requirement  for  these  mines  has  been  small—    lead,  and  pipe,  of  which  about  enough  is  nmde  to 


a  loss  that  has,  however,  been  more  than  made  up  by   local  requirementa 

increased  demands  in  other  quarters,  the  ^wtn  of       Ferrupinom  ores  of  yarious  kinds  and  sood  quality 

mining  in  Arizona  and  other  outlying  Territones  having  abound  m  California,  some  eligibly  sitaatea  as  r^gara 


been  attended  with  a  corresponding  consumption  of  this  accessibility,  timber,  and  water,  and  others  quite  the 

metal.  reverse.    Not  however,  until  recently  has  apy  attem^ 

While  cupriferous  ores  of  f^  quality  and  in  consider-  been  made  at  mauufaoturing  iron  in  this  State,  and  thv 
able  abundance  are  found  at  many  pomts  in  California,  notwithstanding  the  prices  of  that  metal  have  always 
the  attempts  made  at  utilizing  these  products  have  been  high,  the  consumption  considerable,  and  pros- 
proved  generally  disappointing,  whether  directed  to  ef-  pectivc  requirements  great  The  chief  obstacle  in 
fecting  reduction  on  the  groimd  or  shipment  abroad,  the  way  of  iron-making  here  has  been  lack  of  a  smt- 
Thougn  a  good  stock  of  ore  and  a  tolerable  market  have  able  mmeral  coal  for  the  purpose^  none  being  found  in 
rendered  the  business  for  a  time  self-sustaining,  vet  bv  the  country.  There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  then 
the  speedy  exhaustion  of  available  deposits  and  the  fall  deposits  an  abundance  of  timber  irom  which  charooal 
of  prices  it  has  suffered  early  eclipse^  the  prosiieroue  could  be  burned,  but  the  making  of  this  has  generally 
career  of  these  enterprises  having  rarelv  ever  extended  been  considered  too  expensive.  In  the  early  part  of 
beyond  two  or  three  years,  the  most  of  tnem  bein^;  much  1881  the  California  Iron  Company,  having  erected 
shorter  lived.  Leading  such  a  precarious  existence,  smelting-works  at  Clipper  Grap,  Placer  co.,  started 
oopper-mining  has  dwindled  to  small  proportions  com-  its  furnaces  in  April  or  that  year,  tuminj^  out  dnr- 
pared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ing  the  next  seven  months  4250  tons  of  udu,  which 
Coppcropolis  mines,  being  in  bonanza,"  were  ship-  was  sold  in  San  Francisco  at  the  rate  of  (28  per  ton, 
ping  heavily  to  a  remunerative  market  Since  the  de-  being  $2  less  than  ruling  rates  for  the  imperted  arti* 
cadence  of  these  mines,  some  fifteen  years  since,  Cali-  cle.  The  product  of  these  works  for  1882  is  estimated 
fomia  exports  have  been  much  reduced.  While  the  at  10,000  tona,  of  a  quality  that  will  enable  it  to  com- 
practice  has  been  to  send  awa^  the  better-mde  ores,  pete  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  varieties.  Im* 
the  most  of  them  going  to  England  and  Baltimore,  ports  of  iron  at  San  Francisco,  mostly  Scotch,  have  for 
those  of  poorer  quality  have  been  reduced  to  matte  some  years  past  ranged  from  10,000  to  17,000  tons, 
either  at  the  mines  or  at  works  located  elsewhere,  the  Chromic  iron  has  for  several  years  past  had  a  plaos 
largest  at  Melrose,  Alameda  co.,  both  smelting  and  lix-  on  the  list  of  California  exports,  there  being  immAiMift 
iviation  being  employed  in  their  treatment.  Latterly,  deposits  of  this  ore  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
the  most  extensive  operations  in  this  line  have  been  Many  of  these  cannot,  however,  oe  .made  sources  of 
carried  on  by  the  San  Francisco  Company  at  Spence-  present  revenue,  long  wagon- transportation  shutting 
yille.  Placer  CO.,  where  it  has  opened  up  a  large  body  of  Uiem  out  from  market  From  those  more  eli^bhr 
medium-grade  ore.  In  reducing  this  ore  it  is  placed  in  situated  in  this  respect,  enjoying  the  advantages  m 
heaps  of  a  thousand  tons  or  more  on  layers  of  wood,  railroad  or  water  carriage,  from  8000  to  10.000  tons 
which,  bein^  fired,  ignites  the  mass,  the  sulphur  in  the  of  chromium  have  been  extracted  annuaUy  ana  diipped 
ore  supporting  combustion  until  the  entire  neap  is  de-  abroad,  the  larger  portion  goinj;  to  Baltimore,  and  the 
sulphunzed,  the  process  requiring  from  four  to  six  balance  to  Scotland.  This  ore  is  of  good  grade,  cany- 
months.  After  roasting,  the  ore  is  subjected  to  leach-  ing  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  chromic  acid.  The  priooi 
ing,  the  copper  being  precipitated  fVom  the  solution  by  received  in  San  francisco  were  $17  per  ton  for  60-per 
the  use  of  scrap  iron.  These  precipitations,  which  are  cent  ore,  a  figure  that  lefl  the  diipper  bat  small  mai^ 
then  ready  for  market,  assay  from  85  to  90  per  cent  gin  for  profit  With  a  slii^ht  advance  in  price  chroms 
fine.  Some  1 0,000  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  at  the  Spenoe-  could  be  shipped  from  California  in  gxeat  quantities, 
ville  mine  annually,  producing  about  350  tons  of  pre-  Coal^  Stut,  Sulphur,  Borax,  and  BstroHeum, — The 
eipitatcs,  the  most  of^ which  find  a  market  at  the  vanous  only  coal-beds  yet  opened  up  to  any  great  extent  in 
refineries.  The  present  annual  shipments  of  copper  Cuifomia  are  situated  on  the  northerly  dope  of  Hoont 
ores  from  San  Francisco  amount  to  about  2000  tons,  the  Diablo,  forty  miles  east  from  San  Frandsoo,  900  feet 
output  of  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  mines^  most  of  that  above  and  five  miles  distant  from  tide-water.  Hie 
which  formerly  came  to  this  port  for  shipment  being  workable  veins^  two  in  number,  varying  from  three  to 
now  sent  to  Eastern  markets  by  rail.  five  feet  in  thickness,  supply  a  fair  article  of  bitomi- 

Lead-mining,  as  a  distinct  industiyi.is  not  carried  on  nous,  non-coking  cod.    It  is  a  good  fuel  for  domestis 

in  California,  the  considerable  quantities  of  this  metal  uses  and  the  generation  of  steam,  but  does  not  answer 

heretofore  consumed  in  or  shipped  from  the  State  be-  for  making  gas  or  for  smelting  purposes.    These  mines 

ing  the  j)roduct  of  the  argentiferous  galena^  brought  have  been  actively  worked  for  the  past  twenty  yean, 

M_  .  I   II?  J        .1..  -     ...      ,  of  fuel  for  the  San  Fran- 

that  point  in  1881  amoon^ 
^         ^        .  „  per  cent  of  the  average  for 

smelted  and  this  bullion  parted  at  the  Selby  Smelting  the  preceding  ten  years.    Small  quantities  of  coal  of 
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wuOar  quality  are  gotten  out  at  two  o^  three  other  percent  of  sulphur.    At  the  beds  in  Lake  county  sol- 

plaoes  in  California,  the  value  of  the  entire  product  fataric  action  is  still  going  on,  depositing  sulphur  from 

of  the  State  amounting  to  about  $1jOOO,000  per  an-  the  vapors  and  steam  issuing  from  the -extensively 

num.     The  imports  of  coal  at  San  Francisco  during  fissured  volcanic  rocks. 

the  year  1881  were  as  follows:  from  Seattle,  Wash-  Whileftoroos,  the  biborate  of  soda,  is  found  at  several 
ington  Territory^  147,418  tons;  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  places  in  California,  only  in  the  locality  known  as  the 
21,246  tons;  British  Columbia,  158,629  tons;  Australia,  Slate  Range  Marsh.  San  Bernardino  co.,  does  it  occur 
126,296  tons ;  Oreat  Britain,  281,31 3  tons ;  anthracite,  in  such  quantity  ana  under  such  conditions  as  to  render 
13,697  tons ;  Cumberland,  24,982  tons,  with  a  few  small  it  of  much  commercial  value.  The  Riddell  Company, 
lots  from  Sitka  and  other  places — total  receipts  for  the  operating  at  this  place,  has  erected  there  reduction- 
year  amotmting  to  899,680  tons,  being  15  per  cent,  works  with  a  monthly  capacity  of  1200  tons.  The  an- 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  receipts  and  nual  receipts  of  manufactured  borax  at  San  Francisco 
consumption  for  1882  promise  to  be  as  large  as  in  1881.  averaged  for  1880  and  1881  a  little  oyer  2000  tons,  of 
Wholesale  prices  of  cool  in  San  Francisco  varied  during  which  about  one-half  came  from  salines  in  the  State 
the  year  1^1  as  ibllows:  Australian,  $6.25  to  $11  pet  of  Nevada.  Nearljjr  the  entire  product  of  the  coast 
ton;  CaLTomia,  $4.50  to $5. 50;  anthracite,  $12  to  $18  is  exported,  two-thirds  going  to  New  Yoric,  and  the 
Seattle,  $7  to  $10.  remamder  to  England. ... 

Commtm  salt  is  one  of  those  commodities  for  which       Although  petroleum^  is  a  widel^-difiused  product  in 

Nature  has  made  ample  nrovision  and  placed  within  California, .occurring  in  most  of  the  coast  counties, 

easy  reach,  but  which  Caliiomians  stiU  continue  to  im-  workable  deposits  have  been  found   only  at  a  few 

port  largely  from  other  cotmtries.    Besides  the  manv  noints,  mostl^  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  counties, 

natural  salmes  found  within  or  lust  over  the  bound-  Notwithstanding  much   tunnelling  and  boring   have 

aries  of  the  State,  California,  tnrough  her  long  di^  been  done,  no  flowing  wells,  like  those  of  Pennsvlva* 

seasons,  possesses  great  advantages  for  producing  this  nia,  have  been  developed,  the  oil  obtained  from  the 

article  cheaply  by  means  of  solar  evaporation,  which  wells  bored   being,  with  few  exceptions,  raised   by 

to  some  extent  is  employed  for  that  purpose.   ISetween  pumping.    The  deepest  borings  reached  have  been 

domestic  tises,  meati)ackin^,  ore-reouction,  the  curing  about  16k)0  feet;  the  largest  flow  obtained,  75  barrels 

of  fish,  hides,  etc.,  Califomia  consumes  much  salt-— be-  per  day — ^from  five  to  fifteen  barrels  per  day  being 

tween  35,000  and  45,000  tons  annually.    To  meet  these  about  the  average  quantity.     Refineries  have  been 

requirements  she  imports  large  quantities  from  Live^  erected  near  the  wells,  where  a  good  illuminating  and 

pool :  also  some  from  Carmen  Island^  Lower  Califomia  a  superior  lubricating  oil  is  made.     Pipe-lines  have 

The  balance  is  made  at  home,  the  principal  part  of  it  at  been  constructed  to  aid  in  transportation, 
the  works  located  on  the  easterly  shore  of  San  Francisco       Among  minor  metalliferous  and  mineral  resources 

Bay,  being  produced  from  sea-water  evaporated  by  solar  of  the  State  are  the  following,  some  of  which  have  al- 

heat    At  that  noint  exist  many  large  lagoonj9,  some  of  ready  been  made  the  objects  of  mining  enterprise,  and 

which  have  at  fittle  expense  been  converted  into  exten-  must  ultimately  become  sources  of  considerable  wealth 

sive  reservoirs.    These  being  filled  in  the  winter,  the  to  the  countiy :  Antimony,  in  heavy  deposits  at  San 

water,  exposed  to  the  warm  and  desiccating  atmo-  Emedio,  Kern  co.,  and  the  Stayton  mine,  San  Be- 

.  sphere,  has  all  escaped  by  the  month  of  June,  leav-  nito  co. — ore  carrying  fix)m  30  to  50  per  cent  of  metal 

ing  a  heavy  stratum  of  impure  salt  behind.     This  Extensive  works  were  put  up  at  the  former  place  in 

is  a  cheap  article^  selling  for  $5  or  $6  per  ton,  being  1876,  but  failed  of  success  by  reason  of  too  expensive 

used  for  nide-saltmg  and  other  coarse  curing.    When  transportation  to  market,  cost  of  getting  in  supj)lies, 

a  better  article  is  to  be  made,  the  Inrine,  when  at  25^,  etc,  the  mine  being  situated  in  a  mountainous  district 

is  run  ofl*  into  wooden  vats,  and  the  process  of  evap-  and  a  long  way  from  the  railroad.    Asphaltum,  in  im- 

oration  there  completed,  the  result  bemg  a  salt  almost  mense  beds  on  the  ocean-beach  near  Mount  Hoar, 

*  chemically  pure.     This  product,  bein^  shovelled  into  Ventura  co.,  whence  several  thousand  tons  are  an* 

heaps  and  left  long  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  frir-  nnally  shinped  at  little  cost  to  San  Francisco,  where  it 

ther  purified  and  whitened,  when  it  is  ready  for  grind-  is  used  for  roofing,  laying  down  sidewalks,   pavinfif 

ing.  ^alt  is  made  by  a  similar  process  at  Santa  Monica,  streets,  etc    Smalkr  deposits  exist  elsewhere  m  the 

San  Piego,  and  other  points  on  the  southern  coast,  the  State.    Gypsum,  over  a  large  area  near  the  line  of  the 

quantity  turned  out  fr^m  the  artificial  salines  amounting  Southern  Facific  Raibroad,  Los  Angeles  oo. ;  value  of 

to  25,000  tons  per  year.  The  price  of  salt  in  San  Fran-  tiie  dei>osit  not  yet  proven.    This  mineral  occurs  else- 

dsco  varies  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  for  the  lower  grades,  where  in  the  State,  also  abundantly  in  Arizona  iiear 

and  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  for  the  better  gualities.  the  above  railroad  and  not  far  from  the  California  line. 

Tliere  are  six  mills  in  San  I^rancisco  engaged  m  grind*  Possessing  the  propertv  of  neutralizing  the  alkalies,  this 

ing  salt  for  culinary  purposes.  mineral  must  eventuaUy  come  into  large  requisition  in 

SvStfjihur  is  plentinil,  there  being  heavy  deposits  of  California,  where  there  is  so  much  land  impregnated 

this  mineral  in  Lake  and  Colusa  counties,  where  it  has  with  this  salt    Asb^tos  and  isinglass,  tolerablv  abun* 

been  utilized  to  some  extent,  works  having  been  put  up  dant  and  of  kinds  likely  to  make  them  useful  in  the  arts, 

there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  several  hundred  tons  of  re-  Kaolin  and  other  cla3rs  suitable  for  making  fine  pottery, 

finedsulphurtumedout  annually  by  simple  distillation,  fire-brick,  etc    Stanniferous  ore  m  tihi;  also  stream 

Latterly,  these  works  have  produced  but  little,  beinje;  tin  reported;  but  not  enough  of  any  kind  to  make 

unable  to  compete  with  importations,  the  foreign  arti-  these  fields  important  except  as  encouragements  to 

cle,  brought  mostly  from  Sicihr,  bein^  sold  at  about  $45  more  careful  search  after  larger  deposits  ox  this  valu- 

per  ton  in  San  Frandsco — a  ngure  tnat  scarcely  allows  able  metd.     Mountains  of  marble  or  cloudless  white  or 

the  local  producer  aiy  profit.  Rve  years  ago  the  Hum-  wonderfully  varie^t^  hues,  the  beds  so  deep  and  the 

boldt  mines  in  Nevada  came  in  as  a  further  competing  rock  so  firm  that  immense  blocks  can  be  readily  broken 

eonrce  of  supply.    Most  of  the  deposits  of  this  mineral  out    Mineral  paints  and  other  pigments,  representing 

on  the  Pacific  coast  are  rich,  containing  from  40  to  60  neariy  all  the  fundamental  colore  and  of  well-established 
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utility.    Roofing  slates  and  good  buildinflr-stone  of  all  vines,  the  most  of  them  in  fiill  bearing,  planting  ha?- 
kinds.     Graphite,  manganese,  cobalt,  platinum,  irid-  ing  l>cen  commenced  here  in  1860.    The  orauge-now 
ium,   and    tellurium.     Hydraulic   cement,  of  which  of  this  firm  counts  12,000  trees.    The  vine^'ara  of  the 
large  quantities  are  made,  nearly  shutting  out  the  Buena  Vista  Company,  near  the  old  town  of  Sonoma, 
foreign    article,    once    largely   imported.     Carbonate  contains  nearlv  500,000  vines,  there  being  many  othen 
of  soda.     Glauberite.  found  at  Borax  Lake,  the  only  in  the  State  that  contain  from  50,000  to  300,000  Tine* 
place  where  this  salt  has  as  yet  been  recognized  on  the  each,  the  settings  usually  being  at  the  rate  of  about  700 
continent     Diamonds  of  pure  water^  but  small  size,  vines  to  the  acre.    While  the  dairies  of  California  are 
liave  been  found  in  the  auriferous  dnfl  of  California ;  seldom  of  such  overgrown  proportions  as  the  farms  aid 
also  opals  at  various  points,  but  not  of  the  precious  vineyards,  thev  are  still  apt  to  be  large  compared  with 
kind.     Garnets  and  like  common  stones  are  frequently  the  average  elsewhere,  numbering  usually  m>m  25  to 
met  with.    Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  California  in  the  do-  1<^  cows.    On  the  lands  of  Shafler  &  Howard,  m 
main  of  minerals  has  rich  endowmenta,  hardly  another  Marin  county,  over  3000  cows  are  grazed,  the  entire 
country  in  the  world  possessing  this  form  of  wealth  in  number  being,  however,  divided  up  into  some  thitty- 
Buch  great  variety,  large  store,  and  wide  distribution.  five  or  forty  dairies.    Allen  &  Son,  of  Green  Yall^, 
Afjricuhural  Proiiucts  and  Fiirsw'ts, — ^Rich  as  Cali-  milk  350  cows:  several  other  daiiymen  in  the  State 
fomia  is  in  minerals  and  metals,  her  agricultural  re-  milking  half  tliat  number.     Many  cattle-nuaen  own 
souroes  cover  an  equally  wide  ran^e,  being  at  the  same  from  50,000  to  100,000  head  of  stock,  the  flocks  of  tJbe 
time  even  more  diversified,  her  soil  and  climate  produ-  principal  wool-growers  being  nearly  as  large, 
cing  much  that  is  common  to  both  the  tem^rate  and       While  the  Califomia  wheat-crop  of  1^1  amounted 
the  semi-tropical  zones.    In  few  other  countries  is  such  to  28,250,000  centals,  that  of  1882  was  estimated  at 
a  varied  husbandry  practicable  as  here.    Covering  near-  28,000,000  centals — over  46,500,000  bushels.     The  av- 
ly  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  Califomia  grows  and  matures  erage  vield  of  wheat  in  this  State  is  a  little  over  twen^ 
the  orange,  lime,  lemon,  and  banana,  together  with  the  bushels  to  the  acre,  30  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  it 
hanlier  fruits  and  the  cereals  that  thnve  equally  well  formerly  was,  much  of  the  soil,  through  lon^-continned 
in  the  distant  north.     Large  areas  of  the  great  interior  cropping,  having  become  somewhat  impoverished,  little 
valleys  are  admirabl^*^  suited  for  growing  both  wheat  or  no  manure  being  here  ai)plied  to  the  field&     But 
and  cotton,  while  the  Colorado  bottoms  are  equally  well  for  the  large  amount  of  virgin  land  that  is  every  year 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  ramie,  jute,  and  suL'ar-cane.  being  brought  under  the  plough  the  effects  of  this  im- 
For  raising  rice  there  are  probably  nowhere  any  better  poverishment  would  be  more  apparent    Three-fourthi 
lands  than  the  vast  tul6-marshes  Ivin^  along  and  at  the  of  the  wheat  planted  in  Califorma  is  of  the  Chilian  and 
i  unction  of  the  Sacramento  ana  the  San  Joaquin,  Australian  varieties,  balance  mostly  Mediterranean  and 
while  for  vitkulture  the  soil  over  a  ^ird  of  the  State  Sonoran.     Califomia  wheat  is  noted  for  its  many  dcsir- 
niay  be  said  to  be  eminently  fitted.  able  qualities.     The  bcrr}*  is  apt  to  be  plump,  weighing 
The  subjoine<l  data,  showing  production  made  of  cer-  rarely  less  than  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  usually  more 
tain  agricultural  staples  in  the  year  1881,  may  be  pre-  — often  as  much  as  63  or  64  pounds.     It  has  mnch 
faced  with  the  remark  that  in  this  department  of  strength,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  gluten.     For 
industry  the  tendency  in  Califomia  has  ever  been  in  this  reason  it  absorbs  water  ireely  in  its  preparation  foi 
the  direction  of  big  operations.    The  mle  is,  large  farms  the  oven,  and  is  liked  by  bakers,  as  it  gives  weight  U> 
and  large  dairies,     oo,  too,  the  vineyards  and  orchards  the  loaf     Owing  to  its  extreme  hardness  and  drvneoB, 
are  apt  to  be  extensive.    The  Glenn  farm  in  Colusa  it  can  be  stored  or  shipped  in  bulk  without  liabinty  to 
county  comprises  60,000  acres  of  land,  two-thirds  of  it  heat  or  sweat,  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for  long  voyagst 
constantly  under  the  plough,  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  and  use  in  warm  climates.    These  properties  also  re- 
wheat  bein/j  sometimes  narvested  there  in  a  single  commend  it  to  millers  abroad  for  mixture  with  the 
season.    This  is  all  rich  agricultural  land  enclosed  and  dunp  wheat  of  other  countries.    As  a  pneral  thing, 
under  tillage,  there  being  other  and  much  larger  tracts,  California  wheat  commands  higher  prices  than  any 
the  property  of  single  individuals,  firms,  or  companies,  other  in  foreign  markets.    Home  prices  reach  within 
but  the  most  of  these  are  wholly  or  ohiefiv  devoted  to  a  fraction  of  those  ruling  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
dairying  or  to  cattle-  and  sheep-raising,    ^e  firm  of  ,   Next  to  wheat,  barley  is  the  cereal  most  cultivated 
Lux  &  Miller  owns  228,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  in  California,  though  proportionately  less  is  raised  now 
The  Beale  ^'  Ranch  " — the  latter  a  name  of\en  given  to  than  formerly,  when  it  was  largely  used  for  horse- feed. 
these  large  tracts  of  grazing  lands — contains  173,000  At  present  the  bulk  of  this  gram  is  malted,  either  at 
acres;  the  McTiaughlin  Ranch,  141,000  acres.    Tliere  home  or  in  the  countries  to  which  it  is  exported. 
is  a  large  number  of  these  estates  in  Califomia  that  Being  more  certain  and  prolific  than  wheat,  barley  is 
contain  oetween  40,000  and  80,0(X)  acres  of  land,  there  apt  to  be  a  profitable  crop.    The  product  of  the  State 
being  453  that  exceed  5000  acres,  and  148  that  contain  for  1881  amounted  to  1,500, 000  centals  against  5,000,000 
between  10.000  and  20,0(H).    In  some  cases  the  most  the  preceding  year.    The  quantity  exported  is  variable, 
of  this  land  is  mountainous  and  fit  only  for  pasturage;  ranging  from  10  to  30  ])er  cent  of  the  entire  crop; 
a  large  proportion  of  it,  however,  is  well  ailapted  for  principal  places  of  destination.  New  York,  Liverpool, 
grain-raising.     According  to  the  iF.  S.  census  of  1880,  Australia,  and  British  Columbia,  with  fk  little  to  Cen- 
Calitbmia  contains  20,214  farms  that  comprise  from  tral  America,  Mexico,  and  Japan.     Home  prices  Tsiy 
UM)  to  ^(K)  acres  each ;  8967,  from  50  to  KX)  acres  each;  from  $1  to  $1.60  per  cental. 

3475,  from  20  to  50  acres  each ;  and  2531  that  contain       California  raises  comparatively  little  lye,  oata,  buck* 

(|ver  KXK)  acres  each.    The  big  vincvards  in  the  State,  wheat,  or  Indian  corn — not  enough,  except  of  com,  foi 

like  the  big  farmsi  are  numerous.     On  the  Glenn  farm  home  consumption ;  oats  being  imported  from  Oregon; 

over  3(N)  acres  have  recently  been  planted  to  vines,  the  r^'e  and  buckwheat,  in  the  form  of  flour,  fix)m  the  At- 

most  of  thorn  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  making  lantic  States.    Oats  are  a  sure  crop  and  yield  well — on  an 

nisins.     The  vineyani  of  Stem  &  Rose,   near  Los  average  30  bushels  to  the  acre.    Much  of  the  crop  is  cot 

Angeles,  covers  735  acres,  and  contains  over  500,000  while  green  for  hay.    The  meal  ground  from  Califomia- 
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4prown  oats  is  inferior  to  the  imported  article.    Com  ered  a  problem  in  Califomia,  small  quantities  of  this 

•can  be  cultivated  to  advanta^  in  a  few  favored  local-  article  having  been  raised  in  the  State  for  the  past  ten 

ities  only,  as  in  the  Russian  xliver  Valley  and  on  the  years.    In  some  instances  the  crop  has  been  profitable, 

El  Monte,  Los  Angeles  oo.,  the  cool  nights  and  sum-  and  in  others  the  reverse;  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 

mer  droughts  retiring  its  growth.    The  most  of  the  these  pioneer  efforts  being  that  they  establish  the  fit- 

nre  product  is  grown  on  the  lighter  soils  and  along  the  ness  or  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  culture  of  this  plant, 

foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  a  tolerably  To  ensure  a  crop  irrigation  is  necessary,  unless  the 

sure  but  not  veiy  prolific  crop,  yielding  only  about  15  planting  be  on  tul6  or  other  naturally  moist  lands, 

bushels  to  the  aero.    Buckwheat  thrives  fairly  in  many  The  hop-vine  in  California  is  noted  for  its  rapid  growth 

parts  of  the  State,  but  for  some  not  very  obvious  reason  and  great  fecundity,  the  plant  reaching  maturitv  in 

out  little  is  raised.    Although  no  rice,  except  in  an  ex-  three  years,  and  yidding  at  the  rate  of  1500  pounds  to 

perimental  way,  has  been  grown  in  California,  the  the  acre.    Matured  with  little  rain  and  cured  mostly  in 

tii^  made  establish  that  this  grain  could  be  success-  the  sun,  the  fruit  retains  its  natural  fresh  color  and  is 

fblly  cultivated  on  the  tul4-land  of  which  the  State  rich  in  resinous  lupuline.    The  hop  is  never  injured 

contains  so  much.    That  rice-planting  has  not  as  yet  here  by  mildew,  untimely  frosts,  or  the  occurrence  of 

been  tmdertaken  is  due  to  the  tact  that  all  needed  sup-  rain  during  the  picking  and  diying  season,  the  fruit  being 

•plies  can  be  obtained  from  China  and  Japan  below  the  so  nearlv  cured  on  the  vine  that  Imef  exposure  to  moder- 

<S06t  of  home  production.    The  receipts  of  this  com-  ate  artificial  heat  completes  the  nrocess.    The  average 

modity  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  are  heavy,  the  crop  of  California  amotmts  to  about  16,000  bales,  of 

bu^e  Chinese  population  in  the   country  subsisting  which  a  little  over  one-half  is  exported.    The  culture 

mainly  upon  it  of  tobacco  has  been  tried  in  California,  but  not  with 

Of  the  more  common  v^etablesi  such  as  potatoes,  such  results  in  quality  as  to  lead  to  its  rapid  exten- 

tumips,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  etc,  great  quantities  are  sion.     The  ^wing  season  bein^  long,  the  yield  is 

xaisea,  these  growing  readily  and  with  but  little  care  large,  averaging  9600  pounds  or  cured  chewing  and 

wherever  supplied  with  enough  moisture  whether  from  2000  pounds  of  cigar-leaf  to  the  acre.     The  complaint 

natural  or  artificial  sources.    The  leguminous  plants,  is  of    rankness,"  due  probably  to  the  heat  and  dirness 

leqiuring  less  moisture,  are  easily  grown  almost  eveiy-  of  the  summers.    Cranberry-culture  has  been  tried,  but 

where ;  so  also  pumplans  and  melons  do  well  on  rim  as  vet  without  profit    Chiccoiy  can  be  grown,  but  it  is 

and  loamy  soils.    While  the  CaHfomia  potato  lades  inferior  to  the  imported  German  article. 


«re  ofien  wateiy  and  of  poor  flavor.  '  The  potato  crop  fVom  North  Carolina,  enough  _ 

of  California  averages  about  800,000  bucks;  onions,  made  in  California  for  home  consumption.    At  the 

75,000  sacks ;  beans,  230JOOO  centals,  raised  mostly  in  restoration  of  peace  they  were  acain  obtained  from 

the  southern  counties.    From  10  to  20  per  cent  of  North  Carolina.    Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  be- 

these  several  products,  and  about  the  same  proportion  fore  ploughing  became  general,  the  Coast  Range,  with 

of  various  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  are  exported,  some  portions  of  the  larger  interior  valleys,  was  covered 

mostly  to  British  Columbia  ana  the  Hawaiian  Idands.  in  the  season  of  verdure  with  wild  mustard,  standing 

The  mulbeny  tree  grows  rapidly  and  yields  an  exu-  so  tall  and  tMok  that  a  horseman  riding  through  it  was 

berant  foliage.    In  one  year  trom  the  planting  it  af-  completely  hidden  firom  view.    Consioered  worse  than 

fords  much  suitable  food  for  the  young  sdkworms.  and  wortnless,  as  it  interf^ed  with  ploughing  and  obstructed 

in  three  years  is  fit  for  regular  cropping.    Several  mil-  the  growth  of  bo^  grass  and  gram,  it  became  one  of 

ilion  trees  are  growing  in  tlie  State^  with  additional  the  standing  plagues  of  the  farmer.    After  some  time, 

plantings  eveiy  year.    The  production  of  silkworm  however,  the  seed  began  to  be  ground  for  table  use, 

>eggs  is  already  large,  but,  being  in  demand  abroad  on  and  being  found  a  superior  condiment,  great  quantities 

account  of  their  freedom  from  disease,  many  have  been  were  gatnered.    Latierl^,  it  has  come  to  be  further 

■ent  to  France,  Ital^,  and  other  silk-growing  countries,  ntiliied  for  the  rich  oil  it  contains,  much  of  which  is 

festricting  worm-raising  and  the  consequent  production  now  expressed^  it  bemg  by  many  preferred  to  the  best 

of  the  finre;  of  the  latter,  however,  enough  is  made  hud  or  olive  oil.    Since  the  disappearance  of  the  wild 

lo  supply  the  two  factories  engaged  in  spinning  thread  plant  before  extensive  and  freouent  ploughing,  it  has 

and  weaving  fiJorics  out  of  the  oik  reded  from  Califor-  to  some  extent  been  cultiviU^  to  meet  the  demand 

nia  cocoons.    These  establishments  employ  a  total  of  150  that  has  grown  up  for  its  seed, 
hands,  and  work  up  30,000  pounds  of  tiie  raw  material       Fruits^  Nuts,  and  Berries, — The  capabilities  of  the 

annually.    Two  crops  of  cocoons  are  raised  here  in  the  State  in  this  department  of  production  are  such  that 

course  of  the  season — one  in  May  and  the  other  in  Julv.  many  intelligent  observers  are  of  opinion  that  her  or- 

The  insects,  being  spared  the  thunderstorms  and  cold  charas,  gardens,  and  vineyards  will  ultimately  become 

rains  of  most  other  countries,  prove  here  vigorous  and  sources  of  greater  enrichment  than  either  her  mines  or 

prolific  workers.    That  hemp  and  flax  could  be  success-  her  cereal  crops.    In  addition  to  the  great  vineyards 

fully  crown  here  would  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  mentioned,  many  others  nearly  as  lar^e  might  be  in- 

a  wild  species  of  both  is  indigenous  to  the  State.    Flax  itanced,  the  totu  number  of  ^pevines  set  out  in  the 

is  to  some  extent  cultivated,  but  only  for  the  seed,  no  State,  three-fiflhs  of  them  bearing,  being  estimated  at 

use  having  yet  been  made  of  the  fibre.    Experimenfs  80,000,000.    It  is  expected  that  the  product  of  wine, 

made  with  jute  and  ramie  hemp  establiih  tnat  these  whidi  of  late  years  has  averaged  10,000,000  gallons 

plants  could  be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  of  the  moist  annually,  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  immediate 

Dottom-lands  of  the  State,  the  stalks  raised  being  vigor-  future,  recent  plantings  having  been  very  extensive, 

ous  and  heavily  coated  with  a  strong  fibre.    Several  Of  the  entire  quantity  made,  a  large  proportion  goes 

mills  have  been  erected  in  the  State  for  expressing  lin-  into  the  cellars  for  ageing,  about  2,000,000  gallons  be- 

seed,  castor,  and  other  vegetable  oils.    Cotton-gxowiiur,  i&g  exported  annually,  the  most  of  it  to  the  Atlantio 

except  in  an  economic  view,  can  no  longer  be  consid-  States.    Besides  wine,  many  raisins  and  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  brandy  are  made  from  the  grapes.    Mucli  of  second  handling.    In  a  oonnti^  where  the  use  of  mgrn 

the  California  wine  contains  too  large  a  percentage  of  is  so  large  it  is  of  economic  importance  that  r&qon^ 

alcohol  to  suit  the  taste  of  most  foreigner,  but  of  late  ments  be  met  as  far  as  may  be  from  domestic  sonroee 

years  such  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manu-  of  supply.    Of  the  total  receipts  of  raw  sugan  at  the 

&cture  as  to  bring  many  kinds  into  more  general  com-  port  of  San  Francisco  in  1881,  amounting  to  115,432,360 

mendation  and  partially  reversed  the  earner  unfavor-  pnoirnds,  93.289,184  pounds  were  consumed  on  the  Pfr* 

able  opi'iiions  of  the  connoisseurs.  cifio  coast,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  50  pounds  of 

The  apple  was  among  the  first  of  the  fruit  trees  largely  refined  sugar  to  eveiy  inhabitant  of  that  region.    There 

oultivateo.    Few  varieties,  however,  keep  well,  and  out  are  three  large  ^gar-refineries  in  San  Frandsoo,  one  of 

Kttle  fruit  is  made  into  cider.    The  native-grown  fruit  unusual  capacity ;  also,  works  elsewhere  in  the  State 

is  not,  in  fact,  so  solid  or  well^flavored  as  that  raised  in  for  the  manufacture  of  beet^sngar. 
the  easteily  half  of  the  continent,  though  the  apples       Dairying^   Stock-rauing,^  Woot-grawingy   etc — For 

produced  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  not  notice-  several  years  past  the  annual  make  of  butter  in  Califor* 

ably  defective  in  this  respect,  there  being  some  varieties  nia  has  been  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  pounds, 

that  keep  nearly  the  year  round.    The  apple  trees  num-  cheese  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  jwunds.    The 

bcr  several  millions  in  the  State ;  the  peach,  pear,  and  number  of  milch  cows  kept  in  the  State  is  estimated  at 

apricot  count  each  a  still  larger  number;  the  orange,  50,000,  producing  about  170  pounds  of  butter  each  per 

lime,  lemon,  plum,  quince,  prune,  and  cheny  are  not  vear.     These  cows  consist  of  American  and  Spanish 

so  numerous.    Of  fruit  trees  generalhr  it  may  be  said  breeds,  so  crossed  with  blood  animals  that  the  poorer 

that  thev  grow  rapidly  and  bear  abundantly^  and  much  points  of  the  original  stock  have  mostly  disappeared.  ' 

earlier  than  in  most  other  countries.  ^  The  fruit  except  Daiiying  has  been  a  profitable  busmess  in  Ca]ifoniia» 

in  localities  not  adapted  to  the  particular  kind  raised  land  suitable  for  carrying  it  on  being  cheap.  wbJle  but- 

or  where  excessive  irrigation  is  practised,  is  generally  ter  and  cheese  have  always  commanded  high  prices  ami 

good,  much  of  it  being  noted  for  ita  excellence.    This  a  ready  market,  though  neither  is  as  good  as  the  article 

class  of  trees,  the  vine  included,  has  thus  far  ei^oyed  made  m  the  Eastern  States  and  England.    Oowb  here 

almost  cntiro  ioununity  from  the  many  diseases,  insectA|  receive  no  shelter  and  but  little  foader — ^none  except 

and  other  pests  that  assail  them  in  most  other  parts  or  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter  or  in  seasons  of  extreme 

the  worid.    The  olive,  fig;  citron,  and  pomemnate  are  drought    At  all  other  times  Uie  cows,  and  often  abo 

grown,  some  of  them  quite  extensively.    The  banana  the  work-oxen,  are  left  to  feed  on  thejiatural  grasses, 

and  some  other  heretofore  accounted  purely  tropical  which,  though  veiy  nutritious,  do  not,  when  once  eaten 

giants  have  been  set  out  in  the  southern  part  or  the  off,  grow  up  again  the  same  season ;  wherefore  a  hms 
tate,  where  they  mature  their  fruit  with  a  perfection  area  of  ground,  from  five  to  ten  acres,  is  required  for 
not  expected.  On  the  list  of  nut-bearing  trees  we  find  the  submstence  of  each  cow.  The  importation  of  bnt- 
the  almond,  madeura,  chestnut,  butternut.  English  wal-  ter  and  cheese  into  California,  once  very  large,  has  for 
nut,  and  some  others-— all  being  grown  with  a  good  pros-  the  past  ten  years  nearly  ceased,  these  articles  of  home 
pect  of  success,  some  with  present  profit  The  hickoi^  proauction  being  now  exported  freely  to  other  countries^ 
and  the  beech  are  not  among  the  native  nuts  of  Cah-  mainly  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  China,  and  Japan, 
fomia,  these  trees  rcftising  to  become  domiciled  in  the  The  number  of  neat  cattle  in  California  does  not  now 
State.  The  more  lowly  peanut,  accepting  naturaliza-  exceed  800, 0(K),  being  one-fourth  less  than  it  was  tfrcnty 
tion,  thrives  with  little  care,  hanily  ever  failing  to  pro-  years  ago.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  much  land  once 
duce  an  abundant  crop.  Currants  and  berries  of  nearly  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  stock  is  now  cultivated  to 
every  kind  also  grow  readilv,  great  quantities  being  grain  or  given  up  to  sheep-raifflng.  Besides,  the  busi- 
raised  all  over  the  State.  Tney  are  a  profitable  crop,  ness  of  raising  cattle  for  the  shambles  is  not  so  profit- 
bringing  ^ood  prices  and  being  long  m  the  market  able  now  as  formerly,  much  beef  and  many  live  animab 
Strawbemes  arc  to  bo  had  eveiy  month  in  the  year,  bein^  brought  into  the  State  from  Nevada  by  raiL 
and  are  plentiful  for  four  or  five  months,  beginning  with  creatine  a  competition  that  works  to  the  detriment  oi 
April;  other  berries  for  about  three  months,  beginning  the  Califomia  stockmen.  But  few  oxen  are  used  in 
in  June.  The  strawberry  and  blackberry  are  hardly  California,  most  draught  animals  consisting  of  horses  and 
equal  to  those  raised  in  the  East ;  other  kinds,  currants  mules,  of  which  there  are  about  250,000  in  the  State. 
included,  are  not  surpassed  elsewhere.  Large  ship-  The  horses  are  mostlv  a  mixture  of  American  and 
ments  or  grapes  and  early  green  fruits  are  made  east-  Spanish,  improved  by  better  breeds,  there  being  many 
ward  by  rail  evervyear;  immense  quantities  of  fruits  pure-blooded  animals  in  the  Stat«.  Swine -raising, 
and  berries  are  also  dried,  some  for  export,  but  more  never  a  popular  or  vciy  profitable  industry  in  Call  for- 
for  home  consumption.  Much  attention  is  now  being  nia,  has  been  on  the  decline  for  some  years  past,  these 
given  to  tree-culture  in  Califomia,  large  j^ves,  most-  animals  numbering  only  about  400,000  in  the  State^  a 
^  of  the  blue  i^um  or  eucalyptus,  having  been  set  third  less  than  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  peculiar 
out  in  the  interior  valley's  and  in  the  coast  counties,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing  these  animals  here: 
This  tree  grows  rapidly,  reaching  in  good  soils  as  large  the  hot,  dry  summers  do  not  suit  their  habits,  causinc 
a  size  Hi  seven  years  as  in  twelve  in  most  other  phiccs.  also  a  lack  of  succulent  food,  while  mast  is  scanty,  ana 
The  sugar-beet  is  planted  on  quite  a  large  scale  in  Cali-  com,  the  groat  swine-food  of  the  Western  States,  iff 
fomia ;  also  sorghum  to  a  less  extent.  Both  do  well  scarce  and  dear.  Producing  comparatively  little  hog- 
in  suitable  localities,  the  product  of  the  former  in  1881  products,  these  are  largelv  imported  into  the  State, 
being  set  down  at  nearly  1,500,000  pounds.  This  vege-  Cdiforaia  being  a  tolerably  good  poultiy  country,  do- 
table  grows  hero  to  a  lari^e  size,  and  is  rich  in  sugar,  mestic  fowls  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Being  left  in  the  unround  until  wanted  for  milling,  it  The  honey-bee,  prior  to  1853  a  stranger  in  Califoraia. 
keeps  on  growing  all  winter.  By  this  plan  the  chemical  has,  since  its  introduction  at  that  time,  multiplied  ana 
changes  that  through  storage  work  a  considerable  loss  of  spread  aniazin|rly,  there  being  now  over  40,000  hives  ia 
the  saccharine  matter  are  avoided,  also  the  trouble  of  a  tne  State,  besides  hundreds  of  swarms  that,  escaping 
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luve  Bcuttered  all  orer  Uie  oountiy.  The  bsect  here 
is  very  prolific,  as  well  aa  a  grejit  worker  aod  Btorer, 
mcTcasing  and  makiog  honey  tfrioe  as  rapidly  as  in  ths 
Atlantic  and  Westoni  States.  Except  in  Uie  higher 
mountains  the  insccta  can  hnrdly  be  said  to  hibeniBt« 
at  aO.  They  gather  and  lay  up  nearly  ae  much  in  win- 
ter as  in  eununer,  consuming  more  of  their  hoard  in 
the  warm,  dry  weather  than  at  any  other  time.  In 
tiiis  land  of  sunshine  and  fruits  and  flowers  the  bee 
VoAs  widi  but  little  iat«nui^n,  and  is  never  without 
t'oodj  even  on  the  deserts  it  tada  in  the  wild  sage 
abundant  and  acceptable  pasturage.  For  ezoellenoe 
California  honey  is  probably  unequalled,  and,  being  so 
cheap  and  abundant,  no  adulteration  a  practised  in 
puttuig  it  up  for  market.  Bee-culture  has  a  great  in- 
ture  in  this  State. 

Aocordins  to  the  census  returns  of  IfiSO,  California 
oontdned  then  4,152,S49  head  of  sheep,  beJng  15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  in  the  country,  ana  consti- 
tuting her  the  largest  sheep-brodding  State  in  the 
Onion.  The  annual  wool-dip  of  Catifomia  has  for  sev- 
eral years  past  ranged  from  43,000,000  to  56^,000 
Smids,  or  the  avenge  value  of  $8,000,000.  The  dif- 
-ence  in  the  privies  of  wool,  as  of  most  other  staples, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Padfic  seabouda  oonusts 
ifi  cost  of  freights  and  charges  incident  lo  transporta- 
tion between  these  two  points. 

Mannfactvriag  Induttria.—Tbo  bulk  of  the  mann- 
fitctoring  in  California  is  carried  on  in  and  aronnd  the 
dty  of  San  £S^Doiaco,  not  much,  exoept  in  a  few  lines, 
such  as  making  lumber,  flour,  agrioultural  imiJements, 
etc,  being  done  elsewhere  in  the  Stat«.  Acoording  to 
the  returns  of  the  Census  Burean  for  1880,  San  Iwi- 
oisco  stauds  teoth  on  the  list  of  manafactnnng  cities  in 
the  United  States  as  regards  value  of  products  and  ag- 
gregate of  yearly  wages  paid,  though  she  heads  the  list 
in  the  average  yearly  wages  pud  wcH^meu,  which 
amount  to  $522,  agunst  $431  pud  by  Pittsburg,  the 
next  highest  on  the  li^  By  uie  same  authority  the 
number  of  manufacturing  eslibltshments  in  San  Fran- 
cisoo  is  2860 ;  capital  invested,  $29,4]7,246 ;  employes, 
2e,062;  value  01  raw  materials,  $44,537,430:  value  of 
produote,  $71, 613,365;  net  eaminm  on  capital  invested, 
less  rents,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  $12,480,945.  Sugar* 
refining  and  the  manu&cture  of  beer  and  malt  liquors, 
amounting  annually  to  $10,000,000  more,  are  omitted 
from  the  above  cataulation,  the  kediug  industries  rep* 
Ttaented  therein  being  as  follows: 


ft  great  variety  of  miuuT  puisuiis  aim  caihngs  are 
actively  carried  on  in  the  city,  the  list  below  emhracing 
the  more  important  of  these:  Yearly  value  of  cigar  and 
other  boxes  made,  $600,000 ;  brass  casting  $374,000 ; 
bread  and  crackets,  $2,070,000 ;  bags  other  than  paper, 
$1,565,000;  gloves,  $191,000;  dressed  fuis,  $224,400: 
fjlasa,  $103,000 ;  hats  and  caps,  $83,678 ;  ink,$S7,000; 
lewelry,  $315,115;  looking-glass  and  picture  frames, 
$281,000;  marble-work,  $469,646 ;  matches,  $1«)8,600; 
millinery  and  laoe  goods,  $456,300;  [^nting  and  pa- 
per-hangings, $639,503;  perfumeiy,  $61,900;  photo- 
graphing, $298,960;  saddles  and  harness,  $400,715; 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $769,030;  shirts,  $303,000: 
straw  goods,  $85,000;  trunks,  $166,000;  watch  and 
clock  work,  $223,215~the  value  of  these  articles  ag- 
gregatjng  over  $9,000,000.  Considerable  quantitiea  of 
adds,  axle-grease,  brooms  and  brushes,  cocoa  and  choc- 
olate, casks  and  barrels,  fireworks,  hose  and  belting, 
lead  ripe  and  shot,  moccaroni  and  vermicelli,  sawsa 
wooden  and  willow  waie,  yeast  powders,  etc.,  are  alao 
made  in  the  dty. 

The  commerce  of  San  Francisco,  already  large,  is 
jTowinx  rapidly.  Over  500  vessels,  nearly  all  large- 
dasB,  leave  that  port  annually,  the  grain-fiect  alone 
carrying  away  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat  every  vear. 
Outgoing  ships  hardly  ever  fail  to  secure  freights,  load- 
ing with  grain,  wool,  wine,  lumber,  teas,  sugars,  pro- 
visions, ores,  minerals,  metals,  etc;,  and  bringing  back 
coal,  iron,  petroleum,  and  general  merchandise,  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  amounting  to  ever 
$150,000,000  annuaUy. 

Cennu  Statwtio  <^  ISSO.—Tht  following  additional 
statJHtics  are  derived  irom  the  census  of  1880:  There 
are  52  counties,  the  largest  in  population  being  San 
Francisco,  with  233,959  people,  and  the  onallest  Al- 
pine, with  539.  The  land-area  of  the  State  is  155,980 
square  miles,  this  being  second  only  to  that  of  Texas 
(262,290).  The  total  water-surface  within  the  State 
is  2380  square  miles.  The  largest  county,  in  area,  is 
San  Bemardmo  (containing  a  great  breadth  of  desert 
land  in  the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  State),  with 
23,000  square  miles,  it  being  equal  to  the  united  area 
of  Massachusetts,  Vennont,  and  Ojnnectieut  The 
bodies  of  water  within  the  State  are  reported  as  having 
the  following  ar^  in  square  miles:  Clear  Lake,  60; 


(6,013,603 
4,141,547 
4,033.170 


Ugat-packJng 

BooU  and  ahoea 

Clothing 

CbjpeuteriiiK 

High  AiplosivM. — 

IiOD  eaitiagi. 

Leather „   . 

Mat:hiDeT7 

Printing , 

Tobnci^o  and  dRnis. 

8oBp  and  candles 

Tin,  copper  and  Bheet-irou  ware.... 
Upholsteiiug.. 


Besides  the  above-enninerated  branches  of  businesB, 


IlsterlaL     Ftoducti. 


Little  Klamath  ll^ke  (partly  in  Oregon),  73;  ftfiddle 
Lake,  47;  Mono  Lake,  84;  Owen's  Lake,  115;  Tahoe 
Lake  (partly  in  Nevada),  135 ;  Tulaie  l4ike.  650 ;  Up- 
per Lake,  6] ;  Wright  Lake,  14.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion, 262,583  were  males  twenty-one  j'eais  old  or  over 
(this  beiuK  an  unusually  large  proportion,  partly  due  to 
the  fact  tnat  the  Chinese  element  is  nearly  all  adult 
males).  Of  this  number,  135,209  were  natives  and 
127,374  foreien  bom,  while  66^9  (partly  native  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  but  chiefly  Chinese)  were  return^ 
as  colored  There  were  in  the  State  177,508  families 
and  161,037  dweUings,  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  square  mile  being  6'54,  and  the  average  of  persons 
m  a  family  4'87.  Toe  yields  of  the  priudpal  agricul- 
tural products  were : 

Crop*.  Acrei.        Prodnetlon,  biwheli. 

Barley 566,340  1S;6T9,661 

Buckwheat _ 1,013  82,3tt7 

Indian  com- 71,761  1,S93,33S 

Oats 49,947  1,34S,!71 

Bye 20,281  1B1,68I 

WhMt l,S32,82g  SS,017,707 

ToUcM 84  73,317  lbs 
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The  numberB  of  the  several  kinds  of  live-stock  wen  the  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre  to  be  80  boUt  as  ti 

as  follows  (ranch  stock  not  being  reported) :  Horses,  include  Calvary.     This  diuich  is  within  tlie  moden 

237,710 ;  mules  and  asses,  28,343 ;  working  oxen,  2288 ;  city,  but  its  site  was  outside  the  walk  in  the  time  of 

milch  cows,  210,078;   other  cattle,  451,941;  sheep,  Christ    The  manifest  improbability  that  the  ^laoe  of 

4,152,349:  swine,  603,550.    The  manufactures  of  the  the  crucifixion  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Anmathea 

State  made  the  following  exhibit :  Number  of  estab-  should  be  so  near  to  each  other  has  caused  many  mod- 

lishments,  5885:  capital  employed,  $61,243,784;  aver-  em  investigators,  OEitholic  as  well  as  Protestant^  todw 

age  number  of  hands  employed — males  above  sixteen  the  correctness  of  the  tradition,  and  the  qaeBtxon  of 

years,  38,317,  females  above  fifteen  years,  4022,  children  locality  is  not  yet  fully  decide.    Mr.  J.  Eerguaaon,  a 

and  youths,  1460 ;  total  annual  wages  paid,  $21,070,585 ;  distinguished  architect,  in  his  jGShk;^  on  the  Andent  lb- 

value  of  materials  consumed  annually,  $72,607,709;  an-  pography  of  Jerusalem  maintains  that  the  present 

nual  value  of  products.  $1 16,227,973.    In  the  particu-  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  built  nnce  the 

lar  manufacture  of  salt  there  were  25  establishments,  Crusades,  and  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  called  fay 

producing  by  solar  evai.K)ratiou  of  sea-  and  bay-water,  the  Mohammedans  *'The  Dome  of  the  Bock,"  ia  tlia 

with  a  capital  of  $365,650,  employing  un  average  or  church  erected  by  the  empress  Helena.    Ideat  Oon- 

184  hands,  and  having  an  annual  pxxHiuctof  878,443  der,  a  more  recent  explorer,  indinea  to  place  Oalvaiy 

bushels.    There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  3036  outside  the  modem  w^  at  the  jgrotto  of  JeremiaL 

persons,  with  853  boats  and  46  vessels.    The  annual  The  name  ^'Calvaiy"  is  alsoV^en  in  Roman  Cath- 

product  of  the  several  fisheries  was  as  follows :  (1)  Shore  olio  countries  to  hills  on  which  crosses  are  ruaed,  that 

and  halibut  fisheries,  8,5^6,000  i)ounds  of  fresh  fish,  pilgrimages  may  be  made  to  them  daring  Hol^  Week. 

valued  at  $371,746 ;  crabs  and  shrimps,  2,500,000,  val-  The  most  famous  of  these  was  at  Mont  Valfoen,  near 

ued  at  $06,358;  oysters,  mussels,  absdoncs,  cto.,  valued  Saint-Ck>ud,  which  was  a  &vorite  resort  for  pilgrims 

at  $1 28,250 ;  whale  oiK  37, 1 35  gallons,  valued  at  $20,210 ;  from  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  until,  on  account 

fish  oil,  etc.,  6400  gallons,  valued  at  $2000;  seal-skins,  of  increasing  disorder,  the  practice  of  this  pUgrimajge 

2000,  valued  at  $10,000;  sea-otter  skins,  75,  valued  at  was  forbidden  by  the  archbishop  in  1697.    The  rehe- 

$3750;  eggs  of  sea-birds,  120,000,  valued  at  $1500;  ious  order  of  the  "Priests  of  Calvaiy,"  connected wim 

sea- weed.  250,000  pounds,  valuc<I  at  $200 :  (2)cod-fi8h«  this  place,  continued  till  the  French  Kevolutioa 

817,  4,721 ,920  pounds  of  fresh  fish,  valued  at  $196,870 ;  CALVERT,  the  larecst  town  in  Robertson  ca ,  Texas, 

(3)  siilmon-fishery,  11,340,000  pounds  of  fresh  fish,  val-  is  on  the  Houston  and  Central  Texas  Railroad,  6  miles 

ued  at  $181,010:  (4)  whale-fishery,  116,550  gallons  of  1*.  of  the  Brazos  River  and  120  miles  N.  of  Houston.  It 

whale  oil,  valued  at  $59,440;  61,000  pounds  of  whale-  uas  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  eight  chorches,  an 

bone,  valued  at  $122,000;  (5)  o'ster-fisheiy,  125,000  academy,  and  other  schools.   Calvert  ships  20,000  bales 

bushels  of  oysters,  etc.,  valued  at  $575.<XK).  of  cotton  annually.     Population,  2280. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  CALVERT,  Cecil  or  C^fiCiLTOB,  second   Lord 

State  was  (census  of  1880)  5885,  with  a  capital  of  BALTIMORE,  a  son  of  the  first  baron  of  that  title,  was 

$61,243,784,  employing  hands  as  follows:  Males,  above  bom  about  1 603,  and  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  hia  father 

sixteen  years  of  age,  38,317;   females,  above  fifteen  in  1632.   He  at  once  determined  to  cany  out  hia  father^! 

years,  4022;  children  and  youths,  1460.    The  total  design  for  the  colonization  of  Maryland.     For  this  pur- 


populatioi ^  .         . 

lows:  Oakland,  34,555;  Los  Angeles,  11,183;  Sacra-  command  of  Leonard  Calvert  (1606-1617),  whom  hia 

mento(capitd),  21,420;  San  Francisco,  233,959 ;  Stock-  brother,  the  lord  proprietary,  had  appointed  goyemof 

ton,  10,282;  San  Jos€,  12,567 ;  Vallejo,  5987 :  Marjs-  of  Mar>'land.    The  leader  of  the  new  colony  was  only 

villo,  4321.  (h.  d.  )  twenty-six  years  old,  but  he  united  in  a  remarkable  de- 

CALVARY  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  gree  a  daring  spirit  with  the  wisdom  of  age.    The  v<w- 

place  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,     (xhe  four  Evan-  age  was  prosperous,  and  on  Feb.  24,  1634,  the  Teaaela 

gelists  in  their  narratives  of  this  event  all  use  the  word  entered  Chcsai)eake  Bay.    The  colonists  were  kmdfy 

jcoai'/ov,  skull — not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  the  inter-  received  at  Jamestown  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  who 

nrctation  of  the  Hebrew  word,  Gdgotha ;  and  in  the  entertained  them  several  days.     On  March  3  they  aail- 

>'ulgate  it  is  uniformly  translated  Cnhnrin.  Tlie  word  ed  up  the  Chesapeake,  and  spent  three  weeks  in  explor- 


The  Revised  Version  of  1881  translates  tlie  term  in  land."    The  Lidians  were  conciliated  by  the  peaoeral 

Luke  as  elsewhere,  while  the  Rhemish  (or  Douay)  Ver-  behavior  of  the  colonists,  and  a  treaty  was  formed  be- 

Kon,  as  mi^rlit  Ih}  exixK-ted,  everj-whoro  u.scs  Calvarj'  as  tween  them.     Grov.  Calvert  purchased  from  the  Indians 

a  proper  name.)    The  i)la«?  was  without  the  walls  of  all  the  land  for  the  new  settlement,  and  Mai^'land  ia 

Jerusalem,  pnibably  on  the  north-wost  side,  and  seems  one  of  the  tow  States  whose  early  historj*  was  not  stained 

from  tlio  manner  in  wliich  it  is  mentioned  to  have  been  with  the  hlootl  of  the  natives.     The  first  sett  lenient  was 

the  usual  place  for  the  execution  of  mminals.     The  made  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Potomac,  and  it  is  simple 

name  may  nidicate  that  it  was  a  hillock,  bald  and  skull-  justice  to  say  that  this  little  spot  bv  the  Chesapeiuce 

like,  but  nothinir  else  in  the  oriLMual  shows  that  it  was  was  the  only  home  which  reliffious  liberty  then  had  in 

a  mniiiit,  althou^^h  the  exprossion  inonticuhm  was  ap-  the  whole  world.     The  liberality  of  the  government  to 

plied  to  it  in  the  fourth  ceiitur>";  and  this  belief  has  persons  of  all  Christian  sects  induced  emigration  not 
sin(*e  prc\ 
siasticid  hist 
326,  found 
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to  consult  with  his  brother  about  the  affairs  of  the  ool^  years  later  he  published  Gaudia  Ihettca,  a  vohune  of 
ony.  Lord  Baltimore  had  adhered  to  the  ro^  cause,  (roee  and  poetry,  'Wery  scarce  and  veiy  stupid.''  In 
and  joined  Charles  L  at  Oxford  after  the  Parliamentary  1771  he  puolished  another  book,  Codestes  et  Infen^  and 
party  had  established  its  power  in  London.  After  the  the  same  year  he  died,  ^^  a  worn-out  old  man  at  the  age 
execution  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  the  of  forty."  With  Frederick  the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore 
Commonwealth,  Lord^altimore  submitted  to  the  guv-  became  extinct  He  bequeathed  the  proprietaryship 
emment  of  Cromwell.  When  Crov.  Calvert  returned  of  Maryland  to  his  natural  son,  Heniy  Harford,  who 
to  Maryland  in  1644,  he  found  the  colony  divided  into  enjoyed  its  revenues  until  the  Amcncan  Revolution 
two  factions,  as  in  the  mother-country.  Claybome,  the  placed  the  State  government  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
treasurer  of  Virginia,  who  had  years  oefore  established  pie.  He  received  from  the  British  Grovcmment  com- 
a  trading-post  on  Kent  Island,  within  the  limits  of  the  nensadon  to  the  amount  of  £90,000  as  an  indemnity 
Maryland  ^nt,  raised  a  btmd  of  desperate  men,  and,  lor  the  loss  sustained  by  him  by  the  separation  of  the 
with  the  aid  of  Capt  Richard  Ingle,  obtained  complete  eolonies  from  the  mother-countiy. 
possession  of  the  province,  and  held  it  for  two  years,  dur>  The  present  Maryland  Cal verts  are  descended  from 
mg  which  time  they  plundered  the  ]3eople  without  merpy.  Charl^  fifth  Lord  Baltimore.  The  descendants  of 
Gov.  Calvert  took  refuge  in  Virginia  aurinff  the  usurpa-  Benedict  Calvert,  a  natural  son  of  Charles,  are  qmttf 
tion  of  Claybome,  and  bc^n  to  collect  a  force  for  the  numerous  in  Maryland.  Benedict's  daughter  married 
aubjugation  of  the  outlaws.  In  April,  1646,  at  the  head  Mrs.  Washington  s  son,  John  Parice  Custis. 
of  a  eniall  force,  he  crossed  the  Potomac,  surprised  the  CALVERT,  G£9RaB  Henry,  a  great-grandson  of 
enemy,  and  after  an  almost  Moodless  victoiy  regained  the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Jan. 
possession  of  the  government  and  restored  peace  to  the  2,  1803.  His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  painter 
distracted  colony.  On  April  16,  1647,  ne  issued  a  Rubens,  and  was  a  native  of  Antwerp.  After  gradu- 
proclamation  granting  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  en-  ^tine  at  Harvard  in  1823  he  studied  at  the  University 

Sged  in  the  late  rebelhon,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  of  of  Grbttingen,  and  on  his  ret^im  to  Mairland  became 
e  same  vear  he  died  at  St  Mary's.  Csddlius  Calvert  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Amertoan.  He  has  published 
survived  his  brother  twenty-eight  years,  and  died  on  many  works,  including  translations,  dramatic  poems,' 
!Nov.  19,  1675.  He  spent  £40,000  out  of  his  private  and  criticisma  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Ameri« 
fortune  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  colonization  can  work  on  phrenology  (1832),  and  among  his  trans- 
of  Maryland  in  transporting  settlers,  stores,  and  pro-  lations  are  a  metrical  version  (1836)  of  Schiller's  Ihn  * 
visions  to  the  new  province.  He  married  Anna,  daugh  •  Carlos  and  a  part  of  the  correspondence  between  (Goethe 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  Catholic  nobleman.  and  Schiller  (1845).     He  also  published  Scenes  and 

Calvert,  Chables,  the  third  Lord  Baltimore,  wtm  Thoughts  in  Burope  (2  vols.,  1846,  1852 ;  new  edition, 
a  son  of  Caeicilius.  He  had  been  appointed  governor  1865).  His  most  popular  book  is  The  Gsntleman 
of  Maryland  in  1662,  and  resided  several  years  in  the  (1863),  which  evinces  much  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
province,  administering  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  scholarship.  All  of  his  writings  are  marked  by  a  fas- 
justice  and  abili^  during  a  period  of  great  danger. .  tidious  taste.  He  hsB  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
He  married,  in  Maryland,  Jane,  the  wi<K>w  of  Henij  North  Asnerican  Reaieu)^  I\Unam*s  MonthJj/y  and  other 
Sewall,  and  lived  for  three  years  at  Mattapannv-Sewalf,  hteraiy  periodicals.  Since  1843,  Mr.  Calvert  has  re- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River.  Alter  the  Bi^^  a^  Newport,  R.  L  Among  his  later  works  are 
death  of  his  father  he  visited  England,  but  returned  to  ^^  ^  ^^'^m  (1869),  a  Ltfe  of  Ooethe  (1872),  and 
the  province  in  1680.  During  me  next  three  or  four  four  volumes  of  poeUy,  published  in  1883. 
years  he  held  several  conferences  with  William  Penn  in  .  CAMDEN,  the  county-seat  of  Kershaw  oo.,  S.  C, 
order  to  arrange  the  disputed  boundary  of  Maryland  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wateree  River,  which  is 
and  Pennqrlvania,  but  they  fiidled  to  arrive  at  any  sat>  navigable  for  steamboats  to  thispoint,  32  miles  N.  E. 
iB&ctoiy  settlement;  nor  was  the  dispute  finally  ar  of  Columbia  and  115  miles  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  It 
ranged  till  the  vetfT  1760,  when  fVedenck,  Lord  Balti-  is  the  terminus  of  the  Camden  branch  of  the  Sout]i 
more,  and  Richard  and  John  Penn  signed  terms  of  Carolina  Railroad,  and  another  railroad  to  the  town  is 
agreement.  Until  1684  the  lord  proprietary,  Charles,  now  under  constmction.  It  has  a  courthouse,  two 
I  <nrd  Baltimore,  governed  the  province  in  person,  but  hotels,  two  high  schools,  several  academies  and  com- 
^  that  vear  he  left  Maryland,  never  to  see  it  again,  mon  schools,  and  four  churches  for  whites  and  two  for 
ge  died  on  Feb.  20,  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  colored  people.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  descend- 
fie  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estate  by  his  son,  ed  from  the  orij^nal  Quaker  colomr,  as  well  as  Scotch- 
BnnsDicr  Leonard,  who  survived  his  father  onlv  one  Irish  settlers  of  later  aate  and  reragees  from  Virginia 
year.  Benedict's  son,  Charles,  the  fifth  Lord  Balti-  after  Braddock/s  defeat  in  1755.  There  is  jrood  water- 
more,  held  the  title  for  thirty-six  years,  during  which  power  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  exceeds 
time  the  population  of  Maryland  rapidly  increased  and  ll,(K)0,000  annually.  It  ships  20,000  bales  of  cotton, 
the  colony  ei^oyed  prosperity.  Several  new  counties  besides  naval  stores  and  rice.  Population,  1780.  Dur- 
were  formed  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  laid  out  jng  the  Revolutionary  War  it  was  a  local  centre  of  mil- 
The  fifth  Lord  Baltimore  died  in  1751,  and  was  sue-  itaiy  operations,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were 
oeeded  by  his  son  Frederick,  the^last  Lord  Baltimore,  fought  two  important  battles  between  the  Americana 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  fashionable  young  noble-  and  the  British — one  in  August,  1780,  and  the  other 
man  of  the  timeof  G^rse  II.    OccasionaJly,  however,  in  April,  1781.  * 

Frederick  aroused  himself  from  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  L  I^^hi  AjfTlll'l  the  British  force  was  stationed  at 
and  attempted  something  more  worthy  of  his  birth.  Can^Jen  under  Lord  Rawdon,  who  forced  ever>'  avail- 
^  1767  he  published  a  Tour  to  the  jEast,  of  which  able  iu  an  in  to  the  service,  and  was  joined  by  his  superior, 
Horace  Walpole  said,  "His  bills  on  the  road  for  post-  Lord  Comwallifl,  with  reinforcements  from  Charleston. 
horses  woulddeserve  as  much  to  be  printed.  His  book  The  cavahy  conaisted  chiefly  of  Tarleton's  lefrion,  the 
proves  a  well-known  truth — that  a  man  may  travel  wiUi-  commander  of  which  was  already  noted  for  his  intrei)id- 
oot  observation  and  be  an  authorwithout  ideas."    Two  i^  and  cold-blooded  cruelty.  The  American  ^neraK  Lin- 
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coin,  had  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  South-  less  than  a  mile  from  Kawdon.    The  position 

ern  army  alter  his  surrender  of  Charleston  to  Sir  Henn^  strong  one ;  the  country  was  thickly  wooded  in  his  froDti 

Clinton,  and  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  had  been  appointed,  while  on  his  leil  flank  and  rear  was  a  mardi.     On  the 

without  consulting  Washington.  His  success  at  oaratoga  25th  of  April,  through  an  unexplained  negligence,  the 

had  so  elated  him  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  caution  Americans  were  again  surprised.   The  men  were  without 

hinl  against  rashness  in  his  new  conimund.    The  sequel  their  accoutrements ;  some  were  washing  their  cbthesi 

proved  that  the  caution  was  necessary.     He  advanced  The  cavalry  horses  were  unsaddled,  and  Greene  and 

upon  Camden  with  4500  men,  chiefly  militia  from  North  his  officers  were  at  breakfast,  when  Rawdon's  advance 

Carolina,  Mar}'land,  Delaware,  and  Vir^nia.     He  had  fell  suddenly  upon  his  pickets,  less  than  a  aoArter  of  a 

venr  little  cavalry.     His  march  was  unim^ieded  as  far  mile  in  his  iront     Fortunately,  their  fire  ctieeked  the 

as  Clennont,  near  Rugeley's  Mill,  a  few  miles  north  of  enemy's  advance  until  the  American  line  could  be  hae- 

Camden.     On  the  15th  of  Au^ist,  having  taken  un-  tiljr  and  somewhat  imperfectly  formed.    The  Virginia 

usual  precaution,  he  moved  rapialy  forward  with  the  in-  brigade  formed  the  right,  under  Gen.  Huger.    The 

tent  ion  of  surprising  the  British  at  Camden,  but  by  a  Maryland  brigade,  under  Cols.  Williams  and  Gtinby, 

singular  coincidence  at  the  same  time  Comwallis  and  the  lefb;  Col.  Harrison,  with  the  artilleiy,  was  in  the 

Kawdon  advanced  in  the  hope  of  taking  him  by  sur-  centre.    The. reserve  consisted  of  250  North  Carolina 

prise.    Thus  the  ^'anguards  of  the  two  armies  came  militia  under  Col.  Reade.    So  confident  was  Greene  of 

upon  each  other  about  half  a  mile  north  of  Saunders's  success  that  he  had  ordered  CoL  Wa^ington  witli  hk 

Creek,  midway  between  Clermont  and  Camden.    Both  cavaliy  to  turn  the  enemy's  leil  and  fall  upon  )u8  rear. 

fired  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  American  advance  The  Americans  withstood  the  first  compact  charge  ao 

fell  back  upon  the  main  column  in  disorder.     After  well  that  the  enemy  wavered.    Greene  led  the  Yir' 

some  skirmishing  there  was  a  pause,  and  as  a  retreat  ginia  regiments  in  person,  but  the  Maiyland  line  ffave 

was  still  practicable,  while  there  was  great  uncertainty  wavon  the  death  of  one  ot  its  leaders^  Lieut -CoL  Ford« 


as  to  the  result  of  a  battle — the  enemy  not  having  been  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  retreat :  this  was  done  in  good 
surprised  according  to  Gates's  intention — he  (^led  a  order  until  they  reached  the  north  side  of  Saunders'i 
council  of  officers.  It  was  decided  to  fi^ht,  and  the  Creek.  The  charges  of  Col.  Washington  checked  the 
officers  returned  to  their  posts.  The  British  armv  was  pursuit,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number 
in  line  of  battle,  the  right  under  Lieut -Col.  Webster,   of  pinners,  many  of  whom  escaped,  but  50  of  whom 

*and  the  lefl  under  Rawdon.  The  Americans,  recovering  were  brought  into  camp.  Again  the  British  were  nnable 
from  their  surprise,  also  formed  their  line,  the  Maiyland  to  profit  by  their  apparent  success,  and  were  obligjed  to 
and  Delaware  troops  under  Col.  Gist  forming  the  right,  fall  back  upon  their  works  in  Camden.  Soon  afterRaw- 
the  North  Carolina  militia  under  Caswell  the  centre,  and  don  set  fire  to  Camden  and  retreated.  Greene  again 
the  Virginians  under  Gen.  Stevens  the  left.  Both  armies  advanced,  capturing  several  of  the  enemy's  field-forti^ 
waited  for  the  dawn,  and  with  its  first  beams  the  battle  and  thus  his  partial  defeats  were  turned  into  snbstan- 
began.  For  a  time  the  struggle  was  nearlv  equal,  but  tial  successes.  The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was 
the  militia,  charged  by  British  bayonets  in  front  and  by  266 ;  the  British,  258.  (h.  a) 

Tarleton's  cavafiry  in  flank,  gave  wav,  and  the  retreat  CAMERON,  Simon,  an  American  Senator  and  pol 
became  a  rout  Tarleton  pursued  tiiem,  and  for  two  itician,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  March  8,  1799. 
miles  the  road  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dyin^,  arms,  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  a  few 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage.  The  Amencan  loss  years  later  began  to  learn  the  printer  s  art  In  1820 
was  about  1000;  that  of  the  British,  325.  ITie  brave  he  became  the  publisher  of  the  Penngylvqinia  IntdH' 
Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German  officer  who  had  been  trained  gencer  at  Doyl&stown,  Pa.,  and  about  a  year  later  re- 
in the  French  service,  and  had  been  made  a  major-gen-  moved  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  edited  a  Democrade 
eral  in  the  American  army,  fell  with  eleven  wounds.  He  paper  strongly  advocating  the  claims  of  G«n.  Jackson 
had  displayed  great  coolness  and  courage,  and  his  troops  to  the  Presidency.  Ho  engaged  in  business  in  various 
were  the  last  to  give  way.  A  monument  has  been  erect-  directions,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  shrewd  and 
e<l  to  his  memoiy  at  Camden,  the  comer-stone  of  which  careful  manager.  In  1832  he  established  the  bank  of 
was  laid  by  La  Fayette  in  1 825.  A  short  time  after  the  Middletown  under  the  State  law.  Under  Gov^  Shulti'a 
battle  Gen.  Gates  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Greene  and  administration  he  was  a^jutantrgeneraL  In  1845  he 
brought  before  a  court  of  inquixy,  which  acquitted  him.  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  tne  vacancy  caused  l^ 
but  he  was  not  restored  to  his  military  command  until  t^e  resignation  of  James  Buchanan,  and  served  till  1849. 
after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  supported  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 

II.  The  situation  of  Gen.  Greene  was  one  demanding  Mexico.  During  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  sk- 
skill,  Iwldness,  and  fortitude.  He  was  in  close  proximity  veiy  in  the  Territories  he  I'avored  the  extension  of  th% 
to  a  victorious  enemy,  and  while  maintaining  his  posi-  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  when 
tion  he  succeeded  in  effectively  covering  the  roads  by  finally  this  compromise  was  repealed  he  became  a  Re- 
which  supplies  and  reinforeements  must  reach  him.  In  Publican.  In  the  Chicago  convention  of  1S60  he  had 
March,  1781,  he  was  in  North  Ciirolina,  and  on  the  15th  ^^®  ^^'^d  highest  vote  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  nomi- 
he  had  met  Comwallis  in  battle  near  Guilford  Court-  nation  as  President,  but  his  name  was  afterwards  with- 
house,  where,  at'ier  two  hours'  fighting,  the  Americans    <^rawn.     When  Pres.  Lincoln  entered  on  the  duties  of 

,  had  been  repulsed,  but  had  retired  in  good  order,  while  "*»  ^^^^  *"  MarL*h,  1801,  he  appointed  Mr.  Cameron 
A\ii  British  ioroe  had  been  greath-  shattered,  and  was  Secretar>-  of  War.  Owing  to  the  disloj-alty  of  many 
rfad  to  find  a  resting-plaoe  at  Wilmington,  (ireene  previously  connected  with  that  department,  its  affairs 
soon  recovering  ftom  the  effects  of  tne  action,  was  were  in  a  chaotic  state  at  a  time  when  greater  demands 
readv  for  a  darmg  a<lvance  into  South  Carolina  to  beat  were  made  upon  it  than  ever  previously  in  the_  histoiy 
up  the  quarters  of  Ix>nl  Rawdon,  who  had  been  left  in  of  the  country.  Mr.  C)ameron  labored  eneigetically  to 
command  at  Camden  with  about  IHM)  men.  He  began  secure  success  to  the  Union  army,  and  favored  the  most 
this  march  on  the  ftth  of  April,  and  on  the  19th  he  en-  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  urging  the  necessitv  of 
camped  at  the  hcise  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  where  he  was   Btnking  at  slavery  as  the  root  of  the  evil  and  Bticmgnokl 
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of  the  enemy.  He  resigned  hid  poation  Jan  13,  1862,  note,  sooh  as  Kowland  Hill,  James  A.  Haldane,  and 
and  was  appointed  minister  to  Russia.  Within  a  year  Alexander  Caison,  who  were  heard  with  great  interest, 
he  retomea  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1864  was  a  l^  the  younff  theologian.  In  1808.  Alexander  em- 
delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  at  Raitimore  at  Inrked  with  the  &m&y,  to  join  his  fatner  in  the  United 
which  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  a  second  term.  In  States.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  however,  on  the  Sootr 
Jan.,  1867,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  Senate,  tish  coast,  and  the  voyage  to  America  was  postponed, 
and  was  thenceforth  conspicuous  for  his  domination  of  At  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  Alexander  resolved  that- 
his  party  in  Pennsylvania.  Pres.  Grant,  who  at  first  if  his  life  were  spared  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
held  aloof  from  Senator  Cameron,  was  obliged  to  recoe-  Chiistian  ministry,  and  he  went  to  01a£«ow  University 
nize  him  as  a  political  leader,  ana  eventually  did  much  in  preparation  for  his  chosen  work.  Wldle  puisning 
to  increase  his  power.  In  Feb.,  1871,  whcoi  Senator  Sum-  his  studies  he  came  into  association  with  a  dass  of 
ner  was  removed  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  com-  religious  men,  such  as  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  Robert 
mittee  on  foreign  affairs  for  personal  reasons,  Mr.  Cam-  and  James  A.  Haldane,  whose  influ^oe  over  hun, 
eron  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  and  remained  in  that  joined  with  that  of  his  previous  studies,  led  him  to 

gisition  till  the  close  of  Fres.  Grant's  administration,  abandon  the  communion  of  the  Seceders.    In  1809  he 
e  then  resisned  his  Senatorship,  securing  the  election  migrated  to  the  United  StuJisa,  and,  finding  that  his 
of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Donald  Cameron,  to  fill  the  vacan^.  fktner  had  also  forsaken  that  oonmiunion  and  was  en- 

CAMERON,  VsBNxr  LovKrr,  C.  B.,  an  English  gaged  in  an  effort  to  unite  Christians  as  one  corn- 
explorer,  was  bom  at  Radipole,  near  Weymouth,  Jime  munion  on  a  purely  scriptural  baas,  he  found  himself 
1,  1844,  of  an  andent  Scotch  family.  He  entered  the  in  readiness  to  join  in  this  work.  In  Washington  co., . 
British  navy  in  1857,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean,  Pa.,  he  beffan  labor  in  behalf  of  this  cause,  in  con- 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  neetion  with  the  '*  Christian  Association  of  Washin^- 
where  he  took  rart  in  the  Abysdnian  campaign  as  senior  ton,"  which  published  a  Dedaratwn  and  Addras  in^ 
lieutenant  ana  was  subsequently  engaged  in  efforts  to  1809  setting  fbrUi  the  objects  of  the  association.  It 
suppress  tne  slave-trade.  During  this  service  he  stud-  was  propofied  to  establiw  no  new  sect,  but  to  per-^ 
led  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Zanzibar,  and  was  suade  Christians  to  abandon  ijarty  names  and  creeds^ 
chosen  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  sectarian  usages,  and  denommational  strifes— which 
in  1872  to  conduct  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  liv-  at  that  time  were  intense  and  bitter— and  associate 
ingstoneand  to  aid  in  his  exploration&  His  journey  in  Christian  fellowship,  in  the  common  faith  in  a 
was  the  first  ever  made  across  Equatorial  Africa.  (It  divine  Lord,  with  no  other  terms  of  religious  oommu- 
is  described  in  the  artide  Africa,  pp.  55,  56.)  He  man  thanjaith  in  and  obedience  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
returned  to  Engknd  in  April,  1876,  where  he  was  Christ  He  begantosp^publidlyin  1810,  anddeliv- 
reoeived  with  great  enthusiasm,  was  made  companion  ered  106  sermons  withm  a  year.  Circumstances  lead- 
of  the  Order  of  the  Rath,  and  received  the  .great  ing  to  the  formation  of  an  independent  church  at 
gold  medal  of  the  (Geographical  Society,  and  a  mmilar  Rrui^  Run  on  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Christian 
medal  from  the  (Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  In  Feb-  Association,  he  was  licensed  b^  that  Church  to  preach, 
mazy,  1877,  he  re-entered  the  English  naval  service,  and  on  Jan.  1,1812,  was  oidamed.  Further  investijg»- 
In  1878  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  of  exploration,  tions  of  the  Scriptures  led  to  the  oonchision  that  im* 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  his  object  being  to  mersion  only  is  baptism,  and  that  beUevers  are  the  only 
determine  whether  a  railroad  might  be  built  from  the  scriptural  subjects  of  that  ordinance  [  and  cm  June  12. 
M^iteiranean  to  India  without  following  down  the  1812,  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  wife,  his  father  ana 
Euphrates  Valley.  He  has  published  a  translation  mother,  and  three  othenLwere  baptised  by  immersion, 
of  Admiral  Butakow's  NauveUei  hoses  de  Tactiaue  In  1813  the  Brush  Run  Churoh  entered  the  Redstone 
navale  and  an  original  memoir  on  Steam  Tactics,  He  (Baptist)  Association,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that 
has  described  his  African  journey  in  an  interesting  work  they  should  be  allowed  to  preach  and  teach  whatever 
entitled  Acro^  Afirica  (1877),  and  his  later  exploration  they  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the 
in  Our  Future  Hiakway  to  India  (2  vols.,  1880).  Baptists  of  the  West  and  South,  Alexander  (^amp- 

GAMPBElLL,  AlexIndeb  (1788-1866),  an  Amer>  bell,  from  his  superior  learning,  oratorical  power,  and 
lean  theologian  and  educator,  the  most  prominent  abihty  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  soon  occupied  an 
leader  of  the  religious  denomination  called  Disciples  influential  position.  In  1817  not  more  than  150  per- 
of  Christy"  was  bom  Sept  12,  1788.  in  the  county  of  sons  oould  oe  counted  as  entering  fully  into  his  views 
Antrim,  Ireland^ut  his  ancestry  belonged  to  the  west  of  religious  reformation.  Meanwhfle,  he  had  estab« 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  Jane  (]!omeigle;  was  a  lished  a  seminary  at  Buffalo  Creek  (now  Bethan]^, 
descendant  of  Fr^ich  Huguenots.  The  stnct  piety  W.  Va.),  but  whenever  he  could  find  release  from  ms 
and  literary  culture  of  the  parents  secured  for  the  duties  as  teacher  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  preach- 
children  great  advantages,  education^,  moral,  and  ing.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  preach  without  compen- 
religious.  Alexander,  when  a  boy,  had  no  fondness  sation,  lest  any  should  charge  him  with  corrupt  mo- 
for  study;  his  special  delight  was  in  outdoor  sports,  tives;  and  this  rule  he  adhered  to  all  his  life.  Along 
But  after  a  few  years  of  hara  w(Hrk  on  a  farm  he  oegan  with  these  pursuits  he  carried  on  large'  &rming  opera- 
te manifest  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  and  under  tions,  himself  performing  much  of  the  labor.  ^  In  1823 
his  father's  guidance  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud-  he  be^in  the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  called 
ies.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  assisted  his  father  The  Vhristian  Baptist,  which  continued  seven  years 
as  teacher  4n  an  academy  at  Richhill,  a  school  that  and  obtained  a  large  circulation.  In  this  periodical  he 
soon  grew  into  prosperity.  In  )iis  youth  he  joined  the  unfolded  his  conceptions  of  New-Testament  teaching 
;Anti-%urgher— a  branch  of  the  Secession— Churoh  at  concerning  the  gospel,  the  order  and  government  of  the 
Ahorey,  to  whidi  his  father  ministered.  From  this  Churoh,  and  the  terms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
time  he  gave  much  attention  to  theological  studies,  reviewed  with  much  pungency  what  he  regarded  as  the 
espedally  to  church  history.  A  churoh  of  Independ-  erroneous  teachings  of  the  Protestant  sects.  In  1830 
ents  at  RichhiU  was  sometimes  viated  by  men  of    The  Christian  Baptist  was  suooeeded  by  The  MiUm^ 
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UtixZ  Harbinger^  a  monthly  twice  as  large  and  mudi  developed  in  all  rospecta.  ^  With  strong  domeecio  at- 
more  comprehenflive  in  its  range  of  discufisioiL  •  Of  this  tachments  and  social  afteotions,  his  nome-liie  wai 
marine  ne  continued  to  be  editor  and  nrincipal  writer  charming  in  its  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  and  dignity, 
nntd  1863.  The  growing  influence  of  nis  teaching  is  A  constant  stream  of  visitors  at  the  Bethany  mansion 
partly  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the  seven  years  during  a  period  of  half  a  century  called  into,  play  hb 
ending  with  1829  he  issued,  of  his  own  works,  from  admirable  conversational  powers  and  his  cordial  hospi- 
his  little  printing-office  at  Bethany,  do  less  than  46,000  tallty.  His  deep  religiousness  pervaded  the  home- 
volumes.    Among  these  (in  1826)  he  j)ublished  a  trans-  circle  and  made  his  home  a  temple  of  prayer  and 

I  about  he  was  beloved 

integrity,  large  benev- 

He  was  twice  married, 

1830  there  was  a  gradual  widening  of  the  breach  and  the  father  of  twelve  children.  He  diedatBech- 
betwcentheoldBaptisteandMr.  Campbell's  adherents,  any.  W.  Va.,  March  4,  1866.  ,  (l  s^) 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  complete  separation.  The  (JAMPBELL,  Bartley,  an  American  dramatist 
latter  refused  to  be  called  by  anv  name  except  ^*  Chris-  was  bom  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  1843,  ox 
tian&''  or  '*  Disciples  of  Christ.  Now,  however,  they  Irish  parenta^  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  begay 
are  frequently  called  ^^Campbellites."  In  1829,  Mr.  to  write  stories  and  verse  for  the  periodical  press. 
Campbell  was  elected  a  delegate  to  a  convention  for  Designed  by  his  widowed  mother  for  the  law,  he  be- 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  gan  to  study  in  an  office  in  Pittsburg,  but  his  taste  for 
Virginia,  where  he  stood  in  honorable  association  with  literature  led  him  to  become  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts- 
such  men  as  ex-Presidents  Madison  and  Monroe  and  burg  Post  He  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Sumiay 
Chief-Justice  John  Maishall,  and  bore  no  inconsider-  Jjetuler  in  the  same  cit^,  and  founded  the  Evening  MaUj 
able  part  in  originating  and  discussing  the  leading  which  he  conducted  for  a  year.  He  then  removed  to 
measures  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  conven-  New  Orieans,  where  he  started  a  monthly  magazine, 
tion.  In  1820  he  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Rev.  In  1871  he  wrote  his  first  plav,  Through  Ftre^  the  sue- 
John  Walker  on  infant  baptism,  and  in  1823  with  Rev.  cess  of  which  induced  him  to  devote  his  pen  to  the  st^e. 
W.  L.  McCalla  on  the  same  subject.  In  1828  he  de-  A  series  of  successful  dramas,  indudinff  FaUey  IWl^  Tht 
bated  with  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen  on  the  evi-  Virtnntang,  was  toon  produced  at  Cnicago^  and  some 
dcnces  of  Christianity.  In  1837  he  held  a  debate  of  tnese  have  been  performed  in  Great  Britain.  The 
on  Roman  Catholicism,  at  Cincinnati,  with  Bishop  productionof  ift^iiir/?t<r  in  NewYork,  Sept^  16, 1879, 
Purcell,  which  lasted  seven  days.  In  1843,  at  Lex-  excited  great  sensation  and  caused  a  great  deniand  for 
ington,  Ky.,  he  debated  sixteen  da^  with  Rev.  N.  L.  his  Dial's.  He  became  the  most  popular  dramatic  writ« 
Rice,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Besides  these  oral  of  "tne  day,  and  three  theatres  of  the  metropolis  pre- 
debiUes,  his  written  discussions  with  Jews,  Universal-  rented  his  plaj-s  at  the  same  time.  His  Galley  Sl*^ve 
btB,  Unitarians,  Spiritualists,  Episcopalians,  Presby-  baa  been  produced  nut  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
terians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  sceptics  cover  nearly  in  AustraJia,  and  has  been  translated  into  German, 
idl  the  questions  of  religious  doctrine  and  church  polity.  Besides  the  plays  already  mentioned,  his  most  sue- 
In  ail  these  written  aiscussiona  he  gave  both  sides  cessful  dramas  are  Fairfax,  My  Geralcline,  Kisks^  and 
fully  in  his  periodicals.  But  his  writings  were  not  The  White  Slave,  He  is  the  first  American  that  has 
limited  to  controversial  topica  He  gave  much  attcn-  confined  his  work  to  dramatic  authorship,  and  his  career 
tion  to  spiritual  culture  and  Christian  ethics,  and  has  been  remarkably  fortunate.  The  stren/rth  of  his 
wielded  his  pen  with  great  power  on  such  questions  as  ^ork  lies  in  its  construction,  picturesque  diction,  genial 


every 

, ^  ^ .  the  c/<e- 

and  in  connection  with  whichTie  made  many  valuable  p^Vs^^Am!  jure  system,  which  is  followed  also  in  the 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  1847,  ed.  (p-  7fi5  United  States.  This  method  has  obvious 
during  a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  relieious  bigotry  led  to  ^^^^  ^•'-  advantages  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where 
his  imprisonment  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  ten  days.  ^  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  seafaring  and 
when  Lord  Murray  heard  the  case,  declared  the  waj>  ^pt  to  be  absent  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration,  and 
rant  illegal,  and  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  ^here  the  provincial  or  federal  sjrstem  renders  the 
Subse^iuently,  in  a  suit  for  false  imprisonment,  \m  correct  taking  of  all  probable  citizens  as  well  as  actual 
prosecutor  was  condemned  to  pay  £2000  sterling  dam-  residents  a  matter  of  moment.  The  de-jure  eytAem  was 
ages  and  fled  the  country.  About  this  time  Mr.  Camp-  adopted  in  1871,  when  the  first  census  of  the  new  con- 
bell  became  interested  in  the  American  Bible  Union,  federation  was  taken ;  and  it  was  continued,  though 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  faithful  translations  ot  ^ot  without  protest,  m  the  taking  of  the  censua  tf 


figures 


teaching,  gave  Mr.  Campbell  large  influence,  and  his  i87i. 

plea  for  a  complete  rctuni  to  apostolic  faith  and  prao-  P.  E.  Island ?1'^-^ 

tice  found  many  sympathizers,  but  also  nrovoked  much  Nova  Scotia.......    ^^i'?^J 

opposition.     Kverjwhero  he  attracted  larp:e  audiences  ^*^^.  Brunswick.    -*»»^y* 

ana  established  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  Ontario  T.::::  r.::::  ifw 

public  debater,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  literary,  pnilo-  Manitoba 18,995 

sophical,  and  educational  themes.     He  was  author,  in  Brit.  ColnmbVa..*.      36!247 

whcleor  in  part,  of  sixty  volumes.  .  y.  W.  Territorieg , 

Mr.  Campbell  was  tall,  well-formed,  and  sj-mmetncally  Totals ^635,024       4,324,810       833,338 


1881. 

IncTMie. 

1(W.891 

14370 

440.572 

52,770 

321,2:{3 

35,639 

l,359.0i>7 

167^11 

1,923,223 

302,377 

65,954 

46,959 

49,459 

13,212 

56,446 
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Of  the  priDcipal  cities  the  population  in  If 
Mova,  compared  with  the  previous  period : 
ClUei.  isn, 

Hontreal I07,2i5 

Toronto 56,092 

Quebec 69,699 

Hftlitai 39,582 

Hooiilton 26,716 

OtUva 21.m:j 

SLJohn 1»,805 

Loudon IsiSSfl 

Kiugaton 12,107 

Chulottetown ...     8,807 

Tbs  decrettse  in  the  populati 

attributed  to  the ^reat  Sre  of  J87T,  which  laid  a  bat 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes.     Large  Rumbers  of  pcopl 


140,747 

33,622 

30,323 

02,446 

3,747 

6,618 

35,961 

27,418 

26,127 

19,746 

3,920 

6,878 


was  at  The  causes  that  led  to  the  abro^tion  of  the  treiLt:r  b^ 
the  United  States  have  been  vanously  stated  at  varioua 
times.  No  doubt  there  was  a  miijebng  of  political  as 
well  as  commercial  motives  iu  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  perfectly  legal  and  regular  proceed* 
ing.  The  Protectionists  did  not  find  the  treaty  ptoSt- 
able ;  the  Unionists  did  not  relish  the  active  aid  extended 
to  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  treaty  fell  a  Tiedm  to 
both.  The  immediate  consequences  to  Canada  were 
very  striking.  The  channels  of  trade  were  choked  up. 
The  intimate  trade-relations  that  bad  beeu  estali^shed 
with  the  United  States  could  not  be  sundered  without 
of  St.  John  IB  cbrreotJ;  loes  to  the  weaker  people.    The  agricultural  products, 

the  coal  and  the  Bsh,  that  from  Samia  to  Cbatlotletown 

,    ^_ ^..r..  had  beeu  sold  In  the  United  States,  had  for  a  tjme  no 

were  immediately  driven  to  the  United  States,  where  markets  at  all,  or  such  ma^ets  u  mm  insoffidenL 
the  revival  of  prosperity  in  18T8  caused  their  employ-  Consequently,  in  1866^  1867,  and  1868  there  was  a 
ment  in  permanent  industries,  and  prevented  their  ^ood  deal  of  commercial  distrecB  In  the  British  prov- 
return.  iDoes.     In   1867  the  political  deadlock  that  exuted, 

The  rcli^oni  complexion  of  the  population  of  the  comhined  with  crjmmercial  depression,  made  confeder- 
Dominion  isasfoUows  (census  of  1881):  ation  imperative ;  and  thus  the  severance  of  oammennal 

Baptist.. 296,528  MBthodtai. B<aB8i  relations  with,the  United  State*  maybe  said  to  have 

Boman  Catholiia....  1,791,962  P: 
Churcli  of  England. 
Congregationaluta. . 

Disciple* 

Lntbei&Ds.. 110,001  univenauau 4,aij    KiHhp.rv  L 

^eu   '"*'''''  Canada's  right  to  be  consulted,  by  appointing  Su 
m^TM  Joha  Macdouald  a  cooimissioner.     She  recognised,  as 

^  she  had  never  done  before,  the  whole  case  of  Canada 

Trade  and  Cohmebce. — Since  1866  qnesUons  of  by  adopting  as  her  own  all  the  arguments  of  the  Cana- 
tnde  and  cummeioe  have  been  of  paramount  interest  dtan  authorities.  And  the  Hotifaz  award  of  1877, 
inCnnada.  InthatyeartfaeRedprocitylVeatyof  1854  however  objectionable  it  may  be  to  the  American 
was  terminated  on  notice  triven  by  the  (Jnicea  States,  people,  remains  a  strong  precedent  in  &vor  of  tfas 
Valms  ^  TUoI  SasffU,  ImporU,  a»A  Qoadi  mitrtd  for  OmntMiNM  Jn  Ott  OtwMM,  Btlt  iU  Dvtji  coUeeted  Ihtntn,  for 
Fourteen  Yean. 


2,393 
Eplaoopol  Befonned.       Si696 


P,,g(_f0,,jgQ,_ eiuies  ''°^''  °°^  °'  "'^  determminx  causes  oi  conlederstion. 

Pn)t<t(itanlii,.., ""!!!■"     6,519  It  had  Other  effects  as  well     It  forced  on  the  Canadiau 

« oaken. 6,662  P^ple  the  problem  of  protecting  their  own  fisheries. 

uitariana 2,126  This  led  in  due  time  to  the  Washington  Treaty  and  the 

Univonaliata 4,^7  Fishery  Commission  at  Halifax.     Great  Britain  recoe- 


ToUJaxporU. 

ToUIIiDierU. 

I>ul7. 

Fbc»l_^ro»r  ending  SOth  Juno,  1888 

^7367,888 
GO.474,781 
73,573,490 
74,l73,fil8 
82,639,663 
69,789,992 
S9,^I,92a 
77,eSfi,07B 
80.966,435 
75.^75,393 
79,323,607 
71,491,255 
87.911,468 
98;g90,823 

$73,469,644 

70,415,165 
74,814,339 
96,09S.9n 
111,430,527 
12S,0H.291 

12.1,070.233 
93,21flJ46 
99,327,962 
93,061,787 
61.964,427 
86,489,747 

105,330,340 

«71,»85,30a 
67,402,170 
71,237,603 
ee,W7,48B 
107,709,116 
127.514,594 
187,404,169 
119,618,057 
94J33,£18 
96,300,483 
91.109,577 
80,341,988 
71,782.349 
Sl,6Il,a« 

(8,819,431.63 
8,298.809.71 
9,462,940.44 
11,843,655.76 
13,045,493.60 
13,017,730.17 
14,421,883,67 
15,361,382.13 

12,548,451.09 
12,795,693.17 
12,^9,540.68 
14.138,84B« 
18,500,785.91 

"                       "               1870 

1871 

"                       "               1878 „. 

"                       "               1875 _ 

1880 - 

tl.099,317,300 

$1,364,912,901 

41,305,787,938 

(178,027,860.58 

dums  of  Carutda  to  the  poMPesiion  of  most  valuable 
fishinf  grounds.  But  the  results  of  the  severance  of 
trade-i«ationB  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Frota  18<J7 
to  1873  the  inflation  of  the  cDirency  in  die  United 
States  enabled  a  15  per  cent,  tariff  to  give  efficient 
protection  to  Canadian  manufactures.  In  1873  the 
uflation  began  to  disappear,  and  the  Canadian  tariff 
began  to  be  iuauScient  to  save  the  home  moilcet  from 
the  competition  of  American  mannfacturers,  who  were 
willing  to  give  discounts  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in 
order  to  keep  tbcii  market  in  Canada.     In  1874  a 


otiuge  of  goreniment  took  pkce,  the  Liberals  coming 
into  power  at  -the  general  election  in  that  year.  Al- 
most from  the  time  they  took  office  the  de^ession  that 
HOBted  generally  fastened  on  Canada.  The  Libera) 
Conservatives  prodaimcd  the  gospel  of  protection  to 
native  industries  as  the  one  thing  necessary  to  give  aid 
to  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  a  greater  command 
of  the  home  market  to  the  agricultural  class  aa  welL 
In  1RT7  and  1878,  Sir  John  Macdouald  and  his  friends 
fought  out  in  Parliament  the  baitla  of  protection. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  House  of  Commons.    But  ai 
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Aiff/rtgoU  Tmde  of  thB  Dominion  on  the  BatU  of  Goods  enUrtdfor  CbiUMffipMon,  tmd  Eicporti,  fty  Owmlrfat. 


CountrlM. 


Great  Britain 

-  United  States 

France 

Qermany 

Spain 

Portagal 

Italy 

Holland 

Belgium 

Kewfoandland 

Britiah  Weat  Indies. 

8[iani8h  West  Indies. 

French  West  Indies. 

Other  West  India  islands. 

Soath  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switierland 

Australia ■ 

South  AArica 

Other  countries. 


1876. 


xotaia.  ■*•••••••  •••■ 


■•••••••• 


$83,474,320 

75,986,009 

2,394^13 

003,355 

445,151 

199,195 

183,199 

297,895 

374,880 

2,675,477 

3,017,337 

1,777,269 

340,153 

156,674 

975,762 

971,314 

56,168 

79,693 

314,323 

1,370,467 


$175»69e,653 


1877. 


$81,139,706 

77,087,914 

1,730,062 

404,918 

340,757 

175,425 

242,942 

296,860 

318,724 

2,753,748 

2,835,365 

1,847,826 

185,234 

163,242 

636,596 

455,755 

69,066 

185,610 

120,564 

1,165,560 


$172,175,876 


1878. 


$83,372,719 

73,876,637 

1,754,394 

521,580 

325,245 

145.941 

205,171 

206,764 

305,692 

2,767,347 

2,528,549 

1,456,983 

268,424 

144,038 

669,804 

486,244 

61,178 

370,723 

91,384 

904,425 


1879. 


$67,288,848 

70,904,720 

2,247,066 

552,999 

394,445 

161,258 

181,933 

210,288 

219,461 

2,280,823 

2,605,671 

1,813,.567 

237,129 

96,732 

745,830 

505,513 

94,781 

292.613 

152,107 

847,079 


$170,523,244     $151,832,863 


1880. 


$80,307,286 

62,696,857 

1,928,670 

632,028 

297,245 

201,652 

623,2% 

273^837 

837,897 

2,092,261 

3,114,875 

8,031,050 

232337 

110,4175 

'  1,073,421 

931,457 

94,225 

141,782 

218358 

953,784 


$150,608307 


IML 


$07385378 

73370337 

83MtM3 

1,010,196 

446337 

165,487 

234,723 

440344 

671367 

2,175,773 

3378306 

3,067,425 

120360 


1360,731 

1,430,734 

141,780 

146,506 

220,450 

1,277,205 


$188308,427 


Fahte  of  Qoodt  Imported  for  CoiuwNpfioii,  fty  Omniriee. 


Ooantilis. 


Great  Britain 

United  States. 

France < 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal .• 

Italy. 

Holland 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies. 

Spanish  West  Indies. 

French  West  Indiea.. 

Other  West  India  islands. 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Switaerland 

Australia 

South  Africa 

Other  oofnntriea.«.....M 


1878. 


Totals.. 


$40,734,260 

46.070,033 

1340,877 

482,587 

436,034 

71,655 

40,412 

267,079 

861,055 

774,586 

868,846 

631,r40 

47,158 

68,969 

287,553 

048,239 

56,168 

50 

290359 

456,158 


1877. 


$39,572,239 

51,312,669 

1,410,732 

370,504 

278,098 

45,465 

29350 

202,557 

251312 

641,642 

640,716 

563,451 

25,022 

13,620 

4,971 

418,606 

69,066 


1878. 


97,394 
352,579 


$37,431,180 

48,631,739 

1,385,003 

399,326 

277,429 

41,913 

53,310 

213,014 

255,694 

672,665 

578,405 

417,178 

21,686 

16,580 

15,447 

883,676 

61,178 


1878. 


45,019 
299,135 


$04,733,218       $96300,483  I    $01,199377 


$30,993,130 

43,739319 

1,532,191 

440,909 

343,849 

25,510 

33,461 

200.575 

179,031 

639,406 

650,987 

575,969 

18,008 

8,365 

4,388 

448,962 

94,781 

1,851 

IO6302 

305,324 


1880. 


$34,461324 

29346,948 

1,115341 

449,791 

236f618 

35,767 

4593O8 

171,245 

149,066 

581,961 

1,208,822 

1,711,462 

8384 

15,986 

283,481 

893,011 

94325 

1381 

136,675 

419,133 


lan. 


$80341308  I    $71,782,340 


$43383,806 

88,704,112 

1,631332 

934366 

800384 

56303 

88,726 

225,100 

412334 

652304 

1386,605 

1300313 

16,185 

8,454 

637,620 

1,410,673 

141,780 

143 

138315 

777.068 


$01311,604 


Vahte  of  Erporta,  fty  Cbwifrfet. 


OoontrlM. 


Great  Britain. ^ 

United  States. 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

lUly 

Holland 

Belgium 

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies. 

Spanish  West  Indies. 

French  West  Indies. 

Other  West  India  isUnds. 

South  America 

China  and  Japan 

Australia 

South  Aft-ica 

Other  countries. 


1878. 


Totals.. 


$40,723,477 

81333,460 

553,935 

125,768 

9,417 

127340 

142,787 

30,816 

13,825 

1,900,891 

2,148,491 

1,146,129 

292,996 

87,705 

688.209 

23,075 

79,643 

23.964 

914.309 


isn. 


$41367,469 

25^775,245 

319330 

34,324 

62,650 

129360 

213,602 

94303 

66,912 

2,112,106 

2,194.649 

1,284,375 

160.212 

149,622 

651.625 

37.149 

185,610 

23,170 

812,981 


1878. 


$45,911339 

25,944,898 

369391 

122,254 

47,816 

104,028 

151361 

53,750 

49,iWo 

2,094,682 

1,950,144 

1,089.807 

246,738 

127.458 

654,357 

102,568 

370.723 

46.365 

605,290 


1879. 


$80,966,435       $75,875,393  '     $79,323,667 


$36396,718 

27,165301 

714,875 

112,090 

503O6 

185,748 

148,472 

9,713 

40,430 

1,641,417 

1,965,584 

1,237,598 

219,121 

88,367 

741,442 

56,551 

290,762 

45,515 

541, /:>5 


liBOi 


$45346,062 

83,349,909 

8I2329 

82337 

60,72r 

165,885 

163,787 

102362 

688,811 

1310,300 

1,906,063 

1,319,688 

223,973 

94,489 

789,940 

37346 

139,901 

82,178 

534,651 


1«L 


$71,491,255  I     $87,911,458 


$68,751370 

3^366,286 

662,711 

84332 

46,653 

106304 

145,007 

215,754 

256,433 

1383,460 

1,787,813 

1,167,612 

111,175 

80,760 

732,111 

19,761 

146,363 

81,644 

490337 


I 

$06300,823  I 
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the  flreneral  elections  in  S^pt,  1878,  they  swept  tYie 
country,  and  came  into  office  with  a  nug'orit^  of  85  in 
a  House  of  206  members,  pledged  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, which  thenoefortn  was  called  tne  national 
policy.  ' 

A  glance  at  the  above  tables  will  show  the  effect  of 
the '  ^  national  policy ' '  on  England,  on  the  United  States, 
and  on  Canada  itself.  Three  things  are  proved  b^ond 
any  question: 

Ist  That  tlie  Canadian  national  polipy,  instead  of 
diminishing,  has  increased  trade  with  Ghreat  Britain ; 

2d.  That  it  has  very  materially  decreased  the  trade 
with  the  United  States,  largeljr  increasing  the  export, 
but  somewhat  decreasing  the  import; 

3d.  That  though  the  times  have  been  prosperous  and 
the  population  has  increased  since  1874  by  at  least 
half  a  million,  the  imports  in  1882  are  leas  than  in  1874 
bv  $14,755,242;  which  means  that  goods  of  at  least 
inat  value,  formeriy  imported,  are  now  manufactured 
at  home. 

Increase  of  Manupacturino  since  1878. 

The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  manufacturing 
activity  in  Canada  since  the  principle  of  fostering  home 
manufactures  was  established  by  Sir  John  Mai^onald 
in  the  parliamentary  session  or  1879  will  be  evident 
from  the  subjoined  statistics,  supplied  to  Parliament 
by  the  factory  commission  during  tne  session  of  1882: 

Nomber  and  kind  of  new  flMtories  started  since  1878: 
XnittiDgy  7;  nut  and  bolt,  2;  knitting-needle,  1 ;  tobacco, 
8;  barb  wireu  1;  foondries,  3;  AimitaTe,  3;  woollen,  7; 
paper  boxes,  2 ;  boots  and  shoes^  3 ;  clothing,  1 ;  buttons.  3; 
organs,  3;  paper-mills,  3 ;  boilers,  1;  cigar-boxes,  1;  cnil« 
dren's  carnages,  1;  paint,  1;  salt-drying,  1;  window- 
•hades,  1 ;  lodes,  1 ;  caps,  1 ;  gloves,  I;  mill-ftiniishings,  1; 
planing-mill,  1 ;  lamp  goods,  1 ;  hats,  1 ;  blankets,  3 ;  corl^ 
1;  envelope,!:  shirts,  2;  cotton,  4;  clocks,!;  metal  plated 
ware,  2;  iron  bridges,  !;  glass,  3;  emery-wheels,  1;  sugar, 
6 ;  files,  1 ;  canning,  2 ;  silk,  2 ;  pianos,  4 ;  corsets,  1 ;  pio* 
4 ;  potteries,  2 ;  brush,  1 ;  slippers,  l-^-total,  98i 


Oomparium  of  Ae  /Wsm  c/  Mauufaeturtd  CMi$  htiwem  Jm^ 
1879,  and  the  daU  ^f  our  viiU  in  1881 : 

No.  of  Cftctories  that  have  made  no  change  in 

prioeof  goods 822 

Factories  that  have  increased  by  25  per  cent...     2 

20 


II 

u 
II 
II 

M 


•( 
II 
II 
II 
M 
H 


15 
12 
10 

7i 

5 


Factories  thai  have  decreased  by  25 
II  ««  20 

"15 
II  u  10 

"  "6 

Number  from  which  we  got  no  information..... 


M 
tt 
U 
II 

u 
tt 

M 
M 
M 
II 
II 


4 
1 
1 

18 
1 

18 

3 

3 

5 

11 

25 

13 


The  increase  in  most  of  the  &ctoriee  was  stated  to  be 
on  account  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial 

0ompari90»  of  the  SUite  of  Womo  hetwoen  Jan.,  1879,  omd  iko 

daUofourvuUH188L 

No.  of  fiMstories  where  wages  have  remained  the  same...  135 

Factories  started  since  Jan.,  1879,  and  made  no  change^  60 

Factories  showing  increase  of  35  per  cent 3 

2 

9 

21 

42 

.•  1 

68 

6 

33 

4 

31 


II 

II 

33 

II 

M 

tt 

30 

II 

II 

tt 

25 

II 

U 

tt 

20 
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U 

m 

II 

M 

m 

15 

tt 

m 

m 

m 

tt 

m 

u 

10 

tt 

44 

m 

8 

U 

« 

M 

5 

tt 

State  of  wages  not  given. '  4 

Factories  showing  decrease. none. 


The  number  of  hands  employed  at  these  new  fac- 
tories is  7242,  divided  as  foQows: 

Foundries,  358;  Aimiture-ikcteries,  78;  cotten-fkotories, 
700;  organ-and-piano  factories,  207;  boot-and-shoe  &cto- 
ries,  606;  wooUeii  and  knitting  fiMStories,  1045;  mannfiic* 
tures  of  paper,  175 ;  manufactures  of  wood,  179 ;  manofko- 
Pum  of  iron,  469 ;  tobaooo-tetories.  169 ;  class  and  potter- 
ies, 833;  sugar-refineries,  918;  artidfls  of  clothing,  618; 
uiBcellaneous,  993---total|  7242. 

AroMtagfl  of  laerssM  t»  iho  ^umbor  of  Eamio  omplopod  in 
Faetoriea  which  were  in  oxittenee  prior  to  BeptmKkor,  1878. 

In  foundries  the  increase  has  been...  14  per  cent. 

Fnxniture-fiustoriea 

Boot-and<4hoe  *' 

Ovgan-and-plano  fiietories 

Cotton  " 

Woollen  and  knitting 

Tot>acco  and  eigar 

Clothing 

Class  and  pottery  works 

Bope,  flax,  and  brush  woiks 

Muinfikctures  of  paper 

**  wood 

•*  iron 

MisoellaneoQS  manufiEM^tures 


Nvmbor  of  Hondo  dkroeUy  ompfofod  oi  Bufoir^tfMmg, 

St.  Lawrence,  HontreaL 320 

Bedpath's,              "        350 

Nova  Scotia,  Hal ifitT .^  ••••.••..  .vm.....  150 

A.Jones's,           " 33 

Honckton,  N.  B 60 

Coaticook.....„ 200 

Total 

O&ti^fnrioon  ofNwmbor  of  RondM  ompUtgod 

187& 


«4 

20 

44 

44 

11 

44 

44 

28 

44 

41 

30 

U 

44 

19 

U 

44 

7 

H 

44 

14 

44 

44 

25 

44 

44 

11 

44 

44 

10 

44 

44 

10 

U 

44 

16 

44 

44 

23 

44 

Dondas .^  •...•....  475 

Canada,  ComwalL 425 

lierritton 70 

Valleyfield. 400 

Lybeter 180 

St.  John,  N.B 300 

Hndon,  Montreal -  800 

Brantford » 

Coaticook •#.« 

Stonnont,  ComwallM..«.M m. 

Hamilton. ~ 

Kingston » 

Hespeler.... ....».•« — •  ..... 

Hamilton .« .« 

St.  Henri ~ 

Hali&x » 

Windsor,  N.  S • »• 

Honckton,  N.  B. 

St.  Stephen,  N.  B..... ..m. 

St.  John,  N.  B. ..... 

Totals 2160 


>. ...... ..) 

...1113 

ai  Oottom^foetorioo, 

ino. 

1881. 

525 

525 

575 

575 

95 

95 

540 

790 

220 

220 

410 

560 

1000 

1600 

120 

120 

225 

225 

225 

676 

125 

126 

...M 

260 

..... 

260 

Estim. 

300 

...» 

400 

..... 

460 

..... 

300 

...M 

300 

..... 

490 

..... 

400 

4060 


8610 


In  all,  an  increase  of  6460  hands  in  1882  over  1878. 
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CANADA. 


Agricultubal  Proorebs. 

In  Tegard  to  the  effect  of  the  new  fiscal  polipy  on  the 
business  of  agriculture  die  following  figures,  among 
others,  were  presented  to  Parliament  m  1882  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee : 

Import$for  Conaumpticn  of  Agriadturdl  Products, 

1877-7a $21,096,628 

1880-81 _8L2fi7^497 

Decrease $12,829,131 

This  shows  a  very  great  and  favorable  command  of 

the  home  market  given  to  the  Canadian  farmers. 

ImporU  Re-exported, 

1877-78 $13,625,012 

1880-81 »4jl81,280 

InoreMC $10,656^ 

This  shows  a  very  large  increase  in  the  export  business, 
which  those  who  opposed  the  ''national  policy ''  con- 
tended would  be  greatly  checked  by  that  policy. 

The  committee  of  Parliament  in  their  report  use  the 
fbllowing  language:  *^In  reference  to  the  effect  of 
hrge  exportations  of  farm  produQtA  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  people  generally,  we  sub- 
mit the  allowing  comparison  of  exports  from  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  of  agricultural  products,  including 
animalH  and  their  products : 


18T7 $28,909,993 

1878 32,028,611 

1879 33,729,068 

1880 39,901,905 

1881 42.628.545 


1871 $22,436,071 

1872 25,795,175 

1873 29,338,457 

1874 34,269,312 

1875... 29.958,865 

1876 34,657,319 

'**It  will  be  seen  that  in  1871,  1872,  and  1873  the 
exports  were  much  below  the  subsequent  years  from 
1874  to  1878  inclusive,  vet  business  was  prosperous  in 
the  former  period  and  depression  existed  in  the  latter. 


Since  the  tariff  came  into  operauon  omr  people  have 
not  only  supplied  the  additional  bome-mai^et  of 
$12,029,131,  given  by  the  exduaion  of  Amerieui  &m 
jmMuce,  but  have  also  exported  veiy  largely;  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pioteotiya  teriff 
liad  stimulated  the  production  of  fann  piodiicl& 

"'Hie  home  demand  and  prices  obtouied  fiv  wmk 
stuffs,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  as  weU  as  fruit  and 
vegetables,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  evidenoe  to 
be  lai^ely  increased  as  a  result  of  the  tarifiT  stimulating 
manufacturing  industries  and  improving  the  oondiuoa 
of  the-mochiuiio  and  laboring-man,  as  well  as  l^  the 
exclusion  of  American  competition  in  many  of  these 
articles.  Fruit-growing  has  been  espeoiaJAv  benefited 
and  stimulated  b^  the  operation  of  the  tariff  exdndinfE 
foroiju^n  fruit  which  competed  with  Canadian-grown. 
A  wider  area  of  land  is  yearly  being  devoted  to  firnit 
culturo.  and  Canadian  nurseiymen  find  a  much  lamr 
demand  at  im>fitable  prices  for  fruit  trees  of  every  de- 
scription which  thrive  in  Canada.  Indeed,  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruit  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west,  and  from  the  fact  that  firuit  trees  do 
not  thrive  in  that  territoiy.  It  is  evident  that  fruit- 
growing will  become  more  and  more  an  important  and 
remunerative  branch  of  husbandry  in  the  older  pro^ 
moeat 

The  Finances. 

The  financial  affairs  of  Canada  since  the  estaUikh- 
ment  of  the  Don^inion  in  1867  have  seen  three  periods: 
1st,  a  period  of  increasing  revenue  and  sorpliueB  from 
1867  to  1874;  2d,  a  period  of  depression,  of  decreasing 
revenue,  and  of  deficits  from  1874  to  1878 ;  and  3d,  a 
period  of  increasing  revenue  and  a  rapid  aocnmolatioQ 
of  surpluses  from  1878  to  1882.  The  following  aie  the 
official  figures  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  snoe 
.1867,  showing  the  siurpluses  and  de&nts: 


Ezpenditnre  as  per  Public  Aooounti. 

Charges  for  mauagcment  of  debt,  in- 
terest, and  subsidies. 

Ordinary  expenditure - 

Charges  on  revenue 

Total  charged  to  consolidated  ftend... 
Total  receipts  of  revenue  as  per  pub- 
lic accounts 

Yearly  surpluses^ 


1867-48. 


$7,969,990 
8,630,298 
1,885,804 


$13,486,092 
13,687.928 


$201,836 


1868-60. 


186»-70. 


187&-7L 


$8,403,527  $8,102,191  $8,638,565 
3,459,4851  3,891,592  4,610,401 
2,175,071;    2,351,724  _2^374,114 

$14,038,084  $14,345,509  $15^623,061 


J4,379J74 
$341,090 


15,612,225 


$1,166,716 


J92^5i660 


$3,712,479 


1871-71 


$9,004,362 
5,873,519 
8,711,687 


$17,680,468 
20,714313 


187S.78. 


$8,717,078 


leit-vfc 


$10,85^798 


$8,125,345 


7,068/»5 
8,896^475 

$19,174,647  $8S,S16^« 


8,384,036 
4,78^448 


20,818,468 


$1,638^828 


84^0&M 


Ezpenditun  as  per  Publlo  Aeoouots. 


Charges  for  management  of  debt,  in- 
terest, and  subsidies 

Ordinary  expenditure «... 

Charges  on  revenue 

Total  charged  to  consolidated  fhnd... 

Total  receipts  of  revenue  as  per  jmb- 

lic  accounts 


1874-70. 


$11,124,726 
7,868,690 


1875-76. 


$11,122,359 
8,569,774 


1888^718 


1876.77. 


4,719,6541    4,796.238  _5,194,896 


$11,489,326 
6,835,078 


1877-78. 


1878-79. 


Yearly  surpluses. 
"      deficits..... 


$23,713,071 

24.648.715 
$035,644 


$24,488,372 

22,587,587 


$1,900,785 


$11,659,523  $11,062,641 
6,542,510  6,941,577 
6,301.124'  5^661,162 


ixn^&L 


$23,519,300  $23,603,158  $24,455,381 
22,059,274*  22,375,0111  22,517,382 


$18,650,667 
6,068^858 
5,827,113 


$1,460,026  $1,128,147,  $1,037,000 


$24,850,634 
28,807.406 


$1,643,228 


7,888^ 
8.688,188 


185,508,664 
88.68BJ97 


Hl38,74S 


Hm  amonnt  of  expeiklitnra  on  lutioiuJ  wotfca  and 
ftr  nadoDal  pnrpoeea  unoe  ]  867  u  >■  follows : 


S, 


Totkl  debta  allowed  pTOTiooea.  

Total  npltal  expenditnTa  ilnee  eonfedention... 486,774,4 19 

Wet  IncrtMB  of  debt  eulob  (wnfadenrtion 79,687,139 

The  tcTenue  has  shown  itself  po  progressive  that  tha 
finance  minister,  Sir  Leonard  TiUey,  has  calonlatcd 
that  bj  the  close  of  1884  he  will  have  accomolated 
Nich  a  socoeanon  of  sorpliisee,  and  will  have  so  re- 
luced  the  pnblio  debt,  that  he  will  be  in  a  podtion  to 
NQT  the  subeidr  of  the  I^cifia  Baihray  syndicate. 
>25,000,000,  vithont  haviw  added  to  the  per  eapita 
taxotjon  of  the  people.  During  the  scesion  of  1881 
tazea  to  the  extent  of  $1^250,000  were  repealed,  tea 
end  coffee  [except  when  imported  from  uie  United 
Ktates,  when  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  is  exacted  to  en- 
ooorage  direct  tnuie  with  the  plaoea  of  growth)  being 
made  fiee,  the  atunp-datiec  being  taken  off,  the  post- 
age on  newspanerg  removed,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
added  to  the  liee  list  And  in  the  session  of  1S82  a 
further  sum  of  about  tl,250,OOU  was  t&ken  from  the 
taxation,  thus  making  a  rednclJoD  in  taxation  of  about 
^,500,000  in  two  yean. 

The  Pacifio  Railwat. 
The  greatest  public  work  ever  undertaken  by  bo 
ycung  and  Bo  comparatively  poor  a  country  as  Canada 
IS  the  Canadian  Pacific  Radway,  which  b^;ina  east  at 
Oallender  Station,  at  the  end  of  lake  Nipianng,  and 
ends  at  Port  Moody  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  was  first 
made  a  public  work  bv  the  terms  on  which  British 
Columbia  entered  the  ConfederatJon  in  1871.  lu  1B73 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Oovemment  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  by  means  of  a  company,  to  begin  the  woric 
lH  a  sabndy  of  $30,000,000  and  50,000,000  acres  of 
land.  Partly  owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government, 
and  oartiy  to  the  fiiilnre  of  the  company  to  float  their 
wkeme  in  the  LoodOT  maifcet,  this  plan  fell  throngb. 
rhe  next  Government,  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mackeniie, 
entered  on  the  construction  of  the  railway  as  a  Govern- 
ment or  public  work.  The  first  expenditure  on  con- 
Btruction,  as  slated  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming,  was  made  in  1874,  when  contracts  for  a  tel- 
egraphic line  to  precede  the  railway'  were  let.  In  t^e 
suae  year  contracts  for  the  Pembina  section,  for  63 
miles  north  of  the  international  bonndair-line,  were 
given  out  By  1878  this  line  was  extended  to  Selku'k. 
a  distance  of  85  milee,  and  in  1881  it  beoame  a  part  of 
the  snbndy  to  the  syndicate  which  undertook  the  con- 
Btraction  of  the  whole  road.  In  1874  also  a  subsidy 
was  granted  for  the  ccmatrnclJon  of  the  Canada  Central 
line  to  the  eastern  terminus,  near  Lake  Nipissing. 
In  1875  two  sections  of  the  line  betweui  Thunder  Bay 
and  Winnipeg  were  placed  under  oontiacL  In  1878  a 
branch  line  was  undertaken  to  the  Geoi^an  Bay,  but 
this  was  abandoned.  In  1879  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  line  between  Iliundcr  Bay  and  Bed  lUver  were 
contracted  for.  In  the  same  year  a  section  100  miles 
west  of  Bed  Kver  was  let  In  1880  a  section  of  120 
miles  was  let  in  the  monntun-region,  from  Yale  to 
Kandoopa  In  1881  the  Government  entered  into  a 
contract  witli  a  private  company  for  the  constraotion 
of  the  re.maining  sections  and  the  operation  of  the 
whole  line  at  its  own  ooet  The  snlsidy  of  the  oom- 
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pany  ia  125,000,000  and  25,000,000  acra  of  land,  val- 
ued at  (1  per  acie,  and  the  whole  li&e,  when  completed, 
is  to  go  to  the  company,  making  the  subsidy  and  total 
cost  of  the  road  $78,000,000,  or  thereabouts.  The 
work  of  construction  has  gone  on  with  rapidity.  The 
line  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Bed  lUver  and  200  miles 
beyond  is  now  open  for  traffic  The  section  in  British 
Columbia  to  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  is  under  con- 
tract, and  the  company  has  proniised  to  fini^  the  sec- 
tion north  of  Lake  Superior  in  five  years,  or  in  1886, 
or  five  years  earlier  than  their  contract  requires. 
When  this  great  work  is  completed,  and  supplemented 
by  a  hue  connecting  with  American  roads  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  it  is  hoped  in  Canada  that  a  new  and 
splendid  era  of  national  prosperity  will  opea 

Railwat  SiATisnca. 
The  Bpread  of  railway-linea  in  Canada  has  been 
steady.  The  buildb^  of  the  Intercolonial  Bailwi^, 
connectJuK  Halifax  with  Quebec,  was  one  of  the  best 
results  01  confederation ;  and  since  that  Jine  was  com- 
pleted there  has  been  a  more  rapid  growth  in  rulwa; 
enterprise.    The  mileage  on  the  30ui  of  June,  1880, 


Bailwaya  in  opeiatton. 


n-ia 


Dnder  conatriiotiou  and  having  tiack  laid.  338*65 

-  --■-         __ .lorree 

8307'M 


Private  capital  invested - 

Qovenunent  aobaidies  [iuclDding   provincial 

■nd  mnuidpal  gianta) - .,10*,9ee,4M 

$38S^2S5,6M 


Gfand  Trunk  and  leased 


Great     Weatem      and 

leased  lines. 

Inteieolonlal 

Canada  Sonthem..— — • 
MoTthern    and    Nartli- 


Midland, 

Toronto  and  Sipisatng. 


usa^l.     lBT»-ao. 


Grand  Trunk  and  leased  lines 
Gteal  Western    "  " 

I  Intercolonial 

I  Canada  Southern, 


3,S95,eSB,2,835,661  459,727 
2,572,052  2.2ia,3ea!355,ffr0 
7SS,577|  561,924' 163,653 
a.l36,81l'l.836,948|  298,863 
489.600  72.709 
137,515   64,580 

— 115,257      1,230 

120,573;    105,4731  15,100 


The  earnings  of  the  rulw^^  oompara  as  follows: 

itao-si. 

l™. 

!>«» 

uus: 

BS1,S88 
10^076 

*I,)4S,914 

3465(»7 

•4,871 

WEB 

Halls  and  ezpieH....... 

Other  fonMer™: 

'      TOM...- 

WWW 

113,638,638 

M,*»,770 

eb 
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The  earnings  per  mile  of  nulway  under  traffic  were 
therefore — 


Paasenger  traffic... 
Freight  "  ... 
MaiU  and  express. 
Other  Boarces. 

Total 


1880-81. 


$1135 

2574 

130 

20 


$3859 


1879-80. 


$1024 

2243 

123 

__iL 
^05 


Canada's  Kelation  to  England. 

Within  the  past  decade — since,  in  fact,  the  estahh'sh- 
mcnt  of  the  Dominion — a  very  marked  change  has 
come  over  the  relations  that  existed  between  Canada 
and  Great  Britain.  This  change  has  not  come  about 
insensibly  or  as  a  matter  of  development ;  it  has  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  steps  finom  point  to  point,  each  party 
recognizing  the  change  as  it  proceeded,  and  giving 
official  sanction  to  it  In  1869,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
content with  the  financial  terms  on  which  Nova  Scotia 
had  been  pledged  to  the  union  by  the  local  government 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion,  the  local 
government  which  came  into  office  after  the  union 
appealed  to  England  for  repeal  of  the  union.  But  the 
Bntish  Government  refused  to  entertain  the  petition, 
and  referred  the  question  to  the  new  government  or 
the  Dominion.  ^  England  wished  to  get  rid  of  these 
]>rovincial  questions.  ^  In  1871,. when  the  fishery-ques- 
tion discussion  precipitated  the  Washington  convention 
and  widened  the  field  of  discussion  for  that  body,  i^ 
John  Macdonald  was  appointed  as  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner, and  was  reco^ized  as  probably  the  ablest  man 
engaged  on  the  British  side  in  that  too-famous  nego- 
tiation. In  1876,  it  having  been  discovered,  that  Uie 
governor-general,  appointed  by  England  and  having 
largo  powers  of  action,  might  exercise  the  prerogative 
of  mercy  independent  of  the  judgment  of  his  re- 
sponsible advisers,  the  British  Government  consent^ 
at  once  to  change  the  royal  instructions  in  that  respect; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done.  In  1877,  when  the 
fishery  commission  was  to  sit  at  Halifax,  Sir  Alexander 
Gait,  a  Canadian,  was  appointed  the  British  commis- 
sioner. In  1879,  the  Dominion  Government  having 
removed  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec  for  im- 
I  roper  and  unconstitutional  conduct  in  dismissing  for 
l>nlitical  purposes  his  ministers,  who  had  a  parliamcnt- 
:  ly  majority,  and  the  governor-general  himself  having 
liisapproved  of  the  act  of  his  ministers,  the  British  Gov- 
(  niment  reproved  the  marquis  of  Lome  for  not  having 
I  ;iken  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  In  1 880,  Sir  Alexan- 
•lor  Gait  wxLS,  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  Govcm- 
iiKmt.  admitted  as  a  diplomatic  representative  in  London ; 
and  the  colonial  secreta^  in  a  public  speech  pledged  the 
Govemment  of  the  empire  not  to  engage  in  foreign  nego- 
tiations without  considering  the  interests  of  Canada. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  each  well  defined  and  well  consid- 
ered, the  position  of  Canada  in  the  empire  was  made 
more  marked,  more  independent,  and  more  dignified. 
But  when,  in  the  session  of  1881,  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position attempted  to  go  further  and  asked  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada  to  declare  for  the  right  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  indenendent  of  England,  the  loyalty  of 
the  House  and  of  tne  people  took  fire,  and  the  propo- 
sition, in  view  of  the  position  already  held  by  Canada, 
was  rejected  with  indignation,  though  it  is  still  enter- 
tained uv  a  small  portion  of  the  press  of  the  Dominion, 


In  the  session  of  1882  papers  were  brought  down  to 
Parliament,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  impcvial 
authorities  had  reco^ized  the  right  of  Canada  to  im- 
pose differential  duties :  and  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  two  hoiises  of  Parliament  on  May  25,  1882,  the 
uiuKJuis  of  Lome^ovemor-general,  used  this  remark- 
able language :  ''  xou  have  the  powcr/o  mak»  treaties 
on  your  own  responsibility  with  foreign  nations,  and 
your  high  commissioner  is  associated,  for  purposes  of 
negotiation,  with  the  Foreign  Office.  You  are  not  the 
subjects  but  the  free  allies  of  a  great  countiy,  which 
^ve  you  birth  and  is^  ready  with  all  its  energy  to  be 
the  champion  of  your  interests.  Standing  side  oy  sde, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  work  together  for  the  com- 
mercial advancement  of  each  other." 

The  gradual  growth  of  independence^  in  the  matter 
of  local  self-government  has  been  especially  marked  in 
the  matter  of  fiscal  policy.-  "In  1859,"  says  Mr.  Todd 
in  his  valuable  work  on  parliamentaiy  government  in 
the  colonies^  "  upon  the  enactment  of  a  new  Canadian 
tariff^  certain  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  moved  the 
colonial  secretaiy,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  protest 
against  it.  Whereupon  His  Grace  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  governor-general,  dated  Aug.  13, 1859,  upon  the 
subject.  In  reply,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Alexander)  G^t,  the 
Canadian  finance  minister,  wrote  a  memoranaum  wnich 
was  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  governor- 
general,  wherein  he  asserted  it  to  be  his  duty  '  ciistinctly 
to  affirm  the  right  of  the  Canadian  legislature  to  a^JiiFt 
the  taxation  of  the  people  in  the  way  they  deemed  best, 
even  if  it  should  unfortunatoljr  happen  to  meet  the  dis- 
approval of  the  imperial  ministry.  Her  Majesty  can- 
not be  advised  to  disallow  such  acts  unless  her  adviserR 
are  prepared  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  afiain 
of  tne  colony  irrespective  of  the  views  of  its  inhabit- 
ants.' ^This  position,'  he  added,  'must  be  main- 
tained by  every  Canadian  administration.'  The  im- 
perial Government  did  not  attempt  to  qnestion  the 
soundness  of  this  position,  and  they  have  ever  nnoe 
evinced  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  exerrase  by  the 
Caimdian  Parliament  of  the  utmost  fieedom  in  the  de- 
tenuination  of  their  commercial  polipy.  without  regard 
to  its  application  to,  or  agreement  witn,  the  ideas  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  of  the  mother-countiy  or  ad- 
vocated bv  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  GreatBritwn. 
In  1SG7,  by  the  British  North  America  Act^  the  act  of 
union  of  the  colonies,  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
Dominion  to  regulate  matters  of  trade  and  commerce 
was  recognized.  In  1879,  on  the  passing  of  the  new 
protective  policy  in  Canada,  certain  of  the  manafao- 
turers  of  tne  mat  manufacturing  towns  again  made 
protest  in  England,  but  the  colonial  secretaiy  was  not 
in  a  position  to  do  other  than  declare  the  jpenect  fiee- 
dom  of  Canada  to  rcgulato  her  own  affaua;  and  the 
g|overnor-general  of  Canada  forwuxied  a  memorandum 
showing  that  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  was  in  fivst 
more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished  with  £ng- 
land  by  the  new  fiscal  system.  The  right  of  appointing 
the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion,  the  nght  of 
disallowing  acts  not  affecting  trade  and  commeroe 
within  two  years,  and  the  right  of  making  treatiee 
affecting  the  Dominion  as  a  portion  of  the  empire,— 
are  the  only  claims  to  supremacv  now  asserted  bv  Qreat 
Britain.  The  first  of  these  will  long-  stand,  as  it  is  an 
obvious  advantage  to  the  Dominion  to  have  a  governor- 
general  of  such  rank  and  ability  as  can  be  j>rovided 
uom  among  the  body  of  British  peers  and  diplomats, 
and  free  from  any  bias  towards  either  of  the  politiw 
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parties.  The  second  light  has  only  been  exeroised  12,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  gen- 
oncc  since  the  formation  of  the  Dominion.  And  the  erals  Kichard  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith.  Afler  the  dose 
third  has  been  minimized  by  a  repeated  public  pledge  of  the  war  he  had  command  of  various  departments  ir 
that  the  rights  of  Canada  shall  be  considered  and  her  the  Southern  States,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-gen< 
interests  protected  in  the  negotiation  of  all  treaties  eral  in  the  regular  army  July  28,  1866.  He  was  often 
likely  to  affect  them  in  any  wav. '  *  chosen  for  important  and  difficult  positions,  and  in  1869, 

By  an  order  in  council  the  North-west  Territories  of  though  fatigued  by  laborious  duties,  he  consented  to 
Canada  in  1882  were  divided  into  four  new  territories :   take  command  of  the  Department  or  Columbia  on  the 

tl)  Assiniboia  (area,  95,000  square  miles),  bounded  S.  Pacific  coast  in  tiie  winter  of  1872-73  the  Modoc  In- 
y  the  United  States,  E.  by  Manitoba,  N.  by  a  line  near  dians,  occup3nng  the  *'  lava  beds  "  in  the  northern  part 
the  52d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  W.  by  a  line  between  of  California,  gave  trouble.  Gkn.  Canby  proceed^  to 
the  110°  and  111°  W.  longitude;  (2)  Saskatchewan  the  place,  and  while  holding  a  parley  witn  them  was 
(114,000  souare  miles),  lying  N.  or  Assiniboia  and  W.  treacherously  shot  by  achief  caUed  Captain  Jack,  April 
of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  river  Nelson  (or  Lower   11,  1873. 

Saskatchewan):  (3)  Alberta  (100,000  square  miles),  CANE.  This  plant  ^ves  the  name  to  the  well-known 
]ymg  between  Assiniboia  on  the  E.  and  British  Colum-  gee  Vol  iv  ^"^^^^^  ^^  ^he  southern  portion  of  the  At- 
bia  on  the  W.,  having  the  United  States  on  the  S. ,  and  p.  ni  Am!  lantic  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
on  the  N.  the  territory  called  (4)  Athabasca  (122,000  ^.  ^^iJf^  largest  grass  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
square  miles),  which  includes  the  Peace  River  Valley  '^'    very  distantly  related  to  the  celebrated  bam- 

and  its  viciniW.  (m.  j.  o.  )      boo  of  the  Asiatic  lauds.    These  canes  constitute  the 

CANAJOElARIE,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  genus  Arundmaria,  which,  with  Bambtua  (the  bam- 
N.  Y. ,  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River,  on  the  boo)  and  about  ten  other  less-known  genera,  form  the 
New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  Railroad,  55  miles  Bamhusidce,  or  bamboo  section  of  the  great  family  of 
W.  of  Albany.  The  New  York  Central  Raibx)ad  passes  Grasses.  The  species  which  forms  the  Southern  cane- 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  here  a  station  brakes  is  Arundinaria  macrosperma  of  Michauz, 
called  Palatine  Bridge.  The  town  has  three  hotels,  two  though,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  renamed  A.  gi- 
banks, three  weekly  newspapers,  machine-shops,  planing-  gantea  by  Chapman.  It  grows  from  1 0  to  20  feet  high, 
mills,  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  and  manufactures  of  sacks,  though  Dr.  Darlington  reports  in  his  Agricultural  Bot- 
shirts,  gloves,  washboards,  trunks,  pulley-blocks,  ana  an^tnat  it  sometimes  grows  "30  feet  or  more,''  when 
carriages.  It  was  originally  called  Koof  Village.  About  it  makes  admirable  poles  for  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Wal- 
9  miles  S.  is  the  famous  watering-place,  Shajron  Springs,  ton.  A  smaller  species,  Arundinaria  tecta^  growing 
Population,  2086.  from  2  to  10  feet,  is  critically  distinguished  as  the 

CANAL  DOVER,  an  incorporated  village  of  Tus-  "reed,"  but  in  popular  works  "Cane  is  often  used 
carawas  oo.,  Ohio,  is  on  the  Tuscarawas  River  and  the  indifferently  for  either  species,  which,  after  all,  may  be 
Ohio  Canal,  100  miles  N.  of  Marietta.  It  is  on  four  but  forms  of  one.  Unlike  grasses  generally,  which  put 
railroads — the  Cleveland  and  Marietta,  the  Cleveland,  up  culms  that  flower  and  die  the  same  year,  the  Cane 
Tuscarawas  Vsdley,  and  Wheeling,  the  Wheeling  and  sends  up  a  single  straight  stalk  the  first  year,  and  the 
Lake  Erie,  and  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts-  next  branches  out  from  the  nodes.  The  year  following 
burg  Raihroad.  It  has  three  hotels,  two  banks,  two  it  may  flower,  but  perhaps  not  for  several  years ;  but 
weekly  newspapers,  two  schools,  seven  churches,  and  a  a^r  it  flowers  it  dies  back  to  the  ground,  and  then 
children's  home.  Its  industrial  works  are  a  blast-fur-  pushes  up  a  new  growth  from  its  creeping  root-Btocks. 
nace,  two  foundries,  two  salt-works,  two  fire-brick  Cattle  are  extrcmelv  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  on  it  to  a 
works,  a  rollin^-miU,  flour-mill,  furniture-factories,  wonderful  extent  where  it  abounds ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
three  carriage-factories,  and  a  planing-mill.  It  was  usual  to  find  it  put  forth  as  among  the  great  advantages 
settled  in  1825,  and  incorporated  in  1865.  The  sur-  of  farm-lands  when  offered  for  ^e  that  there  is  abun- 
rounding  country  contains  coal  and  iron.  Population,  dance  of  Cane  on  which  cattle  at  lar^  may  feed  all  win- 
3500.  ter  long.    In  some  parts  of  Gleorgia  an    South  Caro- 

CANBY,  Edward  Richabd  Spriog,  LL.D.  (1817-  Una,  however,  where  Cane  once  abounded,  it  has  almost 
1873),  an  American  general,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  wholly  disappeared  from  the  continual  browsing  of  cat- 
1817.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839,  served  in  tie,  which^  prevents  so  strong  a  growing  plant  from 
Che  Florida  War,  and  in  1842  had  charge  of  the  re-  strengthening  its  roots  by  exposure  of  mature  leaves  to 
moval  of  Indians  from  Ceorgia  to  Arkansas.  He  the  atmosphere.  Still,  in  wet  places,  where  cattle  have 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  under  Gen.  Scott,  and  not  free  access,  there  are  yet  enormous  quantities,  and 
was  twice  brevetted  for  gallantry.  He  attam^  the  mills  pre^mre  it  for  jpaper-stock.  The  smaller  species, 
rank  of  captain  in  1851,  migor  in  1855,  and  colonel  in  A,  tecta^  is  very  usenil  in  affording  its  split  stems  fot 
1855.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sta-  making  chair-bottoms^  baskets,  and  similar  work,  while 
tioned  at  Fort  Craig  in  New  Mexico,  and  when  his  su-  the  leaves  are  said  to  impart  a  fine  fpreen  color  to  wool 
perior  officers  had  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy  he  A  number  of  species  are  found  m  wanner  parts  of 
aisi)layed  great  skill  and  energy  in  defending  die  fort  the  world.  Some  of  them,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  are 
aeainst  the  Texan  troops.  He  fought  the  oattles  of  used  for  thatching  roofs,  as  the  large  amount  of  silez 
Valverde  and  Peralta,  and  was  made  Inri^adier-general  the  culms  contain  prevents  rapid  decay.  One  species, 
of  volunteers  March  31.  1862.  He  was  then  employed  Arundinaria  Schonthurgkii.  furnishes,  in  the  nollow 
on  special  duty  in  the  War  Department  at  Washin^n,  stems  taken  between  the  nodes,  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
and  m  July,  1863,  was  placed  mconmiand  at  New  xorK  with  the  blow^uns  from  which  the^r  expel  the  arrows 
to  suppress  the  riots  caused  by  the  draft.  In  May,  1864.  which  have  had  their  heads  dipped  in  the  fatal  vrari, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  miuor-general  of  volunteers,  ana  The  two  species  of  the  United  States  are  not  often 
succeeded  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  in  oonmiand  of  the  armies  found  north  of  the  Potomac.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  &- 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1865  he  conducted  My  on  the  Forests  q/[  tfie  United  States^  reports  the 
the  operations  against  Mobile,  capturing  that  city  April  larger  species  as  growing  *'  in  Delaware  and  the  lower 
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eountiei  of  MaiylancL ''    The  smaller  form  the  writer  the  Church,  being  divinely  anihorixed  to  do  so,  aamgned 
has  gathered  in  lilinois.  (t.  M. )       to  the  hooka  their  scriptiural  character,  so  thai  the  an* 

Cll^NELTON,  an  incorporated  yiDa^e  and  the  thority  of  the  Bible  denends  upon  that  of  the  Churck 
county-seat  of  Peny  co.,  Ino.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  70  Aocordinff  to  another  familiar  view,  the  witness  is  to 
miles  above  EvansviUe.  It  has  eight  churches,  seven  the  fact  thai  the  books  were  received  as  scriptural  fiom 
hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  graded  school,  gas-  the  times  when  they  were  published,  and  nence  that 
works,  a  large  cotton-miU,  a  public  park,  and  manu-  the  same  influences  which  gave  them  their  scriptaral 
factures  of  chairs,  paper,  brooms,  flour,  stone-ware,  character  caused  them  to  be  recognized  and  received 
sewer-pipe,  iron  castings,  etc  Tne  Indiana  cotton-  in  that  character.  But  in  the  article  in  the  Enctclo- 
mill  ot  tnis  place  is  a  sandstone  structure  300  feet  long  Vmdia  Britannica  the  witness  is  represented  as  beiiw 
and  five  stones  high.  In  the  vicinity  are  immense  beds  to  the  still  different  fact  that  certain  men,  acknowledge 
of  cannel  coal,  extensively  used  in  steamboats.  Can-  to  be  bgth  uninspired  and  incompetent,  seeing  the  need 
nelton  was  settled  in  1 849.    Population,  1834.  of  "  a  code  of  apostolic  wri tines,  divine  and  perfect  like 

CANON  OP  Scripture.  The  article  in  the  Enoy-  the  Old  Testament,"  selected  such  a  code  from  the 
See  Vol  V  CLOPiBDiA  Britannica  teaches  that  the  Christian  writings  with  which  they  were  familiar— just 
i>.8Am.'ed'.  Canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  detennined  by  as  other  men  had  previously  selected  the  Old  Testa- 
fe  1  Edin.   jelecting  certain  books,  long  after  thej  ware  ment  itself  from  the  national  literature  of  IsraeL 

written,  from  a  certain  mass  of  existing  lit-  ,  This  third  view  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  aecond 
<»rature.  and  counting  them  as  thenceforth  a  class  hy  i^  w©  may  understand  by  it  mereljr  that  these  men  set 
tlioniselves;  that  theNew  Testament  was  thus  selected  apart  the  books  which,  from  the  time  of  their  publica- 
mainly  **  by  a  few  leading  Fathers  towards  the  close  of  t»on,  had  been  received  as  scriptural,  so  as  to  secure  for 
I  he  second  century ;"  that  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  them  a  more  distinct  and  unifonn  recognition.  And  it 
the  Hagiographa  arc  three  successive  instruments  of  is  only  in  this  sense  that  we  can  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  Old-Testament  Canon ;  that  the  third  ojp  these  true.  The  so-called  framers  of  the  Canon  framed  it 
lesser  canons  was  made  **  about  a  century  or  more  an-  merely  in  the  sense  of  pronouncing  an  historical  verdict, 
terior  to  the  Christian  era/'  and  finally  settled  at  the  based  upon  investigation,  as  to  what  books  had  fiom 
Council  of  Jamnia,  about  90  a.  d.  the  first  been  accounted  scriptural    If  canonidtv  be 

The  truth  of  these  teachings  depends  largelpr  upon  deemed  identical  with  scriptural  character,  then  the 
definition.  The  term  Scrjptuve  denotes  a  certain  well-  Canon  was  complete  to  date  as  fast  as  die  l)ooks  were 
known  coUection  of  writing  which  are,  in  a  jK'ouliar  written,  and  was  finally  completed  at  the  same  moment 
sense,  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelitish  and  Chris-  with  the  latest  book.  It  foflows  from  this  that  it  was 
tian  religions.^  To  indicate  that  a  writing  is  entitled  to  complete  much  earlier  than  the  dates  above  assigned, 
belong  to  this  collection  we  may  say  that  it  possesses  and  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
scriptural  character.  We  may  thus  employ  these  simplj/  not  three  successive  instalments  of  the  Canon,  but  are 
as  convenient  descriptive  terms,  irrespective  of  their  merely  a  classification  of  it 

relation  to  divine  inspiration  or  kindred  matters.  Now,  This  difference  of  view  has  already  been  stated  in  the 
by  the  statement  that  the  canoni(*al  Scriptures  were  article  Bible  in  this  work.  We  here  present  some 
selected  from  a  larger  body  of  literature  one  miffht  further  considerations  on  the  same  side  ofUie  question. 
possibly  mean  that  they  received  their  scriptural  cha-  1 .  The  habitual  datm  of  the  men  and  the  oouncib 
racter  from  the  alleged  selection — that  they  became  that  are  said  to  have  formed  the  Canon  is  that  their 
Scripture  by  being  so  selected ;  or  he  might  mean  that  work  was  a  process  of  historical  inquiry.  They  uni- 
the  selection  was  the  authoritative  human  recognition  formly  ask,  not  whether  a  book  shall  now  be  admitted 
of  the  scriptural  character  which,  in  their  own  right^  into  the  Scriptures,  but  whether  it  has  hitherto  been 
they  already  po^cssed ;  or  he  might  count  the  so-^ea  regarded  as  scriptural.  In  the  case  of  the^  New  Testa- 
selection  to  be  siniplv  an  historical  inquiry  and  decision  ment  no  one  disputes  that  **  apostolic  origin  was  the 
in  regard  to  the  scriptural  character  which  they  had  chief"  among  the  groimds^  for  their  amrming  the 
previously  possessed  and  been  recognized  as  possessing,  canonical  authority  of  a  writing.  It  is  also^  correct  to 
in  other  "words,  canonicity  may  be  either  (1)  scriptural  assert  that  the  prominent  reason  for  en^ragin^  in  this 
character,  or  (2)  recognized  scriptural  character,  or  (3)  work  was  **  the  necessity  of  meetm^  heretios  with  their 
historical  decision  in  regard  to  recognized  scriptmral  own  weapons,  in  their  own  way.  with  apottoUe  reoortb 
character.  instead  of  oral  tradition. '  *    In  tne  nature  of  the  case  it 

The  article  to  which  we  refer  certainly  does  not  claim  would  not  have  answered  their  purpose  to  say,  Here  ja 
that  the  Scriptures  derive  tiieir  scriptural  characte»  a  writing  which  we  will  henceforth  receive  as  apoetoHo 
from  the  men  who  collected  them.  It  takes  the  dis-  or  as  otherwise  of  divine  authoritv.^  They  must  needs 
tinctively I^testant  and  evangelical  position  that  "the  say.  This  is  one  of  the  writings  which  has  always  been 
canonical  authority  of  Scripture  does  nut  depend  on  the  received  as  apostolic  or  as  otherwise  divine.  ^  As  a 
Church  or  its  councils.  The  primitive  Church  mav  be  matter  of  fact>  this  is  what  they  actually  said  in  sock 
cited  as  a  witness  for  it ;  that  is  alL  Canonical  author-  cases,  as  will  be  admitted  even  by  the  men  who  dispute 
ity  hes  in  the  Scripture  itself;  it  is  inherent  in  tiie  the  truth  of  the  claim  they  thus  made.  The  same 
books  so  far  as  they  contain  a  revelation  or  declaration  holds  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  For  ezampfei 
of  the  divine  wiU.'*  But  its  statements  beyond  this  the  famous  verdict  of  Akiba  in  the  Council  of  Jamma 
pomt,  like  those  of  much  of  the  recent  hterature  on  the  was,  "  No  one  in  Israel  has  ever  doubted  that  the  Soi^ 
Bubiect,  are  very  uncertain.  While  they  are  true  onl^  of  oolomon  is  canonical ''  (ladayim*  iiL  5). 
under  the  third  definition,  they  yet  employ  the  termi-  2.  The  evidence  commonlv  aUegea  offoirut  thu  dam 
nology  which  more  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  first  u  inademiate.  Of  course  there  is  no  absurdity  in  sop- 
or second.  This  will  be  made  de^  if,  using  the  Ian-  posing  that  the  claim  may  be  fraudulent,  or  a  mer^ 
guage  just  quoted,  we  ask,  Wliat  is  it  for  which  '*  tibe  conventional  way  of  describing  an  innovation  as  if  it 
priniitive  Churoh  mav  be  cited  fs  a  witness ''  ?  Ac-  were  a  fact  of  history ;  but  that  it  is  so  no  one  has  a 
I'.'pling  to  the  hierarchical  view,  it  is  for  the  fact  that   right  to  assert  until  he  can  prove  it    But  in  ptwt^ 
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curiously  enouffli,  not  a  partide  of  direct  evidence  1  ThesB.  ▼.  27).  In  2  Pet  iii.  16  the  Epistleg  of  Patd 
eeems  to  be  afleged.  The  claims  of  the  books  were  at  least  are  certainly  put  on  a  par  with  *'*'  the  other 
publicly  discussedthroughout  the  whole  of  the  Canon-  Scriptures.'*  And  when  we  have  thus  established  the 
makii^  period.  The  case  against  some  of  them  was  fact  that  the  apostles  professedly  taught  Christianity 
fully  argued  on  the  ground  that  their  claims  were  mis-  by  means  of  Scriptures  of  their  own  writing,  we  can 
taken.  But  have  we  any  account  that  any  such  claim  hardlv  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  foundation  of  the 
was  disputed  in  those  days  on  the  ground  of  its  not  apostles  and  prophets  (Eph.  ii.  20 ;  2  Pet  iiL  2)  is  one 
being  made  in  ^ood  faith?  Did  any  op]x>nent  ever  ^ich  includes  tne  apostolic andprophetic Scriptures, 
reply^  His  assertion  that  the  book  was  received  in  the  The  assertion  is  made  that  ^  Tne  individual  who  fint 
past  IS  only  a  fictitious  way  of  asserting  that  he  thinks  gave  public  sanction  to  a  portion  of  the  national  Jewish 
it  ought  to  be  received  in  the  future?  If  this  sort  of  literature  was  £2ara,  who  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  canon, 
fiction  was  then  being  habitually  practised,  somebody  .  .  .  The  public  authority  he  conferred  on  the  Law  is 
must  have  known  it^  somebody  must  have  tried  to  ex-  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon.*'  ^  But, 

i)08e  it  Some  trace  of  the  exposure  must  have  been  waiving  all  questions  as  to  what  Ezra  had  to  do  with  the 
landed  down  in  the  voluminous  controversial  literature  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  therefore  all  questions  as 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  ^  This  is  a  case  in  which  to  me  extent  of  the  Law  previous  to  his  time^  the  evi- 
the  argument  from  silence  is  clearly  of  great  weight  dence  at  least  shows  that  the  Law  was  in  existence  in 
Unless  there  is  some  direct  proof  that  these  claims  writing,  was  used  for  purposes  of  authoritative  appeal, 
were  frauduienUy  or  conventionally  made,  we  must  and  was,  at  least  to  some  extent,  identical  in  its  con- 
hold  that  they  were  made  m  good  mith,  ana  are  to  be  tents  with  the  older  parts  of  our  present  Scriptures.  If, 
understood  in  their  natural  meaning.  Will  any  one  therefore,  the  conferring  of  public  authority  on  the  Law 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  any  such  proof?  The  fact  is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  then  this 
that  the  claims  were  disputed  seems  to  be  principally  step  had  been  taken  centuries  before  the  time  of  Ezra, 
relied  upon  for  showing  that  they  were  either  fictitious-  Inoeed,  by  this  definition  the  book  of  Ezra  ascribes  to 
ly  made  or  else  mistaken.  But  a  glance  at  the  article  him  no  canon-making  whatever,  for  it  speaks  of  hiin  as 
under  consideration  will  show  that  they  were  disputed,  the  scribe  of  th^  I^w,  and  not  as  its  author.  Its  origin 
not  merely  up  to  the  close  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  is  indicated  when  it  is  called  sometimes  the  Law  of 
but  in  the  third  centuij  and  the  fourth,  and  in  every  Moses  and  sometimes  the  Law  of  the  God  of  the 
century  since.  The  disputes,  too,  have  been  largely  heavens.  If  the  conferring  of  public  authority  upon 
over  the  same  books  and  with  the  same  arguments,  writings  which  claim  to  be  tne  divine  law  is  the  be^in 
If  this  fact  proves  that  the  books  have  not  been  re-  ning  of  the  Canon,  then  the  Scriptures  themselves 
ceived  from  prophetic  and  apostolic  times,  then  it  claim  that  the  Canon  began  at  least  as  early  as  Moses, 
proves  that  they  were  not  received  in  the  second  oen-  and  reached  its  final  dimensions  by  a  process  of  growth 
tury,  and  have  never  been  received.  which  extended  through  the  centuries. 

Certain  particular  facts  are  adduced.  For  example,  3.  ff  tht  work  of  collecting  the  canons  was  one  0/ 
it  is  said  concerning  the  New  Testament :  '*  The  coDec-  simple  historical  inquiry^  its  r&ndts  are  thereby  ocoounteA 
tion  of  writings  was  not  caRed  JScripture.  or  put  on  a  yj^^  q^  any  theory,  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
par  with  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  and  inspired,  till  ^:^  not  include  all  the  Israelitish  literature,  nor  that  of 
the  time  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about  180  A.  D.)."  the  New  all  the  Christian  literature,  extant  in  those 
But  no  proof  of^  this  would  be  alleged  except  from  times.  On  the  theory  of  a  comparatively  recent  selec- 
silence ;  and  the  silence,  in  this  case,  is  not  at  all  de-  tion,  **  if  it  be  asked  on  what  principle  books  were  ad- 
cisive,  since  it  is  that  of  a  small  body  of  literature  which  mitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  This  conceded 
had  no  particular  reason  for  mentioning  the  matter,  difficulty  in  answering  grows  as  one  studies  the  subject, 
For  anything  we  know,  the  collective  New-Testament  and  constitutes  a  grave  objection  to  the  theory  in  wnich 
writings  mav  have  been  habitually  called  Scripture  long  it  inheres.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  coUectoit 
before  the  date  mentioned,  even  if  they  do  not  happen  did  simply  what  they  professed  to  do,  the  difficulty  hatf 
to  be  called  so  in  the  extant  literature  of  that  penod.  qq  existence.  To  use  the  terms  of  Hie  evangelical 
But  the  silence  itself  is  by  no  means  unbroken.  It  is  theology,  the  same  inspiration  which  produced  the 
true  that  the  apostolic  Fathers  often  cite  the  facta  men-  writings  accredited  them  to  the  generation  among 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  rather  than  the  books,  whom  they  were  produced,  so  that  anerward  the  oues- 
and  that  they  may  have  obtained  the  facts  from  tradi-  tion  what  writings  had  been  received  as  thus  accredited 
tion.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Clemens  Romanus,  was  merely  a  question  of  historical  evidence.  Or, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  mention  the  Epistles  to  the  leaving  out  the  theological  terminology,  the  same  in- 
(jorinthians,  the  JSphaians,  and  the  Phiiippians ;  that  fiuenoes  which  gave  the  writings  their  i>eculiar  character 
Papias  mentions^  tne  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  caused  each  of  them  to  be  recognizedT in  that  charaeter 
ana  is  familiar  with  that  of  Luke;  and  that  from  the  ^m  the  time  when  it  first  became  known, 
middle  of  the  second  centuiY  we  find  freouent  mention  4.  Many  important  phenomena^  inexplicaUe  on  the 
of  the  different  books  and  of  collections  or  them.  It  is  other  theoiy,  confinn  the  view  now  advocated.  Of 
also  true  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  bvmen  Josephus.  for  example,  we  are  told  that  *'we  learn 
who  were  &miliarwith  the  Old  Testament  and  with  nothing  nom  him  of  its  history,  which  is  somewhat 
the  scriptural  character  which  it  posssssed,  and  that  remarkable,  considering  that  he  did  not  Uve  two  cen  > 
these  men  claim  religious  authority  for  their  own  writ-  turies  after  the  last  work  had  been  added.  The 
ings,  (e.  ^.,  John  XX.  31;  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  14).  account  of  the  Canon's  final  arrangement  was  unknown 
And,  apart  from  all  particular  claims,  the  whole  stnio-  to  him.*'  If  we  state  the  facts  more  precisely,  the 
ture  of  these  writings  is  that  of  authoritative  utterance,  case  becomes  still  more  remarkable.  Josephus  was  a 
ApparenUy  for  this  reason  pains  are  taken  in  authenti-  man  in  the  prime  of  life  when  the  Council  of  Jamnia 
eating  them  (2  Thess.  iiL  17).  They  are  to  be  read  was  held.  If  his  acquaintances  were  bu^y  in  making 
and  circukted,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  public  religious  up  a  third  Canon  by  setting  apart  our  present  Hagi- 
mbli^  like  the  Ola-Testament  books  (CoL  iv.  16 ;  ographa  from  the  profane  company  they  had  hitherta 
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keptj  or  in  revising  such  a  (Janon  whicli  some  one  had  ronnd  or  catch  best  illnstrates  the  enential  iniiMsipkf 
previously  made,  Josephus  must  have  known  it  But  of  the  canonic  form,  although  canons  are  senenily 
ne  betrays  no  consciousness  of  anv  such  knowledge,  much  more  extended  and  highly  develoi>6d,  ana  require 
The  supposition  that  he  had  such  knowledge  is  inoon-  greater  mental  powers  for  their  protll^oii.  The  well- 
sistent  tK)th  with  the  plain  statements  he  makes  and  known  round  ^'xhree  Blind  Mice/*  in  which  the  three 
with  his  whole  Mae  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  a  singers  respond  to  each  other  by  repeating  the  same  notes 
celebrated  passage  (  CotU,  Ap.j  1-8)  and  elsewhere  he  a  few  moments  later,  may  be  csJl&i  an  extremely  simple 
affirms  that  all  the  Old-Testament  books  had  then  been  form  of  a  canon,  three  in  one,  in  the  unison.  If  the 
-.lecognis^  as  having  a  peculiar  sacred  character  for  composer  had  emplo:y'cd  eight  voices  instead  of  three. 
about  five  hundred  ^ears.  The  threefold  division  it  would  be  called  eight  in  one.  When,  instead  or 
which  he  gives  is  so  far  from  showing  that  the  Hagi-  singing  exactly  the  same  notes,  the  singers  rei)eat  the 
cgrapha  is  a  third  Canon  that  it  seems  to  prove  that  uur  same  melody  at  another  pitch,  the  canon  is  said  to  he 
present  division  of  Prophets  and  Uagiographa  had  not  *in  the  fourth  or  fiilh,  or  whatever  interval  happened  to 
then  been  made.  be  chosen,  instead  of  '*  in  the  unison."    When  there 

The  theory  of  an  Alexandrian  Canon  of  the  Old  are  two  melodies  and  four  singers,  the  canon  may  be  a 
Testament,  diiferent  from  that  which  prevailed  in  duet-canon  or  a  duet  of  canons,  and  at  any  intervals^ 
Palestine,  belong  with  that  of  a  Canon  selected  at  a  Canons  vary,  therefore,  in  the  nun^ber  of  voices  and 
late  date  and  fictitiously  maintained.  On  the  other  melodies  heard  simultaneously,  and  in  the  pitch  of  the 
theory,  the  Old-Testament  Apociypha  are  tnidr'shim^  responding  voices, 
and  not  Scripture.  In  some  canons  the  melodies  are  veiy  slightly  mo£- 

To  mention  but  one  more  particular:  the  theory  of  fied  as  regards  intervals;  in  others  the  melodies  or  their 
a  difi'erence  in  sanctity  between  the  different  parts  of  repetition  are  sung  quicker  and  slower  (by  aufftnenta 
the  Old  Testament  is  closely  connected  with  the  selec-  thn  or  diminvtifm),  or  are  inverted ;  t.  e.,  the  respraid- 
tion-theory  of  the  Canon.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  ing  voices  measure  the  required  intervals  downward 
such  difference  in  the  New  Testament  or  its  contem-  instead  of  upward,  or  the  reverse.  In  a  canon  hv 
poraneous  literature,  and  very  little  trace  of  it  even  ibr  n^trogression  the  responding  parts  repeat  the  notes  oi 
some  time  after.     On  the  other  hand,  the  sanctity  of  the  melody  backward. 

many  of  the  Psalms,  of  Job,  and  of  other  parts  oi  the  There  are  many  forms  of  canons  in  general  use,  bat 
Uagiographa  is  historically  known  to  have  been  recog-  these  are  the  most  commonly  found.  Canons  form  a 
nized  long  before  the  time  of  Ezra  or  the  writing  of  highly  valuable  mental  g3inna8ium  for  the  exercise  of 
many  of  the  prophetic  books.  So  far  as  we  have  evi-  musical  students.  For  several  centuries  English  oom- 
dencc,  the  phenomena  are  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  posers  prided  themselves  greatly  in  being  masters  of 
should  expect  if  the  books  were  brought  together  by  a  this  style  of  construction.  The^  earliest  specimen  of 
btc  selection  and  recognized  as  sacred  hy  reason  of  their  part- writing  extant  is  in  canonic  form.  ^  Posmbly  oa 
having  first  been  recognized  as  canonical  account  of  the  difficultv  of  finding  copyists,  in  olden 

,  _4.*iv  1.  *vi-i«  times  composers  planned  canons  in  such  a  manner  that 

Among   recent   noteworthy  works  on  the  Guion  are   4.u«  ^„,-«il„„      *!<.««  ^„i. /u,  ^«^  ,^^  „„i„  «:„^.  i^: 

Samuel  Davidson's  Canon  of  the  Bible  (London,  1878;  3d  t*^«  ''V^'JIl^  wnttenout  for  one  part  only,  Signs  being 
ed.  1880);  the  articles  on  the  "Canon,"  by  H.  L.  Strack  placed  at  the  pomts  where  the  answering  voices  m- 
and  Woldemar  Schmidt,  in  the  ScKaff-Herzog Encydopsedia  tered.  These  were  called  "enigmatical  canons,  for 
9/ Religioua  Knowledge  fEdvrajdC.  Mitchell,  The  Authenticity,  sometimes  the  points  were  misplaced  or  omittea  alto- 

Canon,  and   Text  of  the  Greek  New   Teetament    (Andover,    gether.     Modem  musicians  have  put  forth  highly  in 

^,1*  ^'J^'.^}^^^^''^^^^if(}^^)\  J;  J-  Given,  rA«  teresting  canons  in  many  different  varieties,  often  Aow- 

Truth  of  Scripture  t»  Connection  with  EeveltUum,  Insptration,  •„  «,«w««ii^„«  ^^i^:^  bU;ii      a^»..»^:«»^  <><wwv.«.....: 

and  the  Canon  {EdinhvLTgh,  1881).                      (wTj.  b.)^  ^"^  marvenous  artistio  BkiU.     Sometun^  ^'^'^^^^^ 

mental  parts  that  are  less  stnct  m  structure  are  added 

CANON^  IN  Music.    The  harmonic  canon  of  the  to  enhance  the  general  effect.     '*Non  Nobis  IX>mine," 

mathematicians  was  commonly  referred  to  in  ancient  bv  Byrde  (1538-1623),  which  is  commonly  sung  ss 

times  to  prove  the  consonance  or  dissonance  of  notes  Grace  before  and  aller  meat"  by  bodies  of  leaned 

differing  only  in  pitch.     Those  musicians  who  thus  men  in  England  when  they  dine  together,  is  in  the 

anpealed  to  the  canon,  or  rule,  were  called  Canonici  form  of  a  canon,   three  in  one,  in  the  nfth  octave 

Tlieterms  "Canon  of  Pythagoras,**  **  Canon  of  Euclid,**  below.            ,-^,«-.                                       (^  ^  ^•) 

etc.,  refer  to  the  particular  modes  of  dividing  monochord  CANON  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Fremont  oo., 

employed  by  these  philosophers.    Musicians  who  fol-  Col.,  is  on  the  N.  nank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  a  lew 

iowed  Aristotle  and  Aristozenus  (who  made  the  ear  miles  below  the  Grand  CaSon  of  the  Arkansas,  and  on 

the  sole  iud^re  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  and  their  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Narrow-gauge  Raihoad,  45 

own  usages  their  laws)  w^re  called  Mugict,    Similar  op-  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pueblo.    It  has  a  bank,  a  wecJ^y 

posing  parties  also  existed  in  the  various  Oriental  nations,  newspaper,  good  hotels,  seven  churches,  ^ooa  schools, 

and  are  found  now  among  ourselves.     Hence  the  idea  of  a  military  college,  and  the  State  penitentiary.     It  is  a 

the  **  music  of  the  spheres,**  and  Aristotle's  glimmering  resort  for  invalids,  having  soda  springs,  hot  and  oold ; 

iU)tion  of  a  keynote  as  a  kind  of  central  sun,  in  that  it  has  abundant  water-power,  and  is  surrounded  by  mines 

IS  of  superior  importance,  and  many  similar  singular  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  mica,  as  well  as  stone- 

iancies.    The  science  involved  in  the  various  theories  quarries  and  lime-kilns.    Petroleum  and  lignite  are  ako 

■or  the  calculation  of  intervals  by  dividing  a  mono*  round  here.     Population,  3820. 

hold  was  called  Canonikt,    The  **  section  of  the  ca-  CANON  WRjBN,  an  oscine  nasserine  bird  of  the 

non  '*  of  Ptolemy  determines  the  divisions  of  the  octave  genus  CcUherpeg  and  family  Troatodytida ;  there  is  bat 

that  constitute  our  modem  minor  scale.    Modem  mu-  one  species,   C.  meodcanus^  with  two  varieties,  C.  m. 

sicians  generally  employ  logarithms  in  calculating  very  conspersnts  and  C.  m.  punctvlatwt.  inhabiting  the  Soath- 

small  intervals  or  slight  variations  in  larger  intervals.  western  United  States  and  southward.    The  bill  is  re- 

Musical  canons  are  compositions  constructed  with  markably  slender,  with  a  peculiar  axis,  neariy  in  line 

rigid  conformity  to  law  or  rule  as  regards  form.    A  with  that  of  the  frontal  region  of  the  skull;  the  tanas 
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ihowB  a  tendency  to  subdivision  of  the  lateral  plates,  a  statesman,  was  born  at  Malaga  in  1830.    He  received 

character  very  exceptional  in  0«ciVieff.    The  eaffon  wren  his  education  at  Madrid,  where  he  took  courses  in 

is  5  or  6  inches  long ;  the  wing,  2^  to  2^ ;  the  bill,  f  philosophy  and  jurisprudence,  and  entered  upon  a 

to  1 ;  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  paler  and  gra3'er  be-  uterary  career.     In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes 

fore,  rich  ana  rufous  behind,  everywhere  dotted  with  by  the  city  of  Malaga ;  in  the  same  year  he  performed 

whitish  and  with  dusky  specks;  the  fore  underparts  the  functions  of  minister  of  the  interior,  and  two  yean 

are  pure  white,  shading  behind  through  tawny  brown  later  was  made  charg6  d'affaires  at  Ilome.     During 

into  rich  mahogany-color;  the  tail  cmnamon-brown,  this  period  he  aided  in  preparing  the  concordat  be- 

fully  black-barred.    The  varieties  mentioned  only  differ  tween  Spain  and  the  Hojjr  See.     In  1861  he  wss  «,p- 

a  little  in  size  and  tint    They  inhabit  rocky  and  pre-  pointed  under-secretary  of  state,  and  in  1864  leceived 

cipitous  places,  and  are  famous  for  the  volume  of  their  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  the  interior  as  a  member 

rich  ringing  notes;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  a  nest  in  a  rifl  of  the  Mon  cabinet.     In  the  subsequent  O'Donnell 

of  the  rocks  or  other  nook,  to  the  number  of  five  or  cabinet,  formed  June,  1865,  he  was  minister  of  finances 

more,  and  are  cr}'8tal- white,  sprinkled  and  blotched  and  of  the  colonies,  in  which  position  he  presented  to 

with  reddish-brown.                                     ^    (e.  c.)  the  Cortes  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 

CANOSSA,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  prov-  negro  slavery.  He  was  banished  shortly  before  the 
inceofModen*^  11  miles  south  of  Reggio.  On  the  ad-  revolution  of  September,  1868.  In  the  constituent 
joining  mountain  are  the  niins  of  a  castle  destroyed  Cortes,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  combated  ch<» 
V  the  people  of  Reggio  in  1255.  It  was  the  scene  of  formation  of  a  democratic  constitution  and  favored  the 
oneof  the  most  memorable  events  of  mediaeval  history,  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  one  of  the 
Here  Henir  IV.,  emperor  of  Gcnnany,  humbled  him-  chiefs  in  the  movement  which  brought  Alfonso  XTL 
self  before  Gregory  Vil.  The  reforms  which  this  pope  to  the  throne.  He  became,  in  December,  1874,  presi- 
had  instituted  in  the  Church  were  a  direct  blow  at  dent  of  the  regency  ministry,  and  afler  the  accession 
Henry,  under  whom  simony  had  flourished,  but  the  of  the  new  monarch  he  remained  at  the  head  of  thj 
emperor  did  not  openly  resist  until  he  himself  was  cabinet.  He  retired  in  September,  1875,  but  was 
cited  to  appear  for  trial  at  Rome.  A  diet  was  then  rcKsalled  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  in  December 
held  at  Worms  (Feb.  22,  1076),  at  which  Gregory  was  of  the  same  year,  and  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
declared  to  be  deposed  on  the  ground  of  t>Tannv  and  first  legislative  elections  of  the  new  regime.  He  was 
various  crimes.  As  soon  as  he  was  notified  oi  this  himself  elected  to  this  new  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Mad- 
action,  Gregory  replied  by  wtcommunicating  all  the  rid  in  January,  1876.  King  Alfonso  oonferrbd  un  him 
bishops  who  had  attended  the  diet  and  solemnly  ex-  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His  historical  and 
communicating  and  deposing  the  emperor.  His  sub-  literary  labors  also  gained  him  admission  in  1867  into 
jects  were  al^lved  from  their  nllegiance,  and  steps  the  Spanish  Academy.  In  1 879  he  a^ain  became  prime 
were  taken  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity  on  Rudolf  of  minister,  but  resigned  in  March  3i  that  yeai,  to  oe 
Suabia.  Henry^  forsaken  by  his  recent  supporters,  was  recalled  on  December  9th  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He 
obliged  to  submit  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  hastened  again  resigned  in  February,  1881,  before  the  strong 
across  the  Alps  and  climbed  the  ridge  to  the  castle  of  opposition  of  the  Liberals  and  remained  in  retirement 
Canossa,  then  belonging  to  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  where  until  July  4,  1890,  when  he  again  became  premier. 
the  pope  had  sought  refuge  while  still  uncertain  of  the  CANROBERT,  PraNCOIS-Certain,  a  French  mar- 
emperor's  object  incoming  to  Italy.  For  three  days  8ha],wasbomatSt.06r6,I/ot,  June 27, 1809.  Hoderv^ 
(Jan.  25-27,  1077]  the  once  haughty  emperor  was  several  campai^s  in  Algeria,  became  a  colonel  ?n  id47, 
obliged  to  wait  in  tne  outer  court  Clothed  in  a  peni-  a  general  of^  brigade  in  1850,  and  general  of  division  in 
tent  8  coarse  shirt,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  he  begged  1853.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  led  a  division  at  Alm<», 
to  be  adimitted  to  the  pope's  presence  that  the  dreadful  September,  1854^  and  succeeded  Saint- Amaad  ^  M>m- 
sentence  of  excommunication  might  be  removed.  At  mander-in-chief  m  the  same  month.  The  allied  mai3a 
lencth  he  was  received  and  restored  'to  the  Church,  then  besieged  Sevastopol,  and  defeated  ^he  Russians  at 
with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  not  resume  Inkerman,  Nov.  5,  1854.  He  resigned  the  ohief  jom- 
the  imperial  dignity  until  the  case  had  been  still  fur-  mand  in  May.  1855,  returned  to  France,  and  was  made 
ther  examined.  Tne  triumph  of  the  pope  was  com-  a  marshal  oi  France  in  1856.  In  the  war  a^^insi. 
plete ;  he  had  not  only  freed  the  papacy  from  the  Austria  he  commanded  a  corps  at  Magenta  ana  Sol- 
patronage  of  the  emperor,  but  he  had  reversed  their  ferine,  June  24,  1859.  He  commanded  in  1870  an 
former  condition,  ana  shown  to  the  worid  an  example  army  corps  in  the  Franco-German  War  in  several  bat 
of  the  submission  of  the  highest  temporal  sovereign  ties  around  Metz,  and  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with  B^ 
to  the  exactions  of  the  CKXilesiastical  power ;  and,  though  zaine.  Having  been  taken  prisoner  in  October,  1870, 
his  victory  in  this  particular  case  was  not  lasting,  though  he  was  detained  some  months  in  Germany.  After  the 
Henry  again  darea  to  resist,  and  even  drove  ^e  pope  to  fall  of  the  Empire  he  continued  to  be  a  Bonapartist, 
die  in  exile,  the  scene  at  Canossa  remained  typical  of  and  was  elected  a  senator  in  1876  for  the  depa^ment 
the  victory  of  the  Roman  Church  in  its  struggle  with  of  Lot  He  was  re-elected  in  November,  1879. 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  was  forcibly  recalled  by  CANTICLES,  Book  of.  The  article  in  the  Ency- 
Piinoe  Bismarck  during  his  contest  with  the  eoclesias-  g^  y^^  y  CL0P.fiDiA  Brttannica  rejects  all  the  alle- 
tical  authorities  and  their  supporters  when  Pope  Pius  p.  29  Am!  gorical  interpretations  of  this  book  and 
IX.  declined  to  receive  Cardimd  Hohenlohe  as  tne  Gtet-  ^  (p^  82  regards  it  as  an  ancient  Hebrew  love-poem, 
man  ambassador  at  the  Vatican.  In  the  debate  which  ^  ^^''  No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this  view. 
Mowed  in  the  German  Parliament  (May  14, 1872)  the  But  on  this  theory  the  very  simplest  interpretation  is 
imperial  chancellor,  turning  suddenly  to  the  Ultramon-  the  best,  and  the  simplest  interpretation  makes  the 
tane  members,  exclaimed,  **  Of  this  you  may  be  sure:  book  an  idyl  of  monogamic  married  love  between  the 
we  are  not  going  to  Canossa;''  and  the  words  became  Shulamite  and  her  husband.  So  far  as  Solomon  is 
in  a  few  davs  a  popular  cry.  concerned,  whether  we  regard  him  as  the  husband  of 

CANOVAS  DEL  CASTILLO,  AntoniOs  a  Spanish  the  Shulamite  or  not,  we  have  here  an  ideal  mar- 
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liage — a  condition  of  things  which  might  have  been,  tion  with  Jerusalem.  This  latter  point  u  veiy  dWkwfc 
pictnred  in  contrast  widi  the  magnificence  of  his  haiem  to  account  for  on  the  theoiy  that  the  poem  beloogB  to 
and  all  the  luxuriousness  which  surrounded  him,  and  the  times  of  Baasha  or  Omri,  for  the  relatioiia  between 
making  the  latter  seem  pitiful  b^  comparison.  And  Tirzah  and  Jerusalem  were  then  not  such  as  iroiild  lead 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  of  the  mtcrpretatioiis  which  any  one  to  mention  them  both  lo^ngly  Id  the  aame 
represent  the  Shulamite  as  either  accepting  or  repel-    breath. 

ling  unlawful  and  indelicate  attentions  on  the  part  But  independently  of  this  branch  of  the  evidenoe, 
of  any  one.  The  alleged  expressions  of  sensuality  are  most  scholars  think  that  they  have  sufficient  proof  that 
merely  instances  of  mistaken  exegesis.  For  example,  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  Canticles.  In  the  in- 
the  Shulamite  compaies  her  husband  in  the  daytime,  troduction  to  Green's  translation  of  Zdckler's  CbmiiMn^ 
when  he  is  abroad  attending  to  his  affairs,  alert  and  tary  on  Canticles  in  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange  is  a  fiiD 
vigorous,  to  an  antelope  bounding  over  the  mountains,  and  successfiil  discussion  of  this  question  by  the  author 
She  compares  him  when  he  is  at  home  at  night  to  the  and  the  translator,  including  a  summaiy  of  arigromenti 
antelope  quiefly  feeding  by  night  among  the  lilies  at  by  Delitzsch  and  Hengstenberg.  The  follcKving  ex- 
the  edge  of  the  water.  This  figure,  and  allusions  to  tract  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  proof  of 
it,  are  several  times  repeated.  The  interpretation  which  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  book :  "That  Csnti- 
understands  these  passages  as  parallel  to  certain  pas-  cles  was  composed  in  the  age  of  Solomon  as  the  flour- 
sages  in  Swill  or  Sterne  or  Lora  Byron  is  unworthy,  ishin^  period  of  the  Old-Testament  Chokmah  literature 
and  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  meaning  of  the  maybe  argued  not  only  from  manifold  indications  ^f 
original.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  defend  the  affinity  between  its  ethical  tendency  and  view  of 
the  book  against  these  interpretations  by  guessing,  in  the  world  and  those  of  Solomon's  collection  of  proverfaii 
contradiction  to  all  the  evidence,  that  the  passages  in  but  chiefly  from  the  certiunty  with  which  its  author 
question  are  interpolated  corrui)tions  of  the  text  deals  with  all  that  is  connect^  with  the  histoiy  of  the 

The  fact  that  some  Jews,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  Solomonic  period ;  the  exuberant  prosperity  and  the 
first  century  A.  D.,  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  canonical  abundance  of  native  and  foreign  commodities,  whose 
character  of  the  book,  does  not  show  that  up  to  that  existence  he  assumes  in  Israel  at  that  time,  and  the 
time  it  had  been  omitted  from  the  Old-Testament  remarkably  rich  round  of  figures  and  comparisons  from 
Canon,  and  therefore  had  been  more  subject  than  the  nature  which  is  everywhere  at  his  command  in  his  de- 
other  books  to  a  change  of  text,  but  rather  that,  scriptions.  And  that  this  author  is  no  other  than  Sol* 
though  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  scriptural,  it  omon  himself  is  shown  by  the  extensive  knowledge 
had  yet  been  less  used,  and  was  consequently  less  known,  which  he  exhibits  throughout  the  entire  poem  of  re- 
than  some  of  the  other  books.    (See  Bible.)         ^        markablc  and  rare  objects  from  all  of  the  three  kinjg- 

Morcover,  if  we  regard  the  book  as  a  simpjle  idyl  doms  of  nature,  and  by  which  he  may  be  most  unmis- 
of  married  love,  we  do  not  thereby  deny  its  ri^ht  to  takably  recognized  as  the  wise  king  who  was  able  to 
claim  a  place  in  the  Canon  on  the  ground  of  its  re-  speak  *  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Jjebanott 
ligious  character.  Perhaps  its  merely  ethical  teachings  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall: 
as  to  love  and  marriage  would  constitute  for  it  a  suf-  also  of  beasts  and  ot  fowl  and  oi  creeping  things  ana 
fieient  claim;  but  its  title  is  not  restricted  to  this  of  fishes,'  1  Kings  v.  13  (iv.  33).     Solomon's  author 
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to  exist  between  God  and  man;  and  this  use  of  the  accurate  knowledge,  but  royal  possession  and  ownership, 

book  of  Canticles  should  be  promoted,  and  not  hinr  in  which  he  speaks  of  horses  in  Pharaoh's  chariot 

dered,  by  the  realistic  interpretation  now  current  (i.  9),  of  wood  from  Lebanon  (iii.  9)j  of  the  tower  in 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Tirzah  in  Lebanon  looking  toward  Damascus  (vii.  5),  of  the  pools 

Cant  vi.  4  that  the  book  was  written  while  Tirzah  was  of  Heshbon  and  the  forests  of  Carmel  (vii.  5,  6),  the 

the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Baasha.  tents  ofKedar  and  the  mountains  of  Gilead  (i.  5;  it.  1), 

But  it  appears  from  1  Kings  xiv.  17  that  Jeroboam  also  of  the  beauty  of  Tirzah  and  the  loveliness  or  Jerusalem 

lived  at  Tirzah.     In  the  account  given  in  the  Vatican  (vi.  4;  cf  iv.4),etc.   The  peculiarities  of  the  langua^^  of 

copy  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  long  added  passage  found  the  poem,  rightly  estimated,  likewise* testify  rather  m  &- 

•after  1  Kings  xii.  24  this  name  appears  twice,  hidis-  vorot'than  against  Solomon's  authorship.    FortheAra- 

Sutably,  as  Sarira,  The  same  account  affirms  that  mscisms  and  apparent  traces  of  later  usage  which  it  pre- 
eroboam,  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  ser\'ant  of  sentsare,  like  similar  phenomena  in  the  Song  of  Debo- 
Solomon,  built  for  Solomon  "'  the  Sarira  in  the  moun-  rah,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  nrophet  Amos,  eta,  to 
tain-country  of  Ephraim,"  as  well  as  the  fortifications  be  attributed  entirely  to  its  hignly  poetical  character, 
at  Jerusalem.  Now.  it  is  commonly  said  that  this  par-  And  the  occurrence  in  individual  cases  of  foreign  non- 
ticular  Greek  copy  also  gives  Sarira  as  the  equivalent  Semitic  words  (e.  g,y  0Y\^,  iv.  13;  P^I^K,  iii.  9),  if 
of  Ts'redah,  the  birthplace  of  Jeroboam.  This  might  this  were  actually  proven,  would  be  least  surprisinjg  in 
easily  be  otherwise  explained.  But  even  if  it  be  true,  a  writer  of  such  many-sided  learning  and  of  so  umver- 
the  Sarira  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  city  from  which  sal  a  turn  of  mind  as  Solomon.  And,  finally,  the  con- 
Jeroboam's  wife  went  to  Shilon  and  returned,  must  tents  of  the  piece  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  only  to 
kave  been  Tirzah,  and  not  Ts*redah.  According  to  admit,  but  actually  to  favor,  the  supposition  that  Sol- 
this  accountj  therefore — which  certainly  has  sonie  nis-  omon  is  the  author,  provided  that  in  ascertaining  these 
torical  validity-;5olomon  built  Tirzah,  employing  the  contents  we  discard  tne  common  assumption  of  the  pro- 
same  man  to  direct  the  work  whom  he  employed  in  fane  erotic  exegesis  that  this  king  is  introduced  as  the  se- 
similar  services  in  Jerusalem.  The  view,  therefore,  ducer  of  the  innocence  of  a  country  maid,  who  adheres 
that  Solomon  is  the  author  of  this  book  not  only  ao-  with  steadfast  fidelity  to  her  betrothed."  (w.  J.  B.) 
counts  for  the  prominence  with  which  Tirzah  is  here  CANTON,  a  city  of  Fulton  co.,  BL.  is  on  the  divide 
named,  but  also  for  the  mentioning  of  l^rzah  in  conneo-  between  the  Spoon  River  and  the  luinois  River.  28 
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miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Peoria,  and  at  the  intenootion  of*  m  Italy,  and  it  was  translated  at  onre  into  fingfish. 

the  Buda  branch  of  the  Chicago^  Burlington,  and  French,  and  German.    As  he  disliked  Yoltaire  ana 

Quincy  Railroad  and  the^  Peoria  division  of  the  Wa-  the  French  literati,  he  has  depreciated  France  in  this 

JMish,  St  Louis,  and  Padfio  Railroad.    It  has  three  work,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century.    In  1851 

hoteu,  three  banks  (one  national),  three  weekly  news-  he  wrote  a  valuable  JSistory  of  Italian  lAtfrature, 

papers,  seven  churcnes.  and  five  schools.    It  has  a  Among  his  other  works  are  a  History  of  the  Look 

foundry,  a  factory,  two  flour-mills,  and  two  large  manu-  Hundred  Years  (1864),  a  History  of  the  Italians  (Ist 

factories  of  agricultural  implements.    It  was  settled  in  ed.  1854;  2d  ed.  1857-60),  The  Italian  Parnassus: 

1831,  and  incorporated  in  1849  with  a  temperance  char-  Contemporary  Italian  Poets,  Greater  and  Less;  and  a 

ter.    Its  property  is  valued  at  $I,0(X),0()0;  its  public  poem,  Algiso;  or,  The  Lombard  Leag^ie  (1828).    He 

debt  is  $2000,  and  its  expenses  for  1881  were  $10,000.  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  Vatican  Council  in  1869, 

It  is  neat  in  appearance  and  lighted  with  gas.    Popu-  and  anpointed  its  historiographer.    Some  of  his  fictions 

ktion,  55S9  have  been  in  part  autobiographical.    Although  favor- 

CANTON,  the  county-seat  of  Madison  co.,  Miss.,  ably  known  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  his  chief  claim  to 

is  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans  Rail-  literaiy  reputation  is  as  a  philosonhic  historian.    Among 

road,  190  miles  JN.  of  New  Orleans  and  23  miles  N.  his  later  works  arc  Gli  JSretici  a  Italia  (1867);  A  Hts- 

of  Jackson.     It  has  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  weekly  news-  tory  of  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  Literature  ( 1863-^4) ; 

paper,  five  churches,  and  good  schools.     It  shii)s  about  Cesare  Beccaria  e  il  Liritto  Penale  (1864) ;  Chiesa  6 

20,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.     Population,  2122.  Stato  (1867) ;  DelT  indipendenza  italiana  (1870) ;  Be- 

CANTON,  the  largest  town  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  is  on  nuniscenze  su  AUssandro  Marvsani  (1882).        (h.  c] 

the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  Keokuk  and  St  Louis  CANVAS-BACK,  a  kind  of  duck  of  the  fiunily  An- 

Railroad,  165  miles  N.  of  St  Louis.     It  has  a  bank,  atidce,,  sub-family  Fidigvlince — the  Fuligula  vaUisneria, 

two  weekly  newspapers,  ten  churches,  graded  schools,  sometimes  placed  in  the  genus  Aythya,  sometimes  also 

and  the  Cfliristian  University,  under  the  control  of  the  made  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  Aristonetta^    The  spe- 

*'  Christian  "  denomination.     It  carries  on  an  extensive  cific  name  is  derived  from  the  "wild  oelerv,"  Vallisne- 

trade,  has  two  elevators,  numerous  warehouses,  large  rta  spiralis^  of  which  the  bird  is  especially  fbnd,  and 

saw-mill,  three  planing-mills,  three   flour-mills,  and  from  feeding  upon  which  its  flesh  acauires  the  peca- 

several  manufactories.    Population,  15,909.  liar  flavor  so  well  relished  by  gourmands,  the  name  of 

CANTON,  the  county-seat  of  St  Lawrence  co.,  the  hydrocharidaceous  plant  itself  being  derived  from 
N.  Y.,  is  on  both  sided  cf  GraKs  River.  18  miles  S.  R  that  of  Antonio  Vallisneri,  an  Italian  naturalist  (1661- 
of  Ogdensburg,  and  on  the  Potsdam  branch  of  the  1730).  This  kind  of  tape-grass  or  eel-grass  grows  in 
Rome,  Watertown,  and  Opdensburg  Railroad.  It  con-  most  parts  of  the  Unitcci  States  and  many  other  coun- 
tains  a  court-house  and  jail,  both  built  of  Potsdam  red  tries ;  it  is  abundant  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  con- 
sandstone,  clerk's  oflice  of  gray  marble,  three  hotels,  sequentlythe  winter  resort  of  j^at  numbers  of  canvas- 
two  weeklv  newspapers,  an  opera-house,  six  churches,  backs.  The  bird  is  about  20  inches  or  so  in  extent  of 
a  union  school  and  an  academy.  It  has  also  two  foun-  wings;  the  wing,  10 ;  tarsus,  1} ;  the  biU,  2}  or  more, 
dries,  two  flour-mills,  saw-mill,  tannen',  boat-factory,  measured  along  the  culmen,  with  me^lian  nostrils.  The 
and  smaller  works.  It  is  the  scat  of  St  Lawrence  size  and  shape  of  the  bill  are  the  principal  specific  char 
Universitv,  which,  besides  departments  of  letters  and  ni/*4«r8  in  comparison  with  closely-related/!  amerioana^ 
science,  has  a  Univcrsalist  theological  school  Its  or  red-head  duck,  whfch  is  not  seldom  scld  and  eaten 
library,  founded  by  Silas  Herring  of  New  York,  con-  as  the  canvas-back.  In  F.  valUsneria  the  bill  is  not 
tains  10,000  volumes.  The  university  has  three  fine  shorter  than  the  head,  narrow  and  nearly  parallel-sided 
buildings,  one  of  which  is  a  memorial  hall  of  Rev.  throughout,  and  verv  high  at  the  base,  where  it  rises 
Ebeneser  Fisher,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the  theological  with  a  long,  gentle  slope  in  line  with  the  forehead.  In 
school.  Canton  was  settled  in  1800  by  Stillman  Foote,  F,  americana  the  bill  is  shorter,  wider,  lower,  and  meets 
and  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1845.  Population,  the  forehead  out  of  line  with  the  great  convexity  of  the 
250fK       .  latter ;  the  nostrils  are  sub-basal ;  the  bill  is  also  bluish, 

CANTu.  Cesare,  an  Italian  historian,  bom  at  with  a  black  belt  near  the  end,  whereas  in  the  canvas- 
Brivio,  in  tne  Milanese,  Dec  8, 1807.  At  the  early  age  back  the  bill  is  dusky  throughout  The  male  canvas- 
of  eignteen  he  was  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  back  has  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  dark 
coUe^e  of  Sondrio  in  the  Valtelline.  Not  long  afler  chestnut,  much  obscured  on  the  nead  with  dusky;  the 
he  changed  his  residence,  first  to  Como  and  then  to  back  ashy-white,  finely  rayed  transversely  with  narrow, 
MUan.  He  ardently  embraced  the  liberal  cause,  and  broken,  and  zij^zag  lines  of  blackish,  from  the  effects 
soon  began  to  write  in  its  behalf  In  1842-44  he  pub-  of  which  vermicuTation  comes  the  name;  the  lower 
lished  a  work  entitled  R^ections  upon  the  History  of  neck,  breast,  flanks,  and  crissum  blackish ;  the  wing- 
L>mhardv in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  which dxeiwvLpon  speculum  slaty-bluish;  the  feet  dark  slate;  the  eyes 
him  the  disfavor  of  the  existing  government  He  was  red.  In  F,  americana  the  back  is  mixed  silvery-gray 
condemned  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  one  year's  im-  and  blackish  in  about  equal  amounts,  the  dark  fines 
prisonment  He  utilized  the  time,  however,  in  writing  being  broader  and  not  so  much  broken  into  dots ;  the 
a  novel  called  Margherita  Pisterla  and  a  number  of  effect  is  thus  different  The  head  is  bright  chestnut- 
poems,  religious  and  political,  in  which  he  shows  a  red,  with  a  coppery  lustre.  The  female  canvas-back  is 
ievotion  to  liberty  and  great  lo3ralty  to  the  papacy,  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  the  head  plain  dark 
which  he  considered  the  principal  factor  in  the  re-  snuff'-brown,  but  may  be  recoonized  by  the  shai>e  of  the 
demption  of  Italy.  Numerous  articles  in  the  BiUi-  bill  and  other  characters.  The  canvas-back  inhabits 
otoat/toZuzna  and  other  4  "^urnals  are  written  in  the  style  North  America  at  large,  but  is  particularly  abundant 
of  the  romantic  school  oi  Manzoni  and  Silvio  Pellica  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States ;  it  breeds 
His  principal  work  is  a  voluminous  Universal  History  chiefly  far  north,  but  certainly  also  down  to  the  north- 
(Ist  ed.  1837;  9th  ed.  1864).  Its  popularity  was  so  em  border  of  the  United  States  at  ordinaiy  elevations, 
great  that  many  editions  appeared  in  rapid  succession  and  still  farther  south  in  alpine  localities.    The  flesh  is 
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not  specially  excellent  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  private  schools,  and  good  drainage.  IHuing  the  sum' 
The  bird  feeds  upon  the  root  of  the  Vallisnena^  which  mer  it  has  hotel  aocommodaticn  tor  8000  gnesta.  It  k 
is  procured  b^  diving  for  it  and  pulling  it  out  of  the  one  of  the  oldest  seaside  rcsqrta  in  the  united  Ststea, 
mud.  It  is  mquently  the  unwilling  purveyor  of  the  and  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1855.  It  has  had 
widgeon  and  other  ducks  equally  fond  of  the  wild  celery,  numerous  fires:  in  1855  the  immense  Mount  Yonoa 
but  unable  to  dive  for  it  Immense  numbers  of  t fie  Hotel  was  destroyed ;  in  1869,  seven  hotels  were  homed; 
birds  arc  annually  destroyed  for  the  markets  by  profes-  and  in  1878,  fourteen  hotels  and  buildings,  covering  an 
sional  gunners  as  well  as  b}^  amateur  sportsmen,  the  area  of  40  acres,  were  destroyed.  Since  1879  it  nas 
pursuit  of  this  water- fowl  being  an  extensive  industr\'.  had  a  paid  fire  department  During  the  summer  the 
systematiciiUy  pursued  under  various  regulations  ana  population  exceeds  10, 000.  Resident  popuhition,  1699L 
restrictions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prescribe  methods  CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  issued  in  civil  cases  com- 
of  taking  the  birds,  and  thus  prevent  wholesale  destruc-  manding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  person  of  the  defend- 
tion  by  the  poachers,  who  use  floating  batteries  and  ant  into  custody. 

other  contrivances  by  which  the  game  is  unduly  ha-  A  ctipias  ml  respondendum  is  the  writ  which  was  fo^ 
ra&sed  on  its  feeding-grounds.  *^Toling"  is  another  mcrly  used  to  bc^m  almost  every  personal  action.  In 
method  by  which  the  birds,  thoufrh  they  do  not  fly  to  very  early  times  it  seems  that  the  person  of  a  defend- 
a  decoy,  may  be  allured  toward  tne  shore  by  the  dis-  ant  in  a  civil  action  was  not  liable  to  arrest  except  where 
play  of  some  unusual  object  Winir-shooting  is  the  the  ii\jur>'(^n)  plained  of  was  accompanied  with  loice  and 
sportsman's  method,  practised  from  blinds  or  screens,     amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.     By  stats.  52  Hen. 

(e.  c).       III.  c.  2;^,  l.i  Rlw.  I.  c.  11,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  17,  and  19 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  lien.  VI  I.  c.  K\  liowever,  this  immunity  was  done  awsyr 
Mo.,  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  150  miles  below  St  with,  and  a  cai)iiis  became  in  consequence  the  usual 
Louis  and  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  writ  in  all  civil  actions,  even  though  they  sounded  ex- 
it is  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  Girardeau  and  South-  clusively  in  contract.  In  order,  however,  to  entitle  the 
western  Riiilroad.  There  are  three  hotels,  one  bank,  plaintiff  to  this  writ  of  capias  it  is  almost  luiiveisally 
three  weekly  newspapers  (one  in  German),  eight  required  that  he  should  make  affidavit  of  his  canse 
churches,  and  six  schools.  St.  Vincent's  College,  a  of  action.  Y\\q  defendant  when  arrested  under  a  ca- 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  was  established  here  in  nias  will  only  be  discharged  on  giving  satisfactory  bail 
1844,  and  there  is  also  a  State  normal  school,  which  is  for  his  appearance,  which  must  usual^  be  approved  fcfy 
well  attended.     Tlie  industries  comprise  one  foundry,   the  court. 

three  stave- factories,  five  flour-mills,  and  a  paint-milL  A  cnpum  ad  satisfaciendum^  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1794,  and  in  1824  it  a  ca,  sa,,  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  execution 
was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Its  property  is  now  valued  issued  aflcr  the  obtaining  of  the  judgment.  It  di- 
at  $600,000;  its  public  debt  is  $119,600,  and  its  ex-  rccts  the  sheriff  to  secure  the  person  of  the  defendant 
rjonscs  for  1881  were  $10,000.  Population,  chiefly  of  and  to  imprison  him  until  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
(Tcrman  origin,  42HS.  ...  's  paid.    The  effect  of  the  issuing  of  a  oo.  ml  is  at  com- 

CAPEFj,  Thomas  John,  an  English  divine  of  the  mon  law  to  prevent  the  suing  out  of  any  other  process 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Hastings,  Eng-  of  execution  against  either  the  lands  or  chattels  of  the 
land,  Oct  2Sj  1836.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  educa-  defendant  This  rule  is,  however,  modified  in  modem 
tion  was  contmiied  by  Rev.  J.  Si.  Glenie,  under  whom  days  in  some  localities  by  statute, 
he  studie<l  for  six  years.  In  1S54  he  become  one  of  the  Jjy  stat  1  &  2  Vict  c.  110,  and  by  many  snbee- 
foundersand  vice-principal  of  St  Manx's  College,  Ham-  quent  acta  of  Parliament,  the  use  of  writs  of  capias 
mersmitli.  Here  his  health  broke  down  from  severe  has  been  in  England  almost  altogether  done  aw^yWith. 
work,  and  in  1.S58  he  went  to  the  Continent  to  recruit,  By  stat  32  &  33  Vict  c  62  it  is  provided  that  except 
shortly  af>er  having  been  ordained  by  Cardinal  Wise-  in  certain  rare  cases  therein  specified  no  person  shaD 
man.  l)urinir  his  absence  he  established  an  English  thereafter  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  making  de- 
Catholi<'.  mission  at  Pau,  and  was  appointed  its  chap-  fault  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  fiuthor, 
lain.  Having  regained  his  health,  he  returned  to  Lon  that  no  person  shall  be  arrested  on  mesne  process  in 
don,  where  he  gained  great  reputation  by  his  oratori-  any  action  unless  the  plaintiff  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
cal  powers  and  attracted  overflowing  congregations,  of  the  <ourt  that  he  has  a  good  cause  of  action  for  £50 
Ht  was  afterwards  appointed  chamberlain,  and  in  1873  or  over,  and  that  there  is  good  cause  to  fear  that  the 
domestic  prelate,  to  the  pope,  with  the  title  of  monsig-  defendant  is  about  to  leave  the  countiy  to  the  plain- 
nor.  During  the  (Ecumenical  Council  at  the  Vatican  lie  tiff's  prejudice.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  the 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  which  drew  immense  audi-  punishment  by  imprisonment  of  all  fraudulent  debtoiB 
ences.  In  1876  he  gave  a  similar  course  with  eciual  alienating,  destroying,  removing,  or  concealing  their 
success.     In  1873  he  established  the  Catholic  publii-  property. 

school  at  Kensington,  London,  and  was  aftxjrwanls  ap-  In  the  United  States  writs  of  capias— or,  what  prac- 
pointed  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  Col-  tically  amount  to  the  same  thing,  warrants  of  amst— 
lege  at  Kensington.  His  sermong  are  particularly  dc-  are  still  allowable  in  all  cases  sounding  in  tort  or  when 
voted  to  the  exposition  of  doctrinal  points,  and  he  has  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  oondncL 
made  many  converts  to  his  Church  firom  all  chisses  of  Tlie  plaintiff  cannot,  however,  where  the  real  gist  of 
society.  ^  his  action  lies  in  contract,  entitle  himself  to  a  cafHM 

CAPE  MAY,  a  city  and  famous  watering-place  of  byole<»tini:  to  bring  an  action  in  tort 
Cape  May  po..  N.  J.,  at  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  *  Oihcr  fonns  of  the  writs  of  capias  were  in  fonner 
State.  It  is  the  tenninus  of  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  tinns  <>ccjisionally  used,  but  have  now  become  obscAete. 
81  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  also  in  summer  a  Such  wcn»  the (^piss ad audimdumrudicium^  thecapi« 
line  of  steamboats.  It  has  gas-works,  water- works,  two  ad  computnndum^  the  capias  pro  fine,  the  capias  vdth 
h)cal  railroads,  two  weekly  newspapers  (which  in  the  gntmn,  and  the  capias  in  ioitJiemam,  (l.  L.,  jr.) 
cummer  issue  daily  editions),  six  churches,  public  and       CAPITAL  has  been  extended  in  meaning  until  H 
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lias  become,  not  syDonymous  with  wealth,  bat  a  differ-  and  thorough  manner,  but  he  adds  no  new  principfe. 

ins;  form  rather  than  a  differing  substance  of  social  force.  He  disputes  the  statement  of  Karl  Marx,  that  *'  capi- 

Wealth  comprises  all  matter  and  all  i)rivilege  useful  to  tal  is  money  which  begets  money.    This  opposes  tne 

man.    But  these  matters  and  these  privileges  may  exist  true  nature  of  merchandise,  ralue,  money,  and  circula- 

in  a  form  useful  to  the  individual  owner  only.    A  drove  tion.    This  opposition  benefits  but  one  of  the  three 

of  bullocks  grazing  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  men  who  transact  business"  (Das  KapitaJ,  p.  139). 

tains  before  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  The  French  sa^,  *'A11  our  capitals,  all  our  riches, 

was  an  article  of  wealth.    In  crossing  the  arid  deserts  spring  from  our  faculty  of  accumulating,  sparing,  and 

eastward  to  the  market,  though  their  skins  and  bones  nreaervine."     We  believe  all  economists  a^e  m  this 

might  remain,  their  exchange  value  would  fall  so  low  leature  of  capital :  abstinence  or  parsimony  is  an  essen- 

that  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  driving  them  over,  tial  part  of  this  particular  form  or  wealth.     It  is  a  com- 

This  drove  of  cattle,  which  represents  the  eariy  form  of  modity  or  commodities  saved  to  be  applied  to  repro- 

capital,  illustrates  the  constant  difference  between  wealth  duction,  as  distin^ished  from  those  things  which  are 

and  capital.    While  the  drove  exists  among  the  grasses  consumed.    The  idea  of  the  individual  user  or  con- 

of  nature  it  has  a  certain  value  to  the  owner,    jrut  it  sumer  seems  to  have  been  always  present  in  their  minds, 

on  a  railw2iy,  or  carry  it  along  pastures  where  it  can  and  to  have  limited  all  the  definitions  of  capital.    But 

keep  its  fiesh,  and  it  becomes  capital,  an  article  of  wealth  saving  or  consumption,  while  it  affects  wealth  as  such, 
which  can  be  toJd  off  by  tJie  head  or  pass  from  hand  to.  affects  capital  not  at  all  as  distinguished  fix)m  wealth, 

hand,  the  representative  of  value  and  the  medium  of  Consumption  may  be  needed  to  make  wealth  into 

exchange.    The  land  on  which  the  grass  grew  which  capital     What  drew  our  bullock  out  of  the  Rocky 

nourished  the  cattle  goes  through  the  same  social  evo-  Mountains  and  converted  him  from  idle  wealth  into 

lution.     Usefiil  to  the  owner  while  in  its  remote  con-  active  capital?    Was  it  not  the  fact  that  somebody  was 

dition,  it  had  yet  no  value  as  a  means  of  civilization ;  waiting  to  eat  him  where  bullocks  were  scarce  and 

when  connected  with  a  market  or  series  of  markets  an  money  was  plenty?    What  is  the  best  form  of  capital 

acre  of  it  might  be  bought  and  sold,  might  be  made  a  to-day?    Everv  one  will  answer,  A  British  consolidated 

basis  of  exchange  in  New  York  or  London,  and  thus  3-per  cent,  a  United  States  4-per  cent.,  or  any  equally 

might  bea)me  capitalized  or  told  off  into  capital.  convertible  Government  security.    Even  Marx,  what- 

It  is  this  essential  social  character  of  capital  which  ever  may  be  his  notions  of  government,  social  order, 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  early  writers  on  political  econ-  and  economical  rights,  would  carry  this  form  of  capitca 
omy,  and  has  been  reco^izea  but  dimly  since.  Adam  to  London,  New  York,  Canton,  or  Capetown,  rather 
Smith  classified  wealth  into  stock  in  two  divisions,  the  than  a  bag  of  gold,  a  cargo  of  wheat,  or  a  sack  of  dia- 
second  of  which  should  be  capital.  His  first  division  monds.  The  bonds  have  all  the  vsdue  of  the  commodi- 
of  stock  he  then  divides  again,  not  auite  clearly.  His  ties,  in  that  they  will  exchange  for  them  at  a  trifling 
division  of  capital  he  analyzes  into /txed  and  ctrcuUu^  discount,  or  even  at  a  premiuo),  wherever  civilization 
ing.  Notwithstanding  all  this  classincation,  Mill  pushes  exists ;  and  they  have  the  additional  value  of  the  inter- 
farther,  sa3dng,  "The  distinction,  then,  between  capi-  tst  accruing  besides.  While  the  owner  has  been  trav- 
tal  and  not-ccmitai  does  not  lie  in  the  kind  of  commod-  elling  his  capiud  has  been  working,  and  its  representa^ 
ities,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist — ^in  his  will  to  tive,  the  bond  in  his  pocket,  has  been  increasing.  It 
employ  them  for  one  purpose  rather  than  another ;  and  represents  more  wheat,  ^old.  or  diamonds— balancing 
all  property,  however  ill  adapted  in  itself  for  the  use  of  exchanges  being  equal — in  Canton  than  it  representea 
laborers,  is  apart  of  capital  as  soon  as  it,  or  the  value  in  London  before  the  journey  commenced, 
to  be  received  from  it,  is  set  apart  for  productive  rein-  This  bond  is  not  wealth  in  substanoe,  bat  in  limited 
vestment"  (Political  Economy,  book  i.  chap.  iv.  {  1).  amounts  it  is  the  best  instrument  of  wealth  humanity 

The  continuation  of  these  abstractions  produced  the  has  ever  invented.     In  essence  it  is  the  inverse,  th« 

Curious  fantasy  of  the  Wa^es  Fund,  the  dogma  of  pro-  absolute  oppodtije,  of  wealth.    GeneraUy  speaking,  it  if 

ductive  and  unproductive  consumption,  and  other  eoo-  founded,  so  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to  wealth  or  com- 

nomical  theories  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  test  modities,  on  saved  products  which  have  been  consumed, 

of  ordinary  experience.  fired  away  in  cannon,  eaten  by  armies,  wasted  in  wars. 

The  French  writers,  with  all  their  power  of  analysis,  ^^  may  represent  a  solid  work  of  industry  like  the  Sues 
have  not  improved  upon  the  English  economical  def>  Canal  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  but  as  a  rule  Cov- 
initions  of  this  wora.  Say  departed  from  SmiUi's  emment  bonds  represent  k)st  wealth  and  wasted  prod- 
course,  making  capital  the  equivalent  of  the  latter's  pcts.  Whatever  it  represents  historically,  in  substance 
stock  This  was  not  a  gain,  tor  Smith  and  Matdiews  it  is  one ;  it  is  a  social  obli^tjon.  It  is  an  obligation 
make  stodc  the  whole  and  capital  a  part,  which  is  cer-  to  pay>  a  debt,  a  piece  of  debit-credit,  which  must  be 
tainly  a  well-grounded  distinction.  McCulloch  maJces  i^et  by  future  savings  and  abstinence.  It  differs  from 
stock  the  genus  and  capital  the  species.  These  dis-  ^^^  wealth  which  is  not  capital  in  that  it  has  not  been 
tinctions  cmonld  not  be  obliterated,  unless  we  replace  saved,  but  will  be  saved  j  then  its  personation  of  wealth 
them  with  dearer  terms,  something  which  shall  make  ^^  ^  completed ;  it  will  be  liquidated,  paid,  and  de- 
a  more  definite  analysis ;  and  the  French  have  not  done  stroyed.  But  it  may  be  a  more  usefiil  tool  during  its 
this.  They  introduced  fimd  or  funds,  but  that  term  existence,  it  mav  create  more  actual  wealth  and  oom- 
only  became  more  confused  than  ** capital.*'  And,  modities,  than  the  plough  creates  in  the  same  time,  if 
finally,  Larousse  says  the  Ihiglish  should  follow  Smith,  it  be  put  to  the  highest  uses  of  civilization, 
while  **  French  economists  must  always  use  capital  in  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  capital  in  the  mod^ 
two  very  different  meanings,  according  as  it  is  employed  sense  without  some  form  of  creait  entering  into  it. 
in  common  language  or  as  a  term  of  exact  science.*'  Credit  is  ordelr  well  distributed.  Negotiable  paper^ool- 
But  there  is  noUiing  national  or  race-descended  in  the  lectable  accounts,  bank  deposits,  ba^  or  otner  cucn- 
Cerm  camtaL  If  were  is  anything  natural  and  com-  lating  note8,-y«ll  these  become  admirable  forms  of  capi- 
mon  to  numanity,  it  is  in  the  desire,  use,  and  posses-  tal  in  any  civilized  community.  And  we  must  obeem 
sion  of  worldly  gooda    Roschcr  treats  it  in  a  learned  that  consumption  enters  into  them  all  in  different  de- 
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greea,  but  with  equal  oertainty.     Why  does  a  man  capital  and  labor.    Tho  hiring  of  labor  or^tbe 

cany  a  bit  of  paper  money  instead  of  the  indestructible  or  its  products  is  a  small  part  of  the  aooial  b 

diamond  if  it  is  not  that  his  inunediate  desire  to  ex-  which  is  transacted  in  eveiy  movement  of  Hft,  mat  or 

pend  may  be  gratified?    The  diamond  is  a  more  solid  small    Whenever  capital  and  labor  are  looaeiwd,  Mait- 

tbrm  of  wealthy  and  is  getting  to  be  a  highly  convert-  ed,  or  employed  a  new  product  is  aeated.  mnd  Um  oU 

ible  form.    Why  does  tne  merchant  or  financier  cany  ones  are  aestroyed  in  the  process.    This  nighly  mbli* 

negotiable  notes,  mere  personal  securities,  in  his  pocket-  mated  social  process  we  term  oapiiaHdng^  and  the  per- 

book,  when  he  can  have  the  security  of  land  and  sohd  son  who  at  the  moment  carries  it  forward  is  a  odqmIo^ 

bdldings  for  his  propertv?    It  is  that  he  may  have  the  izer.    One  man  does  not  always  hxM  the  function ;  no 

privilege  of  converting  this  capital  into  other  capital  or  more  is  one  man  always  a  banker  or  alwMi  a  kbofOL 

coDunodities  at  the  need  of  the  market    It  is  true  that  It  is  a  social  function,  and  mi^  in  turn  be  put  fbcth 

the  operation  of  the  market  is  an  exchange,  and  is  through  many  and  varied  individuals.     Any  fiamci 

simply  commercial,  but  this  exchange  is  prompted  and  selling  a  bushel  of  com,  any  laborer  planting  potatoes 

impelled  by  a  personal  want  and  accumulation  of  wants,  in  his  cottage-garden  or  depositing  his  oaminga  in  a 

which  is  never  absent  from  the  transaction  in  its  essen-  savings  bank,  becomes  a  oapitaliser,  with  all  the  power 

tial  nature.  which  sodety,  through  its  manifdd  wants,  enahrinea  In 

It  is  this  processor  transmutation  of  wealth  and  cap-  ^PJ,^ 
ital  which  brings  capital  into  such  close  relations  with  The  deeper  thinkers  among  the  Socialists  have  pene- 
labor,  and  even  gives  it  a  fancied  antithesis  to  labor  in  trated  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  mere  pooooasion  of 
all  the  discussions  afiiecting  it  We  put  aside  barbar-  property  and  wealth  which  institutes  the  inequalities 
ism^  and  wherever  society  exists  there  we  find  labor  and  among  persons.  They  have  desired  to  seize  this  eodal 
capital  working  together ;  for  they  cannot  work  sepa-  movement,  this  capitalizing,  this  whole  ordered  move- 
ratcly  and  they  cannot  exist  separately  in  a  civil-  ment  of  capital  and  labor,  credit  and  business — to  es- 
ized  sense.  Capital  is  the  first  social  factor.  Ia  tablish  in  the  state  itself  a  power  which  should  distrib- 
bor  is  the  efibrt  of  an  individual,  but  is  none  the  ute  absolutely  to  each  individual  all  the  benefits  now 
less  a  social  transaction.  The  laborer  was  so  long  intercepted  by  the  social  administrator,  the  oapitaliser, 
considered  a  client,  vassal,  or  feudalized  dependant  that  who  at  each  turn  of  society  momentarily  interprets  the 
many  writers  treat  him  still  as  a  social  dependant  social  want  It  would  be  about  as  easv  to  catdi  all  the 
Then  they  consider  him  a  dependant  who  has  been  rainfall,  and  distribute  it  more  eciually  by  artificial  show- 
wronged,  deprived  of  his  own,  and  entitled  to  an  espc-  ers  over  the  whole  counter,  as  it  would  be  to  reoonsti- 
cial  reward  in  consequence.  But  neither  labor  nor  the  tute  the  present  order  of  trade  and  employment  and 
laborer  created  society.  Society  created  him,  and  ere-  by  bureau  service  and  state  manipulation  AHminigt^r  the 
ated  the  opportunitv  which  continues  his  existence  manifold  wants  of  societjr. 

under  the  enort  of  laSor.    Whether  he  be  bom  czar  of  The  idea  of  profit  worried  Marx  especially.     The  be- 

Russia  or  the  child  of  the  meanest  tenement-house  in  getting  by  money,  not  only  in  usury,  but  also  in  tnuia 

New  York,  he  cannot  escape  the  obligation  to  bis  swad-  and  exchange,  he  considers  to  be  wrong  in  substanoe. 

dling-blanket    All  his  duties  are  social,  all  his  rights  There  can  l)e  only  one  person  benefitecTby  the  present 

are  social.    Tlie  man  who  uses  a  shovel  to  eam  his  social  movement  of  capital,  while  two  are  injured.     It 

daily  bread  did  not  invent  the  shovel.    This  tool  was  will  be  observed  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  social  natare 

created  through  long  jsrenerations  of  development,  use,  of  capital,  which  we  have  defineoso  ui]p^ntJy,  and  makes 

abstinence,  consumption — the  social  veea,  in  short,  it  a  personal  power,  something  inhennff  in  t^e  posses 

which  has  impellcdf  evciy  society,  simple  or  complex,  sor.    We  cannot  pursue  this  idea  of  Marx,  but  it  ends 

in  its  onward  movement.  logically  in  nihilism,  financial,  civil,  social     All  heied- 

The  wrongs  of  labor  are  many,  and  cannot  be  to<i  ity,  all  limitations  of  marriage,  all  property,  all  profit  i|i 

carefully  regarded  by  society.    I)ut  they  do  not  afiect  exchange,  all  govemmental  control  except  the  imme- 

the  essential,  economical  nature  of  capital  any  more  diate  vote  of  an  assembler,  must  be  abolished  in  this 

than  the  bleeding  stripy  of  the  slave  afiect  the  color  system  in  order  that  equality  may  assume  sway  and  eadi 

of  the  diamond  which  nis  oppressed  labor  draws  from  individual  may  have  his  own. 

the  mine.  In  America  every  laborer  can,  and  most  Proudhon  devoted  a  powerful  intellect  to  the  solo- 
laborers  do,  possess  themselves  of  capital.  This  is  the  tion  of  social  issues.  He  declares  that  "capitals  are 
only  way  in  which  the  social  balance  can  be  righted  if  tools  inert  in  themselves.''  Less  radical  than  Marz,  he 
capital  inclines  it  against  labor.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  would  have  an  afsociation  of  producers  and  oonsomenL 
capital  to  move;  wealth  may  lie  idle  if  the  owner  who  by  reciprocity  and  exchange  of  products  wonU 
chooses  that  fonn  of  gratification.  But  capital  must  escape  for  ever  the  '^domination  of  capital"  Then 
be  put  into  the  social  current,  and  be  held  always  sub-  would  follow  *' abolition  of  exploitation  in  all  its  forms;" 
ject  to  the  want  of  one  or  manv.  It  loses  its  nimble  *'  gradual  and  pacific  annihilation  of  the  action  of  capi- 
qualities,  its  faculty  of  being  told  ofi'bv  the  head  at  any  tdf;*'  '*  creation  of  gratuitous  credit;"  "sooority  and 
time,  unless  it  thus  pulsates  with  the  daily  life  and  want  c* juitable  reward  of  labor ; "  * '  emandpation  of  the  pro- 
of mankind.  The  laborer  must  move  with  it,  and  thus  letariat "  The  fonn  is  different,  but  the  sodal  chaiin 
catch  some  of  the  social  force  which  is  engendered  with  is  about  as  great  as  that  advocated  by  Man,  in  so  fit 
every  forward  movement  in  the  world's  life.  as  capital  is  affected.    It  is  govemment  made  eu^^ 

This  current  of  civilization,  this  in-and-out  fiow  of  eveiv  man  his  own  banker,  eveiy  man  his  own  empkiyer 

capital  and  labor,  which  enters  into  all  transactions,  and  laborer,  and  all  taught  and  managed  bv  the  state. 

lar^e  or  small,  and  which  constitutes  the  daily  business  But  who  would  teach  the  teachers?    Mill  savs  pin» 

of  Fife,  must  be  formulated  in  a  term  which  partakes  of  apples  are  needless ;  so  is  the  third  slice  of  bread  at 

the  nature  of  both.    The  banker  and  trader,  the  man-  a  meal.    Two  slices  would  sustain  existence,  but  nuu^y 

ufacturer  and  farmer,  do  not  hold  all  the  functions  of  find  life  easier  if  they  commute  the  third  slice  into 

the  middleman.    The  employer,  the  French  entrq^re-  pineapple.    Others  like  to  wear  jeweliy,  and  whoriuB 

neur,  is  not  the  sole  social  accent  in  the  intercourse  of  say  that  either  is  ¥nx)ng  in  the  social  scale? 
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Public  sentiment  ma^  <^^£?  ^®  ^^"^e  and  distribution  nu»r  have  sluggish  and  inert  wealtL  The  best  social 
of  wealth  through  ethics.  The  American  Revolution  order  ensures  wealth  most  surely,  and  still  more  stimu- 
destroycd  the  tea — ^which  was  capital— in  Boston  har-  lates  the  creation  of  capital^  the  servant  of  both  wealth 
bor.  A  '*  higher  law^"  as  it  is  called,  came  in  and  su-  and  labor.  Caoital  surely  mcreases  the  means  of  com- 
peneded  the  economic  law.  Afler  £ing  George  and  munication,  ana  laborers,  using  these  improved  travel- 
the  rebels  were  reconciled,  B,fter  the  moral  disorder  wa;^  now  find  their  best  opportunity.  Poor  as  the 
ceased,  tea  became  useful  again.  It  was  the  same  United  States  was^  three-quarters  of  a  centuiy  since, 
pound  of  tea  always,  but  the  social  mood  changed  its  the  French  economist  Coquelin  saw  that  its  more  active 
value  and  power.  employment  of  capital  and  credit  would  give  it  the  ad- 
Society  acts  ethically  through  nublic  sentiment^  but  vantage  over  richer  England  and  fVance.  The  result 
it  has  no  economical  interest  m  tne  use  an  individual  has  justified  his  sagacity.  Civil  order,  the  freedom  of 
makes  of  his  wealth  or  capital  [Die  bottle  of  brandy  the  individual,  elastic  capital, — ^these  arc  the  effective 
which  intoxicates  a  human  brute  sells  at  the  same  price  elements  of  modem  wealth.  Out  of  these  factors  comes 
with  that  which  fescues  an  invalid  from  death.  In  or-  the  social  movement  we  have  sketched, 
der  that  the  social  movement  may  go  on  and  capital  be  We  dose  with  the  following  summary : 
created  and  recreated,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  con-  1.  Capital  is  a  part  of  wealth,  the  more  fluid  part 
sumption,  as  we  have  shown.  Brandy  may  be  used  2.  Capital  is  convertible  value,  that  part  of  society's 
well  or  ill,  but  it  can  never  be  other  than  a  good  sub-  substance  which  is  av^lable  for  any  want 
stance  of  wealthj  a  good  form  of  capital,  economically  3.  Capital  is  a  social  substance,  which,  combining 
considered.  It  is  a  certain  value  in  excnange ;  a  run-  with  labor  through  a  social  agent,  creates  a  new  sub- 
let of  brandy  carried  into  any  part  of  the  world  will  have  stance  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  society,  (w.  B.  w. ) 
a  more  certain  value  than  a  sack  of  wheat  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  is  the  taking,  by  due 
The  antithesis  of  labor  and  capital  is  wholly  artificial,  process  of  law,  of  the  life  of  an  offender  as  a  punish- 
if  we  consider  the  social  energy  of  capital  as  above  ment  for  the  commission  ofa  public  offence.  Formerly, 
stated.  It  is  not  that  there  Is  any  i)articular  liind  de  nearly  all  offences,  except  veiy  slight  ones,  were  pun- 
voted  to  labor,  but  because  all  individual  members  of  ishable,  in  England,  with  death,  and  sentence  thereof 
society  participate,  through  the  power  of  the  market  was  imposed,  though  in  vary  many  cases  a  commuta- 
in  the  social  movement  which  creates,  nourishes,  ana  tion  to  imprisonment  was  granted  b;^  the  Crown.  This 
forwards  capital.  The  owner  might  have  kept  his  bul-  rendered  tne  administration  of  criminal  justice  very  un- 
locks in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  gratify  his  whim  or  certain,  as  courts  and  juries,  not  knowing  whether  a 
greed.  They  might  die  amid  an  over-abundance  of  commutation  would  be  granted,  were  loath  to  trust  to 
cattle,  and  thus  do  the  world  no  good.  The  moment  an  uncertain  clemency.  Courts  quashed  indictments 
they  became  capital,  convenient  and  commodious,  the  or  held  ^em  invalid,  or  on  the  eviaence  discharged  the 
world  was  better  fed.  If  calicoes  are  abundant,  the  accused,  tn  the  most  technical  and  absurd  ^unds,  thus 
laborer  gets  more  of  them.  If  tobacco  advances  in  rendering  criminal  law  the  subject  of  criticism  and  ridi- 
price,  more  is  planted  and  his  pipe  is  soon  filled  more  cule.  In  a  recent  case  (Fralich  v.  People,  65  Barbour, 
cheaply.  More  capital  means  more  commodities^a  51)  the  court  said:  '*  When  objectionslike  those  insisted 
greater  return  to  each  member  of  society,  whatever  the  on  by  the  counsel  were  available,  the  prisoner  was  re- 
rate  of  wa^es  may  be.  fused  the  aid  of  counsel  and  the  right  to  examine  wit- 
Capital  incr^BU9es,  in  mbn^  first,  then  interest  lowers,  nesses  in  his  own  defence.  The  courts  were,  under  the 
jiroduction  is  stimulated ;  products--commodities^mul-  circumstances,  compelled  to  interpose  these  technicalities 
tiply,  prices  lower,  consumption  extends.  This  is  true  in  order  to  save  the  accused  from  an  uiijust  conviction, 
in  principle,  and  it  is  true  m  historic  fact  Wherever  Many  of  these  rules  are  still  permitted  to  shield  of- 
any  thrin  has  been  exereised  consumption  has  extended  fenders  from  punishnient  due  to  their  crimes,  although 
to  more  and  more  individuals  in  the  great  community  the  reasons  whichjustified  their  adoption  have  long  since 
of  society.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  of  individuals,  passed  away.  It  is  the  application  of  these  absurd 
Capital  is  not  a  creature  devouring  society,  nor  are  cap-  technicalities,  at  this  day,  that  is  bringing  the  adminis- 
itaUzers — creators  of  capital — ^monsters  preying  on  the  tration  of  criminal  law  into  contempt  We  are  gradu- 
other  members  of  society.  The  commodity  is  always  ally  getting  rid  of  them,  and  the  courts  are  applying  the 
the  same — bread,  brandy,  or  gold — ^while  the  individual  more  wise  and  safe  rule  that  no  error  shall  avau  a  pris- 
capitalizers  are  social  agents,  imperfect  fellows,  con-  oner  to  escape  punishment  unless  it  manifestly  appears 
struinff  in  a  faltering  way  the  social  wants  they  see  that  it  may  nave  done  him  some  material  injury, 
around  them,  and  wnich  become  the  breath  of  their  Criminal  laws  cannot  be  successfnDy  or  efficiently  en- 
nostrils.  The  Rocky  Mountain  grazier  did  not  eat  an^  forced  unless  sustained  by  public  sentiment  If  these 
more  beef  because  tLe  bullock  was  converted  into  cam-  laws  are  populariy  regarded  as  cruel  or  uiijust,  juries 
tal ;  neither  did  the  butcher  in  Liverpool  nor  did  Roth-  will  disagree  or  acquit,  notwithstanding  the  strongest 
Bchild,  who  ftumished  the  exchange  in  London,  the  mag-  and  most  emphatic  charges  from  the  bench.  When  the 
net  which  drew  the  bullock  across  the  seas.  No  one  criminal  might  be  executed  for  stealing  a  sheep  as  well 
of  the  party  could  eat  more  than  one  bee&teak,  how-  as  for  murder,  he  had  not  the  slightest  inducement  to 
ever  his  so-called  capital,  **  the  share  of  the  capitalist,'*  refrain  from  murder  if  he  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
might  increase.  Rothschild  out  of  his  profits  bought  a  carrying  off  the  sb^p.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  effect 
diamond  perhaps,  but  that  did  not  increase  the  price  of  of  the  criminal  law  as  it  existed  in  England  in  the  last 
the  steak  sold  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  Capital  is  century.  Not  only  the  thief  caught  in  the  act  of  theft, 
created  out  of  indivioual  wants,  organizing  through  and  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  brought  stron^- 
highly-trained  individuals-^  not  mere  employers  and  ly  into  action^  but  persons  tne  least  criminally  disposed, 
traders,  but  social  agents — into  social  wants.  with  ample  leisure  tor  reflection,  were  necessarily  affectea 
In  order  to  forwara  and  complete  this  process  we  must  by  the  national  sentiment  (as  expressed  in  the  national 
give  the  individual  free  play  m  his  wants,  or  we  shall  laws)  that  it  was  no  greater  crime  to  kill  a  fellow-Eng- 
QOt  get  the  frill  economic  power  of  capital,  although  we  lishman  than  to  pidc  a  pocket 
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With  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  for-  law  making  it  the  dnty  of  the  oourL  in^  pufoomnmg 

mation  of  more  humane  views  the  abolition  of  capital  sentence  oi  death,  to  appoint  a  time  tor  its  ezeeotioa, 

punishment,  except  for  murder  and  a  few  other  atrocious  and  that  a  warrant  should  issue  under  the  seiil  of  the 

crimes,  began  to  be  agitated.    Sir  Samuel  Komilly  did  court  commanding  the  sheriff  to  cause  ezeoution  to  be 

much  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.     Sir  «James  done.    In  IS60  capital  punishment  was  practicalhrabol- 

Mackintosh  was  a  worthy  successor  in  the  same  work,  ished  in  New  YorK  {Laics  I860,  ch.  410,  p.  712),  tmt  m 

In  1832,  1833,  and  1835  the  number  of  capital  crimes  great  wns  the  sudden  increase  of  murders  in  tha2t  State 

was  largely  reduced.     Lord  John  Russell  still  further  under  that  law  that  in  1862  (LatnlS&B,  oh*  197,  p.  368) 

reduced  the  list  of  capital  offences.    Since  1861  mnr-  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  restore  capita]  pmiiah- 

der  and  treason  have  been  the  only  offences  capitally  ment  m  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.    The  effect 

punishable  in  England.    Corresponding  efforts  m  the  of  the  law  of  1862  was  an  immediate  and  a  marked 

cause  of  humanity  followed  in  the  United  States.    In  falling  off  in  the  number  of  murders  oocairing  in  that 

April,  1841,  a  select  committee  of  the  assembly  of  the  State. 

State  of  New  York  presented  an  elaborate  report  upon  Iowa  abolished  capital  punishment^  1872  {ch.  786, 

die  subject,  recommending  the  abolition  of  capital  pun-  Laics  1872),  and  restored  it  in  1878  (ch.  165,  Xtaica 

ishmcnt  and  substituting  imprisonment  for  life  for  all  1878), 

crimes  then  punishable  by  death,  with  the  proviso  that  Study  of  these  facts  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the 

in  cases  of  treason,  murder,  and  arson  in  the  first  degree,  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  not  advisable.     Cbbbb 

the  governor  should  not  have  power  to  pardon,  but  of  murder  constitute  probably  the  ovUy  dass  of  crimes 

might  order  a  new  trial  in  the  court  in  which  the  against  which  public  sentiment  sustains  its  enforoe- 

conviction  was  had  on  the  discovery  of  any  new  and  ment     One  who  wilfully  and  deliberately  destroys 

material  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused!     Wliere  human  life  ought  justly  to  forfbit  his  own;   because, 

abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  murder  has  been  fii^i  such  a  jpunishment  deters  others  similany  inclined 

tried  it  has  not  proved  beneficial.    Perhaps  ^e  State  from  committing  a  like  offence ;  and,  secondly,   the 

of  Maine  presents  the  best  illustration  of  its  effects,  lives  of  others  are  in  more  danger  from  him  than  from 

In  that  State  in  1837  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  one  who  has  never  committed  the  offence, 

make  its  infliction  optional  with  the  governor.     He  The  statutes  of  some  States  practically  enaUe  jurors 

very  rarely  awarded  this  extreme  penalty,  and,  as  a  ^  decline  to  inflict  the  death -penalty  except  in  atro- 

consequence,  murders  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  cious  cases  which  clearly  fall  within  the  definition  of 

in  1 860  Maine  had  "  become  notorious  for  its  murders. "  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Nevertheless,  from 
years,  not  an  execution 


m  1834  to  1864,  a  period  of  thirty      Bv  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  the 
[ecution  took  place.     At   length  a  death-penalty  is  inflicted  for  the  following  crimes: 


were  a  more  atrocious  crime  than  the  murdering  of  a  sentence  a  person  convicted  of  treason  to  imprisonment 

wife  or  a  friend.    So  illogical  an  enforcement  of  the  &t  hard  labor  fur  not  less  than  five  years  and  a  fine  of 

capital  law  of  course  produced  little  effect  outside  of  notless  than  $10,000.    The  following  outline  shows  the 

the  prisons,  and  murdering  went  on  till  Gov.  Chamber-  grades  of  crime  for  which  capital  punishment  is  pro- 

lain  executed  Harris,  a  negro,  for  the  murder  and  rape  scribed  or  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  several  States : 

of  two  old  women.     His  successor,  Perham,  refused  to       a  u  ^  ^     t    «v   it-.*  j  .■ 

enforce  the  law,  «d  «ipital  mme  foon  p«^ed  more'  ^::^ir-U^lrt'^J'S^^^^tS'SS;^ 

rapidly  than  ever,  imtif  the  legislature  passed  a  law  re-  of  the  jury,  trSaoD                      «*«"«»  ••  «»  aworowm 

storing  the  death-penalty  without  evasion,  and  Wagner  CWonKfo.— Murder,  if  deliberate  or  premeditated  or  d«ie 

and  Lowell  were  hung  for  the  murder  of  five  or  six  vie-  in  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  to  pen>etrate,  some  felony. 

tims,  men,  women,  and  children.   The  effect  of  the  new  If  human  life  is  lost  in  consequenoe  of  arson,  the  offence  ii 

law  and  its  strict  enforcement  was  very  striking.    ]>uring  deemed  murder.    In  all  cases  a  Jury  shall  decide  the  qnes* 

the  entire  year  following  its  passage  only  one  homicide  **^J!L**^JE®°J®^^i?*!S"'  ®!^  *i.    ji— *  ;i                _*       .^ 

occurred  in  Maine,  and  In  that  ««e  the  murderer  com-  deSS'Kolw  b^?;";^^^^^^^          ^SfoBtiSSlS^^ 

mitted  suicide  immediate^  after  the  C9mmi8sion  of  his  any  railroad  or  by  loosening,  taking  or  or  lemorins  m 

cnme.    Yet,  m  the  face  of  these  facts,  m  1876  the  legis-  pah  of  the  superstructure  of  a  railrbad,  or  by  wUftillT 

lature  abolished  capital  punishment    The  result  of  one  Doming  any  building  or  vessel.    The  general  asBemlily 

year  of  the  law  of  1876  was  more  striking  than  the  m«y, commute  the  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

effect  of  die  kw  rj^torin.  ^^^^^^^                       Bar^  to^rt^rni^X^'r^;^?^^^^^^ 

a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  adoption  of  the  last  law  be-  executed  or  not,  murde;  in  the  flnt  degree,  rape.         ^ 

lore  eleven  cruel  and  unnatural  murders  had  been  com-  F/oru2a.— Murder  in  the  fint  degree,  rape  and  kindnd 

mitted  in  the  State.  crimes;  the  latter  may  be  punishra  by  imprisonment  for 

In  Massachusetts  prior  to  1876  a  sentence  of  death  life.    An  accessory  before  or  after  the  Ikct  in  murder  is 

could  npt  be  executed  until  a  warrant  had  been  issued  punishable  with  death  or  a  fine  not  ezoeedins  $1000,  or 

by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  com-  ^f^|!?f  ^J^"*  ^otexc^i»K  twelve  months,  or  By  fine  and 

mandinfthe  si;eriff  to  cause  execution  to  be 'done.  ^^r^r-^^A^^sS.  t '^^^^^^^^                          prodneing 

Ihe  operation  of  this   aw  was  extremely  bad.     Cnm-  death ;  murder.    But  if  the  jury  trying  the  case  idimll  n^ 

inals  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death  had  ommcnd  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  the  pre- 

the  chance  not  only  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  but  of  profit-  siding  judge  Rhall  so  sentence :  if  the  oonviction  is  founded 

ing  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  tne  governor  and  council,  "olely  on  circumstantial  testimony,  the  presiding  Judge 

The  delay  and  uncertainty  of  execution  which  were  in-  5?*^  sentence  to  confinement  in  the  pei^tentiaiy  for  life, 

ddental  to  this  practio.  had  done  much  to  deprive  the  ^^^'^^]Zt^r^m^^^               ''  "^  ""^ ^^'^ 

sentence  of  death  of  its  proper  influence  on  the  public  i«,„a,>._Trea8on ;  for  murder,  or  arson  where  m  hnmaa 

In  18/6  the  le/^islature,  to  remedy  this  evil,  passed  a  life  is  lost,  the  punislmient  is  d.ath  or  imprisonment  nor 
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^xr^edlng  foarteen  yean.    The  Jan^  shall  fix  the  panish-  son  who  shall  commit  murder  while  under  sentence  of 

meat  by  their  verdict,  or  upon  a  plea  of  gaUty  the  court  imprisonment  for  life  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 

■hall  do  so.  dead/' 

Indiana.— The  following  crimes  are  punishable  by  death  £i<ni^  Carolina,— Atbou;  murder;  rape, 

or  confinement  in  tho  State  prison  for  Ufe,  in  the  discretion  Tennetaee, — Murder  in  the  first  degree,  but  the  court  may. 

of  the  Jury:  arson  if  a  life  be  lost;  murder  in  the  first  on  recommendation  of  the  Jury,  commute  the  punishment 

degree ;  treason.  from  death  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  penitentiary. 

Iowa. — Murder  in  the  first  degree,  death  or  imprisonment  Texat. — Death  occasioned  by  arson  is  made  murder ;  mur- 
for  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  or,  if  the  ofiender  der  in  the  first  degree;  i>eijury  to  a  material  fact  in  a  cap- 
plead  guilty,  tho  court  must  designate  which.  ital  case  if  the  i>erson  accused  of  the  capital  felony  is  con- 

Kantat. — Murder  in  tho  first  degree,  treason.  victed  and  suflTers  the  i>enalty  of  death ;  treason,  death  or 

Kentucky,— Anon  where  human  life   is   lost ;   murder,  imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Jury, 

death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  in  the  Vermont. — ^Arson  where  life  is  lost;  murder  in  the  first 

discretion  of  the  jury ;  treason,  death  or  confinement  in  the  degree,  the  degree  to  be  determined  by  the  Jury  on  oonvic- 

penitentiary,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  years,  tion,  and  on  plea  of  guilty  to  be  determined  by  the  court 

in  the  discretion  of  the  jury.                                                ^  on  examination  of  the  witnesses ;  treason. 

Louisiana. — Arson;   burglary    with    intent    to  commit  Virginia. — Murder  in  the  first  degree;  a  convict  guilty 

rape,  etc. ;  murder,  or  poisoning  with  such  intent;  rape;  of  felony  if  he  kill,  wound,  or  inflict  other  bodily  iigury 

survivor  of  a  duel  wherein  one  of  the  parties  was  killed ;  upon  one  if  deat^  ensues;  treason, 

treason.  West  Virginia. — Arson  in  the  night*time,  death  or  oon- 

Afain^.— The  death-penalty  abolished  absolutely.  finement  for  life,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  but  if  they 

Maryland.— Arson  or  accessory  thereto,  death  or  im-  find  that  at  the  time  no  person  ^as  in  the  building,  not 
prisonmcnt  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  five  nor  more  less  than  five  years ;  a  convict  guilty  of  killing  an  officer 
than  twenty  years ;  burning  a  public  building  or  con-  or  guard  or  wilfully  infilcting  an  iigury  from  which  death 
spiring  to  bum  the  same,  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  ensues ;  the  survivor  of  a  duel  resulting  in  the  death  of 
penitentiary  for  not  more  than  fifteen  years ;  burning  or  de-  one  of  the  parties  thereto ;  murder  in  the  first  degree,  ex« 
atroying  an  arsenal  or  magazine  or  naval  stores  ur  attempt-  cept,  if  the  Jury  convict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  they 
ing  or  conspiring  to  bum  the  same,  death  or  confinement  may,  in  their  discretion,  further  find  that  he  be  punished 
in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  If  such  farther  find- 
ten  years ;  buming  an  outhouse  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-  jng  be  not  added  to  their  verdict,  the  accused  shall  be  pun- 
house,  etc.,  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  ished  with  death ;  but  if  added  he  shall  be  punished  by 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve  years ;  carnal  abuse  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  during  his  life,  and  no 
of  a  child,  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  pardon  shall  be  granted  him  unless  his  innocence  be  estab- 
less  than  eighteen  months  nor  more  than  twenty-one  i  ished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govemor.  If  the  accused 
years;  murder,  death;  treason,  death  or  confinement  in  plcadguilty  of  murder  in  the  first  (degree,  sentence  of  death 
the  penitentiary  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twenty  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiaA-y  for  life  shall  be  pro- 
years.                                                -        ,              ,      ,  nounced  upon  him  by  the  court  as  may  seem  right,  in  tho 

Massachusetts.— ^uiaeT  in  the  first  degree,  the  jury  to  same  manner  and  with  like  efiect  as  if  he  had  been  found 

determine  the  degree.  guilty  by  the  verdict  of  a  Jury.    Treason,  death  or,  at  the 

ifiMipan.— Treason.    The  revision  of  1833  punished  mur-  discretion  of  the  Jury,  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 

der  in  the  first  degree  with  death,  but  that  of  1846  omitted  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  by  confis- 

the  death-penalty  in  murder,  leaving  it  only  in  cases  of  cation  of  his  real  and  personal  estate, 

treasoti.                                                                           ^  Wisconsin. — In  this  State  capital  punishment  was  abol* 

Minnesota. — Death-penalty  abolished,  except  that  when-  ished  in  1853. 

ever  upon  the  trial  of  any  i>erson,  upon  an  indictment,  for  Capital  punishment  is  required,  as  it  clearly  should  be, 

murder  in  the  first  degree,  the  Jury  shall  have  agreed  upon  in  nearly  all  the  States  to  be  privately  infiicted.    There  is 

a  verdict  of  guilty  of  such  offence,  such  Jury  may  also  do-  much  more  terror  and  more  l^neficial  results  in  such  exe- 

termine  that  the  person  so  convicted  shall  bo  punished  by  cutions  than  in  those  publicly  administered.     See  Cox's 

death,  and  if  they  so  render  their  verdict  tho  person  so  principles  of  Punishment,  prefixed  to  Cox  &  Saunders's  Otia- 

convicted  shall  be  punished  by  death.  inal  Acts;  Beccaria,  Grimes;  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force; 

IfwwMfppi.— Persons  convicted  of  arson  in  tho  first  do-  Coppinger,  Capital  Punishment;  Moir,  Capital  Punishment; 

gree,  of  rape  or  kindred  crimes,  or  of  murder,  shall  suffer  O'Sullivan,  Capital  Punishmeni;  Pike's  History  of  Crime; 

death,  unless  the  Jury  shall  by  their  verdict  fix  tho  pun-  133  North  American  Seriow,  634 ;  Fielding's  Inquiry  into  th$ 

ishment  at  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life.    For  Causes  of  the  LaU  Increase  of  Bolfbers;  Stephens's  History 

treason,  death.  0/  Criminal  Law, 

aaceltoS  by  the  verdict  uSdS^JteuctioM  ofS^court ;  ^od^s  of  If\fUctmg  Capital  BmtshmerU.'-'The  Jews 
rape,  death  or  penitentUry  not  less  than  five  years,  in  tho  jrequently  stoned  their  cnmmals  (Lev.  xx.  2),  but  bum- 
discretion  of  the  Jurv;  treason,  death  or  confinement  in  ing  auve  18  also  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belong- 
the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ton  years.  ing  to  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24),  and  was 
^«6r«lw.--Murder  in  the  first  degree.  continued  under  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  few  instances 
JWa.-Ar8on,  where  a  life  or  lives  are  lost;  murder  in  n^y^  j^  54)       ^his  punishment  was  frequently  in- 

'IreicX^Wrs.-Murder  in  tho  first  degree,  the  jury  to  ^^  in  mediaeval  and  later  times  upK)n  heretics. 

determine  the  degree,  and  on  a  plea  of  guUty  the  court  to  Ah©  vestal  virgins  of  Itome  who  violated  their  vows 

do  so.  ot  chastity  were  buned  alive,  and  the  same  pimishment 

New  Jersey.— Murder,  first  degree,  aiders,  abettors,  coun-  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Bntons.    Cru- 

Hollors,  and  procurers;  treason.  cifixion  was  common  among  the  Assyrians,  Persians, 

New  York.-MnTder  in  the  first  degree  and  treason.  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.     It 

North  Carolina.— Bvaglxry;  the  survivor  of  a  duel  result-  was  aboliuied  in  t^he  Roman  empire  by  Constantino, 

ing  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  thereto ;  wilful  mur-  A.  D.  330.    Garrotinf^  by  a  machine  for  strangling  crim- 

der ;  rape ;  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  any  felony  pun-  inals  is  the  method  used  in  Spain  and  its  dependencies. 

IfJiSn  nnTi^w^^tlSlii  J^^^^^^^^  Beheadmg,  the  decoPaiio  ofthe  Romans_Lwas  intro- 

•^hV-L'i^er^^^^^^^^  duced  into  England  from  Normandy  by  ^Uliam  the 

Orej^on.— Murder  in  the  first  degree;  treason.  tonquerpr  m  1076  as  a  leas  ignominious  mode  of  put- 

PenrMy/vonta.— Murder  in  the  first  degree.  fuig  noble  criminals  to  death.   Waltheqf,  earl  of  Hunt- 

Rhode  Island.— The  death-penalty  was  abolished  in  thii  in^on,  was  the  first  so  executed.   The  invention  of  the 

State  in  1852,  but  in  1882  it  was  enacted  that  "every  per*  guillotine  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Joseph  Ignatius  Guiliotin* 
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ftflerwliamitwafl  named,  in  1789.^  ft  was  made  a  mode  has  recognized  the  docUine  in  treaties  with  rarioa 
of  capital  punishment  in  France  in  1792.  Pellitier,  a  countries.  It  has  been  proposed  further  to  limit  mari- 
highwayman,  was  first  executed,  and  Dangremont  was  time  capture  so  as  to  ezdude  all  private  property. 
its  first  political  victim,  Aug.  21, 1792.  Death  by  boil-  whether  of  the  enemy  or  a  neutral,  except  oontrabuia 
ing  was  prescribed  by  statute  22  Hen.  YIII  (1531).  of  war.  This  doctrine  is  supported  Iqr  those  holding 
The  act  was  repealed  in  1547.  The  first  execution  in  advanced  views  of  international  law  and  fay  nations 
£ngland  by  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  was  that  possessing  a  large  commerce  without  adeanate  laval 
of  Maurice,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  m  1241.  Malefao-  protection.  The  great  naval  powers,  like  Great  Brit- 
tors  stood  in  a  cart  under  the  gallows,  with  the  rope  tin.  aro  decidedly  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  ruli 
round  their  necks,  until  the  sijnial  was  given ;  the  which  would  deprive  them  of  many  of  the  benefits  (if 
cart  was  drawn  away  and  the  criminal  was  left  hang-  their  offensive  maritime  st3«ncth.  It  is  not  probaUe, 
ing.  Eari  Ferrers,  who  was  hanged  May  5,  17C0,  was  thereforo,  that  the  rule  of  absolute  exemption  from 
the  first  executed  oy  the  drop.  Hanging  in  chains,  or  seizure  or  violation  of  private  property  of  the  enemy  at 
gibbeting,  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  July  25,  sea  will  soon  be  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations.  See 
1S34.     A  law  was  pa>sed  m  New  York  in  1S.S8,  enact-  Contraband  op  War.  (a.  p.  s.) 

ing  that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  by  a  CAPUCHINS  (Ordo  Mnorum  Oc^fmcdnoi-um)  HI 
ix>weriul  current  of  electricity.     The  first  execution  AMERICA.    The  Capuchins  are  a  branch  of 

took  place  in  1890,  and  excited  much  adverse  criticism,  ^71  j^^;  the  Franciscan  order,  distinguished  by  great 
thougii  with  little  warrant  in  the  tacts.         •  ed.    (p.  79  asceticism,  and  in  dress  by  the  hood  {cappyc' 

CAPTURE.  Capture  of  p^^perty  in  time  of  war  *»*'»•  «<*•)•  a'o,  (xwouche),  whence  their  popukr  name. 
has  been  greatly  limited  in  recent  warfare.  Public  Introduced  into  Irance  in  1574,  and  befriend^  by  (Jar- 
property,  says  Field  in  his  Interiuitional  Code^  ?  840,  dinal  Richelieu,  they  were  chosen  as  chaplains  to  the 
must  be  rcspccte<l  and  protected,  so  long  as  not  used  French  military  posts  in  North  America.  Th^  labored 
for  militao'  purposes,  in  the  following  cases:  (1)  in  Acadia  and  the  a^jacentBritish  possessions,  in  Braiil, 
Lighthouses,  storm-signals,  interoceanic  canals,  subma-  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1642  they  had  permanent 
rine  cables,  and  all  structures  and  establishmente  ex-  missionary  stations  on  the  Kennebec  and  Fenobscot 
dusively  for  the  uses  of  peaceful  intercourse.  (But  a  rivers.  Me.  EVom  1722,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  up 
Delligerent  may  destroy  or  impair  these  for  self-preser-  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States^  were  under  the 
vation. )  (2)  Palaces  and  offices  of  government,  halls  almost  exclusive  religious  guidance  or  the  Capuchina 
of  legislation  and  of  justice,  churches  and  temples  of  The  French  Revolution  neariy  destroyed  the  order.  At 
religion,  hospitals,  and  other  establishments  of  wi  ex-  present  the  Capuchins  have  a  seminary  at  Calvary,  Wis. , 
dusively  religious  or  charitable  character.  (3)  Mu-  and  houses  at  Calvary,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburg  JBerman, 
seums,  gallenes  of  art,  monuments  and  works  of  art  Pa.,  Utica,  Syracuse,  K.  Y.  (2  houses),  and  Fort  Lee, 
libraries,  books,  and  manuscripts;  observatories  and   N.J.  (j.  V.  o'c.) 

scientific  instruments;  depositories  of  state  papers  and  CAPYBARA,  a  South  American  quadruped  of  the 
public  archives  of  historical  records,  scientific  iiwtru-  fi^jly  Hydrochcaidce  and  order  RodenHa ; 

ments,  muniments  of  property,  judicial  and  legal  docu-  p  ^  ^„:  ^hg  llydrochaTUA  capj^ara,  noted  as  l^  far 
ments,  and  other  institutions  of  civil  education  and  ed.  (p.  80  ^he  lai^^est  existing  representative  of  the  or- 
culture.  This  rule  IS  sustained  bv  writers  on  interna-  Min.ea.).  ^er  to  which  it  belongs,  beiM  some  4  feet  long, 
tional  law,  but  it  is  sometimes  violated  by  belligerents,     i^  ij^g  ^  somewhat  hog-like  aspect,  with  a  masmve  body, 

The  rules  as  to  the  capture  of  pnvate  property  both  moderately  long  limbs,  large  head,  blunt  muzzle,  long, 
on  land  and  sea  are  conflicting.  According  to  strict  ^j^arse,  scanty  hair,  small  eyes  and  ears,  undea  muffle, 
law,  a  belligerent  has  the  right  to  seize  and  appropn-  nebbed  feet,  and  no  tail.  The  color  is  duU  reddish- 
ate  or  destroy  any  property  (^  the  enemy  found  m  the  i^^^^  ^bove,  brownish-yellow  bebw.  The  toes  of  the 
country  on  the  happening  of  the  war ;  but  m  practice  f^^  feet  are  four,  of  the  hind  three,  term-nating  in  km 
this  right  IS  now  seldom  exercised.  As  to  pnvate  hoof-like  nails.  The  skull  is  massive,  with  deep  zygo- 
property  m  the  enemy  s  territory  found  by  an  invading  y^atic  arches  and  long  paroccipital  processes;  the  piJate 
army,  it  is  now  considered  the  rule  as  well  as  the  prac-  extends  back  of  the  teeth,  and  the  incisive  foramina  an 
tice  to  abstain  from  any  injury,  seizure,  or  molestation  gmall ;  the  mandible  has  a  small  masseteric  ridge  ;  the 
except  such  as  military  exigencies  reqmr^    The  most  ^^j^^  formula  is  the  same  as  in  CaviidtB,  and  indeed 

difficult  Question  arises  upon  t^«  "^^^..^^ .  «^,P^^  nearly  all  the  Hystricine  series  of  rodents  (p.  m.  J^} ) : 
pnvate  property  of  the  enemy  at  sea.     Up  to  the  latter    .     *        .    .   '  i    ^      ^v        i        _         \L 

part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nentwl  ships  bearing  <t?  »PPe''n«'~«  aw*"^**;  ^emdars  areremaA- 
enemy's  goods,  and  neutral  goods  borne  by  enemy's  aWy  complicated  by  foWings  of  the  enamd,  which  di- 
ships,  were  declared  by  some  nations  to  be  tainted  with  ▼«le  them  mto  more  or  fewer  transvcrBe  lobes  cemented 
belKwrency,  and  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  together,  the  badt  upper  molar  indeed  ha^ng  twd« 
This  doctnne,  so  far  as  relating  to  neutral  ships,  was  nwro^  plates.  TJe  extreme  dongation  of  toe  b«A 
abandoned  by  the  nations  parties  to  the  armed  neutral-  "PP^  mo'"i  «^  «i?  oo-ordinated  extension  bwkiraid 
ity  of  1780.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  it  was  de-  <«  *«  alveolar  portion  of  .the  jaw,  which  is  so  great 
dared  that  "  a  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  *»*  th®  n?"'""^  bone  art«c«l«te8  with  the  XTDunios^ 
the  exception  of  oontreband  of  war;  and  neutral  goods,  near  the  glenoid  foma,  arc  the  pnncipal^aijcte^ 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  the  famihr  Hydrothomda  as  diBUnguidie«lfi<)m  Gi- 
to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag."  The  original  ««<*f-,  In  habite  the  apybaia  is  aquagic,  frequenting 
partieTto  the  Declaration  of  Paris  were  Great  Britain,  ?»« Jj^es  and  nvers  of  the  continent  fiom  Om»Qa  to 
Xustria,  Prance,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Tur-  l*.l*la«*j  and  westward  mto  portions  of  Pern  and  Bo- 
key;  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  HoUand,  Bel-  •»'^.„(?ee  Cavt.)  («.  c.) 

gium,  Portugal,  Denmark,  the  Boman  States  (Italy),  CAEACARA,  an  American  rapaaous  bwd  of  the 
and  many  othera,  including  most  of  the  South  Amen-  amily  Fcdeonidxe,  sub-family  iWj/6orma;  the  I\:4ybo- 
can  Governments.    The  United  States  Government  nu  caraeara  or  P.  thanu  of  naturaliats,     In  ootain 
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tochnioal  diuacters  of  the  skull  and  scapular  arch  this  which  he  has  finally  accomplished  in  1882  in  twelve  vol« 

genus  is  allied  closely  to  the  typical  falcons ;  the  exter-  umes.    In  it  he  has  observed  the  most  exact  fidelity  to 

nal  characters  are  more  those  of  the  buzzard-hawks,  the  original,  while  the  style  has  been  universally  praised, 

while  in  its  indolent,  slovenly,  and  carrion-feeding  hab-  His  poetry,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  is  marked  by  a 

it«  the  caracara  resembles  the  vultures.    The  be^  is  religious  spirit,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  representative 

long,  high,  compressed,  little  hooked,  not  toothed,  with  of  Uie  school  of  Manzoni. 

the  commissure  straight  to  near  the  end;  the  nostrils  CAEDINAL,  or  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  a  oonirostraJ 
are  peculiar  in  dia^  and  position,  being  obliouely  linear  osdne  passerine  bird  of  the  &milj^  Frmgillidce,  the  Car' 
and  opening  high  in  the  ed^e  of  the  cere ;  tne  head  is  dinaJtis  mrginianvjs  of  authors,  inhabiting  more  south- 
extensivelv  denuded  and  bristly :  the  shank  is  long  and  eriy  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  noted  alike  for 
almost  naked.  The  bird  is  nearly  or  about  2  feetlong,  the  beautv  of  its  pluma^  and  the  richness  of  its  son^. 
with  the  winjf  about  16  inches,  the  tail  about  10;  the  It  is  also  known  as  the  Virginia  red-bird  and  Virgi^a 
color  is  blackish,  more  or  less  extensively  and  regularly  nightinjgale — the  latter  a  most  misleading  term,  as  there 
barred  with  yellowish- white ;  the  tail  whitish,  with  a  is  no  bird  of  the  United  States  which  m  the  least  re- 
broad  black  terminal  zone  and  numerous  narrow  black  sembles  the  European  nightingale.  The  cardinal  is  8 
bars ;  the  bill  and  feet  yellowish.  The  caracara  inhab-  or  9  inches  long ;  the  wing,  about  3} ;  the  tail,  4 ;  the 
te  the  entire  southern  border  of  the  United  States,  and  head  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  pointed  crest ;  in  the 
thence  extends  mto  Mexico  and  tropioal  An!erica :  in  male  the  general  plumage  is  a  bright  red^  ranging  from 
places  where  food  is  abundant,  as  about  slaughter-  vermilion  to  a  more  rosy  tint,  obscured  with  gray  on  the 
nouses,  it  sometimes  congregates  in  large  numbers,  the  back ;  the  face  with  a  black  mask ;  the  bul  red :  the 
Unlike  most  hawks,  it  walks  with  ease  on  the  ground,  female  is  brownish,  paler  and  somewhat  ochraceous  be- 
The  United  States  bird  is  generaUy  rated  as  a  variety  low,  but  crested  like  the  male,  and  with  more  or  less 
{avduboni)  of  the  South  American  P.  tharus.  A  sec-t  red  on  the  crest,  wings,  t«dl,  and  under  parts.  This 
ond  and  auite  distinct  species  of  the  genus  {P,  lutotm)  bird,  of  striking  appearance  and  brilliant  vocal  powers, 
inhabits  tKe  island  of  Guadalupe,  off  the  west  coast  oi  ai)ounds  in  the  Southern  States,  becoming  less  numer- 
Mexico.                              •                              (e.  0.)  ous  in  the  Middle,  and  rarely  reaching  New  England. 

CARBONDALE,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  111.,  is  on  A  variety  ( C.  v.  iqneus)  occurs  along  our  Mexican  border 

the  Illinois  Central  Railroadj  56  miles  N.  of  Cairo  and  and  thence  southward ;  it  is  very  similar,  but  the  black 

125  miles  S.  R  of  St  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  Central  mask  is  narrowed  or  broken  on  the  forehead.    Some 

Railroad,  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Ridlroad,  and  the  Grand  other  species  inhabit  .the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

Tower  and  Carbondale  Railroad.     It  contains  two  ho-  The  Texas  or  parrot-billed  cardinal  {Pyrrholoxia  sinr 

tels,  two  banks,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six  churches,  uata)  belongs  to  a  different  genus,  characterized  by  the 

six  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Southern  Illinois  Normal  very  short,  stout,  tumid  bill;  with  very  strongly  convex 

University,  founded  in  1869.     It  has  three  flour-mills,  culmen  and  sinuous  commissure ;  in  form  and  size  it 

woollen-factory,  two  machine-shops,  and  minor  indus-  resembles  the  ordinary  cardinal,  but  the  bill  is  whitish : 

tries.     It  has  five  parks ;   its  property  is  valued  at  there  is  no  black  Irontlet ;  the  plumage  is  aahy-brown, 

$2,500,000,  the  yearly  expenses  are  $7500,  and  the  paler  below,  with  crimson  or  carmine-red  in  definite 

puolic  debt  is  $60,000.     It  was  settled  in  1856,  and  in-  areas  on  the  crest,  throat,  breast,  mid-line  of  belly,  and 

oorporated  in  1868  as  a  city,  and  no  liquor  is  sold  in  it  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail.    All  these  birds  agree 

Population,  2213.                             '  closely  in  their  habits,  haimting  shrubbery,  chajpparal, 

CARCANO,  Giulio,  an  Italian  poet  and  novelist,  or  other  thick  undergrowth,  from  the  heart  oi  which 
was  bom  at  Milan,  Aug.  7,  1812,  of  a  patrician  fam-  issue  their  rich  rolling  notes,  while  the  performers  are 
ily.  After  preliminary  studies  at  Turm  ho  studied  hid  from  the  view.  The  nest  is  built  m  the  thickest 
law  at  the  University  of  Pavia.  Before  completing  his  bushes,  for  the  most  part  of  intertwined  rootlets,  bark- 
studies  he  published  in  1835  a  romance,  Ida  adla  Torre,  strips,  and  similar  materials ;  the  eggs  are  about  four  in 
In  1839  this  was  followed  by  Angdo  Maria,  a  touching  number,  rather  elliptical  than  oval,  and  very  heavily  col- 
story  of  a  village-girl,  which  soon  passed  through  ten  ored  all  over  with  brown,  gray,  and  other  neutral  tints, 
editions  and  was  translated  into  Irench  and  German.  The  birds  feed  chiefly  upon  seeds  and  iruits,  like  other 
In  the  revolution  of  March,  1848,  he  took  an  active  FringiUidoi,  and  are  not  migratory.                  (b.  c.) 

Eart,  being  secretary  of  the  provisional  Government  of  CAREY,  Henry  Charles  (1798-1879),  the  greatest 

lombardy  and  being  sent  to  JParis  on  a  diplomatic  mis-  of  American  economists,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec 

sion.    "Wnen  banished  by  the  Austrian  Govemmenf  in  15, 1793,  being  the  oldest  son  of  IVIathew  Carey  (ruf« 

1S49,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  spent  infra).    His  father  took  especial  pains  with  his  edu- 

two  years  in  Piedmont    After  the  war  of  Italian  inde-  cation,  even  training  him  in  the  observation  and  study 

pendence  in  1859  he  was  appointed  by  the  national  Gov-  of  economic  facts  as  they  walked  the  streets  together, 

emment  inspector  of  schools  in  the  province  of  Milan.  He  early  developed  practical  talent ;  in  his  ninth  year 

He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Lom-  he  attended  the  first  trade-sales  in  New  York,  where 

bard  Institute  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Supenor  Coun-  he  vas  called  *'  the  little  bookseller,**  and  in  his  twelfth 

cil  of  Public  Instruction.    In  1876  he  became  a  senator  he  took  charge  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  his  father's 

of  the  kingdom.     He  had  continued  his  literary  activ-  firm.  '  In  1812  he  served  in  the  militia  raised  for  the 

ity,  producing  a  number  of  domestic  and  popular  nov-  defence  of  Philadelphia.    In  1814  he  became  the  second 

eb.  of  which  the  best  known  is  Damiano,    He  has  also  partner  in  his  father's  firm,  and  continued  in  the  busi- 

published  three  tragedies^  two  volumes  of  lyric  poems,  ness  of  publishing  and  bookselling  until  1836.     In 

and  a  series  of  biographies  of  distinguished  men.    A  1828  his  firm  became  Washington  Irving's  publishers, 

select  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Florence  to  that  author's  express  satisfaction,  as  indeed  they 

in  four  volumes  (1861-70).    His  last  romance,  which  were  known  as  the  most  spirited  and  energetic  house  in 

appeared  in  1876,  QaJbrei  e  Camilla,  is  founded  on  an  the  trade. 

episode  of  the  war  of  independence.    In  1843  he  be-  In  1833,  Mr.  Carey  bought  a  house  in  Burlington,, 

gan  the  transla^on  into  Italian  of  Shakespearo's  plays,  N.  J.,  where  he  resided  imtil  1855.    On  his  retirement 
Vol.  II.— 6 
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from  the  book-business  in  1836  he  invested  a  nart  of  'could  not  exist  without  their  ciicalation,  and  that  tiisy 
his  fortune  in  a  paper-mill,  in  which  he  sustainea  heay^  were  of  prime  importance  as  local  centareB  of  bvuBiWH 
losses  during  the  depressing  years  1837-40.  During  his  impulse  and  facility.  He  faycned  the  remoiietiatkm 
residence  in  New  Jersey  he  felt,  as  did  the  people  gen-   of  silver,  and  resisted  3Ir.  Shermaa'fl  fdan  for  the  re- 


erally,  the  oppressions  growing  out  of  the  monopoly  sumption  of  specie  payments,  believing  that  there 

granted  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Co.    He  no  necessity  to  make  our  currency  dependent  npoo  our 

was  n  ')t  the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  a  corporation  variable  and  uncertain  supplv  of  gold 

which  levied  toll  at  its  pleasure  upon  the  intercourse  For  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Caiey  had  been  de- 

betwe<;n  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  country,  and  which  ca3an^  visibly.    He  felt  keenly  the  privations  and  le- 

showed  the  grossest  favoritism  to  the  business  interests  strictions  which  accompanjr  old  age,  although  hia  im- 

of  its  directors  and  stockholders.     He  began  a  war  of  mediate  family  and  his  fhends  lost  no  o^nortnni^  to 

pamphlets,  petitions,  and  newspaper   articles  which  lighten  the  burden.    He  contracted  the  lOneflawhidi 

forc^  the  company  to  a  public  defence  of  the  manner  resulted  fatallv  in  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Hibenuia 

in  which  its  franchises  were  exercised,  and  then  to  a  Society,  founded  by  his  father  in  1798,  and  died  Oct 

reform  of  the  worst  abuses  of  its  exceptional  powers.  13,  1879.    He  bequeathed  his  Valuable  libraiy  to  thB 

Mr.  Carey  thus  began  that  struggle  to  secure  tne  §ov-  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

ermental  regulation  of  the  great  railroad  corporations  Books  and  Doctrines, — Mr.  Carey  began  his  pal)& 

which  still  IS  in  progress.  career  as  an  economist  by  an  Essay  on  ike  RaUjaf 

In  1855,  Mr.  Carey  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  Wages^  (1835),  which  was  mainly  a  reply  to  Mr.  N.  W. 

he  lived  as  a  retired  gentleman  until  his  death.    His  Senior's  lectures  on  the  same  sulgect     In  this  he  le- 

spacious  house  at  Tenth  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  the  f^ted  what  has  been  called  "the  seesaw  theoiy"  of 

*^Carey  Collection**  of  pictures  and  his  library  of  statia-  wages  and  profits,  then  so  current  an^ong  orUiodox 

tical  and  economic  literature  were  arranged,  was  the  economists.    In  1836  he  printed,  but  did  not  publish, 

scene  of  weekly  reunions  in  which  the  visitor  to  Phila-  The  Harmony  of  Nature^  as  ExMnted  in  tne  Lmcs 

delphia  met  with  some  of  the  pleasantest  and  the  most  t^hich  ReffuUiU  the  Increase  of  the  PrmulaHon  and^ 

characteristic  society  of  the  city.    Especially  during  t^e  the  Means  of  Snlsistetice,  and  in  the  Identity  <>f  the  &- 

hospitalities  of  the  Centennial  year  these  gatherings  terest  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Suloecty  the  Juandiord 

were  thron^^  by  distinguished  visitors,   who  cher-  ond  the  Tenant^  the  Capitaligt  and  the  Wfmrkman^  die 

ished  his  friendship  by  constant  correspondence  up  to  Planter  and  the  Slave.    A  verjr  few  copies  still  ezisL 

the  time  of  his  death.    In  social  intercourse  he  was  In  1837-40  appeared  his  Principles  of  Ihlitioal  Eoom- 

brusque  but  delightful,  full  of  anecdote  and  remi-  ^V:  in  three  volumes,  which  was  translated  intoltal* 

niscenco  and  of  reckless  and  humorous  speeches,  ex-  >an  in  1853  and  into  Swedish  in  1853-56.     In  1838  ap- 

hibiting  a  raciness  and  mtense  individuality,  while  his  peared  The  Credit  System^  in  IVcmee^  Cheat  BrUam^ 

inexhaustible  kindliness  won  him  the  personal  regard  <ind  the  United  States,  which  is  an  ampler  treatment 

of  all  who  really  knew  him.     His  family  circle,  in  which  of  a  subiect  discussed  more  briefly  in  the  /Vtne&lei. 

he  was  the  most  tender  of  husbands  and  fathers,  was  In  1840  ne  concluded  this  first  group  of  his  writOMi 

broken  in  1847  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  the  aster  of  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  Currency,    in  all  these  worEs 

the  artist  C.  R.  Leslie.  be  elaborates  the  principle  that  there  is,  in  Bishcm 

In  1857,  and  again  in  1859,  he  visited  Europe.     On  Butier*s  phrase,  a    constitution  and  comae  of  nature 

the  former  visit  he  warned  3Ir.  George  Peabody  of  the  in  economical  matters  as  elsewhere — that  it  18  a  ayatem 

impending  panic  in  America,  and  Mr.  Dallas  in  Paris  of  harmony  and  beneficence,  expressing  to  xm  the  be- 

of  the  approach  of  the  Secession  movement  and  the  nevolence  of  its  divine  Author,  and  exactly  adapted  to 

danger  to  the  Union.  the  needs  of  our  human  nature.    The  bnaineaB  of  the 

Mr.  Career  had  been  a  member  of  the  Republican,  economist  is  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  economic  order; 

party  from  its  inception,  as  he  recognized  the  nght  and  that  of  the  statesman  is  simply  to  remove  all  obatacks 

duty  to  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  the  spread  of  to  the  free  play  of  those  laws.    From  this  he  dmwa 

slaverv.    Into  the  strug/^le  for  the  Union  he  entered  the  inference  that  governmental  interference  in  the 

with  his  whole  heart,  anmiatinff  his  fcllow^itizens  by  economic  sphere  is  radically  mischievous ;  that  nme- 

Toice,  pen,  and  personal  example  to  the  maintenance  stricted  commerce  between  the  nations  must  condnoe 

of  national  unity.    He  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  both  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  all ;  that  the  least  leatrioted 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Chase,  the  latter  submitting  to  banking  sjrstem — he  contrasts  Rhode  Island  with  Penn- 

him  the  plan  for  a  national  banking  system,  and  find-  sylvania^is  the  safest ;  and  that  patenoal  gOTemmoit 

iiig  his  predictions  as  to  the  weak  points  of  the  first  defeats  its  own  end&    His  method  throngix>ut  ia  the 

draft  fully  confirmed  by  experience.      In  politics  he  reverse  of  that  of  the  orthodox  eoonomista :  like  hit 

continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  to  the  last    He  was  father,  he  alwavs  was  hungry  for  facts,  and  believed 

a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1872  that  these,  and  not  assumptions,  fumiah^  the  atft 

which  prepared  the  new  constitution  for  Pennsylvania,  basis  for  sociological  investigation, 

and  gave  valuable  aid  in  shaping  its  provisions.    He  With  this  point  in  Mr.  Carey's  teaching  some  of  hit 

opposed  the  policy  of  a  rapid  and  wholesale  contraction  European  disciples — M.  Bastiat,  M.  Benjamin  Rampal, 

of  the  national  paper  currency  inaugurated  in  1867  by  Herr  Schulze-Belitxsch,  and  Prof  Banndd — stop.    It 

Secretary  McCulloch,  believing  that  it  would  inflict  was  from  the  Principles  that  M.  Bastiat  derived  not 

needless  and  widespread  suffenn^  upon  classes  which  only  the  doctrines,  but  most  of  the  aigmnenta  and 

had  inciured  debts  during  the  period  of  expansion,  and  many   illustrations,    of   his   Harmonies  *  ietmmniqwm 

would  result  in  the  currency  of  wild  monetiuy  plans  and  (1850),  without  acknowledgment  of  taxy  aort.     But 

theories,  especially  among  the  owners  of  mortgaged  Mr.  Carey  was  driven  by  the  hard  lo^c  of  &cta  to  a 

farms  in  the  West     When  his  fears  were  realized  in  further  development  of  his  system.     When  the  /Vmch 

the  rise  of  the  Greenback  party,  he  eaually  opposed  p/esappeared  the  country  was  goinj^  through  the  8e?«n 

their  plan  to  cancel  all  bfmk  paper  ana  to  substitute  depression  which  economists  Hke  his  &ther  ascribed  to 

Treasury  notes,  as  he  believed  that  the  country  banks  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  ayttem  in  1835l 
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The  people  at  large  were  satisfied  that  this  view  of  money  plavs  an  active  part  in  the  I'ndustnal  economy ; 

causes  and  effects  was  right,  and  in  1840  they  elected  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  association  as  well  as  of  ez- 

a  Whig  President  pledged  to  restore  the  protective  change:  that  its  accumulation  at  various  industrial  cen- 

tariff.     From  the  tariff  of  1842  Mr.  Carey  expected  tres  is  determined  not  by  demand  in  the  sense  of  simple 

nothing  but  a  prolongation  of  the  disasters  under  which  need,  but  by  that  local  development  of  industrial  fac- 

he  with  others  had  suffered  in  the  preceding  years,  ulty  which  makes  money  more  useful  at  the  points  to 

But  he  was  fairly  staggered  when  he  saw  the  Uovern-  which  it  tends  than  at  those  from  which  it  flows ;  and 

ment  credit  restored,  Sbor  finding  employment,  capital  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  checks,  it  will  gather  Into 

expanding  its  ventures  in  legitimate  Dusiness,  ana  all  &  few  great  centres  of  population  where  its  previous 

those  goc^  results  achieved  which  he  should  have  pro-  accumulation  has  enablea  the  most  perfect  organization 

Dounced  impossible.    He  was  silenced,  and  until  1848  of  labor.     As  against  the  English  school  generally,  he 

he  maintained  this  silence,  studyingthe  problem  in  the  showed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  wage-fund  (accepted  in 

new  lights  of  national  experience,    ny  1847  he  reached  his  Principles)  is  a  delusion  resting  on  no  facts ;  that 

the  conclusion  that  he  had  under-estimated  the  number  there  is  no  natural  and  necessaiy  rate  of  wages,  while 

and  the  force  of  the  hindrances  which  may  arise  to  the  there  are  necessaiy  upper  and  lower  limits  to  the  rise 

beneficent  operation  of  the  laws  of  economic  order,  and  fall  of  wages ;  that  the  employer  finds  his  interests 

He  parted  with  none  of  the  positive  results  of  his  ear-  promoted  by  high  w^es  more  than  bv  low ;  and  that 

lier  works,  but  he  came  to  see  that  in  some  circum-  the  constant  decline  m  the  value  of  all  the  aocumula- 

stances   the  co-ordinating  power  of  Government  is  tions  of  past  labor  results  in  a  tendency  to  equality  of 

needed  to  secure  a  harmonious  development  of  na-  condition  between  labor  and  capital,  the  former  grow- 

tional  industry  by  removing  the  hindrances  which  more  ing  constantly  in  power  to  command  the  services  of  the 

developed  communities  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  latter.     For  the  xtric^  of  a  thing  is  determined  by  the 

to  offer  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  newer  and  tne  cost  not  of  its  production,  but  oi  its  reproduction,  and 

less  developed.     In  1848  appeared  The  Pasty  the  PreS"  with  every  improvement  in  method  or  advance  in  art, 

ent^  and  the  Future^  (Sweoish  translation  by  S.  J.  Cal-  and  often  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  products,  the 

lerholm,  Stockholm,  1849-51),  devoted  mainly  to  a  cost  of  reproduction  is  diminished.     Tnings  fall  in 

refutation  of  the  assumptions  involved  in  Mr.  Hicar-  value,  man  rises.     Closely  related  to  this  definition  of 

do's  theory  of  rent ;  in  1851 ,  The  Harmony  of  Interests^  price  are  his  definitions  oi  value  and  of  wealth,    Reoog- 

Manv/acturin-g  and  Commercial^  collected  from  the  nizing  with  Ricardo  the  antithetic  relation  of  the  two 

gages  of  The  rlow,  the  Loom^nd  the  Anvils  to  which  conceptions,  he  overcame  the  perennial  difficulty  ex- 

e  freauently  contributed,     lliese  were  followed  by  perienced  by  the  English  school  in  fixing  the  sense  of 

The  Stave-Trade^  Domestic  and  Foreign  (1853) ;  Let-  either  term.    Value  he  defined  as  the  measure  of  nar 

ten  on  JntemcUional  Copyright  (IS5Z) ;  Letters  to  the  ture*8  resistance  to  our  obtaining  the  objects  of  our  de- 

President  on  the  Foreign  and  Vamestis  Policy  of  the  sires;  wealth,  as  the  measure  oi  man's  victory  over  na- 

Union  (1858);  and  his  System  of  Social  Science,  in  ture*s  resistance.    Finally,  as  against  the  whole  English 

three  volumes  (1858-59;  translated  into  German  by  school  and  its  American  representatives,  he  showed  that 

Carl  Adler,  3  vols.,  Miinchen,  1863-64;  2d  ed.  1866;  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  of 

also,  Berlin,  1866,  and  Wien,  1870 ;  abridged  by  Miss  different  rank  in  industrial  development  oflen  results  in 

Kate  McKean,  Phila.,  186-,  and  translate  from  this  serious  iivjury  to  the  less  advanced  by  preventing  the 

abridgment  into  German  and  Japanese).    This  is  his  accumulation  of  capital,  checking  the  development  of 

opus  maonumj  and  may  be  said  to  complete  the  writ-  ft  varied  industry.  destro3nng  the  power  of  mdustrial 

in^  of  his  constructive  period,  those  that  follow^  associations,  and  draining  the  countrv  of  its  money, 

being  occupied  with  reiteration  and  defence.  Mr.  Carey's  vigorous  advocacy  of  these  positions  soon 

From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Carey  elaborates  the  principle  won  for  him  a  foremost  place  as  the  representative  of 

of  his  earliest  works:  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  the  Protectionist  party.    From  1848  till  1857  he  was  a 

economic  order  which  exists  apart  from  all  our  notions  constant  contributor  to  the  columns  of  The  TrHnme; 

and  desires;  thai  its  laws  are  always  beneficent,  but  but  in  1857  Mr.  Greeley  for  a  time  abandoned  the 

maybe  thwarted  by  human  wilfulness  or  stupidity;  and  struggle  on  the  passage^  of  the  tariff  law  which  still 

that  the  business  of  the  economist  is  not  to  devise  but  further  reduced  tne  duties  of  the  horizontal  tariff  of 


Ag;ainst  Malthus  fae  asserts  that  the  ment  which  seemed  to  be  sweepmi 
growth  of  population  is  self-regulating  in  every  well-  To  the  inception  and  the  force  of  that  wave  Mr.  Carey 
governed  community,  and  that  the  pressure  of  pop-  contributed  more  than  any  other  man.  Before  he  died 
ulation  on  subsistence  characterizes  only  the  earUer  he  was  speaking  to  the  world  in  eight  European  and 
stages  of  society ;  in  this  anticipating  Herbert  Spencer,  one  Asiatic  language;  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
Against  Ricardo  he  asserts  that  the  whole  history  of  statesmen,  economists,  and  statists  of  nearly  every  Eu- 
mankind  proves  a  constant  progress,  not  fVom  richer  to  lopean  country ;  and  his  authority  was  alleged  in  the 
poorer  soils,  but  the  reverse ;  that  the  **  law  of  dimin-  debates  of  American  congresses  and  European  parlia- 
ished  return  from  the  soil "  with  the  increase  of  labor  incnts.  (a.  e.  T.) 
expended  is  the  direct  reverse  of  the  truth ;  and  that  the  CARET,  Mathew  (1760-1839),  an  American  pnb- 
value  of  land  is  derived  not  from  the  natural  and  inaUen-  1  jsher,  economist,  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
able  properties  of  the  soil,  but  from  labor  expended,  thus  lin*  J&o*  28, 1760,  and  was  the  son  of  a  large  baker  and 
anticipating  and  disproving  tiie  agrarian  socialism  which  contractor  for  the  army.  He  gave  no  promise  of  men- 
bases  its^lfnpon  ortnodox  doctrines  as  to  land  and  land-  tal  force  in  his  youth,  and  received  only  a  limited  educa- 
ownership.   Against  Hume  and  Torrens  he  showed  that  tion.   At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  prin- 
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ter  and  bookseller,  at  his  own  desire  and  in  spite  of  his  and  especially  ground-rento,  were  taxed  to  the ^ 

father*s  dislike  of  that  calling,  and  became  a  voracious  tion  of  personal  property.    In  1810,  althoogh  a  Demth 

reader  of  such  books  as  came  in  his  way.    In  1779  he  crat,  he  supported  the  proDoeal  to  renew  the  bhiiter 

wrote  and  announced  for  publication  a  pamphlet  on  of  the  first  United  States  Bank,  takiQg  tbree  monliM 

The  Urgent  Necemty  of  an  ImmedicUe  Repeal  of  the  from  his  business  to  study  the  subject  and  illiutnte  h 

Whole  Penal  Code  against  the  Roman  Catholics.    The  by  his  pen ;  but  he  received  no  encouragement  from  the 

title  and  some  daring  motto^  on  the  proposed  title-  du-ectors,  who  even,  through  a  fklse  sense  of  dignity 

page  excited  so  much  mdignation  that  the  Roman  Oath-  and  delicacy,  refused  him  any  information  he  mi^t 

olic  committee  was  alarmed,  and  offered  a  reward  for  need.    Besides  letters  in  TKe  Democratic  /Ve^he 

the  discoveiy  of  the  author.    Toung  Carey's  father  published  Desultory  R^ections  and  Nine  Letten  to  Dr,^ 

procured  its  sunpression  as  the  only  means  to  avoid  a  Adam  Seyherty  and  visited  Washington  to  mge  the 

prosecution,  ana  sent  his  son  to  Paris  with  letters  of  matter^  but  without  avail.    The  party  in  power  had 

mtroduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  gave  him  employ-  little  faith  in  banks  of  any  kind,  and  much  fear  of  a 

ment  in  his  printing-office  at  Passy.    After  a  year  he  national  institution  of  this  kindL    To  soften  the  perty 

returned  to  Dublin  and  got  work  on  The  Freeman! s  asperities  which  divided  Democrats  and  Federalists,  he 

JaumoZ,  and  in  1783  started  The  Volunteer' s  Journal  wrote  and  published  in  1814  his  celebrated  OftVc -Branch, 

to  promote  the  agitation  then  going  forward  for  the  which  parsed  through  ten  editions  in  less  than  four 

parliamentary  independence  of  Ireland.     He  was  ar-  years,  being  reprinted  in  Boston,  Middlebunr,  Vt.,  and 

rested  for  libelling  tne  Irish  Parliament,  and  committed  Winchester^  Va. ,  with hispermission.    In  lidtarch,  1819, 

to  Newgate  until  the  end  of  the  session.     Having  ex-  appeared  his  Vindicice  Htbemica^  designed  to  vindicate 

hausted  his  funds,  he  emigrated  in  the  fall  of  1784  to  the  Irish  Catholics  from  the  charges  involved  in  the 

America,  landing  at  Philadelphia.    La  Fayette,  who  reports  of  the  rebellion  and  alleged  massacre  of  1641— 

was  then  on  a  visit  to  this  coimtiy,  interested  himself  charges  then  recently  reproduced  in  GK>dwin'8  novel, 

in  the  young  Irish  patriot,  sent  for  him  to  his  lodging  Mandemlle.     Immediately  after  its  appearance  he  be- 

and,  besides  recommending  him  to  Americans  of  in-  came  deeply  interested  in  the  causes  of  the  general  de- 

fluence,  gave  him  four  hundred  dollars  to  start  a  news-  pression  of  industrjr  which  followed  the  War  of  1812-15, 

pBiper.     In  January,  1785,  Mr.  Carey  began  to  publish  and  took  part  in  the  orpnization  of  the  '*  Philadelphia 

The  Pennsylvania  Merald,  and  made  a  beginning  of  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  National  Industiy."    He 

the  practice  of  repjorting  tihe  speeches  at  public  meetr  wrote  for  the  society  all  but  two  of  the  Inief  "  addresses," 

ings  and  in  legislative  bodies.    A  political  dispute  led  which,  afler  a  wide  circulation  in  tract-form  and  in  the 

to  a  duel  with  CoL  E.  Oswald,  in  which  Mr.  Carey  was  columns  of  Northern  newspapers,  were  collected  into  a 

wounded,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  for  over  a  year,  volume,  ran  through  two  editions,  and  were  reprinted 

In  October.  1786,  he  aided  in  starting  The  Columbian  in  Boston.    The  other  two  were  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jack- 

Magazine^  both  as  a  partner  in  publishing  and  by  his  son.    Another  pamphlet  from  his  pen  the  society  r&- 

eontributions,  but  he  soon  withdrew,  and  m  January,  fused  to  adopt  as  couched  in  too  severe  language,  so  he 

1787,  he  began  to  pubUsh  The  American  Mt^seum^vfhmi  withdrew  in  1820  from  its  membership,  but  continned 

appeared  ^r  six  years,  and  was  much  superior  to  any  to  agitate  the  matter  for  thirteen  years,  in  which  time 

other  American  marine.    The  circulation  was  fairly  he  wrote  and  published  more  than  2000  pages,  mrnkwig 

lar^e,  but  the  subscnption  so  low  that  he  was  constantly  nearly  GO  separate  publications.    The  most  important 

embarrassed  for  money.     It  was  highly  commended  by  of  these  was  The  New  Olive  Branchy  or  An  Attempt 

Gen.  Washington,  Dr.  Rush,  Bishop  White,  and  others,  to  Establish  an  Identity  of  Interest  between  Agricultwrt^ 

On  relinquishmg  it  he  began  bookselling  and  publish-  Manufactures^  and  Commerce  (1820),  of  wnich  parts 

ing  on  a  small  scale,  and  at  this  he  continued  until  his  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  appeared  in  1831-32,  and  the  twehe 

retirement  from  business  in  1825.     In  1792  he  married  scries  of  tracts  called  Hamilton  (1822-26).     The  vahe 

Miss  B.  Flahavan.  who  proved  a  most  estimable  and  of  his  services  was  acknowledged  by  Cky,  MadisojD, 

useful  wife.     Of  tneir  nine  children,  six  grew  to  matu-  Adams,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  otherProtectioniit 

rity.     In  1793  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  the  city,  leaders  of  that  time.     Mr.  Carey  had  no  selfish  interest 

and  raged  with  fearful  violence.     Mr.  Carey  was  one  to  sen'e  by  a  course  which  cost  him  money,  time,  and 

of  the  committee  of  citizens  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  anxiety  without  making  him  any  adequate  return.    He 

and  the  care  of  orphans,  and  aflerward^  published  an  was  actuated  simply  by  a  passionate  patriotism  and  a 

account  of  it  which  ran  through  four  editions.    About  conviction  that  the  Free-Trade  policy  would  involve  the 

the  sanie  time  he  called  the  meeting  which  founded  the  industrial  ruin  of  his  adopted  countiv. 
Hibernian  Societv^  to  care  for  the  Irish  emigrants  com-       The  miseries  of  the  poor  and  of  the  laboring 


in  William  Cobbett's  Peter  Porcupine's  Journal^  and  glimpses  into  the  social  condition  of  the  city.     He  also 

retorted  first  in  A  Plurnh  Pudding  for  Peter  Porcitpine^  supported  by  pen  and  purse  the  policv  of  the  Ookmiia- 

and  then  by  TJie  Porcupiniad,  a  JBudibrastic  Poem,  tion  Society,  and  advocated  a  gradual  emanoipa^ou  of 

In  1801  he  formed  the  iplan  of  book-fairs,  after  a  model  the  Southern  slaves  ailer  the  fashion  adopted  in  the 

suggested  by  the  Leipsic  Messe,  and  the  next  year  it  Northern  States.     The  struggling  peonle  of  Grcece 

was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  booksellers  in  New  York,  found  in  him  a  zealous  friend.     In  1830  heooUeoted  u 

His  own  business  as  a  publisher  was  one  of  the  most  Miscellaneous  Essays  his  accounts  of  the  yellow  fever 

extensive  and  successful  in  America,  and  many  of  the  and  of  the  city  charities  and  many  ^hortrarpapenL    Hii 

most  popular  and  of  the  most  costlv  books  of  this  pe-  lesserpublications  are  counted  by  scores.  Hewasaninde- 

riod  bear  his  imprint.     In  1806  he  began  his  career  as  fatigaole  pamphleteer,  but  always  for  some  pqblio  end 

an  economist  by  publishing  strictures  on  the  system  of  Without  much  claim  to  grace  of  style,  he  genenJb 

taxation  pursued  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  real  estate,  niana>!ed  to  secure  the  public  attention  by  lui  fiaok. 
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dogmatic,  incisive  presentation  of  his  facts  and  theories.  Carl^n  aeain  took  up  her  pen,  and  wrote,  though  with 

He  died  Sept  16.  1839,  after  a  brief  iUness,  and  was  less  rapidity  than  before,  The  TradtTia-hovse  (1860) ; 

buried  m  St  Mary  s  churchyard  according  to  the  rites  Stockholm  behind  the  Seems  (1864) ;  The  Magic  Lan- 

of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  intelligent  tern  (1865) ;  and,  finally,  RecoUectians  of  Sweduh  Lit- 

and  devout  member.  erary  Life.  ISJfi-SO  (1878),  with  which  she  seems  to 

Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of  less  than  the  average  size,  have  clo&ed  her  industrious  career.    The  complete  Swe- 

and  was  lame  from  his  youth.    But  he  had  a  quick  dish  edition  of  her  novels  is  published  in  31  volumes, 

eve,  a  ready  tongue,  and,  unlimited  social  courage,  so  Many  ofthem  have  been  translated  into  Danish,  French, 

taat  he  never  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  any  com-  German,  and  English. 

|>any.     He  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  unimpeadied  integ-  No  other  Swedish  writer  has  been  read  so  extensively 

rity,  and  fervent  i)atriotisni ;  and  Philadelphia  has  had  as  Mrs.  Carl6n.     Her  stories  are  bright  and  sparkling, 

no  more  public-spirited  citizen.                     (r.  v^  x.)  giving  evidence  also  of  unusual  powers  of  observation. 

CARINAT^  (il  e.,  Ave»  carinaJUje^  n.  pL  ;  Lat  oa-  In  recomition  of  her  great  services  to  her  countiy'sliter- 
nW,  a  keel  or  keeled  vessel),  one  of  the  pnme  divisions  ature,  the  Swedish  Academy  gave  her  in  1862  its  great 
of  the  class  of  birds,  including  all  existing  birds  except-  gold  medal.  Her  literary  income  has  also  been  large, 
ing  the  ostrich  and  its  allies ;  named  Arom  the  fact  that  when  we  take  into  account  the  comparatively  small  popu- 
the  sternum  develops  a  keel,  which  is  wanting  in  the  lation  of  her  country.  Nor  has  she  been  ungrateful  for 
struthious  birds,  or  Eatitce  (Lat  rcUis,  a  ran).  The  the  appreciation  she  has  received.  She  has  foimded  a 
CarinatcB  have  no  teeth ;  more  or  fewer  of  the  verte-  fund  for  the  benefit  of  poor  fishermen  and  fishermen's 
brse  are  heterocodous,  having  saddle-shaped  ends  of  their  widows,  called  the  **  Rutger  Schmidt  Fund,*'  in  honor 
centrums,  and  some  of  the  coccygeal  ones  are  fused  to-  of  her  uther ;  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  talented  students  at 
gether  into  a  share-bone  or  pygostyle,  from  which  the  the  Upsala  University,  in  commemoration  of  her  de- 
tail-feathers radiate ;  there  is  extensive  postacetabular  ceased  son ;  tmd^  honor  of  her  husband,  a  fund  for 
ankylosis  ofpelvic  bones;  the  metaciurpal  bones  are  anky-  poor  teachers.  Though  lacking  in  deep  psychological 
losed  together,  and  the  wings  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  insight,  she  has  still,  By  her  graphic  pictures  of  every- 
fitted  for  flight.  The  carination  of  the  sternum  is  co-  day  life,  attained  a  place  among  the  great  romance- wri- 
ordinated  with  a  particular  condition  of  the  scapular  t<)rs  of  this  generation. 

arch,  the  scapula  and  coracoid  bones  meeting  at  less  Carl^n,  Johan  Gabriel  (1814-1875),  a  Swedish 

than  a  right  angle  (with  hardly  an  exception),  and  clav-  author,  second  husband  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 

ides  bein^  usiiailjr  present  and  complete.     In  Eatitce  Westgotland,  Sweden,  July  9^  1814.     He  studied  law, 

the  opposite  condition  of  t;he  scapular  arch  occurs.    In  but  soon  gave  \xp  his  law  practice  and  devoted  himself  to 

all  Carinatae  also,  excepting  the  tinamous  (Dromoeo-  literature.     Besides  some  manuals  for  lawyers,  he  wrote 

micUhce),  the  arrangement  of  the  palatal  and  pterygoid  Poeim  (1838)  and  Romances  of  Swedish  Life  (1846). 

bones  differs  notably  from  the  construction  of  the  sai%  He  is  also  known  as  the  editor  of  two  encyclopaedias— 

parts  in  RcUitce,     Some  of  the  oldest  known  fossil  birds,  Soenska  Fammeboken{lS5(y-b2)  and  Laswing  vid  hn- 

as  Archceopteryx  and  Ichthyomis,  had  keeled  breast-  sligaharden  (I860).     He  editea  the  poetical  works  of 

bones,  but  such  had  teeth,  amphiccelous  vertebrae,  etc.,  A.  M.  Lenngren  (1857),  Bellmann  (1856-^1),  and  J. 

being  therefore  excluded  from  Carinatce  as  here  de-  A.  Wadman  (1869).     His  Collected  Poems  a.ppeBied'm 

fined.     In  one  of  the  CarincUce,  the  ground-parrot  1870.    He  died  in  Stockholm,  July  6,  1875. 

( Stringops habroptUus),  the  sternal  keel  is  rudimentary.  CARUNVILLE,  the  coimtv-seat  of  Macoupin  co., 

(See  RA'm'iE.)                                                (e.  c.)  LL,  is  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  59  miles 

CARLEN,  Emilie  (Flyoare),  a  famous  Swedish  N.  E.  ofSt  Louis ;  two  other  raihoads  are  projected  to 

novelist,  was  bom  Aug.  8,  1807,  m  Stromstad,  daugh-  cross  at  this  point    It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  two  banks, 

ter  of  a  merchant,  Rutger  Schmidt    At  the  age  of  ^our  hotels,  two  weeklv  newspapers,  eight  churches, 

twenty  she  married  a  physician,  A.  Flygare,  afler  whose  and  grs^ed  schools,     it  has  a  splendid  courtrhouse, 

death,  in  1833,  she  spent  some  years  without  any  per-  erected  in  1870  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,000.    The  in- 

manent  residence.    During  this  time  she  became  en-  dustries  of  the  town  comprise  a  large  foundry  and  ma- 

faged  to  a  lawyer,  R.  Dalin,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  chine-shops,  four  flour-mdis.  a  woollen-mill,  tnree  coal^ 

road  views.    He  died  before  they  were  married,  but  shafts,  and  it  has  over  200  business-firms.    Blackburn 

still,  it  is  claimed,  her  intellectual  development  was  University,  a  Presbyterian  institution  with  a  theological 

greatly  influenced  by  him.    In  1839  she  became  domi^  dei)artment,  is  situa^  here.   The  university  was  found- 

ciled  in  Stockholm,  where  she  in  1841  married  John  ed  in  1852  with  a  liberal  endowment,  and  has  an  attend* 

Gabriel  Carl6n.     Mjts.  Carl^n  was  thirty  years  old  when  ance  of  more  than  200  students.     Population  of  Carlin- 

she  published  anonymously  her  first  romance,  Valdemar  ville,  3117. 

Klein  (1838),  which  evinced  literary  talent  of  great  CARLSON,  Frederik  Ferdinand,  a  Swedish  hia- 
power  and  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  torian,  was  bom  in  Upland^  June  13,  1811.  He  re- 
It  was  followed  by  a  long  series  of  novels,  appearing  in  ceived  his  education  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  where 
rapid  succession:  The  JKepresentative  (1839) ;  Gvstc^  he  graduated  in  1833,  and  travelled  through  Denmark, 
Lmdorm  (1839);  The  Professor  (1840);  The  Foster  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  making  a  long  stay  in 
Brothers  (IS40):  The  Dedication  of  Hammarby  Chttrch  Berlin  and  in  Rome.  On  his  return  in  1836  he  was 
(1841);  The  nose  of  Thistieton  (\Si2):  Chamberlain  made  professor  of  history  at  Upsala,  but  was  called 
Lassman  (1842) ;  The  Entail  (1844) ;  The  Fiddler  of  the  next  vear  to  Stockholm  as  tutor  to  the  prince  royaL 
St  John*s  Rode  (1846) ;  The  Maiden  Castle  (1848) ;  In  1847  he  resumed  his  professorship  at  the  university, 
A  Capricious  Woman  (1849);  The  Tutor  (1851).  which  be  represented  in  the  Diet  for  several  years,  in 
There  was  now  an  interruption  of  seven  years,  occa-  1863  he  resigned  this  position  to  become  minister  of 
sioned  by  the  death  of  her  son,  C.W.E.flv^are  (1829-  public  instruction  and  worship  at  Stockholm.  He 
1852),  who  by  his  translation  of  someof  nis  mother's  resigned  office  in  1870.  On  May  11,  1875,  he  wail 
sketches  into  German  and  by  original  works  had  dbown  recalled,  and  retained  the  post  imtil  November,  1878. 
decided  talent  as  a  schohur  and  novelist    In  1858,  Mrs.  He  ^s  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sweden  and  of  the 
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French  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  principal  work  is  where  he  found  a  firm  friesd  m  £dward  Irring,  dm 
his  History  of  Sioeden,  which  appeared  hoth  in  Ger-  teaching  there — *^the  freest,  hrotheiliert,  bravest  hu- 
man and  m  Swedish  (Svenges  xnstoria  under  Konunr  man  soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with/'  he  irrote 
fame  of  Ijfalziska  huset,  Stockholm,  1855-^81.  6  vols.),  ailer  Irving's  death.  In  two  years  Gariyle  had  defi- 
'his  work^  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  displayed  and  nitely  ^iven  np  the  ministry  and  grown  tired  of 
the  skill  m  its  management,  serves  as  a  sequel  to  the  '^schooi-mastenng:"  so  in  1818  he,  with  Irving,  wenl 
work  of  Geijer  m  Heeren  and  Ukcrt's  History  of  the  back  to  Edinburgn,  where  he  attended  law^^otam 
European  States,  Carlson  has  published  other  works  and  secured  a  few  private  pupils.  He  was  at  thil 
on  the  histoiy  of  his  country.  ^     time  attacked  with  tne  dyspepsia,  which  huted  all  hii 

GARLYLE.  the  county-seat  of  Clinton  oo.,  Ill,  is  life.  Sir  David  (then  Dr.)  i^wster  was  editing  the 
on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  47  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis,  and  Edinburgh  Eiicydopcedta,  and  emploved  Carlyle,  who 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  The  river  is  contributed  articles  on  Montaigne,  Monteeqmeu^  Nel- 
here  .crossed  bv  a  suspension  bridge  300  feet  long  and  son,  and  other  topics,  sixteen  in  all,  even  Yentonng  <m 
a  railroad  bridge  500  feet  long.  Carlyle  has  a  fine  so  remote  a  subject  as  Newfoundland.  In  18201aw 
court-house,  town-hall,  five  hotels,  two  banks,  four  was  abandoned,  and  his  studies  in  Oerman  literature 
weekly  newspapers,  seven  churches,  a  public  school  were  beeun,  for  he  was  akeady  meeting  refusals  for 
and  a  parochial  school.  It  has  four  furniture- factories,  proffered  translations  of  Schiller.  He  became  in  1822 
four  wagon-factories,  three  flour-mills,  a  grain-elevator,  the  tutor,  at  a  salary  of  £200  a  year,  to  Chaiies  Bulkr, 
and  a  saw-mill.  Coal  is  found  here,  but  is  not  much  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  to  nis  orothera.  By  that 
worked  as  yet  The  town  was  settled  in  1807,  and  in-  time  he  had  finished  a  translation,  which  Brewster  ed< 
corporatedinld37..  Its  property  is  valued  at  $1,500,000,  ited,  of  Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  TrigO" 
ana  its  public  debt  is  $1000.  The  people  are  cniefly  nonietry^  to  which  he  prefixed  a  paper  on  Pkt>portion, 
of  American  birth,  though  there  are  many  Germans,  valued  highly  by  him,  although  it  was  began  and  fin* 
Population,  2017.  ished  in  a  forenoon.    The  first  result  of  nis  German 

CARLYLE,  Thomas  (1795-1881),  the  most  prom-  studies,  a  paper  on  Faust,  he  furnished  in  1821  to  tha 
inent  English  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  New  Edinburgh  Review.  During  the  two  yeais  fol* 
bom  on  the  4th  of  Dec.,  1795,  at  Eoclefechan,  a  small  lowing  he  had  written  the  Life  of  Schiller  (printed  in 
village  in  Annandale,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  With  instalments  in  the  London  Magazine,  and  published  as 
this  place  is  also  identified  in  several  ways  the  name  of  a  book  in  1825),  and  had  translatea  WiOidm  Meister 
Robert  Bunjs.  who  died  a  few  months  afler  the  birth  published  in  1824,  in  which  year  he  followed  the  Buileib 
of  Carlyle.  Thomas  was  the  first  child  of  the  second  to  London,  on  his  first  visit  to  that  citv.  He  soon  grew 
marriage  of  James  Carlyle^  stone-mason  and  small  dissatisfied  with  his  connection  with  this  family,  and  in 
farmer,  known  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  much  stem-  July  his  engagement  with  it  was  terminated, 
ness  of  character — **  of  all  the  men  1  have  ever  known,       Irvingspme  years  back  had  been  the  tutor  of  Jane 

?|uite  the  remarkablest,*'  writes  his  son  of  him.  The  Baillie  Welsh,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Welsh,  who 
ather  of  James  was  remembered  as  somewhat  shiflless  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Welsh,  min* 
and  irritable,  but  in  the  main  honest  James's  first  ister  of  Ayr,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  John 
wife  was  a  remote  cousin ;  his  second,  Margaret  Ait-  Knox.  Jane  Welsh,  who  was  bom  in  1801,  had  onoe 
kin,  for  whom  Carlyle  showed  strong  afiection.  He  been  attached  to  Irving  by  a  feeling  mucn  stroncer 
speaks  of  her  as  **l)eautiful  in  all  that  makes  the  ex-  than  friendship,  but  his  word,  though  not  his  hearty 
ceHence  of  woman/'  and  as  having  '*a  good  deal  of  held  him  fast  elsewhere.  In  1821,  Cariyle  first  met 
wit  and  originality  of  mind."  Little  is  known  of  the  her,  and  for  some  time  the  disparitv  of  their  dinpoei* 
Carlyle  family  back  of  the  second  generation,  except  tions  made  anything  beyond  friendliness  oat  of^the 
that  it  was  probably  of  Cumberland  origin,  though  question.  But  in  1825,  the  year  in  which  he  paid  a 
Carlyle  himself,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  belief  twelve-days'  visit  to  Paris,  both  found  that  theylbved, 
in  a  pedigree  of  his  own  humble  branch,  traced  back  though  they  were  "not  in  hve,^*  as  Miss  Welsn  wrote 
ten  generations  to  a  Sir  John  Carlyle,  first  lord  of  him.  The  same  year  he  began  the  translations — "hon- 
Tortnorwakl.  From  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone,  minis-  est  journey-work,"  he  call^  them — known  as  Gemum 
tcr  of  Ecclefechan  church,  whose  son  was  Carlyle's  Ronuince^  published  in  1827  in  four  volumea  Misi 
firet  teacher,  and  from  his  own  father,  Carlyle,  who  Welsh  had  meanwhile  been  to  see  his  mother  at  Hod- 
was  a  quiet  child,  received  his  earliest  serious  imprcs-  dam  Hill,  where  the  Carlyles  were  then  living.  The 
sicns.  In  1805  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Annan,  wnere  romantic  interference  of  a  third  person  served  to  bring 
he  laid  a  ^ood  foundation  in  mathematics.  It  was  his  their  union  to  a  nearer  issue,  and  in  Oct^  1826,  th^ 
father's  wish  that  his  son  might  continue  his  educa-  were  married  and  went  to  five  at  Comely  Bank,  in  the 
tion  to  fit  for  the  ministry,  and  accordingly,  in  1809,  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  next  year  Uie  EkMbmrcfk 
when  nearly  fourteen,  he  set  out  on  foot,  with  a  com-  Review  accepted  his  articles  on  Richter  and  fk€ 
panion,  for  Edinburgh  Univeraity.  He  complained  State  of  German  Literature.  After  much  hesitation 
of  the  general  neglect  shown  him  there  as  a  scholar,  on  her  part,  his  wife  and  he  removed  to  Cralgenpnft- 
ona  professor  at  parting  from  him.  his  ablest  pupil,  tock  (^^craig  of  small  hawks"),  a  dreary  moorund 
manlicsting  **  not  me  slightest  sign  that  I  was  a  person  farm,  an  inheritance  of  the  Welsh^  situated  dzteeo 
whom  he  could  have  distinguished  in  anjr  crowd.  '  Sir  miles  from  Dumfries.  Here  they  lived  for  six  years, 
John  Leslie,  then  professor  of  mathematics,  appears  to  and  here  Carlyle  foimd  the  sought-for  opportonity  finr 
have  been  his  favorite.  He  soon  discovered  for  him-  uninterrupted  thought  and  work.  During  these  yeaa 
self,  what  he  announced  long  afterwards,  that  *Hhe  he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  reviews,  among 
true  university  of  our  dajis  is  a  collection  of  hooka"  them  the  brilliant  paper  on  Bums.  FroMer^s  Magfk^ 
He  completed  his  course  in  1814,  and  while  in  doubt  zlne  was  started  in  1830,  the  first  number  containing  sn 
in  re^ara  to  becoming  a  minister  be^an  to  teach  math-  article  by  Carlyle,  who  remained  a  contributor  thiougb- 
cmatics  at  Annan  until  181,6,  when  he  was  offered  the  out  his  life,  tnough  he  spoke  contemptoously  of  it  as 
I>osition  of  master  of  the  Burgh  school  at  Kirkcaldy,   the   "mud  magazine."    Jefirey,  then  editor  of  the 


Edinburgh  Revino,  and  in  some  wav  related  to  Mrs.  tiiHt  collected  edition  of  his  Oritical  and  MiaceUane<m» 

Carlvle,  paid  a  tuemorable  visit,  with  his  wife,  to  the  E»»ay»,  in  four  volumes,  appeared  In  1839,  containing 

lonely  couple  at  CraiKonputtock.     Slight  animosities,  nearl;  b]1  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature  since 

felt  on  account  of  Jeffrey's  arbitrary  cLanges  in  Car-  1827.     A  second  edition,  in  five  volumes,  was  needed 

lyle'a  manuscript,  were  then  smoothed  away ;  but  there  the  next  year,  when  also  appeared  two  editions  of  his 

afterwards  arose  a  inisunderstandine,  of  a  different  na-  political  tract  ChartuTn.     EVaaer  in  1841  republished 

ture,  which  never  quit«  disappearett.     John^  a  younger  Emerson's  Eatys,  and  Cariylo  liimished  a  preface, 

brother,  was  then  dependent  on  Carlj^e  while  seeking  reooni mending  his  fiiend  to  the  "small  thinking  pub- 

a  livelihood  as  a  doctor  in  London.     This  burden  and  ]io."     In  1844  he  wrote  a  shorter  preface  to  a  second 

hia  own  discouraging  prospects  had  straitened  Cartyle's  edition  of  tieae  Usajft. 

oircumslancea,  but  ha  refused  delicately  a  kindly  offer  \Vbila  gathering  materials  for  OTnw  CromwrWt 
fh>m  Jeffrey  of  an  annuity  of  £100.  Napier  soon  as-  heiteri  om,  Speeata  he  published  Fhit  and  /Veient, 
sumed  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieie,  and  which  f^imi^ed  the  ba^  of  an  article  by  Mazelni  in 
for  a  time  was  friendly,  thonch  at  last  relatjons  with  the  British  and  Foreiffn.  Review  for  Oct,  1843,  on  the 
him  terminated  suddenly.  Between  January  and  An*  "Genius  and  Tendency  of  Carlyle's  Writings."  In 
gust,  18ol,  Carlyle  had  completed  Sartor  Renartui,  1844  thesbameleaaopening  of  Maizini's  private  letters 
which  had  to  wait  two  years  before  it  saw  light,  al-  oaused  Carlyle's  hearty  Indignation,  though  neither  he 
though  be  went  immediately  to  London  ta  dispose  of  nor  bis  wife  had  political  sympathy  with  the  Italian 
the  finished  manuscript,  and  remained  there  with  hii  -  patriot  'Two  volumes  of  Vrom,wdl  appeared  in  1 845, 
vriie  during  the  winter  of  iS.,2-32.  While  there  he  follow^  in  1846  by  a  supplementary  volume.  In  the 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  father,  who  died  Jan.  23,  1832.  latter  year  Margaret  Fuller,  who  then  first  saw  him  at 
In  April  the  two  had  returned  to  Craigenputtock.  hJB  home,  says:  "He  seems  to  me  quite  isolated— 
<}oethe,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  pleasant  corre-  lonely  as  the  desert.  ...  He  sin^s  rather  than  talks, 
spondenoe  for  several  years,  died  in  March,  and  in  He  pours  upon  you  a  kind  of  satjncal,  heroical,  critical 
Jono  appeared  Carlyle's  only  contribution  lo  the  Nan  poem,  with  re^pilar  (fences."  He  edited  and  pub* 
Monthly  Magazine,  an  article  on  ,"The  Death  of  fished  in  JhMn-'i  Jfapiwihe  for  Deo.,  1847j  the  SJittM 
Qocthe."  The  next  winter  was  passed  at  Edinburgh,  fttptn,  under  the  tiue  of  "Thirty-five  Unpublished 
In  Aug..  1833,  there  came  to  see  Carlyle  in  hia  lonely  LeUers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  which  form  an  appendix 
retreat  the  then  unknown  Emerson,  who  has  described  to  later  editions  of  Oomicrft  The  authenticity  of 
the  meeting  in  his  English  Traits.  During  1833-34  these  letters  was  foolishly  questioned  at  the  time. 
Frastr't  Magaeine  printed  Sartor  Raartat  in  instal-  Emerson,  who  was  lecturing  m  England  in  1848,  de- 
ments, at  some  risk  to  the  publishers.  Emeraon,  in  scribes  Carlyle  as  then  "grown  so  fierce  and  savage 
1836,  edited  it  as  a  book  in  America,  bat  no  English  that  be  should  be  a&aid  of  trusting  some  of  his  more 
edition  appeared  until  183^.  Harriet  Martineau,  in  gentle  and  spiritually-minded  friends  in  his  presence." 
her  AvitAiwffraphy,  writes  plcasantlv  of  her  brinsing  to  lie  friendship  of  Carljle  and  Emerson  indeed,  about 
Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne  Ilow,  Chelsea,  whither  he  that  time  and  for  some  time  afler,  seems  to  have  un- 
removed  permanently  in  1834,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  dergone  something  of  a  shock ;  but  their  Oorretmnd- 
of  a  few  of  the  American  copies  in  England.  Soon  mce  (2  vols.,  1883)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  Uie  real  depth 
after  the  removal  to  No.  5  Cheyne  Row,  a  house  built  of  their  mutual  esteem  of  each.other's  spiritual  worth, 
in  1709,  the  Preaeh  Revolution  was  begun,  and  worked  The  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  terrible  Irish  famine 
silentlyupon  until  1837,  with  the  exception  of  the  pub-  were  the  subjects  of  a  few  of  his  rare  contributions  lo 
lication  of  a  few  articles,  outgrowths  from  the  hu'ger  puiirriiilti^iij ;  and  the  year  1849  found  him  in  Ireland 
subject  After  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of  m  tom|iuj)T  with  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles  Gavan  Du^. 
the  first  volume  there  befell  the  author  a  calamity,  His  iourii:il  of  that  trip  was  published  by  J.  A.  Fronde 
the  complete  destruction  of  this  manuscript  ^e  in  I^^'J.  In  November  of  1848  the  brilliant  radical 
various  stories  of  this  catastrophe  differ  so  that  it  is  Cli:hi'li'^  Buller  died,  and  a  touching  tribute  was  paid 
hardly  safe  to  say  more  than  tnat  it  happened  at  the  hJn,  in  The  Examiner  by  his  old  tutor  and  friend.  - 
bouse  uf  Mrs.  Helen  Taylor,  afterwards  the  wife  of  The  Royal  CommisMOn  appointed  in  1849  to  intjuira 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  carried  tihe  papers  there  into  the  constitution  and  management  of  the  British 
and  that  these  were  probably  used  by  some  servant  for  Museum  summoned  Carlyle  to  testify.  His  outspoken 
lighting  a  fire.    The  work  was  at  last  made _  complete  opinions  had  their  effect,  though  what  he  s^d  cost 

Sain,  and  the  Freytch  Revolution  appeared  in  1837  in  him  dearly  in  pryudidng  against  him  Sir  Anthony 

ree  volumes.     Mill  had  the  pleasure  of  promoting  Paniszi,  then  Principal  librarian.    The  preparation  of 

its  immediate  popularity  by  a  friendly  notice  in  the  CromwtR,  and,  earlier,  of  the  FVeneh  Bevolvtion,  had 

Watminster   Review.     Jolm    Sterling,  too,  in  1839  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  access  to_  much  mar 

wrote  in  that  review  to  the  same  end.    A  second  edi-  terial,  practically  rubbish,  but  essential  to  his  purpose, 

tion  appeared  in  1839,  containing  an  important  and  He  found  the  British  Museum  quite  inadequate  to  hit 

amusing  correction  of  the  totally  false  aooount  of  the  needs,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so;  but  cbaractec* 

wnking  of  the  ^ip  Vengeur  in  book  v.  chap,  vi.  Istically  declined  to  be  eiplicit  as  to  better  methods. 

In  1837,  Carlyle.  whowaanotallogethernnfittedforthe  The  sobering  effect  of  the  R(;volution  of  1848  upon 

demands  of  oratory,  began  a  course  of  six  ieetuies  on  that  remnant  of  radicalism  still  lefl  in  Carlyle  was  seen 

"German  Literature."    The  next  year  twelve  lectures  in  the  now  definite  conservatism  of  those  political  ar- 

followed  on  the  " History  of  Literature ;"  and  in  1839  tides— beginning  in  Eraser's  Magazine  forDec.,  1849, 

six  lectures,  ^th  increased  attendance,  were  given  on  with   the    OccaJnonai  Discourse  on  the  Negro   Qtt^- 

"The  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe."    In  1840  six  (ton,  and  continued  from  January  lo  July,  185fr— which 

lectures  on  "Heroes  and  H  ero- Worship '.'  were  dehv-  form  the  notorious /«W«^i?a3/ /^mpA/cM.     After  these 

ered,  and  were  the  only  ones  published,  appearing  the  scathing  tracts  on  contemporary  affairs  it  was  natural 

next  year  in   book-form,  and  gsdning  a  popularity  that  in  1851   (Crystal-Palace  year)  he  refused  to  bo 

greater  than  any  other  of  hia  works  thus  far.    Tie  preeent  at  the  Peace  Congress  m  London.    This  yen 
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the  Life  of  John  Sterling  Mvas  published.  As  tlie  minster  Review  for  Jan.,  1855,  The  .»r  •»•».* «...r. 
Latter-Dai/  Pamphlets  were  intended  for  an  unqualified  a  Glimpse  of  Saxon  History.  ^  It  was  intended  that 
condemnation  of  the  drift  of  politics,  so  Carlyle  meant  Frederick  should  be  complete  in  four  Yolomes^  but  it 
to  make  the  Life  of  Sterling  the  vehicle  for  delivering  was  barely  compressed  into  six,  the  first  two  of  whieh 
his  opinions  on  religion,  more  particulari^  on  the  con-  appeared  in  1858.  The  next  two  yeaiB  were  mot 
dition  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  The  quietly,  varied  by  a  visit  in  1859,  with  his  wife,  to  Fife- 
undertaking  in  itself  was  a  criticism,  if  not  a  censure,  sliire  and  Aberdour,  and  one  in  1860  to  Thurso  Castle, 
upon  the  sxetch  by  Archdeacon  Hare  prefaced  to  his  the  home  of  Sir  George  Sinclair.  The  third  vcdania 
eaition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Sterling's  £«saj/«  a/icZ  Tales^  of  Frederick  appeared  in  1862.  He  was  then  sixty- 
published  in  1848.  Hare's  is  the  shorter,  the  more  seven  years  ola,  and  one  who  saw  him  at  that  time 
direct,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  knew  Sterling  speaks  of  him  thus:  '^CarMe's  lonff,  wild  gray  hair 
best — ^among  them,  lately.  Miss  Caroline  Fox — the  one  hangs  over  his  forehead.  His  eve  is  roright  and  liv^, 
to  be  preferred  of  the  two  lives.  There  is  little  of  a  his  complexion  healthy,  and  his  look  geneiallv  betokens 
discursive  nature  in  Hare's  sketch,  except  towards  the  a  man  who  leads  a  calm  Ufe.  His  wife  told  me  she 
close,  when  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  plainly,  as  a  took  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  order  to  know  what  wis 
Churchman,  about  Sterling's  final  attitude  of  dissent  going  on  in  the  world.  Her  husband  never  reads  the 
from  the  Church.  Carlyle,  however,  seems  to  have  papers."  This  habit  of  not  reading  the  cuirent  news, 
chosen  the  life  of  his  friend  as  a  text  for  a  discourse  though  he  used  to  look  at  Public  Opintan^  whi<^  was 
upon  the  religious  phases  of  the  time.  Sterling,  as  sent  him,  did  not  prevent  his  forming  strong  opinioos 
both  biographers  show,  passed  from  an  early  radical-  of  passing  events.  His  feelings  in  regard  to  the  Civil 
ism,  which  was  exploded  suddenly  by  the  immediate  War  in  the  United  States  are  amply  expressed  in  his 
cause  of  the  tragic  end  of  some  Spanish  refugees  who  Ilias  (Americana)  in  Nuce,  in  MctcmiUan's  Magasin/t 
had  enlisted  his  sympathy,  to  a  gradually  strengthened  for  Aug.,  1863.  He  did,  in  a  slight  measure,  afber- 
belief  that  the  old  Church,  though  seeming^'  inert,  wards  retract  somewhat  of  his  bitterness  on  this  sab- 
might  be  quickened  by  the  inmsion  of  a  new  and  warmer  ject,  which  went  so  far  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  write 
spirit.  To  this  position  he  had  been  brought,  in  a  large  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  '^  poor  Davis. "  The  fourth 
measure,  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with,  and  tutelage  volume  of  Frederick  came  out  in  1864,  and  the  fiith  and 
in,  the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  the  sketch  of  whom  m  sixth  in  1865.  The  next  year  Carlyle  made  his  last 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Carlyle's  book  is  memorably  vivid,  great  public  achievement  and  pased  through  his 
This     thrice-refined  pabulum  of  transcendental  moon-  greatest  sorrow. 

shine,"  to  use  Carlyle's  words,  had  the  effect,  afler  the       Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  retired  from  the   office  of 
fever  of  radicalism  had  passed  off,  of  determining  Ster-  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  and   in  1866 
Ung  to  connect  himself  actively,  in  the  office  of  deacon  Carlyle  was  chosen  to  that  office  over  Disraeli  tnr  the 
only,  with  the  work  of  a  curacy,  under  the  guidance  of  expressive  vote  of  657  to  310.    On  the  2d  of  Aprils 
Hare.     In  a  few  months  he  became  convinced  that  1866,  in  presence  of  a  great  audience,  the  new  rector, 
active  service  in  the  Church  in  following  his  chosen  afler  formal  introduction  to  Sir  David  Brewsten  who 
model,  the  apostle  Paul,  was  not  the  path  for  him ;  so  many  years  before  had  found  in  him  a  faithiul  coo- 
accordingly,  pleading  ill  health  as  the  cause,  he  with-  tributor  to  his  Bncvclopo'dia^  began  that  famous  Ad" 
drew  from  the  curacy,  and  henceforth,  with  gradually  dress,  speaking  without  aid  of  manuscript     There  is 
increasing  bodily  infirmity,  applied  himself  to  literature  perhaps  no  better  account  of  the  occasion  than  that  faj 
bravely,  but  with  little  popular  encouragement,  until  Mr.  MonciuB  D.  Conway,  as  told  in  his  Thomas^  OarhfU, 
his  death  in  the  thirty-nintn  vear  of  his  age.     Sterling  published  in  1881.     On  April  21,  Carkleheing  tnoi 
was  a  bright,  impetuous  thuiker  and  worker.    /^Over-  away  from  home,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  while  taking  her  usoai 
haste  was  his  continual  fault,"  says  Carlyle  of  him ;  and  aflernoon  drive^ied  suddenly.    She  was  buried  with 
yet  in  the  matter  of  his  religious  estrangement  Carlyle  her  kindred  in  Haddington.     It  was  soon  after,  under 
makes  out  his  passage  over  the  sea  of  religious  doubt  a  the  pressure  of  grief  and  remorseful  fear  that  he  had 
more  stormy  one  than  it,  in  all  probability,  really  was,  in  her  lifetime  refused  to  jee  her  worth,  that  Carlvle 
though  he  is  careful  to  insist  upon  Sterling's  essentially  save  expression  to  the  chapter  upon  his  wife  in  Lis 
pious  nature;  ^et  piety,  he  thmks,  was  not  the  ^'prin-  reminiscences.    To  his  own  self-condemnations  mut 
ciple  deepest  m  him.'    ^  In  his  desire  to  show  that  be  added  the  ample  evidence  in  Mrs.  Carlyle's  ZeMcri 
holding  aloof  from  participation  in  religious  questions  and  Memorials  that  there  were  dreaiy  passages  in  their 
was  the  only  position  possible  in  his  times  for  so  candid  wedded  lives  into  which  it  is  not  decorous  or  profitaUe 
a  mind  as  Sterling's,  ma^  be  seen  perhaps  a  vindica-  to  inquire  too  deeply. 

tion  of  Carlyle's  own  attitude.     Certainly  no  other  of       Shortly  after  this  loss  Carlyle  became  interested  ia 

his  writings  comes  so  near  to  a  discussion  of  those  supporting  the  side  of  Gov.  E^tc  in  connection  with 

themes  on  which  he  generally  chose  to  be  silent  the  troubles  in  Jamaica,  and  accepted  the  position  of 

Carlyle  in  1852  visited  Germany  for  the  first  time  to  the  vice-president  of  the  fund  for  the  defence  of  the 

examine  some  points  in  the  life  of  his  chosen  hero,  ex-governor  against  the  charge  of  complidty  in  a  mas* 

Frederick  the  Great.     He  returned  in  November,  to  sacre.     In  Aug.,  1867,  Macmillan^ s  maaaaine  printed 

begin  in  earnest  the  immense  task  of  writing  his  most  his  Shooting  Niagara:  and  After? — ^wnich  has  ^jirob- 

elaborate  historical  work.     Finding  himself  baffled  in  ably  given  more  offence  than  any  other  of  his  writing 

an  attempt  to  secure  special  privileges  at  the  British  Some  relief  to  his  weary  condition  was  found  in  lew- 

Museum,  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  find,  but  to  buy,  ing  tlie  Librarv  edition  of  his  works  between  1868  and 

the  needed  books  and  {jamphlets.     On  Christmas  Dav  1871.    Though  withdrawn  largely  from  jmblic  affiuiSi 

of  1853,  CarMe  was  with  nis  mother  when  she  died,  he  expressed liims^lf  warmly  on  the  side  of  Qennaor 

at  the  age  of  eighty-three.    The  next  few  years,  until  in  the  Franco-German  War.    In  1872  he  superint^dea 

the  appearance  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  the  cheap  ^'People's  Edition"  of  his  works.     JFVxuer^i 

works  m  1857-58  in  sixteen  volumes,  saw  little  inter-  Magazine  in  1875  contained  Ym  Early  Ktncn  of  Nat- 

ruption  in  his  studies,  except  a  paper  in  the  Westr  way  and  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  his  last  effixl 
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His  eightieth  birthday  was   made   an   occasion  for  heavens  crush  me  for  following  her — no  falsehood  !V 

E resenting:  him  with  a  gold  medal  executed  ia  his  Teufelsdrockh  has  got  no  farther  than  doubt  and  des- 

onor  by  JBoehm,  whose  statue  of  Carlyle  has.  been  pair  when  he  has  to  decide  (and  this  is  autobiographical) 

commended  by  Ruskin.    Once  in  1876,  and  for  the  last  between  the  ^*  everlasting  No  " — continuance  in  intel- 

time  in  1877,  in  the  columns  of  The  TimeSy  he  made  lectual  fear— and  the  ''everlasting  Yea,''  which  is 

himself  heard,  taking  the  part  of  Bussia,  then  in  wax  *^  Love  not  pleasure — ^love  Gt)d/'     This  is  similar  to 

with  Turkey.    At  last,  not  suddenly,  but  from  long-  Goethe's  utterance  that  ^'it  is  only  with  renunciation 

continued  weakness,  he  died,  veiyquietlv,  on  Feb.  5,  that  life,  properly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

1881,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.     He  was  buried,  not  by  After  chosing  the  everlasting  Yea  he  can  view  with 

the  side  of  his  wife,  but  with  his  father  and  mother  at  composure,  though  with  saoness,   the  follies  of  the 

Ecclefechan.  clotnes-phiJosophv.     One  of  the  many  passages  of  rare 

Among  other  items  of  bequest,  he  left  the  books  beauty  is  that  where  Teufelsdrockh  sits  in  nis  lonely 
collected  during  the  preparation  of  Cromwell  and  student-room  brooding  over  the  sleeping  city  beneath. 
Frederick  to  Harvard  Universi^,  from  which  in  1875  The  Dretich  Revolution  is  properly  an  epic  of  ^  the 
he  had  accepted  the  degree  or  LKD.,  an  honor  he  "  destructive  wrath  of  Sansculottism,"  *' chanted,"  as 
once  reftised  from  Edinburgh  University.  He  reftised  Victor  Cherbdiez  says,  '*  on  his  lyre,  to  which,  for 
also  the  grand  cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  offered  the  occasion,  he  added  a  brazen  string  which  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  him  and  Tennyson ;  he,  its  tones  truly  diabolic."  Carlyle  is  stiu  carrying  out 
however,  received  the  chapter  of  the  Civil  class  of  the  in  it  the  theory  of  Sartor  Resartus.  France  was  done 
Prussian  Boyal  Order  *'ror  merit,"  left  open  by  the  with  the  ancient  r^^ime ;  Sansculottism  rises,  **  many- 
death  of  Manzoni — a  distinction  of  more  significance  to  headed,  fire-breathmg,  and  asks.  What  think  ye  of 
him.  There  are  of  course  several  good  portraits  of  him,  me  T '  But  that  too  went  down,  because  *'  it  sought  a 
one  of  the  most  accurate  being  taken  from  Boehm's  lubberland  of  happiness,  benevolence,  and  vice  cured 
statue,  to  be  foimd  in  the  (London)  Art  Journal  for  of  its  deformity.  '  Carlyle,  though  his  humor — and 
1878.                                                      ^  it  abounds  here — is  at  times  bitter,  has  not  lost  pity 

In  giving  advice  on  literary  matters  it  was  Carlyle's  and  love  for  humanity,  and  is  on  the  side  of  the  Sans- 

wont  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  poetic  fac-  culottes,  but  only  as  they  were  less  of  a  sham  than 

ulty.    Conscious  that  the  few  serious  attempts  he  made  kings,  nobles,    and    priesthood.      Descriptive   power 

to  construct  verses  were  efforts  at  best,  he  confined  him-  never  went  farther  than  his  pictures  of  the  procession 

self  to  prose,  and  advised  others  to  do  the  same.    And  of  the  States-General  or  of  tne  taking  of  the  Bastille, 

yet  his  "  Faust's  Curse,"  from  QoethCj  and  the  "  Sow-  Mont^gut,  writing  in  the  Remit  des  Deux  Mondes, 

er's  Song,"  are  correct  and  pleasing,  if  nothing  more,  says:      I  prefer  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution 

All  his  poetic  feeling  came  out  with  more  friiness  in  to  all  those  we  have  ourselves  produced ;  I  find  it  as 

his  prose.    The  first  thing  Carlyle  ever  wrote  for  pub-  dramatic,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more  profound." 

lication,  curiously  enough,  was  fiction,  a  little  story,  Of  the  four  courses  of  lectures  (*^ detestable  mix- 

Cruthers  and  Jonson,  first  printed  in  Prater's  Mag-  tureof  prophecv  and  play-actorism,"  Carlyle  afterwards 

azine  for  Jan.,   1831.      Of  the  Edinburgh' Enq^do-  called  them)  delivered  between  1837  and  1840,  there  is 

pasdia  articles  Lowell  says:    ^^ Carlyle  in  these  first  unfortunateW  but  one  published.  Heroes  and  Hero- 

essays   &h!^<^  shows   the   influence  of  his   master  Worship,     Much  cheermlness  and  hope  is  still  to  be 

Goethe."     They  are  noticeable  for  soundness,  even  found  m  them.     Progress^   Liberty,   Friends  of  the 

maturity,  of  judgment    The  Life  of  ScfiUler,  to  which  Species,  were  terms  tliat  did  not  evoke  the  contempt- 

in  1872  was  added  an  appendix,  more  important  now  uous  abuse  of  ten  years  later.     It  is  congenial  reading 

than  the  original  work,  is  faithfru  and  direct,  but  some-  for  those  who  wish  to  think  of  Carlyle  as  a  hero,  as  a 

what  ornate  and  formal  >Ooethe,  however,  in  a  letter  man  of  letters.     Chartism^  too,  destined  to  be  in  a 

to  Carlyle  praised  it,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  the  German  measure  forgotten  from  the  passing  nature  of  its  theme, 

translation.                  ^                     ^                ^       ^  takes  a  compassionate  view  of  the  destiny  of  oppressed 

Of  all  his  contributions  to  magazines  and  his  minor  classes,  for  whom  he  saw  hopes  of  amelioration  by  the 
writing,  gathered  up  afterwards,  with  few  exceptions,  perfection  of  mechanical  aids  to  labor.  He  did  not 
into  his  (Critical  and  Miscdlaneous  Essays,  it  is  not  believe  in  universal  suffrage,  the  '*  count  of  heads  and 
possible  to  speak  adeauately.  For  the  most  part,  they  clack  of  tongues"  of  later  years,  but  was  then  and 
are  fragmentary  results  of  his  German  studies,  many  always  an  advocate  of  popular  education  and  of  plans 
of  them  portions  of  a  never-published  History  of  Ger-  for  emigration.  He  too,  had  England  rejected  his 
nuin  Literature,  or  offshoots  thrown  out  while  writing  French  Revolutum,  was  ready  to  **  buv  a  rifle  and  spade 
his  larger  works.  A  few  others,  like  the  splendid  paper  and  withdraw  to  the  Transatlantic  wilderness,  far  nrom 
on  Bums,  the  Sipns  of  the  Times,  and  Characteristics^  human  beggaries  and  basenesses. "  He  had  already  con- 
take  rank  with  his  more  extended  writings.              •  eluded  that  mankind  needed  not  the  power  of  deciding 

Sartor  Resartus,  the  product  of  his  lonely  and  em-  what  is  best  for  itself,  but  fit  men— -heroes— to  decide 

barrassed  life  at  Craigenputtock.  is  now  known  to  be  for  it.     His  later  doctrine  in  its  unlovely  completeness 

autobiographical  in  many  incidents,  and  is  the  first  was  not  proclaimed.    This  need  of  fit  men  he  turns  to 

utterance  of  his  own  beliefs^  distinct  enough  if  looked  account  in  Fast  and  Present  by  a  practical  lesson  hav- 

at  closely.     Sterling  maintained  that  its  tendency  was  ins  for  a  text  the  character  of  Samson,  abbot  of  St 

pantheistic ;  but  this  is  true  only  in  that  it  holds  that  Eomundsbury,  Suffolk,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  life 

the  universe  is  pervaded  and  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  of  whom  was  given  in  a  chronicle  written  in  Latin  by 

God.      The*  earliest  strong  protest  of  this   century  Jocelin  de  Brakelond,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society, 

against  materialism,  it  embraces  some  of  the  essential  The  rescue  of  the  fame  of  Cromwell  from  oblivion, 

points  of  Kantian  transcendentalism.    Creeds,  svstems,  certainly  from  obloquy,  by  Carlyle's  Oliver  CromvxIVs 

are  all  phenomena,  not  real  in  themselves ;  when  no  Letters  and  Speeches,  will  ever  remain  a  remarkable 

lender  of  use  to  be  discarded,  like  worn-out  clothes,  literaiy  "success."    Hume's  strangely  false  prophecy 

''  Kuth,"  cries  the  hero.  Teuielsdrockh*  "  thoujeh  the  that  ^Hhe  collection  of  all  his  (Cromwell's)  speeches, 
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letters,  sermons,  would  make  a  great  curiosity,  and,  than  the  period  of  Frederick  alone,  and  inchidet  a 
with  a  few  exceptions,  might  justly  pass  for  one  of  the  history  of  the  intricate  connections  of  die  Hohen* 
most  nonsensical  books  in  the  world,  is  an  instance  of  zollems  with  European  ^litica.  It  has  been  the  moii 
how  the  man  was  misunderstood.  Cromweirs  present  severely  handled  of  his  worka,  except  perhaps  Ute 
position  in  English  history  is  due,  we  must  conclude,  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  Few  have  been  ready  to 
not  only  to  the  genius  of  Carlyle,  but  to  the  enormous  accept  the  '^  veracity  "  of  Frederick's  father,  Fred- 
amount  of  drudgeiy  he  bestowed  upon  his  subject,  erick  I.,  in  face  of  the  lies  he  told.  The  judgment 
Hero-worship  is  now  fully  enunciated.  There  must  bo  of  history  has  not  ratified  Cariyle's  approval  of  tke 
self-abasement  of  the  multitude  before  its  leader,  b  seizure  of  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa  oi  Austria,  nor 
whom  must  be  palliated  or  ignored* all  the  foibles  cen-  the  subversion  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  I^  Fiedo- 
surable  in  common  man.  ''  He  is  thy  bom  king,  thy  ick.  Though  the  descriptions  of  the  Tobacco  Fulia- 
Gonqueror  and  supreme  lawgiver.  .  .  .  The  stars,  Keen-  ment,  the  battle  of  Hohenfnedbei|^,  and  the  aU-im- 

f lancing  from  the  immensities,  send  tidings  to  him.''  portant  study  of  Voltaire's  relations  with  the  ProsBian 
t  is  the  weak  who  are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  court,  show  that  little  of  Cariyle's  literary  dexterity  was 
strong ;  and  the  outcome  is  pure  despotism.  One  gone,  still,  the  wild  extravagance  of  style,  the  ex- 
result  of  this  worship  is  the  half-contempt  in  which  treme  conclusions  of  hero-worship,  and  the  author's 
Carlyle  held  men  of  great  but  not  supreme  ability,  apparent  loss  of  faith  in  his  undertaking,  tend  to  plara 
Hampden,  Pym,  the  patriot  Vane,  are  underrated.  Frederick  below  his  other  great  efforts.  Carlyle  wrote 
Jjackmg  himself  that  repose  of^en  associated  with  two  years  afler  finishing  it :  ' 'It  is  now  become  inii(^ 
crreat  souls,  which  Goethe  had  in  its  perfection,  Car-  nificant  as  the  dung  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  I  did 
lyle  neglected  to  do  justice  to  the  men  of  a  quieter  ^et  through,  thank  God ;  let  it  now  wander  into  the 
sort.   Washington,  La  Fayette,  Lincoln,  never  attracted  belly  of  oblivion  for  ever." 

him  as  did  stormy  Mirabeau  or  coarse  Frederick.       ^  As  to  his  Lord  Hector  s  address,  his  own  words  are 

The  Kevolution  of  1848  dcef^ned  Cariyle's  faith  in  comment  enough :  *'  No  idea,  or  shadow  of  an  idea,  is 

the  worth  and  stem  necessity  of  Puritanism,  and  his  in  that  address  but  what  has  been  set  forth  by  me  tens 

belief  that  things  were  gone  wrong  is  made  manifest  in  of  times  before,  and  the  gaping  sea  of  Fknrient  Block* 

Latter-Day  PamphkUt,    With  the  wildest  mannerisms  headism  receives  it  as  a  kind  of  inspired  revelation." 

of  his  style  unrepressed,  discarding  all  tenderness,  his  Besides  Shooting  Niagara:  and  After  f  and  -ftr- 

humor  grown  coarse,  he  lays  about  him  thick  and  fast,  traits  of  John   KnoXy   there  was   one   more    book, 

aiming  a  blow  wherever  the  rising  democratic  spirit  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  said  to  have  been  written 

shows  its  head.     **  Model  Prisons  "  is  as  violent  as  any  tarlier  in  lii!e,  but  the  puolication  of  which  showed,  in 

of  these  ^^ Tracts  for  the  Times."    It  vituperates,  of  general  opinion,  that  Carlyle  was  then  (1875)  a  very 

course,  the  memory  of  John  Howard  and  the  results  old  man. 

of  his  life.     Carlyle  goes  to  a  prison  and  sees  the  '^  dia-i  In  a  touching  passage  of  the  Remmucenees  of  hh 

bolical  canaille  "  (^^  rotten,  multitudinous  canaille,"  he  wife  there  is  an  expression  of  Cariyle's  own  feeling  ia 

finds  them  later) ;  they  are  roofed  in,  fed,  and  held  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  books :  "  No  daughter  or  son 

fast ;  that  is  not  enough  for  him ;  he  wants  for  them  of  hers  was  to  sit  there ;  so  it  had  been  appointed  tc 

*'a  collar  round  the  neck  and  a  cart-whip  over  the  us,  m^  darling.     I  have  no  book  a  thousanoth  partac 

back."  beautiful  as  tnou ;  but  these  were  our  only  *  chudien' 

AVhat  these  Pamphleis  were  to  pohtics  the  Life  of  -j-and,  in  a  true  sense,  these  were  verify  ours ;  and  wiD 

John  Sterling  was  to  Christianity.    We  have  in  it  live  perhaps  some  time  in  the  world  after  we  aie  both 

Cariyle's  most  definite  views  of  religion  and  literature,  gone ;  and  bo  of  no  damage  to  the  poor  brute  chaos  of 

Sterling  was  first  a  radical,  then  became  a  curate —  a  world,  let  us  hopel" 

**  went  about  among  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  those  The  same  charitable  complaisance  shown  toward  the 

that  had  need  of  help.'  says  Hare,  his  other  biogra-  failings  of  men  of  genius  may  in  time  be  extended  to 

phcr;  then  turned  finally  to  literature,  where,  it  is  now  the  reputation  of  Carlyle;  but  at  present  those  who 

admitted,  he  did  little  remarkable.    He  had  pointed  still  smart  under  his  castigations  cannot  be  said  to  be 

out  in  Sartor  Resartns  Cariyle's  lack  of  sympath^r  with  in  a  condoning  mood.   Hard  but  wholesome  rebukes  of 

**  the  groat  body  of  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  existing  shams,  and  forebodings  of  a  speedy  doom  £» 

guide  and  help  onward  their  fellow-men ; ' '  but,  soon  won  institutions  founded  on  unstable  foundations,  put  Carilyle 

by  the  creed  of  hero-worship  as  thus  far  laid  down,  he  in  the  position  at  once  of  teacher  and  prophet.     People 

seems  to  have  thought  of  Carl3^1e,  what  Taine  keenly  are  willing  enough  to  listen  to  any  strong  Yoioe  whuh 

says  was  Carl3'le's  own  opinion,  that  he  was  '^ a  great  calls  them  away  nx>m  the  sordid  cares  of  daily  life  and 

man  misunderstood,  of  tne  race  of  heroes — that  the  warns  or  exhorts  them  to  higher  efforts,  yet  they  sn 

human  race  ought  advisedly  to  trust  itself  in  his  by  no  means  ready  to  obey  injimctions  other  than  those 

hands."    Thougii  there  is  in  general  a  more  subdued  that  cheer  them  onward  in  some  self-chosen  path.     But 

and  even  temper  in  this  work,  Carlyle  at  times  bursts  when  the  teacher  who  would  instruct  has  lost  fidth  in 

out  in  unmeasured  scorn  against  the  Christian  ministry  even  the  intelligence  of  his  disciples,  his  lessons  aie  in 

with  such  epithets  as  '*  black  dragoons,"  **  poor  devils,  danger  not  only  of  not  being  laid  to  heart  but  of  not  be- 

shamming,  and  endeavoring  not  to  sham."   Contempt-  ing  listened  to.    Had  Carlyle  died  after  ne  had  written 

uous,  too,  is  the  vivid  sketch  of  Coleridge,  in  which  is  Past  and  Present^  he  would  have  been  remembcared  ai 

ridiculed  the  very  philosophy  laid  down,  in  some  par-  one  who  sought  to  dissuade  men  ftx)m  the  hollownesi 

ticulars,  in  Sartor  Resartus.  of  metaphysical  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 

The  third  and  last  great  historical  work,  the  History  the  growing  materialism  of  the  present  o^tuiy  on  the 

of  Friedrich  IL  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great y  other.     Followers — the  young  for  the  most  part,  and 

was  begun  when  Carljde  was  fifty-eight    He  pa^'s:  those  whose  lot  is  at  liest  a  hard  one — ^would  hare 

"  Cromwell  was  by  much  the  worst  book-time  till  this  taken  courage  at  his  biddings  to  do  the  allotted  work 

of  Friedrichy  which,  indeed,  was  infinitely  worse ;  .  .  .  of  life  bravely  and  silently.    It  was  a  sad  but  not  dis- 

lasted  for  about  thirteen  years."    It  covers  much  more  piritim?  creed.    He  lived,  however,  to  write  the  Latter' 
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'Day  i'ampWei»ttnd  FraJ^HA  the  Great;  and  itiamoat  the  dooipUte  of  hia  honae  the  wotd  "Whim,"  that 

certain  he  did  not  carry  men  a  opiniona  with  him.     Ho  people  mie'it  know  who  lived  there.  (U.  8.) 

added  article  after  article  to  the  dogma  of  hero-worahip,       UARNOT,  I^zare  Hippolyte,  a  French  states- 

nntu  he  finally  came  to  diabelieye  even  in  cooslitutional  mao  and  author  a  son  of  the  famous  war-minister  waa 

Spvemment     No  amplified  demooatration  ia  wanted  to  born  at  Saint-Omcr,  April  6.  IMl.     He  accompanied 

how  that  the  tendency  of  the  timM  has  been  m  an-  hia  father  in  exile  in  1815.  and  paaaed  seven  yeani  at 

other  direction.     Men  turn  away  from  him,  aa  they  Magdeburg.     He  returned  to  France  in  1823,  studied 

tnm  fijm  Kinniley  and  RnaVm,  after  Sijl  exttacting  |„  ,„j  |,^„,  ,  moderate  follower  of  Saint-Simon, 

what  they  think  to  be  of  real  worth  in  what  he  said.  He  waa  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputi 


,^.     .  ,^    J  L  -    -11  lu^,.,  oiiu  ,u-,u,  oiiu  i-uo  u„i„a»„  of  public  inslmction 

—  .,- — =-:.— y--,:-J  be  nghtcd,  but  wiU  grow  from  February  to  July  5,  184«.    In  1848  he  waa  elected 

...jiiintd  mankind  siAmiM  il«ilf  to  the  immuUblc  ,  memberof  the  Coiiatitnent  Assembly  for  the  depart- 

iaws  ol  the  univcree.     He,  however,  in  pointing,  as  he  mcntofScine.     After  the  map  if^tot  of  Dec.  2,  1851, 

advanced,  with  the  eagerneaa  of  a  seer  to  the  immcnai-  (jamot  was  elected  to  the  Corps  Lfigislatif  by  the  vot- 

liea  and  eternities  naturelly  stumbled  over  the  prob-  j„  „,  p,^    [,„  be  refused  to  Uke  the  oath  and  retired 

lemsof  ail  evety-day  life  which  muat  be    ivod;  and  to  private  life-    In  1863  he  waa  again  elected,  and  took 

these  problema  he. dashed  aside  with  impationc-     It  ,,/        ^„  ■„,,,,  |,,^,|„„  „,  ,  jj,  ^^  „,  defeated  by 

waa  this  characteristic  impatience  of  meihoda  which  e,„i„t..     i„  February,  1871,  he  waa  elected  to  the 

made  him  so  sconiful  toward  men  like  Benlham  and  National  Assembly,  in  ihieh  be  voted  with  the  Ee- 

Howard  with  their  schcmea  of  pohtieal  regenemtion  p„blican  Left.     He  waa  chosen  a  senator  for  life  in 

or  of  philanthropy.     Oihera,  perhapa  as  anxious  a»  he  6;^„ber,   1875.     He  died  at  Paris,  Mareh  16,  1888. 

that  eternal  ver.tiea  may  prevad,  cannot  embrace  that  j^  ^^  ^^,y^  ,„  ^^^^  ^^  ,„   c^n.e  iW.K 

large  oplimiam  which  made  human  slavery  seem  right  aWnioim  (1830)  i    JBnii™  <fc  Berimed  Bar>re. 

in  liia  eyca,  beeanae,  as  he  thought,  natunl  hiwa  de-  ,5,^  p.^y  d'Angira  (4  vola,  l842-^3)  ;  Mtmoire, ..r 

(dared  for  it-  llere  was  aho  an  immense  deal  of  that  p„„„„  ^  ^-^  ,fj„,  ^^  j^^;;  „„^  y  ,„) 
Jeauitiim  for  which  he  Profeaed  espwial  ahhoiience  QjmfjoT,  Marie  Frahcoib  Sadi,  eldest  .on  of 
in  a  creed  which  held  that  force,  even  bnitc  W.c,  j,       ,^  i„„  „  y„„jea,  Aug.  11,  1837.     He 

miAtuae  monatrona  meana  to|ainenda  tohmi  l.J...  "^jj.j  J;  n,  £„,,  p„l,t,cSnique,  and  became  by 
Whoever  Ijolu at  ho  b&  to  ind  conautoncy  l.-i-,„j        ft„i„„  . „i,i|  engineer      His eitrknce  into  political 

a  nseles.  laak,  for.thero  «  m  ha  nearly  twose,,,,  .1  |;,.,.  ^^^     ,^  ,„  fg,,    ,b„  b,  „„  eleetef  to  the 

volumes  one  graiidinransiatency  with  bia  continue   I  i-a  s.tional  fisembly.    In  1879  he  became  miniatctof 

for  silenee.     It  is  difficult,  loo,  to  make  some  .,1  llio  j,,,,,,,^  ,„  ,^j  j,^,„„  „.y„,    „j  ;„  ,,„  fVeyeinel 

faja  of  his  pnvatc  hfc  stand,  the  teat  of  hia  lolly  .ijnJ-  „i,|„„  „|.  ,g,^  „„,,  ^^  portfolio  of  public  works,  and 

"^  ".1.  ?t   ""       '=""'?•      .^'>f  "■"  .*^''»-'.rj"  afterwaida  that  of  finance,  hut  whei  his  recommen- 

anee.that  he  waa  a  man  of  genioa  lorinented  with  dj»  j,,,  defeated,  he  retired  in  December,  1886. 

pepsia  (though  Froude  mtimues  that  thia  trouble  wa.  j,;  f  action  wa.  anatained  by  the  einntty, 

eiaggeiatcdl,  and  inheriting,  Irom  the  eircumMance.  of  ,„j  „,  ,,,    ,„,„„„  „,  President  Grivy  in  Deceii^ 

hia  ongm,  a  snspicioua  aggreasivcnese  towarda  olhen  |^       ,  .    g^t  j,  ,       j  preaident  of  the 

of  gentler  hearing  hia  manner  of  treating  many  who  p  •  ^  it,p„blie,  a  no.ition  which  h?  baa  aince  filled 
came  in  contact  vnth  him  waa  open  to  the  charge  of      ,l  „i,ilitv  and  nubl^aatisfHciinn 

bemgdouUe-faced,becamiehertieeivedtboseaaft-endj  ''iVBn'^v./S'",,        i^Iu  „bii„„„u„  .„h 

of  whom  be  wrote  in  aeoret,  aentimenta  which,  if  aur  .„!i,l'"i,.''t"'  'i'.S'  ,"  f,T  .,ttZ    ik.™  ' 

rected  by  them,  ionid  ha™  «>eedily  terminicil  aO  tV""',  ™  >»'"  J'*"'' A'  'S  ",  i^""!;^™  d^ 

=ilitTeffu«he,a™u.inK^Charl„]™^^  MloTan'adXto'n'fiiV  Ao,Sm""H ' 
who  TO  a  visitor  at  his  home,  he  wrote  down  a  piti-  j.^  ;  p^  ^  ^  ,lj  g^nialaa  finm  1839  to 
ful,  rickety,  g«,p,nE,  Bjgg.ring  .WmfnoL       ihcn  j    ^    ,    j    ^    ^    S      ^        ^    „  .j^ 

pore  than  a  suspicion  of  insincenty  in  this  ^nl™  "'-_  ^  i,mp,tition  of  the  college,  of  Piiii  He  tTicn 
ing  a  man  a  moral  wcakncs.  with  phymaJintoK  j  ^  ^    ^,    jormj  »    j       t,  completed  hU 

not  to  be  helprf,  in  a  sentence  mcanl  for  Pojhunot  J^^j.^  ,„  ,  g,,     ^^^  ,^i      ^^  lecturing  in  the 

publication,  and  not  excnaahle  m  either  a  dyapeptic  r,  i^^^^^,  ^j  j^^^  j^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  he%eime 

*  ^UlU*"    L       .         L  1  _     _!.     I  I  nroiessor  of  philoeophy  at  Donai,  and  in  1858  was 

IVhde  there  IS  perhapa  not  a  permi  vrho  liar  nol  f^^       ,     jJ^,    ^J^,    f  p J^  „  „^,  „f  ^ 

!;^;?l!'Ti?y?  h.™5r';;ff.'S'i'';''3*  ..nferonceaofphitonhv.     Inl864hew       ' 


leo  .trengtn  oy  ine  mere  reaning  or  v^ariyie  a  rooua.    „,£,„„,„  „f  pbilcophy.     In  1864  he  waa  chosen  to 

mgj  It  «,  safe,  to  aa^rt  he  has  nt,  prominenl  »  ,,  f^^bf    „f  ,U<«,ph,  in  the  Univeraity  of 

lowerof  hia  doemuesjit^pre|ient^uor  is_he  hkely  ever  ,,^_,  ^^^^^         ^  -^^gc,  .„  made  a  member  of  the 

-^emy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.     In  1873  he 
B  admitted  to  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1877  waa 


ower  ot  hia  doetnues  at  prraent,  nor  is  ne  ™r  ™'  ,;,;  S„,bo„ne,  and  in  1869  was  made  a  member  of  the 

B  have,  mles.  hia  propheciea  come  true     Ho  Imght  vj,„y  „r  JUoral  and  Political  Sciences.     In  1873  he 

the  possibility  of  taking  a  broad  view  of  m.™  rather  ^„^,^j  to  the  French  Academy,  and  in  1877  waa 

than  a  to,  Bearching  luapection  mUi  their  pmate  con-  .    ^^  ^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  j^^  -      ^,  g„„„,     j^  ^^^^  ^ 

duct  or  heir  particidar  creed.    Mting  by  th»  exam-  ^  |^             ^    puhliahed  an  essay  on  Soial  Do- 

pie  in  hi,  own  cue,  somedm^jd  may  well  ta  .hown  ^JJJ^™  hlhmiAai^,  and  later  a  .ketch  of  the 

to  the  c<»en  ncitie,  and  inconsiatencics  of  aehanMer  ^^  y^  Saint-Martin  (1854)-     Several  of  bis  con- 

ofnn.«.il.blepunly-    A.  he  waa  the  mat  pnnninent  -^    jj                -         „^  „/,„j^  „j„  the  title 

English  man  ot  letter,  of  .thia  century,  il  »  probab  e  ^»_^  ^_^^^  ^^  ^  jj^            ,  ,,,55,.  „j  ,be 

that  there  «  to  he  an  inquiry,  already  well  begun  into  ^^^^  ^^  crowned  by  the  PfenSi  Academy.    He  aftei- 

his  life  and  character  not  seen  since  the  death  of  Dr.  ^^^^  published  N^.^rettfe  Elmht  (1875),  ta  Jimn 

Johnson.     Leaving  out  ot  the  queation  the  value  ot  ffh,re<ii-e    1870-71  (1872),  La  flu  du  18nt*  Siide. 

hia  writinga,  it  is  worth  while,  in  fonning  an  (ipinion  ^^-^^  diseuaaed  also  the  philosophy  of  that  time,  and 

of  the  man  hunaclf,  to  bear  in  mind  Lmerson  s  sug-  ^^^  formed  a  connecting  hnk  with  his  nhilosopbical 

Sestion  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  inwnbcd  upon  ^^^|^     .jjjg  pfipcip^i  of  these  M^—L'ItUe  tie  lUtu  et 
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968  rumvmvx  OriHques  (1864 ;  6tb  ed.  1878) ;  Le  MaU-  there  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obCainiitf  Una, 

ridUsme  et  la  Science  (1868),  in  which  he  opposes  the  Some  modem  oommentatoiBi  haviog  no  knoiriedjgetliit 

idea  that  mateiialism  is  a  necessary  result  of  scientific  the  locust  msect  was  eaten  I^  the  ancnentBy  soppoml 


lisned  m  tne  itevue  aes  ueux  monaes  in  ic^^:^,  is  an  proauct  oi  tnis  tree,    xnia  i8  ine  ongin  oi  me  naae 

exposition  and  refutation  of  the  Positive  philosophy,  St  John's  bread.    But  the  food  of  toe  prophet  hm 

under  the  tide  of  M,  Littri  et  la  Pontivisme.    During  undoubtedly  the  insect,  and  the  honey  that  nmUMd 

the  sixteen  vears  of  his  professorship  at  tht?  Sorbonne  by  bees.    The  tree  is  not  distantly  related  to  the  Gl^ 

he  discussed  all  the  problems  of  modem  philosophy,  (fitschia  tnacanthoa  of  the  Unitedf  States,  the  "hooe,' 

maintaining  with  great  ability  the  existence  of  soul  and  i(x:ust/'  to  which  it  has  furnished  the  common  name 

spirit  against  Positivism  as  well  as  against  scientific  ma-  |t  makes  a  beauti^  round-headed  tiee,  with  tlloait 

tcrialism.    His  idealism,  his  love  of  i)oetry  as  well  as  somewhat  glaucous  and  evergreen  foliage,  bat  it  nut 

of  the  deepest  problems  of  metaphysics,  and  his  pro-  not  endure  the  frost    It  might  be  valoaole  for  plmdqg 

found  reverence  for  Christianity,  may  be  partly  attrib-  in  the  dryer  regions  of  the  American  continent 
uted  to  his  Breton  origin.    To  the  simple  faith  which      CARPENTER,    Mary    (1807-18T7),    an   Ei^ 

characterizes  the  natives  of  that  region  he  joins  the  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  England,  ApmS, 

acutencss  and  learning  of  the  mediaeval  philosophers.  1807.    Her  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  was  tie 


He  gave  prominence  to  the  ethical  aspects  of  literary  them.   She  early  manifested  an  earnest  religious  spirit 
questions.     He  died  at  Paris,  July  13,  1S87.  When,  in  1829,  her  father  was  compelled  to  refin- 


GAROB  TREE,  Algaroba,  Locust  Tre£,  ana  St.  quish  his  school,  she  and  her  sister  Awtia^  opeoed  a 
John's  Bread  (AJrabic,  KJuxrriih^  a  carob),  names  ap*  school  for  girk  The  famous  Brahman,  Bijaa  Ban- 
plied  primarily  to  an  Old-World  leguminous  tree  having  mohun  Roy,  who  had  renoimced  idolatry,  came  to 
a  wide  geographical  range.  The  carob  tree,  or  Old- World  England  in  1833,  and  died  at  Bristol  Tlie  interat 
algarol3i^  as  generaUy  understood,  is  (7«rato7iia5'i7i;jwa;  excited  by  this  remarkable  man  was  shown  in  later 
the  South  American  algaroba,  Prosopia  dulcis:  the  years  by  her  narrative  of  the  Zo*<  i>tq/»  q/ j^amtnofaft 
Chilian  al^roba,  Prosopia  giliqwistrum ;  the  Tezau  /?oy(1866).  Another  visitor.  Rev.  Joseph  Tadcennan 
algaroba,  ProsopU  glanduhsa;  while  a  species  which  of  "Boston,  was  the  means  of  directing  her  to  her  wok 
by  its  husks  and  seeds  furnishes  the  Chilians  with  a  in  life.  iFnder  his  influence,  in  18&  she  founded  % 
famous  tannin  material  is  Prosopis  lyaUida.  The  name  working  and  visiting  soci^tv,  oy  which  much  was  done 
Siliquaj  which  means  simply  "pod/*  Pliny  applies  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  jyoor.  After  the  deith 
without  qualification  to  the  carob,  and  hence  the  mod-  of  her  father  in  1839  she  continued  her  school  and 
em  botanical  term.  charitable  work,  and  in  1845  published  a  little  devo- 

The  fruit  is  frequently  sold  in  the  larger  cities  of  tional  work  called  Morning  and  Eoming  Meditatiimt 
the  United  States  under  the  names  of  carob  and  St  far  Every  Day  in  the  Month,  This  passed  Uuroogli 
John^s  bread,  being  imported  from  the  Mediterranean,  several  editions  in  England  and  America.  Throng 
The  great  number  of  exhibits  from  Europe  in  which  Unitarian  friends  in  Boston  she  was  led  to  take  an  m- 
the  carob  appeared  at  the  United  States  Centennial  terest  in  the  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  Amw- 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  proved  the  importance  at-  ica,  and  many  distinguished  leaders  of  that  canse  visited 
tached  to  it  in  the  Old  World.  The  usual  length  of  her.  In  1846  she  began  her  special  work  for  destitute 
tlic  dark-brown  pods  is  about  six  inches,  and  they  are  children  by  opening  a  ragged  school  in  Bristol,  which 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  but  some  on  exhibit  was  successful  from  the  start  Two  years  later  she  nve 
tion  were  ten  inches  long  and  of  a  proportionate  thick-  up  home-teaching,  and  thus  had  tinae  to  preiMure  a  Xj^ 
ness.  Tlicse  improved  varieties  are  propagated  by  graft-  ojRev.  Dr.  Tuacerman  (1848),  which  was  soon  foDow- 
ing,  theart  of  doing  which,  and  indeed  the  whole  culture  ed  by  Ragged  Schools^  their  Principles  and  Moda  c/ 
of  the  tree,  is  the  subject  of  a  goodly-sized  French  work,  Operation  (1 849).  Looking  still  farther  into  the  needs 
Dn  Carouhier  ct  de  Carouhe^  hy  Bouzom,  Delamotte.  of  her  country,  she  published  in  1851  H^armntory 
and  llivi^re,  published  in  Paris  m  1 878.  As  a  general  Sehoolsfor  the  Children  of  the  Perishing  and  Dan- 
rule,  the  culture  is  left  to  nature,  and  especially  so  in  the  geraii^  Classes  and  for  Juvenile  Offenders^  in  which  she 
drj'cr  or  almost  desert  rcLMons  of  the  south  of  Europe  urged  the  necessitv  not  only  of  reformatoiy  schools,  bat 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  where  the  tree  seems  to  delight  also  of  good  free  day-schools,  of  industrial  schools^aDd 
to  gn>w.  In  Syria  and  PV'ypt  especially  the  fruit  is  compulsory  attendance.  A  conference  was  held  Bee. 
superior,  and  though  carobs  irom  most  of  the  other  '0«  1851,  to  help  this  movement,  and  a  parliamentair 
parts  of  Europe  are  chiefly  used  as  food  for  horses,  -^mmittee  of  incjuiiy  into  juvenile  delinquency  was  s|h 
sheep,  and  swme.  those  from  these  countries  are  es-  poi^tec.  To  give  a  practical  example  of  what  wu 
teemed  excellent  human  food.  In  the  ruins  of  Pom-  needed,  she  opened  in  Sept,  1852,  a  private  refonna- 
peii  some  carob-pods  were  found  in  the  food-closets,  tory  school  at  Kingswood,  four  miles  nom  Bristol^  in  a 
Improved  varieties  are  planted  largelv  by  the  French  house  built  by  Rev.  John  Wesley  for  himself.  Her 
in  Algeria  at  the  present  time.  The  ancient  He-  next  book.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  thdr  Condition  and 
brews  made  a  presen-e  by  boiling  the  pod  with  sugar;  Treatment  (1853),  pointed  out  the  evils  of  massinff  to- 
the  refuse  made  excellent  food  for  swine,  and  this  gether  hundreds  of  vicious  youths,  and  other  defects 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "husks"  referred  to  in  the  of  the  sj'stem  then  in  vogue.  In  1854  she  removed  the 
story  of  the  l^rodigal  Son,  though  from  the  derivation  giris  of  the  reformatory  school  to  a  building  in  Bristol 
of  the  name  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whv  the  whole  called  Red  Lodge,  taking  the  sole  management  of  it 
fruiter  pod  might  not  have  been  intcndcii.  '  The  trees,  and  soon  after  iook  up  her  residence  in  a  honse  ad* 
however,  appear  to  have  been  wild  and  abundant,  and    ioining.    A  national  reformator>'  umon  was  fimned  ia 
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1856,  and  before  it  she  read  papers  in  that  year  and  1870,  at  Bristol,  a  national  Indian  association,  by  which 

later.    From  the  formation  of  the  Social  Science  Asso-  public  opinion  both  in  England  and  India  might  be  in- 

ciation  in  1857,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brough-  fluenced  in  favor  of  the  changes  she  had  inaugurated 

am,  until  her  aeath,  she  took  an  active  interest  in  its  In  Jan.,  1872,  she  turned  her  ragged  school  into  a  day 

proceedings,  contributing  every  year  one  or  more  essays  industrial  feeding  school,  so  as  to  reach  a  still  lower 

on  the  subjects  which  engrossed  her  thoughts.   In  1858,  class  of  neglected  children.    In  Julv  the  International 

Miss  fVances  Power  Cobbe,  returning  nom  a  visit  to  P;  ison  Congress  met  in  London,  and  foe  this  she  pre* 

the  East,  became  an  assistant  in  the  reformatory  work,  pared  a  nttle  work  on  the  Crofion  sys^m,  besides  taking 

and  took  up  her  residence  at  Red  Lodge.    Miss  Car-  an  active  part  in  ita  proceedmgs.    She  then  went  to 

penter  was  diligent  in  calling  the  attention  of  Parha-  Darmstadt  to  assist  in  organizing  a  congress  called  by 

ment  to  the  need  of  reforms  in  regard  to  education.  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  to  consider  woman's  workj 

In  1859  she  published  The  Claims  of  Ragged  SchooU  and  after  the  congress  visited  Switzerland.     In  1877 

to  Pecuniary  Aidjrom  the  Annual  FarUamentaryGra^  she  visited  America,  travelling  from  Boston  southward 

Pursuing  the  plan  she  had  followed  in  founding  a  ragjged  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  she  attended  the  commence- 

school,  she  now,  without  waiting  for  Government  action,  ment  of  Hampton  College  for  colored  i)eople,  and  then 

established  a  certified  industrial  school.  In  June,  1861,  northward  to  Montreal.    In  all  the  cities  she  found 

she  was  called  to  give  her  testimony  before  a  Parliament-  troops  of  friends  and  numerous  demands  for  her  ser- 

ary  committee  on  the  education  of  destitute  children,  vices  in  explaining  reformatoiy  work.  The  jail  at  Mon- 

and  published  a  pamphlet.  What  shall  tee  Do  with  our  treal  she  pronounced  the  worst  she  had  ever  seen,  and 

Pauper  Children  f    A  change  in  the  laws  with  regard  immediately  called  Lord  Dufferin's  attention  to  it   She 

to  schools  now  deprived  the  ragged  schools  of  aid,  and  also  sought  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 

against  this  she  vainly  protested.    Still  continuing  her  afrerwards  brought  their  needs  before  the  English 

labors,  public  and  pnvate,  die  published  in  1864  Our  public.    In  the  autumn  of  1875  she  made  another 

ConmctSy  calling  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  English  visit  to  India,  and  was  cheered  on  eiuunining  the  prac- 

mode  of  treatment,  and  the  improvements  which  had  tical  results  of  the  innovations  and  improvements  she 


was  warmly  commended  in  other  countries,  but  was  Her  work  was  done,  and  she  quietly  passed  away, 
placed  on  the  Index  JExpur^atorius  at  Rome.  About  June  15,  1877.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  uave  perpet- 
this  time  the  interest  in  India  which  had  been  implant-  uated  her  memoiy  by  an  association  to  support  homes 
ed  in  her  mind  in  early  hfe,  but  had  long  been  restrained  for  working  boys  and  working  girls,  and  a  memorial 
bycircumstances,  was  revived,  so  that  she  felt  compelled  tablet  has  been  placed  in  Bristol  cathedral,  with  an 
to  visit  that  land.  Before  leaving  England,  thougn  now  appropriate  inscription  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  Martineau. 
in  her  sixtieth  year,  she  did  a  vast  amount  of  work,  CAKPENTER,  Matthew  Hale  (1824-1881),  an 
that  the  various  institutions  with  which  she  was  con-  American  statesman,  was  bom  at  Moretown,  Yt,  I>ec. 
nected  might  not  suffer  in  her  absence.  The  Govern-  22.  1824.  His  father  having  died  when  the  bo^  was 
ment  sent  a  recommendation  of  her  to  officials  in  India,  only  nine  years  old,  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
declaring  that  ^*  Miss  Carpenter's  opinion  had  for  many  Paul  Dillingham,  afterward  member  of  Congress  and 
yeara  been  sought  and  listened  tp  by  legislators  and  ad-  governor  or  Vermont.  Ailer  studying  in  1843  and 
ministrators  ot  all  shades  of  political  opinion.'*  Land-  1844  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academv,  he  studied  law, 
ing  at  Bombay,  Sept  1,  1866,  she  soon  found  before  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1845),  but  afterward  went 
her  an  immense  field  calling  for  new  activities.  The  to  Boston  and  was  received  as  a  student  into  the  law- 
first  thing  she  noticed  was  the  want  of  female  teachers,  office  of  Rufus  Choate,  who,  perceiving  the  abilitv  of 
and  she  urged  on  the  Indian  Government  the  establish-  the  young  man,  gave  mm  his  entire  confidence  and  en- 
ment  of  female  normal  schools.  She  visited  Poena,  couragement  In  1848,  Carpenter  removed  to  Wiscon- 
Madras,  and  Calcutta,  where  she  was  invited  to  the  sin,  but,  being  stricken  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
palace  of  the  governor-general.  Lord  Lawrence.  Her  went  to  New  York  for  treatment  During  three  years 
influence  on  the  natives,  both  men  and  women,  was  of  total  bhndness  Choate  supported  him.  Upon  his 
very  CTeat,  as  they  were  astonished  that  a  woman  recovery  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  entered  at  once 
shoula  come  alone,  at  her  own  expense,  thousands  of  upon  a  successful  practice.  In  1855  he  married  Caro- 
miles  to  visit  them  and  do  them  gooa.  Even  ^me  line,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Gov.  DillinghanK  his 
who  resided  in  distant  parts  of  India  sent  her  tokens  early  benefactor  and  fnend.  During  the  War  of  the 
of  their  regard.  As  she  had  opportunity  she  address-  Rebellion,  Mr.  Carpenter,  barred  on  account  of  his  im- 
ed  the  natives  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  welfare,  perfect  sight  from  entering  the  army,  lent  to  the  Union 
and  these  Addresses  to  the  Hindoos  were  published  in  cause  the  inspiration  ofliis  eloquence.  In  1868  he  de- 
London  and  Calcutta.  Upon  her  return  to  England^  livered  in  the  McCardle  case  an  argument  which  at 
she  gave  the  result  of  her  observations  in  a  book  caUed  once  gave  him  a  ))osition  among  the  great  constitutional 
Six  Months  in  India  (1868).  The  work  begun  there  lawyers  of  America.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the 
needed  her  fostering  care,  and  she  went  back  in  Nov.,  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1873  became  president 
1868.  She  became,  without  salary,  lady  superintend-  pro  tempore  of  that  body.  In  1879  he  was  again 
3nt  of  a  normal  school  in  Bombay,  but  an  alarming  elected  to  the  Senate,  but  his  health  gradually  faued, 
illness  in  February  following  obliged  her  to  return  to  and  he  died  in  Wasnington,  Feb.  24,  1881,  and  was 
England.  Quickly  she  recovered,  resumed  her  various  buri^  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
labors,  and  in  the  autumn  again  made  a  short  visit  to  In-  CARPENTER,  William  Benjamin,  C.  B.  ,  LL.D. , 
dia  to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  who  were  engaged  an  English  phvsiologist,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct  29, 
in  educational  work.  Henceforth,  she  felt  there  was  1813.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  I^mt  Carpen- 
not  the  same  necessity  for  her  immediate  presence,  but  ter,  a  distinguished  Unitarian  ti)eok>gian.  His  &mily 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  Hindoos  she  founded  in  Sept,  having  removed  to  Bristol  in  1817,  he  was  educated  in 
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iiiatdty,  and  there  began  the  stndV  of  med^ine;^ which  at  London,   November  19,    1885.      He   contribated 

he  afterwarda  contini^  at  Loncfen  and  Ediniwrgh.  much  to  the  Cydtrpcpdia  of  Anatomy^  and  Plwswiogy, 

In  the  hitter  city  he  jobed  the  Ro3ral  Medical  Society,  to  the  Reports  of  the  Brituh  Auodationy  Uie  Quartody 

and  aa  ita  president  deHvered  the  <vatian  at  its  ocn-  OeoIogrwalJourncU^saad  the  PIuloMpfuc^ 

tenary  commemoration  in  Fbh ,  1 837.    A  paper  which  His  chief  works  are— the  Princifla  of  General  and  Comr 

he  TtM  before  this  society  **  On  the  Voluntaiy  and  In-  parative  Fhyswloffy,  Prindjilaof  Human  PhyMogm 

atincttve  Actions  of  Lining  Beings  "  contained  the  germ  (9th  ed.  1881),  Prindpla  of  MaUaX  Phynohay  (5tE 

of  moch  that  he  fmbeequently  published  on  the  nervous  ed.  1879),  The  Microscope  ancfits  Revdaiions  (6th  ed. 

system.    By  his  essay     On  the  Difference  of  the  Laws  1881 ),  Introduction  to  the  Studjt  of  the  ForamimfercL^ 

regulating  V  ital  and  Physical  Phenomena ' '  he  obtained  Phfsioloayof  Temperance  and  Ihtid  Abstinence  (1870) 

the  students'  prize  of  £30,  with  which  he  purchased  a  CARPJS1>MAKING  in  America.   This  industiy  u 

mioroscope.    In  1837  he  became  lecturer  on  mediod  a^  y  .  ^   fairly  entitled  to  consideration  as  one  of  the 

jurisprudence  in  the  British  Medical  School,  and  in  p.  112  Am!  most  piDgressive  of  the  varied  and  imiMrt- 

1838  published  the  first  edition  of  his  General  and  Com-  ed.   (P^127  ant  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United 

prirative  Physiology.     In  1839  he  obtained  the  decree  M»J^- «<*•)•     States. 

of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Edinbmrghj  ana  to  The  first  American  carpet-manufacturer  of  whom 
his  thesis  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Devotmg  him-  there  seems  to  be  authentic  record  was  William 
srlf  s|>ecially  to  the  study  of  physiology,  he  declined  Peter  Sprague,  who  some  time  prior  to  1791  es- 
medical  practice,  and  preferred  to  gain  his  livelihood  tablished  a  small  £kCtoiy  for  the  weaving  of  AxmiL- 
b^  lecturing  and  authoiship.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  ster  carpeting  in  a  part  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
Fullerian  professor  of  phvsiologr  in  the  Royal  Institu-  phia  known  as  The  Northern  liberties,  and  who 
tion  at  London,  and  was  also  made  a  feUow  of  the  Royal  came  into  public  notice  in  that  year  through  weaving 
Society.  In  1 845  he  began  to  lecture  on  general  anat-  an  emblematic  carpet  for  the  United  States  Senate 
omy  and  physiology  at  the  London  Hospital  He  was  chamber,  then  situated  in  Philadelphia, 
aflcrwards  an  examiner  in  the  University  of  London  From  1791  to  1827  the  carpet-miDs  established  in 
and  a  lecturer  on  geology  in  the  British  Museum,  the  United  States  were  few  in  number  and  small  ii 
When  Dr.  Forbes  retired^from  the  editorship  of  the  productive  capacity.  During  the  latter  year  an  in 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^  the  Medico- Chi-  oorporated  company,  organised  1^  Orrin  Thompson, 
nirffical  Review  was  united  with  it,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpeting  at 
who  had  been  a  constant  contributor  on  physiological  Tariffville,  Conn.,  with  H.  K.  Knight  as  superintend- 
subjects,  was  made  the  editor.  In  1849  he  was  ap-  ent  The  Tariffville  mills  speedily  grew  to  pretentious 
pointed  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  University  proportions,  and  others  were  erected  in  Thompsonville 
TT^n  *^W"^  ^"  1852  became  pnncipal  of  University  by  the  same  proprietor.  This  firm,  however,  failed, 
HalL  Finding  that  this  accumulation  of  duties  inter-  and  their  mills,  onginally  started  with  only  a  few  hand- 
fcred  with  his  scientific  investigations,  he  retired  from  looms,  were  bought  by  the  Hartford  Carpet  Company, 
the  editonal  chair,  and  thoroughly  revised  his  great  which  was  organized  for  that  purpose.  A  few  years 
work  on  physiology,  which  he  now  divided  into  three  later,  the  mills  at  TariffviUe  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
—Human,  Comparatives  and  General.  In  1856  he  the  company  abandoned  that  place  and  enlaraed  and 
was  elected  registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  and  improvea  the  mills  at  Thompsonville,  where  there  are 
two  years  later,  when  the  duties  of  this  position  were  now  in  active  operation  about  400  power-looms  (in  ad- 
incrcased.  resigned  all  other  appointments,  though  he  dition  to  a  limited  number  of  hand-looms)  encaged  in 
continued  his  ongmal  rwewches,  especially  on  the  the  manufacture  of  moquette,  Wilton,  and  body  JBrus- 
Jforamxntfera,  In  1868  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  gels,  and  three-ply  and  extra-super  ingrain  carpeting, 
was  a  vice-prwident,  applied,  at  his  suggestion,  to  the  In  1828  the  liowell  Manufecturing  Company  of 
(iovemment  fw  the  use  of"  a  vessd  to  carry  on  biolog-  Lowell.  Mass.,  was  organized.  This  corporaUon,  now 
ical  investi wtions  in  the  deep  sea.  The  request  was  one  of  the  largest  carpet-producing  companies  in 
«™°^»  "f^  P'-  tarpenter  and  Prof  WyviUe  Thom-  America,  purchased  the  looms  of  a  small  factory  started 
g)n  sailed  m  the  summer  of  that  year  in  the  Lightning,  in  Medway,  Mass.,  in  1826,  by  Henry  Buidett,  of 
Bo  great  was  their  suo^  that  m  the  next  year  another  which  Alexander  Wright  was  superintendent  The 
\W1P  !J^  ^1  ?\?  n  ^^^  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  Lowell  Company  was  the  first  in  the  worid  successfully 
1870  and  1871,  Dr.  Carpenter  went  to  the  Mediterra-  to  manufacture  carpeting  on  a  power-loom,  which  they 
nean  m  the  same  way  and  for  the  san»  purpose.  These  did  In  1841,  since  which  time  they  have  added  to  their 
doep-sea  investigatnna  aroused  a  remarkable  interest  machinery  till  they  are  now  running  in  the  manufecture 
and  preparations  were  mocfe  to  carry  them  out  on  a  still  of  Wilton  and  body  Brussels  and  three-ply  and  extra- 
more  extensive  wate  by  the  Chalfenger  expedition.  Dt.  super  ingrain  carpeting  nearly  350  power-looms,  and 
{^"JPei^ter  would  have  taken  charge  of  tho  expedition  have  erected  additional  buildings  with  tf  view  of  start- 

T    ,P^,^u       ®*^™?"'*^^"°^"***'^""^^^*^^  i^g  a^w*  ^  ™ore  Brussels  looms  and  many  more 

In  1871  be  was  etected  president  of  the  British  Awo-  incrain  looma 


thus 

in  J»V0j  in  reoogmtion  of  his  public  services,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Glen  Echo  carpet-mills, 

made  C.  B.  by  the  queen.    In  1879  he  resigned  the  of  which  McCaUum,  Crease  A  Sloan  of  Philadelphia, 

regisUurship  of  the  umversity,  and  dBtermined  to  em-  Pa,,  are  the  proprietors,  and  of  which  the  prt)duot  or 

ploy  his  time  entirely  in  original  researches.    In  Sept,  Wilton,  body  Brussels,  and  ingrain  carpeting  has  been 

1882,  he  visited  the  United  States,  attending  the  Uni-  greatly  increased  through  the  erection  of  new  mills  at 

tarian  oonvenlwn  at  Saratoga  and  delivering  a  course  Wayne  Junction  m  the  northern  suburbs  of  Phik- 

of  lectures  befoiB  the  LoweUlnstitute  of  Boston.    The  delphia. 

vaii<^  publications  of  Dr.  Carpenter  have  done  much  In  1834  there  were  about  twenty  carpet-fiustories 

to  diffuse  a  correct  kr»wlBdg«  of  physiology.    He  died  in  the  United  States,  operating  611  hand-kioms,  of 
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whwh  looms  there  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  the  manufacture  of  carpeting,  began  to  produce  power- 
of  body  Brussels  carpeting  18;  three-ply  ingrain,  21 ;  loom  Brussels  carpeting  with  his  brother,  H.  N.  Big- 
other  grades  of  innuin,  424 ;  Venetian,  44;  and  dam-  elow,  in  1847,  at  Clinton,  Mass.;  and  among  other 
ask  Venetian,  4.  besides  these,  however,  there  were  new  factories  founded  were  the  mills  of  the  Koxbury 
several  hundreds  of  hand-looms  used  in  the  making  Carpet  Company,  which  were  started  in  1848.  The 
of  rag  carpeting.  In  1810  the  carpet  product  of  the  experiments  of  the  Messrs.  Bigelow  resulted  in  1854  in 
oomatry  was  computed  to  be  9984  yards,  of  which  75(.)1  the  incorporation  of  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Cbmpany, 
mds  was  reported  as  having  been  made  in  the  city  of  which  now  has  extensive  spmning-mil&  and  carpet* 
Philadelphia  alone;  while  in  1834  the  product  of  the  factories  at  Clinton,  where  there  are  about  50  power- 
twenty  iactories  then  in  operation  was  reported  to  be  looms  engaged  in  the  manufSwsture  of  Wilton  and  100 
1,147,500  yards,  of  an  av<Tii^e  value  of  about  $1  per  power-looms  in  the  production  of  body  Brussels  car- 
yiid,  there  being,  of  body  Brussels  carpeting,  21,  0(H)  peting.  The  Roxbury  Carpet  Company  has  its  mills  at 
yards;  three-ply  mgrain.  31,500  yards;  other  grades  Koxbury,  Mass.,  where  it  is  operatmg  170  looms  in  the 
of  ingrain.  924,000  yards;  Venetian,  132,000  yards;  manufacture  of  tapestry  Brussels,  making  also  a  limit- 
mnd  damask  Venetian,  8400  yards.  In  addition  to  this  ed  quantity  of  tapestry  velvet  carpeting. 
|»odiict,  however,  large  quantities  of  rag  carpeting,  Among  ^other  carpet-mills  of  comparatively  early 
which  cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  were  made  by  origin  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  are  stiil  in 
fiffliilies  in  neariy  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  weaving  operation,  mav  be  mentionect  those  of  Josiah  Barber 
of  floor<x)yeiing  ana  coverlets  being  then  a  common  &  Sons  (established  in  1832)  and  Nve  &  Wait  (estab- 
aod  familiar  household  employment  lished  in  1852)  at  Auburn,  and  of  C.  M.  &  E.  P.  Pelton 

About  1830  a  little  ingrain  factory  was  started  in  (established  in  1836)  at  Poughkeepsie,  all  of  which  pro- 
file village  of  West  Farms^  near  New  York  City,  by  duce  onlyingrain  carpeting.  Anotner of  the  large  mills 
Alexander  Smith,  from  which  originated  the  spacious  of  New  York  State  is  that  of  Stephen  Sanford,  which 
mills  of  the  Alexander  Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Company,  from  a  small  ingrain  miU,  started  many  years  ago,  has 
■itaated  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  These  mills  are  among  the  grown  to  be  a  factory  in  which  186  power-looms  are 
Ingest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  They  are  employed  in  making  tapestry  Brussels  carpeting,  60 
118^  for  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  Brussels  carpet-  power-looms  in  making  three-ply  carpeting,  and  about 
ing,  inwhidi  185  power-looms  are  employed^  and  of  125  hand-looms  in  making  three-ply  and  tapestry  in- 
patent  Axminster  and  moquette  carpeting,  in  which  grain  carpeting.  There  are  also  m  Glenham,  N.  Y., 
J  60  power-looms  are  employed.  Like  all  the  other  the  Glennam  Carpet-mills,  started  by  the  late  A.  T. 
Amoicaii  carpet-mills  of  this  class,  they  are  provided  Stewart  &  Cb.  in  1876,  which  are  now  running  about 
with  ample  spinning  machinery  and  every  modem  ap-  150  power-looms  in  the  manufacture  of  body  Brussels, 
plianee  voir  transforming  unwashed  wool  into  yam  and  tapestry  velvets  and  extra-super  ingrain  carpeting. 
wonced  and  weaving  it  into  carpeting.  Anewbrancnof  carpet-making  in  America  came  into 

In  1840^A.  &R  o.  Higj^'ns  (nowE.  S.  Higgins  &  existence  in  1849,  when  the  Dolphin  Manufacturing 

Co.,  New  lOTk)  started  thirty  ingrain  hand-looms  in  Company  comnienced  the  production  of  hemp  or  jute 

Hanimns,  Jersev  Citv,  N.  J.    Thev  subsequently  had  carpeting  at  mills  establisned  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in 

a  small  mill  in  Srooklyn  in  1844,  which  was  destroyed  1844,  for  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth.    The  Dolpnin 

by  fire,  and  also  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  carpet-  mills  have  been  extensively  enlarged  since  their  begin- 


Y  ork  City,  which  they  have  since  enkr^ed,  and  in  which  of  jute.    Another  large  factory  of  this  kind  is  that  of 

they  are  now  running,  besides  extensive  spinning;  ma-  the  Planet  Mills  Manufacturing  Company,  situated  in 

chinerv,  upward  of  260  power-looms  engaged  m  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    The  Planet  mills,  which  were  built  in 

manunotore  of  velvet,  Wilton,  body  Brussels,  and  1869  and  destro^^ed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in  1875,  employ 

tapestiy  Brussels,  and  various  grades  of  iiigrain  car-  about  500  operatives,  and  produce  about  tlie  same  quan- 

peting.    In  1840  also  Robert  Beattie,  lately  deceased,  tity  of  carpeting  as  the  Dolphin  mills,  in  addition  to 

cmmnenoed  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpeting  on  large  Quantities  of  yams  ana  of  canvas  used  for  floor 

a  small  scale  in  New  York  City,  whence  in  1843  he  oil-clot n  foundations.     The    Columbia  jutc-mills   of 

moved  to  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  where  the  Beattie  Man-  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  the  Chelsea  jute-works  in  New 

ufiustoriiig  Comrany,  organized  in  1882.  is  now  oper-  York  City,  also  manufacture  hemp  carpeting,  but  on  a 

ating  the  Little  Falls  carpet-mills  and  tne  Little  Falls  smaller  scale  than  the  Dolphin  ana  Planet  mills. 

felt-iiipls,  which  produce,  in  the  ag^gate,  a  large  The  great  carpet-making  centre  of  America  is  the 

quantity  of  Brussels  and  velvet  carpetmgs  and  felt  and  city  of  Philadelphia.    Taking  the  lead  in  the  volume 

woven  droggets.  of  production  at  the  very  outset,  this  city  ]^8  stead- 

The  decade  extending  from  1840  to  1850  was  charao-  fastiy  maintained  her  prestige,  and  her  factories  to-day 

tensed  by  greater  progress  than  that  of  any  previous  supply  about  thrce-fiftns  of  the  entire  carpet  product  of 

decade;,  inasmuch  as  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  the  country.    A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  her 

power-loom  was  first  suooessfuUv  applied  to  the  manu-  234  carpet-factories  would  fill  a  ^ood-sized  volume,  and 

mctnre  of  carpeting,  and  ako  because,  on  account  of  cannot,  of  course,  be  here  given  in  detail,  though  a  few 

the  impetus  imparted  to  carpet-making  by  this  sue-  of  her  many  extensive  mills  niay  be  briefly  mentioned 

oesrfol  application,  sev^al  extensive  new  carpet-mills  The  oldest  carpet  manufactory  in  Philadelphia  is 

ranng  into  existence,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  probably  that  in  which  John  Bromley  began  to  manu- 

tfiose  previonsl^  established  was  immensely  increased  facture  ingrain  carpeting  with  a  single  hand-loom  in 

ihiooffn  exteosiye  supersedure  of  the  slow  and  clumsy  J  845.     His  business  steadily  increased,  and  before  bis 

haiid40om  by  the  more  swift  and  ingenioiisly-coiistmcted  death  in  1883,  his  humble  enterprise  had,  by  the  as- 

power-ioom.    During  this  decade  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  sistance  of  his  sons,  developed  into  extensive  factories, 

who  was  the  first  Baooeasfully  to  apply  power-looms  to  in  which  were  upwards  of  350  looms  emplo3^ed  in  the 
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mannfactuie  of  body  Bruasels,  inmin,  and  Smynia  The  various  kinds  of  carpeCinff  which  oon^pose  thk 
carpetinga.  James,  Qeorge  D.,  ana  Thomas  H.  Brom-  foregoing  estimated  jmidiict,  ana  the  respectnre  qauh 
ley,  three  of  the  sons  of  John  Bromley,  withdrew  finom  tities  computed  to  be  made  of  eadi  Tanelgrt  sv^  M  Ibt- 
partnership  with  their  father  in  1869,  and  under  the  lows: 

style  of  Bromley  Brothers  started  a  large  mill  for  the  Two-ply  cotton  ingnin,  yaids- ^.^^......  IS^SOOyOOO 

manufacture  of  ingrain  and  Venetian  carpeting.     In  Two-ply  woollen     "         **    ....^......-....^—.  13,000/M 

1881,  Thomas  Bromley  bought  out  Tiis  two  brothers.  Three-ply    •«         -         «    — ^ 900,009 

who,  under  the  firm-name  of  James  and  George  D.   Tapejtry  Bninels,  ••    ^^SSSnSS 

Bromley,  started  another  laige  ingrain  mill,  so  that  the  BodvBnilSa?  "    ..•....-^— .   *jgjjjjj 

finther  and  his  sons  are  now  proprietors  of  three  sepa-  wii^n^^^  **    ""     "**"** mSlmm 

rate  mills,  all  of  extensive  capacity.  lloqnett^  ••    -.. 1,200,000 

Anotherof  the  extensive  carpet-manufactunng  firms  Axminster,  " .^..^^^      250^000 

of  Philadelphia  is  that  of  John  &  James  Dobson,  pro-   Damask,  "    «..^.. 2^850^000 

prietors  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  carpet-mills.    Hiis  Venetian,  ^    -.. 2,000,000 

firm  started  as  woollen  manufacturers  m  1857,  and  in  J®™Pf  ^    —............^.•...^.  ^>|^^^ 

1871  added  carpet>-making  as  a  branch  of  their  business.   sSJ^ete-  •*    " ijooooo 

Their  spinning-  and  carpet-mills  are  among  the  largest  ^i^^Ji^J^^^  ^»^^um^  lii^JA» '''  teuwktMk 

in  the  country,  and  employ  about  400  looms  in  the       Total  ertimated  prodnction  in  yaids 03,00(^000 

manufacture  of  ingrain,  Venetian,  and  loop  and  cut-  it  ig  estimated  that  the  oarpetrmiUs  of  the  United 
pile  carpeting  of  nearly  every  descnption.  States  annually  consume  about  70,000,000  pounds  of 

Homer  iJrothers,  with  whom  we  must  close  this  part  ^qqI,  22,000,000  pounds  of  oott<Mi,  and  22.000,000 
?^M^  SKetch,  though  not  among  the  oldest  of  the  pounds  of  jute,  beades  immense  quantities  of  oyestoflii 
Philadelphia  carpet-manufacturers,  are  among  the  most  m^j  other  materials. 

extensive,  and  a  new  mill  erected  by  them  about  two  The  geographical  distribution  of  carpet-making  in 
years  ago  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  handsomest  car-  America,  in  comparison  with  the  insignmcanoe  ofthe 
pet-factory  in  the  United  States.  They  employ  about  quanUty  manufactured  in  a  few  isoUted  sections  of  tho 
125  hand-looms  in  the  manufecture  of  Venetian  stair-  country,  is  not  specially  extensive,  the  indui^  beinff 
carpeting,  61  power-looms  on  body  Brussels  carpeting,  mainly  confined,  as  shown  in  our  opening_hi&iori^ 
and  have  just  commenced  to  produce  tap^ry  Brussels,  sketch,  to  the  States  of  Penn^lvania,  JiewYork,  VUm- 
for  which  they  employ  36  wwer-looma  They  are  now  gachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  these  four  conunonwealths 
extending  th^r  weave-shed  to  accommodate  36  addi-  fiimiahing  about  96  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  carpet- 
tional  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  body  Brassels.      product  of  the  Union.    The  District  cJ  Cdumbia  and 

Stati8tic8,-'The  extent  of  carpet-making  m  the  the  States  of  Maiyland,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
United  States  has  formed  a  subject  for  much  discussipn  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  produce  the  remaining  6  per  cent, 
dunng  several  years  past  Well-informed  experts  dif-  but  their  manufacture  consists  chiefly  in  the  weaving 
fer  considerably  m  their  estimates,  but  all  place  the  of  rag  and  list  carpeting  and  low-grade  ingrain  carpet- 
productive  capacity  much  hji^her  than  that  accorded  by  ing  on  hand-looms,  though,  as  already  shown,  there  is 
the  Government  census^hich  they  unanimously  de-  a  well-equipp^  carpetrmUl  (established  forty-two  yean 
Clare  to  be  imperfect  The  most  trustworthy,  and,  m  ago)  in  New  Jersey,  at  which  several  grades  of  loop 
fact,  the  only  thorough  pnvate  census  of  carpet-mak-  and  cutrpUe  and  felt  carpeting  are  made,  besides  a  large 
^?^  ever  undertaken  and  complet^,  is  undoubtedly  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  hemp  carpeting  (estaUiahed 
^h^^  ?/  -S""-  I^rin^Blodffet,  editor  of  the  Phdadelphia  prior  to  1850)  in  the  same  State. 
TaUiIe  Record,  who,  after  a  laborious  canvass,  com-  Improvements  m  ifoc^ih^y.— Scarcely  more  than 
piled  very  comprehensive  statistical  details  cpncemmj  twoscore  years  ago  carpeting  of  all  kinds  and  in  aB 
ioSnP^T^?*  u^  ^^  Philadelphia  at  the  begmmng  of  countries  was  woven  onty  on  hand-looms.  Since  then 
1880,  ot  which  a  summary  is  as  follows:  improvements  in  Appliances  for  its  better  and  speedier 

^_     ,       -         ^          i.  x_       1   «v,i  ^  *^«  manufactiire  have  gone  hand  in  hand  ^th  the  great 

Number  of  oarpet-manufiictnTers  in  Philada aS  j^^j^^g^  ^f  producSve  capacity  of  which  they  are  a 

"      "  hand-looms                 "     "    !!"'.'.'.!!         4*132  necessary  aqjunct      American  inventive  genius  has 

**      "  yards  produced  per  year '..".«.*.  33,0761800  ^^  proverbiallv  prolific  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  and 

has  thereby  conieired  great  benefit  upon  manufacturen 

A  general  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  is  estimated  both  at  home  and  abroad.    Aipong  the  almost  innu- 

to  have  ensued  in  the  carjfct-producing  capacity  of  merable  inventions  of  this  dass  conceived  m  the  United 

Philadelohia  since  the  close  of  1879,  and  from  the  data  States  there  have  naturally  been  some  good  and  some 

furnished  by  the  private  census  just  quoted,  together  bad,  but  of  the  failures  we  have  no  time  to  write,  and 

with  pei^nal  investi^tions  by  the  writer,  and  informa-  for  the  American  patents  which  have  demonstrated  thdr 

tion  obtained  from  The  Carpet  Trade  and  Review  of  utility  we  have  space  only  briefly  to  mention  a  few  of 

New  York  and  other  sources  of  admitted  authenticity,  the  most  prominent  which  are  now  in  common  and, 

it  would  appear  that  the  following  are  apprcximate  seemingly,  permanent  use. 

feneral  statistics  cenoeminff  the  carpet-millp  of  the  The  rapid   production   of  carpetmg,  not  only  m 

Jnited  States  and  their  productive  capacity :  America,  out  also  in  all  other  oountricflu  reoeived  its  firsl 

genuine  and  practical  impetus  from  Enstos  Briffham 

Number  of  carpet-manufactarers  in  U.  8. 340  Bigelow,  an  ingenious  American  inventor  and  a  skilful 

I!      H           »ower-loom»     *«     "    4200  manufacturer,  .who  was  bom  in  the  village  of  West 

.     imtr^iv««"     "    22^  Boylston,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  April  2,  1814,  and 

-      "  yards  ?f  «rSg1nnnally'',i;;d;            '  who  died  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  on  bee.  6,  1879.     In  1839, 
in  u.  8 T. 63,000,000  Mr.  Bigelow  mvented  a  power-loom  forweavmg  two- 
Value  (average  of  80  cents  per  yard) $50,400,000  ply  ingrain  carpeting,  which  at  that  time  was  laborious^ 

Capital  invested  in  caxpet-making  in  U.  S 25,000,000  and  slowly  woven  on  hand-looms  at  the  average  rate  oi 
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'dily  from  aeren  to  eight  yards  per  day  for  each  loom,  fabrics  during  the  process  of  weaving  has  been  con* 
Mr.  Bigelow's  ingrain  power-loom  was  at  first  capable  of  tested  at  law  during  the  past  eleven  years  by  the  Web- 
weaving  only  from  ten  to  twelve  yards  of  carpeting  per  ster  Loom  Company  of  New  York,  whose  ))resident, 
day,  but  this  capacity  was  soon  increased  to  from  twenty-  Mr.  William  Webster,  avers  it  o  be  an  infringement 
five  to  twenty-seven  yards,  and  subsequently  to  a  consid-  upon  a  similar  invention  of  prior  date  of  which  he 
€nl4y  g?feater  Quantity.  claims  to  be  the  originator.     Mr.  Hill's  inproyement 

The  successful  invention  by  Mr.  Bigelow  was  pre-  consisted  of  what  is  known  us  the  **  double-shed  "mo  ve- 

oeded  by  an  unsuooessful' one  by  John  Haightof  the  ment,  which  consists  of  a  mechanical  combination  by 

New  Jersey  Carpet-manufkcturing  Company,  who,  on  means  of  which  the  wires  can  be  withdrawn  and  the 
Wby  17,  l^"' 
power-loom, 

Tented.    Bi ,        .  .  ,  ^ 

of  the  carpeting  which  it  produced  would  not  match,  thus  requiring  only  two  revolutions  of  the  crank-shatt 

so  it  was  abtufidobed  in  1836.  and  its  proprietor  reluc-  for  the  completion  of  one  loop  or  pile,  instead  of  three 

tuitly  returned  to  the  use  of  tne  hand-loom.     Mr.  Bige-  revolutions,  as  had  been  previously  required.    Mr.  Hill's 

low  purchased  the  abandoned  loom,  and  on  April  20,  invention  was  patented  in  1847,  and  is  still  in  popular 

1837,   patented  a  new  loom,  the  product  of  which  use. 

matdiCMi  perfectly.  The  American  moquette  power-loom  is  another  prod 

A  few  years  after  producing  the  first  successful  ingrain  uct  of  native  inventive  genius  which  deserves  sptvial 

power-loom  Mr.  Blgebw,  with  equal  success,  appli^  its  mention.     This  loom  was  invented  in  1873  by  Halcyon 

principles  to  power-looms  for  the  weaving  of  body  and  Skinner,  then  master  mechanic  for  the  Alexander  Smith 

upestry  Brussels  carpeting,  of  which  only  frona  three  to  &  Sons  Carpet  Company  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  also 

four  yards  per  day  could  be  woven  on  the  primitive  hand-  successfully  invented  the  Smith  Axminster  power-loom 

loom,  while  by  the  new  power-loom  a  daily  product  of  in  1856.    The  original  moquette  loom  has  been  from 

fitun  eighteen  to  twenty  3'ards  soon  became  ix^ible;  and  time  to  time  improved  by  its  inventor  and  his  son, 

this  quantity,  by  means  of  improvements  by  Mr.  Bige-  Charles  E.  Skinner,  and  it  is  protected  hv  patents  on 

low  and  other  inventors,  has  since  been  increased  about  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    The  Smith  Carpet  Com- 

threefold  in  the  production  of  body  Brussels  and  four-  pany  has  160  patent  moquette  looms  in  operation  at 

fiald  in  the  nroduction  of  tapestry  Brussels  carpeting.  Yonkers,  and  receives  royalty  on  between  fif\y  and  sixty 

Mr.  Bigelow  perfected  his  ingrain  loom  in  1845,  and  others  wliich  are  run  by  the  Hartford  Carpet  Companv 

hii  Brussels  loom  in  1848,  and  subsequently  organized  at  Thompson ville,  Conn.,  and  on  a  large  number  which 

the  Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  which  is  now  the  most  are  used  oy  foreij^  manufacturers. 

ezteiiMve  producer  of  fine  Wilton  and  body  Brussels  The  process  ot  moquette-making  is  as  enmple  as  it  la 

carpeting  cocclusivety  in  the  world.     In  1851,  John  ingenious,  and,  stripped  of  its  tecTinicalities,  it  may  be 

Crossley  &  -Sons,  whose  mammoth  carpet-mills  are  at  easily  understood.    ^Oie  yams  which  ure  to  compose  the 

HmHfkx,  England,  bought  Mr.  Bigelow  s  patent-rights  tufts  or  cut  pile  of  the  fabric  having  been  clyea  of  the 

for  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  British  carpet-manu-  desir^  colors  (each  yam  having  only  one  color),  are  so 

fiu^turen  now  use  the  Bigelow  power-looms  and  their  wound  on  spools  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the 

modem  attachments.  carpeting  that  each  yam  will  be  directly  opposite  to  the 

The  Bif^elow  ingrain  looms  have  been  improved  from  point  or  place  where  it  is  to  enter  into  the  pattern. 

time  to  time  by  other  American  inventors,  for  whose  These  spools  are  pla^  upon  an  endless  chain  in  the 

raiins.  as  well  as  for  that  of  foreign  inventors,  they  order  in  which  they  arc  to  be  used,  and  have  a  spriuj; 

fivmea  an  ample  basis  for  operation.    Among  the  more  at  either  end  bv  means  of  which  they  are  kept  in  posi- 

prominent  improvements  maybe  mentioned  those  found  tion.    When  the  loom  is  in  motion  the  spools  are  auto- 

m  the  Babbitt,  Murkland,  and  Duckworth  ingrain  looms  matically  taken  from  the  chain;  and  the  yams,  guided 

resnectivety,  the  chief  merit  of  these  improvements,  by  a  series  of  small  tin  tubes,  through  which  they  are 

anae  from  rapidity  of  weaving,  existm^  in  shading  at-  threaded,  are  seized  by  ingenious  contrivances,  and,  hav- 

tachmenta.  with  which,  by  means  of  skilfully  arranged  ing  been  carried  down  through  the  warp-threads,  are 

dlding  ana  revolving  slmttle-boxes,  a  great  variety  of  bound  in  and  turned  up.     A  rotaiy  knife  or  disk  tra- 

■hading  may  be  intxoduced  into  the  patterns  of  ingrain  versing  the  face  of  the  fabric  from  side  to  side,  and 

carpeting,  tLe  Duckworth  ingrain  loom  being  particu-  i^orking  against  a  stationary  blade  undemeath,  then 

huj^  oonspicuons  on  account  of  its  compactness  and  sim-  cuts  off  the  ^'am,  leaving  the  tufl  in  its  permanent  posi- 

pliaty  ara  its  rapidity  of  weaving.  tion,  and  by  dcilfully-arraiiged  mechanism  the  spool  is 

Improvements  in  the  Bi^ow  Brussels  and  tapestiy  retumed  to  the  chain,  which  brings  the  next  spool  down 

looms  in  America  seem  ojainhr  to  have  been  made  by  to  the'lcvel  of  the  face  of  the  fabric,  and  the  process  is 

the  late  Eiekiel  K.  Davis,  rormerly  the  master  me-  repeated.    When  the  fabric  comes  from  the  loom  its 

diamo  of  the  carpetrmiUs  of  K  S.  Biggins  &  Co.  in  surface  is  so  nearly  smooth  that  veiy  little  subsequent 

New  York  CHty ;  the  late  John  C.  Duckworth,  his  sue-  shearing  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  market    The 

oenor ;  William  B.  Duckworth,  the  brother  and  sue-  average  productive  capacitv  of  these  looms  is  about 

oeoor  of  John  C.  Duckworth ;  and  John  Hill  of  Phil-  twenty-two  yards  eachpcr  oay. 

adelphia.     Mr.  John  G.  Duckworth's  body  Brussels  On  July  9,  1881,  HaJcyon  Skinner  applied  to  the 

horn  is  a  noteworthy  oombinataon  and  simplification  of  XJ.  S.  Patent  Office  for  a  patent  for  an  improvement 

the  Bigelow,  CroBBk^y,  Hark  Smith,  and  Wield  improve-  qq  bis  original  invention,  wnidi  has  since  been  granted. 

ments,  with  a  few  original  attachments  and  changes.  Following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  the  official  descrip- 

Hia  tapestiy  kom,  the  main  feature  of  which  may  be  tion  of  this  improvement  obtained  from  the  archives 

teguded  as  the  aofcnating  wire-motion,  is  also  notable  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  which  will  serve 

for  its  compactiiesB  and  remarkable  rapidity  of  weaving,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  tufU  forming  the 

The  Tididi^  of  the  claim  Ity  the  kite  Messrs.  Davis  and  pile  of  the  moquette  carpeting  woven  on  these  loomn 
John  C.  Dockworth  to  having  invented  an  improved   are  fa.stened : 

actuating  wire-motion  for  removing  the  wires  from  pile       **i^nV'.— The  warp  id  divided   into  sets  of  four 
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threads  each,  the  outer  threads  of  each  set  passing  Improvement  in  power-looms  has  caused  a  mat  dimi- 

altemajely  over  and  under  the  shoots  of  back  filling  nution  in  the  number  of  hand-looms,  whicn  are  now 

and   binding  them  together  in  pairs.     The  middle  rapidly  becoming  only  relics  of  the  olden  time, 
threacis  pass  alternately  over  ana  under  a  shoot  of       Progress  in  Quality  and  Style. — ^In  no  particular  has 

tu fling-filling  and  the  Dack  filling  on  each  side  thereof,  progress  in  American  carpet-making  been  more  marked 

When  additional  tufling  filling-threads  are  employed,  than  in  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  both 

the  outer  warps  of  each  set  may  alternately  pass  bvci  in  the  quality  and  stylo  of  the  carpeting  Dioduoed. 

the  same.  ^  Starting  from  the  diminutive  Axmmster  factory  of 

"  Claim, — 1.  The  new  fabric  consisting  substantially  William  Peter  Sprague  in  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of 

of  warp-threads  and  fiUing-threads  oombmed  as  above  the  Revolution,  the  weaving  of  Azminster  carpeting? 

set  forth — that  is  to  say,  with  the  shoots  of  two  back  is  now  carried  on  in  various  localities  with  hand-  and 

filling-threads  and  the  warp-threads  forming  a  practi-  power-looms  of  an  aggregate  capacity  for  annually 

cally  continuous  backing,  upon  and  to  which  the  upper  producing  about  250,000  yards  or  the  various  grades 

fiUinc-tlircud  is  bound  bjr  some  of  the  warp-threadEi.  of  this  ancient  and  aristocratic  floorKrovering.    In  other 

2.  The  new  tufted  fabric  consisting  substantially  of  kinds  of  cut-pile  carpeting  still  greater  proCTess  haa 

warp-threads,  fillini^-threads,  and  tuning  material  com-  been  attained.     Moquette  weaving,  which  has  been 

bined  as  above  set  forth — that  is  to  say,  with  the  shoots  carried  on  only  a  few  years,  now  employs  over  2*X) 

of  two  back  filling-threads  and  the  warp-threads  form-  power-looms,  with  a  capacitv  for   producinir   about 

ing  a  practically  continuous  web,  upon  and  to  which  1,200,000  yards  per  year,  and  is  likely  to  become  far 

the  tutting-fiUing  and  the  tufts  are  bound  by  some  of  more  extensive  in  a  very  few  years.    Wilton  carpeting 

the  warp-threads.*'  is  made  on  about  100  power  looms,  capable  of  weaving 

Since  the  lastr-mentioned  patent  was  issued  Charles  an  annual  product  of  about  600,0(n)  yards.     Velvet 

£.  Skinner  has  invented  an  improved  moquette  loom,  carpeting,  of  which  the  production  was  virtually  merely 

which  is  claimed  to  be  a  more  rapid  loom,  and  to  be  nominal  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  has  made  a  sudden 

capable  of  making  a  moquette  fabric  largelj^  combining  bound  into  popularity  and  increased  in  rapid  ratio, 

the  best  features  of  both  Axminster  and  Wilton  carpet-  especially  during  the  past  year,  there  now  being  neariy 

ing.  but  it  is  not  yet  in  operation.  200  velvet  power-looms  in  operation,  capable  of  tum- 

A  new  moquette  loom,  invented  by  George  Crompton  ing  out  an  annual  product  of  about  1,000,000  yards, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  wa.«»  public! v  exhibited  in  Boston  Body  and  tapc^tiy  Brussels  carpeting,  representing  the 
during  the  autumn  of  1882.  Tnis  loom  diflers  mate-  loop-pile  fabrics,  have  also  made  wonderful  strides 
rially  from  the  Smith-Skinner  loom,  inasmuch  as  it  cuts  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Bodjr  Brusseb  carpeting 
the  pile  with  a  wire  similar  to  those  used  on  Wilton  is  said  first  to  have  been  pnxluced  m  America  by  Isaac 
looms,  but  uses  only  one  cutting  wire.  It  is  said  that  Macaule^  at  the  old  *' Hamilton  Mansion"  on  Bush 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  loom  is  forty  yards  per  Hill,  Philadelphia,  in  1816,  though  it  has  been  popu- 
day,  but  thus  far  only  an  cidiibition  loom  has  been  larly  supposed  first  to  have  been  woven  in  Thompson- 
constructed,  ville,  Conn.,  in  1826,  while  hy  some  it  is  averred  that 

Two  of  the  most  valuable  appliances  of  their  kind  the  first  bodv  Brussels  carpetingwoven  in  America 
invented  in  America  are  the  Lyall  positive-motion  was  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1829.  With  the  passins 're- 
shuttle,  and  the  Lyall  cop,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  James  mark  that  the  _  Macauley  claim  seems  to  be  nirly 
Lvall,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  superintendent  authentic,  we  ^rill  simply  state  that  there  are  now  in 
or  the  Chelsea  jute-works  in  New  York  City,  and  a  operation  in  various  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
brother  of  one  of  the  founders  and  proprietors  of  the  States  about  600  body  Brussels  power-looms,  with  ao 
Planet  mills  in  Brookb-n,  N.  Y.  By  means  of  the  annual  productive  capacity  of  about  7.600,000  yards, 
posit ivxj-motion  shuttle,  which  is  automatically  carried  The  manufacture  of  tapestry  Brussels  carpeting  in 
instead  of  being  thrown  or  projected  through  the  America  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
warp-t breads,  carpeting  of  practically  unlimitea  width  begun  by  Joseph  Crawshaw  (now  of  St  Louis,  Mo.) 
may  be  woven.  The  Lyall  cop  is  a  condensation  of  in  1848,  at  the  old  mill  from  which  sprung  the  exten- 
the  yam  for  insertion  in  the  shuttle  without  the  use  sive  factory  of  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Company,  in  the 
of  a  spool.  suburbs  of  Boston ;  but  there  is  also  a  statement  that 

Apropos  of  the  power-loom,  it  is  related  that,  despite  the  first  tapestnr  Brussels  carpeting  woven  in  America 

the  leaaing  part  taken  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  waa  produced,  though  unsuccessfully,  at  Newark,  N.  J., 

the  great  mclustiy  of  carpet-making  in  America  from  in  1>^46.    The  American  tapestiy  mills  now  employ 

its  earliest  historj',  and  notwithstanding  that  its  utility  about  1050  power-looms,  capable  of  producing  about 

had  several  years  previously  been  demonstrated  else-  13,500,000  yards  of  carpeting  per  annum, 
where,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Philadelphia  till  1849,       Ingrain  carpeting  has  also  oeen  greativ  improved, 

when  John  Marklcy  is  said  to  hate  lost  money  by  its  especially  jn  the  methods  of  weaving,  so  that  it  is  now 

introduction.    A  similar  experiment  subsequently  made  produced  in  patterns  similar  to  those  found  in  the  more 

by  James  Ix)rd  is  also  said  to  have  resulted  unprofitably.  expensive  kinds  of  carpeting ;  and  a  great  variety  of 

In   1S5(>,  however,  McCallum^  Crease  &  Sloan  were  shading,  which  could  not  be  done  by  means  of  the 

Bucces-sfully  ninnin?  Babbitt  ingrain  power-loomS  at  old-fashioned  hand-looms,  has  been  attained  hy  means 

their  Glen  Echo  mills.  /  .  .  of  the  power-loom  and  its  modem  attachments.    The 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  American  cap-  first  inirrain  factory  at  which  harness-weaving  in  Amer- 

pet  power-looms  are  their  intrenious  simplicity,  li^ht*  ica  is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  was  situated  in  1830 

ness  combined  with  strength,  rapidity  of  weaving;  on  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Herald  building,  at 

compactness,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  so  constnicted  Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  in  New  Yoii  City.    This 

that  they  may  easily  be  manaj-'ed  by  girls  and  women,  factory  was  operated  by  John  &  Nicholas  Haight  4  Co., 

who  coristitute  a  large  proi>ortion  of  the  wcavera  cm-  who  subsequently  removed  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and, 

ployed  in  the  carpet-faotorics  of  the  United  States,  after  unsuccessful  experimenting  with  a 
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v:!iich  we  have  aheady  mentioned,  went  out  of  busi-  nnal  product  (63,000,000  yards)  of  the  American  carj^t- 

nc^ss  in  1838.    There  are  now  about  1500  power-looms  mills  (340  in  number)  is  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

J  ortrt^  1.— J  I                 1  _.ji  •     .t            .        «  .  mi            1  .|^j^  ^^  ^ij^^  countty  being  over  60,000,000, 

consumption  r>^  captVa  is  about  H  yaids, 
)f  oil-cloth  and  Imoleum. 

tian,  and  hemp  carpeting,  which  may  be  classed  under  Some  of  the  manufacturers  sell  and  distribute  the 

this  general  heading,  have  also  made  prcsit  progress,  product  of  their  own  mills,  for  which  purpose  they 

as  we  have  alreadv  shown.    The  weavmg  of  tapestrv  keep  an  adequate  force  of  travelling  salesmen ;  others 

or  "  parti-oolored '    ingrain  carpeting,  however,  which  place  the  matter  of  sale  and  distribution  in  the  hands 

can  M  accomplished  only  by  means  of  hand-looms,  has  of  agents;  while  still  others  sell  their  goods  outright  to 

become  nearly  obsolete,  on  account  of  the  smaller  cost  wholesale  dealers  known  as  jobbers,  by  whom  they  are 

nt  which  a  great  variety  of  pattern  and^hading  can  now  m  turn  sold  to  and  distributed  among  the  retail  dealers 

be  attained  b^  means  of  the  improved  power-looms,  throughout  the  country.    There  are  about  150  travel- 

Tapestry  ingrains,  which  were  formeriy  made  bv  seve-  ling  salesmen  regularly  engaged  in  the  sale  of  carpet- 

ral  manufacturers  in  various  places,  and  in  consiclerable  ing  ^'  on  the  road'*  in  the  United  States.  ^  They  make 

quantity,  are  now  made  only  at  the  Sanford  carpet-  irom  two  to  four  tri])s  each  per  year,  carrying  an  aggre- 

mills  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  thb  product  is  very  gate  number  of  about  45,000  samples,  valued  at  about 

limited.  $60,000  and  weighing  about  75,000  pounds    The  total 

The  manufacture  of  Turikey  or  Smyrna  carpeting  and  cost  of  selling  carpetmg  by  means  of  travellers  is  est!- 

xngs  has  also  become  an  important  feature  of  American  mated  at  between  $300,000  and  $400, 0(X)  per  annum, 

carpet-making  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  This  Much  carpeting  is  also  sold  by  local  agents  m  cities, 

branch  of  caxpet-manufacture  is  almost  wholly  confined  ^e  carpet-manufacturers  and  jobbers  sustain  an  or- 

to  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  where  about  350  hand-  ganization  Known  as  the  Carpet  Trade  Association,  whidi 

looms  turn  out  an  annual  product  estimated  to  be  worth  was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  23^  1878^  **  for  the  protection 

abont  $1, 500^000.     ^  and  advancement  of  the  busmess  mterests  of^its  mem- 

Ragcarpetin^,  which  has  generally  been  largelljr  ig^  bers.*'    It  is  composed  of  leading  manufacturers  and 

norea  bv  statistacians,  is  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  jobbers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and 

to  justify  its  recognition  as  a  somewhat  extensive  fac^r  has  its  headquarters  in  the  first-mentioned  city.    One 

in  carpet-making  in  America,  the  aggregate  product  of  its  principal  features  consists  of  a  commerciaJ-agenqr 

being  estimatea  at  about  1,500,000  yards,  in  which  department,  through  which  members  may  have  credit 

kige  quantities  of  new  material  from  woollen-  and  investigations  made  to  determine  the  degree  of  respon- 

ootton-mills  and  of  shoddy  yams  and  other  material  are  sibility  of  dealers  with  whom  they  may  have  transac- 

annually  consumed.                                                  ^  tions  or  who  may  desire  to  open  new  aocounts.    There 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  growth  of  carpet-making  are  in  Philadelphia  several  associations  among  both  the 

in  America  exists  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  man-  manufiu^urers  and  the  mill-operatives,  but  their  field 

fkctureiB  who  produce  the  finer  grades  of  carpeting,  of  action  is  confined  to_  that  city  alone,  while  that  of 

which  up  to  about  1870  were  made  at  only  a  few  mills,  the  Carpet  Trade  Association  is  practically  of  national 

while  now  they  are  produced  at  many  factories,  and  extent. 

both  supply  and  demand  are  steadily  increasing.  How  Growthhasheeii  Promoted, — ^The  great  industry 

Desiffning. — ^The  art  of  designing  carpet-patterns  in  of  carpet  making  in  America  has  been  developed  under 
America  has  fiill^  kept  pace  with  the  great  progress  the  fostering  care  of  national  legislation,  of  which  Al- 
made  in  decorative  art  ^enerell^'.  During  tne  past  exander  Hamilton  struck  the  keynote  in  a  report  which 
ten  or  twelve  vears  especially  there  has  been  much  at-  he  submitted  to  Congress  in  1791,  recommending  its 
tention  j^ven  by  American  carpet-manufacturers  to  the  encouragement  by  increasing  the  import  duty  on  (»r- 
moduction  of  artistic  patterns.  Formerly,  the  United  peting  from  5  to  7}  per  cent  Subsequent  legislation 
States  mainly  relied  upon  England  and  France  for  de-  from  time  to  time  has  increased  the  original  duty  sev- 
Bigns,  but  the  manuftusturera  now  produce  the  greater  eral  fold.  The  eifect  on  imports  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
part  of  Uxe  new  styles  in  their  own  design  departments,  while  nearly  7,000,000  yards  of  carpeting  were  import- 
How  mdch  money  is  annualljr  expended  by  American  ed  into  the  United  States  in  1870,  the  annual  importa- 
carpetrmanuiacturas  for  designing  cannot  be  accu-  tion  is  now  only  about  one-twentieth  of  that  amount,  the 
nUdy  estimated.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  present  quantity  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  1833, 
seven!  of  the  leading  establishments  annuallv  expend  nfly  years  ago,  when  only  344,114  prardswere  imported. 

ibUy  ^,000  each  in  salaries  tQ   '    *  '  "^     ^ '*      '^  ^  •  1    1-         j  .1^ ^ 1-  -^ 

this  basis  it  has  been  estimated 

ST  year  is  expended  for  salaries 

e  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  design  departments  is  enterprise,  than  carpet-making  in  America,  (w.  a.  h.  ) 

not  less  than  $500,000.    American  styles  of  carpeting  CARRIAGES.    Two  circumstances  have  combined 

are  remarkably  vaned  and  indude  eveiy  species  of  dec-  g^  vqi,  y.  to  ^ive  the  art  of  carriage-making  in  the 

oration.    Natund  floral  styles  and  large  figures  in  bright  p.  48  Am!  United  States  a  peculiar  and  origmal  cha- 

eoknB,  which  were  fbrmeny  regarded  as  in  a  groat  degree  |din''^\^  racter.    The  ease  with  which  pat<;nts  may 

disthictive^Americanf  have  been  extensively  supersed-  be  secured  has  stimulated  invention,  and 

ed  hs  fiat  trtatment  with  subdued  color-effects,  and  the  the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  excellent 

conventioQal  styles  which  have  been  so  long  advocated  carriugc-matoriaLj.    The  great  extent  of  the  country'. 

Iw  "  high-art     devotees  have  been  largely  adopted  by  the  general  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  geology  or 

the  general  nnblic,  Uina  securing  an  admission  from  the  the  continent  have  also  done  much  to  give  the  art  its 

critics  that  tne  tastes  of  the  American  peo^ilc  have  im-  present  iK>sition.    The  distances  between  towns  and  the 

proved,  as  well  as  the  designs  of  the  American  carpet-  great  area  of  the  cities  has  created  an  enurnious  de- 

mannflEUStiirerB.  mand  for  vehicles  to  be  used  in  the  internal  cx)mnirr(;o 

Coruumption  and  DdtrUmtian. — Nearly  all  the  an-  of  the  country,  while  the  prc>sperity  of  tin-  per'i>lc  \\\\i 
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encouraged  a  desire  for  plcnsure-carriagcs.    The  geol-  speaking,  the  carriage-makers  are  the  artisanB  who  de- 

ogy  of  a  country  affects  tne  character  of  its  roads,  and  sign  carriages  and  assemble  the  parts,  more  or  lem  of 

these  in  turn  decide  the  character  of  the  carriages  used  which  thev  may  purchase  of  others,  and  who  sell  them 

upon  them.                                           ...  at  wholesale  or  retail.    The  makers  of  parts  of  carriages 

Tlic  most  striking  feature  of  American  carriages  is  are  engagetl  simply  in  what  may  be  called  **  accessory 

their  lightness.    This  sprinirs  partly  from  the  charactci  trades."    There  are  also  dealers  in  carriages  who  an: 

of  the  woods  employed  and  partly  from  the  designs  of  simply  merchants. 

the  body  and  running-gear.    The  aim  appears  to  be  to  The  making  of  carriages  is  naturally  divided  into  four 

employ  the  light  and  strong  woods  to  the  best  adyan-  parts  or  stages  of  work.    The  first  of  these  is  bodv- 

tage,  and  to  i^uco  the  power  needed  to  move  a  given  making  or  wood-working ;  secondljr,  blacksmith-work, 

load.    The  inferior  character  of  the  roads,  which  are  or  reinforcing  the  wood-work  witJi  iron  and  steel;  then 

generally  soft  or  sandy,  has  also  led  to  the  use  of  car-  follows  the  trimming  or  fitting  up  the  top,  scats,  cur- 

riages  that  are  light  and  3'et  strong.    Different  parts  of  tains,  etc. ,  which  is  practically  upholstering ;  and  lastlv, 

the  country  have  demanded  different  kinds  and  styles  the  painting,  decorating,  and  varnishing.    The  woit- 

of  vehicle  to  suit  the  character  of  the  roads,  and  this  men  are  likewise  classed  as  body-makers,  blacksmiths, 

has  led  to  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  carriages,  such  trimmers,  and  painters.    Tlicse  divisions  of  woric  mark 

as  the  buckboard,  the  mountain- wagon,  the  buggv,  and  the  divisions  of  the  accessory  trades.     These  may  be 

many  other  varieties  more  or  less  related  to  them.  \Vhile  broadly  divided  into  spring-makers,  axle-makers,  hub-, 

the  conventional  European  stales  of  carriages  have  been  spoke-,  and  rim-makers,  wheel-makers,  manufacturers 

closely  copied  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  the  general  of  trimmings,  cloths,  leathers,  parts  of  iron-work  or 

tendency  appears  to  be  to  modify  those  styles  and  to  hardware,  makers  of  bodies,  and  makers  of  paints  and 

adapt  tnem  more  nearly  to  American  wants.     The  varnishes.    Some  of  these  are  in  turn  subdivided  into 

purely  American  types  of  carriages  are  likewise  sub-  smaller  trades.    As  an  instance,  the  makers  of  lamps, 

ject  to  endless  variations,  each  of  the  great  manufao-  dash-boards,  neck-yokes,  etc.  may  be  classed  as  makers 

turing  centres  producing  novel  forms  or  modifications  of  trimmings,    ^^^lee^making  is  divided  into  spoke-, 

and  combinations  of  old  styles  every  season.     Every  rim-,  and  hub-making.     These  aocessory  trades^  while 

part  of  the  vehicle  and  every  tool  used  in  its  manufacture  widely  distributed  over  the  country,  are  in  a  few  in- 

nas  been  the  subject  of  improvement,  and  a  vast  num-  stances  concentrated  in  singlS  towns,  the  making  of 

ber  of  patents  have  been  issued  covering  these  changes,  carriage  hardware  and  trimmings  being,  for  instance. 

Some  of  these  patents  have  proved  of  the  greatest  vaJue  concentrated  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  distribution  of 

to  the  art  and  to  their  owners,  but  the  majority  appear  materials  of  all  kinds  at  Philadelphia.    Carriage-making 

to  be  unimportant.     Tlie  result,  in  the  main,  has  been  is  in  the  same  way  concentrated  at  4  few  great  cities. 


the  large  cities  the  cost  of  fine  carriages  has  remained  eentres  ibr  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carriages,  x^ew 

unchanged  for  many  years.    Throughout  the  countiy  i'^ork  being  supplemented  by  New  Haven.  Conn. ;  Phil- 

the  average  cost  appears  to  have  steadily  declined,  adelphia,  by  Wilmin^^ton,  Del ;  and  Boston*  by  Amea- 

This  has  proved  ot  great  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  bur}',     in  Cincinnati  the  sale  and  manufacture  are 

has  been  accomplished  in  part  by  the  general  introduc-  united,  and  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  carriage-making  is 

tion  of  machinery,  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  divis-  the  leading  interest  of  the  town, 
ion  of  production.   This  last  is  perhaps  the  most  striking       Corutructwn.— The  use  to  which  the  vehiole  is  to  be  put 

feature  of  the  art  of  carriage-making  in  America.  is  practically  decided  by  three  considerations— the  loed,  the 

Manufacture, — ^The  general  plan  upon  which  the  man-  power,  and  the  road.  When  the  use  is  known,  the  carriage- 

afacture  is  nowconductedimpliesthe  subdivision  of  labof  master's  first  step  is  to  elaborate  the  design.     Designing 

and  the  minute  division  of  the  business  into  small  o»'^»««?  ^J^  "fl  ^.IT*"^  *"«  *  >*;'*'?J?^^  knowledge  of 

branches  each  one  having  to  do  with  the  nroduction  of  '"*«9a"\<*»  }^^  strength  of  matenals,  the  laws  governing 

orancnes.  eacn  one  navmg  10  ao  witn  rne  proauciion  01  moving  loads,  and  a  good  sense  of  artistic  form.    A  livelv 

only  a  small  part  of  a  single  carriage.    One  inanuiacturer  appreciation  of  poinU  requisite  for  the  physical  comfort  of 

may  produce  only  wheels,  or  perhaps  only  8i)okes,  hubs,  both  man  and  boast  is  also  needed.    Carriage-deeiguiiig  is 

or  rims.    Sj)ring-making,  bodj'-niaking,  shaft-  and  bow-  an  art  very  largely  controlled  by  precedent  and  fashion, 

making,  or  the  manufacture  of  dash-boartls,   lanii)S,  I*  ^^  more  conservative  than  any  other  branch  of  the  geu- 

iroiJS,  or  gears,  may  be  a  separate  and  distinct  bum-  ®™J  '*/*  **^,?«*i«"' y«^,  it  offew  a  good  field  for  real  talent 

ncss.   The carriagematcrials-wood, iron, cloth, leather,  nliLiYn^?,^!!?-    ,^^^^^^  ^^'^""^  ^*' 

A  ji.1.  ^      o  ^•  ^  'i^  \    1  !>■  places  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  value  on  EuTODean 

etc.— and  these  parts  of  cama^^cs  are  distnbutcd  from  i^attoms,  the  srt  of  ct^riage-desiKn  is  clearly  improving^ 

several  great  centres  to  the  capiage -makers,  who  asscm-  becoming  more  characteristic  of  the  country  and  the  timo. 

ble  the  parts,  tnm,  paint,  varnish,  and  finish  the  vehicles.  There  is  an  excellent  school  of  carriage-designing  in  New 

Theso  are  properly  manufacturers  of  carriagCH.     In  only  York,  and  the  technical  journals  frequently  publish  new 

a  few  instances  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  parts  made  in  one  •^^  valuable  patterns  for  the  use  of  the  trade.    The  dcsipu 

shop  from  the  raw  material.     In  such  places  the  finest  ^«' *^»?,  proposed  carriage  having  been  careftilly  drawn  to 

and  most  expensive  carriages  arc  made,  and  these  makers  Ta^^^n  "^uZ  ^r^X^\^^X!A'^J^.^  ^^Vf^^ 

..**  -:..  .!>.  .  A-  1  I    ui      *  Ai     1       1     p  *i.       -A  workmen.     Here  comes  the  marked  distinction  between 

ot  single  veWlos  are  probably  at  the  head  of  the  art.  carriage-making  or   building  and    carriage-manufactuie. 

Where  a  single  carnage  is  specially  designed  for  a  pur-  in  the  manufactory  a  hundred  vehicles  of  this  design  may 

chaser  it  beamies  more  nearly  a  work  of  art.    This  work  be  made  at  ouci*.    If  it  is  a  four-wheeicd  top  buggy  for  a 

demands  artistic  skill,  and  is  rightly  distinguished  from  siuR^*?  horse,  200  pairs  of  wheels  or  i»arts  of  tHiccIs,  100 

manufacture,  where  carriages  an?  prwluccdmlarconuan-  ^^J^.  lOO  pairs  of  springs,  lOOshafts,  100  seats,  tope,  dash- 

titics.  all  exacllv  alike.    Besides  the  carriage- maters  and  ^°*^^  ^l**"'"  '""^'  ^  °^«  *^'  hf^^hx.  and  the  whole  work 

^        r    *  "^1  1  •  -vin.*!  consists  in  asseiubline  these  parts  into  one  hundred  vehi- 

manufactun^rs,  there  arc  also  cannage-ropairers^    While  clcs.  all  exactly  alike*    At  thVoirriage  builde?s  one  onl^ 

nmknig  repairs  their  chief  aim,  thopc  shops  occasion-  of  t-ach  part  or  pair  of  luirts  is  ncodi-d.  and  these  mav  li 

ally  asstnible  the  jmrts  and  make  new  "arri  ages.   Strictly  bought  or  injuh«  aiiU  put  togi'ther  to  form  u  single  vehicle. 
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Bodf'Makimg.-—Tht  matertele  med  in  making  the  bodiot  largely  made  in  speciai  shops,  and  nnder  the  name  of  car- 
of  oarriages  are  diiefly  ash,  oak,  hickory,  and  white  wood,  riage  hardware  enter  into  the  work  of  every  carriage-fiic* 
Iron  most  aJso  be  used,  bat  practically  the  art  of  body-  tory.  At  the  sanic  time,  these  parts  must  be  forged  to 
making  is  wood-working.  Whatever  the  shape  of  the  body,  other  parts  or  fitted  to  the  wood-work  they  are  intended  to 
be  it  a  mere  box,  as  in  an  open  buggy,  or  tht  most  elabo-  to  reinforce,  and  this  work  must  always  be  done  by  hand. 
rate  fbrm  of  coach,  phaeton,  or  coupe,  the  work  is  essen-  All  carriiige-bodie^,  even  of  the  most  simple  pattern,  must 
tially  the  same.  The  frame  or  heavy  portions  of  the  body  be  reinforced  with  iron,  and  this  work  must  be  done  at  the 
areoifaBboroak,andtheside8or  panels  and  top  are  of  white  forge,  each  piece  of  iron  being  made  and  fitted  to  its  spe- 
wood.  Bai^et-work  or  woven  willow  or  rattan  is  sometimes  cial  place  and  use.  In  the  case  of  coach-bodies  the  wood- 
used  for  panida.  In  manniiMtories  where  a  number  of  car-  work  isliever  sufficiently  strong  t^  sustain  its  lend  unaided, 
riaget  of  one  pattern  are  made,  the  various  parts  to  form  the  and  the  main  frame  must  always  be  backed  by  heavy 
fhune,  Bides,  seat,  top,  etc,  are  got  out  in  largo  quantities  wronght-irou  work.  This  work,  together  with  putting  the 
by  machineiy,  iJl  the  parts  being  interchangeable.  In  gears  or  running  portion,  the  springs  or  suspension  system,. 
auiking  fine  carriages,  where  only  a  few  of  a  kind  are  together,  makes  the  work  of  the  carriage-blacksmith. 
made  at  once,  much  of  this  woric  is  done  by  hand,  the  frames  The  making  of  springs  of  all  kinds  is  a  branch  of  work 
being  cat  out  of  solid  lomber  and  the  ornamental  portions  quite  distinct  from  carriagc>making,  none  of  the  carriage- 
caretally  carved.  The  work  demands  the  very  highest  bnildera  making  their  own  springs.  The  material  for 
■kill  of  the  wood-worker,  and  may  be  not  ui^justly  regarded  springs  is  always  steel,  and  the  forms  commonly  used  ace 
aa  a  fine  art.  the  C -spring  and   various  modifications  of  the   elliptic 

irAerf-JfaWiifl.-The  making  of  hubs,  spokes,  and  rims  "P"n«.  Wood  is  also  laijcly  used  in  the  United  States  as 
mnd  whole  wooden  wheels  is  a  branch  of  manufacture  often  f.",**^^*!  {j'^T^I?:  3^'Mt  «^?!^'*'?  the  side-bar  ve- 
quite  distinct  from  carriage-making.  The  materials  of  rl^l?  •"^  *H®  ^"*'!^'^-  The  side  bar  and  the  elasti© 
i^oden  wheels  are  for  spokes  for  heavy  wagons  oak,  and  }^  *"*  '"'^iL^^'^^  as  actual  springs  yet  in  practice 
fbr  oarriage-wheehi  hick^.  Hubs  are  made  of  elm  and  *^7,"?f^  "*^'  *"^-  ^^'^  *^"  ^^«^"  ^~>^  "»y  ^^''^y  ^ 
gun,  and  rims  of  oak.  In  making  spokes  the  rough  sticks  "'^^n??  *  "P^^T*^ '^^J  "P^P*^  ,*«..*  i. 
ire  eat  to  length  and  then  placed  in  a  spoke-lathe.  The  ^e  J)rtmmtng^^h4fp.-ln  thia  department  of  work  machi- 
lathe  osed  ia  a  modification  of  the  last-lathe,  and  is  auto-  »®^  has  been  veiy  largely  used  to  produce  the  smaller 
matic  in  its  action,  the  cutters  following  an  iron  pattern  Pa^ts-nails,  tacks,  Ruckles,  laces,  yokes,  etc.-^nd  the 
placed  in  the  machine  and  foxming  every  spoke  exactly  manufacture  of  what  i«  called  carnage  trimmings  has  be- 
like the  pattern  uaed.  These  patterns  aro  of  cast  iron,  and  f**™®  .*  8epa™t«  ^fncl^  oj  business.  The  materia  s  used 
very  caieftilly  copied  from  wooden  models  made  by  hand.  *"  l™l?i!"*^  carriage  are  leather,  rubber,  metas,  and 
The  grinding  and  polishingof  the  spokes  aro  done  upon  ma-  f^^^'  Jhe  art  of  camagc-trimming  consistn  m  fitting  the 
ehinea  ronateaotodfor  the  purpowT  Bands  of  canvas cov-  *«P  <^f  ^°^ 5  upholstering  the  seats;  wvering  the  wooden 
«red  wish  »nd  or  conindam  are  used  in  polishing  the  "f ^i, *^°  f?'^'*!!^  ^  v*Hf  *T  7'^^  ^^*^l^^r,  rubber,  and 
qwkes.  Hube  are  sawn  out  in  lengths  from  th^ound  sticks,  f"*^^'*  making  the  dash-boards,  lamjK.  whip.8ockets,cu8h- 
and  aro  always  turned  upon  a  kthe  by  hand.  Kims  aro  i^^'?ii?'lt';?.±°!*\^?'^'*A"«  *"^  finishihg  the  interior 
got  out  by  mMhinery  from  the  log  into  lengths  suitable  for  f  °^  *" i^\^/!f  .^^  ^'1^^  f  varnished  There  is  field 
making  fialf  a  wheel.  After  stemming  they  aro  put  in  a  '"^  l^lt7,''!^J^L^^,%,^'^^'^^^^  "'^*^**^  ^^'^^ 
bending-machine  and  bent  while  hot  into  a  half  cirole.  J^^..  S  "l^,  !f  ^f*  "'iJ**'^  °^  American  shoi«  appeara  to 
They  are  taken  from  the  machine  in  a  former  that  retains  5l^""f  ^^ti  *'^^***"'f  ?^".'"  ^"^^«\/*  the  same 
thoninriiane.  When  cold  and  dry  they  keep  their  shape.  I'^^L^^.V^^  ^'IT'tll^'fJ^l].^.^  L"^?l':i\^..:*^l!;.? 
and  aro  ready 
and  bonding 

at^^g  aa  wh^Jn^rtroihT-^Bo^' forfoming"the'*toi;^  Jf  I"  t^T'^''  trimming  to  protect  metallic  surfaces  exposed 


haba,  andapokca  aro  put  together,  and  thev  aro  sold  as  •"*^*'"  "*»"'*'**    a-  .-A  "^*f\  «^^K^e  oi  periecuon,  ana  is 

wooSen  wh^ls  to  the  carSge-mriters.  who  put  on  the  everywhere  a  distn 

tirea,  paint,  and  finish  them.    In  some  of  the  larger  car-  \^±^r  ^h®  P'^^'^^^^^K  5°l?"v"^  '"  painting  carnages  are 

riag^W^ki  only  the  parta  of  wheels  aro  bought,1Sd  in  a  .it^^ilyi"^^*^"'  *"^  ^'^  ''^"^  *"^  sometimea  bright 

few  inatancea  the  wheels  aro  made  entire  from  the  lumber  ^"*^*f  V     .  ^      .            m,               ^         .        ,    ., ,. 

in  the  carriage-ahop.  Kincu  of  Carnages, — The  art  of  camage-building 

A  nnmber  of  psientB  have  been  taken  out  on  varioas  grew  out  of  the  art  of  coach-making,  and  was  of  P^nro* 

Bwtho^  of  xeinforoing  the  wooden  hubs  of  wheels  with  pean  origin.     For  this  reason  the  principal  types  of 

SSS".  SS"».f;-.*te!!l  ^??*  ^5***  ^*r  ^J?^"^  f  ^^^  carriage  forms  are  European.    The  essentially  Euro- 

SlS?iSL%^'il5SS:i?^^^^  pean  vehicles  ai^  the  coach,  clarence,  landau  coupd, 

metal  ringa  to  the  hub  to  clasp  or  enclose  in  various  ways  phaoton,  chaise,  and  all  those  more  or  less  related  to 

the  enda  of  the  apokea  inserted  in  the  hubs.    While  these  these.     The  American  forms  are  the  rockaway,  the 

patent  wheels  are  strtmg  and  durable,  and  of  the  greatest  buckboard,    the    sulky,    and   the    American    bugcry. 

^ne  in  wagons  and  in  all  vehicles  used  on  rough  roads,  While  only  four,  or  if  the  mountain- wagon  be  included 

they  are  not  adapted  to  the  finer  class  of  vehicles  used  on  only  five,  distinct  forms  of  carriages  have  originated 

£JS^:n?if^e^huTo?l™4^^^^^^^  m  the  United  States,  it  must  be  observed. that  all  the 

wheel  from  the  hub  to  the  rim.    In  wagoii-inaking  the  ^-iiropcan  t3T)es  have  been  made  and  used  m  this  coun- 

pateut  wheels  aro  very  largely  employed,  *is  the  want  of  ^^y^  and  evcr>'  tureiim  type  has  been  made  the  sul»ic<!t 

elasticity  is  not  important.  of  many  modifications.     So  much  has  this  been  done 

iUocfcanctft-  IForfe.— The  blacksmith's  shop  Is  the  most  Im-  that  there  is  very  great  confusion  of  names  in  the  styles. 

portantpartofeyerycarriage-&ctory.  The  number  of  forgcj.  In  many  instances  the  names  have  been  comi)ounded 

S^'4S^th.1±?tto*2[Lttme'rrtSuTe^^^^^  m  the  effort  to  exprc-ss  rather  shadowy  differences  of 

BWBt  of  carriage-construction  there  is  more  opportunity  'T?^  ,,      /.        .         .                      n         -           i          i 

for  mannal  akUl  than  in  any  other.    While  all  the  l)e8t  ^\  the  tour  Amenoan  types  of  carriage,  tlie  rocka- 

iion-making  tools  that  can  be  used  in  a  forge  are  uscmI  in  way  is  a  two-simted  vehicle  with  a  fixed  top.  and  prob- 

carriage  iron-work,  the  art  is,  and  must  be,  one  of  iudivid-  ably  grew  up  from  a  simple  waL'on  over  which  a  canopy 

n^akilL    Drop  forgings  and  malleable-iron  castings  are  was  spreail.     Hie  bugiiy  is  a  single-seated  four-wheel 

Jiy  laiply  nsed  in  manuActuring  carriage  iron -work,  ^^i^j^fc  with  or  without  a  top,  the  two  pairs  of  wheels 

■- iNilta,  olips.  step*,  rods,  and  other  small  part*  are  ^,^1^,  ^.^^.  ^^.^^ly  of  the  same  size.     It  natundly  sprang 
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from  a  desire  fbr  a  light  vehicle  suitable  to  rough  roads  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  commoD  curierB  are 
in  a  new  country.  It  also  met  the  desire  lor  a  li^ht  the  same  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  and  in 
vehicle  for  Hpecd.  The  American  sulky  for  racmg  many  of  the  States  statutes  have  been  enacted  defining 
purposes  has  \)een  thought  ro  be  related  to  the  single-  more  particularly  their  duties  and  their  liability  to  the 
seated  vehicle  known  as  the  ddsobligeante.  The  name  public  who  employ  theuL  As  communication  by  rail- 
might  suggest  this,  3'et  it  is  clearly  an  Americe!)  inven-  road  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  inter-oommuni- 
tion.  The  buckboard  is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  with-  cation  in  trade  oetween  the  different  States  therein 
out  gearing  or  springs.  A  long  clastic  board  is  bolted  largely  increased,  this  branch  of  the  law  has  become 
directly  to  two  pairs  of  wheels.  A  seat  is  placed  in  the  of  great  impNortanoe,  and  a  singular  unanimity  is  found 
middle,  the  ela&tic  board  serving  at  once  for  gear,  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  different  States, 
springs,  and  body.  It  has  become  very  popular  in  baseii  upon  the  general  principle  oP  the  common  law 
mountainous  pleasure-resorts.  The  mountain-wagon  is  derived  irom  England,  and  originally  found  in  the  d^l 
an  open  wagon  with  three  or  four  seats,  and  is  becom-  law,  that  the  contract  of  a  carrier  of  goods  is  one  of 
ing  ])opularasa  pleasure-wagon  for  large  partica  In  indemnity.  Some  difference  has  eidsted  between  the 
none  of  the  American  types  of  carriages  is  there  any  law  in  England  and  in  this  country  as  to  the  extent  of 
provision  for  a  separate  seat  for  the  driver.  In  this  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier  who  receives  goods  to 
respect  they  are  essentially  democratic,  and  sharply  be  sent  to  a  destination  beyond  his  own  route,  and  de- 
marked  from  the  majority  of  European  types,  where  livers  them  to  another  carrier  to  be  taken  there ;  but 
the  driver  always  occupies  an  infcnor  position  in  the  in  this  countrv,  where,  by  reason  of  the  great  distances 
vehicle.  -  of  shipment  by  land  and  by  water,  and  the  necessity 

The  types  of  carriages  introduced  into  this  country  of  using  therefor  more  than  one  Ime  of  railwi^  or  of 
under  the  name  of  village  carts,  T  carts,  and  dog  carta  water-transportation,  this  is  generally  made  the  8u)^ect 
are  all  of  English  origin,  but  have  been  adopted  here,  of  a  special  contract  to  which  the  shipper  of  the  goods 
and  both  changed  and  improved  in  design  and  con-  becomes  a  party,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier 
struction.  must  in  such  case  be  measured  by  the  express  terms 

The  s^tem  of  suspension  known  as  the  side  bar  is  of  the  contract.    The  best  text-books  on  this  subject 

of  American  invention.     In  %ide-bar  vehicles  the  body  are  the  books  of  Redfield  and  of  Angell  On  Carriers. 

is  suspended  by  means  of  springs  between  two  bare  of  (s.  W. ) 

wood  supportca  by  the  axles,  and  forming  a  square      CARRIERE,  MoRcrz,  a  German  philosophical  and 

solid  frame  or  gearing.    The  side  bare  are  elastic  and  aesthetical  writer,  was  born  at  Griedel,  in  Hesse,  March 

ser\'e  as  springs.    The  side-bar  s^'Stem  is  larerely  used   5,  1817.     lie  studied  philosophy  at  Giessen,  Gbttin- 

in  the  lighter  classes  of  buggies  and  two-seated  wagons,   gen,  and  Berlin,  and  then  spent  some  years  in  Italy  in 

both  with  and  without  tops.  the  studv  of  art.     In  1842  he  became  a  lecturer  on 

CM  J-  «•      f  r>     •       71   J  _i-        T    ^oort  i.1.  philosopiiv  at  Giessen,  and  in  l.S4y  he  was  made  nru- 

fitrttvtttcs  of  Carnage  Production.— In  1882  there  were  ii>    i*^o,,„*V  *,      t..  io-j  i  1 1  j  L    ?u     tt   •      *^- 

the  United  States  16,875  carriiiRe-builders  and  repairers.  ^^^^  ^^}'^f^-    J"  ^^^^  ^^  '^'^  caU«<l  to  the  University 

inchnlinjf  sleigh-  and  wagon-makora.    There  were  also  in  ?^  luumcli,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to  sesthet- 

that  yoar  2092  individuals  and  firms  in  the  accessory  trades.  i^».     lie  also  lectured  in  the  Art  Academy  on  the  his- 

The  carTiage-making  interest  is  represented  by  one  or  more  tory  of  the  fine  arts.     One  of  his  earliest  publications 

shops  in  every  State  and  Territory  except  Arizona  and  was  Die  Rdiffion  in  ihrem  Begriff  (1S41);  he  aftcr- 

«l^^"-  1  •    ♦^     !S"*'"/^/^''^'''**l'"^^^^^^  wards  tnmslated  the  letters  of  Abelard  aid  Heloise 

arninged  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  establishments  in  „«.i  oiM-..!  .»  ob.^f^u    A"  *\    :«i;.. .«      i     u-    *"^,  -"^^^'^r 

each:  New  York,  lUO;  Philadelphia.  110;  Brooklyn,  San  atui  added  a  sketch  of  their  hves.     In  his  work  on  Die 

Francisco,  Cincinnati.  l^ovidena-.OhicnKO,  St.  Louis,  Bal-  Pfiif^ophiMfie    \\ ettansdiauung  der  K^ormationsz€it 

timore,  Louisvilh-,  Wasliinjrton.  and  Cleveland,  25  each  J  (1847)  he  traced  the  course  of  philosophy  from  the 

and  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Detroit,  23  each.    Other  places  schoolmen  to  Descartes,  giving  onginal  views  of  G-ior- 

havp  a  less  numlwr,  and  very  few  towns  or  villages  are  so  dano  Bruno  and  Jacob  Bohme.     His  Rrlimose  Redeti 

small  that  at  least  one  carriaRe-repairer  <»nnot  be  found,  und  BetrachUmqen  fur  das  Deutsche  Volk  (1850J  is  a 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  an  important  centre,  because  carnsKe-  defence  of  revelation  iLr-iinst    nanflioi'sm  nnH    .Ulen. 

making  is  almost  the  only  iiiten>8t.    The  product  of  this  af^"^^  ^j/cveiati^^^^^^  deism, 

town  in  1881  was  18,000  carriages.    In  the  twenty  leading  tt"l^/,**^^^^,^",:^<'*  ►>''*«' ''/'.^  die  formen,  der  Poesie 

centres  of  the  carriage-trade  $y,yi0,41*i  is  invobted  in  capi-  U8o4)  was  the  lorerunner ot  hisAeaUietikii^bl  \  2d  ed. 

tal,  and  employment  is  ^iveu  to  ll,Hlb  men  and  1000  womeu  1873).     In  his  illustrated  work  on  art,  X><«  KunH  im 

and  children.    The  distribution  of  the  capital  and  labor  Zusammenfuing  der  Kultnrenhcickelung  und  die  Ideate 

d(H«fl  not  follow  the  uumlHjr  of  e-slublishments.    CMncinnati,  der  Menscheit  (5  vols.,  1863-73;  3d  ed.   1877-80)  he 

size  of  the  establishments  is  larger,  there  being  twice  as  V?^*^v,7?V*  li?^^    i  "^O^al  phdosophy  are  set  forth  in 

many  men  in  one  shop  in  Ohio  as  in  a  shop  in  Pennsylva-  -^'^  sittttc/ic  Weltordauna  (ISn  }.     lie  edited  Goethe  8 

uia.  Thetotalwagespaid  in  twenty  kadingcitiesamouuted  -r«M^Ml8(>9)  and  Schiller's  Wilhehn  Tell  (1871),  and 

in  18S1  to  $5,r)i:VJ.5.S;  the  cost  of  the  niat^jrials  consumed  has  publishe<l  some  poems,  anions?  which  are  Die  letzte 

remhed  $9,005,707;  and  the  total  prwluct  was  vsiluod  at  Nuch  der  Girondisfrn  (1849)  and  Aoncs:  LifhcsUeder 

riagcj 
Thr 
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Irlll.      ....^,   ..     g.,,,-,.,        ...      ..-va.     ...l.wuil  IV  tA      l\y      V- 1*-"''!"*"'-'  t       I  HVr-    JlI.Alt."'  »»»».-«l      •    ■■^■^•^»      mm-^w^        i     ■■ri.  x_»      AAC«11-,      !■■       alio      «(I.->«W       M.     l«AC>#rCCA. 

rials  rust  $l,oj(;,200;   and   the  product  was  valued   at  traces  the  family  to  an  early  kinir  of  Munstor,  and  as- 
$8,i():uil.    ^  ^  '.c.  B.)      sert.s  that  the  more  recent  anoestors were  called  princes 

CAKiillOH,  CO>r>rON,  one  who  hold.s  hiin.«i<?lf  uut  or  han)ns  of  Kly,  fn^m  an  estate  in  Ijoinster.     In  1688, 
See  Vol.  V.   t"  ^^^^  public  a.s  rea'ly  to  rarry  for  liint  I'rom  Charles  Carroll,  who  had  Ix^en  80oretar>'  to  Lord  Powis, 
p.  vn  Am.   j)lace  to  plaeu  tlio  ^'oods  of  sm-li  persons  came  to  America,  and,  sottliiiK  at  Annapolis,  became 
Edln?ed,)?^  iw  choose  to  employ  him.     The   ^a-neral  the  agent  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietaiy  of  Mary- 
principles  of  the  common  law  relating  to  land.     He  obtained  several  lar^ije  grants  of  land,  one  of 
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which,  on  the  Patapeco  River,  was  caDed  Ely  O'Car-  Btruggle.    He  vacated  his  seat  in  1791,  and  was  a^in 

rolL    His  business  captunty  and  prudont  management  chosen  to  the  State  senate.     In  1799  he  was  one  of  the 

ouibled  him  to  retain  nis  position  as  agent  of  the  pro-  commissioners  to  fix  the  boundary  between  Mao'land 

nietaiy  for  thirty  yeonu  and  his  talent  seems  to  have  and  Virginia.    In  1801  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 

twen  inherited  l^  his  descendants.     His  son  Charles,  spent  his  time  in  the  management  of  his  estate.    Hie 

bom  at  Annapolis  in  1702,  succeeded  to  his  rich  estates  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  on  July  4, 

and  mairied  Elisabeth  Brooke.    Charles,  their  son  and  1826^  lefl  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  the  only  Bur\nv- 

<n4ychild,  afterwards  called  "  of  Carrollton,"  was  sent  ing  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    In  the 

to  France  in  1745,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of  funeral  ceremonies  held  in  memorv  of  them  in  Balti- 

the  English  Jesuits  at  St  Omer,  France,  at  the  French  more^  as  in  all  the  leading  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was  the 

Jesuit  college  at  Rheims,  and  at  the  college  of  Louis  chief  mourner.     On  July  4,  1828,  being  ihen  in  his 

h  Grand  inParis.    He  studied  law  in  Bourges,  Paris,  ninety-first  year,  he  inaugurated  the  Baltimore  and 

and  London,  returned  to  Ainerica  in  1764,  and  married  Ohio  Railroad  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  which  in- 

Maiy  Darnell  in  1768.    His  vast  estates  rendered  him  duded  a  procession  representing  aU  the  trades.    This 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the  richest  man  in  was  his  last  nublic  appearance;  his  strength  gradually 

tlie  colonies,  vet  he  was  ever  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  declined,  ana  he  diea  peace&lly  in  the  home  of  his 

Aa  eul^  as  1770  he  had  protested  on  behalf  of  the  peo-  daughter  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1832.    Throughout 


taqy,  the  secret 
thesi^toreo 

forabdityand    -^    ^  ^ ^_-,   -    ^ , 

taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  represcnta-  Federalist  and  advocate  of  the  colonization  movement, 
tivesoftne  people  took  a  wider  range  when  the  British  The  other  daughter,  Maiy,  was  married  to  Richard 
government,  in  the  interest  of  the  Eiast  India  Company,  Caton  of  Maiylaiid,  and  her  four  daughters  were  noted 
atteinpted  to  overcome  the  refusal  of  several  American  for  their  beauty.  Three  of  them  were  married  to 
odonies  to  receive  tea  on  which  duties  had  been  levied.  English  noblemen,  and  were  known  at  the  court  of 
In  October  a  brig  arrived  at  Annapolis  with  a  cargo  of  George  IV.  as  **The  American  Graces.*'  When  the 
the  obnoxious  article.  The  leading  citizens  showeii  marquis  of  Wcllcsley,  to  whom  the  eldest  was  married. 
fenbh  determined  spiritof  opposition  that  the  consignee,  b^ame  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Bishop  England  or 
fbIlo¥ring  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carroll,  allowed  the  vessel  Charleston.  S.  C,  gracefully  referred  to  the  fact,  as 
to  be  burned  to  the  water's  edge.^  The  opposition  to  weU  as  to  tier  beauty,  by  proposing  as  a  toast  on  one 
the  policv  of  the  British  ministry  increased  to  such  an  occasion,  ^*  Charles  CuxtdIi  of  Carrollton :  in  the  land 
extent  that  on  Dec.  8,  1774^  a  State  convention  was'  from  which  his  father's  father  fled  in  fear  his  daugh- 
lield,  and  Charies  Carroll,  tnumphing  over  the  prejii-  ter's  daughter  reigns  a  ouccn."  The  fourth  daugh- 
dice  which  had  long  disfiranchised  Roman  Catholics  in  ter,  Emily,  was  marrica  to  Mr.  John  McTavish,  a 
the  colony^  founded  by  one  of  that  faith,  sat  as  a  mem-  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent  and  for  a  lon^  time 
ber  of  this  body.  About  this  time  he  assumed  the  British  consul  at  Baltimore.  The  family  retains  its 
de8ifl:nation  '*of  Carrollton^"  from  the  family  estate  in  social  prominence  in  Mar>'land,  and  when  the  Cen- 
7re3eri(^  county,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  tennial  anniversary  of  American  Independence  wan 
member,  Charles  Carroll,  hamster,  dsobom  in  Aomap-  celebrated,  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  great-grandson  of 
oli&  In  1775  he  was  ohosen  a  member  of  the  first  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  as  governor  of  Marjr- 
committee  of  observation  established  at  Annapolis,  land  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  Phd- 
and  a  del^ate  to  the  provincial  congress.    In  February',   adelphia  on  July  4,  1876. 

1776,  the  Continental  Congress  anpointed  Dr.  Bci^'amin  CARROLL,  John  (1735-1815),  the  first  bisliop  and 
Franklin,  Charles  Carroll,  and  oamucl  Chase  commis-  archbishopof  Baltimore,  primate  of  the  American  Cath* 
aoneiB  to  'nsit  Canada  for  Uie  purpose  of  securing  the  olic  Church,  was  bom  at  Upper  Marlboro*,  Md.,  Jan.  8, 
aamstance  of  the  people  there  m  the  strug^c  for  inde-  1735.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Daniel  Carroll  and  first 
pendenoe.  Rev.  John  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Car-  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  Afler  a  short 
roll  also  went  with  them  oy  special  invitation.  A  jour-  attendance  at  a  grammar-sclK)ol  he  was  sent  to  the  col- 
nal  of  this  nnsuocessftil  mission,  with  a  memoir  by  Icgcof  St.  Omer  in  France,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
B.  Hayer,  was  published  in  1845.  On  his  return,  in  scTf  by  his  intellectual  gifts,  his  attention  to  his  studies, 
.June,  1776,  Mr.  CarnJl  found  the  delegates  from  and  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  After  passing 
Maiyland  embairaased  on  account  of  instructions  given  suc-ceAsfully  tliruugh  the  usual  course  then  tau;^1it  at 
by  the  legislature  "to  disavow  in  the  most  solemn  man-  St.  Omer,  he  was  traasfcrred  to  the  Jesuit  college  at 
ner  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  independence.**  He  Li<'ire,  where  he  dovotod  himself  to  the  higher  branches 
hastened  to  Annapolis,  secured  the  repeal  of  these  uf  literature  and  s<-it?nce.  Ilere  he  formed  the  rosulu- 
instroctions,  and  on  July  4  was  hinisclt  elected  dele-  lion  of  cmbracinir  the  tHrelcsiastic  state  in  the  iSocitty 
gate.  On  Aug.  2,  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde-  of  Jesus,  lie  was  onlainod  in  ITO'J,  having  resigned 
pendence  was  formally  signed  by.  the  members  of    in  favor  of  hii>l»rot hor and  Bisters  the  estate  foiueatlied 


and  in  1788  was  elected  to""the  United  States  Senate,    aireptoil  an  invitation  from  the  earl  ol'  Arundel  to  re- 
vhere  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  in  the  political   bi.Ie  in  his  fumily  as  private  chaplain,    lie  roiuaincd  at 
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WarJoiir  Castle  a  year  or  two,  when  his  love  of  countiy  ^  CARROLLTON,  the  county-seat  of  Carroll  co.,  Ma, 
induced  him  to  return  to  his  home,  which  was  then  on  is  on  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  and  Pacific  RaiUtNid,  20t> 
the  eve  of  the  stni^-^trle  fur  independence.  He  en^raged  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  66  miles  E.  of  Kansas 
in  misjsionary  duties  in  Montgomcrj'  co, ,  3Id. ,  where  his  City.  It  has  two  hotels,  two  banks,  a  fine  court-house,  a 
motlior,  brother,  and  younsrest  sisters  resided,  lie  also  public  library,  three  weekly  newspapyers,  eleven  churches, 
extended  hislabors  to  Stafiord  co.',  Va.,  where  two  mar-  a  convent,  and  good  schools  witli  a  commodious  build- 
ried  sisters  lived.  In  1776  he  was  called  away  from  his  inj^,  a  woollen-mill,  and  other  manufactures.  It  was 
parochial  duties  to  accompany  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel  laid  out  in  1833,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  in  1871  char- 
Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  the  commissioners  appoint-  tered  as  a  city.  Population,  2313. 
ed  by  Con<rress  to  visit  Canada  in  order  to  secure  the  CARROT.  This  well-known  plant  belongs  to  the 
co-operation  of  that  countiy  in  our  struggle  for  inde-  g^  y^^  i.  Q^t^iral  order  VmbeRffercB^  and  is  the  JDoh- 
penaence.  ^  ^  p.  828  Am.  cus  Carota  of  Linnsdus.     It  was  formerV 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  American  Catholic  Sii  JPli?®  associated   with   Pastinaca^  under   which 

sought 
ascer- 


in  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  nominating  and  wild  carrot  is  its  parent,  and  tfiis,  therefore,  has  received 
recommending  Father  Carroll  for  the  position.  In  June,  the  name  of  Daucus  Carota,  So  far  as  it  has  been 
1784,  he  received  tho  appointment,  and  removed  to  Bal-  recorded,  however,  all  attempts  to  produce  from  the 
tiniore.  Atthattimetherewere  16,000 Catholicsin Mary-  wild  plant  roots  similar  to  those  cultivated  have  failed. 
land,  7000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  1500  scattered  through  No  details  of  the  manner  of  expeiimenting  have  been 
the  other  States.  There  was  not  a  single  bishop  in  the  given.  It  appears  from  a  note  hy  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
United  States,  and  only  fourteen  priests;  in  less  than  a  nerhal  that  the  plant  can  be  made  to  change  some  of 
century  the  Catholic  population  has  increased  to  about  its  character  by  art  His  book  was  published  in  1705. 
9j000,000,  with  one  cardmal,  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  He  remarks :  In  Carolina  I  saw  a  carrot  above  four 
bishops,  and  neariy  five  thousand  priests.         ^  years  old,  which  brought  forth  its  ripe  seed  in  the  fifth 

In  1789,  Dr.  Carroll  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  year:  the  reason  thereof  I  conceive  to  be,  because  the 
the  United  States,  with  his  see  at  Baltimore.  Early  in  master  of  the  house  cut  off  eveiy  vear  its  green  tips 
the  siunm'kr  of  1790  he  sailed  for  England,  and  was  con-  (fiower-stalks)  that  it  might  not  seed,  whereby  the  root 
sccrated  by  Bishop  Wulmsle^t he  senior  v\car  apostolic  grew  very  great,  as  also  the  green  heieid  the  fifth  year; 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  on  the  15th  of  which  was  Tour  or  five  times  as  big  as  any  ordinaiy  car- 
August  of  the  same  year,  in  the  chapel  of  Lulworth  rot  head.  l*his  head  he  let  stand  for  seed,  and  it  pio- 
Castle,  the  seat  of  his  old  friend  Thomas  Weld,  Eso.  duced  him  an  incredible  quantity  thereof,  vciy^  &ir  and 
Within  a  month  after  his  consecration  he  left,  England,  twice  the  size  of  ordinaiy  carrot-seed.*'  No  improve- 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  his  immense  ment  is,  however,  recorded  ^  anywhere.  Thougn  the 
diocese,  which  embraced  th(^  whole  of  the  then  United  wild  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  the  cultivated  fonn  ap- 
Statcs.  In  1 791  he  founded  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  pears  not  to  have  been  known  till  introduced  from  Hd- 
which  was  the  first  Catholic  college  established  in  this  land  about  1558.  The  wild  carrot  is  a  native  also  of 
country'.  Bishop  C:im»ll  won  the  respect  and  admira-  Greece,  where  are  five  other  species.  America  has  one 
tion  of  all  cliusses  and  n'ligioua  sects  bv  his  learning,  species,  Daucus  pusiUus  of  Michaux,  a  native  of  the 
gentleness,  an«1  Christian  charity.  When  Washing-  Gulf  States,  but  of  no  value  so  far  as  known ;  indeed, 
ton  died  he  was  invited  l»y  (\nigress  and  the  clergy  the  common  carrot  is  known  as  a  weed  on  sloyenly  fiirms 
of  all  denominations  in  the  United  States  to  dehver  or  as  a  wild  plant  in  uncultivated  places. 
a  pane;^\Tic  on  the  Father  of  his  Countrj^  and  on  the  The  umbel  of  flowers  is  white,  but  there  is  generally 
22d  of  Feb.,  IS(X>,  he  complie<l  with  the  request;  and  one  crimson  flower  in  the  central  umbellet;  and  it  I8 
of  all  the  many  discourses  called  forth  by  that  melan-  interesting  as  showing  how  circumstances  modify  plants 
choly  event  there  was  none  more  eloquent  than  that  of  behavior  to  note  that^  while  European  authors  record 
the  accomplished  bishop  of  Baltimore.  The  comer-  this  flower  as  fertile,  m  Am(dca  it  is  only  in  the  first 
stone  of  the  handsome  cathe<lral  of  Baltimore  was  laid  umbel  of  flDwers  of  the  season  that  the  crimson  flower 
bv  Bishop  Carn)ll  on  the  7th  of  Julv,  1805,  but  the  in  the  central  umbeJlet  perfects  seed, 
church  was  not  finished  hntil  nearly  lorty  yeare  after.  Carrots  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  and  some 
On  the  8th  of  April,  1808,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elevated  to  have  believed  that  spirits  could  profitably  be  distilled 
the  dignity  of  archbishop,  and  four  other  sees  were  ere-    JVom  them.    An  analysis  shows  the  root  to  contain  of 


3d  of  Dec.,  1815,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  rots  50  gallons  of  spirits,  which  yielded  12  gallons  of 

(e.  l.  d.)       rettificcTspirits. 


per  day  have  lK>en  found  to  do  just 

Twitch  field,  40  miles  E. ,  is  also  projected  to  pass  through  pounds  of  oats  and  5  pounds  of  carrots ;  and  250  pounds 

the  city.     It  has  three  hotels           *       "      '    "~     "'    ~  "               '         '          "       i           i  .     ^/.y^           j-  -i» 
banks,    three  weekly  newsi 

sirhiHils.  and  a  park.     Ttsinuuslricsconipriso  a  foiincln',  and  pieces 

a  carriai:e-fa»tor>'.  and  lour  flour-mills.     It  wns  settled  in  mole-traps.     It  is  said  that  S30  bushels,  or  20  tons 

in  l>-5.  and  incorporated  as  a  city  inisr)^.     ft  is  free  to  the  acre,  have  been  raised  in  Maine;  700  bushels 

from  <lcht :  its  yearly  expenses  are  :?r)(KM>.     The  popu-  is  the  heaviest  crop  that  appears  to  be  on  record  in 

lalion,  mostly  of  ^?outheni  oriirin,  numbers  K'34.  Kn^rland.                                                            (T.  M.) 
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CARSON,  CmiBTOPHER  (1809-1868),  commonly  mills,  also  the  railroad  cnr-shops  and  office,  a  foundry, 
caUed  '*Kit  Carson,"  a  Western  hunter  and  soldiei,  and  a  soap-fsunorv.     Population,  4229. 
was  bom  in  lHadison  co.j  Ky.,  Dec.  24,  1809.     While       CARTKIISVILLE,  t-ho  county-seat  of  Bartow  co., 
he  waa  an  infant  his  family  removed  to  Missouri.    At  Ga.,  is  49  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta  and  90  miles  S.  of 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler,  but  Chattanooga,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
two  years  later  he  joined  an  overland  trading  oxpedi-  and  is  the  torminus  of  the  Cherokee  Railroad.     Hie 
tion  to  Santa  F6.    Attracted  by  the  freedom  of  life  on  latter,  now  completed  to  Cedartown,  Ga.,  is  to  be  ex- 
the  Plains,  he  became  a  tranper  and  roamcil  over  the  tended  to  Birmmgham,  Ala.,  through  the  coal-fields  of 
ooiuitxy  between  the  Rocky  Moimtains  and  the  Pacitic.  that  State.    Two  other  railroads  are  projected — one  to 
He  became  expert  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  hunter  s  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  the  other  to  Man^'ille,  Tenn. 
life,  and  surpassed  the  Indians  in  fertiHty  of  resource  The  latter  will  pass  through  a  country  rich  in  iron  ore 
and  keenness  of  observation.    For  sixteen  years  his  and  manganese.     Cartersville  has  a  fine  court-house, 
rifle  furnished  nearly  every  particle  of  food  on  which  opera-house,  a  bank,  three  hotels,  two  weekly  ncwspa- 
he  lived.     In  1831,  Messrs.  Bent  and  St  Vrain^  the  pers,  seven  churches  (three  for  colored  people),  and 
proprietora  of  an  Indian  tniding-post,  engaged  him  to  seven  schools.    Its  industries  comprise  the  Georgia  Car 
•apply  their  fort  with  provisions  and  furs.     Gradually  Company's  works,  a  foundry,  baryta-mills,  and  a  large 
the  report  of  his  romantic  adventures  gave  him  a  wide  carriage-factory.     It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
repatation.    lu  1842.  after  the  death  of  his  Indian  iron,  and  cotton.    Its  property  is  valued  at  $75(),()0U, 
mte.  he  brought  his  daughter  to  St.  Louis  to  be  edu-  and  its  vearly  expenses  are  $5500.    Population,  2037. 
cated.     Here  lieut  John  C.  Fremont  was  preparing       CARl'HAGE,  the  counts-seat  of  Jasper  oo.,  Mo.. 
his  first  expedition  to  expbre  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  half  a  mile  south  of  Spring  River,  10  miks  east  or 
mod  was  gkid  to  secure  the  services  of  the  famous  hunt-  the  Kansas  boundarv,  and  150  miles  south  of  Kan- 
er.     The  expedition  lasted  from  June  to  September,  sas  City,  on  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Raihoad 
and  in  it  Fremont  discovered  and  ascended  the  peak  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.    It  has  a  fine 
which  bears  his  name.    In  1843,  Carson  returned  to  courthouse,  seven  hotels,  four  banks,  two  daily  and 
New  Mexico,  mairied  a  Spanish  lady,  and  resumed  four  weekly  newspapers,  a  i)ubliciibrai7,  nine  churehes, 
huntinff  and  trapping  for  his  former  employers.    Ao-  and  a  handsome  scnool-building  with  eighteen  depart- 
ddentaUy  meeting  Fremont  on  his  second  expedition,  ments.    Tlie  industries  of  the  town  comprise  a  woollen- 
Canon  joined  the  company,  and  cpntmued  \^th  him  mill,  a  saw-mill,  four  flour-mills,  a  foundry,  three  mar- 
during  the  military  operations  which  resulted  m  the  ble- works,    and   manufactures  of  carriages,  wagons, 
oonqueBt  of  California  m  1846-47.     Carson  was  then  ploughs,  furniture,  barrels,  and  cigars.     Carthage  was 
■ent  with  despatches  to  Washington,  and  while  in  the  firgt  settled  in  1841,  but  during  the  Civil  War  was  en- 
East  was  nominated  by  ftcs.  Polk  as  a  lieutenant  in  tirelv  destroved.     It  was  rebuilt  in  1866,  and  incorpo- 
tlieU.  8.  nfles,  but  Uie  Senate  in  the  followmg  Jan-  rated  in  1873.   Its  property  is  now  valued  at  $1,125,000, 
uaiy  rneoted  him.    He  now  settled  down  m  iSew  Mex-  ^nd  its  public  debt  is  $9000.    In  1881  the  public  ex- 
100,  and  m  1853,  on  amount  of  the  demand  tor  sheep  peuses  were  $12,400.   It  has  two  parks,  gas-  and  water- 
iii  CaUfbmia,  gathered  a  flock  of  5000,  drove  them  ^q^Vb.    The  siurounding  country  is  favorable  for  agri- 
over  the  mount«ns,^  and  sold  them  at  a  high  price,  culture,  and  there  are  twenty  flour-mills  in  the  vicinity. 
This  visit  to  California  again  attracted  pubhc  attention  ^1^^^  ^re  also  limestone  quarries  and  zinc-  and  coal- 
tp  luB  name,  and  when  he  ret umed  to  New  Mexico  he  j^^^j^^    The  population,  chiefly  of  Northern  birth,  in 
firand  that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  jWinoral  (iov-  jgj^^  numbered  4176 


,,..,,               ,   ,  ^            .    .                ,  .  Mai. -Gen.  Franz  Sigel.  and  the  Missouri  State  troops, 

Vy  the  tribes  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  several  im-  ^^^  ^^          commanded  by  Gens.  Parsons  and  Rains, 

portant  tMti^  >Vhen  the  Civd  War  bn)ke  out  he  ^^^^  ^^^      ^,^^1  ^^^^  ^^  q^^   Jackson  of  Mis- 

remained  feithful  to  the  Union  and  rendered  siKual.  ^^^     ^hese  latter  were  supposed  to  be  marching  to 

service  to  the  cause.    He  was  made  colonel  of  the  iirst  .^-^  q^^  McCuUoch  in  Arkansas.     Sigel  encountered 

cavahy  of  Now  Mexico,  and  was  brevet  ed  brigadier-  (^^^  ^^xiMt  eight  miles  from  Carthage,  posted  upon  a 

fSenenl  for  ment»nous  conduct  during  the  war      At  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  q^^  ^-^^  ^1^^  artiUeiy,  four  guns,  in 

Its  dose  he  resiunol  his  duties  as  Indian  agent.     In  the^ent^e,  the  infantn-  in  the  rear,  and  the  cavaln-  (a 

the  eariy  part  ofl868  he  visited  Washington  with  a  j         c^mtingent)  on  l)i)tli  flanks.     His  own  command 

deputirtiflji  of  Indians,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  North-  ^.^.^sisted  of  the  Thin)  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Mis- 

m  and  i^fstem  Stat^    He  was  as  modest  as  he  was  g^^,^-  ^j^j,,^  vcluntoors,  two  companies  Ixiing  of  artil- 

iST^  T^^^^'^Jf^^fTi  •^^V^*^^^^^  lerv,  an<l  a  small  body  <.f  ro^ila^.     He  opened  upon 

wtimto  the  West  he  died  at  l^ort  Lyon,  Col,  May  ^j^^  Vnemv  with  his  guns,  which  created  great  havoc, 


««.  *Jn  A^     ff  IT  i3;,r^L  K  ^^I'Ti        '      •       Pe<lod  },va  force  posted  on  a  bluff  overlooking  (he  only 
'^  TiiT^hti'^th^r"  '^^^^^  -<^.    >-IakingaLint  on  the  right  and  loiK  as  if  trving 


nenety,  ia  ligbted  with  gas,  and  iumishcd  with  water- 
works.   Its 
mines  of  the 


?,^Z»T^r^!!^„«  ..  .TT  M  1  •f"'  to  ^'s-OF*-  l'«  (-'aiued  an  oblique  artiUeij-fire  in  loth 
?SS?l^M"„£"!J*^^  *lf  ''V  •>■  and  »>lvor-  dire,,.,io,,s.  and  charpint'  in  In  nt  l.e  ai-'am  cloan.d  the 
Tuamty ;  there  are  in  the  eity  five  quartz-        j    ,j,,,„^  retiring  and  fitrhtin.i:.  he  naehod  Carthage. 
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harassed  by  superior  numbers.    Thence  he  marched  to  time  west  of  the  Alleghanies.    The  dicnitB  of  tlus  OOD* 

Sarcoxie,  reaching  it  on  the  morning  of  July  0.     His  fercnce  extended  from  Detroit  to  Natchez,  and  as  there 

entire  loss  was  13  kille<l  and  31  wounded,  while  that  were  but  thirty-six  regular  preachers  in  the  whole  ter- ' 

of  tlie  enemy  was  between  350  and  400.    The  fighting  ritor>',  the  dimensions  of  the  charges  can  l)e  easily  in- 

on  the  Union  side  was  principally  with  artillery,  whicii  fcrred.    The  round  of  appointments  on  Cartwright'i 

v/ts  well  served  and  did  great  execution.  (H.  C.)  first  field  re<iuircd  not  less  than  600  miles  of  traveL 

CARTHAGE,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  After  eight  years  of  circuit  work  he  was  appointed  by 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Black  River  and  on  the  Utica  and  Bishop  Asburj'  presiding  elder  of  Wabash  district. 
Black  River  Railroiid,  74  miles  N.  of  Udca.  A  branch  a  district  which  then  embraoed  nearly  the  same  terri- 
of  this  railroad  connects  it  with  Watcrtown,  17  miles  tor}'  now  included  in  two  annual  conferences.  Of  the 
W. ,  and  it  is  connected  with  West  Carthage  by  a  bridge,  sixty-five  years  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  active  labors,  up- 
From  this  point  to  Lake  Ontario  the  river  descends,  in  wards  of  fifty  were  spent  in  the  presiding  eldership  of 
a  series  of  rapids,  480  feet.  The  dam  at  the  head  of  difierent  districts,  the  last  forty-ronr  years  of  his  effect- 
the  falls,  built  and  maintained  by  the  State,  is  900  feet  ive  ministry  being  wholly  employed  m  that  office.  In 
long,  and  causes  slack- water  navigation  for  22  miles.  1816  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer-' 
The  abundant  water-power  is  used  in  manufacturing  ence  which  was  soon  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
pig  iron,  wooden  ware,  wood-pulp,  wooden  and  steam  from  that  time  forward  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  thir- 
pumps,  leather,  lumber,  carriages,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  teen  General  Conferences  successively,  his  last  appeal- 
stoves,  axes,  car- wheels,  and  many  kinds  of  machiner}'.  ance  upon  the  floor  of  that  body  beinjg  in  May,  1868. 
The  town  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  seven  Mr.  Cartwright  was  of  mediimi  height,  with  a  broad 
churches,  a  monastery,  a  graded  school  and  other  and  muscular  irame  well  suited  to  the  pioneer-work  to 
schools.  It  was  settled  in  1798,  end  for  a  time  was  which  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  ufe.  At  three- 
called  Long  Falls;  it  was  incorporated  in  1841.  Pop-  score-and-ten  he  was  described  as  *' warworn  and 
ulation,  1912.  weatherbeaten.     His  complexion  bilious,  the  intcgu- 

CAKTWRIGHT,  Peter  (1785-1872),  one  of  the  ments  of  his  face  wrinkled  and  tough,  his  eyes  small 
most  remarkable  characters  among  the  pioneer  preachers  and  twinkling,  his  mouth  compact  and  full  of  force, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Am-  his  head  large  and  round,  his  forehead  deeply  indented.*' 
herstco.fVa.,  Sept  1,1785,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Plains,  His  evenr  movement,  even  in  his  old  age«  denoted 
lU.,  Sept  25, 1872.  In  1793  his  father,  a  soldier  of  the  energy.  lie  had  been  drilled  in  the  school  of  poverty 
Revolutionary  war,  removed  to  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  Peter  till  he  called  nothing  hard.  Accustomed  to  rough  ex- 
being  at  the  time  eight  years  of  age.  It  was  in  the  pcrienccs  and  rough  men,  he  undertook  that  which  was 
mid^  of  the  hardships  and  the  vices  of  frontier  difficult  without  hesitation,  and  possessed  a  courage 
life  that  Peter  Cartwright  passed  his  boyhood.  The  which  never  feared  the  face  of  man.  He  was  not 
nearest  miU  was  fortv  miles  away,  and  corn  was  learned  in  the  schools,  but  he  read  men  with  the  quick- 
ground  with  pestle  and  mortar.  A  deerskin  stretched  ness  of  intuition.  In  conquering  ignorant  opposition, 
over  a  hoop  and  perforated  with  the  heated  prongs  inputting  scoffers  to  silence  or  shame,  and  in  manag- 
of  a  fork  constituted  the  sieve  through  which  the  ing  disorderly  crowds  at  Western  camp-meetings  he  had 
meal  was  shaken  when  specially  prepared  for  use.  no  oiiuals  in  his  time.  lie  was  sometimes  rude,  but 
Schools  were  few,  and  these  not  worth  the  name,  always  merciful.  His  wit  was  ready  and  keen,  in  de- 
Churches  were  equally  scarce,  and  by  the  greater  part  bate  he  was  pithy  and  humorous,  his  sermons  were 
of  the  inhabitants  Sunday  was  given  up  to  dissipation  blows  to  ri^^ht  and  lefl,  and  his  rebukes  the  very  besom 
and  sport   Hunting,  fishing,  horse-racing,  card-playing,  of  destruction. 

and  dancing  were  the  Sabbath  pastimes  m  most  general     .  Tlie  stron^'lv-marked  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Cartwright 

favor.     He  describes  himself  as  *^a  wild  and  wicked  in  dealing  with  the  characters  and  facts  of  those  times 

boy,  delighting  in  horse-racing,  card-pla^ng,  and  dan-  have  placed  him  in  the  foreground  of  not  a  few  news- 

ciug"  (Autobiof/raphy,  p.  27).     His  father  did  not  paper  stories,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  until  their 

care  to  restrain  nim,  but  gave  him  cards  for  gambling  appearance  in  print.     That  he  was  sometimes  eocen- 

aiid  a  fast  horse  for  racing.     His  mother  talked  with  trie  to  a  degree  not  altogether  to  be  admired,  much  less 

him  and  wept  over  him,  her  expostulations  otien  melt-  to  be  imitated,  cannot  be  denied.    But  when  the  state 

ing  him  to  tears.     When  neariy  sixteen  years  of  age  of  societv  in  which  his  early  life  was  spent  is  considered, 

he  commenced  to  read  the  New  Testament  regularly ;  manv  of  his  daring  acts  and  the  rough  methods  by 

he  l)iimeii  his  cards,  gave  back  his  race-horse  to  his  whicn  he  carried  important  points  become  only  an  in- 

father,  and  Ixjgan  a  struggle  with  every  sinful  ha})it  of  tense  originality.  (d.  w.  c.  H.) 

his  life.     Months  of  darkness  and  distress  followed.       CARx,  Alice  (1820-1871),  an  American  authoress, 

Some  feared  he  would  become  insane,  but  his  mother  was  bom  near  Cincinnati,  April  26,  1820.     She  was 

exhorted  him  to  continue  to  pray.     During  the  month  descended  from  John  Cary,  who  came  to  Plymouth 

of  May,  ISO],  a  sacramental  meeting  was  held  in  a  grove  colony  in  1630  and  taught  the  first  Latin  class  there, 

a  low  miles  away,  a>iiducted  jointly  L>y  Presbyterian  and  Her  grand&ther,   Christopher  Cary,   removed    from 

MetlicM list  ministers.     Thither  younir  Cariwri.L'ht  went.  New  Hampshire  to  Cincinnati  in  1802.     She  had  but 

and  there  U^rame  the  subject  of  a  chant'e  concerning  slight  opportunity  for  education,  yet  she  began  to 

whieh  he  sjiys:  "Divine  light  flashed  all  round  me,  write  poetry  at  the  age  of  eighteen.   She  first  attracted 

iinsiK'ukable  joy  sprang  up  in  niv  soid.     I  rose  to  my  attention  by  sketches  of  rural  life  contributed  to  the 

t'eit,  opened  my  eyes,  and  it  rt^ally  seemed  as  if  I  was  Ndtional  Era  under  the  signature  of  "Patty  Lee." 

in  lieaven  "  (Aufohnff/rnpfit/^  j».  ;^>7 1.  In  1849  a  collection  of  the  iVv/w  of  Alice  arta  Phaie 

A  litih;  uK^re  than  three  yv.i\ra  ironi  this  time,  and  Cary  was  published  in  Philadelphia.     In  1850  the  two 

while  in  his  nineteenth  ye:ir,  Mr.  ('a^t^v^i£rht  was  re-  sisters  removed  to  New  York,  where  they  henceforth 

eeived  as  a  travelling  pmieher  into  the  "  Western  Con-  lived,  honored  and  beloved,  maintaining  themselves  by 

foreuce/'  ko  called,  it  being  the  only  conference  at  that  literary  lalxjr.    Although  Alice  in  writing  was  "pensive 
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luiid  teDder."  and  PhoDbe  "  wittv  and  gay,'*  the  former  under  Gen.  Wayne^  was  appointed  nm'or,  and  stationed 

bare  the  chief  responttbility  or  their  household,  and  at  Fort  Hamilton  m  Ohio.    For  his  services  he  aflei^ 

yet  by  her  energy  and  industiy  oontnbnted  not  less  to  wards  received  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Muskingum  River, 

▼arioos  periodicals.     In  1851  she  published  Clover^  where  he  settled  in  1800. 

nook;  or^  ReooUections  qf  our  Neighborhood  in  the      Lewis,  his  eldest  son,  was  educated  at  the  famous 

Wegt^  which  was  continued  two  years  later  in  a  second  £xeter  school,  under  Boixiamin  Abbott,  until  he  was 

Tokiine,  and  in  1855  in  a  third  called  Clovemook  ChUt  seventeen,  when  his  father  started  with  his  family  on  a 


1867.  Her  poems,  drawn,  like  her  prose  writings,  bar,  and  \)ec:an  to  practise  at  Zanesville.  In  1806  he 
fitun  her  own  observation  or  life  and  nature,  are  noted  was  manie<T  to  £lizabeth  Spencer,  and  in  the  same 
for  their  melodv  and  grace.  Ed^ar  A.  Poe  pronounced  year  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  When  President 
her  PSctura  of  Memory  one  of  the  most  musically  per-  .reffcrson  called  attention  to  the  movements  of  Aaron 
fixst  Ivrios  in  the  English  language.  In  1853  she  pub-  I^urr  on  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  Cass  introduced  a  bill 
Ikhea  Lyra^  and  Other  Boenu^  wmch  called  forth  severe  conferring  power  on  the  governor  to  arrest  all  concerned 
eritieiflm  by  their  imiform  sadness,  but  proved  popular,  in  the  affair,  and  in  consequence  Burr's  boats  and  stores 
To  the  second  edition  in  1855  she  added  The  maid  of  were  seized.  He  abo  drafted  a  complimentary  address 
Tiaaoahj  a  lopg  narative  poem.  In  1866  she  published  to  the  President,  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
BflBaA,  l4pric»y  and  Bumruj  consisting  of  her  choicest  and  Jefferson  soon  ailer  apfwinted  him  United  States 
poems,  and  in  1868  The  Xover'8  Diarjh  a  series  of  ^cs.  marshal  for  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  till  1813. 
After  monthsofhopelessiUnesBsheaied  at  New  York,  When  war  with  Great  Britain  was  threatening  in 
Feb.  12,  1871.  1812,    Cass   raised   a   regiment   of  volunteers,   and 

GABT,  Ph<ebe  (1824-1871),  an  American  poetess,  marohed  200  miles  througn  the  wilderness  to  Detroit, 
nter  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  near  Cincinnati,  expecting  to  unite  with  other  forces  under  Gren.  Hull 
Sept  4,  1824.  Like  her  uster,  she  became  a  fireouent  for  the  mvasion  of  Canada.  But  ss  the  British  had 
/xntxibator  to  periodical  literature.  Her  first  volume  been  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war  sooner  than 
Wfts  a  ooDectioQ  of  Poems  and  Farodm^  published  Hull,  they  had  already  seized  the  fort  at  Michiliniack- 
m  1854.  Besides  the  volumes  issued  in  the  name  jnac,  and  thereby  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Indians. 
of  the  two  sisters,  Phoebe  'assisted  her  pastor^  Rev.  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  Col.  Cass  urged  a  for- 
Dr.  C.  F.  Deems,  in  editing  Hmnnsfor  Au  ChnstiaM,  ward  movement,  while  Gen.  Hull,  distrusting  the  mil- 
1869,  and  <Somno6ed  several  hymns  for  this  voliune.  itia,  hesitated,  but  finally  consented.  The  army  crossed 
She  also  published  Ihenjs  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,   the  Detroit  River  July  11,  Cass  being  the  first  to  land 

1868.  Her  hymn.  Nearer  Home,  has  been  acceptable  Iq  Canada.  A  proclamation  written  bv  him  was  issued, 
4o  Christians  of  all  denominations.  She  did  not  long  assuring  the  inhabitants  of  protection,  but  declaring  that 
flnrviye  her  sister,  dying  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  31,  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  those  found  fighting  in  com- 
1871.  The  sisteiB  left  poems  enough  uncollected  to  inr-  pany  with  Indians.  Col.  Cass  had  taken  a  position  some 
1^  four  or  five  volumes.  Mrs.  Maiy  Clemmer  Ames  distance  in  advance,  when  Gen.  Hull,  finding  his  force 
imh&hed  in  1873  a  graceful  tribute  to  these  estimable  outnumbered,  and  rearing  that  the  Indians  would  be  let 
writen  in  her  Memorial  of  Alice  and  Phaibe  Gary,  and  loose  upon  the  Territory,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Brock. 
edited  two  volumes  of  their  poems.  Col.  Cass,  released  upon  parole,  hastened  to  Washington 

CASPABI,  Kaal  Paul,  a  German  theologian,  was  and  indignantly  denoun(^  Hull  as  a  traitor.  As  soon 
bom  at  Dessau,  Feb.  8, 1814.  He  was  educated  at  the  as  an  exchange  was  effected,  Cass  was  commissioned  as 
uniTeiBiUee  of  Leipsio,  Berlin,  and  Kbnigsberg,  from  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and  raised  a  regiment  in 
Ihe  last  of  which  hegxtuiuated  in  theology,  and  became  Ohio.  He  joined  the  army  imder  Gen.  W.  H.  Har- 
in  1847  lecturer  ana  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  risen,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  March  12,  181 3> 
Univeiaity  of  Christiania,  Norway.  He  gave  there  a  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Canada,  and  after  the  re- 
oonrse  of  theology  and  exegesis  which  had  a  great  sue-  capture  of  Detroit  was  appointed  by  President  Mad- 
oesB  and  established  his  reputation  as  one  of^tlie  most  igon  governor  of  the  Temtoi^  of  Miclii^^an.  At  his 
emdite  and  able  theologians.  In  1857  he  was  appoint-  suggestion  a  scientific  exploring  expedition  was  sent 
ed  professor  of  theobgy.  He  published  ExepetiscJies  under  his  command  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
Biandbudixuden  Propheten  des  alten  Bundes,\xx  which  ]yir.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
he  was  aided  b^  Defitzsch :  Btblixch-tlieologische  wid  pedition  as  mineralogist,  published  a  full  account  of  it 
AgohpetiachrKritiKhe  Stuaien  (1842) ;  Beitrdge  zur  [^  his  Trnvebfrom  Detroit  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missis- 
EmleUung  in  des  Buch  lesaias  (1848) ;  U<^  deii  Sur-  gippi.  Gov.  Cass  administered  the  affairs  of  Michigan 
vdirtj^uraimilischen  Krieg  unter  Jotham  und  Arias  ^ith  energy  and  success  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  assist- 
(1849);  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  the  Norwegian ;  ing  immigration  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
awahandhisPropheqf;  Commentaries  upon  the Froph-  country.  In  1815  he  had  purchased  for  $12,0()0  a  tract 
vies  of  Isaiah;  Sources  oftlie  History  of  Baptism  and  of  oOO  acres  in  Detroit,  whidi  became  in  the  course  of 
f^the  Creed  (4  vols.,  1866-79) ;  and  several  works  upon  time  immensely  valuable. 
Che  Arabio  language,  including  an  Arabic  grammar.  in  August,  18H1 ,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jack- 

CASS,  Lewis  (1782-1866),  an  American  statesman,  g^n  Secretary  of  War,  and  during  his  administratiuif 
^^Y  \  V  ^^^  ^™  *^  Exeter,  N.  IL,  Oct.  0,  17S2.  conducted  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  jrave  instructioinr 
p!i58Ain.'  His  father,  Jonathan  Cass,  of  Puritan  to  Gen.  Scott  during  the  Nullification  troubles  in  South 
cd.(p.i8i  descent,  had  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Carolina.  He  also  enforced  the  removal  ol'  the  Indians 
■"■••^>-    army  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  sen-ed   from  tlie  State  of  Georgia  to  tho  territory  west  of  the 


through  the  war  from  Bunker  Hill  to  its  close,  retiring    Mississippi.    This  polic;ir,  though  insisted  upon  by  the 
rith  Uie  rank  of  captain.    In  1792  he  joined  the  army   whites  ol  Georgia,  was  in  vi( 
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the  Indian  tribes,  and  led  to  the  bloody  and  expensive  published  several  historical  and  scientific  sketches  and 

war  with  the  Seminoles.     In  1836,  Gen.  Cass  resigned  addresses.   His  />/'/>was  written  in  1848  by  H.  R.  School- 

his  iKisition  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  was  ap-  craft,  and  in  1856  by  W.  L.  G.  Smith.  ^ 

)>ointed  niini.ster  to  Franrrc.  with  ix^miission  to  spend  CASSEL,  Pattlus  Stephanos  (originally  Selto).  a 

Kiiine  months  in  travel.    Iiunicdiately  upon  his  arrival  at  German  theoloeian  and  author,  was  bom  in  Grossglo- 

J-'aris  by  vigorous  measures  he  secured  the  payment  to  gau,  Silesia,  Feb.  27^  1827,  of  Jewish  parenta     He  was 

the  Unites]  States  of  interest  amounting  to  $5,0(X).000  educated  at  Schweidnitz,  and  afterwards  stndied  at 

on  th«j  claims  of  indemnity  for  French  spoliations  com-  Berlin,  devotintr  himself  especially  to  history  under 

mitted  in  i7*JS.      In  the  spring  of  1837,  Gen.  Cass  Prof.  Ranke.     From  185<)  to  1856  he  was  editor  of  a 

i.'uiburke<l  at  Marseilles  on  the  United  States  frigate  newspaper  at  Erftirt    In  1 853  he  was  converted  to  the 

Constitution,  and  s])cnt  eitsht  months  in  visiting  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  three  vears  had  charge  of  the 

(f>ii II tries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.   Return-  royal  library  at  Krfurt,  being  also  secretary  of  the  acad- 

luii  to  France,  he  resumed  his  duties,  and  especially  en-  emy  there.     In  1850  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  1866 

joyt'fl  familiar  intercourse  with  King  Louis  Philippe,  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  Parliament,     He  acted  with 

whom  lie  sketched  in  pleasing  colors  in  his  work  on  the  conservative  party,  and  afterwards  declined  a  re- 

France,  (tn  King^  Courts  and  Govfrnment,  1840.    Great  nomination.     He  was  appointed  a  preacher  in  Christ 

Britain,  having  emancipated  the  slaves  in  her  dominions  Church,  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  labored  with  great 

in  1837,  ha;rl  for  some  time  been  urging  upon  other  lead-  success,  having  a  Sunday-school  with  1000  scholaia. 

in^  nations  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  In  1869  he  delivered  a  scries  of  discourses  on  the  Bo- 

and  for  this  f)urpose  she  proposed  in  1842  to  Austria,  man  councils  and  the  histor:3r  of  the  papa(!y  which  at- 

Russia,  Prassia,  France,  and  the  United  States  what  tracted  much  attention,  and  in  the  following  yevr  his 

was  called  the  Quintuple  Treaty.   This  was  strenuously  German  Digcoursegy  rcfeniiig  to  the  war  with  the 

opposed  by  Gen.  Cass,  on  the  ground  that  it  invoh'ed  French,  had  equal  success.     He  has  since  been  invited 

the  right  of  maritime  search,  to  which  the  United  to  preach  in  most  of  the  large  German  cities,  and  has 

States  had  alwa>'s  ohiccted.      He  published  an  elab-  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theologv  from  the  evao- 

orate  address  to  the  Prcnch  people  on  the  subject,  and  gelical  facultv  of  Vienna.     During  the  anti-Semitio 

to  his  efforts  it  was  due  that  France  and  the  United  agitation  in  I^rlin  he  was  the  onl}' evangelical  clemr- 

States  refused  to  join  in  the  course  pn)posed.  ^  Sabse-  man  that  openly  defended  the  proscribed  class.     His- 

3[uentlv,  when  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  negotiated  by  published  works  are  numerous  and  etnbrace  a  great  va- 

Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  Cass,  riety  of  subjecta     Among  those  relating  to  history  are 

thinking  the  position  ho  had  taken  not  properly  bus-  — 2ifaffj!/arAnttqinfie8(3fa(/i/ariischeAhertkiinier\lS4^\ 

tained,  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  secretary,  Studies  in  the  Etlda  [Eidlsche  Studirn)^^]H^6;  The 

and  in  September,  lS4li,  was  recalled.  Tri-lingual  Sardinian  Inscription,  1864;    Thrones  in 

He  rcturniid  to  Michigan,  and  in  1S45  was  elected  to  Jlistory^   Si/mfto!^  and  Legend  {Kaiser-  und  Koniqs- 

the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  supported  Pres-  throne  in  Oeschichte^  Si/mhol,  und  Sage)y  1874;   the 

iden  t  Pol  k '  s  pol  i  cy  and  opposcfl  the  W  ilmot  Proviso,  Origin  of  the  English  ( DieAbstnvxmung  der  EnglHnder)^ 


of  Judges  and  Ruth  (1865)  for  Lange^s  great 

votes  from  the  same  number  of  States.     Pending  the  work,  and  later  on  The  Book  of  Esther  (1880).     He 

election,  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  but  has  written  a  verj'  full  account  of  the  observance  of 

was  A  ft  erwan  Is  re-elected  by  the  legislature  of  Mich-  Christmas   (^Veihnachien^    Urspriinge^    Brduche,  und 

igan,  and  in  1851  was  again  elected  to  that  position.    In  Aherglauf>eti,  1862),  maintaining  its  original  Christian 

1852  he  was  a  prominent  candidate  before  the  Demo-  characteranditsconnection  with  ancient  Jewish  customs, 

cnitic  convention,  but  after  several  days*  balloting  the  while  strongly  opposing  the  view  that  it  had  its  origin 

chdice  foil  on  Fninklin  Pierce.     In  1 854  he  voted  for  the  in  a  pa^an  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice.     He  has 

Kan wus- Nebraska  bill.     In  1850,  Gen.  Cass  declined  to  also  written  on  The  Gosjyelofthe  Sons  of  Zebedee  (\^()9) 

be  a  candidate  ior  the  Presidency,  but  &upix)rted  Mr.  and  On  the  Way  to  Damascus :  Ajyologetic  Treatises 

Bucliitnan  as  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  after  his  (IS74).     His  latest  theological  work  is  The  St/mholism 

el<'<'tion  was  callc<l  to  l)e  Secrctarj'  of  State.    When  of  Blood  (1882).     He  has  also  published  for  several 

tlu;  Siuthcrii  States  parsed  ordinances  of  secession,  he  years  Sunem^  a  weekly  theological  and  historical  joumaL 
«L'rc<'d  witii  President  Buchanan  in  denying  that  the       CASTElAll,  Emilio,  Spanish  statesman  and  pol- 

FedrniMiovcninicnt  had  constitutional  power  to  coerce  itician,  boni  in  \S'A'2,     He  plunged  at  a  very  early  age 

n  St:itc.     Ill  Drccnibor,  1800,  he  resignctl  on  account  into  Spanish  politics.     In  the  controversy  lietwecii  the 

Chri.stmos  and  the  Ca 

.   _  into  lieinjr,  and  in  this  1     , ,    , 

HusMtiiiiHs  'A'  Snmh  Carolina.    He  n'turncd  to  Mich-  insurrection  of  1S54  aroused  all  Spain,  and  Castolar.  to 


<»!'  Mr.  IJiK'hunan's  op|M)sition  to  the  reinforcement  of  Chri.stmos  and  the  Carlists  a  republican  party  sprani: 

I'-iii   Mnulnle  at  (Miarlejiton,  then  threatened  bv  the  into  lieinjr, and  in  this  he  placed  nimself.    The  |H>pular 

HusMtiiiiHs  'A'  Snmh  Carolina.    He  murncd  to  Mich-  insurrection  of  1S54  aroused  all  Spain,  and  Castolar.  to 

ii'Mii.  and  lieiirel'uitli  held  no  ]mMic  jnisition,  thoiiuh  he  give  vent  to  the  views  of  his  party,  established  a  jour- 

deil:ircd  his  synijiatliv  with  the  war  ior  the  Union.    He  nal  called //</  Drmotran'a,  but  wit  ii  his  politics  there 

died  at  his  home  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17,  isrif'>.  w.is  mingled  a  strain  of  thcologieal  mysticism  which 

He  imblislied  in  1^2.1 .1//  Imiuiry  rrsprcting  the  Ilis-  displeawxl   many  t»f  his   fellow-deimx^rats.      He  had 

toni^  Ti'itditittns,  /jiinifuagr,  etc.  of  the  Jiiditi7(S  Jjiring  not  lontr  iKjture  Ix'cn  apiK»inted  protessor  of  histor)* 

in  the  riiidd  Stfitis.    He  also  <»ontril»utod  to  the  iNorm  and   philos^iphy   in   the   t'niver>ity  of  Madrid,   but. 

Anirn'ant.  Jtrritw  mm\Q  articles  on  Indian  afl'airs,  and  owing  to  his  political  views,  he  was  deprived  of  his- 
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r.     In  the  important  revolution  of  1866,  which    His  principal  work  is  on  Art,  Religion,  and  Nature  di 

imt  down  hy  den.  Serrano,  he  took  part,  and  was   Itcdy  (1874).    In  1879  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

g  the  firat  to  defend  the  barricade,  but  found  him-   Spanish  Academy.  (IL  C. ) 

Jbuidoned  by  his  lukewann  friends  and  obliged  to       CASTELLIO  (or  CAST  ALIO),  Sebastian  (1515- 

br  his  life.    He  went  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  to   1563),  was  bom  at  St.  Martin  du  Fresne,  then  a  village 

,  and  in  his  absence  was  condemned  to  death  at   of  Savoy,  ailerward  of  France.      He  was  educated 

uuL    After  the  great  revolution  of  186S,  which   classically  at  L\n)ns,  but  never  attended  any  university. 

.  the  abdication  of  Isabella  II. ,  he  returned  to   In  Stnuibiirg  ne  met  with  Calvin  during  the  Rcform- 

I.  !       was  one  of  the  chic&  in  the  democratic   er's  temporary  exile  from  Grcneva  (1538-41),  and  on 

<%  He  proposed  to  the  provisional  jgovem-   his  return  to  tluit  city  Castellio  was  called  to  the  rector- 

It       lormation  ora  republic,  organized  public  meet-  ebip  of  the  schools  of  Versonncx.  But  doctrinal  differ- 

Huu  by  his  fieiyspeecnes  stirred  the  people  against  ences  between  the  two  men,  culminating  in  Castellio^s 

I    r  monarchy.    Under  the  influence  of  his  cntliu-   rejection  of  the  tenet  of  predestination,  led  to  his  dis- 

m  ihe  democrats  carried  the  municipal  elections  in   missal  in  1544.   He  proceeded  to  Basel,  where  he  lived 

r  all  over  Spain  except  in  Msidrid,  and  Cns-   for  several  years  in  deep  poverty,  translating  the  Bible 

&  w«o       /cuine  as  to  the  result    But  the  tide  was  into  Ciceronian  Ijatin  ana  into  French,  and  depending 

ady  tuniiog.    In  the  Februaiy  following  the  gene-  upon  work  for  the  printing-offices.    He  set  up  a  Iward- 

dectioDS  went  against  Um,  and  he  found  himself   ing-suhool  fur  bo>^  and  in  1552  became  the  professor 

he  C(»te8  the  chief  of  a  minority.    His  motion  to  of  Greek  in  the  city's  university,  and  continued  in  this 

tare  a  general  amnest>'  for  all  political  ofTeiK^  was  office  till  his  death.    His  quarrel  with  the  Gcncvese 

sated.    He  oombatedTvigorous^  the  proposition  to  theologians  continued,  and  led  to  an  interchange  of 

kte  a  regency,  but  he  also  refused  to  take  part  in  a  pamphlets,  in  which  Castellio  showed  the  best  temper, 

abUouL  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  October,   and  Beza,  then  at  Lausanne,  the  worst.    Wlftn  Ser- 

'  eighteen  months  he  contested  the  schemes  of   votuswasbunit  for  heresy  in  1553,  tlie  Protestant  tlieo- 

moDaxehists  and  opposed  all  their  candidates  for  Wians  ccnerally  expressed  their  approval.    But  Cas- 

throne,  especially  ttie  duke  of  Aosta,  the  second   tcfiio  puolishcd,  under  the  pseudonvm  '^Martinus  Bel- 

of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  had  been  presented  by  Hus,"  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  pri    "^"    o  ..\ 

al  "Mask.    A  motion  of  censure  which  he  pro-  eration,  containing  testimonies  of  Lutnc 

.  on  Nov.  3,  1870,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  122  to  others  adverse  tu  the  use  of  the  civil  i 

I       he  muntained  his  opposition,  even  after  the  opinion.     It  was  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 

f\     \  called  Amadeus  landed  at  Cartagena.  When,   Grerman,  and  Dutch.    Beza  replied,  and  the  bitterness 

rr  »  urief  trials  Amadeus  abdicated  the  throne  on  the  between  the  two  increased.    Castellio  gave  his  enemies 

h  of  Feb^,  1873,  Castelar  agiJn  gained  influence ;  he  a  handle  against  himself  in  1563  by  translating  from 

M      e  mini8.ter  of  foreign  aflfairs  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  Italian  Ochino's  DiuJague  coxi\A\mn^  a  defence  of 

1      apadty  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Euro-   polygamy.     Beza,  after  securing  from  the  senate  of 

ixiwers,  m  which  he  declared  the  peaceful  intcn-  Bagel  an  order  forbidding  him  to  defend  in  print  his 

if  the  republic  and  the  loyal  support  of  the  army,   opinions  on  predestination,  began  a  final  onslaught  on 

.uugh  his  influence  the  resoludon  abolishing  slavery  Castellio,  which  the  latter  understood  to  mean  that  he 

Porto  Bioo  was  passed,  March  23, 1873.    Soon  after  ^p^as  to  be  dadt  with  as  Servetus  had  been.    Less  than 

iddreswed  the  Cortes  in  a  speech  of  counsel  and  ad-   a  month  after  replying  to  tbo  written  aoousation  sent 

L  and  r  d  his  portfoho;  but  his  scniccs  were   to  the  senate  from  Geneva,  he  died,  Jan.  4.  156|,  his 

ded,  I    1  iio  was. declared  the  national  executive.   In   troubles  and  anxieties  contributing  to  his  death. 

isd  post  he  set  to  work  to  bring  order  and  law-  Ca^ellio  is  interesting  as  a  theologian,  as  a  humanist^ 
ucMJ  nto  the  democraUc  ranks,  and  to  lestore  the  and  as  the  &»t  champion  of  the  principle  of  tolerar- 
I  ^f  die  axmy.  The  revolutionai>'  spirit  wu  tion.  His  opposition  to  Calvinism  led  to  the  uumu 
r  AIM  X)ughout  Spain;  there  were  many  parties*  '' Castellionist,  having  the  same  sense  in  his  centuo' 
itheixyr  fas  In  an  uproar.  He  became  involved  that  '^Arminian"  bore  in  the  next.  In  all  ctmtro- 
\  q  »raui  Sefior  Salmeran,  the  president  of  tlie  versies  he  sliowed  an  amicable  spirit,  and  an  abstinence 

tea,      M  demanded  the  restoration  of  two  members  ftum  pNcrsunalities  and  abuse  rarer  in  that  age  than  in 
the  uuuDcilwho  had  been  suspended,  the  withdrawal  later  times.    His  own  views  tended  to  mysticism;  he 
the  nominatioDS  of  oertiun  bishops,  and  the  retire-  translated  into  classic  Latin  the  Thoohgia  Gemiam'ca 
Bt  of  certain  genenJs.    These  Castelar  refused,  and  (Basel,  1557 ;  7th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1730,  ed.  by  J.  G.  Prit- 
a  test  vote  or  120  to  100  he  was  not  sustained.     He  lus)  and  the  ImitcUion  (JJe  Uhristo  Imitando,  Basel, 
i  Spain,  and  traveDod  in  Franco  and  Italy,  where  he  1556 ;  frequently  reprinted).    His  Latin  version  of  the 
sveiywhere  TSoeiTed  with  the  /greatest  distinction.    Bible  (Basel  1551 ;  8th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1750)  was  a  care- 
mi  thie  jmrnimdaniiWito  of  Martinez  del  Campo  the   ful  anid  fidthful  rendering,  but  the  medium  was  not 
1  of  the  deposed  Isabelhi  II.  was  proclaimed  as  chosen  hapijUy.     His  own  opinions  on  controverted 
XH.)  and  monarchy  was  again  triumi>hantw    points  are  given  in  his  posthumous  Dialogi  Quuiuor 
letiuned  to  Spain  and  took  his  seat  in  the   [Basel,  1578;  3d  ed.,  Frankfort^  1696).     Asahuman- 
M        he  protested  against  the  oath  of  allegiance,    ist  he  is  commemorated  by  his  editions  of  Thucydides, 
vtsu  a  zeaKUudon  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  com-  Xenouhon  ( 1555),  Herodotus  (1559),  Diodorus  Siculus 
t      new  constitution  clause  byclausc.  spoke  often    (1559),  and  Homer  (1561),  and  the  Sibylline  Ontcie* 
Btlv  in  favor  of  reli|dous  liberty^  declared  tliat   (1546).    Jakob  Maehly's  biography  G^asel,  1862)  su- 
^Mx      )uld  be  elected  jby  the  municipal  councils,    persedes  all  others.  (r.  £.  t.  ) 

.  tuai  militaxy  senrice  should  be  made  obligar  CASTOIUI)  J^,  a  family  of  sciurine  simplicident 
AjjB  published  writings  are  mainly  political  ora-  rodents,  of  which  the  single  living  rt^presentative  is 
and  discussions,  incloding  a  History  of  the  Repub-  the  Beaver  (whirh  see),  the  so-called  ''  f<>ssi]  bi»uvcr  " 
u»  MovemaU  in  £urope  U875).  a  Lt/e  of  Byron  of  North  America  l>eing  pbiced  in  a  diffonMit  family 
75),  Bod  Parliamentary  Speecius  (3  vok   1871).    (Cfistaroidid^r).      Tliere  are,   however,  sovond   \\j<s'.\ 
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ffcnera,  as  DiobroticuB  and  Stetiqfiber,  with  probably  tain  orders  of  minds.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
Trogontheriitmy  Ihliecttstor,  and  others.  Referring  to  to  physical  beauty,  high  animal  spirits,  equable  temper, 
the  article  Heav£R,  some  technical  characters  of  Vas-  ana  artistic  gifts  Cat^ani  added  the  utmost  purity  of 
torukf  may  be  added.  In  the  uro-gcnital  system  there  soul,  generositj^  and  warm  affections,  it  wiU  not  be 
is  seen  a  relationship  of  a  rodent  family  of  placental  thought  surprising  that  she  was  the  idol  of  thousands 
mammals  with  the  implacental  marsupials,  in  that  the  of  persons.  ^  (s.  A.  P.] 
organs  open  into  a  common  cloaca.  Wel>crian  bodies  GATALPA  This  American  tree  is.  except  the 
are  remarkably  developed  as  a  uterus  mnsculinus:  trumpet-vines  Bignonia  and  TVcomo,  tne  only  rep- 
there  arc  several  associate  glands,  among  them  the  rescntative  in  the  United  States  of  the  large  order 
'"scent-bags"  which  secrete  the  commenrinl  article  Bifynoniacece,  In  the  earlier  dasrs  of  botany  it  was 
known  as  castoreum ;  the  stomach  has  a  glandular  known  as  Bignonia  CatalpOj  and  it  is  so  described  by 
appendage,  and  the  salivary  glands  arc  enormouKly  de-  Linnieus,  but  was  separated  by  Jussieu,  chiefly  on  ao- 
veloped.  The  tibia  and  fibula  unite  below  in  old  age,  count  of  its  having  a  two-parted  calyx,  corolla  with  a 
contrary  to  the  rule  in  the  sciurine  series  of  rodents ;  ventricose  tube  and  four-parted  limb,  two  fertile  and 
still,  it  is  not  that  true  ankylosis  which  occurs  in  mu-  three  sterile  stamens,  and  the  diaBCpiments  of  the  cap- 
-=--_  __j  1               D_j„^-'_     m        :_  _.,            .,_  ,,_                while  ^iflrnonib  has  the  dis- 

le  valves,  four  fertile  and  one 
apanulate  limb  of  the  corolla 
powerful,  with  rootless  or  only  late-rooting  molars ;  of  five  unequal  lobes,  and  the  calvx  nearly  entire  or  with 
p,m,  }Z-}.  The  family  nearest  related  to  the  Castor-  five  small  teeth.  It  was  overiooxed  by  the  early  Amer- 
idoe  among  living  rodents  is  the  HaplodonticUr.  (e,  c.  )  jean  botanists,  aiid  seems  to  hav«  been  first  noted  > 
CATALANI,  Anqblica  (1779-1849),  a  celebrated  Catesby  m  South  Carohna  m  1728.  The  name  "Ca- 
Italian  dinger,  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia  in  1779,  or,  accord-  ^^^  "  raid  bv  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Catawba, 
ing  to  others,  in  1784.  Her  father,  a  magistrate  of  the  ^^  applied  to  this  tree  because  first  found  amongthe 
town,  being  deeply  religious,  intended  that  she  should  tatawba  Indians ;  by  others,  that  it  was  the  name  given 
load  a  conventual  life,  and  therefore  sent  her  to  the  by  the  Indians  themselvM  to  the  trw.  Of  late  yeare 
convent  of  Santo  Lucia  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  near  j*  "««  ^?^.  discovered  that  Uic  kind  growing  on  the 
Gubbio.  When  about  eleven  years  of  age.  her  voice  5>^?r  JVIississippi  is  distinct  frpm  the  species  common 
having  attracted  much  attention  from  ineligious  vis-  farther  hast,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  carhr  1^ 
itors,  the  bishop  refused  to  let  her  sing  solos  in  the  settlers  associated  this  also  with  the  Indians  of  that  re- 
chapel  services,  but  only  in  concerted  music  with  the  ^^^"^"^^^^iv^'^fSiLi^f"  ^_^"{^».^^"!  X.^^1 
ot^er  novices.  On  her  health  failhig  f  "  ^'^  ^  '^  -  —  jh  .  t 
she  left  the  oonvcnt,  and  was  fortunate 

instruction  in  music  from  Marchesi.    ^,^ . , .  ,                                  -i        _i.      i.       i-      «      - 

reluctantly  consented  to  her  becoming  a  public  singer.  S^^^h  appear  about  ^jro  weeks  eariicr  than  the  othem 

She  sang  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  opera  of  Lo-  «e  first  noted  the  dtfierencc  between  them  m  the  Eor- 

doiska  at  Venice,  and  in  1798  was  heard  throughout  t^i^iit^iral  Bevtew  for  1853.    Bptamcallv,  it  is  easily 

all  Italy.    In  1804  at  Lisbon,  and  in  1806  in  Paris,  she  distinguished  by  the  seeds,  which  have  the  fine  cottony 

app^ed  with  succe«,  and  in  the  wmter  of  1806  made  ^llfj}^  the  ends  .^/^^  ^l^t Jik^^a  «^»^^'^ile  in^the 
her  " 
she 

where  she  conducted  the  Italian  opera  for  four  years,  ,           i    •      t_    i          •          n    j      i    i» 

and  lost  laige  sums  of  monev  through  the  bad  manage-  ^^^^  ^^y  >"  }^^  ^a^^^F'  is  '^Si^'y^.d^P'y  fissured^  m 

ment  of  her  husband,  M.  de  Valabr6gue,  formerly  a  cap-  o^er  plants  of  C.  gpeaosa.    The  distinctions  are  im- 

tain  in  the  French  army.    She  then  made  concert-toura  Po«an^  as  the  feouth-westem  fonn  is  said  to  make  a 

throughout  Europe,  returning  to  England  in  1821,  and  ?«™  straightcr  than  the  other,  and  thus  more  desirable 

again  m  1824.    Shtj  retired  from  the  UtIc  stage  in  1831,  for.  timber-planting.     In  the  North-west  it  seems  to 

and  resided  on  her  estates  near  Lake  Como,  where  she  *^""Y®  »  ^eCTce  or  so  farther  north  than  the  Eaatem 

founded  a  school  for  young  girls,  who  paid  no  fees,  but  SPfj^*^'  and  perhaps  is  adapted  to  timberKmlture  m 

on  graduating  were  ooliged  to  adopt  the  name  of  Cru-  ''^?J5?**  J?^  Minnesota.                                     . ,    - 

veUi.     In  the  summer  of  1849  she  removed  to  Paris  The  Catalpa  hw  become  very  popular  with  fiyres^ 

with  her  three  daughters,  but  in  a  few  diiya  was  at-  ^^  planters.     Kafinesque,  wntmg  m  the  eariy  part  of 

tacked  with  cholera,  and  died  June  12.    Sfhe  lefl  an  ^^^  present  centurv,  notes  that  it  was  then  famous  for 

estote  valued  at  8.000,000  francs.    Her  eldest  son  be-  the  durability  of  the  wood,  and  the  evidence  forth* 

came  an  oquerrv  to  Napoleon  IIL  ^^  quality  is  overwhchning.     G.  W.  Alves  of  Hen- 

Catalani*8  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  extremely  person  oo.,  Ky.,  reports  that  two  kinds  ue  distin* 

large  compass  and  power  of  tone,  and  she  gained  great  ^wished  in  that  region,  the  White  and  the  YellowCsr 

afjplause  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  vocalization  in  rapid,  '*'!»'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  former  endures  as  posts  only  fiom 

florid  iwssiiges.     Her  love  of  grace-notes  and  oniamen-  J^"  ^o  twenty  years.     Posts  of  tiie  Catalpa  wood  are 

Uition  made  Iter  specially  welcome  in  the  concert-room,  known  to  be  fifty  or  more  years  old,  and  so  sound  as  to 

where  the  power  to  create  astonishment  is  always  well  Probably  endure  for  a  ecntup'.     AV.  R  Arthur,  m  1871 

rcwanicd.    Even  on  the  operatic  stage  she  did  not  dis-  wipenntendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  R  R. ,  after  care- 

appuint  her  admirers  in  this  particular,  but  imitated  fuj  tests  extending  over  some  years,  reported  the  wood 

the  s^m-H  of  birds  and  iiitrudiucd  rapid  chromatic  admirable  for  railroad  ties ;    * thourfi  not  retaining  the 

scales.     Hence,  artistically,  she  was  not  the  equal  of  SP»*^«?  a^itc  as  well  as  oak,  yet  sufficiently  well  for  all 

many  singers  of  the  tiiiie  in  sa(Ted  music  or  parts  requir-  P'??!?^  purFjoses.  ^   After  mil  m\^tigation  other  rail- 

cult 
and 


eared  with  success,  and  in  the  winter  of  1806  made  "J^^  ^     ..  ^""^  .^P'^  *^^  "*^^*  *^^^r»  ^?"®  '",  "* 

firat  appearance  in  London  in  Semimmule,    Here  ^^f P^*  hmiomidai  it  is  somewhat  twisted  together; 

remained  until  1814,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  PVT^^J^pr  lobe  of  the  corolla  is  notched,  not  entire,  as 

sre  she  conducted  the  Italian  onera  for  four  vears.  '".  ^-  oimionrndt^ ;  and  the  bark,  smopthish  and  some* 
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fhture  soarce  of  timber  for  their  road.  It  bends  before  its  yearly  expenses  $8500.  It  was  settled  in  1839  and 
breaking  more  than  oak  or  ash.  Pieces  an  inch  thick,  incorporated  in  1854.  Population,  3065. 
one  foot  between  supports,  have  not  broken  till  under  TAT-BIRDy  a  small  oscine  passerine  bii^,  thejfimu* 
m  preBRure  of  703  pounds — about  the  same  in  this  ca-  ( GafawcoDteg)  carolinensis,  of  the  sub-family  Miminir, 
jmxAty  with  oak  and  ash.  The  wood  polishes  well,  and  whicli  in<*lude^  the  mockinp-bird,  and  is  now  commonly 
18  extensively  used  in  railway-car  manufacture  and  bv  referred  to  the  thrush  family  ( Turdidcn),  though  it  has 
undertakers.  It  is  a  veiy  light  wood,  comparing  with  ^^ome  evident  rt'lationsliip  with  the  wrens  ( TrogJody- 
aah  in  this  respect  Besides  the  value  of  its  timber,  it  tides).  The  species  of  Mtmus  are  numerous,  but  tlie 
has  the  advantage  of  rapid  growth.  In  the  courtyard  present  one  is  the  only  reprcficntative  of  the  section 
of  Washington,  Ark.,  are  trees  of  the  C.  imeciosa  Gajeascopfes,  The  cat-bird  inhabits  the  United  States 
brooght  from  the  Red  River  in  1840,  two  of  which  a?a  a  portion  of  British  America,  but  especially  the  re- 
measured,  in  ]  88 1 , 1 U  and  1 0}  feet  round  four  feet  fn»m  giOM  «ast  of  the  Plains ;  also  Mexico,  Central  America. 
the  ground.  The  same  species  in  Central  Ohio  has  and  the  Bermudas  in  winter.  It  is  an  abundant  and 
grown  large  enough  in  five  3'ears  from  the  seed  to  be  familiar  inhabitant  of  shrubbery  and  undergrowth  of 
used  for  poets  for  wiro  fences.  Dr.  Warder  notes  a  all  kinds,  and  derives  its  common  name  from  the  sin- 
tree  atTerre  Haute,  Ind.,  fifteen  years  planted,  which  gularity  of  its  note  of  alarm  or  displeasure,  which  re- 
had  grown  to  21  inches  in  diameter.  Many  large  spe-  sembles  the  mewing  of  a  eat  But  it  is  also  a  fine 
cjmenB  of  the  Eastern  species  have  been  reported,    songster,  ranking  with  the  thrasher  or  brown  thniKh 


feet  in  dreumference  as  the  average  mature  size  about  buBh ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  six  in  number,  deep  green- 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  Lower  down  they  are  often  iflh-blue,  not  spotted.  ITie  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
Yciy  thick.  One  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  is  8f  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  1 1  or  more ;  wing,  3§ ; 
1 3  feet  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  One  in  Washing-  tail,  4;  bill,  |;  tarsus.  1.  Contraiy  to  the  rule  in 
ton  Square,  Philadelphia,  planted  in  1816,  was  8  feet  M'mmcef,  the  tarsal  scales  are  sometimes  obsolete,  as 
in  ciicumference  4  feet  from  the  ground  in  1880.  The  jp  the  true  thrushes.  The  color  is  slate-gray,  paler 
writer  itew  a  tree  cut  down  at  twenty-five  years  of  age  below ;  the  crown  of  the  head,  tail,  bill,  and  feet  bfack ; 
-iAUk  was  18  inches  across.  The  tunber  is  very  poor  the  wings  blackish,  edged  with  the  body-color;  the  under 
for  fite-wood,  igniting  bacUy  and  smoking  away.  No  tail-coverts  chestnut,  forming  a  conspicuous  mark.  The 
inseci  is  Imown  to  prey  on  it  general  form  is  that  of  a  mocking-bird.  The  catrbird 
Oonnderable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  tlie  geo-  ^  chiefly  insectivorous,  but  also  feeds  much  upon  ber- 
giaphical  distribution  of  the  Catalpa.  The  earliest  ^^  ^p^  other  soft  iniits;  it  is  a  migratoiy  species, 
olaervcrB,  like  Nuttall,  believed  it  **^to  have  been  in-  breeding  throughout^ts  United  States  range,  but  res- 
troduoed  hy  the  aborigines,"  and  perhaps  this  impres-  i^etit  in  the  Southern  States  and  beyond.  Its  abun- 
ncm  suggested  the  common  Indian  name  by  which  it  u^nce  and  familiarity  too  often  bring  it  into  undeserved 
is  known.  The  Gatawba  Indians,  however,  are  be-  contempt :  it  is  a  useful  bird  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
fieved  to  have  travelled  from  northern  regions  to  South  >^s  musical  ability  is  of  a  very  high  order.  (b.  o.  ) 
Onolina,  and  the  tree  is  not  indigenous  north  to  any  CATH  AiiTlCS.  Cathartics  are  remedies  which  are 
extent,  though  a  few  scattered  trees  are  found  up  to  ^[iployed  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discharges  from 
the  (Jmadian  line.  The  Shawnecs  also  came  down  trom  the  bowels.  They  are  divided  into  laxatives,  purcratires, 
Wiaoonmn  and  other  Northern  States,  and  could  not  hvdragogues,  and  dra.stics.  A  laxative  is  a  sunstont^e 
have  brought  the  tree  with  them.  It  could  not  have  which  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  provokin*?  nl- 
lieen  brongnt  from  Japan,  as,  though  two  sma'*         *  ^    ^  j.-^^i-            i.-x^i^  i         xi._^  _  .      i      *    . 

mcies  are  there  incUgenouE,the\'  are  unlike 
m  two  American  kmds.    The  Catalpa  ! 

ittfexeatejbut  this  may  be  owing  to  taller-c-^ „ ,  .,  „— 

through  the  kjDff  ages,  crowding  out  the  smaller  light-  very  greatly  the  bowels. 

krruig  species,  wnicn,  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  nad  Laxatives  act  in  two  wa^rs:  first,  by  a  direct  action 

tp  take  to  oneia  places  in  alluvial  bottoms  or  along  river-  which  they  exert  upon  the  intestine ;  and  secondly,  by 

banks  in  oraer  to  live  at  alL    Its  whole  character  indi-  means  of  their  bulk.    It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  foodls 

eatesa  relationshij)  with  a  very  old  race  which  has  barely  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  waste  material  have  a 

been  aUe  to  snstam  itself  against  the  incursions  of  newer  tendency  to  produce  looseness  of  the  bowels.    It  is  well 

ftnn&    The  flattened  lobes  of  the  stigma,  as  well  as  known,  for  instance,  that  in  herbivorous  animals  the 

thoae  of  the  Bi^pionia,  are  sensitive,  and  close  slowl;^  on  stools  are  habitually  soft^  whilst  in  Carnivore  consti' 

being  touched,  mdic^mng  in  this  respect  some  relation-  nation  is  the  rule.     Consequently,  cracked  wheat,  un^ 

ahip  with  JmnuhUf  Ihreratiy  and  others  in  the  order  bolted  flour,  and  oat-meal  are  much  more  laxative  than 

Senp^atlariaeece,                                           (t.  m.  )  the  ordinanr  form  of  flour,  because  the  latter  has  been 

CATASAnQUA,  a  borough  of  Lehigh  co..  Pa.,  is  deprived  or  its  non-nutritious  bran,  and  the  bran  itself 

oh  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River.  3  miles  above  Al-  has  a  more  decided  laxative  power  than  even  the  cracked 

lentown  and  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  wheat  Vciretables,  for  the  same  reason,  arc  much  more 

LeUgh  Valley  Rulroad,  the  New  Jersey  C-entral  Rail-  laxative  than  meat.     Fruits,  both  dry  and  fresli,  act  in 

road,  and  the  Catasauquaand  Fogelsville  Railroad.  The  great  measure  by  the  amount  of  n^idue  in  them,  but  in 

river  is  here  crossed  by  railroad  and  other  bridges.     It  most  ca^es  have  aL*o  a  direct  influence  upon  the  intc»- 

haa  a  national  bank,  seVen  hotels,  two  weekly  newspa-  tine.     Suirnr,  molas8i*»,  and  other  saccharine  materials 

pBFi^  nine  chinches,  and  fourteen  schools.     It  has  the  e«j[ntain  no  waste  material,  but  are  laxative  on  ai*coiint 

eztenrive  Crane  iron-works,  rolling-mills,  Lehigh  car-  of  a  direct  influence  wliich  they  exert  upon  the  aliment- 

Widrika,  two  feundries,  and  a  fire-brick  works.     It  has  t^r>'  mucous  membrane.     Milk  contains,  practically,  no 

^tt^  and  water-works.    Its  public  debt  is  $o9,000,  and  material  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the 
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• 
i^Atuutu'j\  ikiA  \*M\'*M  th':ref'or(;  no  r«:bidijiizn  in  the  in-  larL^e  dubes  of  aromaiica  with  chloroform  m^  De  ad^ 
u-^\\w.  Wlicn  pro|i<Tly  <Jj^(s-r<"J,  it  i.s  f^>rLV^{uently  ministered  with  great  advantage.  (b.  a  W.) 
«/fi<-  oC  x\\i:  uj'ir.t  rv;nhr)(':iLini<  of  all  artif!](:8  of  diet.  <JATHARTID^^  (Gr.  KoBamfK^,  a  purifier,  ecavcii- 
TiiiM  \uWi*.\uAi  JM  int<:iihihr;fj  hy  nruiovinA."  the  butter  in  ger.,  a  funjily  of  American  \'ultare-like  bizda  of  prey, 
lli<:  form  of  rnr^trn  or  hy  (;oiling  the  milk,  bim-e  even  ounstituting  the  su|>-order  Catkariida  of  the  order 
rh':  hJ;ind«:ML  ol  ra;(inoiiH  Hiiljfitan<:4:8  liuve  borne  laxative  Rnutorttx.  These  birds  were  long  classed  in  a  family, 
(I'lwcr.  VyuturvbF,  with  the  Old-World  vultures,  but  are  so 
f ri  ;Ji  '-uhT-h  of  'roii.sti{iatirm  if  Ih  murh  l>ctt(;r  to  re^u-  wiilcly  different  from  the  latter  (which  belong  with  o^ 
l.iK:  Ih'r  l^>wfk  if  M/i-hibK  by  uli4:riiiL'  tht;  diet  and  by  diiiaiy  hawks  in  the  family  FaLcoitidtz)  as  to  require 
a'iofition  Uj  tho  liabits  of  the  f>iiticiit  than  by  th(f  ii^e  not  onlv  a  familv,  but  also  a  sub-order,  to  be  constituted 
of  modicinf'H,  aH  i-\*'\\  the  U.-flt  seicetrMl  laxatives  are  fur  their  reception.  The  head  and  ofien  much  of  the 
j.ront:  to  \tnv\  their  influence,  W)  that  front inually-inoreaA-  neck  is  bare  of  feathers ;  the  veo'  large  nofitrila  are  per- 
nio <I'im:h  an:  ntiuired.  Hut  a  /(n;at  deal  <?an  be  done  in  forate ;  the  bill  is  oom])aratively  weak,  and  little  hooked, 
tlithcrurtiH  by  deu-rniint:d  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pa-  contracted  at  the  base;  the  eyes  are_  flush  with  the 
iji-iit  to  hav<;  a  hIooI  at  a  n-rtain  time  evirry  day.  Un-  side  of  the  head,  having  no  superciliaiy  shield;  the 
till  I  iinal4-]y,  many  artifich  of  diet  which  are  laxative  are  wings  are  vei>'  long,  ample,  and  strong ;  the  powers  of 
ii!  thi:  hami;  Unw,  r>f  difficrult  diifCHtion,  and  care  is  ofVen  flight  are  unsurpa.%ed.  The  feet  are  formed  as  in  gal- 
fill i-KMary  IimI.  the  dyH|i(^|>tic  patiirnt  U:  as  much  injured  linaceous  rather  than  in  raptorial  birds,  ^th  a  short 
III  oiii;  way  as  hcl|MMi  in  ii not  her  by  a  change  of  food,  elevated  hallux,  long  front  toes  webbed  at  base,  and 
I II  very  many  iimtancc-H  th<;  habitual  \xm  uf  enemata  suf-  comparatively  weak  claws.  There  are  various  anatomi- 
fii  «.;4,  and  iH  pnricrabic  to  iIk:  continual  taking  of  drugs,  oal  characters,  among  them  abeemje  of  caoca  and  qrrin- 

lii  iMiIc.'ting  thtf  time  of  del<.*<:ation  the  iMirhon  suffering  goal  muscles.     On  the  win^  the  Cathartida  are  grace- 

,'         I    1  ■.      1      .    .-.    a'  -   .1 1.1  I.   ..'.:.i...i  1 ..1..  I."  c.A  :..  *k^  -.-*-. ^:«.j:..v-  i.:^i.  ...^,1  iiv-  :^.i^<:Uu^i- 

t; 


imnhuM)  alter  lin;ak laMt  ih  i>reicrabie.     rnoining  t>nouia  ana  incy  waiK  on  me  gruuna  oeiier  uian  most  nnpiorfM. 

Ini  allowed  to  interfen?  with  retirement  at  the  time  de-  They  arc  voracious  and  indiscriminate  carrion-feeders, 

termincd  u|Hin  each  day,  and  when  the  natural  effort  filthy  in  habits  to  the  last  degree,  and  their  ordinary 

fiiilH  an  enema  nhoiild  Ih^  n!Mirte<l  U>— u  pint  to  a  pint  meaiisofdefencc  is  by  vomiting  the  putrid  contents  of  the 

uikI  a  half  of  cold  wutttr  U'ing  iwed.     Veiy  frecjuently  crop.     But  these  foul  and  ill-smelling  birds  are  among 

drinking  a  full  tumbler  of  water  immctliately  upon  get-  the  most  serviceable  of  all  to  man,  acting  as  efficient 

ting  out  of  bed  liaJi  a  moHt  happy  effect.      '  scavengers  in  warm  countries  where  men  could  scarcely 


taken  iar^'cly  ililiit^Ml,  iin<i  before  or  just  alter  the  pa-  or  new-tMjrn.    There  are  only  six  or  eight  spedes,  ref- 

tieiit  li'aveH  the  bed  in  tbe  morning.    As  a  substitute  arable,  however,  to  five  genera.    The  great  Andean 

for  the  Huliiie,  or  to  ulteriiate  with  it,  an  exci*11ent  lax-  condor  ( Sarmrhamphus  ffryphw)  is  perhani  the  largest 

Miive  pill  may  In;  made  by  mixing  1  grain  of  aloes,  1  and  most  notable  of  those,  its  nearest  ally  being  the 

^•laiii  «d'  the  coiii|HMiiid  extnu^.  of  colt K-y nth,  and  i  of  king  vulture  {Gypardiu:^  ^/opa),  the  range  of  which 

a  f.' Ill  ill  of  exiriu't  of  U'lliuhmnu.     It  is  very  im(M)rtaiit  probably  extends  a  little  north  of  Mexico.     The  well- 

tliiit  pei-Hons  who  an'  habitually  constipated  should  avoid  aetermiucfl  United  States  species  are  three,  of  as  many 

I  in  i|  ir  let  arv  pills,  U^'aiuu*  ma  i  ly  oft  hes4^  contain  mercury,  genera :    ( 1 )  The  Cali  fomian  condor  ( Bsiudogruphiu 

and  no  eoiiliileiico  is  to  lat  pliu^'d  inHtateiuenls  as  to  their  California niu)  inhabits  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 

iiiiTeiiirnis.  States.     It  is  8c-:ux>el^' or  not  inferior  in  dimensions  to 

Till'  inin/ntiiwH  onliniirilv  in  usi>  an«  otu«tor-oil.  rhubarb^  an  average  iHHidor,  in  stretch  of  win^  at  any  rate,  these 

henna,  eol«K'yiiili,  aka's,  pmlopliyllin,  and  the  salines.    Ot  lioing  some  4  feet  long  and  about  9  m  extent,  the  wing 

llieM*  castor  oil  is  prominent  as  laMiig  min-irritating,  from  the  ear)»aI-joint.  2}  feet ;  thetjul.  1}.     Most  of  the 

whil.Hl    to  the  rcHiii  ttf   podophyllum  are   cummonly  ne\*k  as  well  as  the  he:ul  is  naked,  tne  plumage  com- 

iiNCiiU'd  |HM*uliar  powers  <ivt*r  the  liver.  meneing  with  lengthened  lanceolate  feathers,  which 

The    hifJiir;/o,jiit'   fatharth-jt  largely  employed  are  continue  on  the  bn*:ist.     The  color  is  blackish-brown, 

i>Iiiii'riiiiii  and  jalap,  whilst  eroton  oil  may  U^  taken  as  with  gray  and  white  on  the  wings;  the  head  bright-col- 

tlie  i>p<*  of  (he  drastics.     .\  hydrai^oguo  cathartic  is  ored;  the  iris  carmine,     i-)  The  turke\*-biuzard  (6Vi- 

ummI  i.siN<riaIl\  ill  raM's  of  dmitsv  when  it  is  desired  to  thtirhitiiuni^  is  widely  distributed  from  British  through- 

i-.iUNe  »[iMiii)ti<iii  of  eolKviioiis  ot' tluid  by  emptying  the  out  North.  (.Vntral.  and  South  America,  and  in  most 

Monti  \eNN«'U  of  a  eiiiiMderable  ihirtion  of  the  watery  loealities  aliundant.     This  is  about  :!j  feet  long  and  6 

roiiMiiueiiiN  \\['  the   MiKul.      A   druitie  is  eniployeil  in  extent  of  wings:  the  bill  is  white,  the  head  red;  the 

uheii  It  IN  iiiMiiliable  to  irritate  (he  intestinal  trut  in  feet  p.ile-n'ddish ;  the  eve  brown;  the  plumage  bladc- 

oider  to  ix'riexe.  iiit  the  piiiii'iple  i^(  lounter-irrit.uion,  isli  bn^wn.  tlie  lomr  ipilfts  a#hy-gr.iy  on  the  under  sur- 

Noiiie  nioiv  \i(al  oivan,  siirh  a.H  the  brain.  faciv     T)ie  plumage  (•Oiiiiis  evenly  all  around  the  neck. 

If  daUk;erou>  h\|H'na(liui'sis  Iv  pn»duivd  by  an  over-  This  is  ihe  larce  dark  binl  so  fret^uently  observed  sail- 

doso  ot'  one  ot'  (iiev*  ivniedies.  (he  patient  .should  Ih>  ing  hifili  over  liead  with  motionless  win gs,  the  tips  of 

Mil  lo  \h'\{  aiul  aUsoUite  ipiiei  sirieiK  nuiiitaineii      A  the  loiiceM  iiuills  Ivnt  iipwanl  and  spread  apart  like 

ai'-e  uiuMard  pouliitv  kIiiiiiM  U' put  up<ui  \\\c  aUIo-  tiiigerN      U  ncMs  on  (he  gnmnd  or  on  stumps  and  logs, 

nun.  of  MitliriiMit  .sue  to  iN»\er  tlie  whole  yA'  ii.  and  lav'.nu  two  e^i:^.  whi^'h  an^  white.  Hotehea  with  dark 

opjiun  sluMiltl  Iv  I'livlx  exlobiied.     The  opiate  >l)iMild  brown  :nil  neutral  tini.v       T^^  The  earrion  crow  or  black 

al\\a\s  Iv  in  ihe  lupnd  I'oiui.  si»  ws  \o  m-i  me  |<)onipt-  vulture     r  *  j;'i.r";>M  ..'.'-(i^j     is  practicallv  confined  to 

II,  XN  ,ii' aidoii      111  .some  niMaiucK  )i\  podriuoi    Mice-  the  Soutlierii  S(.i(«'>  and  w. inner  p;irts  ol  both  Amer- 

iMUs  ,«f  nioipira  h.i\e  been  ie.e.l  \»uli  U  iii  tis       \N  i.in  ieas.    n  s '!ue  ra.».e.s  {n».;'.iei':in»:  the  towns  and  becoming 

■  i'.e«!i.)..  la'ki'ii  h:i>  Ivru  liee  ti\>Mi  mimimi  piopenie.s  alsu-M   •ienit'^iie.     1:   :>  suMiier  iu  linear  dimensions 
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dsan  the  tnrkey-lmzsard,  but  heavier-bodied;  length  ftom  the  beginning,  and  so  continued  until  the  new 

about  2  feet;  wing,  16  inches;  tail,  8  inches.    The  State  governments  assumed  control  of  affaiiB:  in  some 

head  k  dark-colorea,  not  red,  and  the  feathers  run  up  cases  thej^  were  self-appointed  and  acted  by  common 

to  a  point  on  the  nape ;  the  plumage  is  blackish,  the  consent :  in  others,  they  were  appointed  by  caucuses. 

wiiiii^qniDB  pale  underneath  and  almost  whitish  toward  In  the  Southern  States  the  militia  '*  company  districts" 

their  enda    The  mode  of  flight  is  peculiar,  as  the  spe-  were  a  passable  substitute  for  the  New  England  town  sys- 

des  oan  nil  no  great  distance  widiout  napping  the  tern,  and  gave  the  committees  of  correspondence  some- 

inngB,  and  the  ff^eral  aspect  during  flight  is  strikingly  thing  of  a  representative  character.     In  all  the  States 

difraoent from  that  of  the  turkey-buzzard.    The  addi-  the  emi)hatic  declaration  of  John  Adams,  that  ''our 

tional  snecieB  of  the  &mily  which  have  been  described  Revolution  was  effected  by  caucuses,"  was  justified; 

reBemble  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  last,  and  do  not  and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  caucus  had  be- 

appear  to  be  determined  with  precision.  (£.  c. )  come  a  familiar  political  instrumentality.  The  fact  that 

CATSKILL,  the  oount7;seat  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  there  was  now  but  one  political  party  in  the  countiy  only 

ifl  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth  made  the  caucus  politically  omnipotent^ 

^n^^^^o*^  PS^^'  ^^4  ™*^^  ^  ®^  ^^Y  X?/^  ^o^  ^  ^or  *^e  operations  of  the  cancns  and  committees  in  New 
mita&  of  Albany.  Here  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  England  see  2  John  Adams's  Works,  144;  4  t6fd.,34;  6  ibid., 
and  BafUo  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  468,  542;  i  Wills's  Life  of  Samuel  Adanu,  509;  2  Und,,  62;  l 

connect  with  the  Gatskill  Mountain  Railroad.  There  Oordon's  History  of  the  American  EeroluHon,  365;  Frothiug- 
alao  daily  communication  with  New  Yoric  by  steam-  ^^^'^  ^**«  ^f  *^  RepuUie,  284, 312,  327 ;  l  Austin's  Life  of 
nta.    The  town  haa  a  oourfc-houuc.  two  national  hanka.    9!rTV!  2?9,  390;    6  Bancroft's  United  States,  429.     In  tho 


tnes  of  the  town  comprise  woollen-mills,  flour-mills,  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  "Declaration  of  Indepeud- 
planing-milb,  machine-ehops,  paper-mills,  stone-yards,  ence"  by  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  May  20, 1775;  see  J.  S. 
mnd  ioe-hoU8e&      From  the  mountain-summit  in  the    Jong's  Defence  of  the  Revolutionary  History  of  North  Oaro- 


part  of  the  town  there  is  a  view  of  the  Hud-  &!?'  ?^.^}^'»  R^lutionary  History  of  North  C^r^ina; 

son  Rivw  VaDey  for  sixty  miles.    Popuktion  of  the  riif  "r  ^I*!S^^^  of  the  Bevolutton,  132;  i  McKce't 

town.  4320.  Ufe  of  IredeU,  25a, 

GATTLR    See  Neat  Catflb.  ^  U.  The  outbreak  of  party  feeling  which  soon  followed 

^  GAUCUSt  A  political  term  applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Government  under  the  Consti- 

atiiens  held  for  the  purpose  or  securing  ooncert  of  tution  in  1789  brought  caucuses  into  a  new  prominence. 

actioD  at  an  approaohin|[  election.    Until  the  opening  All  the  State  legislatures  were  now  divided,  at  first  into 

of  the  American  Revolution  such  meetings  were  entirely  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  and  after  1791  into  Fed- 

spontaneoos  and  nnoffidal.    From  that  time  until  about  eralists  and  Republicans  (or  Democrats),  and  caucuses 

1830  they  tended  more  and  more  to  become  an  official  of  the  members  of  the  respective  parties,  in  order  to 

|»rt  of  party  machinery,  and  were  regulated  to  a  con-  secure  ooncert  of  action  in  the  election  of  United  States 

aidenUe  extent  by  their  respective  parties.   Since  1830  Senators  or  State  officers,  at  once  became  a  feature  of 

tjominalang  oonventiona  have  taken  their  place,  and  cau-  party  warfare.    In  such  caucuses  party  lines  were  usu- 

auea  have  again  aasomed  their  original  unofficial  cha-  ally  drawn  very  distinctly.    Outside  of  them  no  attempt 

laeter.  ^  was  made  to  regulate  or  control  the  membership  of  any 

I#  The  ante-Bevolutionaiy  on^n,  and  even  the  deri*  caucus  which  saw  fit  to  meet  and  nominate  candidates. 

mtMNiy  of  the  word  are  uncertain.     Gordon,  as  cited  As  a  general  rule,  the  warm  pqlitigal  feeling  of  the  time 

below,  dates  its  origin  to  about  1720,  and  ascribes  it  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any  uncertainty  as  to 

to  the  ftUier  of  Saihuel  Adams  and  some  twenty  others  caucus  membership,  but  some  curious  anomalies  oo- 

who  were  aocnstomed  to  meet  together  in  order  to  de  currcd :  as  an  instance,  the  names  of  both  Alexander 

aide  on  a  ticket  for  a  coming  election.     He  notes  the  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  are  on  the  executive  com- 

Ihot  that  mme  of  them  were  '*  fiom  the  north  end  of  mittee  of  the  Federalist  caucus  in  New  York  City,  FeU 

the'  town,  where  all  the  ship-business  is  carried  on :''  11, 1789,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  governor,   in  Con* 

and  Boston  tradition  nves  '^he  caulkers*  club"  as  the  pess  the  supremacy  of  the  Federalists  was  hardly  ohat 

original  term  of  whicn  caucus  became  the  corruption,  fenged  until  1793.  so  that  caucuses  were  unnec«Baiy. 

In  1763  the  canons  had  become  a  recognized  political  After  that  year  they  were  undoubtedly  held,  though 

inatniment  in  Boston,  and  John  Adams  mentions  in  we  find  no  record  of  them  for  some  years.    They  were 

his  diaiy  that  here  *' selectmen,  assessors,  collectors,  probably  unofficial,  after-dinner  gatherings    Washing- 

wardenS|  fire-waids,  and  representatives  are  regularly  ton's  refusal  to  accept  a  third  term  of  office  m  1796 

efaosen  Defore  they  are  chosen  in  the  town."     The  brought  into  existence  the  curious  nommatmg  body 

growth  of  the  difficulties  which  led  to  the  Revolution  known  as  tho  Congressional  caucus.     Until  1804  the 

at  onoe  developed  a  general  practice  of  holding  cau-  electors  voted  each  for  two  persons  for  l^dcnt^e 

onaesL     Thronghont  New  England,  where  the  towns  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  became  Pres« 

were  the  nnit  of  government,  the  caucus  was  the  nat-  ident,  and  he  who  received  the  next  highest  number  be- 

and  devefepment  of  the  town-meeting,  and  was  always  came  Vice-President,  though  no  Vice-President  had 

managed  in  much  the  same  way ;  but  it  took  on  a  dis-  been  voted  for.    In  1796,  John  Adams  had  been  Vice- 

tinct  ravolntionaiy  character  from  the  beginning  of  for-  President  for  eight  years,  was  the  representative  man 

etbls  raristanoe,  and  became  really  a  town-meetmg  irom  of  New  England  whose  support  was  a  necessity  to  the 

iriiioh  "disaffected  persons"  could  be  excluded.   After  Federal  party,  and  was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 

1775  the  oommittees  of  oonespondence  appointed  by  the  to  the  Presidency.    But  he  was  no  favorite  out  of  New 

eanonsea  beoame  the  praodcu  governing  bodies  or  the  Enghmd,  and  there  was  a  general  agreement  among  Fed- 

towns  nnta  snccess  was  assured.   In  the  Middle  States,  eralist  Congressmen  that  Thomas  Pinckney  of  Maryland, 

wliere  there  was  no  snch  nnit  of  government  as  the  town,  their  alternate  candidate,  should  receive  universal  sup. 

the  cmmnittees  of  oorrespondenoe  were  revolutionar}'  port    The  hope  seems  to  have  been  that  the  agree- 
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ment  would  be  kept  in  New  England  as  to  Plnckney,  dynasty"  died  out  with  Monroe's  second  tern,  tlieve 
and  violated  elsewnere  as  to  Adams,  so  that  the  former  was  an  inevitable  strog^  between  the  official  man- 
would  become  President  and  Adams  remain  Yice-Pres-  agers  of  the  Democratic  machine,  represented  by 
ident  Asimilar  arrangement,  to  keep  the  vote  for  Jef-  ^awford,  and  the  newer  interests,  represented  Iqr 
ferson  and  Burr  equal,  was  made  by  the  Democrats,  but  John  Quincj^  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Andhew  Jack- 
the  motive  in  this  case  seems  only  to  have  been  a  desire  son.  Crawrord's  supporters  endeavored  to  follow  ont 
to  prevent  possible  Northern  jealousy  of  JefTerBon.  The  the  ''regular"  method  of  a  nomination  by  Oongres- 
agreement  was  not  kept  by  either  party.  Both  Pinck-  nonal  caucus,  but  only  68  of  the  268  members  attended, 
ney  and  Burr  were  so  far  shelvea  by  their  respective  The  rest  friends  of  the  other  three  candidates,  declared 
Darty  electors  that  Jefferson  passed  them  and  became  war  on  King  Caucus  "  and  trusted  to  nominations  by 
Vice-President.  During  his  term  '^f  the  Presidency  State  legislatures.  In  his  death,  as  in  his  birth,  the 
Adams  became  still  more  disliked  by  Federalists  out-  doomed  potentate  made  trouble.  There  was  no  dioice 
side  of  New  England.  They  therefore  chose  Charles  bv  the  electors,  Jackson  receiving  99  votes,  Adams  84, 
Cotesworth  PincKnev  of  South  Carolina,  a  universally  Chrawford  41,  and  Clay  37.  T^e  House,  voting  by 
respected  leader,  as  their  alternate  candidate,  and  form-  States,  was  now  to  choose  between  the  three  hi^est 
ally  renewed  the  agreement  of  1796  at  a  caucus  of  Fed-  on  the  list,  and  it  chose  Adams  by  a  vote  of  13  States, 
erolist  Congressmen  held  in  Feb. ,  1800.  The  Democrats  to  7  for  Jackson  and  4  for  Crawford, 
imitated  this  proceeding ;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  Throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  Congressional  cancan 
electors  have  been  a  complete  nullity  in  the  American  legislative  caucuses  had  been  in  steady  operation.  They 
system.  ^  Instead  of  exercising  any  choice,  they  have  were  open  to  the  same  olyection  as  their  Washington 
only  registered  faithfrdly  the  choice  already  made  for  rival :  all  the  Democrats  m  a  Fedendist^  district  were 
them  bv  other  bodies.  necessarily  ezduded  from  participation  in  the  nomi- 
The  first  effect  of  the  new  Congressional  caucus  sys-  nating  body,  and  vice  ver^d.  Vanous  correctives  were 
tern  was  evil.  All  the  Democratic  electors,  73  in  num-  applied,  the  most  radical  and  effective  usually  beins 
ber,  voted  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  thus  neither  was  a  counter-nomination  by  dissatisfied  or  unrepresented 
elected,  though  each  was  superior  to  his  Federalist  constituencies.  Sometimes  the  caucus  itself  added  to 
rivals.  The  Federalists,  65  in  number,  all  voted  for  its  address,  besides  the  nimes  of  its  members,  thft 
Adams  and  Pinckney,  with  a  single  exception:  one  names  of  certain  ** citizens  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
Bhode  Island  elector  voted  for  Adams  and  John  Jav;  ent"  frt)m  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  1817,  in 
so  Uiat  Adams  had  65  votes  and  Pincknev  64,  and  the  New  York,  the  supporters  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for 
8  votes  of  South  Carolina,  if  they  had  been  cast  for  governor,  fearing  that  the  Tammany-men,  or  ''Buck- 
them^ould  have  seated  them  both  without  diiSBculty.  tails,"  would  control  the  legislative  caucus,  chose  dd- 
The  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States,  was  egates  in  the  counties  represented  by  Federalists,  and 
now  to  choose  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  for  Pres-  these  delegates  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  caucus  m 
ident  The  Federalists,  who  controlled  the  House,  if  they  were  members.  But  this,  thou^^h  the  germ 
preferred  Burr,  partly  to  baidk  the  evident  desire  or  of  future  '^  State  conventions,'*  was  an  isolated  case. 
their  opponents  for  Jefferson,  and  partly  because  they  Nevertheless,  as  we  approach  the  yext  1824.  we  find 
rej^arded  Burr  as  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two  men.  legislative  caucuses  more  and  more  mdispoaea  to  make 
Eight  States  voted  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr,  and  two  their  existence  and  actions  offensively  prominent,  and 
were  divided ;  so  that  there  was  still  no  election.  The  more  and  more  disposed  to  claim  that  their  memben 
ballotmg  continued  for  a  week  in  secret  session,  with  in  maldng  nominaUons  were  acting  *4n  their  private 
frequent  caucuses  of  both  parties;  and  the  Fedendiirts  capacities  only." 

were  chained  with  a  d^gn  to  prolong  the  deadlock  un-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  proceedin«  of  the  Oongiwioiial 

til  alter  March  3d,  and  then,  there  being  no  President,  oaocuses  will  be  found  in  25  NiWs  IFed^y  RegiHer,  244, 

to  toroe  some  extra-constitutional  compromise.     But  and  in  Hildieth's  United  8UUet,  at  the  lespective  datet 

Bayard  of  Delaware  and  a  few  other  Federalists  had  named.     In  regard  to  legislative  caacoses  Hammond's 

agreed  not  to  allow  the  balloting  to  be  prolonged  to  JPoUHeal  JSittory  of  New  York,  and  Niles's  Beaitter  in  itr 

any  dangerous  extent,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  l»Uot,  f*""**^*  accounts  of  the  ppoooedings  of  those  bodiM»  have 

Feb.  17,  1801,  three  of  them  refused  to  vote;   this  been  followed. 

gave  Jefferson  ten  States,  and  made  him  President  KL  The  year  1824  marks  the  extensioD  of  the 
From  this  time  the  Democratic  nominations  were  made  democratic  iaea  to  nominating  conventions  in  the 
byCongressionalcaucuses— Feb.29, 1804,Jan.23, 1808,  States.  Such  representative  bodies  had  kmg  been 
May  18, 1812,  and  March  16, 1816.  The  onlv  Congres-  common  in  all  the  States  for  the  nomination  of  mem- 
sional  onposition  was  in  1808,  when  Randolph  and  oth-  ben  of  the  legislature  and  local  officials,  thomrh  the 
ers  of  Monroe's  friends  protested  against  Madison's  memberriiip  was  very  loosely  guarded^  Now,  ror  the 
nomination  by  a  caucus;  and  in  1816,  when  Monroe  first  time,  we  idea  of  extending  them  into  Stale  con- 
was  nominate  by  65  votes,  to  54  for  William  H.  Craw-  Ventions  seems  to  have  arisen.  At  first  it  was  warmly 
ford  of  Oeoriria.  But  in  May,  1812,  the  Democratic  opposed.  A  committee  of  the  Penm^lvania  legislature 
caucus  of  the  New  York  legislature  revolted  and  nom*  early  in  Jan. ,  1824,  remarked  that  * '  unti^  latelyUie  right 
inated  De  Witt  Clinton  a«^nst  Madison,  and  in  Sep-  of  a  citizen  holding  a  legislative  trust  to  express  nis 
tember  a  caucus  of  Federalist  leaders  met  in  New  York  opinion  on  public  concerns  was  scarcely  questioned ; 
City  and  indorsed  Clinton's  nomination.  With  this  ex  to  maintain  this  principle  seems  to  have  become  a 
oeption  the  Federalist  caucuses  were  too  informal  foi  serious  duty,  and  nrmly  to  adhere  to  the  example  set 
record.  In  1820  a  Democratic  caucus  was  summoned,  hv  those  who  have  gone  before."  Nevertheless,  on 
but  was  abandoned  by  common  consent,  and  Monroe  the  10th  of  Uie  same  month  the  lexkbtive  eanow 
and  Tompkins  were  reelected  without  the  formality  oi  recommended  a  State  convention  of  dehgates  to  nom- 
a  nomination.  All  this  time  new  States  and  new  lead  inate  electors.  With  this  step  the  rule  of  the  Iscisla- 
ers  had  been  growing  up,  and  when  the  ''Yurginia  tive  caucus  was  at  an  end.    In  New  York  the  mandf 
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c(  De  Witt  dinton,  in  a  minoniy  In  tke  le^Mxae^  thoogh  taraoes  of  its  fundamental  idea  are  visible  before: 
MDed  a  delegate  oonvention  at  XTtioa  for  Sept  21,  (1)  Inatead  of  leaving  tbe  (»U  of  a  sncoeeding  conven- 
1891  ThiB  body  eondemned  the  nomination  of^candi-  tion  or  cauoua  to  chanoe  or  individual  action,  a  standing 
datfli  ftr  State  officers  by  members  of  the  legislature,  committee  was  appointed  at  each  convention  to  call  its 
Ib  Oet,  182&  the  anti-Clinton,  or  "  Regency,  I>emo-  suooessor  and  to  act  in  the  interim  as  an  executive  oom- 
«ntB  imitivtedf  their  opponents  and  hdd  a  State  oonven-  mittee.  The  conventions  thus  became  continuing  bodies, 
tMm  at  Herkimer.  ^  Krom  this  time  the  new  conventioQ  and  the  committees  the  motive-power;  and  on  this  latr 
i^atem  became  muversal  in  State  politics.  Legislative  ter  foundation  all  modem  part^  machinery  depends, 
eanonaes  nerer  have  &Ien  into  disuse,  but  their  pur^  (2)  llie  national  convention  decided  the  regularity  of 
pots  has  ahnqni  been  to  nominate  candidates  for  offices  State  conventions  or  committees,*  and  the  State  conven- 
lo  be  filled  by  the  legislature  or  to  a^ree  upon  proposed  tions  the  regularity  of  subordinate  conventions  or  com- 
legidation.  In  the  election  of  Umted  State  Senators  mittees.  l%e  whole  thus  became  a  homogeneous  force. 
the  wli<4e  contest  comes  in  the  caucus  of  the  dominant  (3)  Instead  of  pajring  the  committees  in  money,  the  of- 
party :  when  that  is  dedded  the  election  is  practically  fices  of  the  civil  service,  both  of  the  States  ana  of  the 
over,  nnlon  the  minority  of  the  caucus  should  take  the  nation,  were  used  for  that  purpose.  Removal  from  them 
not  verv  common  course  of  '* bolting"  the  nomination,   served  also  as  a  means  or  party  discipline.    Of  course 

nte  breakdown  of  the  Coujgressional  caucus  in  1824  the  opposition  party  could  not^  like  the  dominant  party, 
left  the  parties  without  a  nommating  body  for  presiden-  so  use  the  offices  tVi  prceserUC,  out  a  distribution  m  pro- 
tial  elections.    Larger  interests  now  controlled  the  coun-  spectu  was  almost  as  effective. 

tiy  ttem  could  be  bounded  by  the  national  capital ;  and  All  this  new  system  inured  only  to  the  benefit  of  party- 
yet  these  new  interests  had  not  yet  learned  now  to  use  leaders  and  of  the  small  politicians  who  supported  them : 
thenr  powers.  At  first  the  result  was  an  increase,  though  the  people  had  no  share  in  the  spoils,  and  no  prospect 
only  temporary,  of  the  influence  of  legislative  caucuses,  of  any.  But  it  made  the  party  which  first  adopted  it 
ibr  these  bodies  willingly  assumed  the  functions  of  the  almost  irresistible.  The  "discipline''  of  the  JJemo- 
deftinct  CongretBionaT  caucus.  Indeed,  they  had  usu-  cratic  party  became  the  characteristic  most  bitteriy  no- 
aUy  preceded  the  Congressional  caucus  in  noniinating  ticed  by  its  opponents,  and  its  first  nreat  defeat  in  1840 
heretofore.  But  then  their  action  was  tentative  only,  was  caused  in  no  slight  degree  by  tne  popular  restive- 
and  intended  to  be  ratified  or  rejected  bv  the  final  nom-  ness  under  an  unaccustomed  bridle.  Within  a  very  few 
inatingbody:  now  their  action  amied  to  be  final,  and  the  years,  however,  IkKachar  had  learned  to  bear  his  load 
election  of  1828  was  managed  altogether  on  nominations  uncomplainingly,  and  every  succeeding  party  has  adapt- 
hf  State  legislatures.  But  before  there  could  be  any  cd  its  methoos  to  the  general  plan  worked  out  from 
«z]4oitadon  of  this  political  method  the  democratic  idea  1833  to  1837.  At  the  present  writini^  (1882)  it  seems 
in  nominations  had  expanded  at  last  to  national  propoi^  impossible  to  suggest  any  substitute  tor  the  old,  long- 
tKNML  The  first'  step  was  taken  by  the  Anti-Masons  tried,  and  long-hated  organization  of  American  parties. 
{aee  that  title).  Their  weakness  in  the  New  York  leg-  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the  organization  and  the  impos- 
iriatnre  had  from  the  beginning  divested  them  of  any  sibilityof  finding  a  substitute  are  apparently  insuperable 
nUaiKse  upon  a  legislative  caucus,  and  compelled  them  obstacles  to  the  successful  formation  of  any  third  party. 
to  use  delegate  State  conventions ;  and  the  same  reason  In  the  organization  of  national  conventions  the  JDem- 
BOiw  drove  them  into  holding  a  national  convention,  ooratic  and  Republican  parties  have  always  drifted  in 
In  Sept  ^830.  a  deliberative  Anti-Masonic  convention  opposite  directions.  (1)  I>emocratic  conventions  have 
net  at  Fhilaadphia.  Its  principal  business  was  to  always  allowed  the  minority  of  delegates  from  any  State 
flommon  the  first  national  nominating  convention,  which  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State,  thus  disfranchising  the 
*met  at  Baltimore  Sept  26,  1831.  The /'National  minority.  This  is  not  oflen  done,  unless  by  a  delega- 
BepubUoans"  (see  Whig  Party)  held  their  first  con-  tion  which  is  voting  for  a  candida^>e  from  its  own  State, 
Tention  at  the  same  place,  Dec.  12,  1831;  and  the  but  it  always  may  be  done :  the  minority  in  a  State  del- 
Democrats  at  the  same  place,  M^  22,  1832,  for  the  egation  votes  by  permission  of  its  majority,  not  of  the 
nomination  of  a  Vice-Pk^sident,  Jackson*s  candidacy  convention.  There  remains  the  danger  that  a  number 
far  the  leading  office  being  based  on  common  consent  of  States  in  which  the  Democratic  nominees  would  have 
cr  on  nomination  bv  State  legislatures.  Thereafter  na-  no  chance  of  success  may  control  the  oonvention  by  en- 
tkxnal  conventions  became  the  invariable  rule  for  presi-  forcing  this  *'  unit  rule.  This  danger  is  obviated  by 
dmttal  nominations,  and  Baltimore  the  usual  place  for  requinn^  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  a  convention  for  a 
holding  them  on  account  of  its  neighborhood  to  Wash-  nomination.  A  Democratic  convention  is  thus  prima- 
ngtop  and  convenience  for  Cong[re68Daen  who  had  been  ri]y  a  convention  of  State  delegations ;  and  this  oistinc- 
mppcinted  del^atea.  The  Cincinnati  Democratic  con-  tion  is  emphasiz^  by  the  exclusion  of  delegates  from 
yention  in  1856  was  Uie  first  occaaon  on  which  that  Territories,  whom  the  Republicans  admit  as  a  basis  for 
party  broke  away  from  Baltimore  as  a  convention  city,    a  future  State  organization.     (2)  Republican  conven- 

All  the  parte  of  a  modem  party  oganization  were  now  tions,  on  the  contrary,  regard  only  Congressional  districts 
nt  hat  in  existence,  and  it  remained  only  to  combine  or  individual  delegates,  and  have  repeatedly  allowed 
tliflm.  lliis  was  done  during  Jackson's  second  term  minority  delegates  to  vote  even  when  tne  State  conven- 
(1833-37),  not  by  Van  Buren  alone,  but  by  a  school  of  tions  had  expressly  onlered  them  to  vote  as  a  unit 
pditioiana  at  wluwe  head  he  stood.  The  main  oourn  They  have,  therefore,  no  ''two-thirds  rule."  But,  as 
was  in  the  oi«miiation  of  the  lower,  or  primaiy,  politi-  the  party  has  become  old  enough  in  power  to  develop 
odmuti.  The  State  and  national  conventions  had  come  a  school  of  ''practical  politicians,"  these  latter  have 
into  aziateDoe  ahnoat  M  aimed ;  but  the  distnob,  coun-  shown  a  strong  liking  for  the  unit  and  two-thirds  rule, 
Iji  and  waid  oonventions  remamed  generally  in  their  and  have  even  endeavored  to  capture  the  par^  conven- 
onginal  condition,  nnragnlated  by  party  htw,  and  rather  tion  by  enforcing  the  unit  rule,  and  taking  un&ir  ad- 
eauooies  than  oonventionSb  The  means  to  cure  these  vantage  of  the  absence  of  a  two-thirds  rule.  In  1880 
defeote  was  fiiand  in  the  foUowing  general  method  of  they  would  thus  have  controlled  the  admission  of  con- 
'mooedoie,  which  waa  fully  introduced  at  this  time,    testing  delegates  and  the  final  fashioning  of  the  conven- 
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tioQ  but  for  the  insfltenoe  of  the  minontieB  in  three  of  Aooording  to  the  first  and  mqwrficial  apoeanuioey  tlM9 

the  State  dekgations  upon  their  right  to  vote,  and  the  are  both  states  rather  than  proeeneB,  ana  the  ■imphit 

oonvention's  support  or  the  olaim.  and  most  universal  deecription  of  them  aeens  to  be 

The  ohanfe  which  took  plMo  about  1824  eaa  beH  be  this:  vli.  that  they  simply  ore.     BoMg  m  their  imi- 

■tndied  in  Nilee*s  H'«^y  i2^«r  for  1823-2S,  particolarly  versal  predicate.     But,  further,  soMmtifio  ftTtminatioii 

iu  the  numbers  for  J^n.-Sept,  1884.    A  fhll  reocnd  of  the  reveals  the  fact  that  they  aarty  onfar  in  TUtne  and  on 

different  Mtional  convenUons  up  to  1860  is  in  Greeley's  condition  of  something  oonoon^tty  dorn^.     NoUiiiiC 

ft^  7iurt.A<»*  ^  IS^O;  thence  to  1880  in  the  Ttyh^  ^  ^^^  ^^  condition  that  flonShinc  takm  p&ML 

\^m  There  is  naught  that,  whether  in  the  ideal  ream  of 

V,  'rheevilspftheiOrrt«n,  toaiiAmericwi,Ueupon  knowing  mi^l  or  in  the  ot^jectiTe  nafan  of  known 
the  surtaiw  and  ait)  mainly  seen  m  the  primary  cau-  %^  simply  hoM  or  poueaaa  o^i^^ii^  On  the  oon* 
cusM.  In  wuutiydistriota  there  is  practically  no  means  traiy,  aU  existence  ia  momlomerf,  and  tt,  only  so  fiur  aa 
to  ivguUte  tJie  membership  ot  the  caucuses,  unless  the  jt  jg  maintaineiL  The  maintenance  of  existence  is  an 
dudike  ot  an  intruders  political  opponents  or  his  appre-  g^iye  process,  and  this  process  is  a  eaumd  one.  With 
luMUMon  of  poK»i>nal  violence  ma>-  8er\'e  as  restraints,  reference  to  the  process,  considered  as  cane,  the  lesolt- 
1 1  IS  t  heivtoiv  no  uiK\>mmon  manocmTe  for  a  local  leader  ,„•  g^^te  of  existence  is  termed  the  effects  Ca»e  and 
to  swamp  his  own  pnmMy  meetings  ^th  a  force  of  effect  are  thus  correlative  terms,  of  whidi  the  btter 
Vigors  ot  opposite  pdiuolopimowor  of  noopmioMal  denotes  dependence,  and  the  fomerafasohiteorRJatiYe 
aU.  oncn  a  inanouvre  has  even  been  accomplished  by  independence.  Cause  and  effect  may  also  be  regarded 
a  party  wUhing  to  commit  its  opponents  to  some  dan-  ^^3  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  same 
ser\>us  pr\>puume  or  candidate.  If  the  primaries  are  reality,  or  realiffocess ;  and  so  fiff  as  thk  is  true,  it  is 
loft  unregulated  in  the  cities,  the  danger  is  far  peater,  just  to  say  that  ever>- cause  is  ccnueqfUteffieauM  ««). 
and  they  at  om^  beivme  a  mere  fiuve.  To  obviate  this  \\luUever  is  or  takes  place,  in  some  sense,  canes  itsdf 
dan^r  they  arv  usiialb*  re«ulat«i  too  much,  and  mem-  to  be  or  to  take  place.  This  notion  of  cansation  as  sdf- 
bcwhm  m  the  bodies  which  hold  the  pnmanes  w  so  re-  determination,  or  causa  no,  is  genetic,  and  reappears, 
stnoted  that  they  become  mere  duiues  or  implements  with  or  without  qnahfication,  in  att  tiM  vanous  seues 
of  fraud.  Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  but  the  [n  which  the  term  Caute  is  laed. 
nwet  wv^ini«n«  seems  to  be  that  propoMd  in  Mr.  D.  C.  The  difeent  senses  in  whiA  tlie  terms  Ca»e  and 
McMillan  s  volume,  cited  below.  Its  essential  ide*  ■  £ffeot  ve  empbyed  and  undostood  may  be  ilMwifiid 
the  statutory  regulation  of  caucuses  or  pnmary  etoo-  ^  follows:  1.  Primarv  or  literal,  phikeophical,  ooto- 
tii«^  SCI  that  aU  such  nominating  meetings  tor  a^ye^  logical;  i  Secondarv'or  non-fitera(  subdivided  into- 
Uon  shall  be  held  at  the  aune  time  and  place,  ThsfS  a.  Loeical;  &.  Matl^malko-phvsical  and  pbenomenaL 
couKi  be  thus  no  colonising  or  swamping  of  conventKXis  1,  The  most  important  anahss  and  definition  of  the 
without  a  corn^spi^Sding  loss  to  the  party  which  engi-  ja^aii  conception  mmientphikMophy  were  fnmished 
•eers  the  fraud.  The  plan  is  open  to  one  very  wrtous  by  4«cf.^L>  wKn  ^i^ingniA^  m  tlM>  rmm^  nf  all  thit^ 
obtei^ion— that  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  «^  which  are  by  nature?^ as  abo  of  att  works  efiednafted 
citiien  Irv^m  voting  for  a  candidate  ot  his  choKe  outside  through  the  inteUigent  agency  of  man,  fimr  opeeta,  to 
of  thv>»  named  at  the  E?»»"?*-  ?«^  ^^?  •  violauon  «ieh  of  which  the  name  of  canse^pven,  m  Iblbiws: 
of  Nat«  v\>nstitutioa9L  The  ot^eccion  might  be  met  bj  |.  The  Materal  C^me;  2.  The  Fonnal  Cbne:  3.  The 
alk>w;ivj:  any  per»>n  or  organisation,  on  pa>-ing  the  ne-  c^^ae  of  Motion;  4.  The  Final  (^ae.  Of  tlMBe,the 
wt»uy  expense  to  set  up  an  extra  ballot  box  and  nom-  fijgt  »  p^^  conditional  and  denotes,  with  refennos 
uu:e  caiKiidatea.  Under  su.^  a  rv^^nme  the  citiaen  w^  to  the  effeet  to  be  produced  or  reah«L  nothing  but  a 
ne^kv-tod  or  retused  to  Wjalk  nominate  h»  o«c«^  potentiaHtyorpcwbaity.  Hnv^in  theblockof  maiUs 
date  wvHiki  have  110  more  nght  to  compkm  of  h»  »-  Sm  lies  a  pcisible  acatim.  In  earth,  air,  and  water  are 
ahUty  to  vv^e  Kw  him  than  the  atiien  who  nedkwfs  or  contained  the  possible  coucitnents  of  a  fntme  tree.  The 
re:»»  to  rw«er  has  to  compkm  of  h»  mabditj  to  BttrUe  does  not  of  ita^  cmte  the  Mtne,  nor  do  the 


theele- 

.  wx*av>.     «->m«-««,i-'-««.  I  ■■  i_i      _  _  _ .. w  -,-,T-i  nrusbed  work 

Ij^mary  twdek^  UMting  misl  beswm;  and pn-  ,^  ws^h^  ,he  statue  «r  the  tree,  is  dependent  on  the 

ah:^>»  are  imp^x9«Nl  UIX14I  ai^v  «»«  w^  airts  as  an  cAc^  quaKlT  of  the  ntttenal  eapfcj^    TIiwl  the  matensl 

w.:hvHij  Iv-^  *iK«,^  retx»»  quahfied  iw  acivpts  m»-  cauw  » i«ly  ^ondztmaL  and  cmtsponk  to  what  hm 

qux^^.ied  Tv>ei».  cvrnmits  any  trand  m  counting,  .w  asks,  ^nherwai?  Km  tetwd  the  passm  caase.    In  other 

^'^r-^^^^^^  ^:r!«»  » .^^  x^"?^^^!  ***^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^*^  it  i»  no  tiw  Amr  whatever.    Hie  tnie  cnm 

Bt  Ji  Ohx\  ManHm^and  O^Awa.   li  »  xwcmun.  ,here&w.  »  to  W  »>aa»  amc^  the  three  remainh 

WTvr,thatnoi>raM>iywmbeperaianc^  Vai»»."  v>r.  rather,  (t  »  to  l»  soMht  in  aH  of  the- 

«U  a  re:.vr«  ot  the  civd  «rrxv  tak«  aw^  the  fiusin^  j^,  o«.v^    p,,^  ^H^e  ihiw,  »  ■  peimTvi  and  poiiMl 

me«uu  ev-.!.     I  ned  thai  time  a  K>dv  ot  j»id  and  dim^  .^xt  bjr  Arvcotle.  ai«  in  truth  iiiMkaL  cr aie.Mitwm^ 

r.:j«ii  ::xv5*  w-.i  Nf  kept  svwt»a:ly  una«r  arm*.  i>in^  Vut  dRtSewnt  w^'tt  of  iW  a^l  the  aaae  reafity.    ^ 

10  1:m  cr  nuke  a  practxttM  nviich  m  the  KiOB^psil  |^  **F\ma!  CWe^"  Arte^  ^i»liiniwk  fW»  tUtL 

kijcal  w«a  that  hamaa  Acuity  cnn  c^inuit^  ij^^  l>im.  awa.  tjy^.  «  dednafcir  nmwof  the  thiiK 

iDMk  the  nnimaal  yet 


^ the 

A^^  WWL  .a.  Jk      Imi^  tdw^  vw  type  mmcs  as  a 

CArSAnON  «  a  tikndbtfwanal  vxwmi^M  e«f  aM^  mewtal  ekmaetrt  mi>  the  ^Mmdmi  w:  t&e  isstniL  or 
^^HOK^  and  a  fsnlisirsiiii  tvisnon  vdf  kih>«m  extnew^  <oaft|4irtir<i  nM«w  iMf  tW  ik^  ^n  takvn  K  itarif  i^ 
MitOkst^M  »»^  krvww  exww^  are  t(«ch  a  pcwMiL  isan  m(vc««l  aNNnk.txwk  ani  ncc  a  ^^wvr  10  jKducp 
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ttl  (ne  and  bgr  an  active  prooeaB  to  nuiintain  it  in  fiv-  auch,  of  n&xaeity  a  teleological  conoeptioiL  ^  A  tnia 
ing  ffiJatWMift  The  tiee  is  not,  except  by  viitae  and  as  oauae  is  ideally,  and  not  mechanically,  oetenninedi  and 
tne  venlt  of  a  procefla,  whoae  end  or  *  final  Cause  ''is  its  nature  is  spiritualistic  Furth^,  eveiy  such  cause 
Mthinff  other  than  the  specific  fomi  or  type  (i.  e.  the  is  cattsa  nti  We  have  seen  how  this  is  true  in  the  case 
VormaT  Cause)  itself  Thus,  Formal  and  Final  Cause  of  natural  organisms.  The  like  holds  true  in  the  case 
ire  iJenticaL  The;rare  the  same  thing  under  different  of  human  wonu  of  art  or  skill  The  physician  heals, 
•q^ecta  Bnt^  ^ffon,  these  two  '*  caus^  "  are  not  suf*  Ba>'s  Aristotle  only  by  virtue  of  his  having  in  him  the 
ficaent  bj  themseiveB  to  oonstitate  the  true  cause.  The  idea  (Formal  Cause)  of  health  (final  Cause),  and  in 
true  Cttnae  ia  not  without  them,  and  they  are  in  reality  employing  means  to  restore  health  he  is  but  an  instru 
not  without  it ;  viewed  in  separation  firom  it,  they  are  mcnt  for  the  realization  or  actualization  of  the  idea. 
dead  and  nnieal  abstractions.  The  true  cause  must  of  Still  more  of  obvious  truth  is  there  in  the  assertion  thai 
Bsity  be  an  actively  efficient  or  productive  one,  and  the  genuine  artist  is  possessed  ^y  a  creative  idea,  which 
aooordingly  be  sought  only  in  the  Cause  of  Mo-  simmy  realizes  itself  through  his  instrumentali^.  Yet 
Am.  But  a  true  cause  of  motion  cannot  be  sought  in  all  these  cases  the  cause  is  only  dependentJy  cauta 
io  another  and  antecedent  motion.  Motion  may  be  sui  Tho  soul  of  the  tree  exists  only  in  dependence 
•ommunicated  or  transferred,  but  has  no  power  either  upon  the  earlier  existence  of  another  tree,  in  whose  seed 
to  initiate  new  motion  or  to  determine  the  law  or  direc-  its  '^soul''  was  germinally  contained.  Further,  it  is 
tkmof  its  own  communication  or  transference.  Motion  dependent  on  material  causes,  as  above  sot  forth.  Its 
ii  only  an  abstract  and  dependent  phenomenon,  not  a  nature,  too,  is  *' specific,"  and  hence  only  limited  or 
wocrete  and  effective  reality.  The  cause  of  motion  partial  i*  is  not  all-comprehensive  and  absolute. 
srast  be  eonorete  and  efiective ;  it  must  have  power.  A.  Again,  the  form  of  its  j)B3rcnical  life  is^  imperfect  and 
having  power,  it  must  possess  either  absolute,  or  at  least  dependent  By  its  limitations,  and  by  its  organic  de- 
relative,  independence.  Its  power,  nirther,  can  be  man-  pendence  on  the  Absolute,  it  points  to  the  latter— not 
i&sted  pnljr  in  the  form  of  self-determination.  But  self-  abstractly  and  '  *  ideally. ' '  but  uvin^ly  and  really.  This 
deCeiminataon  is  a  fundamental  and  characteristic  attri-  is  expr»»ed  by  Aristotle  in  the  guise  of  an  attribution 
bote  of  intelli^nce,  or  of  living  Mind,  Spirit,  or  Noic  to  all  '^natural"  things  of  a  tendency,  a  yeaminff  or 
The  power  wmch  belongs  to  tne  cause  of  motion  will  love,  which  leads  them  to  see  or  to  seek  in  the  Abso- 
therefore  be  a  power  of  Spirit,  or  of  something  ^e-  lute  their  own  law.  The  true  law  of  all  existence,^  and 
ufericaUy  identical  therewith.    It  will  also  be  living,  for  the  inherent  law  of  all  purely  natural  existence,  is,  so 


called  Soul  The  Cause  of  Motion  for  the  tree,  potentialities,  and  who  has  therefore  no  Material  Cause, 
therefore,  or  the  immediate,  active,  and  creative  prin-  is  pure,  complete,  self  fulfilling  energy  of  Novc.  In 
ciple  of  its  growth  and  existence,  will  be  its  soul  But  other  words,  the  Absolute  is  absolute  causa  sui, 
die  "  80d1  of  the  tree  "  is  oni/  <>nothcr  name  fo?  thu  It  has  seemed  best  to  dwell  at  this  length  upon  the 
natnre  of  the  tree  itself,  ooncmved  no  longer  under  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  because  it  represents  the  result  of 
the  finmof  abstractions,  such  as  the  Formal  Cause  and  the  first  methodical  and  also  relatively  successful  at- 
the  Knal  Cause  (abstraet  type  or  species,  and  end  in  tempt,  in  the  history  of  European  philosophy,  todemon- 
Tiew),  bat  as  what  it  is  in  mamediate,  experimental  gtrate  the  substantive  or  ontologies  meaning  of  causa- 
reaK^y— vis.  as  the  type  or  end  in  view  immediately  tion.  The  conclusions  readbed  by  Aristotle  are  identical 
and  actively  realizing  itself  The  Ilnal  and  Fonnal  in  kind  with  those  which  ^ve  always  rewarded  similar 
Oanse  are  thus  identical  with  the  Cause  of  Motion,  inquiry.  The  search  for  cause  is  the  search  for  power, 
Only,  iihej  must  no  longer  be  viewed  by  thclnselves  and  power  is  never  found  or  known,  and  hence  nevei 
M  helplesB  abstractions,  out  rather  as  actual  3'et  ideal  demonstrated,  except  as  an  ideal  or  spiritual  value. 
fimotioiiB  of  a  psychical,  and  hence  living  and  efiective.  Those  who  deny  the  reality  or  oognoecibility  of  all  such 
realitjr.  ,   ,  values — a  denial  which  is  always  lounded  on  an  abstract 

Anstotle,  as  ia  well  known,  distinguishes,  among  nat-  or  partial  theory  of  knowledge  as  consisting  solely  in 
unl  ezifltenoeB,  three  kinds  df  soul,  termed  vegetative,  passive  sensation — ^have  no  explanation  whatever  to 
cenntive,  and  rational  The  vegetative  soul  has,  for  ^ve  of  poioer.  They  accordingly  seek  to  explain  our 
its  diarecteristio  functions,  assimilation  and  reproduo-  belief  in  it  as  substantially  illusory  (Hume  and  James 
tioo;  the  sensitive  soul,  sensation  and,  generally,  loco-  Mill),  or  else  arbitrarily  and  dogmatically  declare  it  to 
mudon;  and  the  rational  soul,  the  use  of  reason.    In  be  unknowable. 

man  the  three  sonls  are  oomoined  in  organic  unity.  In  modem  philosophy,  which  readies  its  most  per- 
To  the  qnestion,  how  the  lower  forms  of  soul  are  to  be  feet  systematic  expression  in  Hegel  ontological  inquiries 
eonoeived  in  separation  from  the  higher,  or  what,  in  have  b^n  founoed  on  epistemological  ones,  or  the 
Lmbnitnan  phxase,  may  be  the  'internal  states'  of  Science  of  Bein^  has  been  approacned  by  the  way  of 
(fbr  example)  a  purely  vef^tative  soul,  it  may  be  diffi-  the  Science  of  Kjiowledge  more  explicitly  and  obviously 
colt  to  fiuniah  an  explicit  answer.    The  question  is.   than  in  ancient  philosophy^     Another  peculiarity  of 


liowever,  irrelevant  to  the  paatter  of  fact  demonstrated  modem  philosophy  results  finom  the  circumstance  that 
bv  Anstotle,  that  the  realities  (or  *|  forms  of  soul ")  it  has  been  contemporaneous  with  a  remarkable  growth 
tans  dengnated  exist,  and  that  primary  reality  and  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  has  had  to 


gtrkt  eauuM  effieiaiicy  bdong  to  ihem  alone.  The  Ab-  formulate  its  results  in  such  way  as  to  adjust  them  to 
flohite,  Mooimig  to  Aristotk^s  demonstrations^  is  Mind  modem  ph^ical  conceptions.  Hence  a  corresponding 
er  Kofify  and  tM  Belative  is  only  to  be  conceived  and  peculiarity  m  the  wav  in  which  the  subject  of  causation 
known  as  dependent  mincl  <fr  mind  in  various  depend-  u  approached  and  handled  bv  Hegel  (for  example). 
«Hi  potenoifls;  all  of  which  presuppose,  as  a  oondition  The  substantive  results  reached,  are  essentially  identical 
»f  ineirTBiy  ezistenoe,  the  Absolute.  ^  with  Aristotle's  conclusions.  But  the  law  of  the  pro- 
It  a|ypeaiB,  then,  that  the  conception  of  cause  is,  as  cess  of  causation,  as  essentially  an  organic  process,  has 


us  GAU&aTIOH. 

bemfenariitadWHeflel  with  more  of  ^yBtematkso^    lioiiofeziflteaqB,  bntbeeMsehit  _ 

phtgpf     Tb»  Boijmk  reader  nutTwith  profit  oom-    m  a  liyiog  prooeaB,  wliidi  ilaelf  ia  wbtoBif  mIMbIw- 
rnre,  on  this  pait  m  the  aolgect,  Bishop  Berkd^a   mmed,  or  dependent  on  naught  ftmgn  to  itaeiH 
JVma^ij/mmtanl^unoUdaeKidl^  Sirii.  There  is  no  reafan  or  dmitment  aaoK  the  oh- 

2,  AewmCkoacLm  a  non-uteralaense,  18  employed  jects  of  knowledge  where  Uie  rdation  of  kacal  de- 
with  many  difBerent  anadcs  of  meaning,  all  of  whkai  may  pendenoe  or  invohition  doea  not  more  or  lem  es- 
be  broo^  vndler  the  two  heads  of  Logical  and  Math-  i^tly  obtain.  The  nhamata  pre-suppoation  of  all 
emataoo^niyBical  *'Oanaation."  science  is  that  ''all  things  eonaent  toa»dMr,"  eonBti> 

a.  Logical  Tliat  whidi  aoooonts  for  or  ezidains,  in  tuting  an  bannonioitt  or  inteDi^pUe  whole,  eadi  part 
way  way,  any  troth,  fiusL  or  erent,  is  often  spoken  of  of  which,  in  Leibnitxian  phrase,  is  a  mirror  of  the  nni- 
OB  the  canse  of  soch  troth,  ftct,  or  event,  independently-  verse,  or  k>gicaU^  imj^es  and  points  to  the  nmversil 
of  the  perception.  lecogmtioiL  or  acknowledgment  of  whole.  The  logical  miplication  here  is  often  less  deur 
any  troe  caoaal  relation  or  prodoctive  agency  whatever,  and  definite  than  in  the  case  of  the  trian^  and  the 
Li  all  soch  cases  the  idation  contemplated  is  porely  one  theorems  demonstraUe  concerning  it,  since  the  detail 
of  logical  implication.  of  the  relations  involved  is  constantly  dian^ing  widi  the 

Hie  tvpicai  iUostratlon  of  the  application  of  this  no-  changing  universe,  while  the  rdations  of  Um  ideal  tri> 
tion  of  logical  causation  is  ftimish^  in  the  Ikkica  of  angle  nndergo  no  change.  Bot,  with  this  txoBp&m^ 
Spinoza.  Here  whatever  is  involved  or  contained  in  the  two  cases  are  alike.  Thev  are  alike  in  load,  ijnd, 
the  conception,  natorcL  or  k>gical  *'  essence"  of  any-  now,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  all  oases  of  the  non- 
thing  is  said  to  '*flow,  as  an  effec^  firom  soch  oonoep-  literal  use  of  Uie  terms  cause  and  effect  are  oases  in 
tion  or  essence,  as  its  cause.  It  is  contamcd  in,  and  iHiich  the  logical  relations,  or  a  relation  i^iich  ipm^latfw 
hence  fdlows  as  an  "  effect"  from,  the  nature  of  the  the  logical  one,  is  confounded  with  the  truly  causal  one. 
triangle,  that  all  its  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  The  rcUio  cogno$oendi  is  substituted  finr  the  ratio  et- 
This  IS  Spinoza's  standing  example  of  the  causal  rel»-  MendL  So  in  the  following  title  of  a  book  recently  poh- 
tion.  The  relation,  as  is  at  once  perceived,  is  one  of  lished :  Capital  and  IhpiucUion  :  A  i^udy  oftkt  tkxh 
purely  abstract  ideal  dependence,  according  to  the  logi-  nomtc  Effect*  of  their  Rdation,  The  ^neral  rdation 
cal  principle  of  identity.  The  equality  of  all  the  angles  of  capitu  and  population  involves  partumlar  economic 
of  the  triangle  to  two  right  angles  is  a  part  of  the  na-  relations,  which  are  tenned  *^  effects"  of  the  former — 
tore  of  the  trian^e.  It  is,  pro  tanto,  identical  with  of  course  only  in  a  non-literal  or  secondaiy  sense.  Bot 
this  nature.  It  is  obvious  that  thb  th  a  case  of  causa-  with  this  last  example  we  have  afaeady  passed,  pracfti- 
tion  only  in  a  non-literal,  secondaiy  sense.    But  if  we  cally,  into  the  realm  of— 

agree,  neverthel^  to  caU  it  Ibi  case  of  causation,  it  is  b,  Mathematioo-ph^^ucal  causation.  By  this  phnae 
evident  that,  in  virtue  of  the  logical  identity  of  **  cause ' '  is  meant  causation  as  it  is  understood  in  pmrc^y  pnysioal 
and  "  effect, "  or  of  the  "  nature ' '  of  the  triangle  on  the  science,  whose  objective  data  are  all,  ana  oharMteriati- 
one  hand,  and  the  equality  of  all  its  angles  to  two  right  cally,  sensible  (acquired  through  sensible  obserration). 
angles  on  the  other,  the  cause"  in  question  can  only  and  whose  model  and  instrument  of  method  are  fbona 
be  regarded  as  caiua  tui    Spinoza,  however,  reserves  in  the  mathematical  sciences. 

this  afesignation  exclusively  for  the  case  of  **  that  whose  The  theory  of  ph3nEdcal  causation  is  pecoliaily  a  pod- 
essence  involves  exUtence^  or  that  whose  nature  cannot  pet  of  modem  inquiiy.  Since  purely  physical  scienoe 
be  conceived  except  as  exUtinay  This  is  variously  is  nothing  but  sensible — sense-conditioned,— knowledge 
termed  by  Spinoza  '*God,"  ^ ^Nature,"  and  *'Sub-  reduced  to  scientific  form,  the  theory  of  physical  oausa- 
stance."  Now,  the  "causal"  relation  asserted  as  ob-  tion  is  founded  in,  and  is  a  part  of,  the  theoiy  of  sen- 
taining  between  the  divine  essence  and  the  divine  exist-  aible  knowledge.  Inasmudi  a^  phyncal  causation,  as  a 
ence  is  precisely  like  that  above  illustrated  by  the  case  conception  of  sensible  knowledge  or  of  purely  sensible 
of  the  triangle.  The  divine  essence  is  nothing  but  the  relations,  is  not  the  same  thinf  as  philosophical  or  on- 
logical  conception  or  definition  of  ' '  God  "-^  e.  of  abso-  tological  or  (as  we  have  termed  it)  true  causatioiL  and 
lute  Being  or  |*  Substance ' ' — and  the  divine  cxistenoe  inasmuch  as,  in  an  undeveloped  form,  the  notion  or  troe 
is  simplv  an  identical  part  of  this  conception.  It  is  causation  holds  the  first  place  in  the  instinctive  thought 
this,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  onl^  a  part  of  a  conom-  of  mankind,  and  was  also  ^^  first  to  be  expUdtly  and 
tien.  But  the  mime  of  this  part  is  eocistence,  and  me  scientifically  developed  in  the  historic  order  of  ancient 
name  is  ambiguous.  For  it  may  denote  either  the  logi-  speculation,  it  follows  that  the  firet  step  toward  the  de- 
cal  conception  of  existence,  or  ol^ective  reality  its^.  velopmentofthe  conception  ofphysical  causation  would. 
These  two  meanings  are  confused  by  Spinoza.  And  in  tiot  unnaturally,  take  the  form  of  a  criticism  of  the  phil- 
yielding  to  this  confusnon  Spinoza  gives  evidence  that  osoi>hical  conception,  conducted  by  those  who  held  that 
there  lurked  unperoeived  in  his  nund  a  (leg;jtunate)  sensible  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  purely  sensible  and 
feeling  that  the  conception  of  causation  is  peculiarly  an  hence  mechanical  relations,  was  the  only  kind  of  know- 
ontological  one,  induding  more  than  the  merely  logical  ledge  possible  to  man.  At  all  events,  this  negative 
relation  of  abstract  identi^,  which  alone  is  really  con-  first  step— and  this  alone— was  taken  by  the  andent 
tained  in  his  definition  of  causa  nti,  and  is  perfectly  Sceptics.  The  modem  discussion,  starting  espedaUy 
illustrated  by  his  standing  example  or  the  triangle,  etc.  with  Hume,  began  with  a  step  of  essentially  similar 
The  conception  of  existence,  now,  is  involved  in  the  kind. 

Spinozistic  conception  of  the  *  divine ' '  essence.  Hence  The  question  about  physical  causation  is.  What  mean- 
the  latter  is  termed  in  particular  causa  sm,  as  though  ing,  if  any,  has  the  word  *'  oansation  "  within  the  limiti 
by  virtue  of  the  just-mentioned  logical  relation  the  di-  oi  purely  sennble  knoidedge?  SendUe  knofriedge  is 
vine  essence  actually  gave  itsdf  absolute,  objective  od-  knowledge  whose  form  and  content  are  oonditioiM  hr 
mence.  This  is  an  obvious  non  teauitur.  The  divine  the  forms  of  space  and  time;  or,  it  is  knowledge  of 
or  absolute  Being  is,  indeed,  as  indicated  in  the  fore-  objeote  whose  fundamental  fo  and  relations  are . 
going  section,  absolute  causa  suL  But  this  is  not  be-  those  of  space  and  time.  The  Oi*.  m,  tl  is.  What, 
eause  the  definition  of  his  essence  indudes  the  concep-   if  anything,  is  the  causal  i  w  i> 
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orof  tOM?    The  f andameiital.  idations  of  space  and  caimblo  of  being  a  priori  determined,  independently 

time  are  coezifltoDoe  and  aeqnenoe.    Phy»oal  causa-  of  all  partioular,  obeenred  orders  of  sacoession.  by  ez- 

tum  wQl  dierofbre  be  a  relation  of  coexistence  or  se-  amininff  the  nature  of  sensible  knowledge  itaelf  or  of 

qnenoe.    More  paitiealariy,  it  will  be  a  relation  or  co-  the  conditions  without  whioh  no  sach  knowledge  is  poB- 

ezisteDoe  or  seqoence  among  sensations  or  impressionB,  sible.    One  of  these  conditions  is  that  sensible  phe- 

otherwise  termed  sensible  phenomena  or  *'  objects."  nomena  shall  be  clad  in  the  form  of  time.    But  tmie, 

Now,  aooording  to  Humie^  all  relations  of  coexistence  abstractly  considered,  is  nothing  but  definite  and  irre- 

or  seqoenoe  among  impressions  are  fortuitous.    More-  vcrsible  succession.    There  must  therefore  be  found 

over,  dU  relations^  amons  impressions  are  originally-^  among  phenomena  a  definite  and  irreversible  order  of 

lie.  considered  with  reterenoe  to  the  order  of  their  succession.   Otherwise,  time  would  not  be  their**  form,  | 

ocoairenoe  in  individual  consciousness— ^relations  of  sue-  and  they  could  not  enter  into  our  knowledge.    Physi- 

oessioit    Let,  now,  A  and  B  denote  two  impressions,  one  cal  causation,  then,  is  regular  sequence.     It  is  primarily 

of  whieh  (B)  occurs  after  the  other  (A).    Here  is  a  case  a  regular  sequence  of  perceptions.    But  since  coexist- 

ofmatter-of-mct  sequence — a  ow«ii  relation  of  succession,  ence  is  known  only  through  perceptions,  which  them- 

What  18  further  to  be  said  about  it?    Can  we  say  that  selves  take  place  in  time,  and  are  hence  successive,  it 

B  was  oUiged  to  follow  A,  just  as,  according  to  the  follows  that  physical  causation  includes  all  cases  of  re^- 

philoBophi(»l  conception,  an  effect  must  necessarily  fol-  idar  coexistence.    In  brief,  then,  physical  causation  is 

low  or  accompany  its  c»use?   In  no  wise ;  for  A  and  B  nothing  other  than  physical  law.    llie  conception  of 

are  simply  so  many  "independent  existences,"  having  such  causation  stricUy  excludes  the  ideas  of  force  and 

no  necessary,  nor  any  other  real,  connection     that  the  substance.    The  physicist,  as  such,  knows  no  force,  but 

mind  can  discover. "    All  that  can  be  said  is  simply  to  onW  motion.    Nor  is  real  substance  or  **  being  "  known 

repeat  the  immediate  matter  of  fact,  that  in  this  case  to  him,  but  only  figured  space. 

B  follows  A.    If  this  succession  occurs  only  once,  it  It  is  plain  enough  that  physical  causation  is,  when 

attncts  no  special  attention.    It  is  regarded  as  simj)^  strictly  mterpreted,  only  by  courtesy  so  caJled.     It  is 

fixrtnitons,  and  having  no  special  significance.     It  it  causation  only  in  a  non-literal  or  secondaiy  sense.    Our 

oocaiB  several  times,  A  and  B  become  ** associated"  statement  that  in  all  uses  of  the  word  ** cause"  thi; 

with  each  other  in  our  oonsdousness,  so  that  the  thought  sense  of  causa  sui  is,  **  with  or  without  qualification, '  * 

of  the  one  tends  involuntarily  to  be  followed  l^  the  contained,  is  here  verified  through  the  relation  of  matli- 

thonght  of  the  other,  and  the  observation  of  the  one  is  ematical  equali]^  which  subsists  between  physical  causo 

acoompanied  l^  a  more  or  less  confident  expectation  and  physic^  effect     This  is  expressed  in  the  principle 

that  the  other  will  be  presently  observed,    iijid  when  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  which  is  now  held  to 

the  succession  occurs  '^habitually,"  the  association  be-  express  the  widest  generalization  or  **law"  of  physi- 

oomea  (in  the  langua^  of  Hume's  jniocessors)  insepa  cal  science.    The  sum-total  of  energy — i)otential  and 

raUe,  and  the  succession  of  B  after  A  is  called  a  case  kinetic — ^is  held  to  be  a  constant  quantity.     Its  forms 

of  cansation.  arc  constantly  changing,  but  the  value  of  their  sum- 

Oansation,  then^  viewed  as  a  sensible  relation  or  as  total  does  not  change.    This  is  true  for  a  whole  *^sys- 

arelationof  time,  ir  habitual  succession.    Per  se^  never-  tem  of  things"   (tie.  of  phenomena  conditioned  dv 

thelesB,  or  oonsiaered  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  space  and  time),  and  is  equally  true  for  any  portion  or 

the  teims  (as  A  and  B)  which  respecdvelv  precede  and  such  a  system.    The  whole  state  of  things  at  any  in- 

&lkm  ttidi  other  and  are  fermefl^  cause  and  effect  there  stant  is  the  physical  **  effect"  of  the  whole  state  of 

it  no  reason  why  one  should  stand  in  the  place  or  cause  things  in  the  foregoing  instant    This  means  that  the 

and  the  other  m  that  of  effect    To  the  eye  of  reason  present  state  of  things  followed  by  law  alter  the  fore- 

their  lelation  is  accidental,  and  (in  Hume's  words)  going  one,  and  that  the  mathematical  expression  for  the 

'*  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  of  an^  thing. ' '  present  state  of  things — if  this  expression  could  be  found 

Kant  took  up  the  problem  of  physical  causation  where  — ^represents  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  like  expres- 

Home  left  it,  and  subjected  it,  in  the  On'twue  of  FUre  sion  for  the  foregoing  state  represented.    Cause  and 

Reammj  to  a  further  investigation,  which  has  become  effect  are  identical  in  value,  and  m  this  sense  the  former 

fWwynna,    Ab  to  the  substancc,  or  substantial  meaning,  is  causa  suu                                               (o.  s.  M. ) 

of  phyaical  causation,  in  particular  definite  cases  or  CAVALRY.    The  cavalry  arm  of  the  U.  S.  mili- 

claaeB  of  cases,  Kant  agrees  with  Hiune.    Hiune's  gee  Voi.  v.  ^^  service  amounted  to  little  during  the 

*' habitual  Boooeanon"  is  but  another  name  for  ^*reg[u-  p.  227  Am!   War  of  the  American  Kevolution.    Two 

lar  BDCOeflsion,"  and  this  Kuit  finds  to  be  the  essential  ^ij^'^edl^^  regiments  of  light  dragoons  from  Virginia 

import  of  phvsical  causation.     In  what  particular  order  and  one  from  Pennsylvania  were  raised  and 

phenomena  snail  suooeed  each  other — wnether  A  shall,  taken  into  the  Continental  service.     A  fourth  regiment 

m  6xample,_precede  or  follow  B— we  can  in  no  wise  was  raised,  agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  Congress,  in  1776, 


most  be  learned  by  observation.    But  that  which,  in  completion  of  the  war  these  skeleton  organizations  were 

advance  nppn  Hume,  Kant  demonstrates  is  (we  may  entirelv  disbanded,  to  the  sreat  annoyance  and,  as  it 

ny)  this:  vis.  that  ^'some  thing  must  be  the  cause  of  proved,  the  discomfiture  of  Oens.  Harmar  and  St  Clair 

■ome  thing,"  or,  in  other  woros,  that  there  must  be  in  their  campai^  against  the  Western  Indians.    To 

regular  tueoemon  among  phenomena.    That  the  par^  supply  the  deficiency,  Congress  in  1792  ipve  the  Presi* 

ticolar  phenomenon  A  should  regularly  precede  the  par-  dent  power  to  raise  a  squadron  to  serve  tor  throe  years, 

ftioiilar  nhenomenon  B  may  be,  Tor  our  knowledge,  an  The  officers  and  their  monthly  pav  were  as  follows: 

altogether  contingent  or  irrational  fact    But  that  the  migor-commandant,  $55  per  month ;  and  in  each  of 

order  of  sequence  among  phenomena,  whatever  it  may  the  four  troops — 1  captain,  $40 ;  1  lieutenant,  $26 ;  1 

be  in  detail^  must  be  re^ilar,  this.  Slant  demonstrates,  comet,  $20 ;  6  sergeants,  $6 ;  6  oOTporak.  t5 ;  1  fairier, 

is  noi  a  oootingent  but  a  necessary  truth.     It  is  a  truth  1  saddler,  and  1  trumpeter,  $i.    The ;  as  were  to  ha 
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paid  $3.    This  nodens  of  the  American  cavafay,  qraaa-  Edward  G.  W.  Butler  of  LouiaiaiuL    This  mninaiil 

ued  atFittaburg  in  1793,  nnder  Mi^  WiDiam  I'l^^  waa  disbanded  in  184&'  The  iiflenMn  woe  aSo  dia- 

ton  of  Virginia,  mored  at  onoe  to  reinforce  Gen.  banded,  bat  they  were  at  oooe  recndted  and  veofgan- 

Wayne  at  Fort  Becovery  in  Ohio.    In  the  baulcs  at  that  ixed.*  The  annexation  of  krge  tnota  of  lenrHoiy  tc 

point  and  at  the  Maumee  Bapida,  both  in  1794.  Gen.  the  south- western  portion  of  the  United  States,  ami 

Wayne  acknowledged  the  effective  co-operation  ot  "the  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  who  came  with  the  km  I. 

legionary  calvary.  *    In  spite  of  this  record,  however,  rendered  the  service  of  thejtwo  regiments  <tf  dngoui> 

the   whole    forces    with    the   exception   of    two    small    of  Rmall  tuvmnnt,  af^^^arpA  aa  thA  n^n^pf^^^  w^g^  fTr"«> 

troops,  was  disbanded  as  the  periods  of  enlistment  one  end  of  the  countiy  to  the  other.  Congross,  thcn^ 
expired  in  1795-96.  Six  troops  were  added  in  1798,  fore,  in  1855  <»dered  the  raisini^  of  two  r^;imeiitB.  tc 
the  whole  now  forming  a  regiment  under  the  command  be  kno¥m  as  cavaliy  in  distmction  horn  the  dra- 
of  Lieut. -CoL  commandant  John  Watts  of  Virginia,  goons.  The  distinction  was  practicalhrwithoot  a^differ- 
The  new  men  were  **  enlirted  for  and  during  the  con-  ence,  since  all  of  the  three  classes^  mounted  men  at 
tinuance  of  the  existing  difference  between  the  Ucited  that  time,  and  since,  might  be  grouped  under  the  gen- 
States  and  the  French  Bepublic,  unless  sooner  dis-  eric  term ''light  cavaliy/' 

charged/'    An  act  of  Congress  in   1799  authorized       Cavalry  (hiring  the  Civil  War, — As  oommander  of 

three  more  regiments  of  cavaliy,  each  with  five  squad-  the  department  of  Texas,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  abeady 

rons  of  two  troops  each.    These  regiments  were  never  surrenoeied  to  Gen.  McCulloch  of  ^^  Confederates 

filled,  and  in  1800  Congress  ordereathe  disbanding  of  Qovemment  stores,  munitions,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 

all  but  the  two  original  troops.    Two  years  later  even  $1,500,000,  for  which  action  he  had  been  dismissed  the 

this  handful  was  legislated  out  of  existence.  service.    The  example  of  TwiioES  was  followed  bv  most 

The  United  States  had  then  no  cavahy  service,  until  of  the  officers  in  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  the 

in  1808  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  (eight  troops)  regiment  of  riflemen,  and  the  two  re^ments  of  cav- 

was  organized  under  Col.  Wade  Hampton  of  South  airy;   almost  all  of  whom  came  origmally  from  the 

Carolina.    Leonard  Covington  aflerwani  appeared  as  Southern  States.    This  gave  a  decided  advantage  to 

the  chief  commander.     In  1812,  Congress  authorized  the  enemy,  and  left  the  Union  service  deplorably  wefk 

another  regiment  of  twelve  troops.    The  main  depend-  as  to  the  cavalry  arm.    llie  proclamation  of  Pres.  lin* 

ence  for  cavalry  during  the  War  of  1812  was  upon  the  coin  calling  for  75,000  volunteers  was  followed  by  an 

Volunteer  force,  which  distingjiished  itself  at  the  battle  order  increasing  the  regular  army,  one  of  the  items 

of  the  Thames,  while  the  regulars  won  their  laureb  at  being  the  organization  of  a  third  regiment  of  cavalry. 

Chrystler's  Farm.     Congress  ordered  the  consolidation  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  CoL  David 

of  the  two  regiments  into  one  in  1814,  and  at  the  cloce  Hunter.    There  was  a  dissatisfaction  among  the  officers 

of  the  war  once  more  abolished  the  cavahy  service,  and  men  of  the  re^ars  because  Congress  had  changed 

It  had  been  shown  by  the  campaigns  of  Harrison  and  the  names  of  the  regiments,  so  that  they  should  be  as 

of  Jackson  against  the  Indians  that  the  volunteer  cav-  follows :  The  First  regiment  of  dragoons  to  be  known 

ally  was  of  inestimable  value,  both  in  action  and  as  a  as  the  First  regiment  of  cavalry ;  the  Second  dragoons 

material  from  which  recruits  might  be  taken  for  regu-  as  the  Second  cavalry ;  the  mounted  riflemen  as  the 

lar  forces.     Hence  in  1832,  when  the  Black  Hawk  War  Third  cavalry ;  the  First  cavaliy  as  the  Fourth  cavahj : 

arose.   Congress  authorized  a  battalion  of  moimted  the  Second  cavalry  as  the  Fifth  cavalry ;  and  the  Third 

rangers  unaer  Heniy  Dodge  of  Wisconsin  as  msgor  cavalry  as  the  Sixth  cavahy.    These  six  regiments, 

commandant.     A  year  later  this  was  merged  into  the  fully  recruited,  constituted  the  entire  re^pilar  cavalry 

First  regiment  of  dragoons  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  dunng  the  Beoellion.    The  woric  of  recnuting  for  the 

the  newly- formed  organization  proceeded  at  once  to  the  volunteer  service  was  slow  in  starting.    But  after  a 

West  and  the  South.     In  1836,  Confess  authorized  time.   Congress  having  ordered  that  each  regim^t 

the  raising  of  a  second  regiment  of  oragoons  at  Jef-  should  be  entitled  to  three  minors  and  should  consist 

ferson  Barracks.     When  organized,  the  new  regiment  of  twelve  full  companies,  the  recruiting  was  carried  on 

departed  for  the  seat  of  the  Seminole  War  uni^r  the  more  briskly.    Congress  also,  in  1863,  strictly  defined 

charge  of  Col.  David  E.  Twiggs.     The  First  regiment,  the  legal  organization  of  a  regiment  and  also  of  a  com- 

operating  in  the  South-west,  disarmed  the  Texan  in-  pany.    The  cavalry  bureau  of  the  War  Department 

vndcrs  of  the  United  States  soil  in  1843,  and  in  con-  was  established  to  take  charge  of  all  recruits,  supphes, 

nection  with  the  Second  regiment  gave  important  aid  d^pdts,  etc.,   Miu.-Gen.   Stoneman  bein^  placed   in 

to  (jicn.  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palma.  charge.     The  volunteer  cavahy,  as  'flinally  recruited 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  Cols.  Kear-  during  the  Bebellion,  is  recorded  as  follows :   New 

ne^  and  Twiggs  of  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  were  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  Delaware,    Ala- 

raised  to  the  rank  of  migor-general,  and  a  regiment  bama,  Texas,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Nebraskik  Nevada, 

of  mounted  riflemen  was  authorized  by  Congress.    Tlic  and  District  of  Columbia,  1  regiment  each ;  Maine, 

ktter  did  effective  work  as  infantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Bhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Arkansas,  and  Minnesota, 

Chapultcpec,  their  horses  having  been  lost  in  a  storm  2  re^ments  each ;  Massachusetts,  California,  and  New 

on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     Dependence  for  mounted  men  Mexico,  3  regiments  each ;  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 

during  this  war  was  largely  placed  upon  the  volunteers  consin,  4  regiments  each;    Maryland,  6  regiments; 

from  the  Southern  States,  who  often  did  the  heavy  Kansas,  8  regiments;  Iowa,  9  re^:iments;  Michigan, 


dash.     In  1847  the  greater  part  of  the  regular  dragoons  24  regiments;    and  New   York,  25  reg^ent&      In 

were  sent  with  Gen.  Scott  toward  the  interior  of  Mex-  addition  to  these  there  were  6  regiments  of  colored 

ico,  where  they  often  met  those  ** relentless  riders"  cavalry  and  several  of  mounted  in&ntiy.    It  may  be 

known  as  lancers.     Congress  now  ordered  a  third  regi-  readily  inferred  that  the  Confederate  cavaliy  not  only 

mcnt  of  dragoons,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Col.  took  the  lead  of  the  U.  S.  cavahy  from  the  start,  but 
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llMt  it  alio  BMuntained  that  lead  weO  toward  the  middle  regiment  of  dragoons,  organised  in  1833,  was  supplied  with 

of  the  (StU  War.    It  is  true  thatCkn.  Joseph  Hooker  firearms  as  follows:  one  flint-lock  pistol  and  one  Hall's 

eoUeeted  the  cavalry  mto  several  corps  while  he  was  «^bine  Per  man.    Tlieje  were  superseded  in  1849  by  the 

jMMMM««»«i:«»«»  fk^   A*m»  ^^  i-U^  T>^*^«™  iv«*  ««  «^^J  percussion  pistol  and  the  musketoon.    A  little  later,  also 

commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  hut  no  good  ^  i849,  the  Colt's  pistol  was  first  supplied,  and  thU  w4pon 

resnlts  were  lyparent  either  m  tliat  quarter  or  among  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  percussion  pistol.    In  1853. 

tne  armies  of  the  West     The  bnUiant  raid  of  Col.  Sharp's  carbines  were  issued  as  experimental  arms,  and 

GhiersOD — who  swept  through  Mississippi  from  Mem-  they  were  subsequently  sent  to  both  the  First  and  the  Sec- 

phis  to  Port  Gibson— attiacted  the  attention  of  the  ^^^  regiments  of  dragoons.    Five  companies  of  the  latter 

miliury  aathorities  as  a  splendid  piece  of  work  per-  were  provided  with  the  Colt  pistol-c»rbine,  which  was  the 

AwmArf  \ar  «  an1an^i<11iy  aoii;*x»«/w1  ^^r^^\^^^i^^      'pv.^  pistol  proper  With  a  stock  that  might  be  removed  at  pleas- 

^^fi^LLT^lr^  egupped  organization.    The  ^^    f*  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^l      ^^^  J^med  as  follows:  First 

nsolt  was  the  formation  ot      the  tav^  Corps  of  the  regiment-eight  companies  with  Sharp's  carbines  and  two 

Anny  pt  tne  Potomac,     which  Ucn.  Grant  entrusted  companies  with  Burnside's  carbines;   Second  regiment, 

to  tlie  command  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan.     Old  army  eight  companies  with  rifle-carbines  (muzzle-loaders  made 

cfficers  shook  their  heads  when  they  saw  Uiat  the  at  Springfield)  and  two  companies  with  Sharp's  carbines. 

oiganiiation  by  corps — so  fatal  to  Napoleon — ^had  been  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^®  musketoon,  although  regularly  adopted, 

carried  out  with  three  divisions  of  6000  men  each.  1^  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use.  because  of  its  ^ort 

2SL^^?^!KPT^^V^^".^^'^  decision  and  KntrnU^^LrdS^n^^he l^n\"^^^^^^ 

tbowed  that  the  tormer  disasters  to  the  Army  of  the  igei  no  arm  had  been  regularly  adopted  in  its  stead,  the 

i'oUmiac  under  Uens.  Pope  and  McClellan  mi^ht  have  use  of  the  various  kinds  of  carbines  being  merely  tentative. 

been  averted  had  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  been  The  only  other  firearm  regularly  adopted  for  the  use  of 

as  well  organized  and  as  well  drilled  as  were  the  in-  the  cavalry  for  several  years  before  the  Rebellion  was  the 

fimtnr  and  the  artilleiy.     Up  to  this  time  the  prestige  Colt's  pistol,  or  revolver,    -rhere  were  also  no  reguUrly 

of  the  Confederate  cavalry  had  received  no  check.  P'^b^  equipments  for  horses,  the  vanous  patterns, 

nn.-.  fiL>.,*k^.«^»  ™^-^  ««!wS'-:J™  /  j1    u           ^"**^'^«  g^ch  as  Jones's,  Hopes's,  Gnmsley's,  and  McClellan'sy  being 

The  Southerners  ware  good  ndere  and  caA  man  owned  gi^^piy  experimentST  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  put  all 

An  norae:  hence  the  success  ot  the  dashing  raids  by  theories  to  the  test,  and  left  those  results  that  can  come 

Morgan,  Mosby,  (rllmor^  and  Stuart     But  after  the  only  from  severe  trials  in  the  field.    The  Spencer  magazine 

capture  of  Morgan  and  Gilmor  and  the  killing  of  Stuart  carbine  and  the  Remington  revolver  shared  the  reputation 

ill  1864,  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ©^  **»®  Sharp  carbine  and  the  Colt  pistol.    The  "  McClel- 

beoame  an  almost  invincible  power,  aided,  as  it  was,  by  J«^"  wddJe,  adapted  from  the  Mexican,  with  improveme^ 

hm^MM^u^  ^^  Av^nn  Awni^*.*  %A%:^4^  Ai^^J.  *u^  ^^^,\/m  that  had  been  tested  in  tiie  Crimea,  became  the  standard, 

battenes  of  flying  artilleiy,  chiefly  from  the  regular  together  with  BUkesWs  cartridge-box  and  other  definite 

tfmy.     In  tbe  campaia;n  of  1864  the  first  division  of  accoutrements.    The  Ames  sabre  was  often  thrown  away 

the  corps  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Torbtrt ;  the  second  as  useless,  its  r^ection  by  the  Confederate  cavalry  being 

dnriaion^  by  Qen.  Gregg ;  and  the  thinl  division,  by  almost  complete,  and  more  reliance  was  placed  upon  the 

Chn.   J.    H.   Wilson.       In   addition   to   the   above   a  pistol.    It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  sabres  that 

onaller  division  in  the  Army  of  the  James  was  com-  they  were  so  dull  as  to  be  useless  during  a  charge.    But 

nmiided  by  Gen.  Kautz.     Opposed  to  this  corps  was  !?iLf  "i^i^Ll^J^L';;"^^^                         "5  ^^]^\.^Jtfw 

-■     r*     i»  3  *.           1                  c  ai.     A            r  XT  -J. I.  were  no  expert  swordsmen  m  the  service,  and,  naturally, 

^6  Umfederate  cavahycorps  Ot  the  Anm;  of  JNorthem  ^he  soldier  or  the  man  will  affect  to  despise  the  weapon 

Virginia  under  Gens.  Wade  Hampton,  i^itzhugh  Lee,  that  he  cannot  use.    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  keen 

and  W  illiam  H.  F.  Lee.     During  the  same  year  Gen.  blade  of  the  Solingen  sabre  should  be  substituted  for  tha 

Wilson  was  made  chief  of  cavalrv  in  all  the  armies  of  dull  blade  now  in  use,  and  that  strict  attention  be  given 

the  West     The  success  of  Sheridan's  reorganization  ^  sword-exercise.    Such  a  course,  it  is  claimed,  would  in- 

of  the  Eastern  cavahy  led  Wilson  to  try  a  similar  ex-  ^j^  ^^^  morale  of  the  cavaliy  and  rendw  it  more  invin- 

•w>-:«»«».f  «»;fk  *\>^  A»lL;/^  r^P  ^\>^  nu\,x  ^k/^  T^nn^c^a^^  ^"^^  whenever  it  resorts  to  the  charge.    But  down  to  the 

^?if°n?^^®  A^  ?t  ^^  ^^^'  theTennesaee,  p^^^^  ^.j^^  ^^t^ing  could  be  more  Lmred  than  the  faU. 

and  the  Cumberland,  with  the  same  gratifying  results.  ^  of  the  sabre. 

IbwBid  the  accomplishing  of  these  results  credit  must  ^  .  roi  tt  n  ^  i  i-  i  i 
be  given  to  the  formation  in  "  double  rank  '*  and  to  the  ^«^'«— The  U.  S.  system  of  cavalry  tactics,  slightiy 
Spenoer  magaxine  carbines,  as  well  as  to  the  morale  modifaed,  is  that  ot  the  l^rench  seivice,  translat<^  and 
that  axoae  from  an  organization  that  was  far  superior  authorized  m  1841  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  the  Secre- 
te any  that  had  preceded  it  The  prominent  battles  in  t^ry  of  War.  This  system  was  adopted  because  of  ita 
which  the  cavahy  bore  a  conspicuous  part  were  those  PcculiM-  adaptation  to  the  light  cavalry  as  distinguished 
of  Winchester,  Yorictown,  Hanover  Court-house,  from  the  heay  cavahy  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Oainee'B  Mills,  luka,  Corinth,  Murfreesboro\  Kelly's  Dunng  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  however,  there  were 
Ford,  Ream's  Station,  Opequan,  Petersburg,  Selma,  few  cavalry  charges,  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  the 
and  Five  Forka  The  leading  generals  in  the  U.  S.  topography  of  the  battlefields  admitting  of  no  such 
calvary  serroe  during  this  war,  brides  those  already  movements.  Whenever  the  open  field  was  taken,  how- 
naaied,  were  Gens.  Pleasonton,  Kilpatrick,  Brackett  ever,  the  line  of  battle  in  cores  front  was  formed  in 
Rtanky,  and  PoweU  Chiyton.  Gens.  Chahnere  and  this  manner:  Lach  brigade  detached  a  regiment  to 
Fonert  were  the  leading  Confederates  not  already  cover  ite  whole  front  with  a  chain  of  skirmishers  that 
noted.  The  volunteer  cavalry  was  disbanded  at  the  otlen  exceeded  a  halt  mile  in  length ;  two  more  regi- 
doee  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  but  the  regular  cavalry  ments  followed  m  Ime  behind  ^h  wing,  about  200 
was  wcroited,  so  that  now  (1891)  it  numbers  ten  regi-  yards  apart,  with  sabres  drawn ;  the  rest  of  the  bngade 
menta,  which  are  used  as  mounted  infantry  ^nst  the  then  formed  a  third  Ime  in  column  of  fours.  Such  oo- 
Ludian  of  the  West  and  the  South-west  Each  regi-  casions  were  rare,  the  duties  of  the  <»vahy  consisting, 
ment  oontaiDS  twelve  companies  or  troops,  two  troops  for  the  most  part,  in  making  reconnoissance&  covering 
forming  a  squadron.  The  number  of  privates  in  the  retreate,  and  picketing  approaches.  By  far  the  weaier 
tevaby  iervM»  was,  in  1889,  6842 ;  officers,  437  ;  mak-  part.of  the  actual  fighting  was  done  on  foot,  the  horses 
iiw  a  total  of  7279  serving  to  convey  tbe  body  from  place  to  place  with  tbe 
Jlf«i.-Th6  ehan^  that  have  taken  plsce  in  the  man-  great^  despatch.  The  cavalry  thiw  became  a  kind  of 
%ar  of  aiming  the  caviJty  are  of  great  interest.    The  First  mounted  inlautry  working  under  the     instructions  tor 
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dSmoontod  fighting"  oontAined  in  the  Gavaby  TactioB.  aoy  of  the  foregoing,  miwfalaigv,  withlauvlnDteini 

The  men,  diamo^Sng  from  their  saddles,  were  fresh  ears,  and  altogether  num  lesembliog  an  Afloun  (whiflli 

for  a  run.    When  they  had  pushed  the  enemy  and  see)  of  the  family  Dcumroctida.                     (&  a) 

crowded  him  hack,  the  led  horses,  now  rested,  were  CAYUGAS.    See  iJtOQUOiB. 

brought  up  and  the  pursiut  was  continued  on  four  legs  CAZENOVIA,  a  village  of  IfadiBOii  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 

inirtead  of  two.    Retreats  were  ooyered  in  a  like  efieo-  Gasenovia  Lake  and  Chitlenango  GreeLlS  nuks S.  K 

tive  manner.    The  advance  of  an  army  was  protected  of  Syracuse.     It  is  on  the  Syraonse,  GhenaogOi  and 

by  a  i^irmish-line  of  dismounted  cavahy  so  thinly  New  York  Railroad  at  its  Junction  widi  the  Oueoo- 

drawn  out  that  10,000  men  would  cover  a  front  of  five  via,  Canastota,  and  De  Rnyter  Raihoad.    It  has  six 

miles,  and  yet  even  the  most  daring  of  the  enemy  would  churches,  the  Central  New  x  oik  Sen^naiy,  two  banbi 

hesitate  to  break  through  the  ranks  that  might  be  so  one  weeUy  newspaper,  a  Dubhc  park,  three  hotek,  and 

readily  concentrated  in  one  spot                 (f.  o.M.)  manufactures  of^ffuns,  flour,  lumber,  wooDen  goodSi 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  notice  not  to  do  an  act,  given  to  machinery,  sash,  blinds,  etc.    It  was  laid  oat  in  179S 

some  officer^  either  ministerial  or  judicial,  by  a  party  on  land  pturehased  by  the  Hofiand  Land  Compaoyi  and 

having  an  interest  in  the  matter.     Caveats  are  fre-  named  in  honor  of  their  agent  in  Philadelphia,  lliecn)h- 

auent^r  filed  with  judges  of  probate  courts  to  prevent  ilus  de  Caoenove.     It  was  incorporated  in  1810,  and  at 

lie  admission  to  probate  of  wilb  the  validity  of  which  that  time  carried  on  considerate  trade    Itsjurusperily 

is  contested,  or  the  granting  of  letters  testamentaryto  was  diminished  by  the  completion  of  the  Erie  OanaL  Its 

persons  who  it  is  claimed  are  not  entitled  thereto.   The  property  is  now  vaJued  at  about  $771,650,  and  its  an* 

efibct  of  such  a  caveat  is  to  postpone  the  admission  of  nuai  public  expenses  are  about  $4000.    It  is  sorronnded 

the  will  to  probate  or  the  granting  of  the  letters  until  by  picturesque  scenery,  including  several  cascades,  and 

due  investig;ation  has  been  made.  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort    Population,  2009. 

In  patent  law,  a  caveat  is  a  legal  notice  to  the  Patent  CEDAR-BIRD.    See  Waxwino,  and  Ampelida 

Offico^not to  ifflue a pat^entof  some  pwU^^  CEDAR  CRE_EK,  a  small  stzeam  which  rises  in 

^^*                       '     *  -  ffeneral  south-easter- 

foric  of  the  Shenan- 

,    . ,  ,  ^  ^      •         *•       p  *u  *    »     "^'-"  *"'«  »'^-«'  "  — "-« —  -  Strasburg,  a  station  on 

double  purpose :  Ist,  to  give  notice  of  the  caveator  s  ^^  Winchester  and  Stiasburg  Rwhoad,  46  miles  south- 
claim  as  an  inventor;  2<L  to  prevent  the  issuu^  of  a  ^^^  ^f  Harper's  Feny.  On  this  stream  was  fought  a 
patent  to  another  party  for  the  same  Uiing.  By  the  ^™  ^^^  ^g^e  between  the  Federal  troops  under 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  U.  S. ,  sect,  q^^  Wright  and  Sheridan  and  a  Confederate  force 
4902,  It  IB  stipulated  that  any  ciUsen  of  the  United  ^j^  q^^  jj^rly,  Oct  19,  1864.  The  Shenandoah 
States  making  an  mvenUon  or  discovoy,  and  during  y^^y  ^^3  ^^  g^j.  importance  to  the  Confederates, 
time  to  mature  the  «ime,  may  file  m  the  Patent  Office  ^^^  ^^ly  ^^^  account  of  its  rich  harvests,  but  also  of 
a  caveat  setUng  forth  the  design  thereof  and  ite  distin-  ^^  ^^j^j^y  ^^j^  ^^jch  they  could  threaten  Washing- 
guishing  charwrtenstics.  Such  caveat  is  filed  m  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  incureions  upon  Penn^lvania  and  Maiy- 
w.iifidential  archives  of  the  office  and  presented  in  j^j  ^^^Yi  diversions  had  often  temporarily  fettered 
8(\T«?y,  and  w  operative  for  the  twin  of  one  year.  If  the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  To  put 
within  that  time  application  is  made  hy  any  other  per-  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^iesi^  troubles,  Gen.  Grant,  then  besi^ 
•(m  for  an  invention  in  any  wayconflictingwith  that  for  Peterelmrg,  had  united  the  departments  of  West  Vh^ 
which  the  caveat  has  been  filed,  notice  thereof  is  sent  -^  Wwhington,  and  Shenandoah  into  the  middle 
U)  the  caveaUjr,  who  may  thereupon,  if  he  pi^?es,,at  l^,^^  division,  and  on  the  7th  of  Aug.,  1864,  had 
•nv  tune  within  three  months  thereafter,  establish  his  appointed  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  to  the  oommand-a 
riLiht  of  pnonty  of  invention  bv  filing  his  desmpUon,  'J^  ^^^^  ^hoee  judgment,  skiD,  and  valor  had 
fiKHnfioations^diawings,  and  model  m  the  Patent  Office.    beeiTdisplayed  in  many  actions.     The  Union  fem 

An  alien  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  one  ^^^^  hii  onlere  consSted  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
yoHT,  and  who  has  made  oath  of  his  »ntentic«i  to  become  ^  ^Yi^  j^jkntry  and  cavahy  of  West  Virginia,  oon- 
a  citiien.  la  al^  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  8titu?in_g  the  Eighth  corps,  and  two  divimons  of  cavalry 

CAV Y,  any  one  of  several  small  South  American  under  Torbert  and  Wilson,  with  Ouster  and  Heiritt  as 
8m  Vol.  V.  quadrupeds  of  the  famil>'  rariiV/<r,  order  brigade  commanders.  'There  were  in  all  40,000  men, 
p.  va  Am!  Kodfntuu  The  Caviidct  are  a  familv  of  of  whom  10,000  were  cavahy.  Sheridan  was  for  some 
fiin^?^  ^^"^  Hj'stricine  series  of  simple-toothed  ro-  time  kept  by  Grant  upon  Uie  defensive,  but  after  a 
dents,  composed  of  the  genera  Cavia.  Do-  personal  interview  the  general-in-chief  allowed  him  to 
HchoHs,  and  Hwirochorrvs  (see  Captbara)^  which  undertake  offensive  operations.  He  at  once  vindicated 
agree  in  being  Tour-toed  in  front,  three-toed  behind,  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  He  defeated  Early  on 
all  the  digits  terminating  in  hooMike  nails ;  the  tail  a  liiM  running  along  the  Opequan  Creek  to  WinchesUrr 
very  short  or  rudimentao* ;  the  unper  lip  not  cleft ;  on  the  19th  oT  September,  pursned  him  30  miles,  and 
the  incisors  short,  the  molars  divided  into  transverse  two  dsvs  after  again  routea  nim  at  Fisher*s  Hill,  where 
lobes  by  folds  of  enamel,  the  milk-teeth  alied  lii  vtfro,  he  had  made  a  stand,  and  sent  him  flyii^  up  the  val- 
The  best-known  cap*  is  that  so  often  kept  in  confine-  ley.  Then,  la>ing  waste  the  entire  region  south  of 
ment  under  the  misleadinjt  name  of  y  u uinea-pig/*  Strasbunr,  destnning  all  the  mm  he  could  not  use, 
perhaps  chaneed  ftom  Guiana<pig ;  this  is  the  Chvid  burning  bams  an^  mills,  and  driving  befbn  him  many 
€ohmfa  of  authors^  supposoil  with  some  it^ason  to  be  an  thoi»and  head  of  cattle,  Sheridan  returned  and  posted 
artificial  variety  of  the  restless  cavy,  i\  <i|><mi ;  but  is  his  arm>*  behiml  Cedar  Creek  on  separate  ridges  m  rear 
not  regarded  as  settled.  Other  species  of  the  frenus  of  the  east  bank.  The  following  was  the  arrangement 
Crhohnmnit  C  rwMifrw,  and  i\  amfroA!*,  all  of  of  his  tn>ops :  CiVH>k,  with  the  Eighth  corps,  occupied 
ex     \kl  a,  especially  ita  southern  portion,  and  in   the  advance  and  loft  of  the  line ;  Emorv,  with  the 

X  iua>soo(ie  10,000 or  12,0iX)  (eet   The  l\ita-   Nineteenth,  the  centiv,  about  half  a  mile  in  rear;  on 

•«jUMMAolW|Mlacal^ia)isveiydifiereatf^^   the  right  and  ^^unewhat  r^Hired  was  the  Sixth  corns 
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(Wnc^^s,  temporarily  oommanded  by  Ricketta).    Av-  the  U.  S.  armr  "  for  peraonal  gallantly,  militaiy  skin, 

eiQl'a  cayaliy  was  on  the  %Bti  flank,  while  Cij|8ter  and  and  jnst  oonfiaence  in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  hia 

Menritt  guarded  the  right    Gen.  R.  G.  Wn^ht  was  troops,  .  .  .  and  a  brilliant  victory  acnieved  over  the 

left  in  temporary  command  of  the  whole,  Sheridan  rebeiB  for  the  third  time  in  pitched  battle  within  thirty 

hanog  been  called  to  Waalungton.    Recoverinff  from  days."  (h.  a) 

lus  defeats,  and  burning  to  retrieve  them,  Earl^  now       CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 

oontem^hted  a  sarprise  which  came  near  resulting  in  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  Cedar  River  and  on  the  Iowa 

a  cnmmiig  victoiy.    He  had  received  a  reinforcement  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  near  the  junc- 

of  12,000 men,  raisinghis ibroe  to  about 27,000.    With  tion  of  the  Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  branch  road,  ^ 

themon  tlie  18th  of  X)ctober  he  crossed  the  mountain  miles  W.  of  Dubuoue.    There  is  a  raUroad  bridge 

■eparating  Uie  two  branches  of  the  Shenandoah^  forded  across  the  river.     The  to¥m  has   four   banks  (one 

the  ncTth  fi^,  and  before  day  on  the  19th,  aided  by  national),  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  public  Lbraiy,  a 

the  darkness  and  a  dense  fog,  his  advance  columns  lay  State  normal  school  and  graded  schools,  eight  ^^hurchea, 

witluD  GOO  yards  of  the  sleeping  Federal  troops.    He  and  well-shaded   streets.    It  has  eood  water-power, 

prepared  a  feint  attack  upon  the  Union  right,  and  the  which  is  used  in  three  large  flour-muls,  two  grist-mills, 

left  was  simultaneously  awakened  by  the  rush  and  an  oat-mill,  woollen-mill,  paper-mill,  pump  and  light- 

■hoats  of  the  Con^erates.    It  was  a  complete  sur-  nine-rod  manufactory,  and  other  industries.    It  was 

prise.     Crook's  West  Vinj^a  corps  was  roiled  back  settled  in  1845.    Population,  3591. 
and  thrown  into  wild  contusion.    Meanwhile^  another      CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  JAnu  co.,  Iowa,  is  on 

oolomn  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Emorv's  Nmetecnth  both  sides  of  Cedar  Kiver^  which  is  crossed  here  by 

oom.  which  was  driven  back  in  disorder.    Ricketts,  five  brid&res.     It  is  219  miles  W.  of  Chicago  and  79 

with  the  Sixth,  changed  fix)nt  to  the  leH  to  cover  the  miles  S.  W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

retreat  which  was  sweeping  i>ast  him,  when  a  column  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  the  Chicago  and  North-wcsteni 

of  the  enemv  tried  to  cut  him  off.     Wright  ordered  Railroad,   and   the  tiurlington,   Cedar   Rapids,   and 

Coster  and  Merritt  from  the  right  to  the  left  flank  to  Northern  Railroad.    The  offices  and  car-works  of  the 

•id  in  protecting  the  retreat  which  he  now  ordered,  latter  road  are  in  this  town.     It  has  four  banks,  two 

Federal  ^^[itives  were  now  strewing  the  valley  all  the  prosperous  insurance  companies,  an  opera-house  which 

way  to  Wmchester.     Wright  endeavored  to  make  a  cost  $100,000,  four  hotels,  one  daily  and  seven  weel^y 

stand  and  flmn  a  new  line  at  Middletown,  but  there  newspapers  (one  Oerman),  and  a  monthly  agricultural 

not  cohenon  enough  in  the  retreating  masses  to  paper,  a  public  library,  twenty  churches,  a  good  sys- 


acoomplish  this.    At  last  they  were  well  in  hand  at  a  tem  of  puolic  schools,  and  is  the  scat  of  Coe  College,  a 

point  Detween  Middletown  and  Newtown,  and  here  Presbyterian  institution.    It  has  gas-  and  water-works, 

Wright  snooeeded  in  forming  a  strong  line,  not  only  fire-alarm  tclcgmph,  an  active  board  of  trade,  and  the 

finr  defeiioe,  but  for  again  assuming  the   offensive,  city  debt  is  only  $35,000.     It  has  a  large  packing- 

Snbh  was  the  condition  of  thinm  and  the  disaster  house,  in  which  600  hands  are  employed  and  350,000 

had  been  measurably  repaired,  when  Sheridan  came  hogs  are  slaughtered  annually.    The  wholesale  trade, 

upon  the  field  and  resumed  the  command.    He  had  carried  on  by  twenty-five  jobbmg-houses  and  employing 

Mpt  at  Windiester,  20  miles  distant,  but  had  started  fifty  salesmen,  amounts  annually  to  $3,000,000.    Hav- 

tmy  in  the  morning,  when  he  heard  the  sounds  of  ing  the  most  extensive  water-power  in  Iowa,  it  is  an 

battUk  and,  rid^  at  full  speed,  arrived  at  half-past  important  manufacturing  town,  with  investments  of 

ten  o  dodL    His  appearance  and  his  words  soon  in-  $2,000,000,  employing  1500  hands  and  producing  an 

■pbred  new  oonfideroe ;  he  turned  back  the  retrcatinj^  nually  goods  viuued  at  $7,000,000.    The  chief  manu> 

troops,  and  rode  along  the  entire  line  to  see  the  posi-  factures  are  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and 

^kooB,    He  retnmed  £e  cavalry  of  Custer  from  the  left  carriages.    The  country  around  is  noted  for  its  dairy 

to  the  right,  eanly  repelled  an  attack  upon  the  Nine-  products.  .The  city  was  chartered  in  1856,  and  has 

toenth  corps,  and  at  ttaee  o'clock  ordered  a  counter'  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.    Population,  17,977. 

ehane  along  the  whole  line,  the  cavalry  fidling  upon  CELLS,  Obganio  :  their  Structure  and  DeveIt- 

the  Confederate  flanks.    Early's  troops  had  many  of  opment.    Important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 

them  eoattered  to  gather  Uie  spoils  of  the  captured  recent  years  concerning  the  organic  cell,  which  greatly 

Federal  camp,  and  ms  army  was  thus  somewhat  disor-  extend  our  knowledge  of  its  formation  and  changes. 

ganiied.    Tney  were  driven  back  and  put  to  rout,  pur-  These  discoveries  are  due  partly  to  improvements  in 

mad  by  the  iJnion  army  to  their  old  camps,  and  then  apparatus,  but  more  particularly  to  the  improved  meth- 

m  the  cavahy  np  the  valley  far  beyond  Strasourg,  until  ods  of  preparing  and  mounting  organic  sections  for  mi- 

nightfiJL     Never  was  a  lost  battle  more  handsomely  croscopic  observation.    By  these  means  a  much  clearer 

retrieved.     All  the  guns  Eariy  had  captured  in  Uie  insight  into  the  details  of  organic  structure  has  been 

morainj:,  and  twen^-three  more,  were  taken,  ma^g  attained.    The  subject^  it  is  true,  is  as  yet  only  partly 

fofty-mne  in  all.    The  Confederato  loss  was  3000  in  elucidated,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  con- 

killed  and  wounded,  1500  prisoners.  50  wagons,  65  am-  coming^  minor  points ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  enter- 

bnlanoeB,  and  1600  small-arms.    Tne  Federal  loss  was  tained  in  regard  to  its  main  features. 

3800  Ufed.  woundecL  and  prisoners.  The  history  of  scientific  opinion  with  reg^  to  the 

Hie  resiutB  of  the  battle  were  of  still  greater  import-  organic  cell  as  the  unit  of  vegetable  and  animal  struc 

moe.    The  Shenandoah  Yalldy  was  for  ever  cleared  of  ture  has  been  a  greatly  diversified  one.    But  it  was  for 

Oonfedenite  armies.    The  Sixth  oorps  was  sent  to  aid  many  years  supposed  to  be  established  that  the  cell 

QfOL  Grant  in  the  operations  in  fhmt  of  Petersburg,  consisted  of  a  microscopic  mass  of  albuminous  matter 

•ad  two  other  divisions,  principally  of  cavalry,  were  or  orotop/a«77i,  usually  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  gen* 

detadied,  one  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  ^e  endly  containing  minute  granules,  having  in  its  centra 

other  to  SaifaomJi  to  goard  the  captures  made  by  a  nucleus  of  denser  protoplasuL    The  nucleus  usuallv 

Shennaii.    On  the  8th  of  November,  firig.-€kn.  Sher-  contains  a  smaller  mass  called  the  nudenluK^  though 

idan  was  appmnted  l^  the  President  a  major-general  in  occasionally  both  seem  absent    In  its  division  this  body 
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aeemed  to  be  oonsCHoted  eqnatorially,  the  oonstrictioo  and  are  caDed  daughfier  ttan,  the  whole  new 
always  paesm^  through  the  nucleus  and  separating  the  ment  of  Uie  nucleus  being  known  as  the  dyagier,  TEnt 
original  cell  into  two  new  ones.  BeoenUy,  however,  u  centranzed  arrangement  of  the  fibroos  nudetr  eon- 
■  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  structure  and  division  tents  and  their  separation  into  two  oppante|y  pboed 
of  the  cell  have  none  of  the  simplicity  here  indicatod.  masses  are  the  primarv  steps  in  cdl-aiv]«<m. 
The  cell,  instead  of  nearly  being  homogeneous  and  stmo-  As  the  basket-like  figures  recede  toward  the  poks, 
tureless,  is  really  penetiated  by  numerous  delicate  fibres,  delicate  striae  often  appear  in  the  interval  between 
These  are  specially  present  in  the  nucleus^hich  seems  them  and  stretch  fiom  pole  to  pole  across  the  equator, 
the  active  region  ot  the  cellular  mass.  They  are  not  Tltey  form  what  is  known  as  the  nudetir  tpmdk. 
seen  in  the  nucleolus.  Some  observers  believe  that  the  They  are  most  declar^  in  vegetable  cells  and^  ir 
nucleolus  and  the  granules  are  merely  nodal  points  of  gcgmcnting  ova,  where  similar  famt  lines  often  nuiUate 
the  inosculating  fibres,  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  from  Khe  poles  towards  thn  outer  oellHBurfaoe«forming 
favor  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  nucleolus.  The  sun-like  figures  at  each  end  of  the  spindle.  The  final 
intervening  spaces  of  the  fibrous  network  are  filled  with  ijvision  of  tlie  cell  is  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a 
a  homogeneous  ground  substance.  It  is  a  question  row  of  dots  across  the  equatorial  plane,  which  appear 
whether  the  granules  seen  belong  to  this  substance  or  anoe  is  probably  caused  by  thickenings  of  the  Imes  in 
are  optical  illusions.  In  the  division  of  the  cell  its  retio-  the  centre  of  the  spindle.  The  lines  of  the  spindle 
ulated  fibres  pass  through  sopae  particular  transforma-  seem  to  be  composed  of  achromatin^hile  these  thick- 
tions,  which  we  will  briefly  epitomize.  The  process  has  enings  are  apparently  chromatin.  They  form  what  is 
been  ^iven  the  name  of  karyokinesis.  Flcmming  thus  called  the  equaforifu  plate,  Thev  soon  dividcu  the 
describes  this  process,  as  seen  by  him  in  the  cells  of  line&  of  the  spindle  parting  in  the  middle  ana  the 
Salamandra :  The  cell  displays  periodical  changes,  single  row  of  dots  giving  rise  to  a  double  row,  which 
passing  from  a  quiescent  to  an  active  state,  and  the  re-  appear  like  minute  disks  at  the  ends  of  the  nuclear 
verse.  In  the  former  known  as  the  resting  sta^e,  the  striae.  Thus  a  double  equatorial  plate  is  formed, 
nucleus  consists  of  a  faintly  defined  reticulum  of  fibrils  enclosing  a  narrow  equatorial  plane.  It  is  in  this 
whose  meshes  hold  a  homogeneous  ground  substance,  plane  that  cell-division  takes  place.  A  furrow  appears 
One  or  more  nucleoli  and  a  few  small  granules  are  usually  around  the  exterior  surface  of  the  cell,  which  extends 
present  When  treated  with  staining  reagents  during  inward  between  the  equatorial  plates,  and  deepens 
this  stage  the  whole  substance  of  the  nucleus  equally  until  it  reaches  the  centre.  6v  this  deepening  con- 
takes  the  stain.  But  during  the  whole  active  stage  only  striction  the  cell  is  quickly  divided  into  two  new  ones, 
the  fibres  take  the  stain,  while  the  ground  substance  re-  Meanwhile  new  nuclei  are  forming  at  the  poles  of  the 
mains  clear  and  transparent  From  this  difierence  of  spindle.  The  ends  of  the  loops  of  the  daughter  stars 
behavior  it  is  argued  that  the  cell-contents  consist  of  unite  and  form  a  wreath-like  figure.  The  bends  of 
two  distinct  substances,  which  are  mingled  in  the  resting  this  figure  change  their  positions  until  an  irregular 
sta^e,  but  become  separated  in  the  active  stages  The  convolution  is  produced.  This  ouickly  assumes  the 
stain-taking  substance  has  been  named  chromatin ;  the  reticular  structure.  Membranes  form  around  the  new 
unstained  ground  substance,  achromatin,  nuclei     Nucleoli  and  granules  reappear.    The  resting 

When  the  active  stage  commences  the  membrane  of  stage  is  regained.    Thus  by  a  process  exactly  reverse 

the  nucleus  disappears ;  the  nucleolus  and  granules  also  to  tnat  in  which  the  original  cell  left  its  resUng  stage 

vanish.    The  fibrils  lose  their  net-like  arrangement,  and  two  new  cells  return  to  tne  resting  stage, 

become  an  irregular  convolution,  with  no  visible  free  Such  is  Flemming's  typical  case  of  oeli-divifflon. 

ends.     Around  this  fibrous  mass  appears  a  clear  space.  Other  observers  describe  a  process  somewhat  similar, 

which  separates  it  from  the  outer  cell-substance.    The  though  less  regular  in  its  details.    There  is  a  divenitf 

nucleus  in  this  state  has  been  named  the  a^ter.       ^  of  opinion  about  several  points,  which  perhaps  partly 

In  the  succeeding  changes  the  fibrous  convolutions  arises  from  there  being  a  real  dinerence  in  the  behavior 

first  assume  a  wreatn-like  arrangement,  with  its  bends  of  cells  from  different  sources, 

irregularly  directed  towards  the  centre.     Next,  the  We  have  spoken  of  the  unsettled  questions  conoeni- 

wreath  loses  its  continuity,  and  breaks  up  into  a  series  ing  the  real  or  illusory  existence  of  the  nucleoli  and 

of  short,  separate  fibres,  which  form  V-shaped  loops,  the  granules.     It  is  also  questioned  whether  or  not  the 

The  bends  of  the  loops  are  directed  towards  the  central  outer  cell-substance  is  like  the  nucleus  in  stmcture. 

space,  their  openings  outwardly.     This  arrangement  Klein  holds  that  it  is.     Flenmiing  has  lately  announced 

forms  the  mother  star.    Various  vaguely  definedf  move-  the  discovery  in  the  resting  nucleus  of  a  very  fine  net- 

ments  follow,  in  which  the  looped  fibres  are  compressed  work  in  connection  with  the  coarser  one  previously 

towsuxls  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  nucleus,  separate  known.    He  idso  declares  that  the  nuclear  membrsae 

into  two  masses  with  this  plane  between  them,  and  turn  is  really  composed  of  minute  flat  plates  of  chromatin 

tmtil  their  bends  are  directed  outward,  their  openings  continuous  with  the  fibrib  of  the  network.    These  are 

inward.    If  we  view  the  cell  as  a  globe  divided  into  two  separated  by  slight  intervals,  so  that  the  membrane 

hemispheres  by  an  equatorial  plane,  then  on  each  side  appears  to  be  pierced  with  holes  which  are  poasibly 

of  this  ciroular  plane  will  appear  a  smaller  circle  of  occupied  by  the  transparent  ground  substance.    Othen 

fibrous  loops,  so  arranged  as  to  present  something  of  deny  the   existence   of  a   nuclear   membrane.    I^. 

the  aspect  ofa  circular  basket    llie  converging,  looped  Pfitzner  has  recently  declared   that  the   chromatin 

ends  of  the  fibres  are  turned  outward ;  the  diverging,  fibrils  are  not  homogeneous  in  structura.        tl      thej 

open  ends  are  directed  inward  and  fk)e  each  other.  really  consist  of  minute  spherules  of  chi              eon- 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  process  the  basket-like  figur^  nected  by  some  other  substance,  probabh  ovtu 

recede  from  each  other  in  the  axial  line  of  the  cell  until      These  observations  point  to  a  Dossil  ati 

thev  reach  the  poliur  regions  of  the  nucleus.     Here  the  disputed  questions.    The  ch  -wi 

V-shaped  loops  re-arrange  themselves,  their  bends  again  bly  the  active  element — of  the  uii«  j« 
being  directed  towards  a  central  space.    The  two  new  fint  regularly  arranged  around  th^  i 

figures  thus  formed  resemble  that  of  the  mother  star^  divides  in  the  plane  of  the  equator, 
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poles  to  finrm  t&e  nublei  of  new  oeD&    As  it  recedes,  time  the  nucleoli  reach  the  polar  masses,  and  penetrate 

•ehiomatui  fibrils  appear,  which,  if  Pfitzner*s  observa-  them.    Thus  are  formed  the  rudiments  of  new  nudeL 

tion  piOTe  correct,  may  be  the  bared  basal  lines  of  the  As  the  nucleoli  recede,  fibres  extend  between  them, 

fibres  after  their  chromatin  has  gathered  at  the  poles,  until  there  is  formed  a  figure  resembling  the  nuclear 


The  disks  of  the  equatorial  plate  may  also  be  a  portion  spindle  already  described.    The  remaining^  process  is 

of  this  chromatin  which  has  remained  in  the  centre  of  like  that  of  the  animal  cell    An  equatorial  plate  is 

the  spindie.    And  if  Flemming*8  last-mentioned  obser-  formed  and  divides  into  two,   between  which  there 

▼stkm  be  confirmed,  it  will  indicate  that  the  fibrils  of  P^^bes  in  from  the  cell-membrane  a  wall  of  cellulose. 

the  nudeos  resemble  those  of  the  nuclear  spindle  in  xhis  thickens  and  deepens  until  it  reaches  the  centre, 

having  chromatin  disks  at  their  extremities,  laid  side  and  forms  the  dividing- wall  of  the  two  new  cells.    The 

by  si£  over  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.    During  the  swelled-out  lines  of  the  nuclear  spindle  contract,  but 

resting  stage,  however,  this  localization  of  the  chroma-  they  continue  Tisible  after  the  division  is  accomplished. 

tin  St  centre  and  surnce  is  apparently  lost.    It  seem-  The  polar  masses  secrete  new  membranes,  and  assume 

hkfiy  becomes  diffused  throughout  the  nucleus,  as  ie  the  condition  of  nuclei  of  the  new  cells. 

inaicated  by  all  the  substance  of  the  latter  now  taking  This  process  of  division  seems  analogous  to,  though 

the  stain.  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  animal  cell.    Perhaps  it 

In  the  other  fiirms  of  cell-division  probably  similar  is  a  more  primitive  mode.    In  it  the  nucleolus  appears 

phenomena  occur.    We  know  that  tney  do  in  one  to  play  an  important  part,  while  in  the  animal  cell  the 

iniftyin^  of  cell-budding,  that   by  which  the  polar  nucleolus  seems  unimportant     On  the  other  hand, 

bodies  of  Uie  animal  ovum  are  formed.    In  this  case  a  the  transformations  of  the  fibrous  network  seem  mucn 

nuclesr  epindle  is  formed  centrally,  then  moves  to  the  more  declared   in   animal   than   in  vegetable   cells. 

ride  of  the  cell  and  protrudes  one  pole  through  the  Apparentlv,  in  animal  tissues  the  cell-fibres  attain  a 

osU-membiBne.     This  is  constricted  off  to  form  the  more  developed  condition  than  that  above  indicated. 

polar  body.    If  completelyseparat^  it  would  probably  Thev  extend,  in  certain  cases,  beyond  the  superficies 

represent  a  free  bud.    The  remaining  pole  of  the  of  the  cell  and  connect  it  with  adioining  cells,    lliis 

spindle  retoms  to  the  centre  of  the  ceU  and  resumes  condition  has  been  observed  in  epithelial  cells.    Heitz- 

the  npdesr  condition.    The  process  resembles  ordinary  mann  declares  that  it  exists  in  all  cells,  and  that  in 

odl-division  in  all  particulars,  with  the  exception  that  many  tissues  the  cell-structure  disappears,  and  only 

the  two  new  cells  differ  greatly  in  size.  central  nuclei  persist,  from  which  outreach  long,  in- 

The  division  of  the  vegetable  cell  fails  to  display  the  osculating  fibres  of  protoplasm,  combining  the  whole 
weU-marked  changes  above  described,  vet  it  presents  body  into  a  living  network.  This  announcement,  how- 
other  features  not  seen  in  the  animskl  ceU.    Instead  of  ever,  is  questioned. 

definite  movements  of  chromatin   fibrils,  there  are  Yet  in  certain  tissues  this  fibrous  ou^^wth  of  cell- 

vagne  motions  of  the  cell-protoplasm  which  distantly  structure  is  undeniably  present    It  exists  in  the  ceUa 

resemUe^  those  described.    As  otrasburger  details  the  of  nerve-ganglia  as  delicate  hairs  or  rootlets.    These 

process,  it  begins  with  a  massing  of  the  contents  of  the  are  probably  prolongations  of  the  inter-ccll  fibrils,  and 

nodeos  in  its  efpiatorial  region.    It  assumes  a  spindle  they  appear  to  form  the  gangliar  termination  of  the 

shape,  with  this  dark  mass  placed  centrally  and  clear  sensory  nerves,  being  gathered  into  fibrous  bundles  and 

sress  eztendinc;  to  its  poles.    He  calls  the  central  mass  surrounded  by  a  medullaiy  sheath.    The  motor  nerves, 

the  fttielear  jJate,    It  soon  splits,  and  its  two  halves  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  leave  the  cells  as  distinct, 

rstrest  to  the  poles.^   In  many  plant-cells  this  prelimi-  single  fibres.    In  the  outward   terminations  of  the 

Dsiy  phase  oi  division  is  not  apparent    The  remain-  nerve-fibres  there  are  indications  of  a  similar  oontin- 

der  of  the  process  we  give  as  recently  described  by  nation  with  cell-fibrils.     The  delicate  endings  of  the 

J.  H.  Msc&riane  from  observations  on  the  cells  of  nerves  enter  cell-like  structures  in  man^  of  the  sensoiy 

Sipjrogspra  :J>mMn  of  theaeoella  hep  nerve-endings.    In  the   muscle  terminations  of  the 

cation,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  nucleus,  in  a  line  with  motor  nerves  a  similar  condition  appears.    Gerlach 

the  long  axis  of  the  cell,  of  a  quantity  of  pale,  slightly  asserts  that  in  the  voluntarv  or  striped  muscles  the 

gnurahur  protoplasnt    In  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  a  nerve  ends  in  minute  fibrils,  which   penetrate   the 

msss  of  daricer  protoplasm  soon  appears  at  either  pole,  muscle-cells.    In  the  unstriped  muscles  the   nerves 

thoogh  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  masses  come  subdivide  to  form  a  very  delicate  intra-muscular  net- 

fiom  the  centre,  as  in  the  cases  described  by  Stras-  work.    Frankcnhauser  traced  minute  fibrils  from  this 

buger.    These  polar  masses  push  through  the  mem-  network  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle-cell,  ending, 

bnme  of  the  nndens,  and  combine  with  the  outer  as  he  believed,  in  its  nucleolus.    But  Arnold  asserts 

sggreigations  of  pale  protoplasm  to  form  two  dark,  that  a  filament  is  continuous  through  the  cell  and 

smeeboid  hmipsL    Fran  these  polar  masses  fibres  run  rejoins  the  network  without    Thus  the  cell-nucleus, 

inward  and  oatwsid.  or  nucleolus,  seems  to  be  the  nodal  point  of  a  fine 

The  odls  of  Spirojgyra  contain  a  large  and  well-  intra-muscular  network  of  nerve-fibrils. 

defined  nndedns,  which  apparentlv  possesses  a  smaller  These  facts   seem  to  show   an   intimate   relation 

interior  bodk,  called  by  Mr.  Mac&nane  the  nitdeoh-  between  the  cell-fibril  and  the  nerve-fibre,  and  indicate 

mtdau.    These  bodies  take  part  in  the  division  process,  that  the  former  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  latter.    In 

Hie  nodeohis  swdls  and  the  nucleolo-nucleus  divides  the  evolution  of  animal  structure  it  is  possible  that  the 

>  twa    In  the  next  stage  the  nuclear  membrane  cell-fibril  became  prolon/red  beyond  the  oell-smfaoe, 

lei        and  a  spindle  of  fibres,  running:  inward  possibly  serving  as  a  sensitive  prolongation,  and  evcnt- 

I           x>  the  nodeolus  and  bordered  oy  dark-  ually  developed  into  the  nerve,  which  in  the  higher 

I          I          ran  fiom  pole  to  pole,  appears.    This  animals  is  the  connecting  link  between  cell-masses,  and 

us     sr  harreL    Next  the   nucleolus  particularly  between  the  muscular,  the  epithelial,  and 

wo  u         move  toward  the  poles.  ^At  the  {ganglionic  organs  of  the  body.    This  view  is  hypo- 

I         r  barrel  lengthens  and  widens,  thetical,  yet  it  points  in  the  direction  to  which  discoveiy 

0  i         acted  from  the  centre.     In  seems  tending.     Certainly,  the  fibre,  as  an  element  of 
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cell  and  of  animal  sUnoture,  is  growing  into  greater  latest  methods  of  mannfiustore  Eimq  is  oonerad  on  botk 
importance  with  eveiy  new  advance  m  microeoopio  sides  with  a  transparent  film  of  ceMaloid,  and  the 
disoov^.  (o.  M.)       finished  goods  have  all  the  apoeanuMse  of  finen.    CSel- 

GELLULOID,  an  artificial  material  nsed  in  the  arta  luloid  is  also  used  as  a  hasis  for  emeiy-wliedi  and  a 
asasobstitnteforiyoiy,  horn,  amhcor,  and  other  natoral  foondaUonforpeari  and  other  bottona.  (olb.) 

products.  Materials  resembling  celluloid  have  been  C^BiETERIES  m  AiimiGA.  lliejpreaentmodeof 
made  onder  various  names,  since  1855,  both  in  Europe  seeYoLY.  disposing  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  the 
and  the  United  Statea  All  the  methods  of  making  it,  p.  286  Am.  United  States  is,  with  few  ezeeplioDS,  in- 
whether  it  is  called  parkesine,  xylonine,  or  celhdoid,  are  ^dj^^'ecU^  hmnation,  or  committing  the  bodies  to  the 
essentii^  the  same.   Cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibre  is  *    earth.     Comnarative(7  few  are  placed  in 

treated  mrst  with  acids  to  produce  pyroxyline,  and  this  vaults^  catacombs,  or  bride  graves,  while  a  stiU  leas,  and 
is  treated  with  camphor  and  other  solvents  to  produce  quite  inconsiderable,  numMr  are  disposed  of  by  indn 
a  solid  elastic  substence  that  resembles  ivory.  None  oration,  although  great  efibrts  have  been  made  during 
of  the  experiments  appear  to  have  been  commercially  the  past  decade  to  introduce  cremation  in  America  ml 
successful  until  1869.    in  that  year  J.  W.  H;ratt,  Jr..  well  as  in  Europe. 

and  L  S.  Hyatt  obtained  a  patent  on  an  improved  Cemeteries  in  America  are  conducted  on  various 
method  of  treating  pyroxyline,  and  soon  after  the  plans.  A  number  of  these  are  under  the  control  of 
name  '*  celluloid ''  was  apphed  to  the  material  as  now  city  authorities,  while  others  are  the  property  of  relic- 
manufactured.  Since  that  time  over  ninety  patents  ious  communities.  The  largest  and  most  succonfu]^ 
have  been  obtained  on  the  applications  of  celmloid,  the  mani^ed  of  these  institutions  are,  however,  those  estah- 
process  of  mdcing  it,  and  the  machinery  used  in  its  lished  by  private  enterprise,  where  every  owner  of  a 
manufacture.  AU  the  celluloid  produced  m  the  United  &mily  bunal-plot  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
States  is  made  by  one  company,  and  in  Newark,  N.  J.  where  the  entire  income  is  devoted  to  the  improvement 
The  celluloid  used  in  Europe  is  made  by  an  associate  andperpetual  care  of  the  ^unds. 
company  at  Paris.  All  the  processes  are  patented,  and  Wnile  large  Eiuropean  cities  have  thousandB  of  acres 
the  details  of  the  manufacture  are  held  as  trade  secrets,  devoted  to  splendid  public  parks,  none  has  a  runl  cem* 
The  gwdity  of  the  material  has  been  steadily  improved  etery  that  will  compare  with  those  near  Boston.  Phila- 
and  Its  cost  greatly  reduced.  This  has  led  to  its  gen-  delphia.  New  York,  or  Cincinnati.  During  tne  past 
era]  introduction,  and  it  is  now  used  in  large  quan-  quarter  of  this  century  the  American  cemeteries  have 
tities  in  nearly  every  trade.  The  basis  of  celluloid  b  a  lustly  ^ined  the  reputation  of  beins  the  most  beanti- 
fine  quality  of  tissue-paper  submitted  to  the  action  of  nil  in  the  world.  Tne  practice  of  substituting  the  cre- 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The  solvents  and  coloring-  ations  of  the  art  of  landscape-gardening  for  the  bleak 
matter  are  added  to  the  pyroxyline  under  the  influence  and  neglected  aspect  of  a  mere  graveywd  was  adopted 
of  steam  heat  and  pressure.  It  can  be  moulded  into  in  America  about  the  same  time  as  it  began  to  obtain 
any  form  by  steam  ranging  in  temperature  from  212*^  in  England. 

to  300°Fahr.,  and  can  oe  planed  or  turned  into  thin  We  shall  here  mention  briefly  the  prindpal  cemeteries 
sheets  when  cold.  ^  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Li  appearance,  crude  or  imcolored  celluloid  is  of  a  Nieio  England, — Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  near  the 
pale  ycUow  color  both  bjr  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  <nty  of  Boston,  was  established  in  1831,  and  is,  oonse- 
and  in  thin  sheets  is  quite  transparent  It  resists  liot  quenUy,  the  first  rural  cemetery  of  any  importance  on 
and  cold  water  and  the  more  commou  acids  and  alkalies,  tne  American  continent  It  contains  an  area  of  125 
it  can,  however,  be  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol  or  spirits  acres  of  native  woodland,  with  (at  this  time)  over  23,000 
of  camphor.  Celluloid  is  hard,  tough,  elastic,  and  interments.  Theprincipaleminenceof  this  area,  which 
slif^htJy  heavier  than  water.  It  bums  freely  with  a  is  crowned  with  a  round  tower  62  feet  in  heignt  and 
bnght  flame  and  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  white  built  of  smooth  hammered  granite,  serves  as  a  land- 
ash  showing  a  fibrous  character.  It  can  be  polished,  mark  by  which  this  cemetery  can  be  identified  from  a 
sawn,  turned,  carved^and  planed,  and  is  plastic  under  great  distance,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
heat  and  pressure.  The  aadidon  of  colonng-materials  pects  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  The  large  number  of 
causes  it  to  resemble  parchment,  jet,  shell,  ivory,  bone,  costly  monuments  ere(^  on  individual  lots  shows  the 
tortoise-shell,  agate,  coral,  amber,  malachite,  and  other  interest  which  the  people  of  Boston  take  in  their  pio- 
natural  products.  It  is  much  stronger  than  some  of  neer  cemeterv.  The  largest  cemetery,  however,  in  the 
these,  and  lighter  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  split  or  vicinity  of  tiloston  is  Forest  Hills,  ertablUied  in  184S 
tarnish  under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  It  contains  over  200  acres  ofbeautifully  situated  grounds, 
colors  are  permanent,  and  the  material  is  more  durable  with  over  18,000  interments  up  to  this  time.  Wood- 
than  the  natural  substances  it  is  designed  to  replace,  land  Cemetei;y  contains  100  acres,  and  was  dedicated  as 
It  is  stronger  than  hard  rubber,  though  somewhat  more  a  place  of  bunal  in  1851.  Cedar  Grove  and  Mount  Hope 
costly.  cemeteries  are  under  the  care  of  the  city  anthorities. 

Celluloid  was  first  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivoiy  in  the  former  containing  40  acres  and  the  latter  100  acres, 
nudging  billiard-balls.  Its  many  valuable  properties  The  Newton  Cemetenr  is  also  situated  near  Boston.  It 
quickly  led  to  other  uses,  and  it  is  now  used  in  place  of  contains  80  acres,  and  was  established  in  1860. 
horn,  shell,  bone,  amber^  wood,  papor^  and  guun.  ^  It  Cedar  Hill  Cemet^  is  located  about  3  miles  from 
is  used  in  makinff  imitation  joweuy,  pumo-keys,  knife,  the  city  of  Hartford,  CJonn.  The  grounds  were  kid  out 
mirror,  brush,  ana  umbrella  handles,  harness  trimmings,  by  Jacob  Weidenmann  in  1865,  and  consecnted  to 
rulers,  chessmen,  and  parts  of  musical,  dental,  and  pho-  burial  purposes  in  1868.  It  contains  an  area  of  254 
tographio  instrumenta  and  apparatus.  Its  lightnes^  acres  of  beautifully  mtuated  grounds.  Maoy  sobstan- 
deanfiness,  and  readiness  to  take  color  and  polish  led  tial  and  tasteful  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
to  its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for  linen  in  cufls  and  corporation  as  wdl  as  by  the  owners  of  lots, 
collars,  and  it  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose.    By  the       ^wan  Point  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  Providenoe, 
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IL  L,  was  inoorporated  in  1858^  and  contains  an  area  fiur-fiuned  Lauiel  Hill  Cemeteiy,  whicli  contains  abooft, 
of  250acre8of  midnlatinganddiyennfied  grounds,  with  80  acres.  It  was  then  3  miles  N.  of  the  city,  but  is 
matxy  beantifbl  im];xroYement&  now  within  the  city  limits,  though  not  yet  approached 

Bveigreen  Cemetery,  at  New  E[aven,  Conn.,  was  l^  buildings.  The  same  company  in  1869  established 
dadieated  in  1849,  and  contiuns  about  40  acres.  West  Laurel  Hill,  which  contains  over  200  acres  of  still 

Mem  TaHL — Greenwood  Cemetery,  on  Long  Island,  more  beautifully  situated  grounds,  and,  like  the  other, 
near  Brooklyn,  was  inoorporated  in  1838,  but  no  inter-  has  proved  very  attractive.  Both  contain  a  large  num- 
flienfc  was  made  till  1842.  ^  The  grounds  comprise  450  bcr  of  elegant  monuments.  Mount  Peace  and  Mount 
«mBi  and  over  210,000  interments  have  b^n  made  Vernon  cemeteries,  immediately  a^joming  Laurel  Hill 
withiii  its  pieoincts.  In  natural  beauty,  elaborate  im-  Cemeteiy,  are  also  handsomely  miproved.  Wood^ds 
proTemento,  and  oosdv  monuments  it  is  the  first  oem-  Cemetery  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  was 
eteiy  in  the  United  States.  Twenty  miles  of  avenues  laid  out  in  1851.  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery,  south-west 
and  seventeen  miles  of  footpaths  have  been  constructed,  of  the  city,  has  good  grounds  which  are  steadily  im- 
•nd  over  45,000  monuments  and  headstones  have  been  proved. 

erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  cemeteiy  has  Allegheny  Cemetery,  situated  near  the  city  of  Pitt^ 
five  entiance&  The  northern  or  main  entrance  is  built  bui^,  is  the  largest  rural  cemetery  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
of  New  Jersev  freestone,  and  is  132  feet  long  by  40  feet  aylvania.  It  was  established  in  1845,  and  contains  360 
in  depth,  with  a  central  pinnacle  106  feet  in  height  acres.  The  improvements  on  the  grounds  are  made 
^nie  offioe-buildings  are  connected  with  this  entrance,  much  after  the  stvle  of  the  older  cemeteries  near  the 
The  most  noted  monuments  to  be  seen  here  art  the  Eastern  cities.  The  view  presented  to  the  e^e  of  the 
Fuemen's,  the  Soldiers',  the  Pilots',  De  Witt  Clinton'^  beholder  in  all  directions  from  the  highest  pomt  in  this 
Horace  Qreeley's.  etc.  Magnificent  views  can  be  had  cemetery  is  surpassingly  beautiful,  including  the  Alle- 
firmn  these  nounos,  including  the  metropolis.  New  Yoik  gheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 
liarbor  and  nay,  and  the  ocean  beyond.  Neuo  Jeney, — ^Fairmount  Cemetery^  near  Newark,  is 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  Harlem  Rail-  probably  the  best  known  burial-place  m  this  State.  It 
lead  near  the  junction  of  the  New  York  and  New  Ha-  was  incorporated  in  1855,  and  contains  about  60  acres 
Ten  Railroad,  contains  400  acres.    Since  the  date  of  its  of  dry  and  sandy  soil. 

agmnintton  (1863)  there  have  been,  up  to  this  time.  Southern  Statts. — Green  Mount  Cemetery,  near  the 
over  18,000  interments.  The  improvements  on  these  citv  of  Baltimore,  was  dedicate  in  1839.  Tne  princi- 
groonds  are  ohi^y  made  in  acoonlance  with  the  park  pal  improvement  on  these  grounds  is  the  chapel,  Con- 
or lawn  plan,  llie  grounds,  like  most  of  the  other  structed  of  brown  sandstone  &.t  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
borial-plaoes  in  the  United  States,  are  exempted  from  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  is  situated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
UMBBment  and  public  taxes.  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery  about  2  miles  from  Washington  Cit)r,  and  was  incor- 
18  located  on  Long  Island,  and  comprises  nearly  400  porated  in  1849.  The  grounds  contain  an  aroa  of  35 
acres.  This  cemeteiy  was  dedicated  in  1848,  and  by  acres,  and  aro  the  best  kept  in  the  viciiiity  of  the 
its  oharter  is  permitted  to  hold  500  acres  of  grounds,  national  capital.  Many  beautiful  monuments  have 
O^er  110,000  mterments  have  been  made  since  its  or-  been  erected  within  its  borders,  also  a  Gothic  chapel 
ganisation.    Evergreen  Cemetery  is  situated  about  3  for  funeral  services. 

miles  fiom  Brooklyn.  It  was  opened  for  burial  pur-*  Hollywood  Cemetery,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
poses  in  1851,  and  contains  340  acres,  with  over  66,000  used  as  a  burial-place  since  1847,  and  contains  at  this 
mterments.  Calvary  Cemetery  is  the  principal  Roman  time  an  area  of  95  acres  of  undulating  surface,  well  cov- 
Oathoho  qemetery  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Y^^H'  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  native  forest  trees.  The  name  Hollywood  is 
over  400,000  bodies  have  been  interred  therein  since  it  due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  hollv  trees  which  grow 
was  opened  in  1848.  The  grounds  cover  an  area  of  hero  to  ^reat  perfection.  The  Magnolia  grand^iora 
more  Uum  100  acres,  and  are  divided  into  ten  sections,  also  flourishes  here,  and  contributes  much  to  the  beauty 
Tlie  Soldiers*  Monument,  erected  by  the  city  of  New  of  the  landscape.  In  these  grounds  over  20,000  inter- 
Toik  in  1866,  is  a  oon&picuous  feature  of  this  cemetery,   ments  have  been  made. 

The  Imtheran  Cemetei^  was  established  in  1852  by  the  Magnolia  Cemeter]^,  just  N.  of  Charleston^  S.  C.,  is 
miited  Lutheran  dhurohes  of  New  York,  and  over  iie  finest  in  that  vicinity,  though  many  distinguished 
100,000  interments  have  been  made  since  its  dedication,  citizens  are  buried  in  the  graveyard  attached  to  St 
The  oemeteiy  company  holds  400  acres  of  ^und  for  Philip's  Church  in  the  city. 

burial  puiposes,  one-half  of  which  is  already  improved.  Bonaventure  Cemetery  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
That  are  maiiy  smaller  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity.  Savannah  River,  about  4  miles  from  the  citjr  of  Savan- 

Near  the  oi^  of  Albany  there  is  an  extensive  rural  nah,  Qa.  One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  tne  country- 
pemetery,  with  over  24,000  interments.  On  the  Hud-  seat  of  a  wealthy  gentleman^  and  was  laid  out  with 
flOD  Kver,  near  the  city  of  Troy,  is  situated  one  of  the  wide  avenues  and  planted  with  native  live-oaks.  It 
laneat  and  best-kept  cemeteries  of  the  State,  known  as  has  since  become  the  burial-place  of  the  prominent 
OakwDod  Cemeteiy.  Forest  Lawn  Cemeteiy  is  sit-  fiunilies  of  Savannah,  whose  memorial  monuments  add 
mted  near  the  city  of  Buffalo.    It  was  dedicated  in   to  its  solemn  beauty. 

1850,  and  oontains  an  area  of  250  acres,  covered  with  The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  especiallv  notable. 
liqse  fineafc  treesw  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  near  Roch  Owing  to  the  very  moist  nature  of  the  soil  the  tombs 
eKer,  was  estabiiahed  m  1845,  and  ]b  ntuated  near  the  are  pkced  above  ground ;  most  of  them  are  structures 
■onthern  part  of  the  ci^.  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  near  about  8  feet  high,  consisting  of  cells  just  lai]jB;e  enough 
Utiea,  18  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  most  noted  im-  to  admit  a  coffin.  After  the  funeral  cermonies  are  per- 
prorement  on  these  grounds  is  the  conservatory  chapel,  formed  the  opening  is  bricked  up,  and  generally  a 
wUdi  IB  used  for  funeral  services  in  indement  weather,  marble  tablet  with  L^>propriate  inscription  is  pkced  over 
ARSUBjiMiiitci.----In  1836,  John  Jay  Smith,  in  com-  the  vault  ^me  of  the  tombs  are  elaborate  structures 
paaiy  with  a  ftw  other  enterprising  citizens  of  Philadel-  of  marble.  The  cemeteries  beyond  the  city  limits  are 
pUm  hid  oui  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  the  now   beautiful  with  the  magnolia,  cypress,  and  willow  trees, 
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if  well  Of  abandanee  of  towen.    On  AD  SainU*  and  taiiiiDi?  the  remains  of  (he  iiiMt,yrod  Pkendeot,  Afat^ 

All  HtjuU  Days  (Nor.  1  and  2)  the  people  of  New  ham  linooln. 

f Orleans  visit  the  oemeteries  and  deck  the  tombs  with       Wucatunn. — ^Forest  Home  Oemetoy,  sitidited  Beat 

floweis,  hnmortelles,  and  other  tokens  of  remembnuioe.  the  city  of  Mihrankee,  contains  an  area  of  200  aons. 

Klmwood  Cemetenr  is  prohaUy  the   best  kiiown  These  grounds  are  laid  oot  with  great  taste  sod  skffl, 

barial-mund  in  the  state  of  Tenneswe.    It  is  sitnaiec'  and  are  approached  bv  a  wide  avenue, 
near  the  city  of  Memphis,  was  inooroorated  in  1852,       CaU/ornia. — ^Looe  Moontain  Oemeieiywss  the  orig- 

%nd  contains  about  fV)  acres  of  woooland^  chiefly  oak  inal  burial-place  in  the  vicinity  of  San  ramoisoo,  and 

and  elm.     Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  is  situated  neai  is  in  many  respects  unsorpassed  far  qileiidid  loomon, 

Nashville,  and  is  the  next  largest  oemeteiy  in  that  particularly  in  the  beantifal  iknm  over  the  eitgr*  b^r 

State.  ^  and  ocean.    Mountain  View  Oemeteiy  is  sitoated  nesr 

(Jnvc  Hill  Cemetery,  near  Louisville,  is  the  largest  Oaklaod^  and  wa^s  laid  out  bv  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  in 

and  \xmc  kept  cemetery  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.    It  1865.    It  is  a  burial-place  for  Protestants,  CathoHos, 

was  incoriKirate<l  in  1845,  and  contains  over  200  acres  and  Hebrews.    LaurelHill  Cemetei^  is  inother  of  the 

of  woli-imprvived  grounds.     Individual  burial-lots  are,  principal  bnrial-plaoes  in  the  vicini^  of  the  Gokioi 

•ri  immt  inKUinccs,  surrounded  by  low  stone  walls.    The  Gate  Cit^. 

cities  of  Knmkfort  and  Ijcxington  in  the  same  State       Canada, — Mount  lloyal  Cemetery  is  at  this  tinir 

have  also  lar/jo  and  well-kept  cemeteries.  the  largest  and  best-kept  rural  burial-place  in  tlie 

Ohio. — Spnnff  Grove  Cemetery,  near  Cincinnati,  was  Dominion  of  Canada.  Situated  about  2  miles  from 
opened  for  buriu  purposes  in  1845.  It  now  contains  the  city  of  Montreal,  it  contains  an  area  of  217  acres 
an  arc>a  of  U)0  acres,  and  is  therefore  the  largest  ceme-  of  beautifnUy  undulating  grounds.  This  cemetery  was 
tery  in  America.  The  original  plan  of  improvement  established  in  1851,  and  over  22,000  interments  have 
was  made  by  the  late  John  Notman,  much  afler  the  been  made  within  its  boundaries  since  that  time  Many 
Rtyle  of  lisurel  Hill  Cemetei^y  at  PhiUdelphia,  of  which  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  on  private 
he  was  also  the  designer.  Smce  1854  the  improvements  burial-lote;  most  of  them,  however,  are  surrounded 
have  been  conducted  on  a  new  plan,  known  under  the  with  various  kinds  of  enclosures,  ss  was  formerly  the 
name  of  the  **  park  system,'*  introduced  by  A.  Strauch.  case  in  the  older  oemeteries  in  the  United  States.  ^  The 
The  numorf)us  springs  and  ancient  groves  of  trees  sug-  builiings  at  the  entrance  to  these  grounds  contain  the 
(jested  the  name  of  Spring  Orove.  Although  surpassed  residence  of  the  superintendent  also  rooms  for  the 
m  the  costliness  of^hcr  monuments  by  many  other  transaction  of  the  business  of  tne  cemetery  and  the 
oemeteries,  yet  to  the  lover  of  nature  Spring  Grove  is  accommodation  of  visitors.  One  lai]^  room  is  also 
more  delightful  and  satisfactory.  Its  undulations  of  provided  for  occasional  fonend  servicea^  In  oonse- 
green  turf^  its  broad  avenues,  and  its  rare  and  stately  quence  of  the  extreme  cold  weather  during  the  win- 
trees  unite  the  elegance  of  a  park  with  the  pensive  tor  months  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  deposited  in 
beauty  of  a  burial-place.  ^  two  spacious  public  vaults  situated  a  short  distance 

Ijako  View  Cemetery,  situated  near  the  city  of  Cleve-  from  the  entrance,  where  they  remain  until  spring. 
lan<l,  is  the  next  largest  burial-place  in  the  State  of       Mount  Hermon  Cemetery  is  situated  about  3  miles 

Ohio.     It  was  laid  out  in  1870,  and  contains  the  re-  from  the  city  of  Quebea     It  was  chartered  in  1848, 

mains  of  IVesidont  Garfield.    This  cemetery  takes  its  and   contains  35  acres,  with  over  6000  interments, 

name  from  the  beautiful  views  obtained  of  Lake  Erie  Many  private  lots  are  adorned  with  costly  monuments 

from  its  highest  point     Riverside  Cemetery  is  also  and  tombs.    As  is  the  case  in  Montreal,  the  dead  are 

locate<l  near  this  city,  and  was  dedicated  m  1875.  here  also  deposited  in  a  vault  during  the  winter,  await- 

WtMhllawn  (yomotcry  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Toledo,  ing  final  interment  in  the  spring, 
and  is  of  still  more  rocHint  origin.  Nearly  all  of  the  public  places  to  which  we  haiv 

liuiuvM, — (?rown  Flill  Cemeteiy,  near  the  city  of  referred,  usually  termed  rural  or  garden  cemeteries, 

Indjana|M)lis,  is  tho  largest  and  best-kept  cemetery  in  are  very  favorably  situated  and  well  managed.     A 

Indiana.     It  was  dedicated  as  a  burial-place  in  1863.  large  number  of  them  are,  however,  sadly  disfigmied 

and  contains  an  area  of  SCO  acres  or  mostly  level  by  objects  that  should  find  no  place  among  the  homes 

ground.  of  the  dead.    Permitting  owners  of  lots  to  endoee  their 

Mimmn. — Belle  Fontaine  Cemetery  is  situated  near  burial-plats  separately,  either  with  wood,  stone,  irop, 

tho  city  of  St.  I^ouis.     It  contains  an  area  of  382  acres  or  hedge  fences;  to  erect  ss  many  tombstones  tnereia 

of  U'KUtifut  wiHxlland,  chiefly  oak.     It  was  established  as  they  please ;  to  plants  indiscriminately,  all  sorts  of 

'.II  IS4\),  and  is  the  largest  and  best-known  cemeteiy  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  otherwise  encomberthe 

in  the  State  of  Missouri.^  sraves  of  their  dead  with  varieties  of  objects  and  pper* 

MoAij^in,— Near  tho  oityof  Detroit  is  Woodmere  ue  ornamentation, — has  cost  many  cemetery  aanciiiaoiis 

Omotor>*,  which  was  established  in  1869.  and  contains  lar;^  sums  of  money,  bendes  defacing  and  destroying 

an  area  of  *M)  acres  of  groumls  well  adapted  to  the  their  otherwise  beautiful  grounds.    This  style  of  pio- 

purnoses  for  which  they  have  l^eon  consecrated.  miscuous  and  tasteless  decoration  of  the  resting-puioes 

///moM. — In  the  environs  of  Chicago  wo  find  three  of  the  dead  is  also  very  much  calculated  to  pervert  taste 

|arvt»  nind  oemeterira.  Hose  Tlitt  (Vmetery,  established  and  imbue  the  minds  of  the  neople  with  fkoe  ideas.  Tb 

ui  1859,  is  sitxiated  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the  escape  these  defects  in  the  adornment  of  our  rural  osm- 

t^hicago  and   North-western   RailriMid,  and   oimtains  etenoe,  the  boari  of  directors  of  Spring  Orove  Genoffiteq^y 

ftbiml  25t>  acres.    Oracetand  Cemetery,  fVonting  on  the  near  Cincinnati,  in  1856,  at  the  suggestion  of  Adol^ 

tureen  Ray  itHul,  was  inci>r(H>ratotl  in  1861.    Oakwixnl  Strauch,  recommended  to  the  owners  of  lots  eettaiB 

(Vmeteiy  was  estahlinhctl  in  1S64,  and  ei>ntains  alH>ut  reforms,  which,  although  at  first  mndi  opposed,  hate 

^X>  acre*.     It  is  siiuatcHl  on  (Vtlag«»  l^rore  Avenue.  siiKt»  been  gradually  caiiied  into  eileot,  not  otij  bk 

Oak  Ki<igelVmeter>*  is  situatiHl  near  the  city  of  Spring-  Spring  Orove,  but  also  in  sevoal  other  oemeteries 

Md.     It  was  «x^n»K*nited  in  IS6t\  aihl  contains  75  acres  throughout  the  coontiy.    The  ol^eot  of  these  refonns 

%f  w\^i)and.     In  these  gnmmls  is  the  mAUA^KMim  con-  is  to  reconcile  the  enential  requirements  of  a  rural 
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|niil-phoe  with  faroe  landicape  art,  and  thus  to  real- 
BM  as  fiff  as  ponble  the  id(»l  of  a  rnral  oemeteiy. 
The  MiggMtioDa  of  Mr.  Staraoch  were  these: 

1.  No  indiTidaal  bniial-lot  should  be  encloaed  by  any 
kind  of  fonee,  bat  proper  landmarks  should  be  sabeti- 
fated,  bearing  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  number  of 
the  lot  thereon,  to  be  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  lot  and 
lev<el  with  the  sorronnainK  gronnds. 

8L  In  order  to  prevent  the  nnsightly  crowding  of  tomb- 
ilonee,  which  gives  many  of  our  best  cemeteries  the  ap- 
peaimaoe  cxf  a  stone-cntter's  establishment,  only  one  mou- 
ament  may  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  each  lot,  so  that  the 
gravaa  of  the  fiunily  can  be  located  around  the  monument, 
thna  wring  the  expense  of  head-  and  foot-stones  to  each 
giavtt.  When,  however,  grave-marks  or  index-stones  are 
leaivod,  they  axe  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  graves,  and 
nc^prqjeet  above  the  surface  of  the  grounds  more  thai: 
the  nsaal  height  of  the  grave-mound  (about  three  or  foux 
Inohea),  with  the  name  oif  the  deceased  on  the  top  of  the 
ttmie. 

&  The  planting  of  trees  arid  shrubs  should  be  entirely 
■nder  the  eontrol  of  the  cemetery  authorities.  It  was  alqn 
■Qggcated  to  reserve  all  comer  lots  at  the  junction  of  nv- 
ennea  for  the  planting  of  deciduous  forest  trees,  in  onlcT 
to  overcome  the  monotony  produced  by  the  usual  plant  inu 
of  overgreena  on  burial-lots,  thus  affording  visitor})  shady 
looationa  at  proper  distances.  As  most  of  the  cemeteries  in 
th&  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States  contain 
the  remains  of  persons  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
trees  of  their  respective  countries  might  also,  very  appro- 
priately, be  planted  over  or  near  their  graves.  In  the 
ooaxae  of  time  there  would  thus  be  formed  extensive  ar* 
boretnns^  which  would  be  far  more  attractive  as  well  as 
inatmetive  to  suceeeding  generations  than  a  collection  of 
dilapidated  tombstones. 

In  firing  Grove  Cemetery  a  number  of  prominent  cit- 
iaena  hiav^  planted  a  memorial  tree  instead  of  erecting  v 
monument  in  the  centre  of  their  funily  burial-lots,  and 
located  the  graves  around  the  same.  Many  bt^utiful  speci- 
mena  of  the  scarlet,  the  laurel,  and  the  white  oak  are  found 
aamonnmontal  trees  on  individual  lots.  "Among  the  variour 
nrodactiona  with  which  Nature  has  adorned  the  surface  of 
the  earth,"  Mj"  the  eloquent  author  of  8yha  Britannicu 
''none  awake  our  sympathies  so  powerfully  as  thosi 
^eneiablo  trees  which  have  stood  the  lapse  of  ages,  silent 
witnemea  of  the  sucoeesive  generations  of  man,  to  whose 
deatiny  thoy  bear  so  touching  a  resemblance  alike  in  their 
boddinfc  their  prime,  and  their  decay."  (A.  a.) 

U,  8,  AflftOBof  Gnaetenef . — ^In  1850,  Congress  appropriated 
tlO^OOO  to  provide  a  cemetery  near  the  city  of  Mexico  for 
Anieriean  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  died  in  or 
near  that  city,  and  for  the  interment  of  American  citizens 
who  might  die  in  Mexico.  In  the  following  year  two  acres 
of  ground  were  purchased,  enclosed,  and  laid  out,  about 
470  inteiments  being  made.  Little  else  was  done  to  this 
eemeteiy  until  recent  years.  Early  in  the  course  of  the 
War  Ibr  the  Union,  Congress,  responding  to  the  feeling  of 
Ao  people,  directed  national  cemeteries  to  be  provided  for 
soldiers  who  should  die  in  the  service  of  the  country.  This 
direction  was  repeated  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  fully 
earried  oat  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mi^jor-Qcn.  M.  C. 
MelA  <)-lLCi*  Portions  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the 
-vnr  nad  already  been  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
theae  were  now  enclosed  and  laid  out  under  general  regula- 
tions^  care  being  taken  to  identify  and  mark  the  graves  as 
tu  as  possible.  In  other  cases  ground  was  purchased  by 
the  GoTomment,  and  the  bodies  of  Union  soldiers  were 
nthered  from  several  fields  into  one  cemetery.  Superin- 
tendenta  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  grounds  and 
show  ponmer  attention  to  visitors.  They  are  selected  from 
asMmg  the  honorably  discharged  disabled  soldiers.  The 
eemetoriea  nnder  the  exclusive  control  of  the  national 
anthorities^  beddea  the  one  in  Mexico  City,  are  chicfiy  in 
the  Sonthem  States,  and  are  distributed  as  follows :  Vir- 
ginia, 17 jTennessee, 7 ;  Kentucky,  6 ; Louisiana,  Maryland, 
IlUmrfs,  North  Cuolina,  each  4 ;  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Mia- 
soarL  each  8:  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Tezaa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
naia.  New  Jersey,  each  2;  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  Iowa, 
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Nebraska,  Montana,  Indian  Territory,  each  I;  total  82. 
Those  having  the  most  numerous  interments  are  as  fid- 
lows: 


Andersonville,  Ga.....  13,714 

Antietam,  Md 4,671 

Arlington,  Va. 16,264 

Beaufort,  8.  C 9,241 

Corinth,  Miss. 5,716 

Chattanooga,  Tenn....  12,962 

Chalmette,  .'a. 12,511 

Fredericksburg,  Va...  15,257 

Gettysburg,  Pa 3,57r 

Hampton,  Va 5,424 

JefTt^rson      Barracks, 

Mo 11,490 

little  Rock,  Ark 5,602 

jiarietta,  Ga. 10,151 


Memphis,  Tenn 13,977 

Mound  City,  Dl 6,226 

Nashville,  Tenn 16,526 

New  Berne,  N.  C. 3|254 

Pittsburg      Landing, 

Tenn 3,590 

Poplar  Grove,  Va 6,199 

Port  Hudson,  La. 3,81f 

Richmond,  Va. 6,542 

Salisbury,  N.  C 1:^,126 

Soldiers'  Hone,  D.  C.    5,602 

Stone  River,  Tenn 6,145 

Vicksburg,  Miss 16,600 

Winchester,  Va 4,45*) 


The  total  number  of  interments  is  321,369,  including 
173,0tt8  known  and  148,281  unknown.  There  are  about 
6900  known  and  1500  unknown  civilians,  and  6100  known 
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the  national  cemeteries  the  remains  of  nenrlv  300,000  men 
who  yielded  up  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Government 
which  now  guards  their  last  resting-pl-ices. 

The  Conpreasional  CemeU*ry  at  Washington,  D.  C,  belongs 
to  Christ  Church  (Episcopalian),  Congress  having  purchased 
Several  lots  in  it  to  provide  a  burial-place  for  members. 
The  first  burial  was  in  1807,  and  the  last  permanent  one 
in  3AB4. 

CENSUS.  The  census  of  ISW  was  the  eleventh 
census  taken  nn<ler  the  (lirecti<m  of  the 
pnvernnient  of  the  Tnitcd  States.  It  was 
nutliorized  and  reirulated  by  an  Act  of 
('(infrress  approved  jMarch  1,  1889,  which 
required  that  '*  a  census  of  the  population, 
wealth,  and  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  he 
taken  on  or  for  the  (late  »June  1.  ISIK)." 

The  late  Hon.  S.  S.  (N)X,  of  New  York,  who  drafted 
the  bill  for  the  census  of  ISSO,  i)r(?pared  the  iollowing 
sketch  of  its  provisions,  whii-h  were  largely  followed 
in  preparing  tne  census  of  isuo. 

All  censuses  of  the  United  States  previous  to  that  of 
1880  were  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
marshal:4.  The  objections  to  th"",  perfonnanco  by 
the  marshals  of  the  functions  of  Census  officers  were 
many  and  serious,  and  a  new  method  was  devised  for 
the  collection  of  statistics  in  1880.  The  law  required 
that  an  office  to  be  called  the  Census  Office  should  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  that 
the  chief  officer,  to  be  entitled  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  be 
oharged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  taking 
of  the  census.  The  Superintendent  so  chosen  was 
Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  however, 
resigned  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office,  C.  W.  Seaton, 
of  Wasliington,  J).  C.  Subsequently  the  iDness  of  Mr. 
Seaton  comi)elled  the  recall  of  Mr.  Walker,  under  whom 
the  final  compilations  were  made.  The  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  was  fixed  at  $5000  a  year,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  discontinuance  of  the  offioe  upon 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  oensus. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  required,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  March,  1880,  to  designate  the 
number  of  supervisors  of  Census  (taking  the  places  of 
the  marshals)  to  be  appointed  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. It  was  declared  that  the  total  number  of  super- 
visors should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
that  each  should  reside  in  the  State  or  Territory  iiP 


}V,  CEX5U3. 

i*K:.':fi  ft^.  «M  f/f  op^rratA.     L'pon  «*/A  la^erriir/r  dt-  t.  In  tmaenlL  ertgf^  ton,  townihip,  mDitia  dntzieL 

7'#t7«/J  r.f^  rj.,*/  of  pro^/tinjT  t//  the  SaMrinteodeflt  erf  rj^  ocL«r  pemiaiient  aril  diTinoii  of  tMTooiin^,  ahoula 

ihi-.  ('^tHrm  thii  %ifpfifj.,f,nmfst»X  ^/f  hia  diitrict  inv>  nb-  Ik  co!ic5:i:a:cd  an  enamencioD  diiliict,  if  the  estiinaled 

'I i  7  i <i o rill  ttifm^.  f/jU  -it'.u  i«rj  t  fhf  prj  tyMf%  of  en  amencion :  jyyp  :ihrl :  n  :k^rE>>f  exceeds  eeveQ  or  eight  hundred 

'^f  A^J/A-tirifTf  wirh  r.h« /y/rjjM^nt  of^the  .Sji]>«nntendent.  loEabttacj.   The  oqit  reason  wlueh  the  Censu  Office 

a«iif«J/!':  \^.iw»u%  Vf  Ui^kKt  the  en^jfrjeratioo ;  of  giving  conid  recr.'znize  as  sxifficient  for  making  such  a  dril 

tti-zz-ytiSkr/  \u%f.rHtiiAhu%  U*  th/i^  p^srwtXA.  and  of  tranfl^  divi^Ton  a  p^n  of  a  larger  ennmention  districL  wonid 

friif'iripr  ryy  the  fftain  ofTioe  the  rr;t>jnin  procjied  by  the  be  the  impOJvrlbi'.itT  of  ^ecoring  a'oompetent  and  tnist- 

f.uutu'f'AUtn.     Va/-}i  Ki\fhriWtf^  aLvi,  waa  rerj aired  to  wort hv  enumerator  within  ita  own  limita. 

«-,/fArriirie  the  ret iiniacri^Kallyf  arid  t/i  correct  any  errors  4.  the  enumeration  dmricta  most  be  made  nuaB 

4\t:Ut\tt\  \,y  hir/j  in  the  work,  whether  of  omission  or  enoairh  to  secnre  the  completion  of  the  canvam  within 

f/,muni'4i\t,u.    The  law  d<rhlfrnate/l  five  hundred  doUars  the  time  set  bv  CongreaB.    To  thia  end,  anpenriaon 

mn  the  'Hjn*ttitit  iUni  aho'iid  \t(s  paid  Uj  each  aupen'iaor  ^-^II  be  expected  to  exercise  their  best  judgment  in  good 

in  rv;r/jf;/:riK»tion  ihr  hlH  la^;r/r.  faith.   The  number  of  inhabitants  who  can  be  enumer- 

Thf;  <rn  11  rnf:r4torrf  wep!  charge/]  with  the  task  of  visit-  ate^i  within  the  time  allowed  by^  the  law^  will  Taiy 

tutf.  ftyh  f\wi:\\\tty  hoij>«;  and  family  in  eHf:h  8iiMivi<<ionf  irrrratly  according  to  the  geographical  oonditiona  of  the 

of  n*:t:k\uff^  out  titu'.h  individual  not  c/^nnecte^i  with  a  district  and  the  density  or  apaneness  of  settlement 

fiiniily,  Hwl  of  pro'ruring  cxa/;t  anHworn  to  all  the  quea-  In  rich  ajrricultural  regions  2000,  2500,  or  even  3000 

tioHH  iihon  the  ffhedulea.     Indiana  not  taxe^i  were  not  inhabitants  may  safely  be  embraced  in  an  enumeration 

rounfi!']  in  the  genera]  enuni':ration  of  the  rxjpulation,  district.    As  settlements  become  more  sparse,  and  the 

tint  Wf:rf;  jooki^i  arr;';r  by  HfH:/:ial  agents.     Tnc  enuiucr-  difficulty  of  travel  increases,  a  smaller  amount  of  popn* 

fiiors  w<re  paid  as  f'lllowa:  in  auUJi  visions  where  the  lation  should  be  embraced  within  enumeration  districts; 

Hiipf'Tinlenderit  (UmiwA  such  an  allowance  sufficient  for  which  puipoee  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to 

tliii  rj,win:tmtiium  wua  fixed  at  two  (MitA  C*jt  each  living  divide  militia,  election,  or  magisterial  districts,  beats, 

inhuhitfirit.  rymnted,  two  t'Mutu  for  ea^:h  rieath  reixirtcd,  precincts,  or  wards  of  parishes,  in  States  where  the 

t4'n  (u;nl44  for  eiit^h  farm,  art<I  fineen(^;nts  for  each  cstab-  town  or  township  system  does  not  exist;  and  it  may 

il?.linicnt.  of  productive  industry  enumcnited  and  re-  s'^metime.s  be  found  neoessaiy  to  divide  towns  and 

iiirn«MJ.     No  cjainiH  for  ujile;if,'e  and  tni veiling  expenses  townships  to  secure  prompt  enumeration.     Wherever 

w<*re  allowed  in  such  KulnJi visions,  and  the  time  c^m-  this  is  done,  the  division  should  be  by  some  dearijr- 

auuM-d  hy  tlir*  ifriunierat^>rH  was  not  at  all  considered  in  marked  boundary',  as  a  stream  or  a  county  road.     It  is 

miimating  fhrir  pay.     For  all  other  Bub<iivision8  the  of  more  importance  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should 

<)oni|HUiHation  of  enumerulors  was  arljusted  with  refer-  be  clear  and  unmistakable  than  that  the  two  districts 

imiti  U>  tJio  nature  of  the  n^gion  canvassed,  and  the  thus  formed  should  be  exactly  equal,  either  in  territo- 

denaity  or  HparK(!n(^flH  of  sett  lenient;  but  the  law  ex-  rial  extent  or  in  the  amount  of  population. 

pri'Hsly  derlanid  that  **  the  conifxinsution  allowed  to  5.  In  cities  having  over  10,000  inhabitanta  hy  the 

any  cnunuTiit^ir  in  any  distric^t  east  of  tlio  one-hun-  census  of  1K70,  ...  an  active,  intelligent  enumerator 

dn*d(.li  nirri'liaii  sliall  not  ex(XK;d  an  average  of  four  dol-  c^n  easily  take  from  200  to  300  names  per  day,  al 

hir.«  a  day  of  t4*n  hours'  actual  field  work,  each ;  and  least  aHcr  the  first  day  or  two.    The  enumeration 

dm  foinptwiftjifion  idlowed  to  anv  enumerator  in  any  districts,  therefore,  may  be  safely  made  to  embrace 

<liHlrir.i.  wrHi- of  the  (Hio  liuiKlrtidlli  meridian  shall  not  an  estimated  population  of  from  2000  to  2500.     They 

4«xr(«(Ml  nix  dnIlurH  a  working  <iay  of  e<|ua1  length.*'  should  seldom  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  higher  number 

It  waH  rtM|uin'd  (hat  no  sulHlivision  should  have  a  The  Census  Office  suggested  to  Supen'isors  that  cer- 

piipulaliou  in  cxiM'tiHot' four  tliouHan<],  a(^'4)riling  to  the  tain  claascs  of  persons  might  be  regarded  as  having 

c«MiHUN  of  1S70,  wit  h  tliis  exception :  that  in  the  States  special  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 

and  Tf'rritnrii'H  admitted  to  the  Union  Hivum  1870,  the  of  enumerators.    Township  assessors  and  other  local 

SMpcrviHorH  w(Mv  allowcMi  to  appoint  additional  emimcr-  officers  were  named  as  likely  to  make  good  enumer- 

atoi-H  in  <'aMCH  wlu^n*.  in  their  ju<igment,  the  census  ators,  bec;uise  the^  are  ac(iuainted  with  the  names^ 

<M>uW  not  pniprrly  In^  laktui  in  thirty  days,  by  roiu^on  n^sidcnces,  (KX3apations,  and  personal  characteristics  of 

oitluT  of  lilt*  iuri-cii.Mo  of  population,  or  of  the  physical  the  people  of  their  respective  townships.    Postmasters 

foatun»H  of  tho  diNtrict.  at  small  offices,  countr]^'  phj'sicians,  and  schoolmasters 

Tlio  lNMinthiri(*H  of  all  HulHliviHJonH  won^  rc(|uiroil  to  were  mentioned  as  being  also  well  qualified  for  the 

U«  rlrarly  (h'siTilMul  by  «;ivil  divisionH,  rivers,  roads,  work. 

tni1ilioMurvi\\N.  or  other  lines  easy  to  iNMliHliiiguishiMl.  The  law  imposed  penalties  upon  Supervisors  and 

i\  aiMMinlanre  with  ihiMdtuuaiitl,  the  (\mihuh  Otfuv  laid  enumerators  for  neglect  of  duty,  for  receiving  fees  or 

•lown  ilu»  lollowinir  rules  lor  the  guidamT  of  Huporvisora  n^wanis,  and  for  making  false  returns;  and  upon  per- 

in  outlining  their  suUlivisions:  Hons  over  20  years  of  a^e  who  should  refuse  to  give  to 

I     111  no  ease  is  a  part  of  tuie  isuuity  to  1h»  joiiumI  in  the  projHT  omoors  the  information  asked  for. 

ail  enumeration  distriel,  with  another  iMunty,  or  any  It  was  divlannl  that  the  work  of  enumeration  for  the 

\\i\v\  (hereof.  (\misus  of  ISSO  should  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of 


.        ipleted  

Irnal  diMriel.  or  pMvinef.  or  Ivat,  W  joined,   in  an  wivks  fnmi  the  first   Monday  in  June.     The  purpose 

t'liumeratton  diMiiet,  with  a  iVaelioiinl  part  of  another  of  the  law  in  this  rvspeot  was  fulfilled,  and  the  census 

town,  or  fewimhip.  ov  nulilia  tlistriet,  ete.    In  thoosM^s  of  tvpulatiou  w;w  taken  in  a  shorter  time  than  ever 

(maud)  Cmiul  m  the  uewh  mMiled  Stat«Mi^  whon>  uiont*  Ivtoro  in  the  histor>-  of  the  country.    The  only  delay 

Ihan  oiu  :«ueh  ei\i;  livmion  \n  taken  to  foun  an  onunier  that  *xvum.sl  was  oaustxi  by  a  woinint  of  the  popula- 

atit.n  disiriet.  the ;» hole  of  eaeh  of  aueh  i^vil  liviaion  tion  of  the  State  of  Smith  Oandina  and  of  the  city  of 

»t  taken  uuimI  1h«  iiu^udtHl.  S(,  lAniis.  Uvausi^  of  c^mi plaint  that  serious  iiuuatioa 
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fead  been  done  in  the  first  enumeration.  ^  lishments  of  productive  industry,  and  the  kind  and 

Some  fa(^  respecting  the  time  occupied  in  the  enu-  number  of  machines  in  use,  together  with  the  maxi- 

meration  in  previous  years  ma^  be  pertinent  here,  mum  capacity  of  such  estabfishmcnts,  where    the 

Afterthetakinff  of  the  census  of  1790,  the  first  United  Superintendent  of  Census  deemed  such  mquiry  ap' 

States  census,  the  reports  made  by  the  marshals  were  prupriate. 

dated  varioiuly  from  May  4,  1791,  to  September  19,  Schedule  Number  Four  contained  inquiries  relatine 
1791,  excepting  that  the  South  Carolina  report  was  to  the  indebtedness  of  cities,  counties,  incorporated 
dated  February  5,  1792.  The  Secretarjr  of  State  villages  and  towns,  and  school  districts;  and  to  the 
published  his  report  of  the  whole.  South  Carolina  ex-  ownership  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  by 
4iepted,  under  date  of  October  24,  1791.  The  State  re-  whom  owned,  ana  the  respective  amounts.  The  Su- 
pOTtjB  of  the  census  of  1800  vaiy  in  date  from  August,  perintendent  of  Census  was  clothed  with  ])ower  to  add 
1800,  to  December  21,  1801,  and  the  report  of  the  to  this  schedule  additional  inquiries  respecting  the 
Becretaiy  of  State  was  dated  December  8,  1801.  ownership  of  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
The  State  reports  of  the  census  of  1810  were  not  all  and  condition  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes. 
xetomed  untu  1811.  Those  of  the  census  of  1820  ex-  Schedule  Number  Five  contained  inquiries  as  to  the 
tended  to  September  1, 1821,  and  the  Government  birthplace  of  the  father  and  mother  of  each  person 
report  was  dated  December  18,  1821.  In  1830,  the  reported  as  having  died  during  the  year,  and  as  to  the 
enumerators  began  in  June,  and  were  allowed  until  usual  occupation  of  each  such  person.  ' 
Fefamarv,  1831,  to  collect  and  report  their  facts.  By  Special  and  novel  inquiries  were  made,  also,  respect- 
act  of  February  3,  1831,  this  time  was  extended  to  ing  railway  companies,  telegraph  companies,  express 
August,  1831.  The  general  report  was  dated  Januar>'  companies,  and  companies  engaged  in  marine,  fire  and 
16,  18^2.  The  general  report  of  1840  was  printed  life  insurance.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  that  these 
in  1841,  the  precise  date  not  being  ascertainable.  The  should  be  minute.  The  following  facts  were  demanded 
first  short  summar}'  report  of  the  census  of  1850  was  from  ever>'  railroad  corporation  or  the  lessee  or  receiver 
made  to  Congress  December  1,  1851.  The  second  thereof:  the  name  of  tne  corporation  or  company,  with 
iras  made  December  1,  1852,  and  printed  in  1853.  the  corporate  name  of  all  leased  lines;  the  number 
The  principal  report  was  dated  November  10,  1853.  of  milas  of  road  projected  or  authorized  bv  law  or 
The  compendium  was  dated  September  1,  1854.  The  charter,  with  the  several  terminal  points  of  the  same ; 
mortality  volume  was  dated  November  20,  1855,  but  the  number  of  miles  completed,  exhibiting  scparatelv 
the  final  publications  were  not  made  until  1859.  The  the  number  of  lines  within  each  State ;  the  number  of 
preliminary  report  of  the  census  of  1860  was  dated  May  niiles  operated  during  the  last  complete  fiscal  year  pre- 
20,  1862.  The  first  large  volume,  containing  the  ceding  June  1,  1880;  the  capital  stock  allowed  by 
population,  was  printed  in  1864 ;  but  the  complete  law  or  charter,  and  the  amount  paid  up ;  the  amount 
piLblication  waa  delayed  until  1866.  The  law  required  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  with  the  period  of  the 
that  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870  should  be  made  funded  debt  and  the  rate  of  interest  thereon,  and  the 
witliin  one  hundred  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  enu-  amount  of  all  sinking  funds  provided  for  the  redemp- 
meration ;  but  this  was  not  the  practical  result  The  tion  of  such  debts ;  the  numW  of  acres  of  land,  de- 
last  returns  came  in  on  August  23,  1871.  rived  from  public  grants,  remaining  unsold ;  the  total 
There  was  an  intention  that  the  census  of  1880  cost  of  construction,  of  equipment,  and  of  all  perma- 
should  be  made  more  comprehensive  than  anv  that  nent  investments,  including  the  cost  of  purchase  of 
preceded  it;  and,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  the  law  re-  other  lines  of  road,  and  of  telegraph  lines;  the  amount 
quired  that  the  schedules  of  inauiries,  while  conform-  and  character  of  rolling  stock ;  the  number  and  class 
ing  senerall^  to  those  used  in  tne  preceding  censuses,  of  employes ;  the  receipts  of  such  corporation  or  com- 
shoiud  be  different  from  them  in  the  following  par-  pany  for  the  last  complete  fiscal  year  preceding  June 
ticolan:  .  .  1,  1880,  exhibiting  separately  the  earnings  from 
Sdiednle  Number  One  was  arranged  to  contain  in-  through  freight,  from  local  freight,  from  passengeis, 

aulriea  as  to  the  relation  of  each  person  enumerated  to  from  expresses,  and  from  mails ;  the  expenses  of  said 
lie  head  of  the  famUy,  whether  wife,  son,  daughter,  corporation  or  company  for  said  fiscal  year,  exhibiting 
aervant,  boarder,  or  other;  aa  to  the  civil  conditions  separately  the  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages,  for 
of  each  person  enumerated,  whether  married,  wid-  fuel,  for  national,  state,  and  municipal  taxes,  for  inter- 
owed,  or  single ;  as  to  the  place  of  birth  of  each  per-  est  on  bonds  and  other  debts,  for  dividends,  for  repairs, 
ion  enameralisd ;  aa  to  all  ^reign-bom,  whether  alieu  for  damage  to  freight,  and  for  personal  injuries ;  also,  the 
or  natnralized  persons ;  and  as  to  the  ph3n3ical  and  operations  of  the  said  fiscal  year,  includmg  the  mileage 
mental  health  oS  each  person  enumerated,  whether  or  freight,  of  passengers,  and  of  construction  and  re- 
active or^  disabled,  maimed,  crippled,  bedridden,  deaf,  ])air  trains  separately ;  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic ;  and  whether  em])luycd  ried,  and  the  amount  and  class  of  freight  transported 
or  unemployed,  and  if  employed,  during  what  portion  etich  way  ;  also  the  number,  character,  and,  so  far  as 
of  the  year.  It  was  declared  bv  the  law  that  from  ascertained,  the  cause,  of  all  casualties  by  which  life 
thia  aohedole  the  inquiries  as  to  the  value  of  real  and  was  lost,  which  occurred  on  or  within  the  trains,  tracks, 
pciBonal  estate  shomd  be  stricken  out  or  buildings  of  the  corporation  or  company  durins 
The  Superintendent  of  Census  was  authorized,  siiid  fiscal  ^'ear,  and  the  extent  of  injury  to  life  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  limb  residtmg  therefrom  ;  also,  the  tenns  of  all  airreo- 
add  to  Schedide  Number  Two,  inquiries  relating  to  the  menls  and  oontracts  by  which  sleeping  cars,  palace  oi 


^_  of  the  several  crops  reported ;  and,  with  like  parlor  cars,  so  called,  express  cars,  and  cars  of  trans- 
approval,  to  drop  from  the  sch^ule  such  of  the  minor  portation  companies  not  identical  with  the  corporation 
eropa  aa  it  ahoula  be  deemed  expedient  to  omit  from  the  or  company  making  the  return  required,  are  run  upon 
enumeration.  such  road  or  roads ;  and  the  extent  of  such  service 
Schedule  Number  Three  contained  inquiries  respect-  and  the  amount  of  all  receipts  therefrom  during  the 
ing  the  kind  and  amount  of  power  employed  in  estab-  aaid  fiscal  year. 
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From  theownen,  proprieton,  and  manacrenofeTeiy  hibiting  separately  the  amount  of  loaseB  wdifutai^ 

incfjrpftrdUA  ezprcug  a^rupany  the  following  facu  were  looea  uusu^^isied'  heaeB   resumed,  the   re-iosaranoa 

deifiari'J'y] :  the  name  of  the  cirp'jration  or  company;  fbnd ;  all  other  liabilitieB  iDdudinr  cajpitai ;  also,  the 

the  capital  paid  up ;  the  UAal  capital  stock,  and  to  total  receipts,  exhibiting  aepaiatgy  nre   pnmiamL 

what  ezt';rjt  the  rarno  haji  been   watered,  and  how  marine  and  inland  premiums,  and  receipts  from  aL 

oAen  "chimera"  have  W-ri  ma^le  on  such  watered  other  sourcx^,  including  interest,  divid^ds,  and  rents; 

hUtt-k;   th':  length  of  linos  in  miles;   whether  the  als^j.  the  total  expenditures,  including,  separately,  Uie 

hun'iUf^fiH  was  c(iridiict/^i  by  rail,  vcsiscl,  or  otherwise;  number  and  amount  of  lire  losses,  of  marine  and  in- 

the  t'/tal  amount  paid  to  railroads  or  vcivsels  for  the  land  losses,  dividends,  commizsions,  officen'  salaries, 

use  of  lino  or  linon;    the  number  of  officers;  the  State,  national,  and  municipal  taxes,  and  ail  other  ex- 

nrjinl><:r  of  iK-rs^nis  engage!  in  general  a^Irniuihtration ;  pensos. 

Uio  nurrjU:r  of  agents  and  mcMiengors;  the  total  re-       Power  was  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census 

(4;iptH,  and  the  total  exTK^nditures,  exhibiting  separately  to  withdraw  the  schedules  for   manufacturing    and 

the  aujountH  paid  for  salaries,  fur  repairs,  and  for  general  social  statistics  from  the  enumerators  for  the  several 

exjTf'Ti.-.oH.  subijivisions,  and  to  entrust  the  ooUection  of  such  sta- , 

The  owners  or  managers  of  cver>' telegraph  company  tistics  to  exptorts  and  special  agents  to  be  emploved 
wore  nyjiiired  to  answer  the  fi^llowing  iu((uiries:  the  without  reapect  tolocahty;  and  he  was  permit  tea  to 
name  or  the  c/irporation  or  c^>inpany;  the  terminal  emplo.v  such  experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate, 
pointHc:<inm;cted;  the  authorized  capital,  and  the  capital  in  their  economic  relations,  the  manufacturing,  rail- 
paid  up ;  the  h'Mi^lh  tA'  lines  in  miles :  the  miles  of  road,  fishing,  mining,  and  other  industries  of  the 
wire;  the  numtM:r  of  offic^^rs;  the  number  of  persons  country.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  expert  special 
engaged  in  general  administration  ;  the  number  of  a^rcnts,  so  calledj  were  appointed  each  to  collect  statis- 
peiWins  engage<l  as  telegraph  operators :  the  number  tics  fur  the  entire  country  conccminj^  the  following 
of  niesHagr^s  transmitted  by  officers  of  the  United  industries  and  subjects:  manufacturing  statistics  of 
HtaUM  govfrrnment ;  the  number  of  messages  trans-  cities;  statistics  of  the  mining  industries  east  of  the 
mitted  for  the  pros-s;  the  number  of  messages  trans-  Mississippi  river;  statistics  of  the  mining  industries 
niitted  for  private  pers<>ns;  the  total  number  of  mes-  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  statistics  of  the  fisher- 
t;iges  transmitted 'f  the  total  receipts  from  mcssajges;  ics;  of  meat  production;  social  statistics  of  cities; 
the  trjtal  expenditures  of  the  company,  ei^hibiting  statistics  of  Indians  not  taxed :  of  forestiy  and  the 
separately  the  amounts  expended  for  salaries,  for  re-  lumbering  interests ;  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation ;  of 
pairs,  and  fur  general  expenses.             ^  power  and  machinery  used  in  manufactures ;  of  the 

The  officers  and  managers  of  life  insurance  com-  defective,  delinquent,  and  dependent  classes ;  of  the 

panics  were  rc^iuired  to  respond  to  the  following  in-  cotton  culture;    of  fire  and  marine  insurance;    of 

quiries :  the  name  of  the  company,  and  the  amount  schools,  churches,  and  libraries ;   of  orchard  fruits, 

of  capital  and  of  paid-up  capital ;  tne  number  of  per-  hops,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco ;  of  the  mann- 

sons  employed  in  the  general   administration ;    the  facture  of  glass  and  coke^  and  wages  in  manufacturing 

number  employed  as  agents;  the  total  gross  assets  of  industry;  of  the  quarrying  industry  of  the  United 

the  company,  exhibiting  separately  the  realized  assets,  States ;  of  the  tobacco  culture ;  vital  and  monetary 

defernMi  and  unpaid  premiums,  and  premium  notes  statistics ;  statistics  of  the  silk  industry- ;  of  the  pro- 

and  loans;  the  total  liabilities  of  the  company,  exhibit-  duction  of  cereals;   of  railroad,   transportation,  ex- 

ing  separately  losses  adjusted  and  unadjusted,  losses  press,  and  telegraph  companies ;  of  Alaska,  its  popu- 

resistoa,  scrip  and  other  dividends,  dividends  to  policy-  lation,  industry,  and  resources ;  of  newspapers  and  the 

holders,   not  applied,  re-insunincc  fund;    all    other  publishing  interests ;  of  the  movement  of^ petroleum; 

claims,  including  capital ;  receipts  from  cash  premi-  of  the  production  of  petroleum ;  of  the  manufacture 

nniH,  receipts  from  all  other  sources ;  total  cash  expendi-  of  iron  and  steel ;  of  the  manufacture  of  wool ;  of  the 

tun's,  exhibiting  separately  the  amount  paid  for  losses  chemical  manufacturing  industrjr;  of  the  factory  sys- 

and  claims,  dividends  to  stockholders,  dividends  to  tem  of  the  United  States ;  of  ship-building ;  ofmanu- 

policy-holders,  commisHions,  officers*  salaries,  medical  factures  of  cotton ;  of  disulleries  and  breweries ;  and 

examiners'  fees,  national,  state,  and  local  taxation,  and  of  steamboat  transportation. 

ail  other  oash  expenditures;  the  amount  and  character       There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  results  of 

of  dejM)Mits  in  each  State  to  secure  policy-holders;  this  attempt  to  take  parts  of  the  census  by  expert 

pn*minm*note  oxnenditures :  the  number  and  amount  special  agents,  each  charged  with  the  duty  of  surveying 

of  policies  issuea  during  tne  year;   the  number  of  tne  operations  of  a  particular  industry  tnroughout  the 

|K)licieH  terminating  during  the  vear;  the  numl)er  and  whole  countrv,  have  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  was 

amount  terminated  by  death,  Dv  expiration,  by  sur-  expected.    The  territory  covered  by  each  person  is  so 

render,  by  lanst^  by  change ;  the  total  number  and  large,  and  the  inrjuiries  are  so  minute,  that  there  was 

auiount  of  |N)licies  m  force,  and  the  amount  of  the  much  risk  of  omissions,  and  little  chance  of  thorough 

prtMiiiums;  the  amount  of  hwses  in  cash  and  notes,  revision.  The  Census  Office  seems  to  have  beeb  seriously 

and  tlio  i>crecntage  of  loss  to  the  total  amount  of  poll-  embarrassed  by  the  mass  of  undigested  material  thrown 

(M(*s  in  force ;  the  perccntago  of  assets  to  the  risks  in  into  it,  and  a  perfectly  satisfactory  conclusion  of  its  task 

ion*i\  has  hardly  been  looked  for,  as  the  conviction  has  grown 

Of  evorv  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  the  that  it  has  undertaken  a  work  bej^ond  the  reach  of  its 

followinr  fiuMs  were  demanded  :  the  name  of  the  com-  capacity.    It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  results  of 

panv ;  tiie  amount  of  the  capital  stock  ;  the  amount  many  of  the  inquiries  have  assured  value,  and  may  bo 

pnifl  uj) ;  the  numlier  of  iK^rsons  employed  in  general  regarded  as  giving  peculiar  distinction  to  the  tenth  cen- 

ad in iniHt ration  ;  the  numW  employed  as  aecnts ;  the  sus.     In  the  returns  were  included,  for  the  first  time, 

gross  assets  of  the  oiunpany ;  the  total  liabilities,  ex-  statistics  of  railroads,  telegraph  lines,  and  life,  firo» 
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mod  murine  inmiranoe,  while  the  bulk  of  the  material  North  (wool  and  worsted) ;  Mines  and  Mnttiff — Dr. 
coUeoted  in  the  denartmeote  of  manufactures  and  agri-  David  T.  Day.  R.  P.  Rotnwell  (gold  and  silver),  John 
culture  has  been  double  that  obtained  by  anv  former  H.  Jones  (coal),  John  Birkinbine  (iron  ore),  C.  Kirch- 
census.  In  reUdon  to  taxation  and  public  aebt,  the  hoff,  Jr.  (copper,  lead,  and  line),  J.  6.  Kandol  (quick- 
investigations  were  extended  to  embrace  details  which  silver),  Joseph  D.  Weeks  (manganese,  petroleum,  and 
have  never  been  presented  in  regard  to  the  indebted-  natural  gas),  William  C.  Day,  (buildinjz  stone),  George 
nessof  any  other  country  in  the  world,  (s.  s.  c.)  H.  Kunz  (precious  stones^,  E.  W^nlis  (phosphate 
The  census  of  1890  followed  in  many  particulars  the  rock).  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  (mineral  waters) ;  National 
methods  and  objects  of  1880.  The  office  of  Superin-  and  State  Finances — J.  K.  Upton  .  Population — 
tendent  of  the  Census  was  again  created,  with  an  William  C.  Hunt;  Net9spapers  and  Periodicals — S. 
anniud  salaiy  of  $6000,  and  Robert  P.  Porter,  of  New  N.  D.  North  ;  Pauperism  and  Crime — Frederick  H. 
York,  was  chosen  Superintendent,  his  Chief  Clerk  Wines ;  Recorded  Indebtedness — John  S.  Lord,  Fred- 
being  Alfred  F.  Childs.  The  maximum  cost  of  the  erick  W.  Kruse,  and  Oeorge  K.  Holmes;  Shir^nild- 
work  was  fixed  at  $6,400,000,  exclusive  of  cost  of  ingt — Charles  E.  Taft ;  S(>cial  Statistics  of  Cities — 
publication.  The  enumeration  of  the  people  began  Henry  Tiffany ;  Transportation — Prof  Henry  C. 
June  Ist^  the  time  given  for  enumeration  being  the  Adams  ;  Vital  Statistics — Dr.  John  S.  Bilhngs  ; 
same  as  m  the  Tenth  census.  The  population  of  the  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation — T.  C.  Copeland. 
whole  country  and  the  several  states  was  announced  in  The  primary  object  of  the  census  is  the  apnortion- 
about  three  months,  while  that  of  counties,  cities,  and  mcnt  of  power:  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  tnat  the 
smaller  sub-divisions,  was  announced  from  time  to  time  framers  of  the  federal  constitution  incorporated  in  that 
afterwards.  The  labor  of  counting  the  returns  was  instrument  a  declaration  that  a  decennial  census  should 
greatly  reduced  by  the  employment  of  a  mechanical  be  taken.  Every  ten  years  the  ratio  of  representatives 
enumerator,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  to  population  is  changed,  to  ])revcnt  the  House  of 
The  Census  Bureau  has  published  besides  the  prelimi-  Kepresentativc  from  growinj^  unwieldy  in  numbers. 
muy  and  general  population  tables,  the  returns  from  The  ratio  per  member  provided  by  the  Constitutioi 
certain  inoustries,  and  other  special  details,  which  are  for  the  first  census,  that  of  1790,  was  30,000 ;  that  of 
issued  in  Bulletins  as  completed.  The  entire  work  is  the  Tenth  census  (1880)  was  151,912  ;  and  that  of  the 
well  advanced,  and  the  publication  will  be  more  prompt  Eleventh.census,  173,901.  The  number  of  members 
than  in  any  previous  census.  The  final  and  complete  given  to  tne  House *by  the  Tenth  census  was  325.  In 
results  of  the  census  will  be  comprised  in  thirteen  tlieCongressionalscssionof  1890-91  a  reapportionment 
volumes,  of  these,  the  First  Volume  will  give  the  bill  was  passed,  under  wliich  the  number  of  members 
general  population,  including  the  inhabitants  of  states,  will'be  350,  of  whom  8  belong  to  the  six  new  states 
counties,  towns,  etc.,  place  of  birth,  color,  and  other  admitted  since  1880.  This  number  is  apportioned 
particulars.     Volume  Two  will  embrace  statistics  of  among  the  several  states  as  follows  : 

health  and  phracal  condition  of  the  people,  mortality  Alabama 9  ,  Montana 1 

etc.      Volume   rhree  will  be  devoted  to  statistics  of  Arkansas 6  I  Nebraska 6 

public  schools,  illiteracy,  pauperism  and  crime,  and  of  California 7   Nevada i 

churches  and  religious  bodies.     Volume  Four  will  be  Colorado 2 

confined  to  the  statistics  of  trades  and  professions.  Connecticut 4 

Volume  Five  to  the  survivors  of  the  civil  war.    Volume  ^J^'».^a>'e i 

Six  to  the  particulars  of  wealth,  taxation,  public  debts,  cJ^j^Sa li 

and  the  ^timated  value  of  property.     Volume  Seven  Idaho......!.!..!.!..!......!!!.!!  l 

will  contain  general  statements  of  the  indebtedness  of  Illinois... !!!!.....!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!22 

business  corporations  and  individuals,  including  mort-  Indiana 13 

gages.     Volume  Eight  will  be  confined  to  agricultural  Iowa 11 

statistics;  Volume  Nine  to  manufacturing  industries  ;  Kansas 8  '  South  Carolina 7 

Volume  Ten  to  mines  and  mining ;  Volume  Eleven  to  f^Hl^^ll ^J  T^JuueE^       lo 

fish  and  fisheries  *  Volume  Twelve  to  transportation,  Maine..".!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!   4.  Texas  ^.t.!!!!! !!!!!!.!!!!!....  !i3 

railways  and  navigation,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  Maryland  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!  6   VernHmt... ....... ..'...!. ...!...!  2 

and  Volume  Thirteen  to  insurance.     In  the  agriculturjil  Massachusetts ! 13   Virginia 10 

volume  will  be  included  a  full  st^itcment  of  the  results  Michigan 12  Washinpton 2 

gf  irrigation  in  the  United  States,  a  subject  never  be-  Minnesota. 7   West  Virginia 4 

fore  fully  treated.  Mississippi 7    Wisconsin 10 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  experts  engaged  in  ^^'^"••' "•^^;  A\ yommg i 

special  work  on  the  census,  each  haying  the  thle  of       This  arrangement  will  give  a  total  of  444  electoral 

for  President  in  1 892  ;  votes  necessary  to  a  choice 


New  Hampshire ,..  2 

New  Jersey 8 

New  York 34 

North  Carolina 9 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio 21 

Oregon 2 

Pennsylvania 30 

Rhode  Island 2 


special  agent     Agriculture— ^ohu  Ilydc  and   Morti-  votes 
mer  AVhitehead ;  Churches— IXay.  Dr.  Henry  K.  Car-   22.3. 


roll;  Education — Prof.  James  H.  Bludgett;  Electriad  By  the  Eleventh  Census  the  centre  of  population  in 

Statistics— AWen    R    Foote;    Farms,    Homes,    and  1890  was  in  North   latitude  39**  IT  56^^  and  West 

Mortgages — Oeorge  K.  Holmes,  John  S.  Ijord,  and  longitude'  8.5°  32''  53''',   that   is,    near    Orcensburij, 

John  D.  Leland ;  Fish  and  Fisheries — Prof.  Charles  Decatur  county,  Indiana.     Since  the  Tenth  Census  it 

W.  Smiley  ;  Geography — Henry  Gannett :  Insurance  had  moved  westward  48  miles  and  northward  9  miles. 

—Charles  A.  Jenney  and  Henry  R.  Havden  ;  Indians  In  1790  it  was  23  miles  west  of  Baltimore,  and  in  each 

—Thomas  Donaldson  ;  iManufactures—Frsink  K  Wil-  succeeding  decade  it  has  moved  westward  about  50 

liams,  Edward  Stanwood  (cotton),  Williaip  L.  Sweet  miles. 

Oron  and  steel),  Henry  Bower  (chemicals),  Henry  T.  The  total  Indian  population  of  the  United  States, 

Cook  (pottery),   Joseph  D.   Weeks  (glass),    G.  W.  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  reported  at  249,373,  of  this 

Graefftlr.  (manufactured  gas),  Peter  T.  Wood  (mixed  number  32,6C7  are  counted  in  the  general  census, 

textiles),  Byron  Rose  (silk  and  silk  goods),  S.  N.  D.  being  the  taxed  or  taxable  Indians. 
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Other  American  CensuteB. — The  only  oennu  on  the 
Western  continent  which  can  be  compared  with  the 
American  is  that  of  the  Dominion  or  Canada.  The 
fint  volume  of  the  report  of  the  censufl  of  18^$0-1  ap- 
pearjMl  in  1882.  The  enumeration  was  made  by  a 
Apecial  staff  organized  for  the  puriiose.  It  consisted 
of  fourteen  officers,  in  charge  or  as  manv  pnivinces  or 
large  areas,  with  Mr.  J,  G.  G.  Layton^  the  Director  of 
the  Census  of  1871,  at  their  head.  ^  Lndcr  theee  were 
place^l  a  crjrps  of  205  district  crimmissioners  and  3,183 
enumerators,  and  ear;h  rank  received  full  oral  instruc- 
tion fn>m  that  abr^ve  it.  Included  in  the  enumeration 
were  ^  I )  staf  istics  of  living  persons-^residencea,  names, 
sex,  age,  nativity,  religion,  profession,  education,  in- 
firmities, and  condition  as  married  or  single ;  (2)  returns 
of  deaths  and  causes  of  death  for  the  twelve  months 
preceding;  iZ)  public  institutions,  real  estate,  and  in- 
dustrial establisnments ;  (4)  cultivated  lands,  field  pro- 
ducts, etc  J  (5)  live  sUx^k.  animal  nroducts,  and  furs; 
(6)  forest  industries  and  their  pruuucts;  (7)  shipping 
and  fisherifis ;  (8)  mineral  pnxlucts.  The  enumeration 
of  the  Indian  population  scattered  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Dominion  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
the  CHtimafcs  of  1871  were  taken  instead.  This  census 
does  not  inrrlude  Newfoundland  or  its  dependency, 
lAbrarlor.  For  the  former  we  have  the  census  of  1874, 
with  cHtimates  for  1881 ;  for  the  latter,  estimates  only. 

Mexicrj  makes  no  general  enumeration  of  her  people, 
but  furnishes  estimates  for  her  provinces  of  various 
degrees  of  accuracy.  In  Central  America  Guatemala, 
in  1880,  to'ik  a  census  by  enumeration,  which  included 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  departments.  Salvador 
took  an  official  census  in  1878,  but  apparently  by  esti- 
mate rather  than  enumeration.  No  census  of  Ilon- 
dums,  or  Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Rica  has  ever  been  taken, 
as  the  Indian  population,  which  is  much  in  the  ma- 
jority, will  not  agree  to  be  counted.  For  the  West 
IndieH  gcuenilly  (as  also  for  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
the  liennudus)  we  have  accurate  returns,  secured 
through  the  European  governments,  who  own  all  these 
islands  but  one.  For  the  Dominican  Republic  and  for 
that  of  ilayti  we  have  nothing  but  vague  governmental 
estimates. 

In  South  America  Venezuela  made  an  exact  census 
of  its  t>eoplc  in  1881,  making  no  distinction  between 
the  different  stocks  of  (.ho  population.  Colombia  has 
taken  no  cerisuu  since  that  of  1870,  from  which  the  un- 
civilized Indians  were  excluded.  From  Ecuador  we 
have  official  cstimatCH  of  187K,  with  a  rough  guess  at 
th(;  number  of  uncivilized  Indians.  Peru  made  an 
official  c(!risus  in  1876,  excluding  the  Indian  savages. 
For  Dolivia  there  are  merely  estimates  made  in  1878. 
Chili  made  an  enumeration  in  1875,  which  is  sup])lc- 
mcntcd  by  official  estimates  for  1880.  The  Argentine 
Confederation  Hiipplcments  in  the  same  way  the  census 
taken  in  1869.  Uruguay  completed  a  partial  enumera- 
tion in  1880,  whicn  is  supplemented  by  estimates. 
Brazil  lias  made  a  nearly  complete  enumeration,  which 
was  Ix^gun  in  18712  and  ended  by  1876.  It  dist inrushes 
free  {xirsons  from  slaves,  ard  excludes  uncivilized 
Indians. 

For  the  general  results  see  the  article  America. 

77/*  A'/k//m/i  <\')I8UH  nf  \S\t\  --'Ww  l;l^t  niisus  in 
En;:l:iiMl  w:iH  taken  at  niidnipht  of  tlio  r^h  of  Apnl, 
1  S'.H .  It  wu»  taken  under  threo  «ct^ ;  oiw  for  England, 
one  ft)r  S«>tlaiid,  antt  one  for  Ireland. '  The  LocaTGov- 
enuncnt  Roanl,  the  Secretary  of  Stato,^  and  the  lK)rd 
Lieutenant  wore  nanectively  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  at^ts.    Thr se  acts  provided  for  an  enumera- 


tion of  the  people  on  the  5th  of  April.  1801 ;  and  tbe^ 
contained  penaltiefl  for  a  refiml  to  give  infofmatioo  «» 

for  giving  false  information. 

In  Ireland  alone  were  particolais  gathered  as  to  tha* 
religious  beliefs  of  the  persona  enumerated,  but  no 
l>enalty  was  incurred  bv  a  refusal  to  answer  tnia  ques- 
tion. The  schedule  furliouseholders  contained  columns 
for  information  as  to  the  name  and  surname ;  relauon 
to  head  of  iamily ;  condition  as  to  marriage;  sex ;  age 
last  birthday ;  rank,  profession,  or  occupation ;  place 
of  birth,  and  if  deaf  or  dumb,  blind,  imbecile,  or  luna- 
tic. Minute  directions  were  given  as  to  th^  order  in 
which  **  rank,  profession,  or  occupation "  should  be 
stated,  with  special  reference  to  ministers  of  religion. 
These  wdiedules  were  distributed  a  week  in  adyauoe  if 
the  enumerator.  To  facilitate  the  work  the  country 
was  divided  into  su|H;rintendent  registrars'  districts, 
which  were  again  divided  into  sub- districts,  each  hav- 
ing a  local  rein>trar  of  births  and  deaths.  The  local 
regLstran<  laid  out  their  sub-districts  into  about  40,000 
enumeration  districts,  following  parish  and  township 
lines  where  it  was  i^Kjs.sible  to  do  so.  and  aiming  to  give 
each  enumerator  about  two  hundred  houses  in  the 
towns,  and  in  span^eiy  populated  parts  a  di.>«trict  in- 
volving not  more  than  fifteen  miles'  travel.  There  were 
also  special  districts,  prisons,  workhouses,  liospitals, 
etc,  with  over  200  inmates,  for  Which  the  chief  offidab 
were  made  enumerators.  The  customs  officers  were 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  enumerating  persons  on 
board  merchant  vessels,  fishing^boats.  and  other  craft 
in  various  ports  and  nvers.  The  scnedulea  in  these 
cases  were  filled  up  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  on 
the  census  day ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  every  home  trade 
and  coasting  vessel  within  the  month  next  following 
the  masters  of  such  vesseb  were  required  to  fill  up  a 
Bchedule,  if  they  had  not  previously  done  so  in  any  port 

PopulaUons  According  to  Boeeni  Otmnueo, 


CommT. 


France mm.m.m.m..-mm..-.m.m. 

PnmUt —  ...  M.  M..M.  M....M.  M.  .M 

CWLXOUT  •••«..  ...  M.  .M  M.  M«  *M  .M  M.  M  ■  M. 

jtSAvanft  ••••••.....•  .••  ..••...••.•• »..  .•>  .•> 

Wurtemberg 
Baden. 
Austria 
Hun 


... ...  .*•... ...  ...#.•. ... ....... 


•  ••• ... ......... ... .  •  ...........•.••.•• 

■••*«. ... ... .......  ...... ...  .........••• 

xioiland  •••  •••  .••.•.•...M..n..M....MM..MM...* 


•.•..a..*.....  ...  ...  ...  ......  .••  .•• 

•  •  ...........  ......  ...  ......... 


SwiizerlanQ  ••••m......m....m.mm.m.»«*mi 

oi^CQcn  •••••••••  •••.••.......•...•.«..••....■•.••••• 

Norway..... » mm...m....».m.m.«m 

Spain „....;....,.,...«..«.....-.«» 

Italy  .....•.•"••....•.••••..  .............•....•••.•• 

Russia  (in  Europe) - ^.^.^.m. 

England  and  Walet. .......«.....«,.«. 

ocotianu....*-  .•••.....  ...M.  .MM... ......  .....•..• 

xrcianu ...  •••  .....•.•. ... ... ... ... ......  ............ 

uniteu  otaics  .................................... 

Denmark 

Finland 

Portugal... 

Turkey  (in  Europe) > 

Greece ~ - — - 

Dominion  of  Canada >...m..m  ..» 

Newf"  'indland  and  IstonAoT^^^— 
Bermudas  ...•••  ......m...«m  •••......••....•...■• 

Mexico 

Central  America m.m 

West  Indies  (estimated)  m..... 

Brazil • - M.M. 

8.  America  (except  Bradl)  estimated 
Asia  (estimated)... 
An-ica  (estimated) 

Australia 

Polar  Reglona  (estimated).MM.MM.«.M. 


Date  of 


••••  «•■  •••  •••  ••« 


•••  •«•  •••  ••• 


IS8G 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1860 
1880 
18<i8 

1888 
1880 
1878 
1887 
1885 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1890 
1880 
1887 
1878 
1878 
1889 
1881 
1884 
1879 
1888 
1878 

1872 


Fo|Ni]atlQO. 


38,21 8,9US 

28;ilti,470 

3,182^JU8 

5,42i  1.199* 

l,»i«o.lR5 

1.*^)I.2-J5 

£2,1 44.144 

15.T26,710 

«s'>W».04S 

4^15.931 

2,ftM,057 

4.5<WM» 

1.878.100 

17.55»».24« 

29,69fi,T81 

9.'),(JOt.898 

25,968,286 

3,7:H,370 

5,15;i,839 

l.'.HV.MB9 

2,J:j.;;7H 

4.Hn.:tlS 

8.iL'*»;J.'>0 

2,187.206 

4^21,810 

197.S35 

13,956 

12,828.609 

8,808^ 

4^7360 

1U06,S1 

28^,250 

725,591^ 

206323,260 

4;232,OQO 

82;^ 
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fa  tbe  (JTiited  Kingdom,  m  the  army  and  navy  the 
ffBumeration  was  conduoted  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Hone  Ghardfl  and  Admiralty.  Care  was  taken  to  in- 
ehide  thoae  sleeping  on  the  night  of  April  3d  in  barns, 
tflotB,  or  in  the  open  air;  the  case  of  the  few  people 
mTelHngon  that  night  was  provided  for,  and  the  sche- 
dule was  not  to  take  any  notice  of  those  who  died  at 
11.59  T.M.  or  were  bom  at  12.01  A.JC. 

The  English  enumerators  had  a  fixed  fee  of  a  guinea, 
with  2s.  6d.  for  eveiy  hundrtd  names  above  400. 
Thus,  if  a  man  had  a  district  of  200  houses  and  1200 
inhabitants,  about  as  many  as  he  could  attend  to,  he 
earned  £2  l8.-7say,  $10.  To  get  this  he  must  have  lefl 
ue  schedule  with  every  occupier  of  a  house  or  tenement 
during  the  preceding  week,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  he 


must  have  collected  the  schedules,  seeing  that  they 
were  filled  up  correctly,  and  filling  them  in  himself  in 
cases  of  nejglect  or  incapacity.  Then  it  was  his  duty 
to  copy  theur  contents  into  enumeration  books^  to  sum- 
marize them,  describe  accurately  the  boundanes  of  the 
district,  and  hand  over  books  and  schedules  to  the  reg' 
istrar.  In  Wales  some  20,000  of  the  60,000  schedules 
issued  in  Welsh  were  returned  filled  up  in  that  lau' 
guage,  and  had  to  be  translated.  The  registrar  revised 
carefully  the  entries  in  the  enumeration  books,  collated 
them  and  prepared  a  summary  for  his  suD-district| 
which  was  forwarded  with  all  the  documents  to  the 
sui)erintendent  registrar.  Upon  the  superintendent 
registrar  was  imposed  the  duty  of  making  a  general 
revision  of  the  returns  and  of  testing  their  aocunu^ 


POPULATION  BY  STATES  AND  TERBITORIES,  1790- 188a 
Aggregate  PopulaHon  at  each  Cetuue  aa  Conetituted  at  the  Date  of  that  Ceneue, 


(tfonL— The  nanow 


oolumn  under  each  oensns  year  shows  the  order  of  the  States  and  Territories  when  arranged  aooordlna 

to  magnitude  of  population.) 


8rA' 


AKD 


Tolal.^.^. 


Alahama..... 
Ariaona....M.. 


CUifbrnia..... 
Ootoxadou....*. 

Obnnectleat.. 
DaKoca  ...M**... 

Delaware 

DpOfColnmbia 
HoiUltk.— .MM.. 

UMHigla  •MM.aM 

aQvUIw*..  ....■....• 

minols.MM  ....i* 
Indiana  »...» 


Kentncky  .m... 
Lcnlsiana  ..MM 
Maine  M..... .MM 

3faiyland....M 

Munchmetts 

MlehlganM 

MtaineM>ta.„M. 
ICisrisripi^  M.« 
juHomi.M  .MM. 

Montana 

NebrMka.....M 

Nevada 

N.Hampshire. 
New  JerKj.... 

New  Mezlca. 
New  YoTk...M. 
N.Ouolina.... 

Ohio..M......^.M 

Oregon  M..Ma... 

I^nniylvanla 
Rhode  Idand. 
8.0ar61inaM..M 

■..'•■ 


Vennont...*  M.a 
V!iviniaM»..M. 
Washington^ 


Wyuiulng. 


1880. 


50.166,788 


17 
i4 

25 
24 
85 

28 
40 
88 
86 
84 

18 

46 
4 
6 

10 

20 
8 
22 
27 
28 


1,202^ 

40,440 

81)2,525 

864,604 

104,827 

622,700 
1IB,177 
146,606 
177/J24 
269,488 

1;M2,180 
32,610 
8.077,871 
1,978.801 
1,624,615 

996,096 
1,648,690 
989,»16 
648.936 
984,943 


26 
18 


45 
80 
48 
81 
19 

41 
1 

15 
8 

87 


21 
12 

11 


1,783,065 

1.686,987 

780,778 

1,181.597 

512,168.380 


89.159 
452,402 

62.266 
846.991 
1481,116 

119,565 
5,062,871 
1,899,750 
8,198,062 

174,768 


2^4.282391 

278,581 

996,577 

1;M2,869 

1«501f749 

148.968 
882J286 


141,612.565 
42      75,116 
618,457 

47|     20,780 


1870. 


88.558,371 


16 
46 
26 
21 
41 

25 
45 
85 
34 


12 
44 

4 

6 

11 

29 
8 
21 
t28 
20 


7 
13 
28 
18 

5 

43 
86 
40 
81 
17 

87 
1 

14 
3 

88 

2 
82 
22 

9 
19 


80 
10 
42 
27 

16 

|47 


996.992 

9.658 

484.471 

660.247 

89,861 

537.454 
14,181 
125.015 
181,700 
187,748 

1,184.109 
14,999 
2,539,891 
1.680,687 
1,194,020 

od4.o99, 

1,821,011 

726,916' 

626,915! 

780394 

1,457.351 

1,184,059 

439,706 

827,922 

1,721,295 

20,595 
122,993 

42.491; 
818300' 
906396 

91374 
4.382.759 
1,071361 
2,665.260 

90,923 


8321,95l| 
217363 
705,606 

1,258.520 
818370 

86,786 

830351 

1325.163 

23.955' 
442,014 

1.064,670 
9,118 


1860. 


81,443321 


18 

25 
26 
88 

24 
42 
32 
35 
31 

11 

■  • 

4 

6 

20 

33 
9 
17 
22 
19 

7 
16 
80 
14 

8 


39 
41 
27 
21 

34 
1 

12 
3 

36 

2 
29 
18 
10 
23 

87 

28 

6 

40 


964301 

435.460 

879.994 

843T7 

460.147 

4,837 

112,216 

75,080 

140,424 

1,057386 


l,711,a61 
1350,428 
674,913 

107,206 
1,155.681 
706,002 
628,279 
687.049 

1331.066 
749,113 
172,023 
791305 

1,182312 


16 


28341 

63^>7 
826.078 
672,035 

0331C 

8380,785 

992,622 

2339,511 

52,465 

2,906315 
174,620 
703,708 

1,109,801 
604315 

40373 

815.098 

1396318 

11394 


775381 


•  ••  •••  ••• 


1850. 


23,191376 


12 

26 
29 


21 

30 
33 
31 

9 

•  • 

11 

7 

27 


8 
18 
16 
17 

6 
20 
36 
15 
13 


22 
19 

32 
1 

10 
3 

2 
28 
14 

5 
25 

85 
23 


24 


771,623 

'209^^ 
92397 

870,792 

91332 
51.687 
87,445 

906.185 

"m'Aio 

988.416 
192314 


982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
683,031 

994314 
897,654 
6,077 
606326 
682,044 

••«  •••  ••• 

•••  >••  ■•• 

••• «•• ••• 

317,976 
489355 

61,547 

8.097.394 

869,039 

1,980,329 

13394 

2311,786 
14734r) 

1,002.717 
212392 

11.880 

814,120 

1,421,661 

•••••• ••• 


806391 


12 

•  •• 

25 

••• 
••• 

20 

;26 

28 
i27 

9 

14 

;io 

29 


6 
19 
13 
15 

8 
23 

17 
16 


22 
18 


1840. 

1880. 

*17,069,458 

tl2366,020 

690,766 
97374 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

809378 

«•• «••  •••      I 

78,085 
43,712 

64.477. 

691392 

476.183 

685,866 

48412 

•  ••  •••  •••       I 

779,828 
S52.411 
601.793 


16 
28 

••  • 
••• 

16 

24 
25 
;26 

I 
10 

20 
13 


6 
19 
12 


470.019  11 


737,699 
212367. 

•  •••••••a        I 

375,651 
883,702 

•••  •«•  ••• 
•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••■ 

284374 
873306 


1  2,428,921 

753,419 

1319,467 

•••  •■•  ••• 

1,724,083 
108,830, 
594,898 
829310 


2 
24 
11 

6 


21 
4 


80 


•••  •••  ••• 

291.948 
1339,797 


•••  •••  •«• 


80,946 


8 
27 

22 
21 


18 
14 


2 

23 

9 


171 
8 


809327 

•••  •••  ••• 

80388 

•••  •••  ••• 

297,675 

76.748 
89334 
84,730 

616323 

**•  •••  •••       I 

157.445 
343.031 

•••  •••••• 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

687.917 
215.739 
899.455 
447,040 

610,406 
81,639 

•■•  •••  •■• 

136.621 
140,465 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

I 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

269.328 
820328 

I 

1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 

1348333 

97,199 

681,185 

681,904 


280,652 
1311,406 


1820. 


9,633322 


19 
26 


14 

••• 

22 
25 


11 

24 
18 


6 
17 
12 
10 

7 
27 

21 
28 


15 
13 


3 

20 
8 
9 


16 
2 


127,901 
14355 

••V •••••• 

••• •••••• 

275A48 

■••  •••  ••« 

72.749 
88.039 

•••  •••  ••• 

840.985 

65,162 
147.178 

•••  ••«  •«• 
•••  •••  ••• 

564,135 
152.923 
298369 
407,350 

623,159 
8,765 

••• ••• ••• 

75,448 
66357 


•••  •■•  ••■ 

•••  •••  ••« 

244,022 
277,426 


1372.111 
638329 
68I395 


1810. 


73^381 


••• 


9 

•  • 

19 
22 

11 

24 
21 


18 

14 

8 

I 

6' 

25 


20 
23 


••••«•  ••* 

■••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  »••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

261,942 

72,674 
24,023 

•••  •••  ••• 


252,433 

•••  •••  ••• 

12382 
24320 

•••  •••  ■•  • 


406311 

76356 

228,705 

380346 

472.040 
4,762 

•••  •••  ••• 

40352 
20345 

■••  •••  ■•• 
■••  •••  ••• 


•  •••■•  I 


8 

17! 

61 

10: 


1,047307 

83315 

602.741 

422,771 

••■•••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

235,96616 
1,065,116   1 

■••  ••■  «•• 
••«  •••  ••• 


16  214.460 
12  245362 


959.019 
41555300 
13;  230,760 

•••  •••  ••• 

810,091 

76,981 

415,115 

261,727 

■•••••••• 

•••••■••a 

217395 

974,600 


••• 


I 
!  6 

••• 

17 
19 


I 
12 

i... 
I... 
21 

... 


14 
7 


20 


13 


251,002 

64373  16 
14,093 

162.686 

•  •••••••  • 

•  •• ••••«  • 

6,641 

•■•••••«■ 
■••••■••> 

220,955 

••••••••a 

151,719 
811348 

422346 

•• •••••• 

••••••a • 

8350 


8f237, 


••••••••• 


•••••■••• 


•••      •• • •••••• 

11183358 
10  211,149 

! 

8;589.051 
41478.103 


18 


45365 


•••••••■• 

••••••••• 


>••  ••«  •«• 


,946 
59,096 

••• •••••• 

•••••• ••• 

82348 

•••  ••■  ••• 

•••  •••••• 

•••••■  •«« 

—  m  —  — 


•••        •••  •••••• 

14:  78,677 


11!  96340 
,  6  319,728 

4  878,787 


••••••■•• 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  «•■  ••• 


••« ••••« • 


I 

io  141385 
9184488 

'  6  310,120 
:  8  893,751 

I... 


!  2  602365  2  434378 

16   69.122  15   68.825 

'  6i345391  7  249.073 

15105,602  17   35,691 


•••       ••••• 


••• ••« •• 


•  •       ■•*•••••• 


18154,4651  12   85,426 
I  1  88O3OO, ;  1  747310 


•       •••• • • •• 


'li 


*  Inelodlng  6,100  persons  on  pnhlic  ships  in  the  service  of  the  United  Statea. 
t  Including  63IB  persons  on  public  ships  in  the  senrloe  of  the  United  States. 
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CENSUS. 


with  a  view  of  seeing  tKat  the  registrars  and  ennmera- 
tons  had  properiy  performed  their  duties.  By  the  end 
of  May  all  the  retunis  and  books  were  in  London, 
and  a  month  later  the  preliminary  sutement  ot 
the  result  of  the  census  was  published.  The  returns 
for  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  3.'>.240.'iri2 
U1881. 

In  relation  to  the  geiMn}  saltject,  the  following  works 
may  be  consalted : — A.  Quetelet,  Sur  T Homme  et  U  DkttUtppir 
meni  de  te»  FacultSt ;  ou  EsMii  de  Phytique  aociaU;  David 
Hamc  "  On  the  Popalousness  of  Ancient  Nations,"  PJuUh 
Mopkieal  Workty  vol.  iii. ;  Quetclct  et  HeuflchlinK*  i^atittipi€ 
IntemalianaU;  Lord  Macaulay,  IlUtorp  of  England^  vol.  L; 
Babbage,  Ninth  Bndgtwater  TreatUe ;  Report*  and  Proceed^ 
ing»  of  the  Intemational  StatiHieal  Congrete,  Fourth  SettUm 
( London .  1801 ) ;  Boeckh,  Political  Economy  of  the  Aiheniam, 
Book  IV,  chap.  6 ;  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Hietory  of  the  FftatiHi- 
col  Account  of  Scotland;  John  Graunt,  Natural  and  PoliH- 
cat  Oh$ervation»  on  the  Bill*  of  Mortality  ;  Moreaa  de  Jannes, 
itat  Seonomique  et  tociale  de  la  France  depute  Henri  IVjutqu*  i 
Louie  XIV,  The  London  Statietical  Society^e  Journal  con- 
tains numerous  articles  on  the  census,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  those  inTestigating  the  sut^ectk  (s.  s.  c.) 


UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OF  1890. 
Arta  and  Poptdatum  of  BtaU*  tmd  Tirritorim. 


Statu  axd  Tbbsitokibs. 


Rank 
in  Area. 


Land  Area. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkanvas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

IHNtrIrt  of  Columbia. 
Florida. 


20 

5 

5W 

2 

7 

47 

48 

60 

21 

Ceorgia j       lU 

10 
21 
37 

:m 

24 
13 
;i5 
29 
4<) 
42 
4A 


Idaho. 

lIlinoiH 

Indiana 

Indian  TfrrltiTj. 

Iowa. 

KaniMN 

K«<ntit<-ky 

IjouiniMri  i 

Main*  

MarylHnd 

B!afiiuu-liuM*tti 


HichigHn !  'M 

Minnewta !  12 

MiiNiiwtppi I  30 

MlMouri j  17 

Montana !  3 

Neliranka |  15 

Nevada ,  6 

New  Hiinip^hire 44 

NewJerney '  40 


New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

oklahiinia 

<)rep)ri 

PonnHylvanin.... 
Rhode  Iflnnd.... 
South  CuroIiuH. 
South  Dakota... 

Tenn<>Bm.'0 

Texaa. 

Utah 

■\'enMi»nt 

Yirxinia 

M'a«hiiit;ti>n 

Weat  Virginia... 

Wiiic«>ni>in  

Wyoming 


United  i*tate«. 


4« 


UrxMi  area. 


4 

28 
27 
10 
34 
30 

9 
31 
4'J 
39 
14 
33 

1 

11 
43 
32 
18 
41 
23 

8 


•  •  •  •  •  •• 


6\,f40 
11^920 

63.(»45 
155,9H() 

4.H-15 

I.IHK) 

Oi) 

54,240 

AH.9H() 

84,290 

&0,0(K) 

36,yiO 

31.<MI0 

66,475 

81,7«jO 

4(l,i)0U 

45,420 

2»,8'.»5 

9.800 

H,<)40 

67,4:jo 

79.206 

4o.:vio 

08,735 

145.310 
70,H40 

H»,740 
9.^15 
7,465 

122,400 
47.020 
48.6M0 
70,195 
40,700 
38,8:tO 
94.500 
44.9K6 
1.«186 
30,170 
70. WM) 
41,750 

202,290 
82,1«.H) 
9,135 
40.125 
04i,8M) 
24,045 
64.4.'i0 
97.576 


Rank 
in  Pop. 


2,970.000 
8,(Ri5,0()0 


17 
48 
24 
22 
31 
29 
42 
39 
32 
12 
46 
3 
8 

10 

19 

11 

25 

30 

27 

6 

9 

20 

21 

6 

44 

26 

49 

:» 

18 
43 

1 
16 
41 

4 
40 
38 

2 
35 
23 
37 
13 

7 

40 
30 
15 
34 
28 
14 
47 


1,5(«,n73 

59.620 

1,128,179 

1,208,130 

412,1 9H 

74<;,25S 

168,493 

230,3l»2 

391,422 

l,8:n,:i63 

84,385 
3,826;i6l 
2,192.404 

1.911.890 
1,427,090 
l.HoU,«a6 
1,118.587 

ti«)l,()80 
1,O42,.390 
2,238,943 
2,(»93,889 
1,34)1,826 
1,289,000 
2,079,184 

132,169 

1,068,910 

45,701 

370,630 
1,444,933 

16:i,.593 
5,i»97,86:* 
1,017,947 

182,719 

3,072,316 

01,8:i4 

3i:i.767 
6,2.'i8,014 

:i45,500 
1,151,149 

328,808 
1,707,518 
2,2:»6,623 

207.905 

:i'V2,422 
1,065.980 

349,:)90 

702,794 

1,080.880 

00,705 


Tills  .:uiii'.M  .'  iljMo  II ut  iuciude  populatiou  of 
Territory  and  Alaalui. 

CEN  lOFANTi,  mlvistbo  (1794-1880),  to  Italian 
phiiosfipher  and  literary  historian,  wu  born  mt  Caki, 
near  Pisa,  Dec.  8,  1794.     He  studied  kw.  but  soon  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  literature  and  philoflophy. 
In  1829  he  puUished  Edipo  Re,  a  tneijedy,  and  •ha-  i 
ward  some  essays  on  Dante  and  Alfien.    In  1841  he  1 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  mt  I^sa.  ^  On  aooouni  J 
of  his  active  participation  in  the  revohitionaiy  move  f 
ments  of  1848  he  ^ras  removed  from  his  proMMnahinJ 
but  in  1849  he  was  appointed  inspector-genenl  of  the 
libraries  of  Tuscany,     in  1859  he  was  restored  to  his 
profeeBonhip  and  made  a  member  of  die  eooneS  ol 
state.    He  aflerward  became  rector  of  the  UniveEnly 
of  Pisa  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  ItaJbr.    He  died 
at  Pisa,  Jan.  6, 1880.    His  moet  important  work  ia  La 
Letteratura  greca  dalla  sua  crigine  tino  aUa  Caduta 
di  Costantitiopoli  (Florence,  1870).    He  left  seven! 
works  in  manuscript,  and  since  his  death  one  has  been 
published,  Vt]tai>oehba  (Florence,  1881 X 

CERAMIC  ART.    See  Pottebt. 

CEREAI^  may  be  defined  as  seeds  or  giains  naed 

as  food  and  derived  from  the  family  of  fnaes  (6run- 

inese).     It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  limita^on  that, 

Population,    regardlcss  of  a  general  similarity  in  composition,  seeds 

such  as  those  of  buckwheat  should  be  exdudea  from 

the  class  of  cereals  simplybecause  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  order  of  grasses.  The  term  "  cereal  '*  should  be 
regarded  as  expressing  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
idea,  and  as  indicatmg  use  rather  than  structi'ie. 
However,  accepting  the  above  limitation,  the  following 
are  the  most  important  representatives : 

Barley  (Hordeum)  was  one  of  the  eariiest  domes- 
ticated cultivated  corn-plants.  Under  cultivation  it 
has  varied  immensely,  it  may  be  recognised  by  the 
two-sid(Ki  arrangement  of  its  spikelets,  which  are 
grouped  in  threes  on  opposite  udes  of  the  main  stem, 
it  is  capable  of  wider  geographical  range,  and  hence 
of  enduring  greater  extremes  of  temperature,  than  any 
other  of  our  common  cereals. 

Guinea  Com^  called  also  **  Indian  millet,"  and  in 
Arabic  durra  or  (2bt/m,  is  a  form  of  Sorqhum  vulffore 
which  has  its  grains  forming  compact  nodding  miwHes 
It  is  recognized  by  botanists  as  the  variety  eemuum^ 
Just  as  the  sweet  sorghum,  or  Chinese  su^ar-cane,  or 
imphee,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  saccharine  juice,  is 
known  as  the  variety  taccharatum,  Broom-cqm  is  a 
close  botanical  relative.  Tlie  native  counti^  is  sup- 
posed to  be  either  India  or  Africa.  PenidRaria  spionta, 
Willd.,  which  is  quite  another  plant,  is  also  known  as 
Guinea  com  and  bfyree.  This  last  and  the  Sorghmm 
vvlgare  are  said  to  be  the  support  of  the  negro  race 
in  Africa,  and  both  arc  extensively  grown  in  India^ 
Indian  Com  (Zea  mays)  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
is  now  among  the  most  important  of  the  cereal  graina 
Owing  to  its  oomparatively  recent  introductioD  to  the 
civilized  world,  it  is  particulariy  instructive  to  study  it 
in  relation  to  the  changes  and  variations  which  culture 
has  produced  or  ma:^  produce  in  its  seed.  It  was 
erown  by  the  American  aborigines  from  ChiH  to 
Massachusetts,  most  likely  originating  in  some  warm 
region,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  its  northern  and 
southern  ranges.  For  acclimation  over  so  wide  an  area 
no  doubt  a  considerable  period  was  required.  Under 
cultivation  it  varies  in  the  length  of  its  stalk  from  16 
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inolieB  to  18  feet;  in  its  ears  irom  U  inches  to  16  (Karl  Koch)  asserts  that  it  has  been  found  small  aal 

inohes ;  and  in  the  number  of  rows  of  seeds  on  the  ear,  wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea.    Tliis  statement, 

from  6  to  40,  or  even  more,  and  the  grains  mav  be  if  true,  is  far  irom  proving  that  it  originated  there. 

of  almost  any  color  save  green.    The  varieties  of  In-  In  range  barley  and  rye  extend  farther  north  than 

dian  oom  crosi  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  it  is  wheat,  maturing  on  our  western  coast  as  far  north  as 

impoflBible  to  prevent  such  crossing  in  neighboring  latitude  57°,  though  on  the  eastern  coast  they  oardy 

fieldflL    The  male  flowers  are  on  the  summit  of  the  reach  52^ 

■tam.  and  the  female  flowers  appear  in  the  ear.    It  is  Wheat  (Triticum  vulgare), — Of  this  two  principal 

Widely  cultivated  in  temperate  regions,  and  probably  varieties  may  be  recognized — i*.  e.,  spring  and  winter 

•appQrts  a  hirger  number  of  human  beings  than  ai^  wheat ;  or,  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  we 

oCner  cereal  except  rice.  may  assert  that  cultivation  has  developed  not  loss  than 

MtUel  is  a  general  term  used  to  designate  various  400  varieties  out  of  the  one  or  more  pareut  species 

■mall,  hardnseeded  grasses,  of  which  the  stems  may  be  from  which  our  wheat  has  descended.     In  no  other 

used  for  forage,  and  the  seed,  in  the  form  of  flour  or  cereal  do  we  flud  the  starchy  and  the  nitrogenized  ele- 

otherwise,  as  food  for  man  and  beast     Sorghum  ml-  ments  so  admirably  combined ;  hence  no  other  can  be 

gate  and  Pon'oBario,  besides  being  known  as  Guinea  regarded  as  so  nearly  furnishing  a  perfect  food.    A 

oom,  are  also  called  millet  or  Egyptian  millet.     Under  small-eared,  small-gramed  variety  appears  to  have  been 

the  genus  known  to  botanists  as  Setaria  we  have  the  cultivated  in  Switzerland  as  early  as  the  prc-historio 

Tarieties  of  millets  known  as  Hungarian,  German,  and  Stone  period. 

Italian,  which  all  produce  good  flour.    This  genus  is  Mr.  l)arwin  has  said  (Animals  and  Plants  wider 

chazBCterized  by  having  the  flowers  clusterecf  into  a  Domestication^  vol.  i.  p.  377):  **It  is  a  remarkable 

dense  head  or  spike,  and  the  peduncles  which  support  fact  that  botanists  are  not  universally  agrced  on  the 

the  individual  flowers  terminating  in  solitary  or  clustered  aboriginal  parent  of  any  one  cereal  plant.     For  in- 

bristJea     Panicum  is  another  genus  of  which  three  stance,  a  high  authority  writes  in  1855,  'We  have  no 

■pedes  at  least  are  cultivated  in  India,  and  are  called  hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction,  as  the  result  of  all 

millet    The  word  **  millet "  is  held  to  imply  that  seed  the  most  reliable  evidence,  that  none  of  these  Cerealia 

■0  named  would  produce  a  thousand-fold.    The  name  exist,  or  have  existed,  truly  wild  in  their  present  state, 

is  applied  to  a  great  many  species  of  grass  and  their  but  that  all  are  cultivated  varieties  of  species  now 

■eedfl.  fiTowing  in  great  abundance  in  Southern  Europe  or 

Oats.^ — ^The  true  oat  is  the  Avena  sativa  of  botanists.  Western  Asia. '    As  an  ofl*set  to  the  above  nearly  every 

bat  besides  this  other  plants  also  bear  the  same  name,  year  some  enthusiastic  botanist  publishes  a  positive 

Thxm  Ayena  steriiis'iB  the  so-called  *' animated  oats."  statement  that  he  has  discovered  the  parent-plant  of 

A  species  of  Arrhenantherum  is  the  false  oats.     A  one  or  more  of  our  cereals ;  so  that  we  mav  well  con- 

.Umola  is  also  known  as  water  oats ;  Zizania  aquatioa  elude  the  origin  of  most,  if  not  all,  is  fairly  an  open 

IB  the  wild  rice  or  water  oats  of  North  America;  and  question.'' 

Jlpena  Jaiua  is  the  wild  oats.    The  one  first  named  Besides  the  above  graminaceous  plants  we  may  name, 

{Avena  mtipa)  only  can  be  regarded  as  a  i)rodnctiye  as  of  some  importance  to  man,  the  sea-l^e  grass 

oereaL    This  grain  ¥ras  introduced  into  cultivation  in  (Elymus  arenarius),  which,  though  uncultivated,  af- 

Borope  at  least  as  early  as  the  pre-historic  Bronze  age;  (bras  seed  which  is  used  in  Iceland  as  a  food  in  want 

the  grainfl,  however,  were  originally  much  smaller  than  of  something  better.     What  is  called  mand  and  nagla- 

Chose  cultivated  now.    The  parent  stock  and  the    ative  ragec  in  India  is  (Blevsine  coracana)  the  same  as  the 

land  of  the  common  oats  are  both  unknown.               ^  natchnee  of  the  Coromandcl  coast,  and  is  of  great  im- 

Sioe  {Oryza  sativa)  is  supposed  to  be  of  Asiatic  portance  in  India  on  failure  of  the  rice-crop.     Fundi 

origin,  though  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  a  or  fundingo  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  produced 

reputed  parent  is  by  some  alleged  to  have  been  found  by  Paxpalum  exile.    Teff  (jpba  Abyssinica)  and  tocusm 

in  SonUi  America.    It  was  introduced  into  this  countiy  (Elewtine  Ihcusso)  are  both  cereals  grown  in  Abyssinia. 

ficm  Madagascar  in  the  year  1700.    Thqagh  still  a  Spelt,  a  grain  closely  akin  to  wheat,  has  a  linyted  cul- 

▼eiy  important  crop  in  the  Southern  United  States*  ture  in  Europe,  and  is  sown  in  a  small  wav  in  Virginia. 

the  quantity  raised  there  is  not  increasing.    It  is  of  all  The  list  of  possible  cereals  which  the  order  of  Uram- 

iho  oeieals  the  one  in  most  extensive  use  over  the  inese  could  furnish  must  be  considered  as  very  long,  for 

world,  supjporting  more  human  beings  than  an^  other  as  a  whole  the  order  has  very  few,  if  any.  poisonous 

food,  and  m  the  East  Indies  It  furnishes  an  intoxicating  species.    Hence  what  seeds  shall  be  utilizea  as  food  is 

drink  as  welL     Besides  the  above  commercial  rice,  largely  a  question  of  need  on  the  one  hand  and  abun- 

olher  plants  are  also  known  as  one  form  or  another  dance  on  the  other. 

sf  rioe.^  Thus.  Zixania  aquatica,  along  with  its  other  There  are  other  plants  which  do  not  belong  to  this 

names,  is  caJlea  Canada  rice  and  also  Indian  rice,  from  order,  but  which,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  their  seed 

the  hit  of  its  seeds  being  used  as  a  cereal  grain  by  the  and  their  relation  to  human  wants  go,  might  well 

nofUiem  aborigines.    One  form  of  the  genuine  rice  enough  be  included  with  them.    Such,  for  example, 

haa  been  so  modified  by  cultivation  that  it  has  lost  its  are  the  buckwheat;  the  E^'ptian  lotus  {Neiumbium) ; 

awns  and  can  be  grown  without  irrigation.  quinoa  IChenopodmm  Qumoa),  from  the  Pacific  slope 

^fe  {Secale  cereale)  is  one  of  the  longest  known  and  of  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes-;  and  also  various 

most  generally  priiea^  of  the  cereals.    It  appears  to  species  of  Atriplex,  which  have  been  long  used  as  food 

haTe  been  introauoed  into  Switzerland  before  the  times  by  the  aborigines  in  California,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

of  hifltoiy.    It  m  distinguished  from  wheat  by  having  (j.  t.  B.) 

*'two  flowers  in  a  spikelet  and  a  long-stalked  rudiment  CERRO  GORDO.    See  Mexican  War. 

of  a  third  floret,  and  the  glumes  (outer  chaff)  subulate  CERTHIID^,  a  family  of  small  tenuirostral  oscine 

anl-ahaped.'     It  is  said  to  be  less  variable  than  passerine  birds,  chiefly  represented  by  the  genus  CW-rAui, 

of  the  ceroals,  bat  this  Mr.  Danrin  explains  by  of  a  few  species  or  varieties  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 

ihai  it  has  been  less  observed     One  observer  These  are  the  creepers,  properly  so  osilled,  though  the 
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BMne  )iu  Icen  applied  to  many  other  birds  (see  published  an  aoeoimt  of  bis  work  in  Oyprju:  Jb 
CRinnnEH):  their  relationships  are  with  nuthatches  and  Ancimt  Citia.  Tamb9j  and  Temvlet  (\%1%).  In  1879 
titmioo.  The  bill  is  extremely  slender,  acute,  decurved,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Moseom 
about  as  lonff  as  the  hea^l ;  the  feet  are  furnished  with  of  Art.  He  has  been  elected  a  member  of  aerend 
Urge  ciirveii  daws;  the  tarsus  is  scutellate,  shorter  European  academies,  and  has  reoeiyed  the  degree 
than  the  middle  toe  and  claw ;  the  tail  is  long,  of  of  KL  D.  from  Princeton  and  Columbia  Golloges. 
twelve  rigid  ar;uminate  feathers,  like  those  of  a  wood-  Serious  attacks  have  been  made  on  the  genainenesB 
f)i^:kcr;  the  win^sare  pointed,  with  ten  primaries,  of  and  authenticity  of  Gen.  Cesnola'g  disooyeries,  espe- 
which  the  first  is  vcr^  short  The  common  brown  cially  by  Mr.  Clarence  Cook  of  New  York.  An  un- 
nxM;p(;r  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  is  about  pleasant  controversy  also  arose  between  Gen.  Cttnola 
fih  inchc'S  lon^,  the  wing  and  tail  each  about  2i ;  the  and  Mr.  Feuardent,  who  had  been  employed  as  an 
under  parts  arc  white,  oOxin  tinged  with  rusty  brown  archa^ol<)dcal  expert  in  repairing  many  of  the  articles 
liehind;  the  upjicr  parts,  including  the  wings,  are  exhibited.  A  tedious  lawsuit  which  ensued  ended  in 
singularly  variegated  with  bla^;kish,  whitish,  and  dif-  February,  18S4,  in  favor  of  Gen.  Cesnola. 
fercnt  shades  or  brown,  becoming  quite  bright  on  the  CETEWAYO,  Cettwato,  or  Ketchwato  (died 
rump,  the  wings  having  several  bars  of  tawny  or  fill-  18S4),  king  of  the  Zulus,  was  the  son  of  Panda,  or 
vous  whitish.  Tlic  creeper  is  an  extremely  active  little  Umpande,  who  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  peaoe- 
bini,  generally  seen  sc;rambling  nimbly  on  a  spiral  course  able  and  quiet  chieftains  of  his  race.  Cctywayo  in 
uf)  the  trunks  and  larger  bninchcs  of  forest  trees,  the  IS54  had  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Umbnlasi  regard- 
tail  pn^ssed  against  the  supiK>rt  like  a  woodpecker  s;  it  ing  the  succession,  and,  with  their  father's  permission, 
never  hangs  hea(l  downward  like  a  nuthatch.  Tlicfood  they  decided  the  question  by  a  combat,  in  which 
oonsistsof  small  inse<;ts  which  lurk  in  the  cracks  of  the  Umbulazi  was  slain.  Cet>^ayo  afterward  became 
bark ;  the  nest  is  built  in  a  natural  hollow  of  a  tree,  the  regent.  His  father  died  in  1872,  and  in  the  following 
weak  bill  of  the  binl  being  inadequate  to  excavate  one ;  year  Cetywayo  was  crowned  by  Mr.  Shcpstone,  a  rep- 
tho  eggs  arc  numerous,  white,  speckled  with  reddish  resontatiye  of  the  Natal  government,  ana  soon  showed 
brown.  The  siKH'.ics  of  Cer^A/Vi,  if  more  than  one,  are  :i  disposition  to  return  to  the  extreme  savagery  of 
very  closely  related ;  C.  mexicana  is  one  of  the  most  his  warlike  uncles,  Dingaan  and  Chaka.  His  rule 
dirtinct.  Tlierc  arc  other  genera  of  the  family,  as  that  over  his  own  subjects  was  atrociously  severe.  His 
of  the  European  wall-crccpcr,  Tichodrama  miirarta^  anny,  organized  with  skill  and  well  disciplined,  con- 
commonly  considered  the  type  of  a  different  sub-family,  sistcd  of  fifty  thousand  men,  grouped  in  fifteen 
The  Australian  gemis  CV/nuic/mff  is  commonly  ranged  "black'*  regiments  of  unmarried  men,  and  eighteen 
in  this  family.  (E.  o.)  ''white,**  or  married,  regiments.  There  was  an  old 
CKSNOIjA,  Count  Loni.sPAL>LA  di,  an  American  dispute  between  the  Zulus  and  the  Transvaal  boers 
■oldier  and  arehroological  explorer,  was  bom  at  rcganling  certain  land  near  the  Natal  frontier.  In 
Rivarolo,  near  Turin,  Italy,  June  29,  1832.  He  was  1878  Cetywayo* s  threatening;  attitude  toward  the  Natal 
edueat<Mi  at  t  lui  niilitjiry  s(^lio<)1s  of  his  native  city,  and  colony  caused  much  uneasmess ;  and  the  ultimatum 
per\'c<l  in  the  Italian  war  of  1S4S  and  in  the  Crimean  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  colonial  lieutenant-governor, 
war.  In  lKr»()heeaine  to  America  and  gave  instruo-  requiring  tKe  disbandmcnt  of  the  Zulu  army  being 
tion  in  nnwic  in  New  York  City.  At  the  outbreak  of  disregarded  by  Cetywayo,  Lord  Chelmsford,  on  Jan. 
the  civil  war  he  enlisted,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  II,  1879,  threw  four  columns  of  troops  into  the  Zuhi 
the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry.  After  two  years*  countrj'.  On  the  22d  a  British  camp  at  Isandhlwana 
w*rvice  ho  wjw  wounded  and  tttken  prisoner  at  Aldie,  iTsandula)  was  overpowered  by  twenty  thousand 
Vo.,  .lune  17,  18t'>;j.  Ten  months  later  he  was  ex-  Zulus,  after  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  nearly  fourteen 
ohange<l,  and  again  served  in  the  operations  under  hundred  were  slain,  over  one-half  being  regular  Emo- 
Gen.  Gnint.  A fler  the  war  he  was  appointed  United  nean  troojMi.  Almost  instantaneously  the  post  at 
States  (*oiisul  to  (Vprus,  and  while  residing  in  that  Uorke*s  Drift  was  assailed;  but  its  one  hundred  and 
island  Invaine  interested  in  areh.'Vologieal  exploration,  tliirty-nine  defenders  repelled  the  Zulus,  three 
A  finnan  th»in  the  sultan  enabled  him  to  prosecute  thousand  strong,  with  great  slaughter.  On  April  2. 
his  n*s4'an'lu»s  on  an  extensive  scale.  In  18(56  ho  while  marching  to  the  relief  of  Ekowe,  Chelmsfora 
o|H*niMl  the  iHH'nipolis  oi'  Dali,  the  ancient  Idalium,  mive  the  Zulus  a  severe  defeat  at  Ginghilovo.  On 
diMMivering  mnnentus  coins,  gems,  vam^s,  and  bronzes.  June  1,  Prince  Napoleon  was  surprised  and  slain  near 
lie  exeavatiMl  also  the  sites  of  Salamis,  Citium.  and  Kdutu  Kraal.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  British 
(lolgos,  uniH»vering  at  the  latter  a  great  tompU  of  vietory  of  July  4,  four  thousand  men  completely 
Venus  with  valuable  nMuains  of*  ancient  art  In  C 870  defeating  twenty  thousand  Zulus;  the  chiera  and 
mo  jealousy  of  T\irkish  officials  intomipted  his  lalx-rs.  people  everywhere  submitted.  Cetywayo  himself  was 
His  iH»lKvtion  t lien  e«»nipnsinl  thirteen  t htnisand  articles,  made  prisoner  Aug.  28,  and  taken  to  Cape  Town.  He 
and  in  IS72  it  wa.«*  subniilttHl  to  the  examination  of  the  w:us  afterwanl  sent  to  England,  but  in  1882  he  was 
experts  of  the  Hritish  Museum. 
Ml  ^ 
to 
cit^ 
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his  invrMijcaiums.  ana  uieniuiea  nie  sues  oi  srvenu  Tor  safety.     He  was  retained  a  close  prisoner, 

aneiont  eiti*»H.     In  lS7.Mie  explon»d  Curium,  and  the  his   esi\H|H^  was   sixH\iil>'  rtn^iptured.     He    died  in 

Cn'Aiiuni«  hen»  found  in  a  vault  of  a  tiMuple  wen*  at^er-  captivity  in  1SS4 

wan!  addiHl    to  the  i>»lUvti«.n  in   the    Metn^i>»»lit«n       (MlAPHOrUNK,   P.\n.   Ansel.    LLD.    (1823- 

Museum.     This  now  (Mmprisi«s  l*ortv  ihousiuid  «»bj«vt«  ISS.'O,  an  .Vnierieun  otlueator.  w:u<  U^m  at  North  Ber- 

•''  «n*at   an^hrtvlogieal     value,      tlen.    tVsnola    has  wick,  Maine.  (Vt. 'Jl.  l^-v     Ai  the  age  of  nineteen 
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he  entered  PhOliM  Acedemy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  bends  into  shape  another  piece  of  the  rod :  wlien  the 

peaed  thence  to  WilliaaMi  College.     He  graduated  in  link  to  be  welded  is  at  the  nght  heat  it  is  taken  oat  and 

1848,  and  after  serving  as  a  tutor  in  the  same  institu-  welded  by  blows  of  the  hammer  upon  a  nose  of  the 

tioD  WIS  made  professor  of  ohemistry  and  botany  in  right  form  foi  the  inside  of  the  Imk,  and  is  then  a 

1853.     While  suli  rctaming  this  position  he  was  (in  "hammer"  chain  in  shop-parianoe.    Should  it  be  de- 

1859)  madeprofeasorof  the  same  branches  in  Bowdoin  sired  to  finish  the  link  to  a  uniform  diameter  of  iron, 

OoUc^e.    He  also  took  part  in  a  scientific  expedition  »  "doDy  "—which  resembles  a  hammer-head  with  a 

to  Flonda,  and  m  another  to  Greenland.     In  1867  ho  semicircular  groove  of  the  proper  diameter — is  placed 

was  elected  presdent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  upon  the  weld,  and  the  endof  the  link  hammered  into 

being  also  professor  of  metaphysica    By  his  wisdom  a  true  round. 

and  energy  the  number  of  students  was  greatly  in-  The  i)rincipal  varieties  of  hand-made  chain  in  the 
aneeaed.  In  1870  he  resigned  this  position  on  account  market  are  known  as  open-link  chains,  stud  chains,  and 
<^  lU-health,  bnt  m  1872  he  accepted  the  presidency  flat  or  twisted-link  chains.  The  open-link  chains  aie 
g  WiUiams  College,  where  he  was  equally  successful,  made  of  open  ovals  left  just  as  bent  by  the  chain-maker. 
He  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  educational  matters,  The  stud  chains  have  each  link  strengthened  by  a  cast- 
tot  was  prommcnt  in  religious  and  political  affairs.  In  iron  brace  across  the  middle  before  being  welded  up  at 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Republican  con-  the  end,  and  may  be  safely  subjected  to  a  high  tensile 
Tentimi,  and  m  1880  he  presided  over  the  Massachii-  gtress.  Flat  chains  have  the  links  twisted  so  as  to  coil 
R"*  §J**f  5?^^®???°  ®^  ^"®  same  party.  He  died  in  flatwise  on  a  drum  when  used  for  hoisting.  In  the  case 
New  York  City,  Feb.  23,  1883.  He  was  noted  for  his  of  large  chain  cables  the  links  are  sometimes  made  of 
wide  range  of  scholarship;  his  practical  sense,  and  his  lengths  of  iron  cut  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  ends  will 
coecatiYe  ability.  His  chief  publications  were  ^nhlral  overlap  and  are  bent  by  expensive  machiner}-,  so  that 
ThMtogy  (1867)  and  Instinct  tn  Animals  and  Men  the  weld  will  come  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
(1972).  link. 

CHADWICK,  John  Wnrra,  an  American  Uni-  j^  required  some  time  for  chains  to  displace  hempen 

tanmn  minister,  was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Ma.s.M..  Oct  cables  in  the  ground-tackle  of  vessels,  the  opinion  of 

19,  1840.     Leavmff  school  at  the  age  of  thirtt^on   ne  mariners  being  that  the  elasticity  of  hempen  rope  eased 

•"*^«*i^t'  *"?  afterward  worked  at  shociiiaking  the  vessel  when  struck  by  heavy  seas,  and  that  when 

mux  1857,  when  he  went  to  the  Bndgewatcr  State  necessary  to  slip  cable  it  would  require  much  more  time 

Noimal  School     (^hraduatmg  there  m  1859,  he  pursued  to  cut  a  chain  than  rope.    The  discovery  that  the  sag 

further    rtudies  at    ilixeter  Academy,  and    in   1861  of  chain  cables  sufficed  to  ease  vessels  ahnost  as  well  as 

entered  the  divinity  school  at   Har\'ard    University,  the  elasticity  of  hempen  cables,  however,  finally  caused 

Upon  his  graduating,  in  1864,  he  was  invited  alni(»8t  their  introduction,  and  eflfected  a  great  economy  and 

immediately  to  the  charge  of  the  Second   Unitarian  assured  greater  safety.     Hempen  cables  rot  from  their 

Bpoioty,  m  Brooklyn,  JN.  Y.,  and  has  remained  in  tliat  alternate  exposure  to  water  and  air,  and  sometimes  cut 

diaise  to  the  present  time  (1884).     In  the  Unitanan  from  chafing  on  rocky  ground.     Chain  cables  are  now 

denomination  his  position  is  on  the  extreme  left  wine,  furnished  with  bolte  at  every  10  or  15  fathoms,  which 

nnequiT0«lly  rationalistic  and  anti -supernatural.     Re  enable  mariners  to  slip  a  cable  with  greater  case  than 

hMOontnbated  extensively  to  the  Unitarian  periodical  fonnerly  was  reached  by  cutting  a  hempen  cable. 

htentore,  and  to  other  publwations.     His  wntings  in  xhe  strength  of  a  chain  cable  is  dependent  not  only 

book-form  are  A  Book  qf  Fhems:  Li/e  and  S^ovs  ^n  the  quality  of  the  iron  used,  but  also  upon  the  skill 

y  ^\  ^:f?^^^''^^?'*g'^r®^^'  '"^  ^^^nn'  and  conscicntiousness  of  the  workman,  but  it  is  some- 

lyn  ;  The  BiUe  of  To-day  ;ThehiHth  of  Retwrn:  1  lie  tinj^g  impossible  for  even  the  best  workman  to  be  sure 

ManJetM;  Sfme  AjmecUof  Rehgwn ;  Hehef  and  Life,  that  the  weld  is  perfect;  and  for  this  reason  the  best 

etc.    He  was  elected  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poet  at  Har\'ard  makers  invariably  test  their  chains  before  sending  them 

Vi  '^^T*l?^.  P'^Sp^ied  the  Alumni  sermon  at  the  awav,  and  give  a  certificate  of  test  with  the  cable.    The 

"^W7\i^Il*Vf?,%™*-*jr         r.  .u      1-  •  J-  English  admiralty  proof-tests  have  been  adopted  by  the 

^^SA^N-MAKIJNU.     Most  of  the  chains  used  m  i^^^st  makers  in  Philadelphia,  one  firm  having  a  test- 

tbe  United  Stot^  are  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  de-  ing-machine  capable  of  putting  a  carefully  weighed  stress 
dme  of.the  Aipbudding  industry  m  Amenca  bis  kept  ^^^^^^  ^^lying  from  25  pounds  to  150  tons.    The 

Uie  dtain-makere  of  the  United  States  from  striving  to  ^^gts  required  by  the  English  admiralty  list  are  regarded 

develop  a  large  output,  and  the  business  has  been  es-  j,   g^^^ie  as  excessive  and  iiuurious  to  the  resiliency  of 

tolAshedw  a  re5ulM;indurti7  only  since  1870,  when  ii  ^^^  j^^     Certainly,  nothing  but  the  best  quality  of 

me  undertaken  m  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  m  Philadelphia.  j^„  ^j,  ^thstand  these  tests  unimpaired,  but  when 

The  making  ofmiaJl  dhams  by  machinery  has  also  been  ^^  consider  the  awful  disastere  which  have  arisen  from 

begnnin  Pittsburg.     Machine-made  chains  are  not  re-  ^^^  breaking  of  chain  cables  during  a  gale  we  cannot 

nrded  with  as  much  fkvor  as  hand-made  chains,  because  ^  ^  ^  rigid  insistence  upon  the  best  quality  of  iron 

thei^Ming-is  not  so  sure  as  when  the  heat  is  deter-  ^^  ^he  most  thorough  workmanship  as  other  than 

mined  by  the  eye  of  a  skilled  workman  and  the  welding  ^|^  °  (w  D  M  ) 

M  done  with  the  hammer.  CHAIRS.    The  Egyptians  were  probably  the  first 

jniewoikman.  taking  arod  of  the  required  diamete^  1^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  chairs.    The  Egyptian 

teiw  itto  a  red  h«it.  and  then  cuts  it  to  the  required  ^^  ^^^  g^^ig  ^^^  ^^^^  jqj  ^  28  inches  high-^ 
MOgth  by  p]Miw^ihe  end  agamst  a  stop  and  cutting       j^  a  range,  but  probably  some  were  intended  for 

the  Ur  on  a  knife^  by  means  of  hammer  blows.  J^dren,  others  to  be  used  with  foot-stools.    In  the 

5*  2*^  vJi?^  returned  to  the  fire,  and  the  piece  ^mbs  at  Thebes,  Alabastron,  and  elsewhere  are  found 

cut  off  18  bent  into  a  U-rfiape  over  the  nose  of  the  wivil :  ^^^^^  ^f  almost  all  kinds,  including  many  that  modem 

^d<me,t^eU-^pedhnk  IS  thnist  into  the  last  hnk  ingenuity  has  revived.    Among   them  are   thrones, 

flf  (he  sbcttdy  inade  chMn,  and  put  into  the  fire  to  a^  couches,  folding  and  reclining  chairs,  leather-seatcd, 

lun  a  welding  heat,  whilst  the  workman  cuts  off  and  eane-seated  and  snlit-bottomed  chairs,  and  others  made 
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of  ebony  iDlaid  with  metals  and  ivory,  or  with  carved  and  gndoated  in  1849.  ^  In  1852  he  wta  banished  tinm 

backs,  sides  and  legs,  oflen  with  claw-feet,  and  uphol*  France  on  account  of  his  repnblicaDisiii.    He  became 

Bterea   with    gorgeous   coverings.      Illustrations   of  professor  of  French   literatore  at  Zurich  in  1856; 

Eg^l)tian  chairs   show  that  they  lefl  nothing  to  be  returned  to  France  in  1859,  and  me  for  several  yean 

desired  in  rcg^  either  to  artistic  design  or  to  luxurious  editor  of  the  Revue  moderne.     He  was  prefect  of  the 

ease.     Such  illustrations  arc  to  be  found  in  abundance  department  of  Rh6ne  fiom  September,  1870,  to  Feb* 

in  the  magnificent  Dncription  de  VEff^mte,  as  well  as  ruar>',  1871.    In  Januaiy,  1872.  he  was  elected  to  the 

in  Wilkinson's  ^^/m«o/'^^^nct^f^  Ij^^^ilrziu.  National  Assembly  for  the^  Bouches-da-Rhdne  and 

The  most  elaborate  chairs  of  modem  construction  Marseilles.    He  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  and 

are  of  course  still  made  and  finished  by  the  wood-  able  debater,  and  belonged  to  the  Left,  or  advanced 

earver  and  cabinet-maker;  batthediaiisforevezy-day  republicans.    In  Januaiy,    1876,  he  was   elected  a 

household  or  office   use  are,  in  the  United  States,  ^^^^  ^*^^  ^^^  y^^n  by  the  department  of  Bouches- 

mostly  made  by  luachincry.     The  principal  machines  du-Rh6ne.     He  was  the  chief  editor  of  Oambetta*s 

employed  for  this  purpose  are  the  chair-stuff  sawing  or^'an,  the  lUmibiigrue  fran^ite.    He  was  appointed 

machine,  the  shair-seat  msichinc,  chair-baA.-k  machine,  ambassador  to  Bern  in  Januaiy,  1879,  and  amDassador 

the  chair-seat  borinjj  machine  and  the  chair-mortiser.  t«  London  in  1880.    In  Februaiy,  1883,  he  entered 

Chair-back  machmes  may  be  simply  band  or  jij5  the  ministry  of  Feny  as  minister  of  .foreign  afiain. 

saws,  that  cut  out  the  curved  back-piece  which  u  He  has  edited  the  works  of  Madame  Epinay  (2  vds., 

placed  on  the  top  of  the  pillars  of  tJie  chair-back.  18G9),  and  has  produced,  bemdes  other  works,  La 

Moulding  or  rounding-machincs,  for  chair^backs,  have  Phfloaophie  indmduaUUe  (1864). 
a  holdcir  fur  the  stuff,  which  is  muved  against  a  rotary       CHALLENGE,  in  law,  an  exception  to  Jnrors  whe 

cutter  of  peculiar  shape,  the  stuff  travelling  in  a  pre-  are  returned  to  pass  upon  a  cause  at  its  trial. 
scribed  path,  so  as  to  receive  the  conformation  dceired.        Challenges  are  either  to  the  arra^*  or  to  the  pollai    A 

Scraping,  dressing  and  polishing  machines  for  chair-  challenge  to  the  array  is  an  objection  to  all  tne  jnron 

backs  are  similar  in  their  mode  of  presentation  of  the  returned  collectively,  not  for  any  defect  in  them,  but  for 

stuff,  but  differ  in  the  character  of  the  tool  or  appli-  some  partiality  or  default  in  the  officers  who  selected, 

ance  to  which  the  work  is  presented.  summoned,  or  arrayed  the  panel.     A  challenge  to  the 

The  chair-seat  machines  include  the  planing  ma-  polls  is  an  objection  to  one  particular  juror  drawn  upon 

chincH,  by  which  the  wooden  bottoms  of  the  chairs  are  the  panel 

rounded  out.    The  depth  of  penetration  is  governed       Challenges  are  either  peremptoiy,  principal,  or  for 

by  side  guidcss,  which  raise  and  lower  the  bed  relatively  favor.     A  peremptory  challenge  is  one  maoe  without 

to  the  revolving  cutter,  or  the  latter  relatively  to  the  assigning  any  reasons.     Peremptoiy  challenges  to  the 

bed  which  camcs  the  chair-seat    Ijcmmans'  machines  arrajr  are  not  permitted.  At  common  law  the  defendant 

for  hollowing  chair-seats  have  a  pattern-seat,  over  in  trials  for  felonies  was  allowed  thirtv-five  peremptoiy 

which  a  governing  ball  is  moved,  dctenuining  the  challenges  to  the  polls.     In  most  States,  oy  statute, 

depth  of  penetration  of  the  rotary  cutter  beneath  as  this  number  is  reduced  to  twenty,  and  in  some  the 

it  passes  over  the  chair-seat  stuff.     Machines  are  also  privilege  is  allowed  only  where  the  offence  is  capital 

const  r acted  for  cutting  grooves  in  chair-scat  frames  for  No  peremptory  challenges  were  allowed  by  the  oommon 

upholstering  purposes  or  to  receive  the   chair-seat,  law  in  civil  cases.    They  are,  however,  in  some  States 

which  is  pressed  into  the  frame.  permitted  in  such  cases  to  a  limited  extent  by  statute. 

LomiQan8'  chair-mortiscr  Is  the  most  important  of  the       ,?W^  ''^'tff"^,^.!?.^''''^?*  ?P  T^*  for  a  cause 

chair-makinff  machines.    It  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  which  when  substMtiated  IS  of  itself  sufficient  evidence 

chair-mortiMiiifir,  and  serves  also  as  a  horizontal  boring  and  ot  bias  against  the  party  challenging.     Thev  mav  be 

mitcring  machine.  made  either  to  the  array  or  to  the  polls.    The  foUow- 

Tlio  principle  of  the  machine  is  rotary.  The  fixed  end  ing  are  common  grounds  of  principsd  challenge  to  the 
of  the  borinK  bar  moves  in  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  allow-  array :  viz.  that  the  officer  making  the  amy  u  of  kin- 
ing  the  bar  to  revolve  ajd  the  vibratinR  end  to  be  moved  dred  or  affinity  to  either  party  within  the  ninth  degree; 
in  any  direction  desired.  The  variations  from  straight  .x,^.  „,^i^  ^o:™  ;„  i;«ki^  ♦Ti.l^^  i»:-  «^^.wi«  i J^.»T^  wl 
mortiics  to  those  of  different  curves  are  produced  by  the  ^°^  such  officer  is  liable  to  have  his  goods  levied  on  bv 
position  of  the  curved  bar  upon  which  the  bearing  of  the  either  party,  or  IS  his  Servant,  attorney,  counsellor,  or  ad- 
movable  end  of  the  boring  bar  slides ;  when  the  bar  is  vocate ;  that  he  IS  some  way  interested  m  the  question 
placiMl  with  the  curve  horizontal  the  mortises  are  straight;  to  be  tried ;  that  either  party  has  brought  an  actioB 
and  they  are  changed  to  the  Rreatest  curve  when  the  against  him,  etc,  etc 

curved  imrt  is  perp*mdicular.    The  range  in  length  of      ^Principal  challenges  to  the  polls  may  be  either  prcsK 

mortise  is  from  boring  a  hole  to  a  length  ejiual  to  the  ^  honarut  respectum  (from  i^anl  to  rank),  whiS^ 

greatest  travel  of  the  cutting  bits;   and  this  range  is  *^  "^  .^  T    .xrij-*.  j  jy*" ''^•"^  ^    yT'A_      i 

chaiiKcd  by  the  stroke  of  the  crank-pin  being  made  grater  ^^  ^xi^  in  the  United  States ;  prcptar  d^echm  (on  M>- 

or  IcHs,  and  also  by  the  arrangement  of  a  handle  moving  count  ot  some  detect),  as  alienage,  infancy,  lack  of  statr 

the  end  of  the  connecting  rod  to  any  position  desired,  upon  utory  requirements,  etc  ;  propter  ddictum  (on  account 

a  curved  rod ;  which  movement  produces  a  greater  or  less  of  crime),  including  cases  01   legal  incompetency  CD 

length  of  the  connecting  rods.     This  arrangement  will  the  ground  of  infamy;  OX  propter  a  ff^ectum  (ou  MXXnoA 

J[riT»?  nTJS?.fI    TK?°/^*1?.  ^^^I^^'  ''*^^*"  ^^°  *^^/iJ  of  partiality),  from  some  bias  or  partiality,  either  acta- 

or  the  machine.    The  depth  of  the  mortise  is  regulated       n     u  a.        '-l  j  cz^  ±x.    ^ _x 

bymoving  the  table  holding*  the  stuff  by  a  lever  in  con-  a  ly  shown  to  exist  or  presumed  fiN)m  the  CITOOB^^ 

net!tioii  with  a  pinion  and  rack.    The  table  is  raised  verti-  Common  causes  ot    pniicipal  challenges  to  the  poUs, 

cally  by  a  screw  and  a  hand-wheel,  and  is  provided  with  vropter  affectum^  are  that  the  juror  has  before  oeeo 

three  clamps  of  different  forms  for  holding  the  stuff  in  heard  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  matter  in  oon- 

the  position  required  for  the  work.  (a.  f.  h.)  trovenay.  that  ho  is  of  xin  either  by  blood  or  marriags 

CIIALLEMEIi-LACOUIl,  PAUli-AMAfn),  a  French  within  the  ninth  degree  to  either  iMirty,  or  tiiat  he  bal 


•tatosinan  and  publicist,  bom  at  Avranches^  May  19,     some  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  siut. 
1^27.     He  entered  the  normal  school  of  Pans  in  184^        Challenges  to  the  f 


favor  are  those  which  are  made  fttf 
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irliibh,  tlMragh  not  of  itself  sufficient  evidenoe  rule  measures,  to  which  he  grew  bitterly  hostile.     He 

of  bias  or  partiality.  neyertheJess  affords  reasonable  visited  Ulster  in   1887,  where  he  strengthened  the 

grpODd  to  Bospeot  that  such  bias  or  partiality  may  Union  cause.     He  soon  afler  came  to  America  as  one 

eadat    ChaHenges  to  the  favor  may  be  either  to  the  of  the  Commissioners  to  settle  the  Fishery  dispute. 
way  or  to  the  polls.    Common  insjtanoes  of  challenge      CHAMBERLAIN,  Joshua    Lawrence,  LL.D.» 

HIT  nvor  to  the  array  are  j^rhere  there  is  a  relation  by  an  American  instructor^  bom  at  Bangor.  Maine,  Sept. 

marriage  between  the  cousm  or  son  of  the  officer  draw-  8,  1828,  studied  at  a  military  school  at  Ellsworth,  Me., 

ing  the  panel  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  cause,  or  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1852;  oomplet^ 

where  tae  officer  has  an  action  of  debt  or  the  like  the  theological  course  at  the  Bangor  Seminaiy  in  1855; 

•gainat  one  of  the  partiea    The  same  circun^tances  held  a  professorship  of  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin 

oooBtitate  valid  causes  for  challenge  for  favor  to  the  College  1855-62;  was  engaged  1862-65  in  the  military 

poQs.     At  common  law,  challenges  to  the  fevor  were  service  of  the  United  States,  attaining  the  rank  of 

not  determined  by  the  court,  but  by  triers  chosen  for  major-general  of  volunteers  and  division  commander 

the  purpose.    There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  prin-  in  the  Potomac  army.     He  was  in  twenty-four  pitched 

cumJ  cnaDenges  and  challenges  to  the  favor  which  are  battles,  and  was  six  times  wounded.    In  1865  he  re- 

•Howed  to  the  parties  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases,  sumed  his  college  professorship.    He  was  govemor  of 

ChaUeoges  to  the  array  may  at  common  law  be  made  Maine  1867-71,  and  from  1871  to  1883  was  president 

at  ai^  time  prior  to  the  swearing  of  the  petit  jury.   But  of  Bowdoin  College. 

this  18  altered  in  many  States  by  statute,  and  now  the       CHAMBERS,  William  (1800-1883),  a  Soottish 

oUection  must  generally  be  made  on  the  first  day  in  publisher  and  author,  bom  at  reebles,  April  16,  1800. 

wnich  the  panel  appears  in  court  His  family,  which  was  respectable,  had  lived  for  many 

Challenges  to  the  polls  are  to  be  made  after  the  em-  generations  in  his  native  town,  but  had  become  ^oor, 

panelling  and  before  the  swearing  of  the  jury.   If  post-  having  met  with  reverses.    He  and  his  brother  Robert 

poned  beyond  this  P9int  they  are  too  late.  received  a  good  school  education,  but  on  the  removal 

Challengs,  in  criminal  law,  a  r^uest  made  by  one  of  the  famuy  to  Edinburgh  in  1813  were  obliged  to 

Iterson  to  another  to  fi^ht  a  duel.    The  request  may  be  shift  for  themselves.    They  were  ardent  readers  and 

eiUierverbalor  inwritmg.    The  sending  of  a  challenge  veiy  industrioua    From  1814  to  1819,  William  led  a 

ii  in  most  civilized  countries  an  indictable  offence,  &r  hard  life  as  apprentice  to  John  Sutherland^  a  book- 

wliieh  severe  punishment  is  prescribed.   The  offence  of  seller.    He  then  embarked  in  the  business  m  a  very 

<aiiTOlg  a  ehaUen^pd  is  also  indictable,    (l.  L.,  JB.)  small  way,  his  capital  being  live  shillings.    He  kept  a 

C^AM.    See  Noe.  bookstall,  which  expanded  in  dimensions  when,  by  the 

CHABiBERLAIN,  Joseph,  an   English    Liberal  generous  loan  of£10  from  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  he  bought 

atateaman,  was  bora  in  London,  July,  1836.    He  was  a  number  of  books  at  a  trade-sale.    For  £3  he  pur- 

adiioated  at  University  College  school,  and  became  a  chased  a  hand-press,  with  a  lot  of  old  types,  and  taught 

member  of  a  firm  of  wood-screw  makers  at  Birming-  himself  to  print     His  brother  Bobert  (1802-1871)  had 

ham.     From  this  firm  he  retired  in  1874  with  inde-  been  pursumg  a  similar  thrifty  course,  and  in  1829  they 

jiendent  means.     He  had  previously  taken  a  deep  projected  jointly  The  Gazetteer  far  Scotland^  "which  ^p 

mterttt  in  the  welfare  of  that  city,  and  had  become  peared  in  1832.     Owing  to  their  intelligence,  thrift;,  and 

prominent  as  a  public  speaker.    In  1868  he  was  made  mdustiy  their  fortunes  were  steadily  improving,  and 

diairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  they  new  projected  a  work  which  was  greatly  to  increaae 

Bdncadon  League,  and  on  its  behalf  conducted  an  their  means  and  reputation.  ThiBwsaCharnhars^sEdm- 

agitation  which  rerolted  in  the  Elementary  Education  burah  Jottmal,  the  oblect  of  which  was  to  difiuse  val< 

Act  of  1870.     Under  this  act  the  first  school  board  in  nable  information  to  the  people  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Bnrningham  was  elected,  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  one  It  was  issued  weekly  at  three  halfpence  a  number. 

of  ita  members.    In  1873  he  was  chosen  president  of  The  success  was  immediate  and  great;  its  cireulation 

the  board.    He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free,  com-  was  at  once  over  50,000  copies,  and  its  influence  on  pop- 

pidaoiy  aeoolar  education,  and  opposed  the  compromis-  ular  education  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.     Cheap 

ug  policy  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.     In  articles  in  tlie  publications  became  the  order  of  the  day.     Not  long 

IbrtittffhUy  Review  he  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  after  appeared  the  Penin/  Magazine  by  other  hands, 

leadera  of  the  Liberal  party  on  this  and  other  unportant  but  the  Journal  owed  nothing  to  it  in  original  idea  or 

oueations,  urging  aggressive,  radical  measures.    These  impulsion.     In  1834  they  began  a  series  of  papers  on 

fie  summed  up  in  the  motto  he  suggested  for  the  party :  all  topics  entitled  Information  for  tlie  People^  which 

•'  Ree  Churcn,  firee  land,  free  schools,  and  free  labor. "  had  a  very  large  circulation.     The  Educational  Course^ 

So  bold  wm  his  public  utterances  that  many  regarded  a  series  of  manuals  for  instruction,  was  begun  in  1835. 

him  as  desiring  not  only  the  disestablishment  of  the  Thoy  were  prepared  under  the  direction  of— and  some 

ehnrcfa,  but  also  a  republican  form  of  government  of  them  wntten  by — Robert,  but  published  by  the  firm. 

Meantime,  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Birmingham,  These  were  iullowed  by  Tracts  and  Papers  for  the  Peo- 

and  fyr  three   years  (1873-76)  was  mayor  of  that  |>?r  in  12  volumes. 

fcorongh.  In  1874  he  was  jn^sented  as  a  candidate  for  The  excellent  Oydofpcsdia  of  English  Literature^  ia- 
Fariiaimeu  from  Sheffield,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Boe-  sued  in  1844,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  America. 
Inok.  bat  una  detbated.  In  1876  he  was  ele(^  from  was  the  work  of  Robert  Chambers,  aided  by  his  friend 
Birmingham.  In  1880,  when  the  Liberals  returned  Dr.  Robert  Carruthcrs.  In  1849,  William  purchased 
^to  power  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chauiberlain  was  the  estate  of  Glen  Ormiston  in  Peeblesshire,  where  he 
"  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  preeideiit  of  the  inaugurated  many  public  improvements,  and  in  1839  he 
Board  of  Trade.  During  the  general  election  of  IS86  presented  to  the  town  of  Peebles  a  librar}'  and  reading- 
he  waa  very  severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  INloderato  room,  a  museum  and  an  art-gallery,  and  a  lectiire-haU, 
liberala.  He  became  president  of  the  Ijocal  all  forming  *^ The  Chambers  Institution."  In  1854  he 
Governing  Board  in  1886,  but  soon  resigned  on  pMSAiiA  Things  as  they  Are  in  America^  KXidi  in  1855 
aeeoant  of  hia  opposition  to  the  Gladstonian  Home-  American  Jottings.    The  next  year  was  issued  the  Pio^ 
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ioriad  IJutary  of  Enoland  and  an  illustrated  fTtf-  to  abandon  the  white  flag  of  the  Bombone  and  adopt 

iarv  6f  the  KvMtnan   [Crimean |   War.     In  1864  he  the  national  tricolor.    The  Lecifimiflli  and  Orieaniall 

finish^  K  UxiUny  of  FubUnktrf^  which  had  been  aome  constituted  for  a  time,  under  MacMahoo'a  administn- 

Cime  in  hand.    He  was  honored  in  18^5  by  being  elect-  tion,  the  majority  of  the  National  Aflsembly,  and  were 

ed  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  administration  disposed  to  unite  in  raising  him  to  the  throne ;  but 


ed  the  depree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edin-  CHAMPAGNE.  See  Wines. 
burgh.  After  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  issued  a  CHAMPAIGN,  a  city  of  Champaign  oo^  DL,  ii 
volume  entitled  Mmioirs  of  Rofjert  Chamhen^  with  128  miles  S.  ofChicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
Autobtof/raphic  lieminiitcenceJt.  During  his  second  and  118  miles  W.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Indianapolis^ 
term  as  lord  provost  of  E<iinburgh  he  mauguxated  a  BJoomington,  and  Western  Kailroad;  it  is  also  on  the 
restoration  of  the  High  Kirk  of  that  city,  originally  Wabash,  St  Louis,  and  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  two 
called  St.  (jiles  Cathedral  The  work  was  completed  banks  (one  national),  six  hotels,  three  weekly  new»> 
in  1 880,  and  Mr.  Chambers  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  papers,  twelve  churcnes.  a  female  seminary,  and  othei' 
cathedral  us  preface  to  a  scries  of  lectures  on  The  schools.  The  city  is  lignted  with  gas  and  has  a  park. 
iicottinh  Church  (1881).  He  died  in  London,  May  Its  industries  comprise  a  flour-mill,  twine- and  bagging- 
20,  1K83.  His  chief  claim  to  grateful  remembrance  factoiy,  sugar-  and  glucose-works,  a  machine-shop,  a 
lies  in  his  successful  effort  to  provide  and  diffuse  foundry,  two  furniture-factories,  manufactures  of  Mr- 
literature  of  an  instructive  character  and  pure  moral  rels  ana  carriages,  and  a  hay-press.  It  was  settled  in 
tone.  1854  and  incorporated  in  1858.  Its  property  is  valued 
CHAMBERSBURG,  a  borough  of  Penn^>'lvania,  at  $5,231,000 ;  its  public  debt  is  $20,000,  and  its  yeai^ 
oounty-seat  of  Franklin  countA%  situated  in  the  beauti-  expenses  are  $15,000.  The  population,  about  three- 
fill  and  fertile  Cumberland  Valley,  and  on  the  East  fourths  of  American  birth,  in  18VMJ  numbered  5827. 
Branch  of  Conococliea^ue  Creek.  It  is  also  on  the  CHA]\n'FLEURr,  the  assumed  name  of  Jules 
Cumlxirland  Valley  Railroad,  52  miles  west-south-west  Fleury,  a  French  novelist  and  general  writer.  ^  He  was 
of  Harrisburg.  It  is  substantially  built,  has  good  bom  at  Laon,  Sept  10,  1821,  and  after  rooeiving  an 
county  buildings,  an  academy,  two  banks,  three  weekly  academical  education,  for  a  time  assisted  his  father,  who 


institution.     A  lar^^e  part  of  the  town  was  burned  by  ana  aspirations.     He  wrote  stories  and  sketches  foi 

the  (\)nfo(I(initc  forces  in  1864.     Population,  8006.  various  journals,  and  for  a  3'ear  or  two  engaged  with 

CIIAMHORD,     IIknri     Charles     Ferdinand  enthusiasm  in  the  strange  task  of  preparing  plays  for 

Marie  Dieudonn6d'Art(>I8,  CoMTEDE  (1820-1883),  roi>e-dancers.     His  story,   Chien-CaUaii  (1847),  wai 

WJis  bom  in  PariH,  ScpU  29,  1820.     His  father  was  quickh'  pronounced  by  Victor  Hugo  a  masterpiece. 

CliarlcH  Ferdinand,  duo  l)c  Berry,  second  son  of  the  His  Confessions  de  Syfvhis,  which  soon  followed,  was  ft 

comto  IVArtois  (aflcrward  Charles  X.).      Until  the  picture  of  the  Bohemian  life  of  Paris  at  that  time,  and 

revolution  of  1830  he  was  known  as  the  due  De  Bor-  to  some  extent  autobiographical     He  has  sinoe  pnb- 


of  his  ^indson,  with  the  consent  of  the  dauphin,  but  Succession  le  Camus  (1857),  La  Masoarade  de  la  Vk 
the  due  ])* Orleans  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  jjarixienne  (1860),  La  Baguette  (1876).  In  all  he  has 
p4M)plc.  Tlie  voung  prince  then  Went  into  exile,  and  adhered  steadily  to  his  rule  of  presenting  a  {aithinl 
WHH  thence  forth  known  as  the  comte  De  Chamoord.  picture  of  life  and  manners,  provincial  or  Piuinan, 
taking  his  title  from  his  estate  near  Blois,  which  liaa  free  from  artistic  exaggerations.    His  volume  on  Le 


rcHK 
1 

1846. 

eldest  daught^T  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  but  had  no  thoroughly  every  character*  class,  and  period  he  had 

children.     AHer  1S50  he  went  to  live  at  the  castle  of  occasion  to  depict     In  due  oonrse  he  be<»ane  €he  wy 

Froliwiorf,  near  Vienna.     Ho  adhered  to  the  ancient  knowledged  chief  of  a  realistic  scnool,  though  his  soo* 

maxims  and  ideas  of  his  familv,  and  claimed  the  throne  ccssors  have  pushed  to  an  extreme  the  pnnciplee  he 

of  Fraiure  by  divjne  ri^ht     lie  was  a  strict  Ronian  first  exemplified.     His  examination  of  popular  tastes 

Catholic,  and  entirely  devoted  to  a  theocratic  reaction-  and  customs  led  him  into  another  department  of  Etera- 

9sy  policy.     After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  in  1870,  he  ture,  in  which  he  published  first  the  Chants  et  Ch/rnur 

iHHue<l  Hoveral  manifestos  to  the  Frencli  people.     One  son*  populaires  des  Provinces  d*-  France  (1860),  then  a 

of  these,   dated  May  8,    1871,  conduaed  with  the  volume  of  investigation  in  i]<^SArd  to  \\i^  Legende  dM 

famous  phrase,  "  Jja  parole  est  ii  la  France,  etTheure  Bonhmnme  Mishre  (1861).    These  studies  of  popular 

est  ik  Dieu.*'      In  a  later  one  he  renounced  the  title  of  literature  led  him  soon  after  to  undertake  a  comiJets 


ChamUird,  and  signeil  himself  *^  Henri.''    The  wits  history  of  caricature  in  France.    Thnfi      vdli]      .< 
of  Paris  retorted  hv  calling  it  his  suicide.     He  refused  aiture  andenne,  was  published  iP 


otu 
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tndng  U16  progress  of  this  branch  of  art  in  the  Middle  easiest  method  of  transporting  artillery.  The  portagei 
Ages  and  under  the  Renaissance,  the  League,  the  Hev-  between  Albany  and  Montreal  aggregated  only  12 
olntioD,  the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  The  fifth  miles.  The  French  forte  at  Ticonderoga  and  ()rown 
Tohnae,  Carieature  modeme^  treate  of  three  principal  Point,  on  the  New  York  shore,  were  the  cause  of  con- 
types;  and  two  volumes  on  the  works  of  HeniyMonnier  stant  irritation  to  the  English,  and  finally  they  were 
aod  Mumier,  published  in  1879,  complete  the  work,  won  bv  the  latter  as  the  result  of  the  disasters  which 
A  mngolar  and  characteristic  book  on  cats,  Lea  Chats  caused  the  French  to  lose  all  Canada,  in  1759.  These 
( I MST,  produced  in  the  mean  time,  was  honored  with  two  forte  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  but  they  were  in 
a  meaal  by  the  Paris  society  for  the  protection  of  ani-  the  hands  of  both  the  Americans  and  the  English  during 
maJa  Another  direction  in  which  Champfieuiy  has  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  since  that  time  they  have 
been  active  is  in  ceramic  art  His  first  publication  on  never  been  kept  in  repair.  This  was  the  route  taken 
this  sabiect  was  Hutaire  des  Falenceg  patn'otiques  sous  by  the  Amencan  general  Montgomery  on  his  way  to 
In  Revolution  (1867),  which  was  followed  by  mstoire  de  Quebec  in  1 775.  I^ko  Champlain  is  noted  for  two  naval 
rinuigmeptmulaire  (1869).  In  1872  he  was  appointed  ^tles.  On  the  1 1th  of  October,  1776,  the  Americans, 
by  M.  Jules  Simon  keeper  of  the  ceramic  museum  at  with  eighty  guns,  under  Bencaict  Arnold,  met  the 
Sdvres.  Tliis  position  he  retained  until  his  death  at  British,  with  ninety  guns,  under  Captain  Pringle.  The 
Paris,  November  9,  1889.  In  1881  he  published  first  day's  encounter  was  a  drawn  battle.  During  the 
HibUographie  c^rnwfque,  giving  an  account  of  all  night  the  American  vessels  retreated.  On  the  following 
works  on  potter}'  and  ceramic  art  that  have  appeared  day  the  British  vessels  overtook  the  runaways  and  de- 
in  Europe  and  the  Kasr  since  the  si xt^'cnth  century,  featedthem.  The  second  battle  was  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
Hifl  latest  work  is  Lcs  Vif/neff^s  rowanttqiies  (1882).  tember,  J814,  when  the  British  fleet,  with  ninety-five 
mn  illustrated  volume  on  the  art  and  Htcrature  or  guns,  under  Com.  (reorge  Downie,  were  overcame  by  the 
1830.  American  fleet,  with  seventy  puns,  under  Com.  Thomas 

OHAMPLAIN,  a  lake  of  North  America  lying  be-  McDonough.  The  result  oi  this  victory  was  that  the 
tween  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  ex-  British  aricy  was  forced  to  retire  to  Canada,  and  to 
tendinff  beyond  their  northern  boundaiy  a  short  di0tence  abandon  ite  mission  of  subduing  the  whole  country  as 
into  Canada.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  **  The  far  south  as  the  city  of  New  York.  (p.  o.  m.) 
I^ke  which  is  the  Gate  of  the  Country'*— a  very  ap-  CHAMPLTN,  James  Tift,  D.D.,  an  American 
propriate  name,  since  it  lies  in  the  basin  between  the  clergyman  and  teacher,  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  June 
Adirondacks  on  one  side  and  the  Green  Mountains  on  9,  1811,  graduated  with  honors  at  Brown  University 
the  other.  The  strategic  importance  of  this  lake  was  in  1834;  was  an  instructor  in  that  college  1835-1838; 
difloovered  bv  the  explorer  Samuel  de  Champlain,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Portland,  Me.,  1838-41  ; 
govenior  of  Canada,  who  traversed  ite  waters  in  1G09  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  college  at  Water- 
on  his  way  to  destroy  the  Iroquois.  The  lake  was  ville,  Maine,  1841-57;  and  president  of  the  college 
eilled  "Gorlear's  Lake"  by  the  Iroquois,  who  thus  1857-72.  lie  published  an  eaition  of  Demosthenes  on 
honored  a  &vorite  Dutch  governor.  Its  length  from  the  Grown  (1843),  Demosthenes  Select  Oro^/orw  (1848), 
north  to  sooth  is  126  miles  (about  105  in  direct  line).  JEschines  on  the  Grown  (1850),  First  Princwles  oj 
The  breadth  varies  from  40  rods  to  15  miles,  the  widest  Ethics  (1861),  A  Text- Book  of  Political  Economy 
imobetructed  portion  being  ten  miles  in  breadth ;  the  (1868),  also  an  Intellectual  PhUosopJwy  Greek  and 
■oathem  portion  is  a  mere  channel  through  a  marsh.  English  grammars,  a  translation  of  Kuhner's  Latin 
There  are  about  fifty  islands  of  various  sizes,  the  larger  grammar,  and  other  educational  works,  including  an 
onee  being  at  the  northern  end.  According  to  Emmons  edition  of  Butler's  Ethics.  He  died  March  1 5,  1 882. 
its  greatest  depth  is  600  feet  The  principal  rivers  or  CHANCELLORSVILLE,  a  place  in  Spottsylvania 
the  Vermont  shore  are  the  Otter,  the  Winooski  (or  county,  Va.,  near  the  Rappahannock  River,  about  50 
Onion),  the  Lamoille^  and  the  Missisquoi.  On  the  miles  ibuth-wcst  of  Washmgton  and  11  west  of  Fred- 
New  York  shore  the  nvers  are  the  Saranac,  the  Chazy,  ericksburg.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought 
the  An  Sable,  and  Wood  Creek.  The  latter  streams  May  2-4,  1863,  between  the  Union  army  under  Gen, 
mbound  in  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  character,  the  Joseph  Hooker  and  the  Confederate  armv  under  Gen. 
Wtttem  shore  being  very  precipitous.  There  are  on  R  K  Lee.  After  Gen.  A.  E.  Bumsidc  had  failed  in 
this  shore  large  deposits  of  iron-ore.  The  Vermont  his  attack  on  Fredericksburg,  Gen.  Hooker  had  been 
flhore  is  more  fertile,  owing  to  the  marbles  and  other  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
fimestone  rocks,  that  enrich  the  soil  by  disintegration,  mac,  Jan.  26,  1863.  Bv  his  judicious  measures  its 
The  Champlain  Canal,  on  the  south,  gives  access  to  morale  was  restored  and  its  reorganization  effected. 
tlie  Hudson  River,  and  the  outlet— the  Richelieu  At  the  end  of  April  it  contained  131,491  men  and  was 
River  on  the  north  gives  access  to  the  St.  Lawrence  divided  into  seven  corps :  First,  under  Gen.  J.  F. 
River.  The  surface  of  the  lake  is  about  90  feet  above  Revnolds ;  Second,  Gen.  D.  N.  Couch  ;  Third,  Gen. 
tide-water.  Salmon,  trout,  pike,  and  other  varieties  D.  W.  Sickles ;  Fifth,  Gen.  G.  G.  Meade ;  Sixth,  (xen. 
of  fish  are  found  in  great  numbers.  The  chief  towns  John  Sedgwick ;  Eleventh,  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard ; 
wen  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  and  Plattsburg,  in  New  Twelfth,  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum.  The  cavalr>%  which 
Yoric  Unes  of  steamers  run  to  the  various  points  on  numbered  11,541,  was  commanded  by  Gen.  George 
Uie  hd^e  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Stoneman,   and  the  artilleiy,  which    comprised  4()0 

Lake  Champlain  has  a  history  that  far  surpasses  that  guns,  was  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  H.  ,J.  Hunt 

of  nay  other  American  lake  in  interest    As  early  as  The  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  chiefly 

1666  there  were  French  forts  along  its  shores,  which  lav  in  its  entrenchments  on  the  heights  above  Fredcr- 

Areatened  the  Ihitch  settlements  at  the  south,  the  icksburg,    though     there   were     strong   earth-workr 

mnohhavingolaimed  the  territory  on  which  the  latter  gu&^ea  by  sufficient  detachments  alonf^  the  Ra^pa- 

were  hmiL    Many  expeditions  were  fitted  out  both  by  hannock  from  the  confluence  of  the  Rapidan  to  Skink- 

the  Rench  and  l^  the  English  successors  of  the  Dutch,  er*s  Creek,   a  distance   of  twenty-five  miles.    Gen. 

«nd  the  vtsaal  route  was  by  this  lake,  as  it  afforded  the  James  Longstreet,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  corps, 
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hful  Tj^n  fu^nt  to  Pct^n-l.nr:':  bit  t^iro  of  his  uivi.sions.  the  march  and  size  of  Hookcr*8  oohmiu,  and  oo  dnl 
nn'J^  G«indL  \nfi';nfm  and  Mrrl^ixs.  nnmborinL'  17.00C  ni^ht  set  out  to  report  in  nerson  to  his  chief.  Enroofr 
jnTn.  formf-A  <if.n.  ]>:•/&  l':ft  vritm.  whiU:  or.  the  right  terinz  part  of  Pleasonton  s  caYibr,  however,  he  wm 
wan  th^^  .S';r/ind  (lorjA.  under  den.  T.  J.  Jackson  oblieed  to  brinz  up  his  brigade  before  he  drove  them 
rimmortalized  an  "Hfonewall";.  Hiis  corT«  of  33.400  baek.  Jjee  perceived  that  the  main  ittadc  was  to  be 
men  lia/1  ftmr  diviidona,  commanded  by  Gens.  A.  P  on  his  left,  and  promptly  dcdded  to  advance  to  meet 
jiil).  D.  II.  Hill.  Trimble,  and  J.  A.  Early.  The  tt,  leaving  Gen.  Early  with  8500  men  to  defend  ^ 
sirtili'ir)'  c^^r/ipr!^  170  pi«:<'f:s  and  5'X»0  men.  The  stron?  vorks  on  Frcdericksbnrg  Heights,  while  Mo- 
r-avalry,  ufid'T  Gon.  J.  K.  H.  Htnart,  amounted  to  Laws  was  sent  forward  to  snstain  AndciBon.  He 
1:7'/ >  rii'-n,  and  w.i.s  arlivdy  employed  on  the  left  as  far  latter  had  taken  position  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  about 
%n  i\if:  ()nu'jf:  and  Alexandria  Kailn^ad.  The  total  of  two  miles  east  of  Chancellorsville,  where  Oen.  Leo 
Gen.  J>;es  for  frs  wa.s  thus  Icrii  than  00, OO^J  men.  The  ordered  entrenchments  to  be  made.  Gkn.  "Stane- 
imprH'ti'rabiliLy  of  artax-kinir  him  in  fri>nt  had  been  .so  wall**  Jackson,  who  had  held  the  extreme  right  of  tlM 


Ah  a  f,^:HmInai;>',  he  onlercd  liLs  entire  cavalrj',  except  advance.     On  the  north  side  of  the  Bapp^ihaDnock, 

JMesis^inton's  hriirade.  in  wt  out  April  13,  and,  crossing  Gen.  Sickles  had  made  a  parallel  march,  entirely  con- 

the  river  wf«t  of  tin;  Onini?c  and  Alexandria  Kail-  c<*aled  from  the  Confederates,  and  arrivea  at  Chancel- 

rovl,  to  push  down  to  Gordon.svillc  and  finally  cut  lorsvillc  at  9  A.M.     Hooker,  after  reconnoitinig  the 

Ji^e'n  cmimunications  with  the  Confcdcnite  capital,  ground  toward  Fredericksburg,  sent  Meade  at  1 1  A. IL, 

A  Huddj:n  riw;  in  the  river  on  the  Kith  nrcvcnted  this,  with  two  di\'isions,  along  the  river-road  toward  Banks*! 

wt  that  the  cavalry  remained  idle  till  trie  27th,  when  Ford,  while  Sykes  and  Hancock  with  their  divisions 


and  the  Twelflh  and  Fifth  Corps  fbllowcd.     On  the  ders  arrived  too  late  to  have  any  effect  ontbemofve- 


movement  was  tf>ward  Gordonsvill'*.  took  post  accord-  was  speedily  relieved  by  Hancock.  Eveiything 
in^ly,  and  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  the  progressing  favorably  for  Hooker's  plans,  yet  before  2 
Kapidan  until  it  was  Uio  late.  On  the  same  day  the  p.m. — the  time  he  had  fixed  for  the  junction  of  Uie 
First.,  Thinl,  and  Sixth  CorT>a  crossed  below  Freder-  advancing  columns — he  sent  peremptoiy  orden  for 
ickflburg,  under  the  comniana  of  Gen.  Sedgwick.  This  them  to  retire  to  Chancellorsville.  Tnis  abandonment 
movement  wiw  intended  only  as  a  demonstration,  but  of  his  forward  movement  was  depressing  to  ^e  eoklien 
Hed>;wi(!k  had  orders  to  carry  the  enemy's  works  if  a  at  that  time,  and  has  been  condemned  hf  all  the 
lar/^o  forcx!  hIiouM  l)e  detached  in  the  opposite  direc-  genenils  engaged  in  it,  and  by  all  military  cnticB  nnoe 
tion,  and  to  purHue  t  hem  if  they  should  retreat  toward  that  time.  Tnere  was  every  reason  to  push  on  both  to 
]ii(^lnnond.  (xen.  SliK'um  reached  Chancellorsville  on  secure  Banks^s  Ford,  thus  oringing  the  two  parts  rf 
Anril  HO  at  2  i».M.  with  40,(KK)  men,  and  Gen.  Couch,  the  Union  army  nearer  together  by  six  miles,  and  also 
wrio  hail  l)cen  waiting  until  the  United  States  Ford  was  to  fight,  if  there  must  be  a  battle,  outsiae  of  the 
uncovonid,  cnNwed  there  with  the  divisions  of  French  highly-disadvantageous  ground  of  the  Wildemen. 
II lid  IIanc(K*k,  and  arrived  the  same  eveningji^  The  The  day  was  wasted,  however ;  and  Hooker,  forfeitiiig 
('liaiKM'lIor  house,  where  Gen.  Hooker  now  estaDiished  all  the  superiority  gained  by  his  advance  and  sorprise 
his  h(*adr(inirterH,  was  a  large  brick  mansion  in  a  clear-  of  the  enemy,  withdrew  to  act  on  the  defensive,  ffii 
ing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  tnict  known  as  the  troops  were  massed  along  the  roads  leading  finom  Chan- 
Wild  crn(»HH,  and  with  its  outbuildings  constituted  cellorsville,  his  line  somewhat  resembline  the  letter 
(yhanccllorHville.  Throughout  this  region  the  original  J.  At  the  top,  or  extreme  left^  stood  Meade;  then 
fon*Hts  liml  lK;en  cut  down  for  fuel  for  iron-furnaces,  came  Couches  division,  reaching  to  Chanoelloraville. 
and  a  <lonHe  secondary  growth  of  pines  and  scrub  Slocum^s  and  Sickles's  corps  occupied  the  cnrre,  and 
(*ovenMJ  th(i  scanty  soil.  From  Orange  Court- House  to  Howard  the  extremity  on  the  right,  at  DowdaD'e  ta>T- 
FredcrickHliurg  ran  an  old  turnpike  road,  which  had  em,  where  the  roads  diverged.  Hancock  was  at  some 
Ihmmi  Hup|)1cnionte<l  by  a  plank  road  nearly  parallel,  distance  east  of  the  Chancellor  housCj  his  line  cnMBDg 
For  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  (chancellorsville  the  both  the  river-road  and  the  old  turnpike, 
plank  road  (M*cut>ie<l  the  line  of  the  turnpike,  but  to  Gen.  Lee  approached  this  part  on  Fridav  evening. 
the  east  they  <li verged,  again  reuniting  about  seven  and  found  the  Union  position  too  strong  to  be  aasailea 
niilcH  fntni  Fn^lerickHburg.  Another  road  ran  north-  in  front ;  but  Jackson  snggest^  a  thoroughlycharao- 
enst  fn>m  ChantvUorsville,  then  tunied  to  follow  the  teristic  movement  with  his  whole  com  across  Hooker'f 
(HHirw^  of  the  river,  and  touched  it  at  Banks*s  Ford,  ftt)nt  and  around  his  right  flank,  wnich  was  the  on)y 
four  niilt*^  west  of  rVtMloricksburg.  weak  point  of  the  Union  line,  being,  in  militaiy  phraeSi 
(U'u.  !LH)ker«  tm  the  evening  of  April  30,  issued  a  *Mn  the  air'' — ^that  is,  without  an^  natural  or  utificiai 
eongratulatoT>'  onier  to  his  troops  on  the  success  of  supnort^  Tliough  such  a  separation  of  his  forces  WM 
the  movemonts  In  fact,  Ixhs's  army  was  in  a  serious  condemned  by  the  strict  rules  of  militaiy  science,  jrel 
pre<lii*atnent.     Sedgwick  and  Reynolds  threatened  it  Lee,  seeing  that  Hooker  had  already  shrank  back  nom 

w    1    .  1  I  1 M    TF    1        ..1  ^  ,  ..  «.  1   ..,        ,  .  much  to  Jack- 

i  pennianon  to 
carry  out  his  scheme.    On  Saturday  morning|  then, 
lo  one.    Ucn.  Stuart  had  sent  to  lice  information  of  Jackson  moved  westward  by  a  wood-HMd^  keeping  hs 
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■laivih  as  much  concealed  as  poesible,  and  uBin/r  Stu-  Beny's  brigade  was  now  ordered  to  form  across  the 

art's  cavalry  to  feel  the  Union  lines.     In  passing  Wei-  main  road  and  drive  back  the  enemy.     From  tbe  ar- 

fbrd's  Furnace,  however,  his  column  came  in  full  view  tillery  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corns  some  guns 

of  Sickles's  troopiu  which  had  been  pushed  out  near  were  gathered,  and,  being  planted  unoer  Warren's 

the  road  to  the  Furnace.    From  this  time  on  there  direction,  prevented  Jackson  s  further  advance  along 

were  frequent  indications  of  Jackson's  movement,  but  the  road.    Meantime,  Sickles  had  been  recalled,  ana 

it  waa  seneral]v  interpreted  as  a  retreat  to  Gordons-  Pleasonton,  with    his    cavalry,  on    reaching    Hazel 

TiDe.    Siokles  had  soon  driven  the  Confederates  from  Grove  clearing,  found  it  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of 

the  road,  and  Bimey  pushed  on  to  the  Furnace,  where  itnig^linff  fugitives.    By    a  cavaby  cham  and  the 

he  captured  an  entire  Georgia  regiment    About  noon  effective  nandlin^  of  some  guns,  butespecial]^  owing  to 

ScklcB  reported  that  he  could  make  a  flank  attack  on  the  loss  of  organization  produced  by  their  rapid  advance 

Jadkflon,  and  later  he  obtained  the'affiistance  of  Pleas-  through  the  woods,  JacKson's  men  were  comfMilled  to 

onion's  cavalry,  while  Williams's  division  from  Slo-  pause,  their  army  having  been  broken  up  by  its  very 

enm's  corps,  and  even  Barlow's  reserve  brigade  from  success.     Gen.  Lee,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Jackson's 

Howard's  corps,  were  sent  to  sunport  this  movement,  guns,  made  sufficient  attack  from  the  opoositc  side 

which,  however,  was   greatly  delayed  bv  marching  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent,  yet  Meade,  on 

through  swamps  and  woods.    ImmediateV  &f^r  the  the  extreme  left,  was^  undisturoed. 
first  atteck.  Jackson's  trains  had  turned  off  on  a  side-       After  night  had  set  in,  Jackson,  feeling  the  necessity 

road,  whicn  was  speedily  made  available  for  their  pea-  of  withdrawing  the  troops  which  had  made  the  attack, 

nge,  uid  continued  on  their   way  without  further  that  they  might  reform  their  lines,  ordered  A.  P.  Hill 

intemiption.  to  the  front;  then  with  some  staff-officers  he  rode 

Euiy  in  the  morning  Gen.  Hooker  had  inspected  all  forward  bevond  his  lines  to  reconnoitre.    On  his  return 

Ilia  lines  and  pronounoed  them  strong,  but   at  9.30  his  party,  being  mistaken  for  Federal  cavdry,  wasared 

A.  X.  he  sent  a  drcular  to  Slooum  and  Howard,  etatinr  upon  by  his  own  men,  and  he  himself  wounded.    He 

toe  probalrility  of  Jackson's  intending  to  attack  the  right  wss  carried  to  the  rear,  and  died  a  few  di^s  later  of 

flanK  of  the  Union  army  and  calling  attention  to  the  pneumonia  brought  on  by  his  ii^ury.    Such  was  the 

need  of  extra  defences  there.    Gen.  Howard,  whom  end  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 

tlus  warning  especially  concerned,  certainly  did  not  war — a  revival  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Eng- 

take  sufficient  precautions  to  meet  the  poteible  flank  lish  Puritan  soldier  of  the  seventeenth. 
attaok,  and  only  two  regiments  faced  in  the  direction       G«n.  Sickles  during  Saturday  night  made  an  attack 

hy  which  the  enemy  actually  came.    Howard's  division  on  Jackson's  troops,  but  finally  retired  to  Chancellors- 

commanders,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  notified  ville.    Rejmolds's  (First)  corps  came  up  from  the  north 

him  that  the  enemy  were  massing  in  the  woods  beyond,  aide  of  the  Rappahannock  the  same  night,  but,  though 

hot  both  Howard  and  Hooker  seem  to  have  dismissed  they  were  fresh  and  eager  for  fight,  they  were  detained 

an  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  tliis  quarter.     Gen.  to  guard  the  fords.    The  Eleventh  Corps  had  been  sent 

Bariow,  whose  brigade  formed  Howard  s  reserve,  was  to  me  extreme  left  to  reorganize,  and  Meade  moved 

withdrawn  and  sent  to  sujjport  Sickles,  who  reported  closer  to  Chancellorsville.    Tlicse  three  corps  were  lefl 

dimt  he  was  fighting  the  main  body  of  Jackson's  troops,  unemployed  during  the  battle  of  Sundav. 
But  the  actual  result  of  Sickles' s  well-meant  advance       Anderson,  whose  division  was  on   the  left  of  the 

wae  to  leave  a  gap  of  two  miles  in  the  Union  lines,  and  Confederates  that  remained  with  Lcc^  had  steadily 

fiitalfar  to  weaken  the  right  worked  around  toward  Jackson,  and  his  endeavors  to 

The  increasing  firequenc^  of  minor  attacks  toward  effect  a  junction  were  facilitated  by  the  withdrawal  of 

the  Union  right  had  not  dispelled  the  delusion  that  Sickles.     Gen.  Stuart  quickly  occupied  the  crest  near 

Jabkson  was  retrosting,  and  at  4  P.  m.  that  waiy  gen-  Hazel  Grove  with  artillery,  which  in  the  battle  follow- 

«nd  had  reached  d^e  position  which  he  selected  as  ing  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  new  line  of  the  Union 

most  favorable  for  his  purpose.    He  had  crossed  the  troops  at  Fairview,  a  crest  half  a  mile  west  of  Chan- 

Oraoge  plank  road,  by  which  he  might  have  reached  cellorsvUle.    Early  on  Sunday  morning  the  assault  was 

Howard  s  right,  and  had  gone  on  to  the  turnpike  which  renewed  in  three  columns,  and  the  Union  defences 

brought  him  in  from  the  north-west.    His  troops  were  both  north  and  south  of  the  plank  road,  the  latter 

formed  perpendiculaHy  to  the  turnpike  on  each  side,  being  manned  in  part  by  raw  troops,  were  quickly  taken 

Bodes's  and  Colston's  divisions  leading,  while  A.  P.  by  Jackson's  veterans,  burning  to  avenge  ms  loss. 

Hill  supported  them  and  covered  both  roads.    Thus,  After  a  severe  strugcrle  the  Union  troops  were  finally 

with  his  lines  overlapping  the  doomed  Eleventh  Corps,  compelled  to  fall  back  to  a  new  line  at  Faurview  Heights, 

Jaekson  advanced  througn  the  woods  without  sendmg  half^a  mile  west  of  Chancellorsville.    The  artillery  at 

out  skirmishers.    At  6  P.  H.  the  Union  soldiers  were  Hazel  Grove,  well  ser\'cd  by  Walker,  now  began  to  tell 

floattered  through  their  camp  preparing  supper,  when  on  the  Union  lines,  and  inflicted  the  severest  losses  of 

the  Confederates  burst  from  the  woods  and  with  a  the  day.     In  resisting  Stuart's  repeated  assaults  on  the 

fierce  yell  dashed  against  the  little  handful  that  con-  Union  right  centre,  WiUiams  had  exhausted  his  ammu- 

fitmted  them.  ^  Gen.  Devens  bravely  exerted  himself  nition,  and  could  no  longer  hold  his  ground.     Biroey, 

to  stem   the    irresistible    shock,   and,   though  soon  of  Sickles' s  corps,  had  steadily  supported  him,  but  was 

wounded,  ordered  up  his  reserves ;  but  they  also  were  now  reduced  to  the  same  strait,     biekles  sent  re].>cated 

«wept  away.    Even  three  regiments  which  Gen.  Cari  and  urgent  demands  for  reinforccmentB,  but  about  that 

Sohnn  had  posted  north  of  the  turnpike,  facing  west,  time  a  chance  ball  struck  a  |x>st  against  which  Hooker 

were  also  driven  hack  in  utter  confusion.     Buschbeck's  was  loaning,  on  the  porch  of  the  Chancellor  hou.sc.  and 

brigade  formed  behind  a  slight  entrenchment  which  he  fell  stunne^I.     iicfore  he  recoven'd  suflicioiitly  to 

had  been  throvm  across  the  rcMSui,  and  with  his  artiller}'  give  onlers  the  Union  troops  were  driven  completely 

^ve  some  check  to  Jackson's  headlong  career.  back  to  the  Chancellor  cloarinc:.  where  acrain  the  vote- 

The  stream  of  fiagitives  had  already  reached  Chan-  rans  trained  by  Jackson  displayed  the  pertinacity  of  their 

enlhiinvilln    before   Hooker  was   roused   to  activity,  leader.    Hooker  on  his  recovcn'  ordered  the  Cfiancelluf 
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houm  to  }/",  Tt-XintnmhtA  to  the  enemy  and  new  lines  to  Sedrwick.  for  insaffident  leaaoBg,  ddayed  hia  niarA 

U;  i'onufA  at  the  w  hit«  houiic,  about  half  a  mile  north  till  1  p.  M.    Bat,  even  had  he  moved  nith  the  ntmoat 

of  th<:  iorun^T.  promptncflB.  the  battle  of  Chancellonville  had  beev 

'niouf^li  the  OmMtnU'n  had  thus  at  last  gained  the  decided  while  he  was  gaining  the  Heurhts  of  FMlericks- 

cyrntn)  (ir^int,  m  ezhaaHtf*«l  wc-r»f  they  at  the  time  that  bure.     After  some  resistance  to  Sedgiiick*s  march, 

iftiti.  SirkUrs  t/yjk,  InKtcrad  of  losing,  men  and  material,  Wilcox  fell  back  to  Salem  church,  about  a  mile  south 

and  in  hix  ref^^^rt  »>-»  that  '*  if  another  cjrpfl,  or  even  of  Banks's  Ford,  where  3IcLaw8,  sent  out  by  Lee  with 

liyMK)  fn«n,  harl  bficn  available  on  that  nart  of  the  four  brigades,  had  taken  a  strong  position.    The  church 

fiitid,  J  U:lieve  the  (jattlc  would  have  resulted  in  our  and  schoolhouse,  forming  a  salient  on  the  right  of  the 

f:ivor."    And  yet  there  were  within  easv  reach  three  Confederate  line,  were  sharply  contested. 

c>rpH—M<railf:'H,R4;ynolfls's,  and  Howard  9— which  had  While  Hooker  had  sent  word  to  Sedgwick  that  he 

miip'*'\y  B  innn  c^ngaged  in  the  fight ;  while  Meade,  on  must  reljr  on  himself,  Lee,  divining  Hooker*8  intention 

U'hiiif  01  hlmholf  aiid  Reynolds,  had  expressly  asked  to  remam  inactive,  sent  Anderson  back  to  reinforce 

for  Ifravf;  to  tak<;  (rart.    The  disaster  was  not  owing  to  McLaws.     Gren.  Eariy,  too,  hating  been  informed  of 

hu'k  of  trftarhtic  on  part  of  the  Koldicrs,  but  to  lack  of  Sedg^ck's  movement,  returned  and  took  the  FVed- 

gfrnfmlnhip  on  fiartof  the  commander.     On  the  op-  ericksburg  Heights,  where  only  a  handful  of  troops  had 

ittmiU:  M»Ui  n<*vr;r  did  troops  fight  better  than  those  been  left,  and  then  followed  Sedgirick,  hopin||^  to  re- 

iiardy  vfrt^rans  whfjHe  leailer  had  been  snatched  from  unite  the   Confederate  forces.     Thus  Sedgwick  was 

thf^m  by  n;niorm?lMW  fate.     Through  tangled  woods,  surrounded  on  three  sides,  while  the  road  to  Banks's 

aKiiiiiHi    wi;ll-coiiHtnicted  field-works,  through   death-  Ford  offered  but  a  precarious  line  of  retreat    At  9  a.  x. 

df 'tiling  artilknry  fire,  they  toiled,  and  when  their  am-  on  Monday   he  sent  a  full  account  of  his  sitnation 

munition  was  gone  pressed  on  with  the  bayonet  till  th^  to  Hooker,  and  was  directed  to  hold  his  position,  or  at 

hiul  won  the  di^iieratcly-conteste^l  fiokl.  least  the  south  side  of  the  fofd,  as  Hooker  intended  to 

Hut.  till!  fighting  was  not  all  on  the  Union  right ;  on  renew  the  advance  the  next  momuig.    Sed^ck  sdl 

4  li;tl  rcfntrf!,  where  (v(*ary  was  posted  facing  to  the  uiged  that  permission  should  be  given  to  him  to  cross 


iiig,  wrrv' oxhuuHt^'d,  and  nindo  no  attempt  to  molest  20,000  men  to  hold  in  check  four  times  that  number, 
IJaiiciH'k,  whoHe  i>oHitiun  to  tlio  casf  they  outflanked,  and  moved  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  against  Sedg- 
ii:iii«'«ii'k  had  stciuilly  <M)nfrniit(>d  Mcliaws  and  Andcr-  wick.  At  6  P.  M.  he  had  ftiUv  completed  nis  arrange- 
M4>i),  and  wan  tlu*  histdf  tlu*  Union  (*oiiiinandcr8  to  re-  Xients  for  attack,  and  especialjv  directed  that  efforts  De 
I  in-  In  thr  new  lini's,  whifh  ho  di<l  in  safety.  made  to  break  the  centre  of  Sedgwick's  line  and  thus 

Our  pari  of  (M»n.  IliHtktTH  plan  had  tH>en  that  Oon.  Scatter  the  whole  force.  Daikness,  however,  was 
KtMiirwirk,  aOt*r  croHsing  thv  Kappa liarmrN'k.  should  already  coming  on,  and  a  fog  from  the  river  increased 
All  ark  (jrn.  Ik'o  in  the  n^nr,  ar<l,  although  he  himself  the  ol^'urity.  Tlic  movements,  therefore,  were  made 
had  failed  to  make  the  attm*k  in  front,  he  insisted  thu  soparatclv,  the  chief  attack  being  by  Eariy  against 
ni(»re  that  (lon.  Se<lgwi(*k.  wlio  had  about  22,(N)0  men,  Howe's  line,  which  was  rendered  weak  by  its  length; 
nhouid  exeeute  this  prt  of  the  plan.  On  Saturday  but  the  onset  was  bravely  and  skilfidly  repulsed.  By 
evenini;  <}on.  Sedgwiek  started  by  the  Howling  (vreon  those  ficree  and  determined  attacks,  Sedgwick  was  con- 
roail,  lending  south,  but  wasuDerwanl  nni(>nMl  to  march  firmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  recroesing  the 
on  KnMlenekMliiirg.  (fen.  Karly.  who  held  the  Heights  river,  and  dunng  the  night,  having  sent  several  des- 
of  Krederieksluirg  with  sr»iNi  Confedeniles,  had  on  Suit"  patches  to  Hooker,  at  last  obtained  from  him  a  reluctant 
iirday  nit»rnim;Htar(i  «1  out  to  join  Uv,  but  hml  rotnniod.  consent.  As  soon  as  the  enemjr  discovered  the  move* 
Setli'wiek'ri  advani-e  eauii<Mi.4]y  entennl  the  town  al>ont  ment  the:^  directed  their  batteries  toward  the  bridges 
davl-reak  on  Sundav.  but  were  assailo«i  fnmi  Whind  a  and  the  river-banks.  Sedgwick  went  into  camp  on  the 
MtMie  wall.  The  Tnion  genend  (iibUm.  who  had  8«>  north  side,  keoning  a  guara  near  the  ford.  The  Sixth 
lur  l.un  :ii  ralnioiiili,  ni»w  enissiMl  dire«'t1v  in  front  of  Corps  had  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  suf- 
Kreilerii-ksburi:  and  joined  Sedirwiek's  riglit.  Warren,  foml  no  other  detriment;  it  even  brought  off  over  a 
who  liatl  i»onie  diiivtly  fiMui  llo»>ker's  lieadquartors,  thousand  prisoners 

nv.tnu.Mirrd  die  i  round  toward  the  lleitrhts;  at  evor>'  <»9»-  I  av.  having  thus  completely  succeeded  in  his  im- 
p:ir(  u  w;is  loiniil  tlijt  the  eni'uiv's  batteries  Imn^  ou  nu^iiate  objiH-t — that  of  driving  Sedgwick  over  the  river 
the  ap|ui';i.'lie>.  Ii  w:tN  divided  then  to  make  the  —was  able  again  to  turn  his  whole  attention  to  Hooker, 
iisMiuli  I'M  :ii)  I'NtiMidol  hoe.  so  that  ilu'  enemy's  tonv  Avho  riMnained  n< r ' iless  jind  listless  near  Chancetiors- 
i>»uld  not  W  i-tMieeiu riled  at  any  ivuni  The  tn>i»|i8*  ville.  On  that  nijiht.  indivd.  IIix)kcr.  who  had  jire- 
wen*  |ro|HTiy  thsiuiMd.  and  uio\i«l  uallantly  to  their  detenuiued  on  a  n^tn^at,  eallinl  a  conference  of  his 
work.  Ou  (he  left  ihree  siiMUiiu*' i*oluniiis  earried  ei>r|\H  ixmimauders.  wljo  wore  imanimously  in  favor  of 
t'eiuetery  lldl.  then  \\wx\\  lo  ilu-  m-lu  and  a.ssisled  the  a  renewal  of  the  att;uk,  oxvvi»t  Siekles,  who  tot>k  the 
tuher  Miirnuuv  \\\\\\ .  who  had  adx.ou'i-.l  direetly  fn»m  ii'^^^^d  that  the  state  of  iH>litie;il  affairs  did  not  then 
tlu'iMiy.  u>  lakuii-  ^l.^r\e's  llii»lii>  The  1o>.n  of  the  allow  even  the  risk  of  anotlur  defeat.  Hooker's  de- 
I'uion  tps'ps  was  \i'i\  lir,n>.  I'ui  flh' I'hirf  ol'ieet  w:is  lennination  was  uiiehanged.  and  tion.  Warren  j>re- 
i;auje,l  K.irlx  s  lerv  i-  « as  rut  ni  two.  ihe  main  part  J^anvi  a  new  line  for  the  anny.  pn>ttvtinir  the  Tnited 
Umu:;  \v\\  U'low  ihe  town,  wheiv  I  hex  nui^hi  ha\e  Kvu  Nates  Foni.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  artinery  began 
cru.«<heil  h.id  HOC  Seltwiek  m  onler*  nspiiri'd  him  to  to  et\>«s,  .ihluuuh  a  heavy  riin  had  sot  in.  and  a  few 
wo\e  ui  the  eppiwite  dlixsiion.  hours  later  a  sudden  ris*'  in  tl:e  rivor  took  i^laoe.     The 
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oroaaiiig,  however,  proceoded  without  intorraption,  and  chancellor  from  veiy  earU'  times  until  the  breaking 
was  aooomDh^ed  by  8  A.H. ,  May  6.  Lee  had  already  out  of  the  Bcvolution.  In  New  York  the  power  to 
ezhansted  niB  ammunition,  and  made  no  serious  attack  hold  a  court  of  chancery  was  especially  conferred  upon 
on  the  troops,  which  thus  escaped  a  still  more  drcadM  the  governor  by  an  ordinance  o*^  the  Lords  of  Plauta- 
catastrophe.  Hooker  on  returning  to  the  position  he  tims  and  Trade  passed  in  1701.^  Little  business,  how- 
had  oooupied  during  the  winter  issued  a  boastful  order  evsr  was  done  in  this  court  owing  to  a  general  dislike 
inconsistent  with  the  plain  facts,  while  Lee,  with  that  on  tLo  part  of  the  public  or  its  constitution  and  meth- 
tme  relijpons  feeling  which  characterized  his  whole  od  of  procedure.    In  New  Jersey  the  governor  s  court 

"      ,  of  chancery  was  first  established  m  1705.    In  Penn^yl- 


r,  thanked  his  soldiers  for  their  heroic  conduct, 

bnt  ascribed  the  victoir  to  GkxL    The.  losses  of  the  vania  the  county  courts  had  in  the  early  da^'s  of  the 

cainpai^  aooording  to  the  official  reports,  were,  on  the  province  a  distinct  equitable  side  in  which  justice  was 

'Union  siae,  17,197.  of  whom  4601  were  from  the  Sixth  administered  purely  according  to  the  nrinciplesof  chan- 

Oom  (Sedgwick's)  and  4039  from  the  Third  Corps  eery.     So  distmct  was  this  branch  or  their  jurisdiction 

(Sickles't);  on  the  Confederate  side,  13,019,  of  whom  from  their  ordinaiy  common-law  powers  that  in  several 

^292  were  from  Jackson's  corps.  instances  a  county  court  sitting  in  eouity  reversed  its 

The  colnmn  of  cavahy  which  had  set  out  under  own  judgment  previously  entered  wnile  sitting  as  a 

Stoneman  on  April  27  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  court  of  law.    A  violent  opposition  to  the  exercise  of 

the  29th,  and  then  divided,  Averill  being  directed  to  these  powers  was,  however,  speedily  developed  among 

push  to  Cnlpeper  Court-house,  while  Stoneman  moved  the  colonists,  and  before  the  year  1700  the  equitable 

southward  and  crossed  the  Rapidan.    Averill  was  dila-  functions  of  the  court  seem  largely  to  have  ceased. 

toiy  in  his  movements,  and  his  command  was  afterward  In  1720,  Gov.  Keith  erected  a  court  of  chancery  in 

S'tod  to  I^easonton.    Stoneman,  after  reaching  Louisa  the  province,  in  which  he  himself,  assisted  by  his 

omt-honse,  dispersed  his  forces.     The  smaOness  of  council,  presided.     This  tribunal  did  little  business, 

the  detachments  prevented  their  doing  much  damage ;  but  maintained  a  precarious  existence  for  sixteen  years, 

minor  bridges  were  bomt,  the  Virginia  Central  Rail-  when  it  was  finally  abolished  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 

road  WHS  broken  up  for  several  miles,  but  the  Freder-  assembly.    Since  1736  no  separate  court  of  equity  has 

icksharff  and  Richmond  Railroad — ^^ich  was  the  main  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  until  nearly  the  close  of 

route  otLee's  communications,  and  the  destruction  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  any  equitable  powers  vestr 

which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition — ^was  ed  in  the  courts  of  common  law.     Several  oi'  the  best 

left  almost  intact     When  the  six  days   rations  with  recognized  principles  of  equitv  were,  however,  regarded 

which  he  had^  started  were  consumed,  although  the  as  imbedded  in  the  law  of  the  State,  and  justice  was 

whole  conntiy  in  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  army  was  accordingly  administered  to  suitors  in  accordance  with 

open  to  invasion,  C^n.  Stoneman  began  to  return,  and  those  pnnciplcs  through  the  medium  of  the  forms  of 

on    Mi^  6  he  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.     The  the  common  law.     In  Delaware  the  early  system  of 

■light  damace  wrought  by  his  troopers  was  speedily  common-law  courts  with  a  distinct  equity  side,  which 

repaired,  and  the  raid  had  no  practical  effect,  (j.  p.  l.  ]  it  shared  at  first  with  Pennsylvania,  was  continued  until 

CHANCERY.  Thefunctionsof  a  court  of  chancery  the  Revolution. 
Bmm  Vol  V  ^^  ^^  discharged  in  the  United  States  „  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  vanous 
pTsi  Am!  at  different  times  in  various  wa>^  States  in  framing  their  constitutions  differed  broadly 
SSti  ^^^  ^^'  ^  *^®  Revolution  no  trace  of  the  m  to  the  wisest  method  of  providing  for  the  admin- 
Bdln-ed.).  ^^j^gg  ^f  equitable  jurisdiction  can  be  istration  of  equity.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
found  in  the  province  of  New  Hampshire.  In  Mas-  aware,  Marj'land,  and  South  Carolina  distinct  courts 
sachuaetts  the  general  court  seems  in  the  earliest  times  of  chancery  were  erected,  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
to  have  acted  as  a  court  of  chancery.  In  1685,  however,  chancellor.  In  Virginia  separate  circuit  courts  of 
the  court  freed  itself  from  the  performance  of  these  chancery  were  erected,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
duties,  imposing  them  upon  the  magistrates  in  each  Bubject,  however,  to  review  by  an  appellate  court  of 
county.  Ui  1692  an  act  was  passed  whereby  the  gov-  law  and  equity.  A  like  course  was  subsequently  pur- 
emor  and  council  were  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  sued  by  the  State  of  Michigan  in  framing  its  judicial 
eonrt  of  chancery.  In  1694  this  act  was  repealed,  and  system.  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
aqoitaUe  powers  were  vested  in  a  new  tribunal,  to  con-  bama  distinct  courts  of  equity  have  alwavs  existed. 
Bflt  of  three  commissioners  appointed  bv  the  governor,  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  such  tribunals 
«dio  were  to  be  asnsted  in  their  labors  by  five  masters  are  not  well  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
in  chancery.  For  some  cause  this  act  was  obnoxious  to  ple.  Accordingly,  in  several  of  the  States  where  sep- 
the  home  authorities,  and  it  was  accordingly  disallowed  arate  courts  ot  chancery  were  ori^rinally  adopted  they 
fay  the  rpyal  council.  From  this  period  until  the  Revo-  have  since  been  abolished.  Virginia  discarded  them  in 
lataon  no  distinct  court  of  equity  was  erected  in  Massa-  1830,  New  York  in  1840,  Michigan  in  1872,  and  South 
dnuetts.  The  conmion-lawcourts  were,  however,  vested  Carolina  in  1873.  The  remaining  States  in  which  sep- 
wilii  equitable  powers  in  relation  to  mortgages,  penalties,  arate  equity  tribunals  still  exist  are  New  J  ersey ,  Dela. 
And  some  other  distinctive  features  of  equitable  juris-  ware,  Marj'land,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
diction.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  the  powers  Alabama.  „  ,  ^  .  .  «  ,  tt  •  i  o 
of  die  common-law  courts  with  regard  to  matters  of  Bythetermsof  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
eqniuble  cognizance  were  in  provincial  times  siibstan-  and  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789^  passed  in  pursuance 
tially  similar  to  those 
chnsetts.     In  Connecticut 

penalties  and  forfeitures  .  .       ..   ,  in 

1672.      In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Marvland,   Vir-  the  course  and  practice  ot  chancery,  and  will  never  m- 

ginia,  both  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  t'ho  colonial  terfere  where  there  is  a  phiin,  adequate,  and  complete 

goveraor  seems  to  have  cxerciBed  the  fiiiv  tinns  uf  a  remedy  at  law.   Somewhat  similar  is  the  method  ot  ad- 
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ministering  equTtv  now  in  force  in  Maine,  New  Hamp-  and  especially  in  his  skilfbl  fighting  in  the  retieat  from 
Bhire,  Vermont,  5lassachiisetts,  Rhode  LslHiid,  Conneo-  Constantina  to  Bona.  LieatenantrOoJonel  in  1837  ami 
ticut.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  marirJuil'de-camp  in  1840,  he  was  nude  a  jgsnend  ty 
Carolina,  (Georgia,  Texas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  the  due  d' Aumale,  then  governor,  and  was  vigoraiu  in 
Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Oregon.  In  all  these  States  the  the  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kaaer.  Upon  the  overthrow  of 
common-law  courts  are  vested  either  by  the  constitution  Iiouis  Philippe  in  1848  he  returned  to  France,  and  of- 
or  by  stiitute  with  specifio  equity  powers,  and  the  method  fered  his  services  to  the  provisional  government  He 
adoi)ted  lor  administering  enuitAblc  relief  is  more  oi  less  was  appointed  minister  to  Berlin,  but  preiened  to  re- 
closely  modelled  upon  that  obtaining  in  the  former  High  main  among  tlie  stirrinic  and  muie  important  wxTie%  nf 
Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  In  the  remaining  States  Paris.  He  gave  vigorous  support  to  the  provisioBd 
of  the  Union  no  distinction  now  exists  between  actions  ffovernment  putting  down  insurrections  that  would 
at.  law  ami  suitp  in  equitv.  Courts  are  erected  which  nave  overthrown  it  At  this  time  Cavaignacu  then 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  causes,  and  codes  have  m  command  in  Algeria,  was  elected  to  the  l^rislatnie, 
been  passed  providing  for  the  redress  of  all  civil  in-  and  Changamier  was  ordered  thither  to  take  his  place; 
jums  by  one  form  of  action.  The  following  arc  the  but,  having  been  also  elected  to  a  seat,  he  remained  in 
States  which  have  adopted  this  course  of  procedure:  P^;  and  when  soon  after  the  sapreme  power  was  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Missouri,  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  the  hands  of  Cavaignao,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Nebraidea,  Utah,  South  Carolina,  Louisianai  Wisconsin,  the  National  Guard.  When  Louis  Napoleon  was  elect- 
Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Nevada.  ed  president  he  retained  this  command,  which,  with  the 

But  notwithstanding  the  sweening  change  effected  m  troops  in  the  capital,  numbered  100,000  men.     He  was 

these  States,  it  has  nevertheless  oeen  found  necessary  to  snccessful  in  keeping  order  during  this  stonqy  period ; 

make  provision  for  the  administration  of  certain  equit-  but  as  he  was  openly  opposed  to  the  Bepubliq,  lie  was 

able  remedies,  the  absence  of  which  would  inevitablv  watched  kst  he  should  play  the  part  of  Gen.  Monk  in 

result  in  a  failure  of  iustice  in  many  casea    Aocoro-  restoring  the  monarchy.  Althougn  he  had  many  friends 

in^l^)  ii^ unctions  ana  writs  of  nt  exeat  are  issued,  and  sunporters,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 

specific  peribrmancc  granted,  and  receivers  appointed  when  the  cowjg  d'itcU  came  on  the  2d  of  December,  he 

according  to  the  practice  and  course  of  chanceiy,  but  was  arrested  m  his  bed  in  the  morning,  and  taken  to 

under  common-law  or  special  statutoiy  forms.  Mazas,  where  he  was  detained  for  several  day&     By 

(l.  L.,  JR.)  a  decree  of  the  new  Government,  on  Jan.  9,  1852,  he 

CHANDLER,  Zaghariah  (1813-1879),  an  Amen-  was  banished  from  France.  He  took  up  his  residence 
can  Senator,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  N.  H.,  Dec  10, 1813.  at  Malines  in  Belgium,  refusing  to  return  when  special 
Afier  receiving  a  common-school  education  he  engaged  permission  was  granteo.  In  ^Iaroh.  1855,  he  imbbshed 
in  trade,  and  in  1833  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  a  violent  denial  of  the  char^  maae  by  M.  V^ron  (in 
very  sua'^'ssful  as  a  dry-goods  merchant.  In  1851  he  his  Mimoires  cTun  Bourgeois  de  Jphru)  that  in  1£^9 
was  elected  mayor  of  Detroit,  and  his  energy  and  sue-  he  had  joined  in  the  proposal  to  anest  his  oolleagues 
cess  in  the  canvass  for  that  office  caused  Iiim  to  be  Cavai^nac,  Lamorici^re,  and  others.  On  thedecura- 
selccted  by  the  Whigs  as  their  candidate  for  governor  tion  of  a  general  amnesty  he  returned  to  France,  and 
of  the  State  in  the  next  year,  but  he  was  defeated.  He  resided  on  his  estates.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
afterwards  joined  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870,  he  offered  his  services  for 
party,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  command  in  chief,  they  were  courteously  declined, 
1850  to  succeed  (len.  I^ewis  Ciu^s.  He  served  on  the  but  he  was  called  by  the  emperor  to  Metz  on  the 
committee  on  commerce,  and  in  his  two  subsequent  8th  of  August  On  uie  withdrawal  of  Napoleon  fiom 
terms  wiis  chairman  of  that  committee.  He  was  active-  Metz,  Changamier  remained  with  Bazaine,  and  par- 
ly conconied  in  all  the  legislation  connected  with  the  ticipated  in  the  fierce  battles  around  that  city.  Upmi 
Civil  War  and  the  reconstniction  of  the  Southern  the  truce  which  preceded  the  capitulation  he  was  sent 
States.  When  his  third  term  expired  the  legislature  to  Prince  Frederick  Charles  to  negotiate  terms.  The 
of  Michigan  elected  a  Senator  less  pronounced  m  oppo-  propositions  with  which  he  was  charired  were — 1,  to  be 


^  -  .  -  imperial  legislature  __ 
president  of  the  Republican  national  committee,  and  France  should  be  called  together  and  r^uested  to  form 
not  only  perfonued  most  arduous  labor  during  the  a  new  government  to  be  supported  by  Basaine's  army. 
campaign,  but  when  the  result  of  the  election  was  in  These  propositions  being  aedined  and  a  surrender  de- 
dispute  succee<led  in  having  the  election  of  Mr.  K  B.  mandea,  he  shared  the  fate  of  the  army,  and  was  for 
Haves  recojrnized  and  proved.  In  1879  he  returned  a  short  time  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  When  peace  was 
to  his  furmer  place  in  the  Senate,  and  during  the  concluded  he  returned  to  France,  and  his  popularity  was 
autumn  took  part  in  an  exciting  ))olitical  campaign,  manifested  by  his  election  to  the  House  by  four  differ- 
After  making  an  effective  speech  in  Chicago,  Nov.  1,  ent  cor.8tituencie8.  While  in  his  seat  he  presented  a 
1879.  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  summary  of  the  events  at  Metz,  in  which  he  bhuned 


nme 


the  briiif  campai^iu  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  in  Mahon.     He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  committee  of 


ISUo,  and  was  pnnuoted  to  a  captamcy  m  1S20.     He  apiH)inted  to  form,  if  pra<'ticable,  a  monarehical  consti- 

was  s«'Mt  to  Al^i-ria  in  1S:;0,  and  distinguished  himself  tution,  and  to  find  out  the  attitude  and  views  of  the 

gn'atly  un  uvltv  occasiun— in  the  exixKlition  to  Ma^k^ra  comte  de  Chamborfl,  the  representative  of  the  Bour- 

tnd  in  Gvn.  Clausel's  cami)aign  against  Achmet  Bey,  bon  line,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  accept  a  constitu- 
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UoDal  oompromise  if  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne,  where.    Mi.  Ghanning  is  a  writer  of  vast  and  irregular 

When  the  prince  renised  any^  compromise,  Changar^  learning,  an  acute  critic,  an  odd  humorist  and  a  poet 

iner  moved  to  place  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  profound  insight  and  delicate  beauty  of  verse  in  hii 

of  MacMahon  vof  ten  years  fix)m  1873.     He  was  elect-  best  passages.    In  other  poems  he  is  harsh,  roughi 

ed  a  senator  for  life  I7  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  careless,  and  even  grotesque,  so  that  he  has  not  made 

YD  1875:  he  died  of  seroos  apoplexy  on  Feb.  14,  1877.  that  impression  on  the  public  diat  his  rare  merits  de- 

(h.  c.)  serve.                                                       (f.  b.  s.) 

CHANNING,  William  Ellert,   an  American  CHANNING,  William  Henbt.  an  American  cler- 

met,  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Ghanning  and  nephew  of  Dr.  ^yman,  cousin  of  the  poet  W.  E.  Ghanning,  was  bom 

WiDiun  EDoy  Ghanning,  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  m  BoE^n,  May  25,  1810,  the  son  of  Fraicis  Dana 

10,   1818.    His  mother   (of  the   Perkins  family  in  Ghanning.    He  was  educated  in  Lancaster.  Mass.,  at 

Beaton)  dying  earily,  he  was  sent  in  lus  eighth  year  to  the  Boston  Iiatin  School,  and  Harvard  College,  grad- 

the  Bound ^11  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  uating  at  the  last  in  1829.      He  studio  divinity  at 

Motley  the  historian  was  one  of  his  schoolfeDows  and  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  was  ordained  as  a 

Oeoige  Bancroft  one  of  his  teachers.    After  iurther  Unitarian  mmister  at  Cincinnati  in  1835.    During  the 

fltodly  in  the  Boston  Ladn  School  he  entered  Harvard  *'  Transcendental "  period  (1838-48)  he  returned  to  New 

CUlege»  whero  his  nnde,  Edward  T.  Ghanning,  was  England,  and  preached  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  else- 

jauliiawr  of  ihotnrin ;  Imt  the  regularity  of  oollege-li&  where;  edited  The  Present  and  The  Harbinger ^  and 

una  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  never  nadoated.    In  1896  was  connected  with  several  experiments  in  Christian 

be  b^nn  to  write  verses  ftir  the  Boston  JonmcUy  and  socialism  along  with  Horace  Greeley,  Greorge  Ripley, 

printed  some  youthfdl  essays  on  Shakespeare,  dii^lay-  Charies  A.  Dana,  and  Alfred  Brisbane.    In  1848  he 

mm  some  power  as  a  critic    In  1839  he  removed  to  was  president  of  the  Boston  Union  of  Associationietd, 

Uunois,  and  lived  for  a  year  in  a  log  cabin  which  he  and  m  the  same  year  published  his  most  important 

baiH  with  his  own  hands.    In  1840  he  went  to  Cincin-  work,  the  Memoir  of  TrtZZuim  EUery  Channmoy  hia 

naU,  where  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  became  con-  unde.^  He  had  previously  written  much  for  the  JScrik 

neotod  for  a  time  with   the   OaaieiU,    In  1841   he  American  Review,  Chrittian  Exammer^  and  Diai^  and 

vstinned  to  New  England,  married  Miss  EUen  Fuller,  in  1840  had  puUished  a  translation  of  Jeoffix)y's  JESc/Uca 

-  --^—  of  Mainiret  Fuller,  whom  he  had  met  in  In  1851  he  published  Memobre  qf  James  H,  PerJdiu; 


leetad  than  aqy  American  vanes  we  have  yet  seen,  the  successor  of  James  Martineau  at  the  Hope  Street 

diathigniahed  from  all  competition  by  two  merits — the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Liverpool  for  four  years.    Retum- 

Unmnmam  ofpeioeption  and  the  i)oet's  trust  in  his  own  ing  at  an  early  period  in  the  Civil  War,  he  was  settled 

gjBobm,    The  wnter  was  not  afraid  to  write  ill ;  he  had  as  pastor  of  a  small  Unitarian  church  at  Washington, 

a  ggreat  meaning  too  moch  at  heart  to  stand  for  trifles,  but  soon  after  the  war  went  to  England  again,  and  has 


published 

Aems  in  1843  it  meT with  no  success.  Manv  of  these  '  GHANNING,  Walter,  M.I>.  (1786-1876),  was 
poems  had  appeared  in  the  Dud  (1840-44),  and  he  bom  at  Newport^  R.  1.,  April  15,  1786.  He  entered 
alao  wrote  prose  for  that  magasine.  In  1844-45  he  Harvard  College  in  1804,  but  did  not  ^;aduate,  leaving 
ima  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  college  in  1807  on  account  of  some  controversy  with  the 
la  1846  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Europe,  sailing  up  the  faculty.  He  studied  medicine  in  Boston  and  Philadel- 
Meditemnean,  and  spending  most  of  nis  time  m  Italy,  phia,  receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Universitv 
Of  thia  journey  some  record  occurs  in  his  Conversationa  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Edinburgh 
Ai  Some,  published  in  Boston  in  1847 — ^the  same  year  and  in  London.  He  began  to  practise  medicine  in  Bos- 
thai  li^  seoond  volume  of /benu  appeared.  This  was  ton  in  1812,  and  in  1815  was  appointedprufcssor  of 
im&vorably  reoeived,  while  his  thira  volume  of  verse,  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  Harvard  Uni- 
ons Wooaman  (1849),  was  aoarody  noticed  at  alL  He  versity,  continuing  to  serve  until  1854,  just  before  go- 
poUiahed  nothing  moro  until  1858,  when  Near  IIoTne  ing  abroad.  He  entered  the  Massachusetts  General 
appeared,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  Thoreau.  In  Hospital  in  1821,  soon  after  it  was  opened  in  Boston, 
laSiHK  he  was  sub^editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Mer-  and  was  one  of  its  physicians  for  nearly  twenty  years : 
am,  and  lived  in  that  city  fbr  a  year  or  two.  His  after  which  term  of  service  he  introduced  the  use  01 
win  died  in  1856,  and  in  1857  he  returned  to  Concord,  etherization  in  childbirth  in  that  and  other  hospitals, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  was  the  most  and  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  new  benefaction  to 
jnfmi^tA  fiieni  Qf  Hawthorne  while  that  author  lived  surgery^  Etherization  in  Ckudbirth  U^)*  This  trea- 
in  the '*  Old  Manse,"  firam  1842  to  1846,  and  he  was  tisc,  which  related  the  history  of  nearly  t>00  cases  coming 
abo  the  daily  companion  of  Thoreau  in  his  walks  and  under  Dr.  Channing's  own  observation,  did  much  to 
diatant  journeyintfa  Inl863-64hebegana  *^Life  of  make  etherization  common  in  Kurope  and  America. 
Thorean"  in  the^oeton  CommonwealuL  which  in  1873  He  continued  in  practice  till  beyond  tae  age  of  eighty, 
he  expanded  into  a  volume  and  published  under  the  and  also  cultivated  literature  a  little,  publishing  Mu* 
title  of  Thoreau  the  PoeS^NaiuraliKL  This  is  a  moA  ceUancom  fV/^u  (1851),  APIiysicians  tizcci/io/i  (1856), 
■ogsestiTe  biography  of  his  fnend,  though  lacking  in  Rcfortiwtinn  of  Medical  Science  (1S57). 
juUiod.  Thoreau  is  also  partly  the  subject  of  his  poem,  CHANTAL,  Jeanns  Fran^oise  FRF^noT,  Ba- 
The  Wanderer,  pubfishea  in  1871,  since  which  time  no  roness  de  (1 572-1 641),  known  in  the  Koman  Catholio 
fofaime  of  hia  venes  has  oome  out,  but  single  poems  Church  as  St.  «Teann£  de  Ciiantal,  a  French  rclig- 
have  been  printed  in  Emerson's  Pcamaseus  and  else-  ious,  bom  at  Dyon  in  1572.    8he  was  the  daughter 
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of  J*  f '.'/.'/•    f.f'-, 'i';f.-  '/.  u  t;  ]  hr'.':Tf.':rit  '.f  D!"' L.  and   French  rep::tlio:  in  Febniaxj  he  was  sent  as  anibaasa- 


i///lr  a  voTT  f,i  j/T;/;»'i;tl  ■^ilowh'//!.  TK«:r.'.*:f7rh  de-  froiQ  ir.e  a-nnj.     In  ISTl  he  published  The  S^oond 

v'*»!f»r'  K<rf^!f'  fi  f}.<r  ^I'J  of  fh'5  o'if'irn;.'  j->.r  and  the  Anpy  0/ tr^i  I/^irt  "  La  deoxlemearmde  dels  Loire''], 

jfiMrii'r»,'/ri  fS  \i*:r  '/wn  oK!Idr«;fj.     In  Iv't  she  came  an  a*>Xiun:  of  Lis  own  military  operanona.     He  died  it 

ijfi'j'T  tji':  -.r.iri»j;i!  t"i;d;*rj"';  ol"  St.  Francla  d'^  Sales,  CLalons.  Jin.  4.  ldS3. 

•             ••I'll                                11*11.           A                                       1                            •                    I*  /  *ff  f     ■   ^^▼^'^         "^^                                1 


woruari  of  Ktrr^n:'  and  r-nrc  chanictr^r.     Ilor  relations  to  xnents  as  a  DuUic  speaker.     Id  1.^40  he  was  calledto  a 

Hi.  Krtri'M.H  dc  .^alcH  h.r.e  Uen  rriado  the  siibjcct  of  church  at  Cnarlestown.  Mass.,  and  in  1S46  to  Boston,  and 

wnru-  divrij>'>.}'iri.  hut  ri'ifhin;(  hna  over  Vx:on  alletrcd  U)  two  yeais  later  to  New  York._   He  was  one  of  the  most 

\u'\\r:iU:  that  thr;ir  luutual  roKrK^ct  and  esteem  had  in  it  attnKlive  and  cloanent  pnUie  lectaren  in  the  United 

anv  iinwnrthv  r-leiriciit.  States.    Several  of  his  publications  are  of  a  derotiomi 

ifMf  ANZy,  AvT0iVK?]nriftNi2  Al.rRED,nS23-18S3|,  character,  as  Uoun  of  Communion^  Crown  of  Thorns 

Yn-.wh  ren':r.tl,  Uini  at  Nouart.  in  the  Arlennes.  March  Token  for  the  S*>rroiring,     Some  are  series  of  pulpit 

IH,  l^*^''i.     At  the  aj,'r.  of  Hixt<:i;n  he  entere'l  the  navy,  discourses,  as  those  on  The  Loardlt  Prawr  and  the 

in whif'h  he  remained  hula  v(:ar.   Six  ixjonth.s after leav-  BeatitudeB^  Characters  in  the  Gotpdy  JUbraZ  Amcti 

intf  it  he  erdlHted  in  the  Fifth  re^dment  of  artillery-,  and  of  City  Life.  Humanity  in  the  City^  and  The  Book  of 

wiLH  admitted  tri  St,  O.t  in  1811,  from  which  time  he  Provms.    He  consddred  no  sulg^  beyond  the  range 


cri^dith  rer'im«int  of  the  line  he  was  with  the  tnjops  that  and  Infirm."  He  died  in  New  York,  Dec  27,  1^80,  • 
<K»?iipied  Rome  in  1«M.  Swn  after  he  returned  to  Al-  CHAPIN,  WiLLiAM,  an  eonnent  teacher  of  the 
ireria,  and  wtn'^d  diirinir  the  ^-at  inKiirrection  there:  blind,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1802L  He  entered 
Ml  S'pt.,  isr.H,  he  was  appointed  a  brig/idier-gencnJ  early  upon  a  liteniry  career,  was  author  of  ^  Gazetteer 
and  pi:uMi|  in  fuuiiniand  of  two  divisir»ns  of  the  tcrri-  of  the  Unit*  d  States  (1839)  and  of  other  works,  and  for 
t<»r\'.  I'jMHi  iIh'  dcflanition  oi'  war  iiirainst  I'ruflbia  he  «x  years  was  in  charge  of  the  public  achods  of  Yates 
r«'tunH'd  tf.  Frm^-e  and  fw)lieited  a  f^jinniand  from  the  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
ministir  of  war:  it-  wa.s  at  first  withlwld,  but  after  Institution  for  the  Blind  1841M6;  founder  of  a 
tin-  nvnliiiinii  of  Srpt,  1  In;  Was  appointed  in  (K-tober  la<lies'  normal  school  in  New  York,  and  its  principal 
li  i'»rHri4  of  divisifjii,  :mii]  1  Ii  us  ^'ained  the  first  inijMjrt-  1^40-49;  and  became  principal  of  the  Pennsj-lvania 
ant  slip  ill  a  v«rv  honorahlr  can-iT.  In  Novianbir  he  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Philadeli)hia,  in  1849. 
wa;.  phi.i'fl  ill  (-..'niiii.-iiid  «»r  tlii^  Sixtriuth  eorjjs.  a  part  'I«  prepared  a  report  to  the  Ohio  lemBlat?ire(1846j 
of  till'  Aniivnf  till-  f^oiy,  with  which  he  fought  val-  on  t  ho  beucvoltint  mstitutions  of  Great  Britain  and  01 
ianth  ai  ('•'iiiliinfi'h,  and  i^iincd  a  dtuiih'd  advantage  and  Paris,  and  wrote  the  United  States  census  repent 
at  l*:»lay,     TliiH  raiiHiMl  his  appoint iiicnt  in  DccrmlHjr  on  the  blind  fcr  18G0. 

as  rniiiiiiaiidrr  in  rliiif  nl'  (III-  M-rniid  Amiy  j)f  the  CHARCOAL.  The  United  States  probably  con- 
lioiif,  with  wliith  In?  .i':iiiicd  fiv.-ii  ^dory.  Amid  al-  see  Vol.  V.  suuics  more  charcoal  than  any  other  nation, 
most  «iiii\«isd  <lis;iMrr  lir  :uliirvjd  partial  sin^'cssos,  p.  34r»  Am!  Sweden  and  Russia  beinff  at  present  the 
«'.s|M'iialh  ill  ihr  second  haifir  ol'  Coiihnici-s,  which  [cJiin^c,!^  "»*>st  active  rivals.  Its  cnicf  uses  in  the 
ransid  <i:iMilHii:i  in  Niy  (hat  lir  was  "a  xiriialilc  \yai>  '     ' "     United  States  are  the  production  and  man- 

n.ir  iiMMltil  l.y  rvnits."  Ih-  fontlniicd  to  liidit  against  ufjuituro  of  iron,  smelting  argentiferous  and  other  lead 
oiM:.  :iihl  nlLsiarlis.  tliiM-kini;  ilic  riMiny  at  l»cauffciicy,  ores,  and  guniK>wder  manufacture.  Plumbers,  tin- 
.ln.in;i.  Miinln  iinir.  :ind  niii-ny.  Itiii  for  tiic  capitu-  smiths,  and  other  artisans  employ  considerable  quan- 
l:itinn  ••{'  r>.i/.iini-  lir  init'lit  lia\t'  (itrind  the  tide  of  in-  tities.  and  in  some  cities  it  is  sold  and  used  for  cookinjr 
va.Mi'n  i\i'ii  mI'm  r  iliiit  l-ihil  ixnii  he  dls)>]ay«-d  ^'ivat  and  noiisuhold  purposc^s — not,  however,  to  the  same 
vit'.nr  and  .■.|'liiidi>l  ll>  hiiic  ni  ieiri;it  :  dnrinu  six  davB  extent  as  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities. 
of  «-<>titinnri|  I  oiillii  I  he  inltieted  .serious  losses  u|H)n the  It  is  iuip«).ssii>lu  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
enemy,  his  own  miiiiv  losiii-;  '.'(MHHi  men.  The  tnu*o  ouantiiy  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States,  but 
InMn*-  •oniluili"l%illi  rrii,'%Mla,  lie  mrcil  a  continuani*o  file  amount  is  ^reat,  tor  in  1SS2,  ti07,9U6  net  tons  of 
t>r  till'  w.ii,  Imii.  pi'.hf  lirMir.  arranretl.  he  took  an  pig  iron  and  *.M.29i)  net  tons  «d*  bJoimis  and  iMllets  Were 
aetiM  p.Hi  I'mi  ilir  i-.-.l!iMi:.linhnl  ot' the  repul'lie.  In  prodiuvd  with  cdian'oal.  n^ipiiring  neiurly  1,000, (XX)  net 
.lone,  r  ..;.  Ill'  \\.,j  -.tiit  III  Ali:erla  .is  tn-Niniur  uon-  tons,  or  I  i^ojH)<».(H^(>  bushels.  «^f  this  fuel  for  the  iron 
er.d.  Willi  I  111' I. mini. iml  of  ihr  miliiary  and  naval  Tones.  itulu.Hiry  alone.  The  iTobahilities  are  that  the  total 
lli>  .iiliiiini  .11  iiiiiii  III  (li:i(  pro\inee  was  marketl  l\v  ilio  I'on.sumpiion  of  elian'oal  for  all  purposes  in  the  United 
Mu.|i'ii.il.:ii  •  III'  inipMri.iiii  iniirn;il  i^lpro\^■nu•nl^.  in  Slates  is  at  lejtM  I  >0.iHK>.«HK)  hi  Lshels  annually. 
» liiiliii-  ill,  •  iiiiNiiiii  Jhtii  orr.ulroad.s  the  e.MaMitslinient  .\  lan-i'  pn»pi»riion  of  the  chan-oal  used  is  still  made 
ol  ini'ir.«it.|ii-i,Ml  ri'.iti.ins.  I  tiv  In  l>7'>  he  w.is  i  leeietl  in  ihi*  wi^ods  ni  heap>  or  nu'ilers.  l^ytind  mere  ex- 
sen  iii'i  !ii|  lil'c  In  ilan..  ' '^"*.'.  he  was  a  prennnent  perinienl  ni' other  fi^rni  th.-ui  I  he  eonioal  pile,  with  the 
i*an>ii<l.iii',  ;i-;iin*Jt  his  w:sli.  Kr  the  piv.siiliiu  \  ot"  the   woi»d  siandiuii  i»n  end.  has  Uvn  adoptoif  in  America. 


eiuiullyadopt»l.    llie  irood  is  oovered 
uu  whioh  sod  or  diit  u  {doced,    Fig.  1 


Fio.  1.— Heller. 

the  oonstniotioa  of  »  meiler.  The  ftrerafe  yield 
<00al  in  meikn  ia  about  28  buahela  per  cord,  but 
jxceptiotiatly  favorable  conditions  and  with  ex- 
nary  care  as  much  as  50  bushels  per  cord  hare 
lade.  The  ultimate  practical  limit  of  meiler- 
K  OD  a  Urge  sctde  is.  at  present,  probably  35 
for  even  with  straight,  solid  wood  the  result 
LI  is  always  affected  by  atmospheric  changea, 
cthen  covering  '        .     >     >  ■  >     ■ 


Fio.  3.— Beehive  Elln. 


b.  Beehive  kiln* ..     .   

bwlutely  impervions  to    sbghtJy  tapering  cirouW  wall  banded  \ 


Fia.  a.— BectangnUr  Eiln. 

n  (sliuctnree  of  masoniy  in  which  wood  is  car- 
1)  nave  been  in  use  for  more  than  twenty  ycats, 
tt)  the  Inst  decide  they  have  not  net  with 

flivor.  Th^  are,  however,  mpidlv  replacing 
ik        The  average  yield  of  kilns  is  40  to  4.^ 

I  ooid,  although  over  .W  bushels  have  been 
Being  under  more  perfect  control,  the  aver 
ning  of  kilns  can  be  ke^t  within  smaller  limit) 
be  varboniiotion  in  meilers.  Kilns  are  con- 
1  of  stone  or  brick,  the  latter  being  preferred, 
i;  in  nie  Iroia  20  to  100  cords  capacity,  as  also 
1.    They,  however,  can  be  divided  into  tbroe 

UcUmgular  £Sni. — These  are  Eenerally  of  large 
T.  and,  consist  of  four  vertical  walls  supporting 
d  nof,  which  is  k^  from  spreading  by  wooden 
■ad  tie-beama.  The  illustration  [fig,  2)  rcnre- 
.  90-COrd  kiln  nsed  in  Michigan ;  a,b,c  shov 
rf  k  the  lover  door,  e  b  the  upper  door. 


most  approved  form  hus  the  sides  built  upon  the  ore 
of  a  cin'le  of  larjre  nidiua.  Fig.  4  represents  nn  elevn- 
tion  and  vertical  section  of  a  36-cord  conical  kihi ;  A,  top 
vent  j  B.  upper  door;  C,  lower  door. 

All  kilns  have  one  or  uiurc  charging  and  dischiirging 
openings,  about  5  feet  square,  and  a  scries  of  vents, 
generally  in  three  rows  near  the  bottom,  all  around  the 
kiln.  A  brick  lefl  bose  in  the  structure  is  ordinarily 
used  for  a  vent;  sometimes  iron  frames  and  lids  are 
inserted.     A  large  vent  with  a  lid  or  valve  is  often 

E laced  on  the  top  to  relieve  explosions,  and  used  to 
II  conical  kilns  closely. 

The  preferences  fur  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  kilns 
are  princjpallj-  loud,  but  ihe  following  will  i'airlv  eipreea 
the  relutivo  advantages :  The  larger  kilns  will  give  n 
better  yield  of  coal  \ieT  cord,  because  a  emiiller  per- 
centage of  the  wood  IS  burned  in  carbonizing  the  rest; 
but  the  smaller  kilns,  by  favoring  j)crfect  control  of  the 
cartxinization.  run  neoitm  mot^  uniform  resulta. 

The  conical  kilns,  as  they  require  no  bnuea  or  bands, 
are  chcatiest  in  proportion  to  capacity,  and  their  tiiia 
penuils  uf  locating  them  in  nesis,  sii  as  to  maintain 
a  force  of  employes  oonslantlj'  whore  the  wuiKl-siipply 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  operate  contiimoiu^ly  a  phiiit 
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of  more  prelcntious  Btructnreg.  The  small  liilns  &1bo  Theadvanta^of  chuoiMl  u&meUllnrgicmlAidan 
can  be  "turned"  (that  ia,  Glled,  owled,  and  emptjed)  ,„  its  puvty  a^  poroeity.  A>  naod,  it  is  nuiiilj  pan 
in  a  shorter  time  than  the  larger  kilns.  cartxm,  vnth  a  am^  percentafe  of  aali  and  a  Tvriiig 

TheooatofcotiBCnictiDgkilnavariea,  according  to  Bice  amonnt  of  moisture  absorbea  ftom  the  UBxaiiben. 
aod  location,  from  $10  to  tl5  per  cord  capacity.    The   OwinK  to  its  bulk  and  ponjai^,  it  keeps  the  nudnnh 
conical  kilns  ordinarily  will  hold  25  to  &0  cords;  the  in  a  bfast-fiuTiace  from  paoking  too  clowly,  and  ita  laqpt 
4>eehive  kilns,  35  to  60  corda ;  the  rectangular  kilns,  50   expoeed  smfaca  are  rapidly  uldiaed. 
to  100  cords. 

Retobts.— The  third  method  of  manufocturinKchar-  Charcoal  is  ceneraOf  boncht  ud  nld  tty  tlw  bnibii 
ooal  IB  in  closed  veagels,  the  carbonicatiou  being  efiected  butthetnibicuoapad^of  taia)De*ni«ialiarDomcMi 
by  extraneous  heat;  the  yield  of  charcoal  under  proper  fixed,  itTaiying  fiom  1089OitM0  intlMa  to  2844  ndie 
treatment  ia  approximately  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  indies.  A  Dumber  of  StatM  bare  fixed  riaadudi  of 
wiMid  L-har^,  50  to  TO  buahela  being  obtained  from  a  capadtr,  bvt  tlie  Um  t^nkting  iLk  geaenUy  pio- 
cord  of  wood.  Generally,  where  retorts  are  used,  the  vide  for  ^>eoial  contncU,  and  hotoe  the  standard  can- 
aeetic  vapors  arising  from  the  carbonisation  prooesa  are  not  be  said  lo  be  in  general  use.  The  following  an  the 
collected,  condensed,  and  converted  into  methylio  alco-    standard  buahela  of  some  of  the  Statee; 

hoi,  commercial  acetates,  and  tar.    The  collection  of  the    K ew  Hanip«liiie- ISSQ  enblelndiM  — I'lSl  enUa&A 

acetic  vapors  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  uae  of    Ifew  Tork. 3160*48      "  1-8M         " 

ciosed  vessels.      A  nomber  of  rectangular  kilns  are    Minn««it» SUB'S       "  l"4  " 

connected   by  exhauslfis   through  trunks,   the   acetic    Shode  Uand. M81  VIM 

,.p.,»  beta.   udM  ;»   .bove  d^bed.     Eighty   ^^;^^Z~  ^         .  .Jg        " 

thousand  oorda  of  wood  are  converted  every  year  into    pennmlvania.- 2871  "  1.488         " 

charcoal  by  this  method  under  Dr,  Keroe's  patents.       Montana. ,".'.',"!!!.!  26G0  "  ■  1"BS1        " 

The  retorts  arc  of  three  general  claases:  (a)  Aoruon-    Hlnoari seao  **  i-BG  " 

(a/,  either  iron  cyLnders  with  onetnd  dosed  by  a  Biutable    Maryland. ZJ4T7       "  rG9  " 

door  and  {daeed  over  a  fireplace,  or  a  semi-cylindrical    Michigan 27*8         "  rso  " 

iron  bottom,  forming,  with  a  firebrick  arch  above  it,  The  laslrnamed  and  the  Winchester  heaped  busnal  of 
«  horiaontal  cylinder ;    (b]  vaiual  cylindcra  of  iron   2668  cobio  inohee  -  1  '556  cubic  feet  an  most  in  fmr. 

Much  ohatcoel  is  now  sold  bf 
^  I  ^\   weight,  20  pounds  being  ooat 

/•\^        L     ^/  \  ed  aa  a  bnahel  of  2748  edw 

h/  1 —  linchesofmixed  hard  and  soft 

[  ^  woods. 

I  MMJr^'.is  ;     The  denn^  of  ohatooal  m- 

\  1  /  ries  not  only  witli  the  dena^ 

N.  I         ^/    of  the  woocf  from  wliii^  it  • 

^^•*.^     i  ^.^^        made,  but  the  procea  of  man- 
r^  ulftcturo.     Bapidilr  of  eai^ 

b  boniiatioo  also  affecta  iL   Ua- 

*^  der  similar  oonditione  charooil 

t^mw^-^*  produced  from  hard  woods  a 

heavier  than  that  made  from 
eoft  woods,  and  lliat.made  by 
Bk)w  carboniaalion  is  geneiaw 
heavier  than  that  prodnesd 
Fio. "— Mathlea  B«torL  rapidly^  Kie  yidd  of  chanwd 

per  cord  oi  wood  is  mfluenoed 
placed  in  furnaces  with  fiuea  surroontUng  them :  the  greatly  by  the  die  and  clianicter  of  timber  used.  A 
cj'lindcrs  arc  either  li^ed  bodily  out  of  the  furnaces  pile  of  4  by  4  by  8  feet  is  unifbnnly  adopted  as  a 
and  allowed  to  cool  while  others  are  being  heated,  or  cord,  but  the  volume  of  solid  wood  u  modi  greater 
the  charcoal  is  drawn  out  by  a  cage  within  the  retort;  where  the  slicks  are  large,  straight,  and  free  fVom  pro- 
(r;)  inclined  retorts  are  designed  to  diminish  the  labor  jectjons.  The  following  percentages  of  solid  wooa  in 
of  filling  and  emptying  the  horizontal  form,  and  the  piles  was  determined  by  the  foreetiy  department  of 
most  approved  are  crescents  shaped  in  croee-section,  to    Pnisda: 

secure  iiractically  uniform  thickness  of  wood  to  be  acted    „     „.-    v    i,  »..«       >    an    • 

up.^  'Th.  illu.»»i™  (6,..5]  „hibi«.h«i,  Ij.™   K-S'S»i-iSi-"(;w  T.-»,^M-»..«.p»--). 

US  the  Mttthieii  retort.     L  la  the  opemng  for  filing,        6"  diameter) e9«p.c.{-76o.ft.peroqrfL 

and  F  the  opening  for  emptying,  the  retort;  both  are    For  "billet"  (3"  to6"diam- 

cluscd  by  lids  suitably  secured :  G  is  the  pipe  to  carry      eter) 66'S5p.e.(-B0o.ft.pateoid) 

off  the  gascouB  producla  of  distillation;  tud  H  the    For "hniBh" wood  (le«  than 

tiir-drip.  3"  diameter) 18'ESp.o. 

Itatlerieaofa  large  number  ofretorts  are  now  placed  ^'7«?^?''-"rVn'B"J''''^f'^f^  ,  i  ,,,_t_ 
at  som,"  of  the  morl  important  iron-works.  Several  of  (Vide^Jo-™«I,./^[7.a^«««(«.^C*.r<»d-/r«i  IP«rto^ 
these  iihints  have  been  erected  to  utilize  the  waste  wood  ■     ■  f-     . 

from  largo  saw-niills,  etc. ,  and  transform  it  into  fuel  for  Marcus  Bull,  in  his  experiments,  fonnd  711  cnWo  ftet 
metallurgical  purposes.  plenum  or  solid  dry  wood  and  56}  cubic  feet  intwsticei 

Acetic  avid  acts  encrfrcticnll^  on  iron,  but  as  the  heat  m  a  carcfnlly-pilcd  conj  of  perfectly  dry  wood.  Theae 
of  the  retorts  is  generally  sumcient  to  cause  volatiliia-  cxperimente,  which  were  described  in  a  paper  read  be- 
liun,  tlicy  are  not  destroyed  rapidly.  fure  the  American  Philosophical  Sodety  April  7j  182S, 


tomued  in  the  Mknmig  table.   The  chairing  ma    the  Winoheat«r  st«ndard,  2G88  cubic  iocbee.    (See  a] 
ijnmlcMOThe^Mi  tbebnsheluBedApproxiinatctl    Sugent'a  tablea,  in  theuticle  I\ixu) 


Sal 

jlil 


Pf'f*  malut 

PigH*  >]/ltiettrii..„ 

Betala  UhU 

Bttida  papalifolia 

Junipenu  virgiaia 


ik  UekoiT.... 
.riiBkarr, 


'OmM  Jhrida 

UlmHt  Qmtrimna 

Kfua  lyltatiea 

Ltgiiidambar  itjrvoijiita.—,. 

Caiya  aSm 

Clirfii  parcina. 

Ouya  pordna. _ 


ioanliallr. 

I«ui  hombewn. 
tkln-Iaaiel 


Bex  a 


Kalnia  ialifotia, 

Actr  tatc^arinum, 

_, Acer  minim 

naipolU. Ma^miiia  grandifiora 

t  white  oali....  IJiiercia  prinat paliuiru^., 
■j.lc _ QtureiuiMa 

QHeTca*  oUutitoba  t 

Qatreut  caletbmi. 

^ereiu  ^iiririi 

fiaerent  haniMteri 

Qatreui  rubra 

Quercif  fermginta 

QufroHf  prifliu  mimlicvta.., 

Querciu  prinu  oaintiuta,. 

9ii«rcii«  faieala 

DiatpifrM  virjiniana. 

Pimu  nifii. 

PiHiu  inapi. 


black  oak... 


a  (Mft)... 


■Tdj  poplar.... 


r  itTobut 


Liriodendrtm  talipifera,^. 

Fiypului  dilalala 

Saini/rai  offleinaiu 

^■wlancAur  eaHademU... 

Jtatanui  occidattaiu 

Jaglaiu  nifra 

FoeciHtimi  caryniltottim... 


.^       1 

Bjin. 

0«««i. 

im»,«. 

Adi. 

v„.... 

0-36 

5Cr30 
W3T 
4BW 

9«1 

PBCOt. 

*J-69 
41-16 
4103 
41-60 
39-68 

FHcmt 
0-91 
1-29 
1-16 

ase 

0-96 

Pn-caM. 
100 
1-97 

<rsi 

1-86 
3-37 

■■»... 

«70 

6-06 

41-30 

1-06 

1-BO 

Vtl«  aiMllol  Inn  nM  budnd 

O-k. 

U.. 

Stm. 

w.laaL 

14-78 
1619 
21-22 
27-51 
33-38 

15-32 
ir02 
36-94 1 
33-38 

40-56 

16-5S 
17-43 
2100 

41-77  » 
36-H6 

308°F«hr 17-93 

437''Fahr 41-31 

Tlio  preceding:  table,  prepnrecl  bj-  M.  Violclte,  chiiws 
the  proportion  of  rioter  expelled  Irom  wood  at  gniilii- 
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afly  increaAing  temi)craturc8.  The  wood  operatea  upon 
hud  been  kept  in  store  durine  two  years.  When  wood 
which  has  been  strongly  dried  by  means  of  artificial  heat 
is  lefl  ex|)OHcd  to  the  atmosphere,  it  reabsorbs  about  a» 
much  water  as  it  contains  m  its  air-dried  state.  The 
wood  ozpcrimcDted  on  was  that  of  black  alder,  or  alder 


Tablx  L^SKowing  the  Compontion 

of  Charcoal. 

Obitonlaedat— 

Peroentege  of  the  loUd  prodnct. 

Obiton 
loraglTen 
vatghtof 

wood. 

Ou-boB. 

Hjdn>- 

0Z7R«D, 

nitroffen, 
aadloM. 

AdL 

150«C 

47*61 
51*82 
&5*59 
73*24 
76*64 
81*64 
81-97 
83*29 
88*14 
90*81 
94*57 
96*62 

612 
3*99 
4*81 
4*25 
414 
4*96 
2*30 
1*70 
1*42 
1-58 
0*74 
0*62 

46^ 

43*98 

28*97 

21*96 

18*44 

15*24 

1416 

13*79 

9*26 

6*49 

3*84 

0-94 

008 
0*23 
0-63 
0-57 
0-61 
1*61 
1*60 
1*22 
1*20 
1*15 
0*66 
1*95 

47-51 
39*88 
32*98 
24-61 
22*42 
15*40 
15-30 
16-32 
15-80 

i5-a5  j 
in-3r,  1 

200° 

2r»o° 

300° 

:ir>o® 

i:t2? 

HY£i° 

1100° 

rjTiO® 

i:«)0» 

1500° 

PlAtiuum  meltfl. 
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oxide  in  the  products  of  combustion,  and  indixectly  tha 
quantity  of  oiygen  consumed.  The  results  of  tlMas 
experiments  are  given  in  Table  IL 

Red  charcoal;  Fr.  charion  nwx;  Ghsr.  RoikhiM, 
Sauvago  found  by  experiments  that  a  perfectly  chaired 
ci  al  doe^  not  give  the  largest  quantity  of  combustible 
*&%tter  in  the  smallest  volume,  but,  on  the  coutniy, 
that  thid  relative  quantity  increases  to  a  oertain  point 
of  the  process,  and  then  begiua  to  decrease.  After  the 
process  had  been  conductedfor  five  hours  he  dfrimed  to 
have  attuned  the  greatest  yield  of  oombustiUe  matter. 
His  results  are  exhibited  in  Table  III.  After  five  and  a 
half  hours  the  water  and  acetic  add  are  evaporated,  and 
the  product  is  an  imperfectly  charred  coal  ofdaric-red  or 
brown  color.  This  product,  without  water  and  aoetie 
acid,  still  contains  the  tar  and  oombustiUe  gases,  both 
of  which  contribute  to  a  higher  heating  capacity. 


Table  U.— Showing  the  JtendU  tf  the  CbM5iiffiM  af  Ckumd, 


huttkthom,  which  furoishes  a  charcoal  suitable  for  gun- 
powder. It  was  previously  dried  at  1 50^  C.  -  302°  Fahr. 
Table  I.,  showine  the  composition  of  charcoal,  was  also 
j)rcparc(i  by  M.  v  iolette. 

iVof.  Ledebur  burned  weighed  quantities  of  charcoal 
at  different  touiperaturcs  witli  measured  volumes  of  air. 
directly  determining  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and 


Tompentore. 

Oarbon  burned. 

Ozyflan  eoBHBil 

To  carbonic 

acid, 

percent 

Tcearbotio 

oxide, 

reroent 

Oonramed  In 

oomboiClon, 

perowt 

350°  a 

440« 

78*6 
72*4 
71*4 
62-6 
1*3 

21-4 
27*6 
28*6 
87-4 
98*7 

S3-0 
60^ 
871> 
BO'S 
lOOD 

TTO 
18-4 
12-1 
197 
OD 

620® 

TOO® 

1100® 

Tablx  III. — Showing  the  ReiutU  of  8auvagif$  Experimenti. 


100  woif^hiMl  kil<)!<  of  wood  yielded 

100  cub.  III.,  measured  rcspoctivcly 

100  cuh.  dco.  of  wood  contain  3153  parts  weight  of  coxnbusti- 
Mo ;  too  cuh.  i\vi'.  of  coaX  yielded 


} 


Ulkt 

s 

4 

6 

S-5 

•« 

Mike; 

65*4 
86 

53 
76 

47 

58 

41*5 
65 

30-1 
62 

88 

3118 

3139 

4000 

3849 

3997 

8807 

The  result  hero  given  for  the  meiler  is  rather  low  for  good  practice. 

A  company  in  Mainz,  says  Percy,  prepares  wood  for 
fiU'l  by  boating  it  to  a  doKreo  sufficient  to  cause  incipi- 
ent (^Hinixatuin  and  change  it8  color  to  reddish  brown. 
The  nanio.  linthhnh  is  given  to  this  proiluct.  Frescnius 
nvoninuMids  it  as  Wing  easily  ignited,  and  thoroforf  an 
pxt^llont  material  for  lighting  fires ;  it  may  be  conve- 
oiouti}'  convoyed  and  stored,  and  on  burning  produces 


a  copious  flame  and  is  capable  of  developing  inteoM 
heat^  Percy  states  that  the  difference  in  chemical  com- 
position  between  brown  (or  red),  and  black  charcoal  is  of 
it^olf  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  former  has  less  hesdng 
power  than  the  latter.  Brown  chaiooal  contains  mors 
oxygen  and  less  carbon  than  blacL  (J.  B.) 


CUAinTON,  the  wnnty-soat  of  Tiuca.s  co.,  Towa, 
w  on  \\\v  (Miiiriioti  Kivon  r».'»  miloH  S.  of  IVs  Alt>ineH, 
on  tho  (Miu*:i!:o,^  nurlin.utoii.  and  Quiiu-y  Htiilntad. 
with  bn\!K*hi's  N.  to  iVs  Moinos  :nid  S.  in  Si.  Jn- 
soph  ami  Kansas  V'\\y.  It  lias  tinir  lioU'ls,  a  natinnal 
bnfjk.  a  pri\aio  bank,  oiu»  daily  and  IW(»  wtvkly  nows- 
papi'rs.  inno  I'luin'lu's,  a  normal  Sihool.  and  thn^*  tiiio 
tk*h(Hil  Imildluirs  with  st'xoiitirn  dfpariiuinis.  It  h:us 
a  finuidry.  a  railn^ad  ivpair  slu»p,  j«li»iit:h-tai'ton\ 
butt*T  tub  tat'ti^ry.  and  iwn  flour  iiiifls.  It  i.s  wdl  laid 
out,  with  shady  sinvts,  and  lias  a  park  a  in  I  a  *;vhv1 
(in*  dopariiuriit.  It  ^^a^«  sottlod  in  1S47  and  iiu'or- 
iH»niti»«t  in  1S71.  Its  propony  is  \aluod  at  $7Sl,i^M; 
118  ]MiMii'  di'bt  is  ;?'»«"^Hi.  and  its  vrarly  i'\]H'n:^\s  are 
♦inHHV     Population,  ohiofly  of  .VuuTii-an  birth.  'JtWS. 


CHARlTlES,  in  law,  arc  gifts  and  devises  of  land 
-^  y^^^  y  and  property  for  general  public  uses,  to  be 
p.  :*>*,  '^  Am!  applied  m  aooonlance  with  the  intention  of 
-.1.  ip  4in  the  donor  as  expressed  in  the  deed  of  gift 
i-uiin.  od.\    ^^j.  ^^jji     vj^j^.^^  dovisos  or  gifts  may  be  made 

for  tho  n'liot*  *d'  aiiod,  imv^nont,  and  poor  ueopje;  for 
tlie  Hiaintonaniv  K.A'  hosniials  or  homes  for  tnc  sick  and 
maimed,  and  for  distbltM  suliliors.  seamen,  and  marines; 
for  tlio  t'onndation  and  iupuort  of  schools  of  learning, 
homos  tor  tho  su]>jvrt  and  education  of  orphans,  so- 
iniMio'5  l*or  tho  ail  and  supi»on  of  decaj'od  tradesmen 
and  ai'ton*.  /rhov  may  Ih?  also  made  to  a  municipil 
rt«r|K)raiii>n  for  tho  oro^nion  of  a  town-house  for  Uie 
tninsciotiiut  of  town  business,  or  to  a  municipal  oor- 
(H)raiiiMi  for  tlio  oriviiou  of  a  suitable  college  wherein 
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noor  orohaDB  may  be  supported  and  educated.  lw>i  statute,  hold  that  dedication  to  religioua  or  public  uses 

^fiie  rtatute  of  43  Elizabeth  c.  4  is  considered  the  may  be  auatain^.  though  it  be  limited  only  by  the  wants 

.     •     1^          "  p  xi^^u-.  ^r  ^k.-v^ki/^  »ooa   oFi^  ItoQ  of  tbe  community  or  dunng  the  pleasure  of  the  person 

pnnmpal  touree  of  the  law  of  charitable  uses,  and  has  ^^.^^  ^^    j^  Connecticut  the  lejgsUture  has  the  ^er 

9Ten  nae  to  vanous  questions  upon  the  subject;  ancl  of  ^n  English  court  of  chancery  over  ohariteble  devises, 

to  the  Teiy  extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery  ail  and  may  direct  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  though  the 

•och  matterB  are  referred.    This  statute  and  its  pream-  devisee  may  have  directed  that  the  estate  should  never  be 

Ua  dmiirnati^  and  enomcxate  the  uses  which  snail  be  sold,  and  in  cases  where  the  lapse  of  time  or  change  in  the 

deenied  ohuiteUe ;  and  it  is  now  the  cstaWished  rale  r*"!'*^**?  ^^J^^t  ^^?^J^'^^  .jf  Pf^*i,«»^<^  *j*4  ben^cial 

wwiKM  vuwMkw ,  «uu  *v  w  Hvw  !/»«?  «^«.«»/«iD.»^v«  *««,  ^  ^^^  chaTity  to  alien  the  speciflo  lands  and  invest  the 

that  no  uses  Shan  be  deemed  chmtable  and  under  the  proceeds  in  other  securities,  providing,  however,  that  no 

protection  of  the  mw  except  such  as  come  within  the  deviation  from  the  gift  be  made ;  and  so  absolute  is  this 

word  or  the  obvious  intent  of  the  statute.     It  also  pro-  power  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  no  right 

Tides  that  all  charities  shall  be  inquired  into  and  en-  to  revise  the  facts  upon  which  the  legislature  has  seen  fit 

fluoed  by  a  commission  issuing  out  of  chancen'.     After  ^^  exercise  such  power.    Here  a  devise  to  a  town  directing 

the  passage  of  this  statute  it Ibecame  a  vexed  question  9^\l^^  the  interest  of  the  devise  ^  be  laid  out  m  repair- 

whj^fecourt  of  chancery  o^uld^^^  ISf.l^u^tir^Sfs^'Jut^^ 

mal  biU,  or  whether  the  remedv  was  confined  to  the  purposes.    In  Georgia  the  principles  of  the  statute  of 

process  uy^  commission ;  but  m  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  Elizabeth  have  been  adopted  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 

It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  original  bill  in  chaneeiy.  law  of  the  State,  departing  from  it  only,  however,  by  not 

Ib  Sngland,  if  a  bequest  be  for  a  charity,  it  matters  not  suffering  an  equitable  interest  to  fail  for  want  of  a  trustee 

how  uncertain  the  persons  or  objects  may  be,  or  whether  ^  support  it;  and  the  superior  courto  have  an  inherent 

the  penons  who  are  to  Uke  are  w  «»^  or  not,  or  whether  i{;'?!?\*?^^^  °^^  bequests  to  all  charitable  use^  and  trusto 

IklC^^.^^  L*.  -  ^.^^^4.:r.w.  ^««kU  ;«  i««rV^^f«lr;»<*/x.  where  the  same  are  definite  and  specific  in  tbeir  ot^ects 

Uie  Imtee  be  a  corporation  capable  m  law  of  taking  ot  ^^  capable  of  being  executed.    In  liHuois  the  couru  have 

not;  the  court  will  sustam  the  legacy,  and  give  it  effect  adopted  and  administered  charities  upon  cy-pr6t  principles, 

aooording  to  its  own  principles,  and  where  a  hteral  exe-  only  with  the  view  of  sustaining  and  carrying  into  effect 

QBtion  becomes  inexpedient  or  impracticable  it  will  the  intention  of  the  donor,  but  without  authority  to  change 

execute  it  q/pres.     In  former  times  so  strong  was  the  the  same ;  and  the  charity  must  be  accepted  upon  the  terms 

^nratition  ofohancery  to  assist  charities  that  in  equity  P«>P<»ed :  but  if  the  intjmtion  of  the  donor  becomes  wi- 

asKta  were  held  to  satisfy  charitable  uses  before  debts  S^'J^lV*  T^^,^  "^^"^  f^  ^"t*  .^H  ^jry  and  the 

•,         -      "V      •^""••"'Y  ^"**t*'-**"*^  **°^  ij  1   \.  V'^  statute  of  ElLsabeth  is  not  m  force,  but  the  third  section 

or  legacies,  though  awets  at  law  were  held  to  satisly  ^  ^^  declaration  of  rights  prefixed  to  the  constitution  of 

debts  and  legacies  beiore  chanties :  and  this  was  but  the  State  goes  so  far  as  to  render  valid  a  dedication  of  lands 

ill  conformity  to  the  civil  law,  by  which  charitable  Ic^-  to  public  and  pious  uses,  though  there  be  no  specific  grantee 

aoieawere  preferredTto  all  others.     It  is  laid  down  in  or  trustee.    It  is  held  that  a  bequest  of  the  income  of  prop- 

tke  books  of  authority  that  the  king  in  England,  «s  «rty  to  be  applied  towards  feeding,  clothing,  and  educatina 

p^nMpatr&g,  has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  ^  poororphana  belonging  to  a  certain  congregation,  and 

''iT.:i-n„     n^  J»^.i..4.^.]  C  >«k«^<«.  «,i,;«i»  iw»  ^«..%«.:^^.  <«  a  certain  county  attending  school  at  a  certain  place,  is 

panties  not  regulated  by  charter,  whicb  be  exercises  void,  being  too  indefinite  to  bS  carried  into  effect.    In  Iowa 

Ijjr  the  keeper  ot  his  conscience,  the  chancellor;  and  the  courte  of  chancery  have  no  other  than  judicial  power, 

therefore  the  attorney-general,  at  the  relation  of  some  and  cannot  give  effect  to  gifts  and  devises  in  those  cases 

informant,  when  it  is  neccssaiy,  files  cx-officio  an  inibr-  where  no  piuticular  object  is  designated  and  no  trustee 

mation  in  the  court  of  chancery  to  have  the  charitv  named  or  person  appoiuted  to  select  the  object,  and  which 

uoperiy  established  and  applied.    The  statute  of  9  i«  administored  by  the  chancellor  of  England  as  parens 

OtoT n.  c  36  has  very  matemllv  narrowed  the  extent  PfjT?''  "f^  -5  *  ^^a^or  ineffectually  dedicates  his  prop- 

X3^-.-I      \i        J  *i.ir  1  *  *1  Ir  iSr     u  *!.  ©rty  to  chanty  or  in  such  manner  that  the  devise  is  void, 

and  OI>eratlon  ol  the  statute  ot  Jlilizabeth.  ^^  q^^  possesses  no  prerogative  to  interfere  and  dispose 

J/unn^  the  dominion  ot  the  JUinglisn  trown  over  the  of  the  property.    In  Maine  the  general  provisions  of  the 

aolonies  m  America  these  principles  became  a  part  of  statute  of  Elizabeth  are  in  force,  but  as  the  jurisdiction  of 

tin  qratem  of  jnrispnidenoe  here,  but  after  the  estak>-  the  supreme  court  over  such  cases  of  trust  is  not  derived 

liahment  of  their  mdependenoe  some  States  entirely  exclusively  from  that  statute,  it  is  not  restricted  by  it. 

abdiahed  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  mortmain,  ^e°  .*/,""S^*  ?r*.*^  ^^  *  bequest  for  charitable  pur- 

-.-.j  ^a.v.^^^  ^P  •Lk^.A  <>»o«^»  ♦!;«.  <>4-»4^»4.A  «^.  „  «A^^<*  poses,  if  the  chanty  is  definite  in  its  objects,  is  lawful,  and 

and  others  of  whose  system  the  statute  was  a  reco^-  iHTbe  regulated  by  trustees  special! vap^inted  for  that 

meed  part  modified  its  operation  by  endowing  their  purpose,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Stote  has  jurisdiction 

ponrta  with  extiaordinaiy  chancer}'  powers  over  char-  ovor  it  independently  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  and  will 

itiea ;  and  now,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the  laws  cause  it  to  be  executed  whether  the  uses  designated  are  or 

of  the  States  permit  property  to  pass  by  will  or  deed  sxe  not  withhi  the  terms  of  that  statute ;  and  in  cases 

for  charitable  uses,  whether  it  be  real  or  personal ;  and  where  there  is  no  trustee  to  execute  the  trust  the  court  of 

these  hiws  havTsettled  the  vexed  question  whether  T^""^}^  7'^\t^,  ^^^  "^  executed  by  the  appointment  ot  * 

wica^  »W0  uBT^  o^i.vi«AA  vi»«  T^-.c^.    ^u^vivu      .^   *^i  trustee  for  that  purpose.    In  Massachusetts  the  statute  law 

•  religious  purpose  was  a  charitable  purpose  by  em-  bestows  upon  the  supreme  court  all  the  authority  of  a 

Mognng  both  terms,      religious  and  cbantable  uses.  court  of  general  chancery  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of 

xlieur  courts  are  vested,  by  legislative  enactment  or  in-  hearing  and  determining  questions  of  devises  for  chari 

lisrent  common-law  junsaiction,  with  authority  to  see  table  jmrposes,  or  to  permit  such  alterations  in  the  mode 

neh  devisesproperly  executed  and  the  intention  of  the  prescribed  by  the  donor  as  will  best  prouiote  the  general 

donor  caiTied  into  effect    As  the  States  have  the  ex-  '""^^^  jj  the  chanty     In  this  State  a  gift  designated  to 

^»M?r.  J^rV»^^ s.P^sL\ri^s,  -».!  :»^^»..^:..,.  i„«r=  ^r.rr^^i^„  promoto  thc  pubhc  good  by  the  encouragement  of  learning, 

dufflve  powCT  of  making  and  interpreting  laws  governing  ^i^^  and  the  useful  art«.  without  any  jmrticular  refer- 

theirown  citizens,  it  becomes  necessarj',  in  order  to  treat  ence  to  the  i>oor,  is  a  charity,  as  also  a  gift  or  bequest  to 

fhHy  the  subject  of  charity,  to  view  each  State  wherein  the  poor  of  a  particular  church  is  a  public  charity.    These 

tbat  subject  IS  the  matter  of  iurispnidonce  by  itself,  and  trusts  or  charitable  uses    may  be   perpetuated   in   their 

eoosider  its  peculiar  application  01  the  law  to  the  subject  duration,  and   nmy  leave   the  mode  of  application  and 

the  selection  of  ]mrticular  objects  to  the  discretion  of  the 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  the  courts  of  chancery  have  trustees;  also,  a  curporatioii  established  for  the  snp}x>rt  of 

JnrifldicUoii  over  bequests  for  charitable  uses  by  virtue  poor  and  old  wouiun,  which  devotes  all  the  funds  to  tho 

ef  their  original  common-law  powers,  and  in  recognizing  support  of  such  women  in  its  home,  and  is  no  source  of  in- 

Ihit  validity  of  such,  without  invoking  the  aid  of  tho  Eng-  come  to  its  members,  is  a  charitable  corporation,  althou^Oi 


1  •''^>  CHARITIES. 

H  fvsqnirfi*  a  payment  of  morif-.y  m  a  reqaisite  for  admittiiic  itstnte,  and  are  applicable  to  oar  Jiudiatiozia,  an  fa  Sank 

m  wofiiaii  Uf  iu  }ioni«.'   In  NVw  Hampshire  a  gift  of  real  or  here  as  a  part  of  the  <*ommoii  law.    In  Virginia  the  ttnttto 

KruonMl  oMiaUi  Ut  promote  vdiicatioD  in  a  cha  ity,  and  the  of  Elizabeth  in  regard  to  charitable  uses  waa  npealed  ia 

m  Kivn  and  allow  Hiich  charitien.    This  principle  of  the  1792,  but  the  code  declares  that  couveyanoes  and  oeTlMitt 

law  K*'Vf;niinK  charitable  uh«-^  was  moflt  emphatidUly  laid  charitable  use  are  Toid.    In  New   York  the  statute  of 

down  by  tho  Hiiprenm  (Uturt  of  the  United  States  in  the  Elizabeth  was  repealed  in  1788,  and  the  power  to  enfbns 

KKat  c»m  of  "The  TroHte's  of  Dartnioath  Ck>]lege  w.  charities  is  now  in  the  court  of  chaaeery  by  virtue  ofita 

WfKKlwarf]."    This  caivf  was  an  action  of  trover  brought  in  original  constitution ;  bat  charities  within  the  '^■^i**^^ 

the  Hlaie  cmrt,  in  wliich  the  plai  ntiff,  Woodward,  declared  of  that  statute  will  be  enforced  even  where  the  benefldariM 

for  two  IwHrlcrt  purporting  to  contain  the  records  of  all  are  too  vaguely  designated  to  be  able  to  claim  for  then- 

tho  doings  and  proceedings  of  the  truntees  of  the  collie  selves. 

fniin  tho  MitabliHhincnt  of  the  corporation  until  Oct.  7,  This  jurisdiction  rests  on  the  understanding  that  faeh 
IHIO,  the  original  charter  or  letters  ]>ateDt  constituting  the  charities  are  trusts,  and  the  specific  Intent  of  the  donsr 
college,  the  cf>minon  seal,  and  four  volumes  purporting  to  will  be  enforced  if  it  can  be  ascertained  and  does  not  eoHO 
contain  the  charges  and  aer^unts  in  favor  of  the  college,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  abolishing  all  uses  and 
Thecollegci  was  founded  by  a  charter  gran  ted  by  the  Britkh  trusts  except  such  as  are  authorised  and  modified.    Ths 
i^ntwn  dated  Deo.  13,  1769.    After  the  college  had  been  prohibitions  of  the  statute  extends  only  to  private  tmli 
fully  ejital>lished  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  the  leg-  and  accumulations  for  remote  posterity.    A  beqnest  for  the 
iNlatun)  of  New  iramjMhire  jjamed  two  acts  which  in  point  use  of  the  poor  of  a  town  is  not  prohibited  by  those  stat* 
of  fa<it  alMiliHhi!<I  the  old  corporation  and  established  a  new  ates,  nor  a  bequest  for  the  use  of  the  poor  ministen  of  an 
onit.  Thct  flnttof  tliiwc  acts  made  the  twelve  trustees  under  incorporated  religions  society.    Kor  do  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  and  nine  other  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the  revised  statutes  concerning  "  expectant  estfttes"  miy 
the  governor  and  council,  a  corporation  by  a  new  name  to  property  given  in  perpetuity  to  religioas  or  eharitabe 
(Dartmouth    University),  and    to  this   new  corporation  corporations,  as  the  ojfpm  doctrine,  where   applied  to 
transfern-d  all  the  property,  rights,  liberties,  powers,  and  charitable  uses,  has  never  been  held  in  this  state,   A 
privileges  of  the  old  corporation,  with  further  power  to  beonest  for  accumulation  for  the  purpose  of  the  erection  of 
fstablinh  new  colleges  and  an  institute,  and  to  apply  all  or  a  cnurch  cannot  be  supported  as  an  ahoolote  gift  to  take 
|iart  of  the  Ainds  to  these  purposes,  subject  to  the  power  eflbct  immediately.    In  Pennsylvania  the  statute  of  Elia* 
and  cf>ntrol  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers  to  be  ap-  abeth  concerning  charitable  uses  does  not  extend,  bat  iti 
jNiinttMl  by  the  g<ivernor  .and  council.    The  second  act  principles,  as  applied  by  chancery  in  £InglAnd,  obtain  here 
inakiM  further  provisionH  for  executing  the  objects  of  the  ^y  force  of  our  own  common  law,  and  relief  nay  be  given 
lirat,  and  authoris4>ii  the  trcaMurer  of  the  trustees  of  the  so  fiir  as  the  powers  of  the  court  extend.    The  peoiliai 
college  t(»  retain  and  hold  their  property  against  their  wilL  equities  commonly  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  statats 
Ilaniel  WelMt<^r,  for  the  college,  rais^  the  question  before  are  fblly  administered  here  when  means  are  found  ade- 
tho  court  of  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  these  quatcto  the  purpose;  and  in  this  respect  the  competency 
Nt-atuteri,  and  Chief-Justiee  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  laws  extending  the  eooita- 
o).  in  Ion  of  the  court,  suHtained  his  view,  holding  "  that  the  l>le  powers  of  the  tribunals ;  but  a  court  of  equity  wiU  not 
rtillepi  was  a  private  el(>enioHynary  inHtitution  whose  funds  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  rested  in  the 
eoiiNiHteil  entin'ly  of  private' donations;  that  the  corpora-  trustee  of  a  charity  in  the  distribution  of  the  ftand  if  es- 
tion  was  not  invrsUHl  with  any  iiortion  of  political  power,  crcised  in  good  faith.    In  the  administration  of  a  charity 
and  did  not  |mrtukt>  in  any  deirroe  in  the  administretion  unreasonable  or  impracticable  directions  in  the  will  ia 
iif  therivil  government.    It  wiin  the  inKtitntion  of  a  private  regard  to  the  management  of  the  property  will  be  desi^ 
('or|Minitioii  tor  genrral  charity.    The  charter  was  a  con-  nated,  on  the  doctrine  of  eypreM,  which  to  that  extent  ■ 
trM«'t  tu  wh'u'h  the  ilonorN,  the'truNtees  of  the  corporation,  ri>cofniized  in  Pennsylvania.    The  most  important  tarn 
and  the  Crown  wen«  tho  original  partli^M,  and  it  was  made  establishing  the  doctrine  of  charitable  uses  in  this  oooi^ 
on  a  vahnilile  ivmHiilrriilion  for  the  necurity  and  disposition  try  is  that  which  came  under  the  will  of  Stephen  Qiiard, 
of  pro|H«rty.    (NmtmetM  of  thix  kind,  creating  tlu>flo  char-  which,  with  that  of  the  Dartmouth  College,  are  the  lead- 
itahio  inMtitutioMN,  ar««  nioHt  nmsoiiably  within  the  purview  ing  vixsvs  on  that  subject.    Stephen  Girard  died  in  Philip 
and  pniteetion  of  the  ronNtitution.    That  the  college  was  delphia  in  the  year    1831,  leaving   an    estate    of   sorae 
n«tt  liulile  to  the  eontn>l  oi  the  legiiilatun\  and  that  the  $7,000,000.    After  sundry  bequests  he  left  by  his  will  the 
a<'tii  «if  the  leKiNhiturtt  iw'    New  Il»ni|iMhire  altering  the  real  and  personal   residue  of  his  estate  to  "the  mayoK 
ehnrter  in  a  nialeriul  r«*:4iHH*t  without  the  consent  of  the  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia  "for  the  pcrpoae  of 
corporation  wua  an   act  imimiring  the  oMi^ution  of  the  •constructing  and  furnishing  a  college  and  outbuilding;i  fiv 
clmrtrr,  aii«l   consc(|uciitly   uncontttitutionnl    and    void.'*  the  education  and  maintenance    of   not    less  than    30G 
ThiscKvUion,  uivording  to  Kent,  did  mon«  thnn  any  other  <^rph»n9,  who  might  come  from  any  part  of  the  State  oi 
Kiniile  a<'t    pr«Kvc«lin);  from  the  nuthitrity  of  the   ITnited  1  Vmidyi  van  ia -those  fn>m  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  hate 
Static  to  throw  nu  imprt>^ii:ililo  Imrricr  arouuil  all  rights  ft  preference)  or  from  the  cities  of  New  York  and  New 
a.id  franchiM'!!  ih^rivtMl  tn>m  the  ^nult  of  gov«'ninient.  and  Orleans,  said  residuary  estate  amounting  to  the  sum  itf 
to  kcive  Nohany  and  inx  ioUihility  to  the  literary,  charitable,  ^..MVKVXIO.    The  heirs  of  Mr.  Girard  contested  the  validity 
religion'*.   iin«l   comnirrcitil    institutions  of   mir  cimntry.  of  t he  t ru«t8  by  n^ason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  designa- 
In  Noith  i*:ii-olnia  the  siutute  of  ill  Kliral«««th  is  in  force,  tion   of  the  bi'neficiaries  of  the  legacy.    They  also  oon* 
aiul  h>  viriiieof  it  tho  ciMirt  o('  chamvry  ii.iii  Jurisdiction  tended  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  railadelphia 
of  all  t'huiitirs  :  hn(  n  chnrity  nu«lt*r  this  statute  must  be  was  not  uvithorizcd  by  its  charter  to  administer  the  trosti 
HI  t!i>s«'riltiil  \\i  tho  \\y\\  iliiit  the  Irtw  will  at  once  acknow-  of  this  legacy,  and  that  the   intentions  of  the  testator 
letUe  II  ft»  W  Muh  ;  lor  oMu'v%^  isc>  \i  ri'vert*  to  tho  heir-at-  would  W  dctVatcd  by  the  substitution  of  any  other  trastes^ 
law  or  no\t  i«i  km.      I'ho  conMitntion  of  this  Staie  does  und  that  the  plan  %}{  educjitiou  proposed  is  anti-Christiaa, 
not  ]«»ohilMi  tho  «-i-«M(ii>ii  o(  tk  ivrtn.-iiioiit  fund  for  charitable  Nn-ause  in  said  will  the  t<!*:alor  forbids  a  minister  of  any 
|Mirp«Mo.<t      In  Ohi.>  the  %liv;tiiii'<t  f,>iniilfil  ii{vMi  the  statute  crt-tM  to  prt-ach  or  leach  in  the  college;   it  is  therefore 
wf  FIiratHth.  ch    1.  ni  iiSjtiou  to  rh:trit.iMo  tniMs  to  cor-  n*ptt»:"a"t  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Ponnfjlvania. 
Mkrations.  eithrr  in\iiut'i|v:a  or  pin  ate.  have  been  adopted  The  piwisionsof  the  will  werv  defended  in  a  most  mas- 
jy  the  iHuirt*  t»f  Cijuiiy,  hut  not  by  expreM  legislation,  and  !i  rly  arcumcr.t  by  Horace  Kinney  of  Philadelphia,  and  bis 
deiiicatioM*  of  UniN  to  chai  itaMo  aiul  ivligions  pur^y^iies  are  \  -.i  ws  wi  tv  >-.i>:i»\uc»l  by  the  Siipk me  Court  ollhe  United 
\a\u\  without  any  ui-autec  tv»  whom  the  fee  could  l»e  con-  S'.aTcs.     1:  %*;us  ilivuUxl'  tV.at  the  inisi*  created  by  the  will 
vevftl;  such  uirt*  to  ch:irif.iMenM'%nvrniMhiMiuvst  liNnil  «c\v  m\\u\.  .i'..,l  ili:»t  the  city  of  Philadelphia  under  its 
(vnM Miction      In  IVMnoxiro  .i  ch:inM  i«.  .i  ^•.l>  i.»  ,i  i:i>uonil  cV.avtcr  :*  in\cs:.,l  with  powers  and  richistotake  property 
puKic  um*  aii»l  tho  miimfi'ujin.v  oi"  uu'.\tMx-.f.i'..  co!!c'i:cs,  v.  :.xvi  fr.'.st  f.'T  *V..ir:tASc  pur,\VK«  wh'.ch  are  not  Otherwise 
noa.icmttw  nn.l  ,vmin.Mi  Mh.s'Is  :\\u\  ,.;V...i  V|w {■.:'.   i:i^t::n-  obno\'..';ii  to  '.oc-i'   .i:v.:'.iAi\vcr*'v>:v.  tha:   the   txnsts   men- 
It, ••:*  .itv  *;t;ii. I. »'.''••' «■.,.»     s».  1,  pi,»\  is,,M'.N  ,.;■  :;..,>  >:ai;!:e  tjotuxl  i-.i  tMe  w:*.:  .■:"  Stovhcr.  ^^Mr^irvi  .irs?  of  an  eleemosy* 
ft   I  :»..*'.s;V.  n-*  wc»o  iho  *.iw  l-.  umv  th.-  i  •.•..»»' jiv., v.  t  ,»i'  that  nary  e.ature  a'.i.i  cSar::a^:o  us^**  v.:  a  judicial  sense;  t>»** 
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donsriom  tar  the  eBtablislimeut  of  ooUeges,  schools,  and  preasion  so  stern  demanded  as  its  justification  some 

■eminttriv  of  Iflftming,  and  especially  such  as  uro  for  the  adequate   provision  for  meritorious  destitution.      In 

•location  of  orphans  ud  poor  scholars,  are  cl^^^^  1601   the  poor-law  ^'stem  of  Emrland  began  in  an 

S^tL^sSSS  ml^^  ^,  t  P-'ament  wleh    w^^^^^^^^ 

ftom  holding  or  exercising  any  station  or  duty  in  a  college,  and.  begging,  also  defined  the  settlement  of  the  poor  in 

or  even  Tisiting  the  same,  or  the  limitation  of  the  instruc-  parishes,  made  these  responsible  tor  the  roliei  oi  their 

tion  to  be  given  to  the  scholara  to  pure  moralU7»  general  impotent  and  indigent,  ordered  the  establishment  of 

benevolence,  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  is  poor-houses,  and  authorized  the  levy  of  a  poor-rate 

not  ioder^tory  and  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion  as  uj^^  ,^^1  ^j^^  personal  property.     The  responsibility 

lLSS«;^\^*^n?«t^H^^^^^^  of  the  parish  for  its  own  destitution  and  the  poor-tax 

SSS'^j^Sr.^^aJ^  S^a^^^^^^^^^  are  the  U^^^ 

Kein  of  Hr.  Giraid  to  have  the  trusts  declared  void  on  the  nnohanged  until  1834,  save  that  in  1796  an  act  was 

mauA  that  the  act  of  consolidation  of  the  city  of  Phila-  passed  giving  color  to  the  administration  of  relief, 

S^lphia  was  a  merger  of  the  old  city  in  the  new,  and  there-  directing  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  the  support  of 

fm  the  dty  was  incaoable  of  executing  the  trusts  beyond  the  pauper  "  in  a  state  of  comfort ' '     From  this  time, 

that  of  the  college.    The  Supreme  Court,  however,  decided  „„j  aimultaneoufdv  with  thi*  nhf^nnrnpna.!    inprPiuiA  of 

that  the  ert»teiwB  vested  by  will  in  the  city  on  valid  legal  *»<»  «muitaneousiy  witn  tne  pnenomenai  increase  or 

SartTandtt  was  ftilly  ccLpetent  to  ex^nte;  that  the  modern  mechanical  inventions,  bnngmg  with  it  a  re- 

OnuSidation  Act  did  not  destroy  the  identity  of  the  city  distribution  ot    population    and    a   concentration   of 

«i  a  eoiporation,  and  it  has  every  capacity  under  its  new  capital  and  manufactures  in  great  towns^  the  burden 

charter  to  hold,  and  authority  necessary  to  execute,  the  of  the  taxpayer  grew  more  onerous,  until  it  reached 

tnwto  of  thewiU.    Under  these  plenary  rulings  the  col-  £7,890,000,  paid  by  11,500,000  inhabitants,  in  1818. 

Iflge,  under  the  cweftil  care  <rf  the  dty,  has  grown  to  those  j^  gome   instances  the  tax  amounted   to  the   con- 

ssJSK/a'sff  sid*^^^^^^^  ^?v^r^r:?^v ""  rr '"^^°  r^^^^.^, 

MnlU  of  ebuitT  (r  h  )  investigate  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in  1832 

CHAEITY  ORGANIZATION.    This  phrase,  de-  "[X^  ,i!l5^»iIla„^'^l*^iirtw"K.^.„Kf  ?i,! 

«h«d  from  the  title  of  the  "  London  Society  for  Oi^Ran-  JS^fmP  nHf  S^  laW  Kv  ^LnlZ»^n5  ™ 

«»g  ChimUble  Relief  and  Rep.«»ing  M/ndicitv''^y  ^""SloiiT.'^th^'^L^^  "a?fcTaf  iT^S 

i!^J^X^l'!^tVTy^^LZ^^^J^.fZ  *«««'  toprovide  partial  than  complete  support  for  thi 

l^„^fevLS^^^ti^fSt^^n^wZ«T^^^^  P«>'-    ™a  allowance   became  Sn   elemSt   in  the 

STSd  iSd^  ^   ^  problems  of  pauper-  ^tet-price  of  labor.     It  served  to  depress  it  and  to 

Ti^.Jrf^^«»»,»«.»r~>i:oP««;<.t;.,»:.  i<<..»^n<>-  '»""8   "^^  families  of  workingmen   into   deplorable 

mere  are  three  systems  of  rehef  existing  in  Europe,  ^^hedness.     The   report  led   to   the   Poor-I^wa 

ftfrt,  spontaneous  and  voluntary ;  second,  scaucs^cred  Amendment  Bill  of  Eafl  Grev's  Government  in  1834. 

S&rib^StST&a'^Kfered  I*"  »«fdi°«  PT«»-  T«  ''-  ■'Tr  "f  ?  ^  f 

5?**  J?i    •   '*?"*".*?^'^°       T  .        ^    .  authority  of  justices  to  order  outX)r  relief;    the 

SSL'ji^.'"^  iL-'^irS/^^JS'n^tfThrj.^  erection  of  wok-houscs,  within  which  workshould  Vi 

action  IB  letl  nee  there  areola  endowments,  the  man-  ^-^^  ^.^.^i^.,  ^^  *i^^;2  ^t^^.,*\.  ^^  *u^  :^^^*^,.*  ««.i 

agement  of  which  is  assnmed  or  supervised  by  the  ci^-il  §^^?"  according  to  their  strength  to  the  mpotent  and 

??— !»r^r.yi  :J^i^*irrvl^*Tl.  ^oir4ivro*o#i  i^oa  «/*r  destitute.     In  these  institutions  husbands  and  wives, 

power,  and  m  both  the  other  cases  the  state  has  noc  ^„^„^„  ^„j  «u:ij-^-,  „^^  f.v  \^  ^^r.^^*.ji  „  *v«i^»^I 

5!'™tjf«rat.jl^  !^i„  Jil^rif^.  ^^f«  ™  vicious  were  under  the  same  system  of  discmline  and 

^l^^fij^^^^Zh^^^thliA^^^Z  ««««™»-     Neighboring  parishes  might  unfte  under 

SES^S^tSTiff  Jihrlrlich^S;^^  S--'^-^>'  o^  ^^^  commissioners  m^uilding  a  work- 

SiolSrelSSi^^'K^SL^ni'n^dSst  o^S^inr^tSKTS  tK^dt^ acl 

With  the  Scandinavian  MtioM,  are  instances  of  the  thirf  9^^  made  it  impossible  to  caro  the  amendment  a^t 

.  ^^^ ^'^         7      "»""»«» «"" liITrr  \r^j  a*.-:*!!:^.?  into  complete  execution,  although  the  agitation  attend- 

l^l»hli^^ed  ^^^ ^-i-?}^iK?,*^i?!?.^^  ing  its  passage  so  improved  the  admin^tration  of  the 

pie  of  Great  Britain. 
and  in  Norway  until  1 

Tdkrf  from  tlie  state  is/distincfibf  affinietl  "by  statute.  fsogT*^' Thrpn^cTpi'^^^^^^ 

!Sl^-  fc.'ii'i?  .'^**^^  ^''^^l^?  ^  t^«.«^«  and  lodging  m  the  work-house  to  aU  who  would  take 

eiIertmGTeatBntam.yetap^^^  •    ^^    only  further  consideration  beiuL^  how  to  make 

rradertheprescnbedWaidtoanapph^^^  ^^    nnjipicnt's. condition  bo  uncomfortable   that   he 

to  penalties  for  such  neglect,  and  m  some  instances  the  ^^^^  J^^^  j^  ^  ^       ^  j^^  ^.^^, j  ^„  j    ^^  ^^^^  ^,f  j^  ^^ 

panper  can  enforce  his  daim  at  law.  ^j^^  g^^  opiwrtuiiity.    l>ossiblv,  this  system,  thorou^'hly 


ai^ 

grieToualy  whipped*'  and  seared  m  the  right  car  "  with  advantage'  of  the  'laboring  

•  hot  iron  of  the  oompassof  an  inch  about;''  for  the  was  in  harmony  with  public  opinion,  and  it  was  very 

aeoond,  th^  were  to  be  adjudged  felons;  and  for  the  partially  or  negligently  executed,  and  of  course  broke 


Ihe 

annnally. 
of  Europe 
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shown  how  the  provision  of  the  state  for  a  parish  child  Many  parochial,  municipal,  and   trust   oorporattqnft 

exceeds,  in  the  amount  allowed  for  hoartl,  clothing,  and  make  no  accounting  to  the  public.     The  London  City 

medical  care  to  those  to  whom  it  is  indentured,  the  sum  companies  are  believed  to  control  an  annual  inooma 

which  an  agricultural  laborer  could  ^nt  to  a  single  from  trust  funds  of  over  $dOO,OUO.     Edward  DenisoB 

member  of  an  average  fumily,  and  in  its  schoolin^r  and  wrote  not  long  before  his  death  in  1870,   ^'Certain 

visitation  by  two  ladies  of  the  neiehborhood  the  intel-  calculations  put  the  London  charities  at  %  total  of 

lectual  and  moral  resources  of  his  home.     He  observes  £7,0<K),0UU — enough  to  give  £17  a  head  to  400,000 

that  the  law  holds  out  inducements  to  him.  addressed  souls" — an  estimate  which  reckons  every  seventh  pe^ 

to  the  most  unselfish  parental  impulses,  to  abandon  his  son  in  that  city  a  recipient  of  alms,  and  allows  $400  to 

o£^rin^^                                                       ^  an  average-sized  family,  or  more  than  an  unskilled 

The  Scotch  law  was  af<similated  to  the  English  in  laborer  can  earn  in  England.  Private  charities,  wfam 
1845.  Ijndcr  the  ancient  statute  of  1579  no  provision  done  without  personal  acquaintance  with  the  poor  or 
was  made  for  the  able-bo«lied.  It  constituted  the  executed  by  the  official  almoners  of  some  board  of 
provosts,  bailiffs,  and  justices  of  any  burgh  or  town  a  directors,  have  the  same  effect  as  public  relief.  Their 
commission  to  register  the  aged,  impotent,  and  other  evil  influence  has  been  accelerated  by  the  changes  in 
poor  in  eveiy  parish,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  sub-  the  distribution  of  population  ariung  from  industrial 
stance  of  the  people  for  their  sustenance,  to  put  them  reorganization.  Gr^t  cities  have  grown  up  where  the 
at  work  according  to  their  strength,  to  indenture  chil-  poor  are  pressed  into  obscure  streets  and  nnckanly 
dren,  to  license  the  poor  to  gather  alms  at  the  doors  of  outskirts.  Thither  labor  migrates  for  employment, 
parishioners,  '^so  as  alwaj's  it  be  speedely  appoynted  leaving  the  restraints  and  ties  of  home;  thitlier  the 
and  a^ocried  how  the  poore  of  that  parochin  sail  be  predatory  come  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
Busteined  within  the  same,  and  not  be  chargeable  to  afforded  by  unorganized  charity  and  by  the  obscurity 
uthers  nor  troublesome  to  strangers."  By  subsequent  which  a  man  can  have  in  a  crowd.  For  these  pro- 
proclamations  of  the  Privy  Council  the  assessment  of  vision  is  made  in  the  casual  wards  of  the  work-house 
rates  and  the  management  of  the  poor-fund  was  com-  or  police-station,  in  night-reftiges,  in  souo  and  clothing 
mitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  and  to  the  pro-  societies,  and  in  the  thouehtless  alms  of  the  street  oi 
prietors  and  kirk-sessions  in  rural  parishes.  Under  the  back-door.  Acting  without  concert,  the  uncounted 
this  authority  what  destitution  exceeacd  the  liberality  and  irresponsible  private  agencies  of  relief  strip  awij 
of  cotters  to  each  other  fell  under  the  oversight  of  the  the  dread  of  being  penniless  in  a  great  city  ana  fadb- 
kirk.  The  custom  arose  of  taking  a  collection  at  the  tate  the  practices  of  the  impostor.  In  all  the  qyateoM 
church-door  at  the  Sunday  morning  senice,  and  in  now  passed  in  review  the  same  features  are  apparent: 
cities  of  turning  it  in  to  the  town  hospital,  whence  out-  pauperism  ^rows  with  the  provision  made  for  its 
and  in-door  relief  was  distributed  among  the  poor  from  relief;  public,  corporate,  or  indiscriminate  personal 
all  the  parishes.  According  to  Dr.  Chalmeis,  com-  relief  den.nges  the  natural  laws  of  economy,  weakens 
pulsory  assessment  did  not  exist  in  more  than  eight  the  ties  of  kindred,  dries  up  the  fountains  of  personal 
Scotch  parishes  prior  to  1740.  But  in  the  southern  kindness,  facilitates  livinc  amon^  strangers,  attracts 
counties,  and  especially  in  their  cities,  the  influence  of  the  depraved  and  dissolute,  extinguishes^  ^titude 
England  Ic<l  to  the  increase  of  asses.sments,  so  that  in  under  its  indifference  or  mechanical  administration, 
1820  it  existed  in  H)2  out  of  885  i)arishes,  and  in  1839  imoairs  the  motives  to  thrifl  and_  fiwality,  envelops 
in  more  than  one-fourth,  comprising  half  the  popula-  ana- discourages  beneficence  with  its  miitlcssness,  or. 
tion  of  Scotland.  Thcdisruptionof  the  Kirk  impaired  worse,  with  its  imposture,  invades  the  self-respect  of 
the  comjietcnry  of  the  sessions  to  administer  the  poor-  the  pau])cr,  degrades  the  condition  of  the  laborer, 
funds,  and  the  influx  of  Irish  emigrants,  with  the  They  have  opened  a  wide  avenue  from  honorable  inde- 
depression  following  Earl  Grey's  administration,  carried  pendencc  to  the  inveterate  and  unsocial  vices  of  self- 
imuporism  to  nn  appalliiig  height,  one-sixth  ot  the  abandonment,  intemperance,  squalor,  deception,  and 
population  of  Glasgow  being  at  one  time  on  the  rebef-  licentiousness. 

list.     In  JS45.  to  promote  similaritv  of  method  and  Such  is  the  problem  charity  organizations  had  to 

adwjuate  as,«<istance,  rarliament  macle  the  Scotch  law  encounter.     Fortunately,  there  was  experience  to  enidc 

contonn  to  the  Knirlish  in  respect  to  a  general  board  its  promoters.     Dr.  Chalmers's  administration  of  St 

of  commissioners  and  the  work-house  tost  of  destitu-  John's  Church,  though  it  was  but  temporary,  remained 

tion.     As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  new  as  more  than  a  reminiscence:  it  was  a  demonstration. 

system  there  maybe  instanced  a  proi)rietor  who  prior  In  1819  the  parish  of  St  John's,  recently  oiganized 

ti)  1''45  ^'ave  £5  a  year  to  the  churcn-door  collection,  on  the  outskirts  of  Glasgow,  was  offered  by  the  ma^ 

and  was  thought  liberal,  but  in  1869  paid  in  rates  tratcs  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  settled  in  the  Tron  parish 

£407  17j?.,  and  his  tenants  an  equal  amount     Our  of  the  same  city.     He  says:  ^^The  great  inducement 

Authority  aiMs,  "That  whereas  a  niore  hapjiy,  contented  to  the  acceptance  of  that  parish  was  my  hope  to  obtjun 

set  of  panjK'rs  could  hanlly  be  found  before  1S45,  a  a  separate  and  independent  management  of  the  poor." 

mure  diSi^«»nteiited  set  than  they  are  in  1S69  and  1870  He  stipulated  with  the  magistrates  for  the  withdrawal 

can  iianlly  be  iouinl,  notwithstanding  a  constant  s\'8tem  of  St.  John's  from  conncetion  with  the  town  hospital 

of  IjtJiriring  lor  additional  help  from  the  charitable."  which  was  the  general  agent  of  the  city  for  relief 

While  the   poor-rates  have  diminished   the  kind-  The  parish  was  to  retain  its  churcli-door  collection, 

nessii'.s    of  tiu;   pour  t(»   each   other,   the    rich   have  amountinir  to  £400  a  vear,  and,  on  the  other  hand. 


until  their  uxpomliture  in  J^ondon  is  ostinjated  to  ex-  UM.RH)  and  was  the  largest  and  poorest  of  any  in  the 
C4mm1  that  oi'  the  pari.-ih  unions.  Of  this  gruat  mass  of  city.  l>r.  Chalmers's  writings  show  that  he  regarded 
private  charity  there  is  no  autl.entio   computation,    the  Scotch  i»uor-laws  as  not  essentially  different  from 
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iah,  bat  that  the  habit  and  practice  oa*  the  two  support  from  relations  to  each  other;   an' increased 

lad  been  in  great  contrast  until  the  close  of  kindness  among  the  conti^ous  families  of  that  neigh- 

9b  wDtiuy :  that  the  poor-house  and  compulsory  borhood ;  and,  lastly,  a  stimulated  benevolence  on  the 

bad  made  but  slow  progress  in  Scotland,  notwith-  part  of  the  wealthy  to  the  poorer  classes. '[    These 

ng  law  and  royal  proclamations:  that  when  there  conclusions  are  sustained  by  a  number  of  mstaooes 

>  aaseBBment  or  available  relief-iund  the  poor  pre-  related  in  the  testimony.    Dr,  Chalmera's  scheme  oon- 

l  their  habits  of  economy  and  fru^lity,  were  tinned  in  operation  at  St  John's  under  successive  min- 

1  of  halfpence  to  the  churc^coHections,  main-  isters  until  the  agitation  of  the  Kirk  attending  its  dis- 

.  an  affec^nate  family  solicituft  one  for  another,  ruption  i)ut  an  end  to  it    It  was  imitated  m  a  few 

id  the  diaUesB  among  themselves  wiCh  a  bounty  other  parishes. 

,  while  made   up  of  small   benefactions,  was  Attention  has  been  widely  attracted  to  the  methods 

ir  in  the  aggregate  than  the  administrators  of  adopted  in  Elberfeld,  and  copied  in  Barmen  and  Cre- 

tlief-fbnd  could  allow,  awakened  the  interest  and  feldT    In  1823  the  Prussian  Oovernment  authorized 

id^  the  interoourse  or  their  wealthier  and  more  each  commune  in  the  DUsseldorf  circle  to  take  charge 

itial  neighbors,  were  soothed  and  animated  bjr  a  of  its  own  poor-relief,  but  until  1850  the  old  oyBtem, 

1  firiendlinesB  permeating  the  community  which  founded  upon  that  of  the  French  empire,  remained  in 

ad  a  pure  and  noble  social  unity  and  morality,  vogue.    Tnen  Elberfeld  employed  its  liberty  to  set  on 

s  relief  he  re^peuded  as  an  extravagant  and  cor-  foot  its  own  plan.    The  town  was  divided  into  sixty 

sygtem^  which  reversed  these  conditions.  _  It  visiting  districts,  but  the  Lutherans,  the  wealthiest 

1  by  its  apparent  magnificence  expectations  community  of  the  city,  were  permitted  to  take  char^ 

^loor  which  it  could  not  gratify ;  it  created  in  of  their  own  paupers.    The  visitors  were  too  few,  their 

a            of  right  to  aid  in  distress,  and  thus  re-  duties  were  neglected,  expenditure  increased,  and  the 

t     ir  ihrifl  and  self-reliance :    it  extinguished  prospect  was  alarming.    Evcxy  twelfth  person  was  a 

c  for  compulsory  relief  was  destitute  of  that  pauper,  and  the  cost  of  the  relief  in  1852  was  £8932, 
)ersonal  interest  which  reaches  the^  heart ;  while  in  the  Lutheran  community  it  was  30^  per  cent 
U3U  the  rich  from  the  poor,  offering  its  own  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  At  the  instigation 
iu  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  benevolent :  of  Daniel  von  der  Heydt,  a  banker  of  Elberfeld  and  a 
kto  uown  the  generosity  of  the  individual  in  all  brother  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  finance,  the  exist- 
I  of  sodety;  it  hindered  the  circulation  of  those  ing  scheme  was  authorized.  It  comprises  an  ordinance 
noes  which  flow  from  example.  ])ersonal  sympathy,  and  an  instruction.  The  ordinance  provides  for  a  cen- 
el^  and  reciprocal  esteem.  Dissolving  so  many  tral  board  consisting  of  a  president,  four  councillors,  and 
ties,  it  opened  **  advantageous  scope  and  license  four  citizens,  all  chosen  by^the  town  council.  The 
I  docterity  "  of  a  people  wnom  it  rapidly  rendered  official  term  is  three  years,  and  rotates  in  such  a  man- 
ia! by  sapping  their  moral  and  social  resources,  ner  as  always  to  preserve  an  experienced  majority. 
halmeiB  wished  to  return  to  the  earlier  practice  Under  this  ^ard  are  eighteen  overseers,  each  with 
»  Kiik,  and  b^  preventing  the  rise  of  new  cases  fourteen  visitors,  all  of  whom  are  unpaid.  They  are 
nj>eri8n  to  extinguish  the  whole  evil  through  the  recommended  for  appointment  to  the  town  council  by 
bon  of  death  upon  the  old  list  of  dependants,  the  citizens  of  the  several  districts,  and  are  bound  by 

de  WIS  to  create  a  large  body  of  deacons,  one  law  to  serve.    The  visitors  of  each  district  meet  fort- 

a  300  to  500  of  the  population.    The?  volun-  nij^htly  under  the  presidency  of  the  overseer,  and  sub- 

I  from  other  parishes,  as  St  John's  was  too  mit  a  report  of  each  application  for  and  each  disburse- 

wian,"  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers's  term,  to  furnish  mcnt  oi  relief    Each  case  is  decided  in  accordance 

;h  men  qualified  by  education,  experience,  and  with  minute  rules  bv  a  majority  vote,  subject  to  appeal 

D.    These  deacons  were  to  attend  to  every  appli-  bv  the  overseer.    The  records  of  these  meetings  are 

^efenred  to  them  or  arising  intheu*  district ;  tney  all  transmitted  to  the  Verwaltung,  or  general  adminis- 

Ai  act  with  tact,  friendliness,  and  judgment,  noting  txative  body  above  described.     It  meets  on  alternate 

ir  iimstanoes  of  the  applicant,  the  eau.ses  of  his  weeks  to  the  district  committees,  and  the  overseers  are 

k         1  the  available  me: I nsoTputting  him  beyond  present,  with  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  poor 

on  public  charity.    The  means  placed  at  house,  the  orphanage,  and  the  hospital.    The  duties  of 

jB|iuBM  of  the  deacons  were  the  proceeds  of  a  the  Verwaltung  are  **  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 

hnloor  collection  taken  at  the  evening  service,  poor  and  the  special  causes  of  pau)>erism,  as  well  as 

t  the  doctor  conducted  for  his  poor  parishionerSj  the  means  not  only  of  relieving  but  of  preventing  it,*' 

ming  oongrecation  being  largely  composed  ot  to  hear  reports  of  the  overseers  and  appeals  from  the 

ictOTB  and  wealthy  people  from  other  districts  of  district  meetings,  to  receive  estimates  and  make  anpro- 

ty.  ^  This  fimd  amounted  annually  to  about  £80 ;  priatir»iis  for  each  district.    The  overseer  must  liand 

ioming  collection  was  devoted  to  parochial  schools,  over  the  appropriations  to  the  several  visitors.     Funds 

Dg  the  four  years  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  charge,  so  are  raised  by  special  and  general  taKatioii  iui     sC^l  by 

um  driving  the  poor  from  the  parish,  they  C4ime  the  town  council.     Visitors  are  well-conditioned  and 

lUe  numbers,  and  but  twenty  new  cases  of  pauj^Hsr-  respected  citizens,  who  are  to  act  as  friends  and  advisers 

ere  found,  of  which  five  were  the  result  of  crime,  lo  the  poor,  and  to  this  end  are  limited  to  the  charge 

•  illegitimacy  oc^  desertion  of  the  family.     The  of  not  more  than  four  cases  of  relief  at  a  time. 

ig  j)enny-collection  proved  more  than  adequate.  The  instruction  is  very  elaborate.     It  excludes  from 

BBtimony  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  relief  ptjrsons  who  have  relatives  l)ound  in  law  to  a.ssist 

ions  was  that  the  poor  of  his  parish  were  in  no  them,  and  this  obligation  extends  to  connections  by 

eoonomic  condition  than  those  of  any  other  par-  marriage.     It  excludes  those  in  receipt  of   private 

Qlasgow,  and  that  he  attributed  their  comfort  to  charity,  but  in  prat'tice  private  may  be  supplemcnrtHi 

fimr  causes:    "A  certain  stimulus  to  their  in-  by  town  aid  up  to  a  fixed  standard.     Those  hiring 

f  and  eoonomy  when  loosened  from  their  depend-  domestic  servants  must  maintain  them  four  weeks  after 

m  a  laig€  comj)ulsory  fund ;  an  increased  aid  and  they  become  destitute  from  sickness.     An  applicant 
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muiit  pass  throarh  an  exami nation  even  niore  scruli-  dicity,  which  dutr.buted  inrestigatioQ-tidLets  to  k 
fuzifls^  than  the  Heipfiic  Frage^y^xren,  and  thii  is  t}ie  oo  .y  ^ren  in  place  of  alms  to  begg«r&  Immediately  be- 
t€:Kt  of  destitution.  In  accepting  aid  ho  pasnes  under  fore  them  lay  the  work  of  Octaria  Hill  and  Edmrd 
the  Biin'eillaQce  of  the  visitor,  who  vifita  him  fre^-iuently.  Denison,  which  was  peculiarly  oonspicoons  as  soocefls- 
DOtea  changes  in  hiii  circumstances,  urges  him  to  find  frilly  carried  on  in  tne  poorest  ana  most  abject  parts 
work,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  aseigns  him  em-  of  London  at  a  time  when  they  were  visited  by  le^ere 
ployment.  If  the  pauper  refiise  his  allotted  task,  waste  and  protracted  distress.  Others  had  preceded  Nbi 
the  relief  granted  him,  or  b  idle,  drunken,  or  disso-  Hill  m  the  improTement  of  tenements  for  the  poor, 
lute,  his  maintenance  may  be  reduced,  and  until  but  she  aimed  aAhe  reformation  of  the  degraded  ana 
recently  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment.  The  relief  their  ajoartments  together.  Actinjg  as  tlie  almoner  of 
granted  is  medical  attendance  at  home  or  in  hospital.  John  Kuskin,  she  went  into  unsightly  courts  in  the 
m  support  graduated  to  a  scale  of  bare  sustenance,  and  east  end  of  London,  beginning  in  1864,  and  purchased 
schooling.  The  income  of  the  able-bodied  who  can-  dilaj)idated  and  filthy  tenements,  which  die  placed  b 
not  procure  employment  may  be  brought  up  to  this  samUo'  condition.  She  enforced  strict  rerolations  of 
scale  by  the  poor-relief.  The  poor-house  is  really  a  deanlineas  upon  her  tenants,  and  puiKStady  collected 
refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  these  go  out  to  her  rents  in  nill  with  her  own  hand.  Hie  iimnence  of 
work  as  their  strength  will  permit,  and  mav  claim  such  her  courage,  patience,  firmness,  and  justness  availed  to 
part  of  their  earnings  as  exceeds  the  cost  of  their  main-  induce  some  of  the  most  squalid  families  of  Lomfen  to 
tenance.  The  result  of  this  qrstem  has  been  that  while  exchange  their  filthy  and  dissolute  habits  for  a  ooona 
from  1852  to  1869  popuktion  increased  from  50,  QUO  to  of  life  suited  to  their  improved  tenements.  Alms  wets 
71,000,  the  number  of  paupers  declined  irom  8  to  1*5  not  given ;  probably  th^  wicmld  have  marred  her  mon) 
per  cent,  or  from  4000  to  1062,  and  the  expenditures  miracle. 

iTom  £8932  to  £3860.  At  the  same  time  tnere  was  a  Dunns  ''the  East-End  Distress,"  as  it  was  called, 
steady  increase  in  the  membership  of  provident  clubs,  yoimg  Edward  Denison  volunteered  to  act  as  the  al- 
In  1870  there  were  reported  822  new  cases  to  the  fort-  moner  for  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress.  Ha 
nightly  meetings,  but  these  were  discharged  at  the  rate  was  the  son  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  nephew  of 
016^)  each  month.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  graduate 

ThcGermanplansnowadduced  agree  in  these  points:  of  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  at  this 
in  each  city  the  whole  field  is  occupied  and  virtually  con-  time  but  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Disappointed 
trolled  by  one  orffanization ;  voluntary  effort  is  joined  with  the  results  of  dohng  out  alms,  he  resolved  to 
with  officii ;  each  society  aims  not  at  expending  its  locate  among  the  poor  and  by  personal  diuly  contact 
resources,  but  at  making  a  resort  to  them  the  last  re-  with  them  discover  the  secrets  of  their  wretchednesi^ 
source  of  the  poor;  it  individualizes  each  case  and  ad-  In  1868  he  removed  to  Philpot  Street,  Stepney,  and 
iusts  the  treatment  to  its  circumstances ;  it  enjplox's  a  resided  there,  teaching  and  visiting,  for  eight  months, 
large  number  of  friendly  visitors  to  be  the  counsellors  Thence  he  wrote:  ^'I  am  beginning  seriously  to  believe 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  by  their  means  to  make  the  that  all  bodily  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  mistake;  whereas 
experience  and  character  of  the  respected  available  for  by  giving  alms  you  keep  them  pennanently  crooked, 
the  depressed :  it  enforces  education ;  it  stimulates  the  Build  school-houses,  pay  teachers,  give  prizes,  frame 
sense  of  fauiilj^  responsibility ;  it  comi)eIs  the  pauper  workmen's  clubs,  help  them  to  help  themselves,  laid 
to  work ;  it  insists  that  the  acceptance  of  relief  carries  them  3'our  brains,  but  give  them  no  money,  except 
with  it  the  obligation  of  complete  confidence  and  of  what  you  sink  in  such  undertakings."  Doiison  and 
compliance  with  the  judgment  of  its  grantors ;  it  avow-  his  a^ociates  had  entered  upon  schemes  to  unite  the 
edly  seeks  to  understand  and  remove  the  causes  of  charities  of  London  in  some  ifystem  of  oo-operatHW, 
pauperism,  not  by  general  social  reformation,  but  spc-  and  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  London  Society  for 
oificadly  and  individually.  In  each  city  success  depends  Organizing  Charity,  and  participants  in  its  earliest  ao- 
largely  upon  enlisting  the  services  of  competent,  faith-  tion.  In  1869,  Lord  Lichfield,  Sir  Charies  TVeyelyan, 
ful  visitors,  and  upon  the  frequency  and  thoroughness  and  others,  who  had  joined  for  some  less  defined  ente^ 
of  their  conferences  and  harmony  of  action.  P^^>  resolved  to  call  their  association  The  London 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  London  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and  Repressing  Men- 
Cliarity  Organization  Society  were  many  and  intricate,  dicity.  Their  purpose  was  much  advaiiced  by  a  min* 
Its  prrjmoters  had  all  the  foregoingexperienoe  of  fail-  ute  of  the  poor-law  commissioners  passed  Nov.  20th, 
lire  and  of  success  before  them.  They  had  seen  the  recognizing  private  charity  as  an  element  to  be  reck- 
So<;icly  of  St^  Vincent  de  Paul  spread  itself  over  neaiiy  oned  in  the  distribution  of  public  relief.  The  pro- 
all  KuniiH)  and  America,  carrying  with  it  the  spirit  of  moters  of  the  new  plan  aimed  at  no  less  than  bringing 
its  founders,  who  were  advised  by  M.  Bailiv,  tne  edi-  all  the  charitable  relief  of  London,  whether  legal,  cor- 
tor  of  the  Tn}fune.  cttthoUqne  in  Paris,  to  place  '^ their  porate,  or  individual  into  correspondence  and  concert 
edm^ation,  their  intelligence,  their  special  knowl^ge  of  administration.  They  offered  their  own  ominxzat ion 
of  law  or  scjienco,  and  their  perioral  knowledge  of  liPo,  as  a  device  by  which  this  could  be  achieved  without 
at  the  disposal  of  the  poor;  that,  instead  of  only  taking  violation  of  charters,  surrender  of  independence,  or 
theni  .some  Httie  matoriul  x\A\q{\  they  should  strive  to  wimnded  amour  nropre,  Tlie  societv  is  under  the 
win  their  confidemie,  loam  all  about  their  affairs,  and  prcsidenov  of  the  bishop  of  Ijondon;  the  chairman  of 
tlM-ii  see  liow  th<'y  («uld  k-st  help  them  to  help  thcni-  its  council  is  Prince  I^(»|>old.  The  council  consists  of 
selves."  Its  conicrcnoca  were  in  ever>'  Catholic  parish  the  chainnan,  vice-ol. airmen,  and  treasurers;  of  anna 
of  Knidand.  ally-elected  rcprescntutivcs  from  each  district  commit- 

Distriirt-visiting  Ho<'ietics  had  l)een  formed  in  I^ndon   tee,  with  its  chairman  and  secretaries  not  exoeedimt 
as  early  as  182S  and  1844  to  prompt  liK-al  effort  to  ad-   two;  of  additional  members  in  the  propoKtiail  of 
minister  counsid  and  aid  in  the  homes  of  the  poor — to    to  four  district  representatives;  and  of  i  t 

connet.!  isolated  mnichial  l)enoiieenco  in  coneert  of  ac-   of  Lonthm  charitable  institutions.    '  m 

Ifon.     Older  still  were  societies  for  repressing  men-    through  an  exeeutive  committee.  u 
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diBtiiot  oommifctees,  one  for  eacli  metropolitan  They  were  preceded  by  pioneer  enterprises^  some  of 

b,    T-lawnnion.    As  far  as  poBsible,  these  consist  of   which  failea  from  vagueness  of  aim  or  inadequate 

of  rdigion,  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  repre-  method,  and  some  merged  into  the  organization  so* 

MMvvA  of  the^  principal  local  charities.    The  society  cieties.    In  1869  the  Hebrews  of  Philadelphia  merged 

wjuiflrii       the  district  committees  and  donors  of  one  their  five  leading  relief  societies  into  one  adminis- 

WQ         ur  more  to  the  Innds  of  the  council,  and  it  tration,  to  secure  for  tlieir  own  community  the  8ain# 

I      iinnualljy  or  by  special  call    District  committees  ends  as  are  sought  by  chari^  organizationiiti.  ^  I^ 

vj  deal  with  all  caa^  of  alleg[ed  want  referred  to   1873  the  Germantown  Relief  Society  was  started  in  a 

The  council  supervises  and  agists  the  district  suburban  W£urd  of  Philadelphia.     It  had  a  board  oi 

atteeB,  considers  questions  of  principle  and  gen-  seven  managers  and  an  auxiliary  corps  of  women  vis- 

ine^ods,  seeks  tne  qrstematic  co-operation  of  Jtors.     Hie  old  borough  was  districted  so  as  to  give 

uo     jOd'b  larger  institutions,  and  to^  improve  the  ad-  but  few  poor  to  each  visitor ;  every  case  was  careiully 

J      ation  of  charity,  to  suppress  imposture  L&nd  it  searched  out,  and  the.  administration  was  judicial,  Bf^' 

a  onds  with  nmilar  societies  elsewhere.    The  ob-  pathetic,  and  firm.    Within  a  few  years  the  socie^v 

I     But  the  society  are — co-operation  of  all  charitable  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  community  that  the  poo»- 

in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  ^^  overiapping ''   guardians  of  Germantown  and  its  dispensary  came  into 

DA  uj  independent  action ;  to  investi^e  all  appli-   hearty  co-operation.    This  organization  ts  now  one  of 

ntums  for  relief,  however  made ;  to  obtam  from  proper  the  local  branches  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
oharitieB  or  from  individuals  suitable  and  adequate  aid   ^nizing  Charity,  which  was  established  in  1878.  ^  Since 
for  deflerving  cases;  to  assist,  in  the  absence  of  other  Qien  the  city  councils  have  cut  ofi"  their  appropriations 
naoorces,  and  by  loans  if  possible,  cases  in  which   for  out-door  relief,  which  amounted  to  $50,000  in  1878, 
lempoTBiy  help  may  tend  to  permanent  benefit ;  to  re-   on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  this  society.    It  com- 
prcas  mendicancy  by  gratuitous  distribution  of  investi-   ^paes  ward  or  local  branches  covering  the  greater  por- 
gation-tickets;  to  place  its  inv^tigations  at  the  service   tion  of  the  city,  and  a  central  board  exercising  an  ad- 
of  charitliWe  agencies  and  private  persons  having  a   yisory  supervision  over  the  former. 
proper  claim  thereto :  to  inform  the  public  regarding       In  Bunalo  an  organization  was  made  in  December, 
maldng  charities;  to  oecome  a  centre  of  reference  and    1877,  and  the  society  was  very  successful  from  the 
inibniiation ;  to  promote  social  and  sanitary  reforms  start  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  civic  authori- 
iiid  halntB  of  providence  and  self-reliance.     Its  main   ties  and  of  the  leading  charitable  societies  of  all  de- 
pruMsipkB  of  work  are  thorough  investigation  before  nominations.    Before  its  influence  the  out-relief  of  the 
ielie£^  and  procuring  assistance  adequate  to  render  the   poor-master  shrank  away  by  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
^pficant  independent  of  future  aid.    It  does  not  de-   It  adheres  strictly,  except  in  a  very  few  emergency  case& 
■re  to  be  a  relieving  agency,  but  to  direct  the  benevo-  to  the  refusal  of  any  relief  whatever,  but  applies  itself 
lent  fiMoes  of  the  community  into  efficacious  channels,    to  investigation,  to  stimulating  provident  schemes,  and 
ReEef  is  detennined  by  the  district  committee  af^er  in-  to  visitation.    In  Brooklyn,  outMloor  relief  from  publio 
iTfrigstion,  and  is  not  restricted  in  character;  whatever  frmds  was  abolished  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
B  leqoiate  is  attempted,  and  all  appliances  and  agen-  Bureau  of  Charities  was  founded,  although  it  did  not 
oes  available  are  utilized.    Investigation  becomes  a  begin  active  operations  until  three  years  later.     In 
4iaoriminatxYe  test  between  imposture  and  destitution;   New  York,  where  the  need  was  greatest,  but  the  task 
it  often  discloses  legitimate  resources  which  render  the  extremely  difficult,  a  charity  organizution  society  was 
amlioant  indepenoent  of  all  charity  at  once,  such  as  not  formed  until  Jan.   25,   188:2.     It  has,  however, 
Sb  sympathy  of  kindred,  the  means  of  retrieving  a  been  efficiently  managed,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
ftke  stepj  a  oetter  domestic  economy,  a  pension  due,  a  countiy. 
ehanoe  m  emplcmnent  In  Boston  a  similar  movement  takes  the  name  of 

Ihe  lesolts  of  the  society's  work  are  to  be  sought  ''Associated  Charities."  It^  initial  work  was  much 
Ai  tbe  aibstement  of  the  poor-rate,  in  tbe  reduced  ex-  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  Charity  Building  on 
poiditiire  of  other  charitable  institutions,  in  dimin-  Chardon  Street,  an  edifice  erected  partly  by  private 
vhed  number  of  mendicants,  and  in  the  arrest  of  and  partly  by  civic  munificence  in  oruer  to  concentrate 
Buuoy  a  TOQgress  toward  pauperism  and  vice.  It  is  under  its  roof  the  offices  of  the  municipal  and  general 
estimatea  that  the  expenditure  of  London  on  the  care  charities  of  the  city.  A  certain  amount  of  co-oneration 
of  He  poor  has  been  reduced  about  30  per  cent  since  ^vas  already  established,  and  **The  Associated  Chari- 
1869,  lund  it  is  stated  that  one  can  obtain  information  ties"  was  able  to  perfect  a  very  thorough  system  of 
oODoenung  ahnost  every  applicant  for  ud  who  may  ao-  registration  for  the  use  of  tlie  benevolent  agencies  of 


ODSHMfventh  were  able-bodied.     Criminal  convictions      In  all  the  charity-organization  societies  there  is  agree 
from  14,340  to  11,214  in  1880.  and  the  attend-  mg,,^  i„  ^im.    They  avoid  all  proselyting  on  the  om 


uyiii  *-x,vw  w  'A,«A^  M*  AVTvv,  ww^  w**x.  -wv^«,-     iiient  in  aim.     iney  avoia  an  proseiyung  ou  tue  ouc 
on  mspectod  schools  neurly  trebled,  while  tne  m-  i,^,,^^  j^^^j  ^^  t^i^  other  encourage  each  religious  com- 
speolionB  only  donbkd.    In  six  poor-unions  of  London  munity  to  provide  physical,  socid,  and  moral  relief  fur 
nanpennn  decreased  from  1869  to  1879  from  26,289  to  j^^  ^^^  members 

14,181.  The  eoincidenoe  of  th^  facto  with  the  his-  g^^^  ^f  the  recent  measures  adopted  for  removing 
Umy  of  ehanty  organiiation  is  at  least  significant  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^g^g  ^f  pauperism  are  here  epitomized.  In  1 886 
nmedial  mflnenoe  of  the  new  attack  on  paupenraL  Buffalo  adopted  a  system  of  central  registration  to  aid 
BmaSkr  maF|mient»  have  appeared  in  the  United  ^|^g  co-operation  of  the  various  benevolent  societies. 
imwedly  firanded  upon   the   Jlinghsh   plan,  rpj^jg  j^  proved  very  useful  in  the  prevention  of  fraud, 
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and  is  spreading  to  other  cities.     Tn   1887  Boston  tors  of  Charity  in  Aranoe,  meaauNB  wm  taken  te  M 

passed  a  law  prohibiting  peddling  or  begging  by  child-  cure  the  rules  and  coiistitutiona  of  their  aociely,  ua  ti 

ren,  and  in  the  name  year  Penns^'lvania  enacted  a  invite  some  of  them  to  come  to  America  and  aid  jii  «■• 

measure  to  provide  a  83'stem  of  wavfarers'   lodges,  tablishing  a  branch  ofthe  order  in  this  qounby.^  Biikop 

which  is  now  m  operation.    Various  other  legal  devices  Flaget  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  soooeeded  in  obtaining  tM 

have  been  adopted,  and  numerous  private  measures  assent  of  the  society  at  Paria  to  the  proposed  meanre, 

instituted  to  prevent  mendicancy.     Among  these  are  and  several  sisters  were  appointed  to  P^oeed  to  tU 

labor-bureaus  or  work  exchanges,  wayfarers'  lodges  or  United  States,  but  their  de^Eurture  was  forfoidd^  by 

**  friendly  inns,"  sewing  homes  and  laundries,  legal  the  French  Government.    A  copy  of  their  rules,  hov- 

protection    societies,   dime-saving    associations,   coal-  ever,  was  obtained  in  Au^t,  1810,  Md  the  new  coti- 

saving  societies,  measures  for  placing  the  children  of  mumty  took  the  name  of  Sisters  of  Chanty^  St  Jo- 

wortldess  parents  under   i)roper   guardianship,   and  seph.     In  1812  there  were  twenty  sisterj    After  maoy 

various  other  cliaritahle  devices.     The  Sunday  Brealv -  privations  the  community  became  ouite  fiounshing,  and 

fast  Association  of  l^hiladelphia  has  succeeded  in  re-  before  jVlothor  Seton  a  death,  whid^  took  pbioe  Jan.  4, 

forming  a  large  number  of  confirmed  vagrants  and  18*^li  sisters  had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  and  New 

drunkards.     The  subject  of  charity  organization  has  York.     St  Joseph  s  continued  to  be  the  mother-houie, 

even  been  made  a  branch  of  school  study  in  the  Buf-  and  comprised  the  novitiate  and  a  boarding^hool  or 

falo  high-school,  while  lectures  on  the  subject  are  academy  for  young  ladies,  and  the  services  of  the  w 

given  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  some  ters  were  extended  t»  many  parts  of  the  to^^     On 

attention  paid  to  it  in  other  universities.  March25, 1850,  the  long-delayed  union  of  the  Emmttj- 

There  are  said  to  \ye  now  about  250  charity  organiza-  fcjrg  sirters  with  the  sisters  of  France  was  completed. 

tion  societies  in  the  worid,.  with  co-operative  branches  Th?  J^abit  hitherto  worn  was  then  exchanged  for  the 

in  man  v  minor  cities  ;  02.5  per  ceiit  of  the  pauperism  Wmsh-giay  wooUen  dress  and  white  conurfte  of  ^ 

within 'the  limits  of  the  34  larger  societies  of  the  ^"f^"^:^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^"^  ^"^"^ 

UniUMl  States  has  been  investigated  and  registered,  numbered  11 79  sisters,  who  duperted  106 estal^A 

while  of  the  various  associations  for  out-door  and  in-  F^h  ««  schools  (for  gjrls  only),  hospitals,  and  a^lumi, 

door  relief  more  than  half  are  now  working  in  co-  m  different  parts  of  the  Unit«18tatea 

operation  with  these  societies.  ni?^-*^^V ^^'".^'^'l^-^^^l^^L^^l^f^ 

The  result  of  these  various  measures  has  been  an  Chanty  adhere  to  the  costume  and, rules  of  Mo*hCT  8^ 

encouraging  reduction  of  pauperism,  it  being  reduced  ^n,  and  ^P^^^  t^V"^^*'^'22'*^^aW^ 

in  Elberfefl,  Germany,  78  per  cent!  in  15  years;  in  ^.^h^'^^'^V't^^lA^'!^^^^ 

I^ndon,  30  per  cent.  In  10  years;  in  Buffalo,  37  per  fJ^ ,^?y  I^5^,f  ^"f^,^?^^^ 

cent  in  10 years;  and  in  Cincinnati,  If,  i)er  cent  in  1  ^?i?17,  and  on  ?«P^  ^^  tW  took  <Aa^ 

.^^»^     Tr,  i\fr»«r  V l^^\r  Q*«f.»  ,«  «!  f^o,^  n^i^  niirrtTiinalW  ^ick  8  OTphan  asylum  in  that  city,     in  1846  there  were 

year.     In  New  \  ork  State,  in  5  >  ears,  4o48  chronically  ^^  ^^    .    ^  jj         ^  New  YoA,  and  Archbishop 

dependent  families  were  made  self-supporting      It  is  ^y^     determined  to  organise  a  co^unity  distinS 

estimated  that  some  50  per  cent,  of  applicant's  need  f^^andindependentofthatofEmmittsburg.    Thirty- 

en.,>l<:^'ment,   not   relief ;    about  2^^l  T'rhinl  of^e  one  sisters  remained  in  the  old  eongregatiSn,  and  ^ 

discmlme ;  and  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  g  1845  fonned  a  community  iidir  thetiUe  of 

whole  numW  stand  trulv  in  need.  cc  ^j^^^  ^^  ^N^arity  of  St  Vincent  de  PfcuL"     Pope 

CHARITY,  Sisters  of,  in  the  U.  S.    Among  the  Pius  IX.  approved  the  new  order,  and  conferred  upon 

numerous  religious  societies  of  the  Catholic  Church  its  members  dl  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the 

Uiere  are  several  whose  general  designation  is  that  of  Sisters  of  Charity  in  France.   The  growth  of  the  new 

'*  Sisters  of  Charity.''    These  are  idl  branches  of  the  community  was  rapid,  although  its  members  are  now 

same  parent  stock,  La  Compagnie  des  Filles  de  la  Cha-  only  found  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Statea 

rit4,  established  in  France  in  the  3^ear  1633  by  St.  Yin-  Thev  number  (1883)  786  members,  who  oonduoi  98 

cent  de  Paul,  with  the  aid  of  a  widow  lady  named  Le-  establishments  of  charity  and  education.    The  mother- 

gras.    There  are  several  orders  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  house,  to  which  are  attached  the  novitiate  and  an  acsd* 

tn  the  United  States :  emy  for  young  ladies,  is  at  Mount  St  Vincent  on  the 

L  Emmittsburo  Sisters.— The  founder  of  the  Sis-  Hudson, 
tore  of  Charity  in  the  United  States  was  an  American       III.  Madison  Sisters.— The  Sisters  of  Charity  in 

widow  lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seton,  a  native  of  the  ci^  of  New  Jersey,  with  the  exception  of  those  attached  to 

New  York  and  a  convert  of  the  Catholic  Church.    Hav-  St  Mary's  Church  in  Jersey  City,  are  an  independent 

ing  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1808,  she  was  encouraged  community:  although  an  offshoot  from  the  New  Yoik 

to  Degin  a  society  for  the  education  of  girls  and  for  other  sisters.    They  were  established  by  Bishop  Barley  on 

pious  objects.    On  June  1,  1809,  Mrs.  Seton  and  four  Sept  30,  1857.    Their  habit  differs  only  in  a  alight  de- 

companioas,  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop  Carroll,  grce  from  that  of  the  New  York  community,  but  thdr 

(()rmed  themselves  into  a  religious  community.    Mother  rule  is  the  same.    The  mother-house  is  near  Madison. 

Seton,  as  Mrs.  Seton  was  now  called,  bound  herself  by  in  Morris  county,  to  which  are  attached  the  novitiate  and 

vow  to  poverty,  chastity^  and  obedience,  and  with  her  an  academy  for  young  ladies.    The  number  of  sisteii 

associates  assumed  a  uniform  habit,  which  consisted  in  a  of  this  branch  of  the  order  is  375,  who  conduct  3  o^ 

plain  black  dress  with  a  short  cape,  a  white  muslin  cap  phan  asylums.  48  select  or  parochial  schools,  and  1  pro- 

with  a  crimped  border,  and  a  black  crape  band  around  tectoiy.  all  in  the  dioceses  of  Newaric  and  Trentoni 

the  head  fastened  under  the  chin.    In  July,  1809,  Mrs.  N.  J.  (1883). 

Seton  and  her  companions,  who  now  numbered  ten,       lY.  Nazareth  Sisters.— These  Sisters  of  Charity 

established  themselves  near  Kmmittsburg,  in  Fred-  were  founded  by  Bishop  David  in  Kentucl^.    They 

erickco.,  Md.,  on  a  small  property  which  they  called  form  an  independent  community,  distinct  from  aqy 

"St  Joseph's."    As  it  had  been  intended  from  the  other.    In  November,  1812,  two  pious  hMUesof  maton 

beginning  to  affiliate  the  new  institute  to  the  Daugh-  ace.  Sister  Theresa  Carico  and  Miss  Elisabeth  Wdk 
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__„ tlieir  work  of  charity  in  &  small  loe  house.    On  father,  Oscar  I.,  July  8,  1859.     He  was  crowned  at 

Jao.  21, 1813,  another  member,  Sister  Catharine  Spald-  Stockholm,  May  3,  1860,  and  at  Trondhejm,  Norway, 

ingf  Joined  the  young  community,  and  on  the  same  day  Aug.  5,  I860.     He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people, 

their  fimnder  and  superior  presented  to  them  the  pro-  andduring  his  rei^  many  reforms  were  made  Doth  in 

Yisional  rules  which  ne  had  drawn  up,  unfolding  the  parliamentarv  affairs  and  m  the  general  administration. 

natoie,  olject,  and  duties  of  the  new  society.    In  June  lie  was  highl}^  accomplished,  and  was  noted  for  his 

of  the  same  vear  the  community  was  increased  to  six  literary  and  artistic  tastes.    He  died  at  Malm'6,  Sept 

tBembers,  ana  two  years  later  the  society  adopted  the  18,  1872,  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  nation.    His 

roles  of  .the  French  sisters.    The  habit  of  the  sisters  is  fine  collection  of  works  of  art  in  the  castle  of  Ulriksdal, 

%  Uiush  wooUen  dress  and  a  white  cap  without  the  cor-  including  paintings  illustrative  of  Scandinavian  history, 

nettea    The  mother-house  is  at  Nazareth,  near  Bards-  was  bequeathed  to  the  state,  as  was  also  his  collection 

loiwii,  Ky.,  which  contains  the  novitiate  and  an  acad-  of  arms,    which    has   been    placed  in  the  National 

emy  for  young  ladies.    There  are  338  members  in  the  Museum  at  Stockholm. — His  only  child.  Princess 

•ooMty,  which  conducts  I  hospital,  1  infirmary,  1  orphan  Louise  Josephine  Eugenie,  bom  Oct.  31,  1851,  was 

asylum,  and  about  26  schools  and  academies  in  Ken-  married  to  Christian  Frederic,  prince-royal  of  Denmark, 

tooky,  besides  other  establishments  in  Mississippi  and  JuJy  28,  1869. 

Ohio  (1 883).                           ^    ,,„          o^    '  CTHAKLES,  Elizabeth  Rundle,  an  Eni?lish  writer, 

V,  Providence  SiSTEas.— The     Sisters  of  Chanty  was  bom  about  1 826.    She  was  married  to  Mr.  Andrew 

of  the  House  of  Providence ' '  were  established  m  Can-  R  Charles  of  London.     She  has  written  a  number  of 

ada.    The  mother-house  is  at  Montreal.    It  was  founded  popular  stories  illustrating  important  periods  in  the 

in  the  year  1844  by  Bishop  Bourget    The  first  supe-  church  history  and  religious  life    of  modem  times. 

nor  was  Madame  Garrelin.  who  procured  a  copy  of  the  The  first  of  these  (Chronicles  of  the  Schonherg-Cotia 

rules  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  have  been  since  Family ^    1863)  gave    a  vivid  sketch  of  the  life  of 

followed  by  the  community.    In  1854  a  colony  of  these  Luther;  the  Liary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevelvan  (1864) 

daters  was  established  in  Burlington,  Vt,  at  the  invi-  illustrates  the  rise  or  Methodism  in  England;    The 

tataon  of  Bishop  de  Goesbriand.    There  are  10  sisters  Earlv  Dawn  (1864)  relates  the  conversion  of  Britain 

there,  who  direct  the  Providence  orphan  asylum  and  to    Christianity ;  The  Draytons   and  the  DwoenantM 

hospital;  and  several  houses  of  the  order  have  been  (1866)  is  a  story  of  the  Parliamentary  war;  and  a 

founded  in  the  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast-viz.,  3  gequel  to  this,  called  On  both  Sides  of  the  Sea  (1867), 

in  Oreuron,  7  m  Washington,  4  m  Montana,  and  2  in  relates  partly  to  the  settlement  of  New  England.    Be- 

Idaho  Territories  (1882).    llie  habit  of  the  sisters  is  h  sides  these  historical  stories,  she  has  published  various 

and  cape  of  coarse  black  serge,  and  a  coif  of  sanir  religious  books,  among  which  are  Mary  the  Handmaid 


cote  airi  material  trmmied  with  white  hnen.  ofjhe  Lord  (l'865).    The  Song  without  ITorcfo  (1865), 

Ti^aiaiers  of  Charity  of  Mmtre^  Women  of  the  Gospels  (1866).     Her  religious  novels 

Gnj  Nm»  from  the  color  of  their  habit,  do  not  follow  include  Winifred  Bertram  (1865),   Against  the  Stream 

AcnikofStyincentde  Paul,  but  embrace  works  of  (1873)^     The  Bertram  Family    (1875),     Conquering 

chari^in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  poor  schools,     lliey  and  to  Con(pier  (1875),    One  of  her  most  valuable 

irere  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Archbishop  books  is  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song, 

Winiams  of  Boston  in  1866.                        .  (^  J?)  CHARLES  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Royd  co., 

OHARLBMONT,  Ji^JiES  Caulfteld,  first  Earl  lowa,  is  on  Cedar  River  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 

0»  (1728-1799),  an  Irish  poliUcum,  bom  at  Dublin,  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul 


tiqnities  and  the  oostumes  of  vwious  oountnes.    R^  bank,  three  weekly  newspapers,  eight  churctes,  and  a 

tonuig  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Insh  House  of  Peers,  and  hjgh  school  and  other  good  schools.    It   has  good 

m   1763  was   made  an  earl  in  consequence  of  his  water-power,  and  steam  is  also  used  in  its  manufac- 

actiyity  m  patting  down  a  rebellion.    He  was  an  early  tones.    It  has  foundries,  machine-shops,  planing-mills, 

patnm  and  friend  of  Burke,  Flood,  and  Grattan,  and   plough-factory,  tow-mill,  creamery,  and  other  indus- 

m  1776  sent  Orattan  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  tries.     It  was  settled  in  1853,  and  incorporated  in 

of  Chaxlemont    In  England  he  was  the  friend  and  1870.    Tlio  inhabitants  are  chiefly  from  the  Eastern 

aasociate.  of    Johnson,    Groldsmith.    Reynolds,    and  States.    No  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  town. 

Hogarth.    During  the  American  Revolutionary  war  Population,  2789. 

Chanemont  commanded  the  volunteer  army  for  the      CHARLESTON,  the  county- seat  of  Coles  co.,IlL, 

defence  of  Ireknd.    His  Original  Letters  (1820)  are  at  the  intersection  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St  liouis 
.p^^-v  i..___...i  . .     «T X 1...1.1 .,      ,       ,  .,     r«,  ,     ^,    ,   r  ,  St  Louis 

Louis. 

, ,  hotels, 

printed).  He  died  Aug.  4,  1799.  Lord  Charicmont  seven  churches,  a  fine  high  school  with  elegant  build- 
waa  a  man  of  amiable  character,  varied  accomplish-  ing  and  several  other  schools,  a  public  liorary,  two 
menta,  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was  a  libersd  patron  weekly  newspapers,  a  fair-ground,  a  stock  importing 
of  ait  and  lettenL  His  conservatism  or  timidity  in  and  breeding  association,  a  pork-packing  esiablishment, 
oonoeding  the  disbandment  of  the  volunteer  army  is  foundry  and  stove-factory,  broom-factory,  woollen- 
ngardea  as  one  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  rebellion  factory^  carriage-factory,  two  flour-mills,  and  other 
or  1798,  and  thereaulting  union  with  Great  Britain.  industnes.  It  has  fine  water-works,  which  supply 
CHARLES  XV.  (Louis  Eugene)  (1826-1872),  ^^ater  from  the  Embarras  River,  2}  miles  distant  it 
king  of  Sweden  and  Norwav,  was  bom  May  3,  1826.  Vfas  laid  out  in  1831,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
He  waa  grandson  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  who  was  1865.  Population.  4135. 
awde  king  of  Sweden  in  1818,  and    succeeded   hia      CHARLESTON,  a  city  and  seaport  of  the  United 
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county.   It  Rtandfl  upon  the  point  of  a  cape  or  peninsuJa   lio  kiiooIb  had  6  male  and  85  female  teadien,  with  2009 
having  the  Cooper  liiver  on  the  E.  and  tne  Ashley  on    white  and  2005  colored  papi]&    The  expense  of  theee 
the  H.  W.,  these  two  rivers,  with  the  Wando,  farther  schools  was  $59,320.    Tne  high  school  is  sappoited 
K.,  having  the  harbor  of  Charleston  for  their  common   partly  by  an  appropriation  from  dty  oonnciL    It  has  a 
estuary,     liat.  of  the  city,  32^  W  N.,  Ion.,  TO''  57^  W.    four  years*  coarse,  and  an  average  attendanoe  of  150 
It  is  453  miles  direct  (610  by  rail)  S.  S.  W.  of  Wash-   boys.    There  are  also  parochial  and  denominatioiul 
ington,  D.  C.^  130  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Columbia,    schools  and  excellent  pnvate  academies  for  the  youth 
the  State  capital,  and  1 15  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Savan-   of  both  sexes.   The  Aveiy  Normal  Institute,  under  the 
hah.  Ga.    Its  beautiful  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  com-   care  of  the  American  MissionaiyAsBOciation,  is  intend- 
moaious  and  accessible  on  the  Atlantic   coast,  the   ed  to  prepare  colored  teachers.  The  College  of  Charics* 
approaches  being  safe  and  ea^;  and  the  bar  (which   ton  is  partly  endowed  and  partly  sappcHrtedl^  the  dty 
had  a  depth  of  16  feet  at  low  tide  and  22  at  average       Charleston  is  one  of  the  chief  Southern  ports,  boU 
high  tide)  has  been  improved  by  the  erection  of  stone   in  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade.    The  chief  artidet 
jetties  from  Sullivan* s  and  Morris  Island,  so  as  to  in-   shipped  hence  by  sea  are  upland  and  sea-island  cotton, 
cTcasc  the  depth  of  the  channel  to  26  feet    Besides  the  rice,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  timber,  phosphate  rock, 
main  or  ship  channel  there  are  three  swash  channels  or  manufactured  phosphates  (fertilizers),  fruits,  and  mar* 
entrances  suitable  ibr  vessels  of  light  drafl  only.    The  ket-garden  producte.    The  phosphate  industiy  and  the 
harbor-mouth,  or  seaward  entrance  of  the  port,  is  7  market-garaen  business  were  not  carried  on  here  to  any 
niilcH  S.  K.  of  the  town,  and  the  estuary  covers  some  important  extent  before  the  Civil  War.     Chuleston^ 
15  sfiimrc  miles.    The  entrance  lies  between  Sullivan's  commerce  is  fed  by  the  following  important  railways: 
Island  on  the  N.  and  Cummings'  Point  (the  N.  ex-  the  Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  NorUi-Eastem,  and 
trcmity  of  MorrJH  Island)  on  the  S.    The  approaches  the  South  Carolina.    The  latter,  whidh  has  imp<ntant 
are  well  buoyed  and  lighted,  and  the  inner  waters  are  interior  connections,  has  recently  extended  its  track  to 
doop  and  well  sheltered.    The  fortifications  are  Fort  wharves  on  Cooper  River,  so  that  vessels  may  load  di- 
Moultrio,  on  Sullivan's  luland ;  Castle  Pinckney,  on  an  rectly  into  the  cars.    The  wharves  of  the  city  furnish 
islet  called  Shute's  Folly,  in  the  mouth  of  Cooper  accommodations  for  200  vessels.    The  foreign  trade  is 
liiver ;  Fort  Sumter,  the  principal  defence,  on  a  shoal  chiefly  with  England,  Germany,  Cuba^nd  Uie  British 
just  within  the  entrance  and  to  the  left  of  the  main  West  Indies.    ^Before  the  American  Revolution,  and 
channel;  Fort  Ripley,  near  Castle  Pinckney;  and  an  even  down  to  1816,  Charleston  exceeded  New  York  in 
abandoned  work  called  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island  the  amount  of  its  commerce ;  but  it  has  long  since  lost 
and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor.    The  town  is  regu-  its  former  eminence.    The  coastwise  trade  now  far  ex- 
jarly  laid  out,  and  in  general  is  well  built    Of  its  70  ceeds  the  foreign  in  volume  and  importance.     Lines  of 
miles  of  streets,  more  than  9  miles  are  paved  with  cob-  ooast-steamers  plv  hence  on  the  "inside  route"  among 
itlc.-HtoncH,  and  5  arc  planked ;  other  P&rts  are  macad-  the  eea^islands  of  this  State  and  Georgia,  along  chau' 
ninizcdj  and  there  is  a  shell-road.    The  sidewalks  in  nels  entirely  protected  from  the  winds  and  waves  of 
tlu^  uiiim  part  of  the  city  are  paved  with  flagstone  or  the  open  sea.     In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1883, 
brick.    There  arc  5  miles  of  street  railwav.    The  sewers  the  imports  of  the  Charleston  district  amounted  to 
of  the  city  cuniprise  5  miles  of  tidal  dndns,  built  20  $498,891,  and  the  exports  to  ^,573,167.    The  chief 
inrhes  above  nu*an  low  tide.    Those  and  other  street-  items  of  import  are  soda-nitrate,  sulphur  (used  in  the 
drains  have  l)een  found  defective,  and  are  now  being  phosphate  manufacture),  iruits,  iron  and  steel  goods, 
n^phuHMl  with  iron-stone  pipes.    Water  for  drinking  and  ealt    The  direct  importations  in  American  vessels 
and  other  ptirposes  is  obtained  from  cisterns  supplied  are  valued  at  (46,444 ;  in  foreign,  at  $452,447.    The 
by  rains ;  but  oxct4lcnt  water  has  been  funiished  by  an  chief  items  of  foreign  export  were  sea-island  cotton 
art iu(ian  well  1970  foot  deep,  which  gives  250  gallons  (5160  bales,  or  1,754,468  pounds,  worth  $506,629),  other 
|UT  minute,  with  a  torn neraturc  of  99.5  F.    The  Bat-  cotton  (367,742  bales,  or  173,736,398  jwunds,  worth 
too'*  ^  massive  stone  wall  on  the  S.  K.  front  of  the  city,   (^,126,456),  fertilizers  ($205,417),  spirits  of  torpen- 
10  feet  wide  and  15(K)  feet  long,  furnishes  a  fine  prom-  tine  (2,476,830  gallons,  worth  $1,045,421),  rosin  snd 
onadoand  is  bordered  b^  a  broad  drive;  a^joimng  it  turpentine  (234,411  barrels,  worth  $619,618),  oil-cake 
aro  handsome  private  residences  with  beautiful  gardens    (1,192,880  pounds,  worth  $11,740),  cottonseed  (688,672 
The  environs  of  the  city  aro  pleasant  and  abound  in  pounds,  worth  $7475),  lumber  (1,291,000  feet,  worth 
noints  of  historic  interest    Sidli van's  Island,  to  the  $18,572),  besides  shingles  and  snooks  to  thevalne  of 
K.,  has  many  fine  cottages  and  suburban  homes.    To  $26,583.     Of  rice  the  export  was  only  7341  poand& 
the  N.  extemis  a  picturesque  and  fertile  plain,  and  the      Charleston  carries  on  an  active  wholesale  trade  with 
whole  n'gion  is  chanu*torized  by  a  profiise  half-tropioal  the  towns  of  the  interior.    The  number  of  firms  en- 
vegetation.     Among  the  principal  tmildings  and  public  gafed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  1883  was  924, 
institutions  of  interi'st  aro  the  custom-house,  the  city  ana  their  annual  sales  were  estimated  at  $28,955,000. 
hall,  the  acaiiomy  of  music,  a  fine  and  spacious  theatre.  There  were  6  banks,  with  %  total  capital  of  $1,120,000 
the  historic  St  Miohacrs  Ohuivh,  the  old  and  interest-  and  a  surplus  of  $637,000.    13ie  wmmAmiiw^  tini  mak- 


ing St  Philip's  Churoh,  the  city,  Catholic,  and  colored  ufacturing  establishments  numbered  273,  with  a  capital 

orphanages,  the  arsenal  (a  fine  Duilding  now  leased  in  of  $6,628,470,  giving  employment  to  5167  hands  and 

perpetuity  for  the  use  of  a  large  orphan  si'h  wl  for  boys),  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $9,010,731.    Hie  prin- 

the  Contra!  lV>sbvtorian  Chuivh,  the  opurt-house,  the  cipal  manufacture  is  that  of  fertiluers,  the  phosphate 

medical  college,  and  the  Ci>lloge  of  Charleston.    The  rock  so  abundant  in  the  vicinity  being  ntiUied  in  this 

chuitthos  aro  mimonius,  including  6  Catholic,  10  Kpis-  industrv.    The  product  was  valued  at  $2,552,000. 
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•9,241,710,  hftd  been  reduced  to  $4,229,251,  trf  which  lu  mouth  and  130  miles  8.  of  Wheeling.    AcrosB  tbe 

$3,413,300  is  in  four-per-oent  bonds,  the  rest  being  Kanawha,  which  is  here  over  200  ^ards  wide,  runs  the 

«t  Dignar  xate&    lUgia  laws  now  restrain  the  power  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  two  steam-ferries 

inanaainff  the  indebtedness.    A  paid  fire  department  from  the  d^p6t  to  the  city ;  the  Ohio  Central  ReuI- 

wm  Mtinfitinhnd  in  1882,  which  consists  of  100  men  and  road,  which  follows  the  bank  of  the  Kanawha,  enters 

Ins  8  steam  &e  enxineS}  2  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  the  city  by  a  bridge  over  Elk  River,  a  branch  of  the 

oChsr  appsntos.    The  nre-alarm  telegraph  has  30  miles  former,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  wide.    The  naviga- 

uf  wire.  tion  of  both  rivers  has  been  improved  by  permanent 

The  healthfulnesB  of  the  dty  is  shown  by  a  death-  locks  and  dams  erected  bjr  the  U.  S.  Government. 

rate  of  22  per  1000  among  the  whites;  but  the  mor-  In  the  Kanawha  salines,  wmch  extend  about  10  miles 

iaijBf  amoi^  the  colored  population  is  41  per  1000.  on  both  sid^  of  the  river  above  Charleston,  salt  water 

The  origmsl  settlement,  called  Charles  Town  in  Car-  is  obtained  in  abundance  by  boring  at  a  depth  varsdng 

oiina,  was  made  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in  what  is  now  from  500  to  2000  feet.    For  many  years  from  1 ,000,000 

Bronswidc  oo.,  N.  C,  in  1664.  under  Sir  John  Yea-  to  3,000,000   bushels   of  salt  were  made  annually. 

mans,  at  or  near  the  mcuth  or  Old-Town  Creek,  and  Large  quantities  of  bituminous  cod  are  mined  in  the 

Teamans  became  a  landgrave  or  eovepor  of  a  colony  or  valley,  out  little  has  been  done  to  develop  the  iron- 

oountjr  called  Clarendon,  which  then  included  all  South  field.    Charleston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 

Caxohna.    Another  Charles  Town  in  1679  was  founded  valley  and  carries  on  considerable  trade.    Besides  the 

fajr  Capt  William  Sayle,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Ashley  railroads  there  are  weekly  packets  to  Cincinnati  and  to 

Kver,  3  miles  above  its  mouth.    The  settlers  of  this  Pittsburg,  a  daily  packet  to  Oallipolis,  and  numerous 

plaoe  had  formerly  lived  at  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal  local  packets  and  tow-boats  ply  the  rivers. 
T%ue  present  site  or  Charleston  was  then  called  Oystor       Charleston  presents  an  uninviting  appearance  on  the 

Fohiti  and  buildings  seem  to  have  been  erected  there  river-side;  there  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  progress  and 

at  an  early  date.    In  1680  the  authorities  sancti-  ned  the  city  is  steadily  improving.    The  streets  are  fairly 

the  removal  of  the  town  to  its  present  site,  and  the  new  laid  out,  adorned  in  many  places  with  rows  of  trees, 

town  became  the  capital  of  the  colony,  most  of  the  set-  handsome  buildings,  neat  lawns,  and  gardens,    llie 

tkraof  the  two  oloer  Charles  Towns  removing  to  it.  principal  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.    In  1882  the 

AooIonialpai^ULmentwasestabli£^edinl682.    Charles-  city  council  adopted  the  Gates  pavement,  so  named 

ton's  histoiy  in  its  colonial  period  is  interesting^  and  from  Virgil  A.  Gates,  a  prominent  citizen,  who  had 

eventful,  and  the  town  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  laid  an  experimental  section  in  1871.    The  State  Capi- 

movements  wluch  led  to  the  War  of  Independence,  tol  is  a  fine  building  of  stone  and  brick,  138  feet  long, 

Fknniinent  events  in  its  histoiy  have  been  the  attack  by  56  wide,  and  140  high  ;  the  custom-house  is  of  bricL 

Clint^m  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  on  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  There  are  two  first-class  hotels,  besides  others  of  less 

Ldand,  1776;  Prevost's  attempt  upon  the  town,  1779;  pretensions,    two  State   banks,  an  opera-house  and 

its  aege  and  eaptiue  by  the  British,  1780;  the  evac-  several  halls,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers, 

vation  by  the  British  troops,  1782;  the  Nullification  two  monthly  pcriodicds,  three  public  schools,  a  mili- 

moTement  of  1832 ;  the  passage  here  of  the  Ordinance  taiy  academy,  and  other  good  private  schools.    There 

of  Secession,  1860;  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  are  eleven  churches  and  chapels,  comprising  three  Bap- 

FoitSumterbytheConfederateforces,  1861;  the  subse-  tist,  two  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Methodist  £pis- 

qoent  Federal  operations  against  the  cit^;  and  its  evao-  copal.  South,  two  Prcsoytenan,  one  Episcopalian,  one 

nation  by  the  Confederates  in  1865.    The  citv  suffered  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  Christian  Bride.    The  indus- 

imieh  during  the  Civil  War,  which  indeed  first  broke  out  trial  works  are  two  foundries  with  machine-shops,  two 

here,  and  in  1861  half  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire;  flour-mills,  two  planing-mills.  seven  saw-mills,  and  a 

kni  since  1865  a  goodpart  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt,  boatyard  and  docks ;  also  woollen,  barrel,  handle,  pump, 

Thd  population  of  Cnarleston  in  1870  was  48,956,  of  hub,  and  cigar  factories.     In  1882  the  tax  valuation 


raidmits  and  27,276  colored.    Of  the  American-bom  by  30  feet  and  two  stories  in  height,  which  remained 

residents,  43«845  were  natives  of  South  Carolina.    Of  standing  till  1874.    In  this  fort  the  first  county  court 

the  forani-bom,  1537  were  Germans;  1963  were  from  was  held  in  1789.    The  town  was  incorporated  m  1794 

theBrituh  Islands,  andofUiese  1611  were  Irish.  There  bv  the  name  of  Chariestown,  which  was  afterwards 

wera  "engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services"  changed  to  Charleston.     Charleston  was  incorporated 

10,060  penKms,  of  whom  4632  were  males  and  5428  as  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  1870.    By  the  census 

femri^  9521  being  native-bom ;  ^^the  persons  engi^ed  of  1890  its  population  was  6734.    In  1869  it  was  made 

inaU  daases  of  occupations"  were  20,324  in  number,  the  capital  of  tlie  State,  but  in  1875  the  seat  of  gov- 

13y280  being  maks,  7045  females,  and  18,379  Ameri-  ernment  was  removed  to  Wheeling.    In  1885  the  capi- 

OSDB  by  birth;  "engagedin  trade  and  transportation,"  tal  wa.s  permanently  located  at  Charleston,  where  a 

4639y  of  whom  4349  were  males,  and  3754  of  American  fine  building  was  erected  for  Stato  purposes. 

Urth;  *' engaged  in  manufacturing,"  5134  persons,  of  CHARLESTOWN,  the  counts-seat  of  Jefferson 

whom  3905  were  males,  and  4646  were  bom  in  the  oo.,  W.  Ya.,  is  65  miles  from  Washington  City  and  10 

Umted  States.    The  census  of  1880  reports  for  the  miles  W.  of  Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  Winchester  and 

dty  11,406  families  and  6552  dweUing^  or  4*38  j;>er-  Potomac  division  of  the  Butimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

SODS  to  a  family  and  7.63  persons  to  a  dwelling.    By  and  the   Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad.    It  has   six 

the  census  of  1890  the  ])opulation  had  increased  to  churches,  two  hotels^  two  newspapers,  excellent  private 

M,592.  schools,  as  well  as  free  schools  for  white  and  colored 

OHABLESTON,  the  ooun^-seat  of  Kanawha  oOiy  P^P^^  commodious  town-hall  and  other  fine  public 

W.Ya.,siidthepemianentcapitaloftheState,  isonthe  Duudings,  thirty  stores,  foundry  and  machine-sho^ 

HgfA  fasok  of  the  Oxeat  Kanawha  River,  60  miles  fiom  B&di,  spoke-,  and  rim-factory,  planing-mill,  flour-milL 
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and  inw-worluL    The  town  wan  named  after  CharU-fi  Being  deprircd  by  the  Act  of  UnifonDity  of  1660,  he 

Waahington.  a  brother  of  Gen.  George  Waahineton.  went  to  London,  and  thenoeibrwaid  tiD  1675  pmched 

who  gave  tne  land  upon  which  the  public  buildinirs  to  Tarions  disBenting  oongreffatioiis,  bat  Id  toe  latter 

are  ere<'t^l,  and  itn  streeta  are  nrincipsuly  named  after  year  asBiimed  a  pastorate.  ^  He  died  in  Loodoii,  Jolj 

the  Washington  family.    Popniation,  about  2500.  27,  16|<^.     He  was  distingnished  for  learning,  diniity, 

The  county  waa  formed  in  1 801 ,  but  the  town  existed  amiability,  and  wisdom.     Hia  TVeofiae  on  the  AUnbuttM 

1/ing  MoTf.j  and  is  rich  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  of  God  has  been  manv  times  reprinted,  and  still  takes 

aasociations.     It  was  a  point  on  the  marrh  of  Gen.  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  its  dass.     His  aer- 

Braddock  to  Fort  Duriuesne  in  1755.  and  the  well  mons  form  the  bulk  of  the  Compiete  Warkij  of  which 

which  his  soldiers  dug  is  still  in  use.    In  this  town  t)ie  Edinburgh  edition,  in  five  volumes  (1964),  is  the 

John  Brown  and  five  of  his  followers  were  tried  and  best.     H\sl^e  was  written  l^  £dward  Panona. 

hung  Dec.  2,  1859.    The  records  of  this  trial  and  the  CHARTER.    In  the  United  States  the  laws  of  in- 

will  of  John  Brown  are  preserved  in  the  countv  clerk*s  g^  y^j  y    corporation  at  first  followed  ckMely  in  the 

office.     During  the  Civil  War  this  region  was  the  scene  p.  374  Ami  precedents  afibrded  hj  the  English  common 

>f  frequent  fierce  conflicts,  the  most  noted  of  which  ^   ^^*^^  '*^-      -^^  jnants  of  tiharters^  nnder  that 

occurred  on  Oct.  18,  1863,  when  the  Confederate  gen-  ^*^"^®<*-^    law  proceeded,  mediately  or  immediatelv, 

sral  Imboden  siu^rised  and  captured  the  Union  troops  firom  the  king.     In  eariy  English  constitutional  hi8> 

loldin^'  the  town,  but  was  driven  out  a  few  hours  later,  toty  we  find  the  necesaty  of  royal  authority  for  the 

CH ARi AyTTE,  the  county-seat  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  bestowal  of  such  privileges  universally  ooDoeded,  hot 

Is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicai?o  and  Grand  Trunk  as  the  theories  of  liberal  government  became  more  and 

Railroad  with  the  Grand  River  Valley  branch  of  the  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  heart,  the  principk) 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  19  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  *'  qui  facit'per  alium  fadt  per  se"  was  applied  in  this 

It  has  a  national  bank,  two  weekly  newspapf^rs,  eight  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  in  many  othen. 

churches,  several  schools,  a  public  library*,  and  a  fire  During  colonial  times  corporations  were  frequently  cre- 

^epartmcnt.     It  has  manufactories  of  tables,  carriages,  ated,  and  since  the  RevoluUon  the  validity  of  their 

barrels,  etc.,  and  is  the  trade-centre  of  an  agricultural  charters  has  been  universally  recognized^  by  the  courts, 

and  lumber  region.     Population,  about  3100.'  It  has  been  definitely-  settled  as  a  point  of  constitu- 

CHARLOirifi,  the  county-seat  of  Mecklenburg  co..  tional  law  that  a  corporation,  particnlariy  if  municipal, 

N.  C.^  is  11  miles  N.  of  the  South  Carolina  line  and  may  exist  in  this  country  hy  prescription  in  the  absence 

162  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  Rail-  of  any  actual  written  charter.    In  this,  too.  the  usage 

road.    The  other  railroads  are  the  Atlanta  and  Char-  of  English  common  law  was  foHowed,  altnoufh  the 

lotte  Air-Line,  the  Chariotte,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  length  of  time  necessary  to  establish  the  right  of  incor- 

the  Atlantic,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  and  the  Carolina  poration  by  prescription  is,  of  course,  much  shorter  in 

Central    It  has  a  U.  S.  branch  mint,  three  hotels,  a  country  or  such  brief  national  existence  as  ours.    As 

three  national  banks,  one  daily  and  three  weekly  news-  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  a&med  that  in  esses 

papers,  twelve  churches,  three  schools,  and  is  the  seat  where  a  company  can  ]>rove  that  it  has  always  been 

of  Biddle   University  (Presbyterian)    and  a  female  recognized  as  a  corporation,  and  by  virtue  of  such  reo- 

seminarv.     It  has  two  machine-shops,  a  cotton-milL  ognition  has  acquii^  and  enjoyed  for-many  years  oor- 

flour-mill,  and  two  planing-mills.     It  is  incorporated  porate  powers  and  franchises,  the  courts  wul  favor  the 

as  a  city,  and  has  gas-  and  water-works.    It  was  settled  presumption  of  a  charter,  even  though  no  such  written 

in  1756  by  Scotch -Irish  emigrants,  and  claims  to  be  instrument  can  be  produced  to  substantiate  its  claim, 

the  place  where  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  The  necessity  for  asserting  incorporation  by  prescription 

from  Great  Britain  was  made.  May  10,   1775.    Its  is,  however,  comparatively  rare, 

property  is  valued  at  $2,500,000;  its  yearly  expenses  After  the  estaolishment  of  the  national  Government 

are  $20,000,  and  it  is  free  of  debt.    Its  present  popu-  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  acts 

lation,  of  various  origin,  numbers  11,555.  of  incorporation  became  agitated,  and  many  lea/^ng 

CUARLOTTESvILIjE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  county-  Wal  minds  of  the  countiy  took  part  in  the  discossioo. 
seat  of  Albemarle  county,  near  the  Rivanna  River,  and  The  Federalist  party,  always  the  recognised  ohampioiis 
on  the  Virginia  Midland  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  of  a  strong  centnd  government,  assumed  the  amma- 
Raihoads,  97  miles  by  rail  west-north-west  of  Rich-  dve  side  in  the  argument-,  headed  by  the  brilliant  Ham- 
mond. The  UNiVERsnT  of  Virginia  (which  see),  ilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  the  bill 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning  of  the  to  incorporate  a  national  bank  had  passed  Oonf^resB, 
country,  is  situated  near  the  town.  Chariottesville  has  a  and  was  awaiting  Washington's  approvdL  he  B(dicitea 
secondary  school  for  bo>'8,  a  school  for  ladies,  several  Hamilton's  opinion,  as  well  as  those  of  Randolph  and 
churches,  a  town-hall,  two  national  banks,  three  weekly  Jefferson,  Attorney- General  and  Secretaiy  of  State 
newBpai)ers,  several  manufactories,  and  an  active  trade,  respectively,  on  the  constitutionality  and  advisability 
Population  in  1890,  5562.  of  the  measure.     The  views  of  the  two  last-named 

CHARNOCK,  Stephen,  D.D.   (1628-1680],   an  statesmen  appeared  before  those  of  Hanulton,  and 

English  divine  bom  in  London  in  1628.    His  father  were  adverse  to  the  bilL    Hamilton's  views,  embodied 

was   Richard    Chamock,    a   distinguished    solicitor,  in  a  document  entitled  "An  Opinion  on  the  Constitu- 

Stephen  Chamock  was  at  Cambridge  a  pupil  of  San-  Uonality  of  a  National  Bank,    has  been  justly  regud- 

croft  in  Kmanuel  College,  where  so  many  of  the  Puri-  ed  by  eminent  legal  minds  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 

tan  divines  were  trained.    It  was  at  the  university  that  intellectual  efforts  ever  known  in  this  oonntnr.    The 
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pointed  senior  proctor  of  the  univermty.  winning  great  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  all 
applause  for  faithfulness  and  ability.  In  1653  he  went  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  iD  m  the  in- 
to Dublin  and  became  chaplain  to  Henry  CromwelL    preme  law  of  the  land,  is  d         e  ««  thii  Hi 
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powera  as  to  its  objects  are  aovereign.  To  erect  oor-  of  the  corporation  and  its  place  of  bnanens ;  the  gen- 
poratioDs  is  an  indaent  of  sovereign  ]>ower,  andconse-  eral  nature  of  the  business;  the  amount  of  capital 
mently  belongs  to  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  stock,  if  any,  authorized,  and  the  times  and  conditions 
oljectB  en^oifed  to  their  management"  (Life  qf  Ham-  of  payment  for  the  same ;  the  time  of  commencement 
taoR,  voL  iv.  p.  249).  This  right  of  incorporation,  the  and  termination  of  the  corporation;  by  what  officers 
fiiends  of  the  bill  claimed,  was  constructive^^  though  its  affairs  are  to  be  conducted,  and  when  they  are  to 
not^  eamreufy,  conferred  by  the  clause  permitting  be  elected ;  and  the  highest  amount  of  indebtedness  it 
national  legislation  on  commerce  and  revenue.  may  at  anv  time  contract.    No  private  corporation  can 

The  views  of  the  Federalist  party  were  subsequently  be  conipelled  to  accept  a  charter,  since  it  is  in  the  na- 
sostained  by  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ture  ox  a  contract  between  the  corporation  and  the 
hi  the  important  case  of  McCulloch  vs,  Maryland,  4  State,  but  a  corporation  accepting  a  charter  is  bound 
Wheal.  4^,  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  doctrine  the  by  its  conditions  both  in  law  and  fact^  nor  can  such 
^wer  of  conferring  charters  within  their  respective  acceptance  be  partial  or  conditional  without  vitiating 
jfurisdictions  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Territo-  the  corporate  privileges.  No  subsequent  general  act 
rial  governments,  inasmuch  as  they  are  created  by  Fed-  of  the  legislature  can  annul  or  impair  a  charter  granted 
enl  enactment  and  receive  their  authority  fit)m  that  under  one  previously  in  force ;  otherwise  there  would 
■ooroe.  ensue  a  violation  of  the  important  constitutional  pro- 

In  the  States,  by  a  sort  of  undisputed  usage,  the  vision  that  '*  no  law  passed  by  any  State  shall  operate 
legislatures  have  been  accustomed,  from  Revolutionary  ex  jxyst  facto  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
times  to  the  present,  by  special  act  to  exercise  the  right  Any  corporation,  however,  may,  by  voluntary  choic^, 
of  grantinr  such  corporate  privileges  as  are  not  incon-  accept  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  or  constitution 
ostent  with  State  or  national  law.  Their  authority  and  apply  for  an  amended  charter  thereunder. 
has  been  so  clear  and  so  frequentiv  exercised  that  no  The  simultaneous  existence  of  two  or  more  co-ordi- 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  calf  it  in  question,  or,  dinate  laws  of  incorporation  in  a  few  of  the  States  gives 
on  the  other  hand,  to  offer  any  argument  in  its  defence,  rise  to  some  curious  results.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  the 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  owing  general  Incorporation  Act  of  1874,  with  the  supplement 
to  a  oonaderable  abuse  of  this  power,  the  tide  of  pop-  of  1876,  though  expresslv  re[)ealing  several  similar 
Vthr  sentiment  Jias  been  steadily  seizing  a^^ainst  all  acts  previously  in  force,  left  an  important  ono«  that  of 
*' special  legislation"  in  csaeA  where  the  application  of  1849,  unrepealed.  In. applying  for  a  charter  in  this 
m  general  statute  can  effect  the  desired  result.  Thus  State,  therefore^,  it  is  customary  to  specify  under  what 
in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indi-  act  the  application  is  made,  though  without  such  sped- 
Ana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ne-  fication  tne  application  would  be  held  under  the  gen- 
▼ada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  and  end  law. 

or  two  other  States  the  legislature  is,  either  ex-      The  distinction  between  public  and  private  oorpora- 


pessly  or  constructively,  prohibited  by  the  constitution  tions,  as  affecting  the  nature  and  permanence  of  their 
nom  oonfenin^  charters  except  (in  a  few  cases)  fcr  charters,  must  be  careful^  noted.  "  Private  corpora- 
certain  municipal  corporations.  With  these  tnflinL'  tions  ...  are  not,  in  contemplation  of  the  law.  pnb- 
raoeptions  the  power  not  only  of  conferring,  but  of  lie  mm  ply  because  it  may  have  been  supposed  thai 
aiten^  or  amending,  charters  by  special  acts  is  taken  their  establishment  would,  promote  cither  directly  or 
ttway  fiom  the  legislature  and  vested  in  the  State  Ex-  consequentially  the  public  interest  The  assent  of  the 
eeative  or  in  the  courta  or  concurrentiy-^usually  the  private  corporation  is  required  to  make  the  charter 
la8tr-;;wliile  In  a  few  of  the  States  not  mentioned  above  operative,  and  when  assented  to  the  legislative  act  is 
the  right  is  exercised  concurrently  by  the  Executive  irrevocable,  and  it  cannot,  by  any  subsequent  act  of 
and^  legialatare.  The  advantages  of  this  pohpy  are  legislation,  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the 
obviona.  ^  It  tends  to  secure  unilbrmity  or  rule  and  corporation,  unless  the  right  to  do  -so  was  expressly 
eonstroptbn;  to  prevent  the  aggrej?ation  of  inordinate  reserved  at  the  time." 

Ijower  in  the  hands  of  any  specially  favored  corpora-      Public  or  municipal  charters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

tions ;  to  promptly  reco^iise  and  provide  for  the  ex-  valid  by  simple  act  of  incorporation,  without  formal 

istence  of  real  wants  and  the  redressmg  of  real  griev-  acceptance  by  the  municipality,  and,  not  being  in 

anpes.^  (See  Dillon  on  Mmic  Corp.yi20.)    Besides  the   nature  of  a  contract,  may,  in   nearly  all   the 

tins,  since  the  power  of  incorporation  still  exists  me-  States,  be  revoked  at  will  by  the  legislature.    Such 

dkmy  in  the  legislature  aa  the  representative  of  para-  a  revocation,  however,  must  not  affect  existing  pri« 

monnt  authority,  it  is  able  with  tne  greater  impartial-  vate  rights   no/  impair  existing  obligations  formed 

ilgr  to  enact  gencoral  provisions  for  its  special  exercise  under  the  charter;  out  as  the  public  corporation  is 

ky  the  courts  or  the^  Executive.  more  directly,  and  sometimes  involuntarily,  the  crea- 

The  common-law  incidents  of  a  corporation  in  the  tion  of  the  State,  so  the  authority  of  the  State  to  re- 

Umted  Slates,  as  expressed  by  its  charter,  are  usually  model,  amend,  or  entirely  abrogate  its  charter  is  exer* 

the  following :  (1)  To  have  perpetual  succession :  (2)  cised  with  much  greater  freedom  than  in  the  case  of  a 

to  sue  and  be  sued  I^  the  corporate  name ;  (3)  to  nave  private  corporation. 


debte;   (6)  to  make  contracts,  acquire  and  tiansfer  corporation ;  (3)  by  legislative  or  judicial  repeal    The 

property,  possessing  the  same  rights  and  subject  to  first  two  of  tnese  a^e  so  easilv  understood  as  to  need 

the  aame  restrictions  as  private  individuals  in  these  only  a  passing  notice,  but  the  third  deserves  attention. 

iwpeeto;  (7)  to  enact  by-htws  and  make  regulations  As  we  nave  ooserved,  the  charter  of  a  private  corporap 

ftr  the  manitf;enient  of  its  affairs  in  accordance  with  tion  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  it  and  the 

law.    (See  FKld  on  Cbip.,  2  18.)    The  charter  also  State.    Under  its  provisions  vast  accumulations  of 

indodes  partionlan  similar  to  the  following :  Tlie  name  property  are  sometimes  made  and  colossal  interests 
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aggregated,  the  influence  of  whose  ramifications  is  felt  whioh  b  to  oe  conipensated  for  in  damages,    not  b 

£u  beyond  the  scope  of  its  immediate  control    It  was  a  question  of  intention  to  be  derived  fioni  a  ^^nfjiaia- 

foreseen  that  if  the  State  was  absolutely  powerless  to  tion  of  the  whole  instrument,  but  it  may  be  aaid  geiMr- 

place  any  check  upon  this  undue  exercipe  or  privilege —  ally  that  no  provision  ^11  be  considered  by  the  eooita  a 

eonferred,  too^  as  it  might  have  been,  through  hasty  condition  precedent  which  is  not  expressed  in  ^"C"*pt 

or  corrupt  legislation—the  nublic  welfare,  alwa^ns  para-  that  is  certain  and  does  not  require  oonstniotioii.    An 

mount  to  that  of  an  indiviaual  or  body  of  indiviauals,  undertaking  to  sail  on  or  before  a  given  da;^  ifould  bi 

might  be  seriously  jeopardized.    To  avoid  this,  the  con-  held  a  condition  precedent,  while  to  sul  "  with  all  eon 

stitutions  of  vanous  States  prohibit  the  creation  of  venient speed "  or  '* without  delay"  would  not    Itk 

corporations  unless  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  often  provided  that  if  the  vessel  do  not  arrive  on  or  be- 

repeal  or  amendment;  sometimes,  also,  the  general  fore  a  given  day,  called  the  cancellataon  date,  the  dur- 

law  will  have  a  clause  to  the  same  eflfect,  and  it  has  terer  shall  have  the  option  of  throwing  up  the  charter, 

been  held  in  K  K  Co.  vs,  Tharp,  5  Harr.  (Del.),  454,  ^  The  reciprocal  lien  between  the  vessel  and  the  goode 

that  the  presence  of  such  a  provision  in  the  constitu-  is  derived  from  an  old  rule  of  the  maritime  law  stated 

tion  renders  one  of  similar  import  in  any  particular  by  Cleirac:  ''Le  batel  est  obli^^  2t  la  marohandise  et  la 

charter  unnecessaij.    Such  constitutional  or  statutory  marchandise  au  batel."    Orij^nallv.  the  undertakings 

frovifiion  exists  m  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  secured  by  the  lien  were  the  nght  oeliyery  of  the  caigo 
owa,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  New  by  the  master  and  the  payment  of  freight  by  the  char- 
Jersey,  and  most  of  the  larger  States,  coupled,  how-  terer;  but  it  is  gradually  extendinff  in  the  United 
ever,  witn  the  restriction  that  no  repealing  enactment  States  to  cover  every  stipulation  in  the  charter  jMity. 
shall  result  in  the  injury  of  the  incorporators,  who  in  In  other  words,  the  charterer  may  hold  the  ship  for  tJEie 
auch  case  have  their  remedy  in  equity.  Where  the  right  fulfilment  of  all  the  master's  covenants,  and  the 
charter  itself  contains  this  clause  of  reservation,  the  master  may  hold  the  car^o  for  the  charterer's.  But  do 
rights  conferred  are  mere  privileges*  subject  to  with-  lien  exists  in  favor  of  either  unless  the  caigo  has  acta- 
drawal  or  modification  by  the  conferring  authority,  ally  been  loaded.  (H.  O.  w.) 
Corporations  exceeding  their  powers  render  themselves  ,  CHASE,  Philander  (1775-1852J,  an  American 
liable  to  such  legislative  or  legal  action  ipso  facto,  or  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cornish, 
they  may  be  restrained,  pro  tanto^  by  injunction  in  N.  H.,  Dea  14,  1775.  He  graduated^  at  Dartmouth 
equity.  The  law  of  charters  has  given  rise  to  an  im-  College  in  1796,  and,  having  about  this  time  become 
mense  amount  of  litigation,  while  the  field  it  affords  an  Episoonalian,  began  to  study  theology.  He  was 
for  legal  research  is  very  wide,  involving  as  it  does  so  ordained  aeaoon  May  10,  1798,  and  ppeet  Nov.  10, 
manv  collateral  branches  of  State  and  national  juris-  1799.  After  spending  some  years  in  missionary  labors 
prudence.  (See  in  general  on  this  subject  Angefl  and  in  Western  New  York,  he  went  to  New  Orieans  in  1805 
Ames  on  Corporations;  Field  on  Corporations;  Dillon  and  organized  an  Episcopal  church  there.  In  1811  he 
on  MunicijHU  Corporations;  Brice  on  Ultra  Vires;  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  but 
and  the  article  Corporation.)  (e.  f.  s.)  in  1817  he  removed  to  Ohio  and  again  engaged  in  mia- 
CHAIITER  PARTY.  The  term  charta  mrti^a  is  sionary  labors.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio 
See  Vol.  v.  derived  ^m  the  ancient  habit  of  dividing  Feb.  11,  1819,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  building  up 
p.  375  km.  the  instrument  and  giving  one-half  to  each  the  Church  in  the  North-west  In  1823  he  went  to 
•MlD  ^ed*)^  DMty.  Charter  parties  are  of  two  kinds.  En^^land,  where  he  obtained  large  contributions,  with 
The  first  and  common  form  is  a  letting  of  which  on  his  return  he  founded  Kenyon  College  and 
certain  space  in  the  vessel  to  the  charterer  for  the  Gambier  Theolo^cal  Seminary.  A  few  years  Mer  he 
carriage  of  goods,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  became  involved  in  disputes  with  his  derrjr  with  regard 
a  contract  to  carry,  the  owners  being  responsible  as  to  the  appUottion  of  the  contributions,  and  relinouiwed 
common  carriera;  the  second  is  a  demise  of  the  ves-  his  jurisaiction  in  September,  1831.  For  this  ne  was 
sel  to  the  charterer,  so  that  he  becomes  owner  pro  hoc  censured  in  the  General  Convention  of  the  fi>llowing 
rice,  manning,  victualling,  and  possessing  her,  during  year.  He  continued  his  missionary  work  in  the  West, 
which  time  the  real  owners  are  relieved  from  all  per-  and  March  8, 1835,  he  was  made  bishop  of  niiDCiS.  On 
aonal  responsibility  for  the  torts  and  contracts  of  the  a  second  visit  to  England  he  collected  fhnds  for  ednca- 
master.  The  former  are  capable  of  further  classifi-  tional  purposes,  and  on  his  return,  in  1838,  founded 
cation,  according  as  they  are  to  a  direct  port  or  to  a  Jubilee^  College,  at  Robin's  Nest,  111.    Here  he  resided 

Sort  of  call  for  orders;  e.  ^.,  a  vessel  to  proceed  tc  until  his  death,  Sept.  20.  1852.    He  was  lam  and 

_andy  Hook  or  Delaware  Breakwater  or  Hampton  stout,  and,  though^  not  highly  learned^  posseflsea  great 


Beads  for  orders  to  load  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  m^tural  ability.    His  perseverance  and  enetgy,  as  wel 

or  Baltimore,  or  to  proceed  to  Cork,  Plymouth,  or  ashisshrewdnessand  Knowledge  of  human  nator 

Falmouth  for  orders  to  discharge  at  any  safe  port  in  abled  him  to  do  a  great  work  in  establishing  the  ^ 

(he  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  Continent  between  cer-  eopal  Church  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    He  pabli 

lain  limits,  as  Havre  and  Hamburg.  A  Plea  for  the  West  (1826),  The  Star  in  the  Wett;ar^ 

The  carrying  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Kenyon  CoUege  (1828),  ana  Drfenoe  ofKepnytm  OtMkffe 

Europe  is  now  done  mostly  in  foreign  bottonis,  which  (1831).    In  1848  he  issued  also  two  volumes  rf  Remr 

come  here  in  ballast  and  return  with  grain  or  oil    Mer-  nUscences, 

chants  here  are  obliged  to  engage  this  tonnage  in  advance  CHASE,  Plint  Eable,  professor  of  phikaophy  h 

by  chartering  vessels  on  the  other  side  *'  to  arrive. "  The  Haverford  College  and  secretaryof  the  AinerioaD  Flul- 

piovisions  in  the  charter  concerning  the  capacity,  rating,  osophical  Society,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Auff. 

and  forwardness  of  the  vessel  ar»  accordmgly  very  im-  18, 1820.    He  graduated  at  Harvard  Univezsitgr  in  1839, 

portant,  and  the  question  frequently  arises  whether  they  A.  M.  Harvard,  1844,  LL-D.  Haverford.  1870.    Aftei 

are  warranties  or  conditions  precedent  for  the  breach  OT  publishing  a  series  of  AriUimduxd  Workij  SoMMoit 

which  the  charter  may  be  thrown  up,  or  whether  th^  csnd  English  Jjialogua^  Intellectual  i^^mioKmiy  and 

are  mere  descriptions  and  stipulations,  the  breach  of  nrious  philological  papers,  he  began  in  1863  a      '^ 
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#lDTeattg^oiiB  upon  the  laws  and  inflaenoes  of  elas-  editor,  James  G.  Biraey,  Mr.  Chase  stood  at  the  doof 

fkbjf  ima  emedal  reference  to  photo-dvnamioB.   Start-  of  Bimey's  hotel  and  detained  the  mob  until  the  abo- 

fa^gmm  the  hypothesiB  that  all  phymcal  phenomena  are  lidqiuat  nad  escaped.    Mr.  Chase  in  his  defence  of 

due  to  to  omnipresent  power,  acting  in  ways  which  may  fugitive  slaves,  both  in  the  State  courts  and  afterward 

be  leppesentedby  harmonic  undulations  in  an  dastjo  me*  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  took  the 

dinin,  hb  firand  that  barometric  fluctuations,  electric  and  ground  that  the  article  in  the  Constitution  regarding 

tidal  cmTentB,  the  di^bution  of  atmospheric  and  ocean  the  return  of  iiigitive  daves  did  not  impose  on  mafis- 

lemperatores,  the  polarizing  influences  of  thermal  con-  trates  in  fiee  States  the  duty  of  catching  and  retummg 

vaotioii  and  radiation,  terrestrial  magnetism,  solar  rota-  them.    He  also  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  slaveiy 

tioDy  planetary  revolution,  cosmical  and  molecular  aggre-  was  local  and  sectional,  but  freedom  trul^  national,  and 

gationand  dissociation,  planetary  and  stellar  masses  and  that  any  slave  brought  within  the  temtory  of  a  firee 


positions,  spectral  lines,  chemical  affinit3%  nebular  sub-  State  became  by  right  free. 

■deuce,  ana  the  mechanical  eqiuvaleut  of  heat,  all  give  In  1842  occurred  a  case  which  attained  national  im- 

•▼idenoe  of  rh^hmic  oscillations  which  are  propagated  portance.    A  Kentucky  farmer  named  Van  Zandt  lib- 

with  the  velocity  of  light.    Some  of  the  results  of  his  eraK^  his  slaves,  removed  to  Ohio,  settled  on  a  farm 

■Mieorological  researches  were  embodied  in  the  system  near  Cincinnati,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  aid  fugi- 

of  weather-forecasts  which  was  adopted  by  the  United  tive  slaves  in  their  escape.    He  was  the  original  of  Van 

States  Signal  Service  Bureau,  and  he  made  predictions  Tromp  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,     One  day,  while  carry- 

of  nodal  planetary  influence  which  were  subsequently  hig  a  wagon-load  of  fugitive  slaves^  he  was  stopped  iy 

TUrified  by  the  observations  of  European  and  American  a  party  from  Kentucky,  who  forcibly  took  the  ^aves 

astronomers.    He  demonstrated  the  mechanical  control  from  him  and  conveyed  them  across  the  river.    Van 

of  dectrical  currents  twelve  vears  before  the  telephone  Zandt  was  indicted  under  the  fugitive-slave  law  of  1 793, 

was  invented,  and  published  the  ratio  of  vis  viva  between  and  tried  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  Ohio, 

wave-propagation  and  oscillating  particles  five  years  be-  charged  with  ^* concealing  and  harboring."    Mr.  Chase 

tan  it  was  announced  by  MaxweU.    On  Deo.  16,  1 864,  acted  as  his  counsel ;  but  the  circuit  court  decided  against 

he  received  the  Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the  American  Van  Zandt,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme 

Fhiloeophical  Socie^  for  discovering  numerical  rela-  court,  where  Mr.  Chase  maintained  that  it  was  tho 

tioos  between  gravity  and  magnetiffln.     In  1881^  he  *|  clear  understanding  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Constitu- 

■howed  that  the  law  of  phyllotazy.  or  tendency  to  divis-  tion,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  that  slavery  was  to 

ioD  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  which  Peiroe  and  Hill  be  left  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  the  several  States, 

had  found  in  planets  as  well  as  in  nlants,  also  prevails  without  sanction  or  support  from  the  national  govern- 

in  the  atomic  weights  of  chemical  elements.    His  phys-  ment,  and  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relative 

ical  papers  were  originally  published  in  the  Proceedings  to  persons  held  to  service  was  one  of  compact  between 

of  various  scientific  societies  and  in  journals  of  science,  the  States  and  conferred  no  power  of  legislation  on 

He  published  Elements  of  Meteorology  (1884).     He  Congress."    The  supreme  court,  however,  decided  in 

died  l)eoember  1 7,  1 886.  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1 793.    Mr. 

OHASB,  Saucok Portland  (1808-1873),  an  Amer-  Chase  then  carried  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question 


y^  y    ican  stat^man,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  into  the  field  of  politics. 


m  41  j^m  court  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Cor-  In  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  overthrow 
Sl.  (p-,^  pish,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13^  1808.  He  was  sixth  of  that  institution,  Mr.  Chase  was  most  efficient  in 
""^^^  in  descent  nom  Aquda  Chase,  who  settled  making  the  opposition  to  slavery  a  power  in  national 
fe  the  town  of  Newberry,  Mass.,  in  1640.  When  he  politics.  He  snowed  the  necessity  of  changing  wha\i 
was  ei^t  vears  old,  the  family  removed  to  Kcene,  had  been  a  philanthropic  sentiment  into  the  keynote 
N.  Kj  and  he  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school  at  Wind-  of  a  political  organization.  In  December,  1 841 ,  he  was 
■or,  Ytk  The  itext  year  his  fiither  died  suddenly,  leav-  a  prominent  member  of  a  State  anti-slavery  conven- 
ing the  fiunOy  in  straitened  circumstances :  but  his  tion  which  assembled  at  Columbus  and  drafted  the 
imde,  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  sent  for  the  boy  to  address  which  it  issued  to  the  people.  In  1843  he  was 
come  to  the  West  YHiile  at  the  bishop's  residence  at  active  in  the  first  National  Liberty  Convention,  at  Buf- 
Worthington,  near  Columbus,  his  time  was  divided  be-  falo,  N.  T.  He  originated  and  organized  the  Southern 
tween  study  and  work  on  a  farm.^  In  1822,  Bishop  and  Western  Liberty  Convention  which  was  held  at 
Chase  was  elected  president  of  Cincinnati  College,  ana  Cincinnati  in  June,  1845,  with  two  thousand  delegates, 
Sahtton  entered  that  institution,  but  afterward  entered  to  protest  against  the  usurpations  of  the  slave-j)ower. 
the  junior  class  in  Dutmouth  College,  and  graduated  In  connection  with  it,  he  prepared  an  address  giving  a 
in  1826.  He  then  went  to  Washington,  ho^mg  to  get  hbtorv  of  the  progress  of  slavery  and  ur^'ng  the  neces- 
anployment  in  the  pubUo  service,  but,  being  disap-  sity  or  a  political  organization  to  resist  its'  ftirther  en- 
pomtedi  opoied  a  ''select  classical  school.''  He  was  croachments.  At  the  second  National  Liberty  Conven- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  and  removed  to  Cin-  tion  (1847)  he  had  opposed  the  making  of  a  national 
uinnati,  where  he  commenced  practice  in  March,  1830.  nomination ;  but  when  his  hopes  of  action  by  the  two 
Durinff  his  Idsore  he  prepared  an  edition  of  the^  stat-  great  parties  were  disappointed,  he  called  a  free-terri- 
nftes  of  Ohio,  with  annotations  and  an  historical  intro-  tory  State  convention  at  Columbus  (1848),  which  led 
dnction.  ^Diis  work  Inoujsht  him  into  notice,  and  in  to  the  National  Convention  at  Buffalo  in  the  a'-me  year. 
1934  he  was  appointed  soKoitor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni-  The  latter,  over  which  Mr.  Chase  presided,  nominated 
ltd  Stiles  at  GmaimiatL  Although  the  business  com-  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President  and  Charles  Francis 
mmSibf  of  that  city  was  then  strongly  pro-slaveiy,  the  Adams  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
joong  lawyer  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  opposition  to  On  the  22d  of  February,  1849,  Mr.  Chase  was 
the  eztensic»iofslavei7»  and  to  take  a  personal  and  pro-  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  He 
fcssionil  interest  in  the  defenoe  of  ftigitive  ^aves  and  advocated  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
lliepioteQtion  of  abolitionists.  When  a  mob  sacked  the  a  system  of  chean  postage,  and  a  reform  in  the  publio 
ffifs  of  The  PkSUmihropist  and  attempted  to  seize  its  expenditures,  ana  took,  of  course,  a  prominent  part  in 
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tlic  deliatefl  on  tlic  Fugitive-Slave  law  of  1850,  the  the  most  profound  interest,  not  onlv  in  diiB  country, 

«cbni8ka  billj  and  other  questions  relating  to  slavenr.  but  throughout  the  dvilised    world.     Chief-Jnstioe 

pon  tlie  expiration  of  his  senatorial  tenn,  in  1855,  he  Chase  presided  over  the  court  of  impeachment  with  a 

was  deoted  governor  of  Ohio ;  and  when  the  Bepubli-  dimity  and  an  impartiality  that  form  one  of  his  noblest 

can  party  held  its  first  National  Convention,  in  1856,  titles  to  fame. 

he  was  the  choice  of  many  of  the  delegates  for  the  When  the  National  Democratao  Convention  met  at 

Presidential  nomination,  but  at  his  own  reauest  his  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  Chief-Justice 

uiiine  was  withdrawn.    At  the  close  of  his  nrst  term  Chase  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  who 

lie  was  renominated  for  ffovcmor,  and  elected  by  the  could  '*  unite  the  progressive  Democrats  and  the  rea- 

liirK(3Ht  vote  ever  yet  cast  tor  an  incumbent  of  that  office  sonable  Republicans  upon  a  platform  which  should  save 

ill  ()hiu.  the  rights  of  the  States  without  perilling  any  of  the 

Mr.  Chase  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  nomina-  results  of  the  war."    But  it  was  too  eany  for  a  new 

tion    by    the    RepuDlican    National    Convention    at  departure  in  politics,  and  the  "  Chase  movement  *  cf 

(yjiiragu  in  1860,  but  on  tlie  third  ballot,  when  Lin-  1868  was  a  failuro.    When  the  nominatin|g  conventkm 

coin  wurit4!(l  only  four  votes  to  ensure  his  nomination,  met  in  1872,  the  chicf-iustice  was  physicaUy  inoom- 

Mr.  Chase's  friends  gave  these  before  the  result  was  peten^  and  he  failed  to  obtain  the  Presidencsy,  to  which 

aiinoun<!ed.  he  had  aspired. 

In  Manih,  1861,  Mr.  Chase  had  just  taken  his  seat  Mr.  Chase  first  showed  serious  qrmptoms  of  declin- 

ior  a  He(!on(l  term  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when  in^  health  in  the  eariy  part  of  1870.    He  was  a  man 

Mr.  Iiiii(U)ln,  without  consulting  him,  nominated  him  of  conmianding  presence  and  splendid  physique,  but 

for  Secrotunr  of  the  Treasury.     He  was  unwilling  to  years  of  constant  and  tremendous  labor  finally  under- 

aiH'ept  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  only  the  mined  his  great  strength.    When  Secretary  of  the 

tMiriu^Ht  solicitations  of  his  political  iriends  that  induced  Treasury',  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  spend  eight  houn 

him  tu  ''Hurrender  a  i)osition  every  way  more  desirable  each  day  at  the  department,  rarely  leaving  his  desk 

to  take  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  country  under  unless  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting.    He  was  always 

einuuuHtana's  most  unpropitious  and  forbiddmg" — a  an  early  riser,  and  when  the  day  was  fair  he  took  a 

iMMitiou  which  he  aflerward  declared  ^ed  him  with  wiilk  before  breakfast    While  he  was  chief-justice^  he 

^' crushing   re8)H)nsibility.**      When   he   took   office,  was  even  more  closely  occupied.     In  1870  his  judicial 

the  finamr^    wore  in  a  state  of  chaos,  the  current  duties,  both  in  the  supreme  and  in  the  circuit  court,  de- 

rcvonuos  not   being   sufficient  to  meet   the  current  tained  him  at  Washington  to  the  end  of  June.    With  a 

expenses  even  in  a  time  of  peace.     Mr.  Chase  had  view  of  restoring  his  health,  he  then  took  a  trip  to  the 

faith,  howovor,  in  the  boundless  resources  of  the  nation  North-west,  but  received  no  benefit     On  Aug.  16,  while 

and  the  si>It-8ai*rificing  patriotism  of  the  j;)eople  of  the  travelling  by  railroad  in  New  York,  he  was  suddenly 

North.     Ho  soon  infused  this  confidence  mto  Congress,  attacked  by  paral^'sis.    By  great  care  and  the  best 

aiul,  whatovor  difficulty  there  w:is  in  the  conduct  of  the  medical  treatment  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume 

war,  the  tinamvs  were  managed  without  disaster  or  his  seat  on  the  bench,  but  neariy  three  yean  later  had 

ikTious  cinlurra^Hiuont.  When  the  war  a^i^umcd  gigantic  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  died  at  New  York, 

proportions  and  a  million  of  men  had  to  be  mamtainod  Mav  7,  1873. 

m  I  ho  tioKI«  his  finauritU  genius  onablod  him  to  raise,  CHASE,  Samuel  (1741-1811),  an  American  jmrist 

when  uivo.sitary,  three  muliona  of  dollars  a  da^'.     He  and  statesman,  born  in  Somerset  county,  Md.,  Aprfl 

wtu4  tho  originator  of  the  legal- tender  notes  of  the  17,  1741.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Annapolis, 

1 1  nit  ed  St  at  <«  popularly  imlloil  I  greenbacks.'*    To  him.  Ma.,  in  1761,  and  his  talents  and  industry,  uded  by 

aU»,  is  duo  the  ennlit  of  devising  the  excellent  sj'stem  his  fine  prcsenc^c  and  oratorical  powers,  soon  obtained 

of  nat  iontU  Itanks,  which  did  much  to  assist  the  govern-  for  him  a  prominent  place  in  his  profession.     He  was 

uient  during  the  war,  and  has  sim*o  been  of  essential  a  member  of  the  colonial  le^rislature  for  twenty  ;rearB, 

servioe  in  developing  the  rvsourees  of  the  ooimtr^'.  distinguishing  himself  especially  by  his  opposition  ti 

(Stv  IUnkino.)  the  Stamp  Act,     In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 

Mr.  (MiaHt«  n'sigmnl  the  secretaryship  of  the  treamry  Continental  Conirress,  and  in  1776,  on  behalf  of  that 
June  oO,  lS(i4.  on  aiwunt  of  a  difference  of  Of^inion  body,  went  to  Canada,  in  company  with  Dr.  Franklin 
urith  IVesident  Liiux^ln  as  to  the  ap|HMntment  of  sub-  and  Charks  Carroll,  to  obtain  assistance  from  thai 
oniinato  offiivm.  But  the  ei^ntinuance  of  the  Presi-  provim^e  in  the  struggle  with  England.  Having  re- 
dent**  hiffh  rei;ai\l  for  him  was  shown  when,  on  IKv.  tumeil,  he  secured  from  the  le^islatnre  of  Mamand 
6,  1S(V|,  >lr.  Ohast^  was  nominated  to  bo  the  chief-ius-  authority  to  vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
tiiH>  of  the  supreme  vxnirt  of  the  United  Stat^v.  The  and  afterward  was  one  of  the  signers  of  that  docu- 
apiKuntment  was  wufinueil  bv  the  Senate  unanimousI>'  uient«  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  sent  hy  Mary- 
aiui  without  au>-  n;ferenoe,  Mr.  Chase's  previous  train-  land  to  London  to  recover  funds  which  that  State  had 
iiig  hail  mn  U>>n  in  the  dirvetion  of  the  augiist  piisi*  man>*  ^-ears  previously  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

.  thoo- 

-^.^..*  ..,,,.  «  jM^......,.  ..^,..<..  x.>.-,«.«« ^  «u«.v^,  U-....5.  .xauv',^.^  %v  Baltimive. 

ivi^i<\l  amidst  the  strife  he  was  appointed  chief-jusiiee  of  a  newly-estaUishea 

of  (x^litiiu     Yet    the    able,   im^>artial,   and  futriotio  criminal  ivurt,  and  in  1791  was  promoted  to  be  chief- 

maniH'r  in  whioh  he  disi*han:t\l  his  judicial  dutii'S  was  justivv  of  Manland.     In  the  Mar>'land  Convention, 

asurimA.'  to  his  friends,  to  the  pnM'e^ion.  and  to  his  m  April,  17S{>,  lie  had  made  ineffectual  oppocition  to 

country-.     One  of  his  mv>st  im^vrtant  duties  as  ehiet-  the  Ritifi\*aiion  of  the  Federal  Constitntion,  yet  he 

JQMM  was  u>  preside  over  the  iui|vav-hmeiit  tri:d  K>f  at)orwai\l  Kx-ann'  one  of  the  saunohest  Bapporters  of 

rk«Mdent  Johnson,  in  lj^}S.    This  was  the  tirst  time  that  instrument.    In  IT'.)0.  Washin^on  appomted  him 

in  the  history  of  the  United  Stat«>s  that  a  IVi^idoDt  an  aw^viate  jiMivv  of  the  Tnic^   States   sapreme 

bad  kKtt  in^peftched,  and  the  trial  was  watehcd  with  emirt^  and  in  this  \*a}v^**'^*  ^^  was  calkd  to  enforoa 
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obeffienoe  to  the  Consdtntion  m  cases  whicL  have  he-  to  transfer  to  Pascal  the  credit  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton'e 
eomelenl  landmarks.  In  the  circuit  court  held  by  mathematical  discoveries.  He  (tied  Dec.  19,  1880. 
lum  in  rennq^lyania,  John  Fries  and  two  others  were  His  principal  works  are  Apergu  hvttorique  sur  Vongim 
in  April,  1800,  convicted  of  treason  for  the  forcible  et  le  d^eloppement  des  rrUthodes  en  g^omMe  (1875), 
feKoe  of  prisoners  from  the  United  States  marshal    Sur  V  Attraction  des  Mpg&ides  (1836),  Traitide  G4o* 

G~heBe  criminals,  however— the  only  Americans  who  mitrie  Supirieure  (1852),  Traiti  des  sections  Coniques 
ve  ever  been  convicted  of  treason — were  pardoned  (1865^,  and  Rapport  sur  Us  progris  de  la  giomitrie 
by  President  Adams. )  Another  noted  case  was  that  (1871).  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  new  or 
of  Callender,  a  printer,  who  was  convicted  at  Hich-   higher  geometry. 

mond,  Ya.,  of  violating  the  Sedition  Act.  In  both  CHASTELLTJX,  FitAN90is  Jean,  Marquis  db 
these  cases,  which  were  chiefly  political,  Judge  Chase*s  (1734-1788),  a  French  general  and  author,  was  bom  at 
conduct  was  so  domineering  that  the  lawyers  for  the  Paris  in  1734.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
defenftd  withdrew  from  the  court  served  in  Germany  as  colonel  during  the  Seven  x  ears 

After  Jefferson  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  War,  and  in  1780  came  to  America  as  minor-general  in 
Congress  made  great  changes  in  the  Federal  judiciary,  Count  Hochambeau's  army.  He  had  dready  gained 
^hich  led  Judge  Chase  to  say,  in  his  address  to  the  an  honorable  position  as  a  writer  by  his  work  De  la 
grand  jury  at  Baltimore,  May  2,  1803,  that  the  new  Filiciti  pMiaue,  published  in  1772,  which  was  pro- 
>aws  were  rapidly  destroying  protection  to  property  and  nonnccd  by  Voltaire  8U|)erior  to  Montesquieu's  De 
te  personal  liberty.  Jefferson  at  once  suggested  to  the  V  Esprit  des  Lois,  In  1786  heprinted  a  few  copies  of 
leaders  of  his  part3r  that  this  harangue  was  ground  for  his  ybya^es  dans  TAmeriqxic  Septentnonahy  consisting 
impeachment,  and  in  the  next  year  the  House  of  Kep-  of  his  journal  while  scn-in^^  in  this  country,  and  contain- 
rnentadyes,  under  the  lead  of  John  Randolph  j  framed  ing  interesting  sketches  of  prominent  men  and  events 
eight  articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  which  were  oFthc  Revolutionary  War.  An  English  translation  by 
presented  to  the  Senate  Jan.  2, 1805.  Of  these  articles,  George  Grieve  was  published  soon  afler  in  London. 
one  related  to  the  Fries  trial,  five  to  that  of  Callender,  lu  the  same  year  he  translated  into  French  the  poetical 
one  to  Chase's  treatment  of  a  Delaware  grand  jury,  Adtiresstothe  Armies  of  the  United  States  of  America  hy 
and.  finally,  one  to  the  real  occasion  of  the  whole  pro-  Col.  David  Humphreys,  which  was  well  received  at  the 
eeeoing.  The  trial  lasted  from  Feb.  9  to  March  5,  French  court.  He  also  published  in  1787  Discours  sur 
1805,  and  resulted  in  his  acquittal  on  five  of  the  arti-  les  Avantages  et  les  Disavantages  qui  risuUant  pour. 
des,  while  on  the  other  three  a  bare  minority,  instead  VJEurope  as  In  Dicouverte  de  VAmii  ique.  In  this  hei 
of  the  requisite  two-thirds,  sustained  the  charge.  The  decided  that  Europe  had  gained  more  than  it  had  lost 
liighest  vote  against  him  (nineteen  to  fifteen )  was  on  by  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1787  he  married  Miss 
die  last  article.  He  was  therefore  discharged,  and  re-  rlunket,  a  young  lady  of  Irish  birth.  He  died  at  Paris, 
nmed  his  place  on  the  bench,  which  he  retained  till  Oct  28, 1788. 
Us  death,  June  19,  1811.  CHAT,  a  name  applied  to  several  different  bird& 

CHASE,  Thomas,  IJLD.,  an  American  educator,  even  of  distinct  famines:  I.  In  Europe  to  species  or 
WM  bom  at  Worcester.  Mass.,  June  16,  1827.  He  shrikes,  family  Laniida;,  eenuB  Euneoctonus,  as  the 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1848,  and  in  1850  be-  wood  chat,  K  rufus;  IL  In  Europe  and  America  to 
cwne  an  instructor  Uiere.  In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  any  of  the  birds  of  the  sub-family  ^oxtcoZma*,  genua 
ttsvelling  eoctenave^  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  studying  Saxicda  and  its  subdivisions ;  one  of  these,  the  stone 
«t  the  University  of  Berlin.  Returning  in  1855,  he  chat  or  wheat-ear  (S,  (nnanihe)^  also  occurring  in  North 
WM  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  at  America ;  III.  In  the  United  States  to  the  species  of 
Harerford  College,  Pa.  In  1875  he  became  presi-  the  eenus  Icterta  (/.  vireTis  and  yzx,  longicauda).  now 
dent  of  this  institution,  which  is  conducted  by  the  So-  usually  classed  in  a  sub-family,  IcterUruz.  of  the  family 
fliety  of  Friends.  He  was  one  of  the  American  C<mi-  Sylvicolidas,  though  not  without  some  relationship  witli 
mittee  of  Revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  the  vireos  ( Vireonidoi),  The  vellow-breasted  chat  (I. 
New  Testament  Among  his  publications  diTer^HeOeu.  virens)  is  the  largest  of  the  Syivicolidce^  being  7  inchea 
m  namtive  of  hisjoumey  in  Greece,  school  editions  oi  or  more  in  len^h,  the  wing  and  tail  about  3,  both 
VergiL  Horace^  Livy^  Juvenal,  and  the  D'rst  Book  of  rounded ;  the  bill  stout,  high,  compressed,  with  curved 
(Xoero  $  TkuaUan  Disfputations^  and  a  Latin  Gram-  culmen,  unnotched  top,  and  unbristled  rictus ;  the  up- 
war  (1882).  His  text-books  have  had  a  wide  circula-  per  parts  uniform  olive-green,  the  under  golden-yellow, 
tioiL^  and  he  has  also  contributed  to  reviews,  encyclo-  white  from  the  breast  backward ;  wings  and  tail  col- 
pBCuas.  etc  ored  like  the  upper  parts ;  under  eyelid,  supereiliary 

CEUlSLES,  Mioekl  (1793-1880),  a  French  mathe-  and  maxillaiy  fines,  white.  It  inhabits  the  United 
matician,  bom  at  Epemon  (Eure-et-Loir),  Nov.  15.  States,  chiefly  R  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  to  New 
1793.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School  ot  England,  being  replaced  in  the  WT  by  var.  hngicauda, 
FuiB,  which  he  quitted  in  1814.  He  acquired  a  high  It  is  an  insectivorous  bird,  of  rather  delicate  nature, 
reimtation  as  a  geometrician,  and  displaved  great  eru-  migratoiy,  usually  appearing  late  in  Apjnl  or  in  May, 
dition  in  numerous  contributions  to  the  Vompttt  Rendus  spending  the  summer  with  us,  and  retiring  bevond  our 
of  Uie  Academy  of  Science  and  other  scientific  jour-  hmits  in  September.  It  is  an  abundant  inhaSitant  of 
ak  He  discovered  new  methods,  by  which  he  re-  shrubbeiy  and  low  tangle  of  any  kind,  but  is  ver>'  shy 
■ohred,  without  the  Md  of  algebra,  the  most  difficult  and  secretive,  and  oflener  heara  than  seen,  excepting 
(loestions  of  geometxy.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  in  the  pairing  season,  when  it  mounts  high  on  wing 
profesBor  of  jseodeify  and  machinery  in  the  Polytechnic  and  performs  the  most  extravagant  aerial  antics,  sing- 
Dohool,  and  m  1846  he  obtained  the  chair  of  higher  ing  the  while  with  great  volubinty.  The  song  is  loud 
feometzy  m  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Paris.  He  be-  and  almost  endlessly  varied ;  it  has  also  a  peculiar  ven- 
eune  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1851.  A  memo-  triloquial  quality,  serving  to  strangely  mislead  the 
laUe  event  in  his  career  was  his  defence  in  1867-69  of  hearer  as  to  the  whereaTOuts  of  the  musician.  The 
tlie  forged  doenments  l^  which  an  attempt  was  mads  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  iQ  &  bush  near  the  ground :  the  ei^gs  art 


^72  CHATTANOOGA. 

tMT  or  five  in  numW,  white,  speckled,  and  dashed  CHATTANOOGA,  Baxilb or.    Imiiefiatd^afta 

with  whVmhAmtwn.    The  Wentern  variety  is  very  Him-  the  battle  of  GmcKAMAUGyi  (q.  «.),  ^lieh  ma  bpght 

Dar,  bat  rather  imymh-iA'iye  aUve,  and  with  a  rather  on  the  19th  and  20tli  of  September,  1863,  Gen.  Bote* 

Ifnu'rr  U'tl ;  iu  halite  are  the  same.              (K.  c.)  crans  had  strongly  fortified  Chattanooga  to  withstand 

firom 
hk 


appmnt* 

.„-,..,...» ,-   -.  .              a  of  the 

out  Mountain,  fwm  wlirnic  Hummit  can  be  Wien  the  Missiasippi,  comprising  the  three  departments  of  the 

alfit  of  the  tunit4:Hl  rKipiiiariy  known  as  the  ''Battle  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Ohio.     At  hit 

AUivf:  tho  C1ou<1m,     th«!  niountuins  of  five  different  suggestionThomas  waspbuxd  in  charseof  theDepart- 

Ht(iti!H  th<'.  U^autiful  hnAwriiiH:  of  *'  Moccasin  Bend,"  ment  of  the  Cumberiand  in  pkoe  of  Kosecraca,  Sher- 

and  t^ie  baltUs-fieIdH  of  MimionKTy  Bidge  and  Chicks-  man  taking  that  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Bomside  (sooa 

iriniiKa,  triKCthftr  with  the  I'tj^leral  and  Confederate ceme-  to  be  relieved  by  J.  G.  Foster)  that  of  the  Ohia    Sher- 

ioritm.     In  ]K70  the  population  was  6093;  in  1880,  man  was  ordered  to  bring  his  army  as  ramdly  as  possible 

i:i,(KK);  and  in  IHIM)  it  iiad  reached  :^J,  H)9,  of  which  firom  the  Mississippi  to  Chattanooga.    He  collected  his 

VHH)  vfi'T*;  (to\nT«H\.     Six  niilwiA'H  tcnninutc  in  the  city  scattered  detachments  and  set  out  by  the  Memphii 

(J,  tlic 


irn.  iiiid  tlM*(!incinnati  Southt^n.    Kivornavigation  is  meet  Grant     On  tfie  I9th  of  October.  Grant,  learning 

nprn  by  HtciiniUmtH  to  Kiioxvillc  on  the  east  and  to  that  the  town  was  in  great  straits,  had  telegraphed  to 

hifdiur  on  thi;  wcHt  for  uIniuI  (M^lit  niontliH  of  the  Thomas  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  had  re- 

\  lur,  and  to  Umt^  of  lii^lit  draught  tlic  entire  year,  ceived  an  answer  that  he  would  "  until  he  starved." 

Sini'tj  i\w.  Muw'lr  Shoals  (?analH  were  completed  in  On  the 23d,  Grant  was  at  ChattanoogiL  where  he  found 

IMM.'>,   thi»    ritv    huH    wut<T-<M)niniuni(»ition    with    all  a  worse  condition  ofthings  than  he  had  expected.    The 

pointH  on  tlH»  MiHMiMMinpi  and  Ohio.  rivcrH.                     '  Union  army  lay  posted  outside  the  town,  with  itsflanks 

I'he  nninuliu^tun)  or  artic^lcs  of  iron  and  wood  con-  upon  the  Tennessee,  near  the  mouth  of  Chattanoogia 

Htitut4*H  tho  f'liiof  itiduHtry.    Tlioro  are  rolling-miOs  for  and  Citico  creeks.    The  enemy  lay  in  an  immense  ir- 

rhf  making  of  in)n  and  Kte<d  rails,  nicn;liant  bar-iron,  rcja^olar  circle  all  along  the  western  slope  of  Missionary 

rot  ton  t  if'H,  iMilts,  railnMid-flpikos,  and  nails.    There  are  Bidge,  thence  across  the  Chattanooga  v  alley  and  river 

nirui  two  larKn  I )laHt -furnaces,  one  of  the  largest  oak-  to  the  '"nose"  of  Lookout  Mountain,  the  upper  ter- 

tiiirk  taiuwricH  in  tho  world,  and  factories  for  tne  manu-  races  of  which  were  likewise  fortified  and  armed  with 

fartuH'  of  niilway-rarH,  ongincs,  and  l)oilers,  stoves  cannon  and  mortars.     Lookout  Valley  was  occupied  fay 

HcalcM,  imii  niici  w<MMh'n  piju'H,  mini ))9,  furniture,  sasL  Confederate  troops  iniarding  the  roads  to  the  river,  and 

and  liiiiKiH,  i'otton  vuniH,  niineral  pauitn,  ploughs,  fire-  all  alon^  the  soutti  bank  of  the  river  below  were  strong 

bru4,  hiuidloM.  nnd  HiM>k«*a.    There  are  abio  saw-miDi  picket-hnes  commanding  Brown*s  Ferry,  six  miles  bek>w 

and  pluning-mills.    Tlio  city  iH  nupnliiul  with  cas  from  Chattanooga,  and  completely  closing  river-communica- 

tw«n*«)mpanioH.  with  tluM'Wtric  light,  and  wit n  water,  tion  with  Bridgeport,  thirtv  miles  below.     Tlie  onty 

and    has  stn»ot  railwayH,   tolophono    and   tolographio  way  the  Union  anny  could  obtain  supplies  was  over  the 

iMiuintunirutiouH.     It  has  a  hralthy  climate  and  a  good  Anderson  road  across  Waldron's Bidge  from  Stevenson, 

Myntoui  of  w»worago.     TlH'n»  an*  two  ImnkM,  four  hotels,  making  more  than  seventy  miles  of  wagoning.     One 

lUKhtoon  rhuri'lu»H,   an   Iron  and  Coal  AHStK'iation,  a  large  supply-train,  with  quantities  of  ammunition  be- 

lliuini  of  Trado,  an  opcra-houms  a  uniyoivity  (Motho-  gidcg^  had  been  destroyed  by  (Jen.  Wheeler's  cavahy. 

dirtt),  ton  w<*ll  arnuipHl  Hi*hiH)Ihoum»M,  with  ancxtvlloiit  The  constant  rains  had  rendered  the  roads  very  dim- 

ayntout  of  public  hi*Iioo1m.  an  o^phan^4'  homo,  one  daily  oult     Kverythinfir  that  attempted  to  pass  into  ti^e  towa 

and  thnH«  w«M«kly  nowHnaiH'n*.  was  shelled  fromXookout    The  animals— cavaliy  and 

ll<«tW(Mm  tho  city  and  Miwituiarv  Hitlgo  ri.'^t^salvauti-  iirtillor\'  horn's  and  mule-teams — ^were  djdng  for  want 

M  knoll.  iHvupiiHl  bv  tht*  National  (HMtiotor>\  when'  are  of  \\h\A.     It  is  estimated  that  during  tSudearth  ten 

I MiriiH I  fourtoon  thousand  Kodonil  Hold iors.     NoariTtho  tlious:uid  of  thom  perished.    The  artillery  wssalmoBt 

Ikink  oi*  liio  rivor  rim^s  tlio  ronfodorato  nionumont,  usol(\s8,  for  want  of  horses.    The  troops  were  on  half 

'  "  .  They  must  have  sap- 
without  supplies  meant 


.  »pcarance  was  the  first  gleam  of  bopa 

aionary  Kid^iois  nowivuvortinl  into  |H»:whorv'hai\ld  and  TriH^i^  wouKi  not  be  wanting;  Sherman  was  coming. 
viuovanU.  and  iho  slows  an»do\oiod  to  tho  oultivaiion  llookor.  with  a  strong  dotaohment  of  the  Army  of  the 
of  HtniwUwt^  whioh  an*  shipjMsl  to  tho  North  in  Totoniao  ^lV.tXX>\  was  on  his  way,  marching  upon 
Unjo  i)UAu(itios.     Tho  nio\iiitau)s  that    summnd  tho   Hriilgt'^H^rt  with  the  pur|xiee  to  proceed  up  the  nver 


city  an*  rich  in  in^i  on*  and  %N«al.  and  an^  iVNonsi  ^ith  and   amio  tho  wai^ni-n>ad  between  Bridgeport  and 

Uii  Ivst  of  nian\ifa«*turin,i;  w^wls.     Thov  an^  aU>  l*^-  Hn>wn's  Forn*.     l^alnior,  fiJlowing  Hooker  with  the 

«\uuin.<  noi«>l  as  hoalth  ns^i^^rt*.  UyauM*  of  thoir  vwd-  Foun<\Mith  Oor|>*.  was  to  maix'h  on  the  north  bsink  to 

ihVfs  iu  summer  and  thotr  warmth  in  wait  or  %  |vint  on|H>sito  Whitcsidc«.     To  facilitate  these  more- 


p^nnt 
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Widi  1800,  tmder  Gen.  Hazen,  he  waa  to  drop  down  a  manner  that  the  enemy  thou{;ht  it  was  a  grand  drill 
the  liver  at  night  and  in  silence  around  the  great  loop  or  review.  The  west  side  of  Missionary  Ridge  is  steep 
or  bend  firom  south  to  north  to  Brown's  Ferry,  six  and  rouged,  and  the  crest  is  from  400  to  600  feet  high ; 
mOeB  bdow.  This  was  done  in  sixty  i)onton-boat8  on  at  its  ioot  were  rifle-pits.  Midwav  between  it  and  Fort 
the  &ight  of  October  27  without  their  having  been  Wood  lies  a  slight  eminence  called  Orchard  Klnob. 
diBoemed  by  the  enem^.  This  force  at  once  seized  tho  The  Union  lines  moved  forward,  quickening  their  pace 
range  of  huls  three  miles  below  Lookout  Mountain,  until  they  had  charged  upon  Orchard  Knob  and  run 
ooverin^  the  roads  to  the  enemy's  position.  In  the  up  some  guns ;  they  entrenched  themselves  there,  and 
mean  tim^  the  remainder  of  the  4000  (2800)  had  waited  for  the  developments  of  Sherman  and  Hooker, 
manned  by  the  north  bank  of  the  river  to  the  same  Sherman  be^n  his  movement  on  the  same  day,  th« 
point,  where,  with  great  celerity,  they  laid  down  a  23(1.  One  bngade  was  with  the  pontons  in  North 
ponton-bridee  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  crossed.  On  Chickamau^a  Creek,  west  of  the  Tennessee.  At  dark 
the  28th,  Hooker  came  up  irom  below,  with  Howard's  they  driflea  down,  landed  a  regiment  just  above  the 
Eleventh  Corps  and  Gumey's  division  of  Slocum's  South  Chickamauga,  to  capture  the  Confederate  pick- 
Twelfth,  crossed  to  the  south  side,  and  boldly  marched  ets;  thence  falling  oelow,  they  laid  two  ponton-briuges, 
np  Lookout  Valley  as  far  as  Wauhatchie.  Palmer  one,  of  1400  feet,  across  the  Tennessee,  and  another, 
Aoon  followed  with  the  FourteenUi  Corps.  ^  Thus  at  a  for  cavalry,  across  the  South  Chickamauga.  6^  day* 
dash  two^oads  were  secured — one  trom  Bridgeport  to  li^ht  Sherman  had  8000  men  across ;  by  three  m  the 
Brown's  Ferry,  and  the  other  from  Brown's  to  Kelly's,  attemoon  his  whole  army  was  over  and  entrenched  near 
The  wagoning  of  supplies  was  at  once  reduced  from  the  railroad  tunnel.  Col.  Long,  of  the  cavalry,  moving 
eeventy  miles  to  eight,  and,  although  it  took  a  little  rapidly  around  the  Confe<1erate  right,  destroyed  Tyner's 
time  to  supply  the  great  deficiency,  there  was  a  decided  Station,  on  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Cleveland, 
change  in  the  situation.  also  the  d6p6t  at  Cleveland  and  a  gun-cap  factory.     He 

The  Confederate  general,  who  had  been  sanguine  that  took  numerous  prisoners  and  destroyed  many  wagons. 
the  Union  army  would  be  starved  out,  was  thus  nidebr  Bragg  thought  this  movement  threatening  his  right 
airakened.  ^  Longstreet,  who  occupied  Lookout,  threw  was  to  be  the  real  attack,  and  acted  accordingly. 
himself  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  right  of  Sherman  and  Thomas  being  now  in  position,  where 
Hooker  in  the  valley.  At  first  Geary's  division  was  was  Hooker?  On  the  24th  of  November  he  climbed 
in  mat  danger,  but  Howard  came  up  to  his  supj)ort,  the  west  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain,  driving  the  enemy 
ttDa  not  only^  drove  him  back,  but  advanced  and  seized  before  him  and  taking  numerous  prisoners ;  thus  the 
tihe  remaining  crest  west  of  Lookout  Creek.  Two  very  last  of  the  blockade  came  to  an  end.  Henceforth 
■teamen  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  a  third  from  there  was  no  wagoning  of  supplies  at  all  Steamers 
Chattanooga,  rapidlv  repaired,  were  bringing  up  sup-  plied  unmolested  from  Bridgeport  to  Chattanooga,  and 
pGes  as  fiist  as  possible,  and  Grant  could  now  proceed  there  was  plenty  in  all  the  camps.  Leaving  a  small 
to  cany  out  his  plans  for  dislodging  the  enemv.  force  on  the  mountain,  he  marched  his  column  round 

Just  at  this  time  Bragg  made  the  inexcusable  blun-  the  ^*  nose,"  or  northern  slope,  into  and  across  the  Chat- 
'der  of  detaching  a  large  force  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  tanooga  Valley  and  river,  where  he  was  delayed  for 
enemy.  Hearing  that  Bumside  was  about  to  occupy  three  hours  by  a  broken  bridge.  Then  he  marched 
Knozville,  he  ordered  Longstreet  to  proceed  thither  upon  Missionary  Ridge  to  make  an  additional  diversion 
and  destroy  him.  In  spite  of  more  timid  suggestions  in  favor  of  Thomas,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
fiom  Washington,  Grant  sent  orders  to  Bumside  to  his  appearance. 

bold  Knoxviue  to  the  last  extremity.  Sherman  was  Meantime,  there  was  going  on  a  harmless  artilleiy 
hnnyinff  up  with  the  Hfleenth  Corps  and  one  division  duel  at  Orchard  Knob,  while  Bragg^  rather  neglecting 
of  the  Sixteenth,  all  under  Gen.  Frank  Blair.  On  the  Thomas  and  Hooker,  airected  his  pnncipal  attention  to 
Hth  of  November  he  arrived,  itarching  from  Bridge-  Sherman,  who  lay  in  the  most  exposed  position,  and 
port  by  way  of  Whiteddes :  thence  he  proceeded  to  whose  part  in  the  great  battle  was  rather  to  bear  than 
take  np  his  post  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  near  to  da  In  front  ofhis  position  lay  a  valley,  then  beyond 
the  month  cii  the  South  Chickamauga,  forming  the  lefl  a  hill,  commanded  by  another  and  higher  hill  in  rear. 
of  the  Union^  line,  to  watch  the  enemy  at  the  north-  Grant  saw  from  his  advanced  position  on  Orchard  Knob 
em  end  of  Missionarv  Ridge.  Thomas,  keeping  open  that  Bragg  was  massing  his  troops  in  front  of  Sherman, 
oommunication  with  nim,  was  to  attack  their  centre  on  and  at  one  time  he  ordered  Baird's  division  to  reinforce 
the  Ridge.  The  most  of  Howard's  corps  was  held  in  him.  but,  finding  that  Sherman  could  hold  his  own 
leserve  on  the  north  bank.  A  cavalry  force  was  sent,  without  aid,  Baird  was  retained  and  placed  between 
to  the  n^ht  and  rear  of  the  enemy  to  cut  the  railroad  Wood  and  the  taroops  of  Howard.  The  Confederates, 
between  Gleveliuid  and  Dalton.  to  make  up  for  a  manifest  deficiency  in  numbers,  were 

DeserteiB  coming  in  reported  that  Bragg  was  falling  strongly  entrenched  on  the  Rid^e,  their  ri^ht  com- 
beck,  and  some  ootor  was  given  to  this  statement  by  a  manded  by  Hardee  and  their  left  by  Breckennd^e. 
letter  whidi  he  had  sent  to  Grant  on  the  20th  of  No-  Thus  matters  stood  when  Bra^g  committed  his  next 
vember,  advising  him  te  send  all  non-combatants  out  ^at  mistake.  He  weakened  his  centre  to  strengthen 
of  the  devoted  town.  In  order  to  test  the  question  his  right  and  overwhelm  Sherman.  Like  Napoleon  at 
rather  than  to  bring  on  a  general  aetion,  for  which  he  AusterUtz,  Grant  profited  by  the  error.  All  eyes  were 
was  not  yet  quite  piepareo.  Grant  ordered  Thomas  to  now  upon  the  Rossville  road,  by  which  the  arrival  of 
make  a  general  leconnoissanoe  in  his  front  on  the  mom-  Hooker  was  expected.  Six  discharges  of  field-pieces 
ing  of  the  23d.  To  this  end  Wood's  division  was  or-  were  to  be  the  signal  of  his  coming^  and  the  first  Doom 
dared  forward,  and  supported  successively  bv  divisions  was  heard  at  twenty  minutes  to  Tour  p.  h.  At  once 
from  the  oorps  of  Pdmer  and  Howard,  Sheridan's  divis-  eveiything  was  in  wild  movement  Wood,  Baird.  and 
km  of  the  btter  corps  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  JuUnstonpoured  upon  the  rifle-pits  at  the  foot  ot  the 
■Myvement  These  troci)B,  moving  out  fronoi  Fort  Wood  Ridge.  There  they  were  to  have  stopped  and  waited  for 
in  two  lines  and  in  friU  vght,  manceuvred  in  so  orderly  orders :  but,  as  they  saw  the  enemy  swamiing  out  of 
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however,  nndoubtedly  be  a  mortgage  of  a  duiltel  real-  .* 
r  a  lease  for  years,  for  example.    A  chattel  mortgin 

^.       »     .  Iffers  from  a  pledge  or  pawD  in  this— to.,  that  intEc 

lery/thandcrinir  over  their  heacb.  bweptopen  a  path  in  former  the  title  to  the  property  mori^aged  paasea  ii 

th#;ir  front.    Trie  men  BC^rmed  to  htmin  every  ner\'e  in  law  at  once  to  the  mortgigee  nppa  ftihire  of  the  moi^ 

the  upward  race;   at  sunset  they  were  on  the  top.  ngor  to  comnly  with  tne  coo&ioDBof  ibe  mattgm^ 

]Irx>k«:r.  r-ominjr  up  on  the  right,  met  but  little  reaat-  In  the  latter  tne  title  to  the  thing  pawned  does  noi  m 

an^A.    Tlie  attacks  on  iSherman  had  ceased.    The  en-  paas  to  the  pawnee  immediately  upon  the  deianh  of 

tire  C*onfV'd#:rate  forr^e,  rushing  down  the  eastern  slope  the  pawnor.      It  remains  vested  in  the  pawnor  nntO 

in  diHgra/^fful  panic,  sought  safety  in  rapid  flight,  snch  time  as  the  chattel  is  sold  ^  the  pawnee;  mti 

Nijfht  put  an  end  to  the  contest.    There  was  no  gen-  even  then  the  pawnor  remains  entitled  to  all  that  pcr- 

eral  pursuit.     Bragff  abandoned  all  his  positions  and  tionof  the  purchase-money  which  exceeds  his  debt  with 

Utdk  juiHt  at  Kingolu  and  Dalton,  but  not  before  he  had  interest. 

last  CAiftf)  pris^^ners,  40  guns,  and  TOO)  stand  of  small-  A  chattel  mortgage  differs  from  a  conditional  sale  in 

HTtiiH.    Tlir;  next  morning  a  strong  reconnoissance  was  this — ^viz.,  that  at  the  time  of  the  execation  there  is  al- 

ffiafle  bv  Sherman  with  tro<ips  from  Hooker  and  Pal-  wax's  a  debt  from  the  mortgagor  to  the  mortgagee,  either 

trier;  this  was  so  fiercely'  resisted  by  the  Confederate  due  or  actually  in  prospect,  njx)n  failure  to  pay  which 

genenil  Clebunie  at  White  Oak  Ridge  that  there  were  within  a  stipulated  time  the  title  is  to  rest  in  the  mort- 

no  f  urtlier  demonstrations.  gagee.    In  the  case  of  a  conditional  nle  no  (inesdon  of 

Tlie  Federal  army  was  alxiut  80,000  strong;  that  of  a  debt  due  from  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  is  involved. 

Hra^g.  a}x>ut  50,OX).    The  losses  of  the  former  did  not  Th  i  vendor  amply  retains  the  right,  widiin  a  sdpnlated 

ex(*eea  .0<KX) ;  tliosc  of  the  Confederates  were  greater,  tlcic  and  upon  stipulated  terms,  to  redaim  his  property, 

and  their  loss  in  prisoners  very  great.              (h.  c.  )  As  in  the  case  of  mortgages  of  real  estate,  a  chattd 

-    -    -  -  y  of  less 


^  CIIATTEL,  in  law,  every  species  of  property  of  less  mortgagee  will  be  decreed  tojbe  such  hy  the  courts,  eves 

dignity  and  im|>ortance  than  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  though  it  n^y  he  in  the  guise  of  an  absolute  or  oondi- 

Thc  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cataUa^  primarilv  tional  sale.    The  true  intent  of  the  parties  will  alwa^ 

signifying  lx;astH  of  husbandry  only,  but  in  its  second-  be  regarded  in  such  cases.    As  a  role,  the  retention  of 

arv  sense  is  ap]jlied  to  all  movables  in  general.     Chat-  possession  of  mortgaged  chattels  by  the  mortgagor  cod- 

teis  are  of  two  kinds — viz.,  chattels  real  and  chattels  stitutes  evidence  of  fraud  as  against  subsequent  6on4 

pcrsfinal.     Chattels  real  arc  those  interests  in  land  fuh  purchasers  and  mortgagees,  which  must  be  sub- 

which  are  reganled  by  the  common  law  as  of  less  dig-  mitted  to  a  jury.    In  Penn^vania  and  Blinois  the 

nity  than  ircehold  interests  therein.    They  comprise  courts  go  further,  holding  that  in  such  cases  the  xeten- 

estatcs  for  years,  from  year  to  year,  at  will,  at  suffer-  tion  of  possession  constitutes  an  irrebuttable  presomp- 

aiK^,  and  by  elegit.  tion  of  frraud.     In  those  States,  accordingly,  a  chattd 

Chattels  persfinal  are  properly  things  movable  which  mortgage  unaccompanied  by  ddivery  of  possession  is 

may  bo  transportc^l  at  the  caprice  of  the  owner  from  regarded  as  void  except  as  to  parties  to  the  contract 

pliurc  to  place ;  such  arc  animals,  household  stuffs,  com.  In  almost  all  the  United  States,  however^  statutes 

jewels,  garments,  books,  furniture,  and  the  like.    Tliey  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  morlr 

alno  conii>risc  all  incorporeal  rights  arising  from  and  out  gagors  to  retein  possession  ot  mortgaged  onatteb. 

of  things  movable,  such  as  an  interest  in  a  mercantile  and  at  the  same  tmie  to  give  mortgages  which  shaU 

partnersliip  or  a  mortgage  of  furniture,  or  the*<like.  secure  their  creditors  as  effectually  as  though  posses* 

Wliether  8trK:k  in  a  railroad  or  canal  corporation  sion  of  the  property  had  actually  been  tiannerred. 

owning  necessarily  largo  pieces  of  real  estate  is  to  be  This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  substituting  a  record 

r(;ganicd  as  a  chattel  or  as  realty  was  originally  much  or  filing  of  mortgages  m  place  of  a  deliyery  of  posses- 

disnuted.     In  England  it  is  generally  deemed  realty  sion  of  the  mortgaged  property.  The  statutes,  in  effect^ 

tinier  the  contrary  is  provided  by  statute.  In  the  United  make  a  recording  or  fihng  of  the  instrument  equivalent 

States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  universally  regarded  to  a  change  in  the  possession  of  the  property, 

as  a  chattel.    In  tlio  United  States,  prior  to  the  War  The  provisions  of  these  stetutes  oiffcr  materially  in 

oi'  the  Kebellion,  slaves  were  generally  regarded  as  the  vanous  Statea    They  generally  stipulate  that  the 

chattels  personal,  and  in  case  of  miosXhcy  passed  to  inortgage  shall  be  filed  in  the  town  or  county  oonstrtiiF 

the  executor  or  administrator  as  such.    In  Louisiana  ting  the  residence  of  the  mortgagor.    In  some  States 

and  Kentucky  thev  were,  however,  regarded  as  real  it  is  provided  that  in  case  the  mortgagor  be  a  non-resi- 

rstate.     In  those  States  where  slaves  were  considered  dent  the  mortgage  shall  be  recorded  in  the  city  or  town 

as  rliattclH  they  were  in  consonuencc  liable  to  be  sold,  Where  the  property  is  situate  at  the  time  the  mort^igt 

mortgaged,  or  leased  absolutely,  at  the  will  of  their  is  executed.    Such  is  the  law  in  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mainei 

masters ;  tnoy  could  be  taken  mto  execution  and  sold  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshiie, 

like  other  chattels  ibr  payment  of  debts  or  legacies;  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Nforth  Carolina,  Ohio^  Rhodfl 

an  ai'tion  on  the  case  lay  fur  an  injury  to  them  as  for  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  WiBOonsini 

an  iryury  to  other  personal  property ;  and,  finally,  the  and  Vermont 

ownership  of  their  offspring  was  governed  by  the  laws  In  other  States  it  is  provided  that  a  mortgage  of 

applicable  to  brute  Ixrnsts.                        (l.  l.,  jk.)  chattels  shall  be  recorded  both  where  the  mortgagee 

ClIATri'irj  MOllTOAGE,  a  mortgage  upon  chattel  resides  and  where  the  property  is  located.    Such  is  the 

property — usually,  in  pnu'ticc,  upon  personal  chattels  law  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Ckorgia,  Idaho, 

or  movable  articles.     >yhen  chattel  inten^sts  in  real  and  Minnesota.     In  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dakota, 

pn>perty  or  cIkmu^s  in  action  are  to  be  used  as  security.  Delaware^  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  Mex- 

un  assignment,  either  expressed  to  bo  conditional  ana  ico,  Virgmia,  West  Virginia,  Washington  Territory, 

for  tho  payment  of  the  uebt,  or  absolute  in  ibrm,  but  and  Wyoming  a  chattel  mortgage  need  only  be  r» 

aetTompanieil  by  some  counter-engagement  for  a  return  corded  in  the  county  where  the  property  is  atoato  at 


up<in  payment,  is  onlinarily  employed^  and  is  spoken  of    the  time  the  mortgage  is  made. 
H  **an  assignment  for  collateral  security. '*  There  may.       In  some  States,  wherQ  the 


property  iddtt^ 
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log  the  eontuiiianoe  of  the  mortgage,  the  record  therccf  nidst  of  the  original  forest,  cleared  out,  trimmed,  «nd 

Jioit  also  be  transferred  to  renaer  it  effectual    Such  is  fitted  for  the  purpose.    Five  hundred  cottages  (some  of 

tfes  ease  in  Alabama,  California,  Mississippi,  and  Wyo-  them  costing  as  much  as  $5000),  stores,  markets,  parks, 

■mig.     In  some  States  a  reoord  ceases  to  be  of  any  fountains,  statuary,  flowers,  ferneries,  swings,  museums, 

efbot  after  a  limited  period  from  the  original  filing  and  lawn-tennis  grounds,  piers,  avenues,  railway-sta% 

of  the  mortgage,  as  in  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Montana,  tions,  public  buildings  which  have  cost  $150,000,  Uh 

Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  Blinois.     But  provision  is  frcther  with  a  hotel  costing  $100,000.     Every  part  is 

made  in  several  States  for  a  refiling  of  the  mort^c,  illuminated  with  the  electnc  light     The  departments 

18  in  Arkansas,  Kansas*  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  of  streets,  police,  and  water-supply  are  well  organized 

Httdoo,  New   lorl;,  Onlo,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  and  efficient.    The  sewage  ana  sanitary  arrangements 

IXdcota.    ^  are  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  city  in  the  United 

^   In  TiOiiwiana  and  Nevada  there  are  no  laws  author-  States.    The  water-supply  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of 

OBog  the  recording  of  chattel  mortgages.    In  Pennfiyl-  the  lake,  directly  from  its  purest  sources,  and  forced 

Tama  the  statutes  sanction  the  recording  of  chattels  .through  pipes  to  a  large  reservoir  which  supphes  all 

real  in  the  county  where  the  realty  is  situate.  parts  of  the  grounds. 

The  fofeclosure  of  chattel  mortgages  is  effected  bv  a  The  Chautauqua  movement  began  in  1874,  through 

Mk  of  the  property  mortgaged  bv  the  mortgagee,  after  the  joint  suggestions  and  plans  and  labors  of  Lewis 

due  notice  to  the  mortgagor  both  of  the  amount  du»'  Miller,   Esa,   of  Akron,   Ohio,   and  Bishop  J.  II. 

ud  of  the  mtended  sale.     In  some  States  peculiar  Vincent.     Its  original  intention  was  to  utilize  the 

forms  of  foreclosure  are  provided  by  statute.  summer    recreative    instinct,     necessity,    and   habit 

#^TT 4 rT«T/xmr    t  /,^«  ,«^/xn     ^^  ^i  ^f      in  the  interest  of  worthier  ends  than  those  which 

CHAUNCET,  Isaac   (1772-1840),   an  American  usually  control   **  summer   resorts.'*^    The  founders, 

naval  officer,  was  bom  at  Black  Rock,  Conn..  Feb.  20,  having  been  for  years  especially  interested  in  Sundi^- 

1772.    He  nrst  served  in  merchantrvessels,  but  when  school  work,  proposed  tx)  turn  the  leisure  of  summer 

Che  navy  was  reorganized  in  1779  he  became  a  lieu-  tourists  into  opportunity  for  biblical,  educational,  and 

tenant,  and  in  ISQ2  was  acting  captain  of  the  friij^te  especiallv  Sunday-school  work.    Innocent  recreations, 

Chesapeake.    During  the  operations  against  Tripoh  he  music,  fireworks^  brilliantly  illustrated  scientific  leo- 

■ervea  actively  under  Commodores  Preble  and  Kodgers.  tures,  stereoscopic  displays^  etc.,  were  employed  the 

In  1804  he  was  apjjointed  master-commandant,  and  in  first  year,  in  connection  with  a  series  of  ^tures  on 

1806  captain.  Bunn^  the  peace  which  followed  the  Al-  biblical,  social,  and  other  general  subjects. 

mine  war  he  was  stationed  at  the  navy-yard  at  New  York.  The  success  of  the  first  year  encouraged  the  projectors 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  he  was  placed  in  of  the  institution  to  widen  its  scope,  without  losing  sight 

command  of  all  the  lakes  except  Champlain.   Arriving  of  the  original  intention  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly. 

atSaokett'sEburborOct  6, 1812,  he  used  gre^  exertions  One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  is  how  to  inter^ 

to  prepare  a  fleet,  guarding  also  against  an  attack  by  the  est  our  young  people  in  worthier  lines  of  reading  and 

enemy.  LateinApril,  1813,  he  carried  Gren.  Dearborn's  conversation  during  the  week.     The  Sabbath-scnool, 

anny  to  York  (now  Toronto),  hoping  at  Uie  same  time  to  at  its  maximum  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  Sab- 

eaptnre  some  vessels  and  gain  tne  mastery  of  the  lake,  bath,  is  unable  to  neutralize,  without  especial  effort  in 

Ycitk  mm  taken,  Uie  Gt)vemment  buildings  fired,  and  that  direction,  the  dissipating,  if  not  demoralizing,  in- 

three  dajB  later  the  American  troops  re-embarkea  and  fiuences  which  are  at  work  through  the  whole  week. 

were  tdken  to  Niagara.    Little  had  been  gained  by  this  It  was  believed  that  these  week-oay  forces  might  be 

expedition,  and  the  British  had  offset  it  by  an  attack  on  controlled  in  the  interest  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 

Saokett's  rlarbor,  then  almost  defenceless,  and,  though  provement    In  pursuance  of  plans  projected  long  before 

repulsed,  caoBed  the  loss  of  an  immense  amount  of  md-  the  beginning  ox  the  Assemblyi  &  literary  and  soientifio 

itaxy  8tore&    In  October.  Chaunce^  encountered  a  Brit-  circle  was  organized  in  1878,  the  design  of  which  was 

iah  fleet  of  seven  vessels,  five  of  which  he  captured,  to  promote  habits  of  reading  and  study  in  nature,  art, 

In  1814,  while  the  land-forces  carried  on  the  war  in  science,  and  in  secular  and  sacred  literature j  in  conneo- 

Upper  Canada,  he  was  inacUve  until  August,  when  he  tion  with  the  routine  of  our  daily  life,  especially  amoi^ 

mpeared  off  Kingston,  and  blockaded  the  fieet  of  Sir  those  whose  educational  advantages  have  been  limited, 

James  Yeo  fin*  six  weeks.    Peace  was  concluded  before  so  as  to  secure  to  them  the  college  student's  general  out- 

openiions  could  be  resumed,  and  Chaunoey  returned  to  look  upon  the  world  of  thought  and  life^  ana  to  develop 

his  oommand  of  the  navy-yard  at  New  York.    He  was  the  habic  of  dose,  connected,  and  peisistent  thinking. 

afterwards  one  of  the  navv  oommisuoners,  and  in  1833  William  Cullen  Biyant  was  consulted  in  r|^ard  to  the 

VM  made  president  of  the  board,  which  position  he  details  of  this  plan,  and^ve  it  his  unqualified  indorse- 

bdd  till  his  death,  at  Washington,  Jan.  27,  1840.  ment  in  a  long  letter  written  to  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent 


I^< 
tre 

{tiderable  prominence  during  the  past  seventeen  3'ears.  It  bcr  an  average  of  forty  minutes'  reading  a  day.  The 
is  a  practical  answer  to  the  several  important  problems  Circle  becomes,  in  fact,  a  home-college  for  old  and 
which  present  themselves  again  and  again  to  thought-  young,  and  had  attained  a  membership,  by  its  tentli 
ful  stoaents  of  onr  American  society  and  institutions,  anniversary,  in  1 SHS,  of  over  200,()0().  witli  ir>cal  circles. 
The  nlaoe  is  veiy  beautiful  for  situation.  It  is  on  a  not  only  throufrhout  this  country,  but  in  Canada,  (jrent 
point  tnat  projects  into  the  lake,  giving  a  fair  prospect  Britain,  in  Japan,  South  America,  South  Africa. 
r-'  imd  down  and  across  its  bjue  waters  for  miles,  and  iAustralasia,_  etc.      The    first _  "Recognition    Dny  "" 

I 


'  Don  _  _  .       _ 

.  Y  .  iighest  re-  mas  (not  degrees).     Eight  hundred  of  these  were  pros* 

Jie  lake.    Here  is  Doilt  a  summer  city  in  the  ent,  one  of  them  being  a  lady  eighty  years  of  age. 


^'^^  CHAUVEAU 


tauqua  Teachers'  Ketreat,"  for 

educators;  the  ''Chautauqua  '.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

for  the  quickening  of  all  the  churches  in  the  home  and  ;;;^^,^^  ^^i'  i^  c^ieTrn^^VSeliSil^ftituii 

foreign  missionary  Work-  the     Chautauqua  Sunday-  ^f  lumber;  it  has  several  large  Baw-millB  and  three 

whool  Assembly,      for  the  increase  of  biblical  and  foundries,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  timber,  tan- 

Sunday-school  knowledge  and  ability ;  the     C  hautau-  i^rk,  and  fish.     It  has  a  ^em  of  water-worka    It  m 

qua  Literary  and  bcientifio  Circle,     annually  meeting  assessed  at 41, 200,000,  and  its  public  debt  is  small  By 

for  reports,  lectures,  etc.     The  exercises  lor  the  seven  ^eans  of  slack-water,  navigation  is  opened  to  a  chain 

weeks  are  very  interesting.     Able  lectures  from  men  of  inland  lakes  and  to  Petoekey,  45  mi&  distant   Pop- 

of  renown,  magnificent  concerts,  class-dnlls,  children  s  ujation,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  6244. 

meetings,  brilliant  illuminations,    bonfires,   fireworks,      CHECK,  or  CHEQUE,  a  bill  of  exchange  or  diift 

innocent  recreations,  the  model  of  Palestine  (over  300  drawn  on  a  bank  or  banker,  payable  on  de- 

i;>ot  long),  the  Children's  Temple,  the  Art  and  Archae-  p  506  Xm    mand.    The  law  relating  to  cheques  both  in 

olo^ical  Museum— all  of  these  attract  to  Chautauqua  ed.  (p.  583  England  and  this  country  is  in*  general  the 

every  summer  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  interested  ^diii.  ed.).    ^^^^  ^  ^|^  relating  to  bills  of  exchange 

in  its  work.    The  expenses  of  the  programme  only  for  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  nisage.    These 

the  8ea.«jon  of  1890  were  $40,000.  modifications,  briefly  stated,  are — 1.  A  cheque  requirei 

But  the  principal  charm  in  the  work  of  Chautauqua  no  acceptancf.,  the  bank  being  bound  to  pay  it  if  there 

is  the  ministry  which  it  exercises  at  the  homes  of  the  peo-  are  funds  of  the  drawer  in  its  hands.     If  the  Dank  marks 

pie  from  January  to  December.     The  meetings  for  the  or  certifies  the  cheque  to  be  ^^good,"  that  amounts  to 

summer  give  quickening,  but  the  work  is  wrought  in  an  acceptance,  and  the  bank  Mcomes  Hable  as  an  ao- 

thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  land  through  the  en-  ceptor.    2.  The  drawer  of  a  cheque   is  a  principal 

tiro  year — a  work  in  which  religious  and  scientific  cul-  deotor,  and  not,  like  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  ezcl  ange, 

ture,  cheerful  home-life,  broad  views,  and  lof^y  ideals  a  surcty.    The  efiect  of  a  cheque  is  to  anpropriate  to 

arc  pnHiioted.     Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  of  the  Method-  the  holder  a  specific  sum  of  money  in  the  nanos  of  the 

ist  Episcopal  Church,  continues  his  intimate  relation  bank.    The  holder  may  draw  the  money  whenever  it 

to  Chautauqua.  (j.  11.  V.)      pleases  him,  but  he  runs  the  risk  of  the  bank's  fiulnre 

CHATTVEAU,  Pierre  J.  0.,  a  Canadian  states-  or  of  the  deposits  of  the  drawer  being  drawn  out  if  he 

man  and  author,  was  bom  at  Quebec,  May  30,  1820.    does  not  present  it  for  payment  promptly.    If  the  bank 

He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  educated  at  should  fail  before  the  presentation  01  the  cheque,  pro- 

the    seminary  of  Quebec.     While  studying  law  he  \'idcd  there  was  time  to  present  it,  the  holder  must  bear 

began  to  contribute  political  articles  to  Le  Canadian  the  loss.    Ifthere  are  no  ftmdsofthe  drawer  in  the  bank 

ana  to  the  Courier  aes  mdu>  Unis  of  New  York,  and  with  which  to  pay  the  cheque,  then  the  holder  can  look 

soon  became  noted  as  a  writer.    He  was  elected  to  to  the  drawer  for  the  money.    3.  The  death  of  the 

Parliament  irom  Quebec  in  1844  and  in  1848,  and  filled   drawer  countermands  his  chequ^  although  the  bank 

various  public  offices.    When  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would  not  be  held  liable  for  P&yjiys  them  Def(»e  iha 

was  formed  in  1867,  Chauveau  became  the  first  minister  received  notice  of  his  death.    4.  The  hank  is  respona- 

of  the  government  of  Quebec,  and  so  remained  until  ble  for  the  payment  of  a  forced  cheque  if  the  forgery 

1873,  when  he  was  made  speaker  of  the  Senate  of  ia  that  of  the  name  of  its  depositor,  for  it  cannot  in 

Canada.      His  literary  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  that  case  charge  the  money  to  hun ;  and  if  the  bank  paf 

novel  Charles  Outrin  (1850),  which  fiuth^illy  depicts  a  cheque  fraudulently  increased  in  amount,  or  ^^raised, 

French-Canadian  life.  it  can  only  charge  to  the  depositor  the  amount  for  whiA 

CHAUVENET,   William,    LLD.    (181^1870),  it  was  originally  drawn.  (8.  w.) 

an  American  mathematician,  bom  in  Muford,  Penn-  CHEESE.  CHEESE-MAKING.  See  Dairt. 
Qrlvania,  May  24,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col-  CHEEVER,  George  Barrell,  D.  D^  a  Congrcga- 
lege  in  1840 ;  was  for  a  time  employed  at  Girard  Col-  tionalist  minister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hallowell,^ie., 
le^e  in  taking  magnetic  observations  in  association  April  7, 1807.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825, 
with  A.  D.  Bache  ]  De(»une  in  1841  mathematical  in-  studied  theolo^  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
structor  in  the  United  States  Naval  Asylum ;  held  the  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1831. 
professorship  of  astronomv  and  mathematics  1845-59  He  had  already  frequently  contributed  literaiy  articles 
m  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  of  which  he  was  to  the  North  American  Review  and  other  periodicals,  as 
one  of  the  founders ;  he  was  at  the  same  time  director  well  as  taken  part  in  the  Unitarian  controverq^,  defimd- 
of  the  observatory;  was  appointed  in  1859  professor  ing  the  orthodoxy  of  Cudworth.  He  had  also  puUished 
of  mathematics  in  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  some  volumes  of  selections  and*  Studies  in  Bietry^  with 
Mo.,  and  1862  assumed  in  addition  the  duties  of  chan-  Biographical  Sketches  o/the  Poets  (1830).  In  1835  he 
oelloK  of  the  university.  He  resigned  these  positions  gained  celebrity  by  publishing  in  a  Salem  newspaper  a 
in  1869,  and  died  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Dec  13,  1870.  satirical  allegonr  ctdled  Deacon  O^'sBistSUry^  which 
Among  his  works  are  treatises  on  The  Binomial  The-  was  soon  circulated  as  a  broadside  with  rode  cats  that 
orem  and  Logarithms  (1843).  Plane  and  Spherical  helped  to  point  the  moral  The  author  was  duumd 
Trigonometry  (l850).  New  Method  of  correcting  Lanar  with  bavins  made  a  libellous  attack  on  a  dtiien  of  oa- 
Distances  (1850),  The  Great- Cirde  Protractor  (1855),  lem,  was  notously  assaulted  in  the  street,  then  tried 
Mamial  of  Spnerical  ami  Practical  Astronomxf  ( 1 863).  before  a  court,  convicted,  and  sent  to  jail  for  thirtgf  daya 
and  Elementary  Geometry.  He  was  the  originator  or  Nothing  daunted  by  Uiese  prooeeding&  he  soon  pok 
remarkable  improvements  in  mathematical  methods,  lished  a  similar  tract  callea  Deacon  JoMis  Bftiem 
and  in  the  practical  application  of  scientific  principles.   The  next  year  Mr.  Cheever  went  to  Europe,  wheie  Kt 
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tnnrdled  two  veavs  and  a  half,  and  wrote  regularly  for  7tli  ed.  1851),  which  is  wxdely  osed  in  Germany  and 
die  Ntw  Tork  Obierver.  In  1838  ho  took  charge  of  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  An  'Enf- 
die  ADen  Street  I^resbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  lish  version  (A  Mamud  of  Surgerv)  was  published  in 
and  in  1841  published  a  volume  entitled  God's  Hand  London  in  2  vols.  (1847).  He  also  wrote  UAer  die 
m  America,  with  an  introductoir  esBAy  by  Rev.  Dr.  Heihoeg  der  Bkuen-Schneiden  Fistdn  durch  CauUr- 
Skinner.  After  making  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  he  iscUion  (Heidelberg,  1844),  ZurLehre  von  den  Staphf^ 
became  the  editor  for  one  or  two  years  of  the  iVeu7  JbrA;  hmen  dee  Augee  (1858),  and  many  artideb  in  the 
BoanffduL  In  1844  appeared  his  Lectures  on  Bun-  Annals  of  MecUdne^  a  journal  edited  by  himsel£  He 
fa»'<  POgrim's  Progrese,  which  were  very  popular  in  died  at  Heidelberg.  Aug.  17,  1876. 
tl^  county,  and  have  been  issued  in  scvenil  editions  CHELMSFORI),Frederic|^  Augustus  Thbsiqeb, 
in  EndAnd.  His  own  experience  seems  to  have  quick-  second  Baron,  an  English  general,  was  bom  May  31, 
ened  nis  sympathy  with  Bunyan,  and  made  this  his  1827.  He  entered  the  army  in  1845  as  an  ensign  in 
best  woriL  It  was  followed  by  his  Lectures  on  the  Hxe^  the  grenadier  guards.  He  served  in  the  Crimea  as 
Twrthiad  Deepotitm  and  a  volume  in  Defence  of  Capi-  aid  de-camp  to  Major-Gen.  Markham  and  took  naft 
loZ  I\tmMhmentfor  Murder,  with  the  notes  of  a  public  in  the  Sepoy  war,  and  in  1868  rendered  distinguisned 
diflcuflmon  on  the  argument  In  1846  he  gave  the  re-  service  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  For  the  next 
■nhe  of  his  last  visit  to  Europe  in  his  Wanderings  of  a  six  years  he  was  adijutant-geneiul  of  the  Bengal  army, 
Hlgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  Mmt  Blanc,  Biid  in  the  Bsme  but  in  1876  he  returned  to  England,  and  soon  afler 
jmr  he  became  nastor  or  the  Congragational  Church  of  was  promoted  to  a  msyor-generalship.  In  1878  he  was 
the  Poritans,  which  had  been  built  by  his  personal  appomted  to  the  command  of  the  British  troops  in 
frienda  In  1848  he  edited  and  published  The  Journal  South  Africa.  He  completed  the  subjugation  or  the 
qf  the  PUgrims  at  Phmcuth  in  New  Englajid,mth  Kaflfirs,  but  was  called  to  what  proved  a  more  serione 
twenty-fbnr  chapters  or  historical  illustrations.  When  contest  with  the  Zulus,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Cete- 
die  Mdependent  was  established  at  New  York  in  1848  wayo,  were  striving  to  resist  British  aggression.  In 
be  became  a  regular  contributor  to  that  paper,  treating  October,  1878,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Gen.  Thesi- 
ef  leliflpoas,  hteraiy,  and  political  toj^ics.  He  wrote  ger  succeeded  to  the  title  Lord  Chelmsfoni.  His  army, 
some  all^ries  on  the  Chnstian  life,  which  were  pub-  consisting  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  over  6000  were 
Gfllied,  with  other  misceUanie&  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Europeans,  invaded  Zululand  in  four  divisions  Jan.  11, 
MB  DiffleuUy.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  work,  1379.  Qn  the  2l>d,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  had  gone 
The  Jfmdinge  of  the  River  of  the  Water  o/Z/f/c  (1849).  forward  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  the  garrison 
Neam  eveiy  year,  besides  his  labors  in  the  pulpit,  he  of  his  camp  at  Isandlana  was  surprised  and  massa- 
added  a  volume  to  his  list  of  publications :  The  Voices  ^^^  Xhe  other  divisions  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
^Nature  to  the  Soul  of  3fan  (1852),  A  Vovaye  to  the  fate,  and  the  British  army  was  thrown  on  the  de- 
Cdeglud  Countrv  (1853),  The  Right  of  the  Bible  m  our  fensive  until  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
Common  SdhOoU  (1854),  Lectures  on  Cowper  (1856),  j^nd.  These  were  quickly  sent,  to  the  number  of 
md  in  the  same  year  a  volume  on  The  Pnoers  of  the  io,000  men,  and,  though  there  was  a  loud  demand  for 
WbM  to  Come,  *He  took  a  oromment  part  in  the  anti-  xh^  recall  of  the  general,  he  was  retained  in  command. 
dftTeiT  agitation,  and  publi^ed  Ood  aaamst  Slavery  q^  March  29  he  renewed  the  invasion,  marching  first 
(1857)  and  The  GwHt  of  Slavery  and  the  Cnme  of  ^  relieve  Col.  Pearson,  who,  though  he  had  defeated 
JSavehMing  Denotmced  from  the  E^rew  and  Greek  t^g  z^lus  on  Jan.  23,  had  entrenched  himself  at  Ekowa 
Scr^phtrei  (1860).  He  also  contnbuted  to  the  BiMu}-  (^  Etchowc)  on  learning  of  the  defeat  at  Isandlana. 
A«t»&cm  and  other  penodicds,  and  p^^  ()n  April  2,  at  GinghUova,  12  miles  from  Ekowe, 

^SLedHrmm^Buf^yansIIoly  War.  When  the  lease  of  Lo^^  Chelmsford  defeated  the  entire  army  of  the 
Ae  pound  on  Union  Square,  where  the  Church  of  the  gulus,  and  joined  Col.  Pearson.  On  July  4,  at  Ulundi, 
Pdntana  waa  originally  bmlt,  expired  m  1867,  the  con-  ^^^^0  Cetewayo's  royal  kraal  was  situated,  Lord 
ajegytion  removed.  Md  after  some  time  i^^  Chehnsford   again   defeated  the  main  army  of  the 

Pkedbytenanchm^mChieHimdre^  Zulus^  amounUng  to  20,000  men.     The  Zulus  now 

Stmt,  •4?P^,«  ^t  »™«  ^^^  ,  ^®  Church  of  the  dispersed,  and,  though  Cetewayo  had  not  yet  been 
Puntouis.''  Thouffh  once  a  preacher  and  wnter  of  con-  captured.  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  his  resignation  to  Sir 
aderable  power,  his  influence  was  gradually  weakened  (j^mct  Wolseley,  who  had  been  appointed  civil  and 
by  his  weansome  discussion  of  successive  social  re-  militaiy  governor  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal.  After 
forms.  He  died  at  Englewood  N.  J.  Soi.t.  30,  1890.  jjig  return  to  England,  Lord  Chehnsford,  both  in  the 
Among  his  latest  works  were  Faith,  DoHht.  and  hvi-  House  of  Lords  and  through  the  press,  discussed  the 
^'•^^ilS^Vo?"^*^^*^  o/ifac/rzrn«  ^.V^*  (1886).  events  of  the  war  and  defended  his  own  action, 
^  CBELTOS;  Maxmilian  Joseph  (1794-18i6),^  a  CHELONIANS.  See  Reptilks. 
Qennanphymcian  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Mannheim  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  As  chemistry  treats 
(Baden)  m  1794.  He  received  his  education  in  that  ^f  ^Yiq  composition  of  material  substances,  the  chemist 
dtgr  and  m  the  University  of  Heidelberg^  ftom  which  j^^^  devote  >?reat  attention  to  analyae— that  ia,  the 
lie  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  methods  of  ascertaining  whether  a  particular  anb- 
became  ph vsioian  to  the  hospital  of  Ingolstadt  (Bava-  gunce  be  simple  or  complex,  and,  it  complex,  of 
lia),  ana  afterward  visited  the  hospitals  and  universi-  determining  its  constituents. 

tiea  of  Vienna,  (Jbttingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  After  As  general  chemistry  is  divided  into  inorganic  aud 
Ihia  prdiminaiy  experience  he  received,  in  1817,  "^«  ^^  „  ,  „  organic,  so  analytical  chemistry  is  divided 
unointment  of  assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  J^^g^^l;^-  \nUiinarganicanalysiM2iiidi  organic analytds; 
Heraelbeiv.  Two  years  hiter  he  became  full  professor  ed.  (p.  489  and  both  of  these  are  again  divided  into 
there,  andin  1826  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  JMin. ed.).  ^^^//^,^jVc  and  quantitative  analysis.  The 
the  eoort  of  Baden.  He  founded  at  Heidelberg  a  fi^t  of  these  latter  branches  ascertains  the  elemental 
dinio  of  ophthalmic  Bursexy.  His  most  important  chemical  composition  of  any  substance  or  mixture, 
work  ia  Bandbvuh  der  Chintrgie  (Heidelberg,  2  vols. ,    ^nj   the   second  the   relative   proportion  in   which 
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these  constitaentB  are  present  Of  course  tbo  sae- 
oeasM  application  of  the  second  method  of  analysiB 
Dresupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the 
first  in  any  particular  case. 

Quantitative  chemical  ana]>[sis  is  classified,  moreover, 
under  the  headings  of  gravimetric  analysis^  in  which 
the  material  to  be  analyzed  is  weighed,  and  its  compo- 
nent parts  are  likewise  determined  by  weight;  vol- 
umetric  analysis,  in  which  the  composition  of  a  substance 
is  determined  by  measuring  the  volumes  of  solutions  of 
known  strength  which  «are  used  in  the  reactions  inci- 
dent to  the  analysis;  and  eiidwmetricy  or  wlumetric, 
gas  analysis,  which  determines  both  the  qualitative  and 
the  quantitative  composition  of  gaseous  mixtures.  Or- 
^nic  quantitative  anal>'sis,  lastly,  is  divided  into  prox- 
tmate  and  ultimate  analysis,  according  as  the  complex 
vegetable  or  animal  compound  is  resolved  into  simpler 
compounds  only,  or  at  once  into  the  few  chemical  ele- 
ments which  in  organic  compounds  unite  in  so  many 
different  forms  of  molecular  combination.  The  methods 
of  ultimate  analysis  dealing  with  some  three  or  four 
elements  only  are  quite  simple,  while  proximate  analysis 
involves  the  use  oi  many  reagents  and  methods,  as  the 
various  organic  principles  contained  in  plant  and  animal 
tissues  have  very  different  physical  ana  chemical  prop- 
erties. 
^  The  space  at  our  disposal  will  allow  of  only  a  cursory 
view  of  the  most  important  of  these  several  branches 
of  chemical  analysis.  The  methods  of  inorganic  quali- 
tative analysis  will  first  be  passed  in  review ;  of  the  two 
branches  of  inorganic  quantitative  analysis,  gravimetric 
and  volumetric,  as  the  methods  of  the  former  corre- 
spond in  principle  almost  uniformly  with  those  of 
?|ualitative  analysis,  thev  will  not  be  noted  here,  and 
or  a  description  of  the  latter  the  reader  is  referred  to 
manuals  on  the  subject ;  eudiometric,  or  gas,  anal}'sis 
will  then  be  note^  especially  in  its  application  to 
industrial  gases.  The  subject  of  Organic  Analysis 
will  be  treated  under  that  title. 

Inorqanio  Qualitative  Analysis.— In  qualita- 
tive analysis  the  student  attempts  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  the  different  forms  of  matter  by  applying  to 
them  reagents — bodies  of  known  properties  which  when 
applied  properly  give  him  information  in  the  form  of 
reactions.  The  reactions  yield  new  products,  with  ao- 
companving  changes  in  appearance  and  properties. 
When  the  reaction  takes  place  between  two  liquitfa,  a  not 
infreouent  result  is  the  formation  of  an  insoiuble  com- 
pouna,  a  precipitate.  Or  the  result  of  the  reaction  may 
DC  Che  escape  of  a  gas  with  what  is  called  effervescence. 
According  to  the  action  of  reagents  we  can  divide  the 
metals  or  basic  elements  into  six  groups,  the  membera 
of  which  are  in  many  respects  similarly  affected  by  rt- 
•gents.    These  six  groups  are : 

I. 
Potassium, 
8odium, 
Ammoniam, 
Lithium, 

etc 


n. 

Barium, 
Strontium, 
Cklcium, 
Iffagnfwlwm. 


ni. 

V. 

Zinc, 

Arsenic, 

Manganese, 

Antimony. 

Cobalt, 
NiekcO, 

Tin, 

Gold, 

etc,* 

PlaMnum, 

etc 

IV. 

VI. 

Iron, 

Mercnry, 

Alnmininm, 

Lead, 

Chrominm, 

Bismuth, 

Beryllium, 

GadminiD, 

Uranium, 

Copper, 

eto.,  eto. 

ele. 

Before  treating;  of  the  differenoesof  the  eerenlgioiiii^ 
certain  preliminary  analytical  operationB  which  are  ii 

constant  use  will  be  mentioned. 

I.  Solution,  Some  solids,  when  brought  in  cooteot 
with  water  or  other  iiauid,  gradually  pass  into  the  liQwd 
state,  or  dissolve ;  such  are  said  to  be  "  soluUe. "  The 
liquid  which  effects  the  solution  is  *'  the  aolvent/*  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  termed  the  ^'solntioo."  If  the 
substance  can  be  recovered  without  material  ahetatioii. 
the  solution  is  said  to  be  *'  simple ;"  but  if  a  ftJiAmu^ 
change  has  taken  place,  the  product  is  a  "  chemical  lo- 
lution."  2.  Evaporation  is  the  driving  oft  of  the  lol- 
yent  by  boiling.  3.  PrecipUation  occurs  when,  on  mix- 
ing  two  perfectly  dear  liquids,  turbiditv  enaoe^  an  in- 
soluble substance  called  a  ^*'  precipitate  being  fonned. 
Precipitates  differ  grcatlv  in  appearance  and  ^ropertieii 
being  described  as  nocculent,  ciy^alline,  geUtinona,  etOL 
4.  Hltration  consists  in  separating  a  precipitate  fima 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  produced.  This  is  accomidishc d 
by  the  use  of  filtering  paper,  a  soft  bibnloua  variey 
analogous  to  but  looser  in  texture  than  blQtting-pad 

faper ;  which  paper  is  fitted  inside  of  a  glass  funnel 
n  the  filtration  of  strong  acids,  etc  asb^tos  fibre  or 
spun-glass  is  substituted  tor  paper.  ^  5.  Deeantatkm  m 
resorted  to  in  some  cases  where  the  insoluble  compomid 
is  rather  heavy  and  separates  rapidl;^.  The  liquid  ii 
removed  by  poufing  it  off  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod 
held  against  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
s>'phon.  Precipitates  are  usually  washed  upon  the  fil- 
ter upon  which  they  are  collected  by  directing  a  jet  of 
distilled  water  upon  them  and  continuing  until  the  wa- 
ter running  through  the  funnel  is  found  to  leave  no 
residue  on  eva])oration.  If  washed  by  decantation,  the 
process  is  continued  until  the  water  poured  off  aniwen 
the  same  test.  When  it  is  desired  to  drytL  precipltatei 
the  funnel  with  filter  can  be  placed  on  a  support  over 
a  sand-bath  or  hot  iron  plate,  or  in  al^]l7ing•o▼en.  If 
it  is  to  be  ignited,  it  can  be  placed  in  a  cnicibki  and 
heated  over  a  lamp,  at  first  slowly,  and  finally  to  a  red 
heat  The  ash  of  the  filter  must  be  allowed  for,  of 
course,  if  the  ignited  precipitate  is  to  be  weighed. 

The  IKrst  Group. — ^We  nave  no  group  reagent  ftr 
the  alkali  metals,  but  special  tests  enable  us  to  lecog- 
nize  them  without  difficulty.  An^  silts  of  ammtmiMm^ 
when  heated  in  a  dry  test-tube,  wdl  voladliae,  ocMideDB- 
ing  again,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
tube.  When,  in  concentrated  solution,  in  the  pNsenoe 
of  a  little  free  hydrochloric  acid^  platinic  cUc  ride  ia 
added,  a  yellow  crystaUine  precipitate  is  formed  of  the 
composition  (NH4)|PtCle.  This  double  chloriJe  ia  in- 
soluble in  alcohol ;  it  resembles  that  of  potasaium  and 
platinum,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
upon  ignition  it  leaves  only  spongy  plati  lum.  On 
warming  ammonium  salts  with  potassium  hydrate  or 
lime-water,  ammonia  gas  is  Uberated,  and  L  at  once  leo- 
ognized  by  its  pungent  odor.  The  most  deKt»te  test  foi 
ammonium  salts  is  their  action  with  Nesrtder'a  solutioB 
{a  potassium  hydrate  solution  of  potassio-mercuia 
iodide).  This  reagent  produces  in  ailnte  solutions  a 
yellowish  coloration,  and  in  concentrated  solutiona  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate.  Pottissium  salts  require  an 
intense  heat  for  volatilization.  Their  concentrated  solu- 
tions, in  the  presence  of  a  little  fbee  acid,  yield  with 
platinic  chloride  a  double  salt,  K^CL  anak^na  to 
that  of  ammonium  and  resembling  it.  This  salt  is  boXoB' 
what  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  aksohd.  On 
igivtion  it  leaves  metallic  platinum  and  poCaasium  chl^* 
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A  reftdy  test  for  potasriuin  compounds  is  to  dip  will  contaio  only  the  alkalies.  The  following  method 
a  dean  platinum  wire  into  the  solution,  and  then  to  is  used  in  separating  the  members  of  this  group,  whea 
KoU  it  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  when  we  have  together  in  solution :  First  add  some  NH4CI,  and  then 
a  Tkdet-oolored  flame.  Sodium  salts  obscure  the  vio  the  group  reagent,  (NH4),COs.  A  precipitate  formSi 
kt  of  the  potaasium ;  but  if  a  piece  of  blue  glass  or  a  which  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  adoHNa-POi,  when, 
prism  fillea  with  an  indigo  solution  be  held  between  the  if  magnesium  be  present,  a  precipitate  of  MgNH4P04 
efe  and  the  flame,  the  yellow  of  the  sodium  flame  is  is  obtained.  Didsolve  the  original  carbonato  precipi- 
aborbed,  and  the  violet  color  due  to  potassium  becomes  tate  in  dilute  HCl,  evaporate  the  solution  to  orynew, 
vUUe.  The  intense  yellow  color  imparted  to  flame  by  and  treat  the  diy  residue  with  alcohol.  If  insoluble  in 
mMnm  oomnoimds  is  the  best  means  of  identifying  alcohol,  dissolve  in  water,  adding  H«S04,  when,  if 
lodinm.  When  ^  to  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  barium  be  present,  insoluble  BaS04  will  be  found ;  but 
plalinio  chloride  is  added  and  the  solution  allowed  to  if  soluble  boil  ofl*  the  alcohol,  add  ammonium  carbon- 
evaporate,  a  doable  chloride,  Na<PtCl«,  results,  which  ate,  filter,  and  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  HNOs.  Evap- 
aeparates  in  aurora-red  needle&  This  color  and  its  sol-  orate  to  drjnaess,  and  treat  the  dry  residue  with  alcohol 
nbiUty  in  water  and  alcohol  distinguish  it  firom  the  cor-  If  soluble,  expel  the  alcohol,  add  ammonium  oxalate, 
veaponding  potassium  and  ammonium  salts.  Potassium  and  calcium  oxalate  will  be  precipitated ;  butifinsol- 
mnroantimomate  (K,H,Sb|0|),  in  concentrated  neutral  uble,  test  in  the  Bunsen  flame,  when  the  intense  red 
■Nations  of  sodium  salts,  throws  down  a  ciystalline  color  will  prove  the  presence  of  strontium. 
white  i>recipitate  of  Na,H,Sb,OT.  The  double  chloriie  The  Third  Gi'ovp  includes  manganese,  sine,  nickel^ 
of  pfa^iim  om^^tirAittm,  hke  that  of  sodium,  is  soluble,  and  cobalt,  and  has  as  a  group  reagent  ammoniofli 
In  concentrated  lithium  solutions  sodium  carbonate  pro-  ^Iphide.  The  fixed  alkalies,  as  ROH,  precipitate 
dnoea,  after  some  time,  a  white  granular  precipitate  of  fr<>m  manganese  solutions  white  manganous  hyarate. 
Hthiom  carbonate.  With  hydro-sodium  phosphate,  Mn(<)H)„  rapidly  turning  brown,  owing  to  oxidation. 
HNa,P04,  no  precipitate  is  obtained  in  the  cola ;  but  With  zinc  the  hydrate  is  white  in  color  and  readily  sol- 
iHien  the  liquia  is  boiled,  there  separates  a  white  cr3'8-  uble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  with  nickel  the  hy- 
talline  compound,  lithium  phosphate,  soluble  in  hydro-  drate  is  ap^le-green ;  'with  cobalt  is  formed  a  blue  basic 
ohlorie  acia,  but  not  reprecipitated  from  a  cold  solution  hydrate  which  changes  on  boiling  to  a  pink.  Both 
on  the  addition  of  ammonium  hydrate.  Lithium  salts  nickel  and  cobalt  hydrates  are  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
give  to  the  ooloriess  gas  or  sdooholic  flame  a  rich  car-  reagent  The  fixed  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  the 
nine  color.  entire  group ;  ammonium  hydrate  and  carbonate  only 
Hyi  Second  Group  is  known  as  the  group  of  the  precipitate  manganese  completely.  With  the  group 
alkaline^  earUis ;  its  reagent  is  ammonium  carbonate,  reagent,  ammonium  sulphide,  manganese  yields  a  flesh- 
Magnesium  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  section  of  colored  sulphide  soluble  in  acetic  and  the  mineral  acids; 
this  mup,  being  distinguished  from  the  other  mem-  while  nickel  and  cobalt  furnish  black  sulphides  insolu* 
ben  py  the  insolubility  of  its  hydrate,  the  ready  solu-  ble  in  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  but  soluble  in  concen- 
unity  of  its  sulphate,  and  the  non-precipitation  of  its  trated  nitric  acid  or  aaua  regia.  Of  these  four  sul* 
oaibonate,  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts.  Again,  phides,  niokel  is  the  only  one  appreciably  soluble  in  the 
the  alkaline  hydrates  have  no  effect  upon  barium,  stron-  group  reagent  Its  solubility  is  shown  by  the  dark  color 
tinm,  or  calcium  salts,  but  precipitate  magnesium  hy-  of  the  supernatant  h'quid.  Concentrating  the  solution 
drate  from  the  solutions  of  that  metal.  Sulphuric  acid  ^nd  adding  acetic  acid  will  cause  it  to  separate  out 
or  soiable  sulphates  precipitate  barium  reaidily,  stron-  With  a  bead  or  globule  of  fused  borax  three  of  the  four 
tinm^  more  slowly,  and  calcium  only  in  concentrated  elements  in  this  group  give  characteristic  color — man- 
oohitions  or  upon  addition  of  alcohol.  The  three  sul-  ganese,  an  amethyst  color;  nickel,  a  reddish-brown ;  and 
fdiates  are  all  white  in  color,  and  differ  chiefly  in  rela-  cobalt,  a  deep  blue.  Manganese  compounds,  dso,  whea 
tive  solalHlity.  The  best  precipitant  for  calcium  is  heated  on  platinum  foil  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
ammoniam  oxalate.  Both  bicnromate  and  neutral  nitrate,  yield  a  bright-green  mass  of  man^anate  of  soda. 
dnomate  of  potassium  precipitate  barium  chromate,  The  different  effect  of  potassium  cyanide  upon  nickel 
inadable  in  acetic  add,  but  do  not  precipitate  strontium  and  cobalt  solutions  gives  us  a  means  of  separating 
ohiomate  from  either  acid  or  neutru  solutions.  All  ihe  these  elements.  Potassium  cyanide  precipitates  fnm 
caibraiates  are  white  and  soluble  in  dilute  acids :  the  nickel  a  dirty-green  cyanide  of  nickel,  which  dissolves 
flolphates  of  strontium  and  calcium  are  soluble  in  dilute  in  excHSSs  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  From  this  solution 
aoidk  hot  that  of  barium  is  not  Barium  salts  impart  the  nickel  may  be  precipitated  as  cyanide  by  careful 
a  ydbwidi-green  color  to  flame,  calcium  salts  an  orange-  n  autralization  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  as  hydrated  ses- 
nd,  fljod  strontium  «dts  a  crimson  color.  Magnesium  quioxide  on  addition  of  a  hypochlorite.  Soiling  does 
Kdations,  in  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  are  pre-  uot  alter  the  double  nickel  salt  From  cobalt  solutions 
a|nftated  on  the  addition  of  hydro-sodium  phosphate,  potassium  cyanide  precipitates  a  chocolate-colored  cya- 
vidding  a  white  ciystalline  precipitate  of  MgNU4P04.  DJde  also  soluble  in  excess.  But  by  boiling  the  sola- 
When  this  is  ignited,  it  loses  water  and  ammonia  and  tjon  the  poUfisioKK)baItous  pyanide  is  oxidized  to  potaa- 
kaves  M^sQr,  pjnrophosphate  of  magnesia.  From  sio-cobalHo  cyanide,  which  is  no  longer  precipitable. 
srintions  of  nuu^nesiam  free  from  ammoniacal  salts  a  From  cobalt  solutions  nitrite  of  potash  precipitates^  in 
omoentrated  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  will,  afler  the  presence;  of  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  cr^'stailinc  precipi- 
Manding  some  time,  precipitate  a  double  carbonate,  tate  of  double  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potash,  while  nickel 
(NH4)7X)t.M^Os.  Thisfumbhesa  means  of  sepa-  gives  no  such  result  If  the  fbur  elements  of  this  group 
ntug  mafliesiom  from  the  alkalies.  Or  if  the  mag-  be  precipitated  together  as  sulphides,  this  mixture^ 
nesinm  soiation  be  free  f^m  ammonium  salts,  it  can  after  washing,  is  to  be  treated  with  warm  dilute  HCL 
be  boiled  with  barium  hvdrate,  and  ma^esium  hydrate  which  will  dissolve  MnS  and  ZnS,  but  leave  CoS  ana 
win  be  prediHtated.  The  exc^  of  banum  hydrate  can  NiS.  On  adding  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  to  the  solu- 
Aen  be  removed  by  adding  duute  sulphuric  acid,  and  tion  containing  manganese  and  zinc  the  former  only  11 
the  filtrate  from  the  barium  solnhati)  which  sepanUieP  precipitated,  the  latter  remaining  in  solution.     Tli| 
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wUffiTf.  of  .Tf^AiUt  V!H  and  OaT  m  ^htf^htA  m toB-  mcc oxffk,  widch » Aftenrarl pradpitated  jyminorit. 

/y:Tifr4f/'/i  If -V^;,  *i''X.y/nf^  u,  <ir/n*^,  %nd  rh^  two  db-  fcjdrixe. 

m^.ritA  miifur^'A  Ky  th^  n;tHt/^-<ff'|>rAuL  m-rtLod  ^Ten  It  ihooH  Ik  sud  that  ammonhiBi  bj^dnte,  in  addhn 

i^^ttK                                                                 "  u»  the  hriritca  of  this  proop,  pnenpitates  tbe  |dK» 

T'A^  Ff/wr^h  Orr/ujf  \fAu*\«^  a1  am  in  mm.  chrominm,  phatea  ot  this  cronp  and  the  pbosphiitfla»  OTiht«,  bh 

•nd  iron,  and  han  fht  itji  Tfr^fffzut  ammoninm  hydrate,  ntes.  and  fluorides  of  the  alkaline  eaitha. 

Nf («0f  1.     TYiix  rfAif/mt  pr*:nj,itSit.fA  them  ax  hydrates,  TA^  f\fth  Grrmp,  ooosiBtiii^of tin,  axnenie,  sntimoaif, 

that  of  alijmin'Mim  ^^einfir  whire  and  fi f:\aLt  mom.  only  fnAd,  ana  nktinom.  yield  insoloble  snlpludes  whoi 

flight ly  w>\n\fU:  in  ^z^:ewt  of  pr^^fn'piute :  that  of  chro-  treated  witn  hydrogen  Bolphide  in  add  solution.    Itii 

m  I  ii  w .  hi ' J  i •  h  'trrf-.^: n ,  »A  u hie  i n  ezc'esH  of  ammoni am  trae  that  the  saoceeding.  or  sixth,  croap  show  the  suos 

hydra'/;.     With  irm  in  the  ferric  condition  is  crotten  s  behavior,  bat  from  the  latter  the  fifth  group  is  ^'  '^ 


uiit'^AWy  oxidiz^rii  and  \it:t^}mt:n  dirty-^n^^en  or  brown  in  the  stannous  or  the  ^annie  iitate.  Stannous  salts  fom 
fyilor.  The  fixed  alkftl'Krfi  prerripirate  the  entire  ^jup,  purple  of  Cassias  with  chloride  of  gold,  leduoe  meP' 
^he  hy^VAUfi  of  ftluminiiim  and  chrr^minm  diwiolving  in  curie  salts  to  mercurous,  and  ultimatehr  separate  fine 
*.%i^'MH  of  the  reaf^ent,  Hoijin^'  will,  however,  eau£c  the  gray  metallic  mercurv.  fonn  a  brownish-black  sulphide, 
ffpreeipitation  of  the  ehromiiim  h3'drate.  The  alka-  not  very  soluble  in  alkaline  hydrates,  but  easily  in  alka- 
line ciirU)nut/!H  }i«rhave  like  their  hydrat/^  cxefrpt  in  the  line  saJphides,  with  which  it  forms  double  ralphidea 
fwitf}  of  frrmniH  Wilts,  where  white  fr;rroiis  carVxjnate  is  From  tnis  solation,  however,  dilate  adds  predpitats 

I ffrv:i pi tati'd.  The  frninpn!ayr|ntofthepr(;ee/]in/Er  group,  yellow  stannic  sulphide.      An^  tin  compound  heated 

Nll4;,S,  nnrrMpitat/'H  aluminium  and  rhn;miiim  sb  hy-  on  charcoal  together  with  sodium  carbonate  and  some 

drat^m,  uriri  irr^n  ns  hlo/'k  fern>iis  snlphidc,  FeH.    The  potassium  cjranide  is  reduced  to  the  metajlic  condition. 

hjriw  fiijKt  tfrHtM  are  among  the  most  characteristic  with  Antimony  is  chacacterixed  bvthe  following  tests :  Qn 

themctulHof  tliisfrroiip.     Aluminium  er)mjK>unds  heat-  adding  water  to  the  acid  solution  of  its  chloride,  a 

ef]  ii|M;n  fJinrcoiil,  ana  then  mriistened  with  cobaltous  white  precipitate  of  oxychloride  former  soluble  in  ta^ 

nitrnU)  unrl  rr*hented,  sliow  a  blue  color.     Cliromium  taric  acid.     The  group  reagent  predpitates  orange* 

erimiKiuiids  impart  a  Ijeautiful  emerald-gieen  oolar  to  yellow  antimony  trisulphide.    Antimony  oompoundsi 

the  iM^nix  gloMH,  and,  fused  with  s^xlium  carbonate  and  placed  in  an  apparatus  in  which  hvdrogen  is  being  gen- 

nitnit4:  on  platinum  foil,  yi<;ld  a  vellow  mass  of  sodium  crated,  yield  stibine,  H,Sb.    If  this  gas  be  conducted 

chn)mAt4!.     Jn^n  imparts  to  the  borax  glass  a  color  yel-  through  a  glass  tube,  narrowed  at  intervals,  and  he^ 

lowisii  while  hot  ana  light-green  when  cold.    The  fcr-  be  applied  to  the  tube  near  the  narrowed  portions,  mir- 

ric  HiiltM  ani  diHtinguishod  from  ferrous  b^  tho  following  ror-hke  deposits  of  mctaUic  antimony  wilt  be  formed ; 

nNu^t-ioiis:   With  ferric  salts,  tho  addition  of  IltS  or  the  escaping  pas,  when  ignited,  bums,  and  on  holding 

(NIIJ.H  roduc(M  tli(>in  to  ferrous  salts  with  separation  a  cold  object  in  the  flame  a  black  spot  of  metallic  anti- 

ofHuipliur,  tliu  latter  reagent  then  precipitating  FcS.  mony  deposits    This  metallic  deposit  is  not  soluble  m 

FernM^^vunido  (vellow  pruHsiato)  of  pot^ish  with  ferric  sodium  h^ijochlorite  (chlorinated  soda),  and  can  in  thii 

Milts  yiflds  a  (Teep-hlue  precipitate  of  ferric  ferrocya-  way  be  distinguished  from  the  depodt  of  metalBo  a^ 

niile  (IVtiMHiaii  blue),  with  fermus  salts  a  gnMmish-whito  scnic.   Compounds  ofantimony  heated  on  charcoal  with 

iiriMMpilJito  of  IrrrouH  femKiyanido.     With  ferricyanido  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide  in  the  reducing- 

hmI  iiruKNiiito)  of  |M)t4iNh  ibrrous  sidts  yield  Tunibuirs  flame  yield  a  white  and  brittle  globule  of  metal,  whfle  a 

)lue,  V(«ry  Hiiiiilarto  PruHHiaii  bluo  in  apnearanc^.  while  white  coating  ofantimonious  oxide  fonns  on  the  chaicoaL 

forrifi  Mil IIh  yield  only  a  grt'en-hrown  coloration,  but  no  Arsenic,  similarly,  forms  a  hydride,  H^As,  which 

iinMMpitato.     PotaMsiuin  Hulpli(H*yiinato  gives  a  deep  serves  for  the  detection  of  minute  traces  of  tnis  el^nent 

)1(mh1  hmI  Hilor  with  ferric  salts  even  in  dilute  solution,  (Marsh's  test).    The  metidlic  mirror  or  spot  gotten  in 

and  no  (*olor  at.  all  with  femnui  salts.     Salicylic  acid  is  this  case,  however,  is  more  lustrous  than  that  of  anti- 

also  u  vorv  wMiHitivu  rtMigeiit  for  ferrio  salts,  yielding  a  mony,  is  readilv  soluble  in  sodium  hypochlorite,  and  if 

fine  purple  t^olor.     KernMis  rom|M)uiids  arc  ctmverted  evaporated  with  ammonium  sulphide  leaves  a  yellowiah 

Snt4»  rorrin  by  heating  the  solutions  with  a  little  nitric  residue.    Arsenic  compounds  heated  oncharooal  giTe 

aiMd.    The  rtMlurtion  of  ferric  to  fenrous  (Mmipounds  is  off  whitish  frimes  of  arsenious  oxide,  accompanied  py  a 

In«mI  etn^ciivl  by  tho  aid  of  hydroi^en  sulphiuo  or  sul-  garlio-like  odor,    llie  group  reagent  predpitates  from 

phiinum  arid.     The  original  sohtt ion  is  to  l>o  testiMl  as  acid  solution  ofar«en£D|tw compounds  yellow  trisulphide; 

141  whethiT  (he  into  existed  in  tho  ferrous  or  ferric  con-  iVom  annu'c  acnd  solutions  sulphur  separates,  and  finally 

ditiou.  iu«  nlK«r  privipitation  by  the  group  reajL^ent  it  is  the  solution  is  reduced  to  the  arsenious  state,  when  the 

always  in  ( ho  forrio  nt  ate.    Tho  nieinlH*rH  of  t  his  group,  yellow  trisulphide  separates.    Silver  nitrate  pcdpitstes 

if  pnvipitatod  together,  may  Iw  idontifliHl  as  follows:  yellow  silver  arsenite  or  chocolate-brown  silver  i 


Tho  well  wiiMhod  priMMpitato  is  plact^l  in  a  inmndain  ate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soludon.    A  diy 

dlidi  with  siHliuni  hydrate  and  soine  bnmijne  water,  and  alkaline  acetate  heated  with  arsenious  oxide  (white  sr- 

ihen  wnrnied.     Tho  ohMuiiuin  and  aluminium  are  dis-  M^nio)  gives  rise  to  a  veiy  disagreeaUe-smeUing  oom- 

sidvod.  while  th(«  forrio  hydrate  roniains  insoluble.    Tliia  )H)und,  alkarmne. 

latter  '\n  tllt«»n»d  ott,  dimolviMl  in  11(1.  and  test^Hl  with       Plat i nam  is  recopized  by  the ye!k>wnrecipitate gotten 

Imtawium  fert>H\vnnide.     Tho  tilt  rate  ei^ntaining  ahi-  in  hydnx*h1orio  aoid  Si^lution  with  potasdnm  or  ammo- 

Btiniuin  and  ehrouiiuiu  is  t«>stiHl  with  exiHva  of  NlLH  nium  chlorides.    The  predpitate  in  the  latter  ease,  whei 

and  warmed  luitil  aiunionia  no  hmger  e>ii'a|H>8.     .\lu-  ignittnl,  leaves  spi^ng}*  platinum  as  Uie  on)y  randne. 
minium,  if  pn'iHMit,  would  have  Kvnthntwn  down,    llie       (lold  salts  in  sidution  are  predpitated  on  theadcE- 

fih  vMv  tWni  I  he  lat  tor  or  t  he  li«)uid  tW  from  aluinininm  lion  of  fcm^ui  sulphate.    Stannous  ehloride  oontaining 

la  aoidilhsl  with  hydnvhlorie  aeid»  hydn^n  sulphide  nnno  stannic  salt  pnxluces  a  purple  jwedpiti^  (porj^ 

cr*"  '^MtduoCo^l  through  the  solution  to  nnlmv  the  ohn>-  of  (?awius)  cv«n  in  dilute  oold  solutioiiiL 
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The  aovp  pracApitate,  ^  oonnsting  ugoaHv  of  stannio  witli  gray  mcrcuiy,  whicli,  nibbed,  yields  a  brigbt  amal* 

■ididiiae,  antimcniysiilphide,  and  arsenic  Bulpbide,  may  ffam  surface.    Bismuth  solutions  yidd  with  idkalins 

be  seDanted  as  follows:  Treat  in  a  dish  with  concen-  hydrates  a  white  hydrate  insoluble  in  excess,  and  with 

inted  HGl  containing  some  bromine.    Eveiything  ex-  sodium  carbonate  a  basic  carbonate.    A  characteristio 

oep(80iiiie8iilphar  will  be  dissolved.    Filter,  if  necessary,  reaction  for  bismuth  is  the  decomposition  of  its  salta 

Mid  loooM  filtrate  add  an  excess  of  concentrated  sodium  by  water;   this  is  most  sensitive  with  the  chloride. 

Iiydnfteand  one^fifth  its  volume  of  alcohol,    A  white  which,  [)oiu«d  into  water,  yields  a  white  precipitate  of 

Aoocnlent  precipitate  will  indicate  antimony.    Filter  it  ozychloride  of  bismuth.    This  oxychloride,  unlike  thai 

fliff^  ^UflBolve  in  HCl,  apply  some  confirmatory  test   The  of  antimony,  is  not  soluble  in  tartaric  acid.     Hydrogen 

IQtnte  from  the  andmoniate  is  boiled,  to  expel  alcohol,  sulphide  precipitates  black  sulphide  of  bismutn.     Be« 

Tartaric  add  is  then  added  to  acid  reaction,  magnesium  fore  the  blowpipe  bismuth  compounds  mixed  with  so- 

ehknide,  and  finally  ammonium  hydrate  to  alkaline  re-  dium  carbonate  yield  brittle  reddish- white  globules  of 

action.    Aisenic,  it  present^  will  be  precipitated  as  am-  metal.    The  incrustation  of  oxide  is  orange  while  hot 

moninm  maffneeinm  arseniate.     Filter ;  acidify  with  and  yellow  when  cold.    Copper  salts  yield  a  bluish  hy- 

HCly^and  add  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  will  precipitate  dratc  with  potassium  h3*drate,  turning  black  on  boiling; 

•Diytin as yeDow sulijhide.  ammonium  hydrate  gives  a  greenish-blue  precipitate 

The  Smh  Grmm  includes  mercury,  silver,  lead,  cop-  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  with  azure-olue  color. 
per,  cadminm,  and  bismuth.  A  subdivision  ot  this  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  brownish- black  precipitate 
xroup  into  two  sections  is  found  convenient,  as  silver,  of  sulphide  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid.  A  piece  of 
ICAd,  and  mef  curous  chlorides^  are  relatively  insoluble  bright  metallic  iron  immersed  in  copper  solutions  is  rap- 
in  water,  and  hence  are  precipitated  on  acidifying  the  idly  coated  with  red  copper.  Copper  compounds  heated 
solntipn  with  hydrochloric  acid,  while  mercuric,  copper,  on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  yield  a  button  of 
cadmium,  and  oismuth  salts  remain  in  solution.  The  metallic  copper.  Borax  glass  is  colored  by  copper  com- 
cnlphides  of  this  group  are  precipitated  bv  H^S  in  acid  pounds,  wnen  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame,  green 
flohition,  but  differ  from  the  sulphides  of  the  fiflh  group  while  hot,  blue  when  cold.  Cadmium  salts  are  precip- 
in  being  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides.                     ^  itated  white  by  sodium  or  ammonium  hydrates ;  the 

83ver  with  NaOll  precipitates  brown  oxide:  with  precipitate  in  the  first  case  is  not  soluble,  but  in  the 

ammonium  hydrate,  the  same  precipitate,  soluble  in  second  case  is  soluble  in  excess.    Hvdrogcn  sulphide 

excess  of  the  reagent.    Hj'drogen  sulphide  forms  black  precipitates  a  yellow  sulphide  soluble  in  warm  nitric 

eilyer  sulphide  insoluble  m  dilute  acids  ^  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  boOing  HCl  and  H-SO4,  thus  distincuish- 

add  or  <mlorides  form  a  white  curdy  precipitate  ( AgCl)  ing  it  fiom  copper.     When  caamium  compounds  are 

aoluUe  in  ammonium   hydrate.     Silver    compounds  heated  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal,  the  latter 

liested  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal  before  the  becomes  covered  with  reddish-brown  cadmium  oxide. 

Uowpipe  are  reduced  to  metal  yielding  a  white  ductile  Acids  do  not  admit  of  the  same  exact  classification  as 

l^b^    Lead  salts  with  NaOUyielaa  white  hydrate  bastis,  as  there  are  no  general  group-reagents  which 

adhiMe  in  excess  of  reagent.    Sodium  carbonate  pre-  ser\'e  to  distinguish  them  with  mucn  accuracy.    For 

cipitotes  a  basic  carbonate.    Hydrochloric  acid  and  individual  tests  the  reader  must  consult  the  manuids 

eUorides  throw  down  a  white  <:urdv  precipitate  of  lead  of  analysis. 

eUoride  soluble  in  large  quantity  of  water  when  heated.  Gas  Analysis. — Tn  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures 

HflS  predpitates  black-lead  sulphide  soluble  in  warm  volumes  only  can  be  determined,  as  the  wei^htsof  the 

mtrio  aoid.    Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  white  precipi-  gases  concerned  are  relatively  small,  and  the  experi- 

tateof  kad  sulphate  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  mental  difficulties  connected  with  the  weighing  would 

ammonium  acetate.    Lead  compounds  heated  on  char-  be  so  great  as  almost  certainly  to  vitiate  the  results.    In 

coal  with  sodium  carbonate  yield  soft  malleable  globules  measuring  the  volumes,  on  the  other  hand,  afler  allow- 

of  metal,  the  charcoal  at  the  same  time  receiving  a  slight  ing  for  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the  varying  condi- 

feDow  incrustation  of  lead  oxide.  ti  )ns  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  measurements 

13ie  salts  of  mercury  must  be  distinguished  as  mM^  can  be  made  with  reasonable  accuracy.     No  uniform 

curous  or  mercuric    Mercurous  salts  with  sodium  hy-  course  of  procedure  can  be  laid  down  for  all  cases  of 

drate  yield  black  mercurous  oxide,  while  with  ammo-  gas  analysis,  as  the  mixtures  that  arise  in  practice  are 

nium  nydrato  a  black  meicur-ammonium  compound  is  of  very  different  character,  and  the  procedure  must  be 

ATodnoed.     With  H^  a  black  sulphide  is  at  once  pro-  based  largely  upon  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 

dnced,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  with  potassium  iodide  )f  the  gases  concerned.    Thus  we  have  to  deal  with 

a  ^reen  iodide  is  formed ;  with  hyorochloric  acid  a  4'^ite  a  complex  mixture  in  illuminating  gas,  where  hy- 

white  curdy  precipitate  of  mereurous  chloride  (calomel)  arogen,  carbonous  oxide,  numerous  hydrocarbons,  and 

is  formed.     Merouric  salts  with  sodium  hydrate  yield  a  free  nitrogen  are  all  to  be  determined ;  with  a  much 

ffeddish-brown  precipitate,  which  becomes  yellow  if  the  simpler  mixture  of  some  of  these  constituents  in  the 

resf^nt  is  added  in  excess ;  with  ammonium  hydrate  a  gases  of  the  blast-furnace  and  the  Siemens'  regenerator 

white  merour-ammonium  compound  (white  precipitate)  &nd  gas-stove ;  with  an  entirely  different  set  in  the  gases 

is  formed.     H,S  produces  a  precipitate  turning  firom  of  the  lead-chamber  in  the  sulphuric-acid  process  an(i 

white  to  yellowish,  brownish,  and  with  excess  of  the  the  gases  liberated  in  the  different  stages  01  the  alkali 

feagent  to  black,  color.    Stannous  chloride  reduces  the  process. 

ineroaric  to  mercurous  salt  and  then  precipitates  calo-  In  general,  the  determination  of  the  several  constitu- 

mel,  an  excess  of  the  reagent  reducing  the  latter  to  cuts  in  a  gaseous  mixture  is  made  in  one  of  two  ways^ 

metallic  mercuiy.    Potassium  iodide  adaed  to  mereurio  either  by  absorption.  with*the  aid  of  some  reagent  in 

solutions  moduces  a  precipitate  of  scarlet  mercuric  troduced  into  tne  tube  containing  the  gaseous  mixture, 

iodide.     Meromy  oompoumu  in  general,  when  heated  or  by  what  is  termed  ^'combustion.*'  which  may  be  a 

with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  give  a  slow  chemical  combination  of  the  combustible  gas  with 

anbUmate  of  metallic  merouiy.    A  piece  of  clean  cop*  oxygen  or  air,  or  an  instantaneous  one  brought  about 

9er  immerwd  in  a  meicuiy-salt  solution  becomes  coated  by  the  aid  of  an  electric  spark  caused  to  flash  through 
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tlie  tabs  oonUining  (be  ga&  We  shall  mention  briefly 
the  methods  most  generally  practieed,  Mid  show  how 
they  are  applied  to  the  case  of  tbe  meet  commonly- 
ooeunii^;  mixtures. 

The  fiiBt  carefully-elaborated  method,  and  one  stitl 
in  many  respects  the  mo»t  perfect,  is  that  of  Bunsen, 
in  which  the  gases  are  measured  in  closed  tnbes  over 
mcroiry,  the  absorption  rcs^ents  are  as  far  as  possible 
used  in  the  solid  tbnn,  and  the  combination  of  the  com- 
bustible Kos  with  oxypeo  effected  by  the  passaKe  of  the 
electric  sparlc  bclwocn  platinum  wires  fused  in  tbe 
upper  end  of  the  tubes.  Ohsen'Biions  of  the  ihermom 
eier  and  barometer  are  made  with  each  readily  of  paa- 
eous  volume,  in  order  to  apply  to  (he  readinp  ot  volume 
the  coirei^Iions  for  varyinj;  temperature  and  preesure. 
These  rcudint;  arc  all  made  ihrouKli  a  telescope  called 
a  "cathotometer,"  placed  on  the  opposite  siae  of  the 
room,  BO  that  the  heat  of  the  body  may  not  affect  tbe 
confined  ens  or  ^ascs,  as  it  would  if  the  observer  came 
BufficieDtiy  cIiun:  lo  make  the  reiirlini;  with  the  unaided 
eye.     Fig.  1  shows  the  arninf;i;mcnt  of  the  apparatnt 


a  two  plaUnum  wires  ftaed  in  lite  top  of  tba 

endiometer-tube  from  oppoate  lidoA.    Tbeae  patiam 
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'»  Apparatus. 


in  the  ease  of  an  aiiulyKle  by  Bonsen's  method  ;  m  is 
lore  the  cudiometcr-tulw  in  which  the  volume  of  gas 

s  being  measured,  the  tube  being  supported  firmly  in ^ ^. 

m  erect  position  in  a  mercurv-truugh ;  d  is  a  syphon;  tma  mi^  be  made.     If  we^take  tlie  oaae 


flash.  All  the  readings  arc  made,  ubefbreM^ad, 
throngh  the  cathelotneter,  g,  )daoed  «i  some  dbtMM& 
rhe  chief  objection  to  Bunsea's  method  is  the  mat 
length  of  time  occupied  in  theabaorptioMBDd  oombos- 
tions,  as  after  each  handling  of  tbe  tube  some  time 
most  be  xiven  for  the  apparatus  to  take  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  room  before  a  reading  can  be  made  tb^wiU 
be  aocurate.  To  obviate  this  difficnlty,  a  nomber  of 
methods  have  been  proposed,  and  several  introdooed 
into  practice,  in  which  the  aheorption  is  effected  if 
liouid  reagents,  which,  of  conise,  act  much  more  np- 
idly  as  the  surface  of  contact  with  the  gases  is  mnok 
greater;  and  the  residual  gas  is  then  measnred  alber 
at  once  in  the  absorption -tube  or  after  transfeml  to 
another  tube.  The  firet  of  these  liqnid-aheorptiOB 
methods  was  proposed  by  Dojr^,  and  subseqneiitly 
improved  bv  Rcgnault  and  Reiset,  hy  Prankland  ana 
Word,  and  by  Russell.  All  these  methods  involve  the 
use  of  apparatus  made  with  accuiwiy,  and  can  be  used 
for  exact  soicntific  investigation.  Much  simpler  in  con- 
struction are  what  are  called  "Kaa-bu^ettc^"  which 
serve  for  the  analysis  of  industrial  gases.  Apparatus 
of  this  kind  has  been  devised  by  Stammer,  Winckler, 
Raoult,  and  Bunte.  These  gas-bnretUs  allow  of  the 
absorption  of  one  gaseous  constituent  of  a  mixture  after 
another  by  using  successively  the  appropriate  absorp- 
tion reagent  solutions  and  afler  each  absorption  meas- 
uring residual  gases.  The  most  convenient  form  of  ab-  ' 
sorption  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  fwnace-gases  and 
all  similar  mixtures  is  that  of  Orsat,  which,  after  several 
modifications,  has  assumed  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  3. 
In  the  apparatus  figured  here  the  measuring-tube  M, 
surrounded  by  a  cold-water  mantle,  communicatee  at  its 
lower  end  with  a  flask  of  acidulued  wal«r  A,hyiii» 
raisine  or  lowering  of  which  the  gas  is  drawn  into  or 
oipelicd  irom  ihc  tube.  At  the  other  end  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  capillary  tube  with  a  very  narrow  tube  of 
block  tin,  which  in  turn  connects  by  means  of  tbe  metat 
lie  stopcocks  a,  b,  and  c  with  tho  three  absoiption-vcs- 
Bcis  If,  P,  and  K.  It  also  connects  hy  means  of  a 
three-way  oock  d  with  the  rubber  tubes  S  and  Ji 
Through  the  former  the  gas  to  be  analyied  is  dnm 
into  the  measuring-tube  M  by  lowering  the  bottle  A, 
the  stopcocks  a,  b,  and  e  being  closed  and  the  tube  Jf 
full  of  water:  through  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  rub- 
ber compression- bulb,  tbe  connecting  tnbes  are  emptied 
of  air,  and  tho  absorption -liquid  is  drawn  up  to  the 
same  level,  m',  m",  m'",  in  all  three  of  the  abeorp- 
tion-vcsacls  before  the  gas  to  be  analyied  is  drawn  in. 
The  absorption- vessels  consist  of  wide  ttibee  filled  with 
fi^mculs  of  narrower  glass  tubes,  so  as  to  ftimish  a 
large  surface  for  absorption,  and  connecting  by  a  nar- 
row-drawn-out portion  with  the  liquid  in  the  tnbnlsted 
bottles  below.  The  tubulurea  of  these  ahaorption-vee-  ■ 
sels  and  of  the  flask  A  ate  of  course  open  during  the 
analysis  and  closed  with  corks  when  not  in  use.  Tliit 
form  of  apparatus  permits  of  the  absorption  of  three 
gaseous  constituents  one  aftier  the  other,  and  the  mess- 
oring  of  the  residual  gas  after  soch  absorption. 

The  method  of  analysis  of  a  gaseous  mixture  may  no* 
be  indicted.    With  the  more  complete  apparatus  of 

" '—  fig.  1)  the  analysis  of  quite  oompler  — ■— 

'      ■  of  iili 
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du  gn,  which  ooDtaiiw  a  number  of  ccnBtltiient  ^asce 
lofie  detmniiwd,  we  preoeed  firet  to  the  absorptionB. 
A  poMam  of  the  gu  u  Snt  meBBored  in  the  eudiomc- 
lar  over  BWBnirr  «x>rreo<ioDa  rednciiig  the  ohaeived 
la^Mntan  ana  jnceaoie  to  0°  C.  and  7(Ui  mm.  t^- 
j^ednd^t  and  sflowing  fiv  the  tenaon  of  sqneotif 
T^»r  in  iJie  «s  being  noted.  To  absorb  the  carbon 
diosida,  the  nnt  constituent  to  be  removed,  a  sme]! 
pdlet  of  ftued  pota»nm  hydnte  cael  on  the  end  of  a 
riatmnm  irire  is  introduced  and  allowed  lo  rumuin  in 
Hie  gas  for  nreial  hours.  After  itE  withdrawal,  and 
aJW  the  tube  has  taken  Ihe  temperature  of  tbe  room. 
A  readiiw  is  made  of  the  reAidual  gas,  reckoned  as  dri', 
immntu  U  the  potassium  hydrate  has  abBorbftl  uioiat- 
vieaaweU  uoatiion  dioxide.  A  small  coke-bnll'satu- 
tated  with  fuming  Bul|>huric  acid  is  next  intruJuicd,  to 
abKH^  A«  oMtKS  or  illuminating  conatitucuts  of  the 
1^  After  its  withdrawal  and  the  reading  of  Ifii^  re- 
Bidmd  gas,  a  similar  ball  soaked  with  alkalme  foihili^n 
of  pTT^tUic  acid  is  introduced,  to  absorb  the  free  oxj- 


of  flDpnms  chloride,  which  abaorbe  tbe  carbon 
^^ei    With  tlu>  absorption  the  irithdrawal  of  i 


FlO.  B.— Orsafa  Appantos. 

Mrtib  complete  80  &r  as  reagents  can  effect  i(,  and  the 
londnal  gas,  whidi  contains  nydrogen,  marsh-gas,  and 
•ritiDgen,  ia  teady  for  the  combustion,  vhich  is  elfi^cted 
as  aliown  in  the  cut  Before  passing  the  sparii  there 
BMMt  be  added  a  quantity  of  pure  oxygen,  the  volume 
of  whtdi  is  measured,  and  of  air,  which  is  likewise  meaa- 
nied.  The  ozygnt  is  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen  to 
tana  water,  and  with  the  carbon  of  the  maish-Kas  to 
fcnn  earixm  dioxide;  the  air  is  to  dilute  the  explosive 
mixtnie  and  kssen  the  violence  of  the  combiiiatioiL 
After  the  qtaric  has  passed  a  decided  oontraclJon  of 

— ■ ensaee,  which,  when  the  temperature  has  become 

i,  is  meaamed.    This  contraction  gives  the  v<^ 

«  of  aaneotn  vapot  formed,  allowance  being  made 


for  thfa  tension  of  aqueous  vapor.  A  foMu]  ball  of 
potassium  hydrate  is  then  introduced,  to  absorb  tla 
carbon  dioxide,  the  other  product  of  the  combustion. 
After  its  absorption  and  the  reading  of  the  residod 
ps,  the  only  constituent  of  the  original  gas  remaining 
IS  the  nitrogen.  To  determine  it,  a  measured  amount 
of  pure  hydrogen,  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen which  remains  aftor  the  previoua  combustion,  ts 
introduced,  and  then  the  sparK  passed  again.  Atl«r 
this  combustion  the  contraction  is  read,  and  then  the 
residue  can  be  only  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
just  before  introduced.  This  excess  is,  of  confse,  known 
after  the  reading  of  the  contraction  last  ensuing;  so 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  original  mixture  is  now  detei^ 
mined.  Asbcfore  stated,  all  readings  are  made  through 
the  cathetumeter,  and  all  volumes  corrected  for  observed 
temperature  and  pressure.  The  method  is  accunte, 
but  slow. 

In  the  analj'sis  of  furnace  or  other  industrial  gases 
by  Orsat's  apparatus  the  case  is  always  much  simpler, 
the  gases  to  be  determined  being  usually  carbon  aios- 
ide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  oxygen.  In  Orsat's  appa- 
ratus [fig.  2),byrais!ng  the  bottle  .4  stutably,  tbe  water 
is  made  to  fill  the  measuring-tube  ^up  to  a  zero- mark 
OD  the  neck,  and  then,  by  exhausting  tbe  air  with  the 
«d  of  the  compression-bulb  J,  the  absorption-liquids 
are  drawn  up  in  the  vessels  A";  P,  and  iTto  the  marks 
m'',  m",  m"',  when  the  stopcocks  a,  b,  and  c  are 
closed.  The  tube  S  having  been  exhausted  also  b; 
thesamemeansthrough  the  thrra-waycoclc,  if,  the  gas 
to  he  analyzed  is  drawn  over  into  the  tube  ^by  lower- 
ering  A.  Tlie  gas  having  been  measured,  the  cock  a 
is  opened,  and  the  gas  is  sent  over  into  JV'by  raialngi 
Here  the  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydrate,  which  absorbs  the  carbon 
dioxide.  When  this  constituent  has  been  absorbed,  the 
gas  is  dniwn  back  iuto  JIf  and  measured.  Tlie  Stop* 
cock  a  having  now  been  closed,  b  is  opened,  and  the 
gas  is  drawn  into  the  absorption -vessel  I'  where  ao 
alkaline  pjTOgallic-acid  solution  absorbs  the  oxygen. 
(Vnck withdrawal  and  reading,  the  gas  is  sent  over  into 
-V.  where  an  aramoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride 
aDsorDs  the  carbon  monoxide.  Af\er  tnis  absorption 
thegas,  consisting  only  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  is  finally 
meiLsured  and  the  results  calculated.  Gaseous  mixtures 
of  the  ciiaractor  just  indicated  can  be  an:tlvzcd  with 
an  accuracy  sufficing  for  technical  purposes  in  perhaps 
onc-t£nth  of  the  time  required  for  the  execution  of  the 
same  analysis  by  Bunsen  s  method. 

Fur  detailed  Inrormatian  on  tbeae  mothoda  of  ffas-analf* 
sis.  tbo  leader  is  referred  l«  Catamelriicha  MttKodn,  von 
Bobert  Bunsen,  2"  Auflagc  (Branndweig,  Frledrich  Vie- 
weg  und  Sohn,  1877),  or  Oai  Anatytit,  br  Bal>ert  Bnn.<Min, 
tiret  edition,  translated  by  H.  G.  Roscoe  IManchestor,  18!i8), 
and  Anlfitung  tur  Ch^miaehen  Vntersuchnng  der  /ttdv«frt# 
OoM,  von  aemens  Wiockler  (Freiburg,  EngelhardtschB 
Bachbaiidlung,  18T7).  (s.  p.  s.) 

CHERBULTEZ,  Victor,  a  distingnished  French 

novelist  and  critic,  bora  at  Geneva,  in^Tuly,  1829,  was 
descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  driven  from  its 
native  land  bv  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Hip  father,  Andrg  Cherbulies  [1795-1874),  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Tialin  in  the  academy  at  Geneva, 
and  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  Roman  Satire,  an 
enay  on  the  Bonk  of  Job,  and  a  dissert  at  in  li  on  tb« 
OT»tor  Aristidcs  of  Smyrna,  all  of  which  are  still  of  in- 
terest to  students  of  ancient  literature.  Other  mem- 
bets  of  the  family  were  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
menis  and  labors  in  various  departments  of  literature. 
Victor  pureuod  his  studies  at  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Berliik 
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tod  WM  ff/r  ft  tim<^  tim%g/A  in  cluneal  iDStrncdao  in  «rantKs,  m  Nbrth  GuoGna,  ooinniHi65JSll 

iiM  nftlive  dty.    On  hiA  retara  from  a  risit  Ui  Gree^  wluch  tome  5000  are  cOled.    Tlieir  Qtuf  noteWDrthi 

in  l^iVj  hh  vh\fi7tA  fame  an  an  arv<7itic  by  Lis  w<>rk  crop  b  that  of  maxie,  which  isgiTOi  at 25,000  boahdib 

t/n  Chxfxt  fU  Pkulvu:  Ca%uirn^  alhJIvuTin^   l^j,.  A  oonsderaUe  migimtkn  of  these  IndiaDS  to  themab 

Ife  waa  en^air^yJ  an  a  cr/ntn'buUir  u>  the  ^^«ru;  <2«  nation  is  going  on  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 

iMtx  Mf/nfUx^  and  has  puUii^hed  in  it  most  of  hia  gOTemmenL 

vim^ytAHL    HiH  finst  of  tli'^ae  was  Le  O/mU  Kotttia      The  history  of  the  Cherokees  anoe  1540,  when  De 

(]/t^/;;,  and  i'tn  m<:f:inm  yus^AtA  the  aathor  in  adopting  Soto  visited  them  ^he  called  them  AtkaJaqme^  which  is 

this  form  of  liUrrature.     Amonir  his  other  noyeb  are —  a  fiiir  presentation  of  the  native  prononciatioD  of  their 

Ptitd  MM.  ^\^SA]Ai\  which  the  story  is  carried  on  by  tribal  name.,  is  a  lone    and    involved  one.     Theii 

letlers;  Hmnnn  aun^.  HonyijkU  Frmnut  '1%66;.  the  he-  ooontry  lay  on  either  side  of  the  Appalachian  ,nmge, 

roine  of  which  has  be<:n  oonridered  one  of  the  meet  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in   tno 

delicate;  female  characters  of  modem  romance;  and  Carolinas.  extending  far  south  into  Geovgiaand  Ala- 

M*i/i  IJttlthmiM  MHT.'i;,  his  ^n^tcfft  work.     In  this  he  bama.     In  early  colonial  times  they  genmlly  adhered 

set  forth  with  wonderful  skill  an  ac<CimpliAhed  and  to  thc^ English,  and  they  made  a  commendable  dcAne 

channinir  femaie  hyrKxrrite :  and  as  the  et/^ry  passed  of  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace.    Disputes  with  white 

thniu^h  thf;  \mLi^  of  the  Rfx^if,  such  interest  m  her  settlers  led  to  the  bloody  war  of  1759-63,  in  which  the 

fau;  was  nxrxwX  that  the  aathor  revived  numerous  let-  Cherokees   were  terribly   punished     IVae  to  thar 

icrs  U:fl^r(^;hin/  him  to  save  the  girl  at  last   Cfaerbuliez  tnulitional  policv,  they  assisted  the  Knglish  to  some 

has  sin^jc  pulilished  />  Ftanoi  de  MUf^  SavU-Maur  extent  during  tne  Rcvolutionaiy  war,  in  which  thqr 

(1^76;,  Sftmvel  Brohl  et  Cie.  M877j,  L  IdU  ds  Jean  lost  much  territory  to  the  whites.    There  was  ion  a 

Tttfnk  ( 1 HIH 1.     Wh  ile  com  fK^sing  these  novels  he  had  lon^  time  a  division  into  Western,  or  hunting,  Cherokees, 

bef;n  i-uietit!i'A  crjimtantly  as  a  mtic,  and  in  1873  he  ^a-  and  Eastern,  or  farming.  Indians.  ^  A  portion  of  the 

thered  a  riumU^r  of  his  articles  under  the  title  EtuHfM  former  went  west  of  the  Missismppi  in  1790,  oreariier, 

df.  Ijitth-atvre  et  d  Art.     His  most  important  polit-  and  settled  ui  what  is  now  Arkansas.     In  1809,  Plresi- 

if;al  writin^H  an;  cfimprise^l  in  the  two  volumes  L  Afle-  dent  Jefferson  gave  his  sanction  to  a  plan  for  removing 

7ruxf/n*i /*r^itu(iw  ( \H7())  and  L* E^pof/ne jtrJitique  (1874;,  the  remainder  of  the  Western  Cherocees,  hut  it  was 

anfl  in  f^iintnbutions  to  the  Revue  des  Dnix  Mondf*  not  till   1818  that  any  large  migration  took    place, 

unrlcr  (he  pw;iidon>'m  of  *'G.  Valbert"    He  was  nat-  Meanwhile,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  kept  ceding  thai 

uralixcd  us  a  Fn.'nchman  in  1880,  and  elected  a  mem-  lands  under  airong  pressure  from  the  whites,  trealar 

Ut  of  the  Fniuch  Academy  Nov.  8,  1881.     His  public  after  treaty  beiqg  made  k^  the  United  States,  yet  all 


eeo  Voi.v.  UHuallyprrr>iir)cd  with  the  Appalachian  tril>e8,  two  parties  among  the*  Indians — ^the  Ridgeites,  who 

p.  ofM  Am!  whom  t}ieyn>Heniblcd  in  the  degree  and  kind  were  wiUing  to  leave  the  country,  and  the  Rossites, 

^\\n'UT  '*^  ^'"'^'^  native  civilization,  and  with  whom  who  insisted  on  some  measure  of  their  rights.     (These 

they  wen;  ahHCK-iatcd  as  neighbors.     Their  two  factions — the  former  now  about  two-thirds  as  nu- 

hiri^tia^'c,  however,  lias  few  points  in  romnaon  with  merous  as  the  latter — have  continued  to  exist  down 

thoHc  of  the  true  Appahu'hian  stock.     Gallatin  enter-  to  the  present)    The  country  and  the  politicians  gen* 

tained  the  HuptHmitioM  (derived  from  the  fact  that  all  erally  seemed  willing  to  sustain  the  claims  of  the 

itsHyllableHcmi  cither  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  nasal  sfftind)  Cherokees,  but  the  State  of  G^rgia,  single-handed, 

thai  the  (/lierokec  tongue  hsis  a  remote  affinity  with  get  the  authority  of  the  United  States  at  defiance,  and 
the  lrrH|Uois,  but  "' *    '     *      ''    --^-            J"»      ^  «  «    .     .  .    ^  .^    .  .i     ^i       .  «. 

diuU^rts  are  fipol 

{Jhrrnh't'e  (grammar  ^  ^   ,        „ 

an)  to-day  the  first  of  the  Inclian  tribes  of  the  United  600  Cherokee^  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole 

States  in  intelligence.  pro8i)erity,  and  social  and  moral  tribe  (about  26,000  strong)  was  to  be  removed.    In 

prognm    Tliis  riunit)er  of  Clierokces  upon  their  own  1 838  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  was  sent  to  them  with  a  small 

sno- 
Aft«r 

^  —   —  —   —   — ._r  new 

fenialcH.     Soirie  l'.»,(KM)  (MienikeeM  in  Indian  Torntorv  country,  the  old  feud  between  the  Ridge  party  and  the 

wear  eitizi^n'H  dress,  and  J6,(HH),  it  is  Haid,  can  npeak  lloas  party  stiU  continued  to  distract  the  tribal  councils; 

l}i(t  MiikHsIi  laii^'uaKc     Tiiere  arc  uniniig  them  over  but  in  1839  the  two  Ridges  and  Boudinot  were  mu^ 

\){)  cliunlMK   and    w>me  :\:\  nii»HionarieH.      In    ISIM)  jered  by  friends  of  the  Ross  party.    John  Roes  be- 

tlirn-  wrn*  MlJU'i  whites  unoii  the  (ylierokee  reserve,  came  the  head-chief,  and  his  party  was  triumphant 

Of  the  5,0:^.351    at^rtis  (7861    square  miles)  of  that  a   third  faction   was    composed  of  those    Weeten 

reserve-  1(*SH  than  hali'  is  tillable,  and  only  90,000  acres  Cherokees  who  wished  to  live   in  primitiTe   Indian 

aro  aiHually  tilled;  about  2(K),000  acres  are  fenced,  fashion.    This  party  so  far  yielded  to  Koes  that  in  1837 

The  trilx^  in  that  year  raised  6ft, (XX)  bushels  of  whcat^  the  hunting  Cherokees  aneed  to  form  a  part  of  the  »• 

7ft(K(MM)  of  niaixo,  ftft.CXM)  of  oats  and  barley,  44,500  of  united  nation,  and  since  tnat  time  they  have  lost  powei 

vegetables,  7r)(),(KM)  lumnds  of  cotton,  and  12,000  tons  of  and  numbers ;  but  there  are  still  a  few  Cherokees  who 

hay.    They  own   12,(KK)  horsi^.   1300  mules,  7ft, 000  cling  to  the  use  of  the  old  costume  and  the  old  way  of  liv- 

neat-oattle,    110,(KK)  swine,  and  15,000  sheep.     Be-  1^.     During  the  civil  war  the  Cherokees,  being  skve- 

mdm    tlio  above  n*sen'o.  there  are    large    areas  of  holders,  at  first  took  sides  with  the  SouIIk  but  the  msjor 

"umicinipiwl  (Micn)kec  lands"   far  to   the  west  and  ity,  under  Ross  and  Downing,  their  chiefs,  finally  j<Hned 

south-west  of  their  present  territory.    The  Cherokee  ro-  the  Unionists ;  many  of  the  Ridgeites,  however,  done 

nen'O  in  Jackson,  Swain,  Cherokee,  Graham,  and  Macon  to  the  Confederate  cause  throughout    In  the  war  or 
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1851-4U^  tlie  Cherokee  oountiT  was  devastated,  and  the  last  deposits  its  eg^  in  ihe  fruit,  as  in  the  plum,  gen- 
pcople  saffered  great  losses ;  but  the  tribe  is  now  more  erally  inducing  rotting  before  mature.  Biras  are  the 
Dmperous  than  ever  before.  Cattle-breeding  is  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cherry.growcr.  In  the  Eastern 
leadmg  element  of  material  prosperity.  In  1890  there  United  States^  the  cedar-bird,  Ampdis  cedrorum,  is  so 
were  4242  freedmen  among  the  Cherokeea,  many  of  destructive  as  often  to  be  called  the  "cherry  bird." 
whom  claimed  oitizenship,  being,  according  to  the  treaty  The  cat-bird,  Minms  Carolmiensis^  and  the  robin, 
of  1866,  entitled  to  all  tne  rights  of  native  Cherokccs;  Tardus  nugratontUj  eat  cherries  voraciouslv  when 
but  in  {>oint  of  fact  these  rights  are  denied  them,  they  have  a  chance,  and  make  no  scruple  of  taking 
although  one  party  amou^  the  Indians  has  strongly*  as-  every  fruit,  if  they  have  the  opportunit]^,  as  their  share 
•erted  the  duty  of  maintamiug  their  treaty  obligations,  for  the  good  they  otherwise  do  in  keeping  down  noxi- 

The  Cherokee  government  is  in  the  main  modelled  ous  insects.  Large  numbers  of  cherries  are  divested  of 
alter  that  of  the  various  States,  there  being- executive,  stones  by  machines,  and  when  dried  enter  largely  into 
kgifllative,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government    commercial  account. 

The  publicHKhool  system  is  good,  and  there  are  two  The  varieties  of  C.  tn/lvestris^  the  tall,  strong-growinff 
large  seminaries  or  advanced  hoarding-schools,  a  species,  have  been  distributed  by  birds  from  ga^ens,  ana 
■uuraal^labor  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  other  the  Chernr  is  now  very  common  as  a  wild  tree  in  many 
puMio  institutions  are  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  deaf-  parts  of  tne  United  States^  especially  in  Eastern  Penn- 
nrates,  and  insane,  the  Capitol  building  at  Tahlequah,  sylvania.  Some  of  these  wild  trees  are  now  of  immense 
the  pablio  printing-house,  and  a  jail  or  prison.  ^  The  size.  One  measured  by  the  writer  recently  was  9  feet 
Cherokees  nave  a  well-conducted  newspaper,  printed  6  inches  round  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  b  be- 
partly  in  their  own  language.  Their  laws  are  published  lieved  trees  of  this  size  are  not  uncommon.  The  tim- 
in  book-form.  Manufactures  have  not  been  exten-  her  is  excellent,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  care  were 
wm^  naturalized*  Domestic  stuffs  of  several  sorts  are  taken  to  train  orchard  trees  up  with  tall  straight  stems 
apim  and  woven  bv  the  women.  Lands  are  not  held  the  double  object  of  profitable  fruit  and  profitable  tim- 
in  severalty,  but  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  individuals  her  might  be  secured  together.  It  also  makes  an  exoel- 
ia  permitted.    Most  of  the  expenses  of  government  lent  fire-wood. 

are  paid  by  the  avails  of  funds  in  the  care  of  the  The  American  species,  Cerasus  serotina,  furnishes 
United  States  government  Some  Delaware  and  the  best  variety  for  timber  purposes.  It  is  a  remark- 
Shawnee  Indians  and  many  whites  and  negroes  have  ably  rapid  grower,  and  generally  has  a  clean,  smooth 
1}eeii  adopted  Jnto  this  tribe,  sharing  in  full  the  stem  20,  or  even  30  or  40,  feet  high.  Its  usual  growth 
TiRhts  ana  privileges  of  true  Cnerokees.  Tlie  Chero-  is  about  60  feet,  though  sometimes  80,  and  trees  nine 
kees  are  mostly  Christianized,  and  have  a  translation  or  ten  feet  in  girth  are  not  uncommon.  Though  a  na- 
of  the  New  Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  into  their  tive  of  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States,  it  attains 
own  language,  which  they  can  generally  read.  its  best  dimensions  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 

Reoendy  an  extensive  strip  of  laud  in  the  Indian  ^nia.  The  timber  is  very  solid,  dark  red,  takes  a 
Territory,  lying  north  of  Oklahoma,  and  extending  to  fine  polish,  and  when  judiciously  selected  compares 
the  western  border  of  the  Territory,  which  b  claimed  favorably  with  mahogany.  It  is .  remarkably  heavy, 
l^the  Cherokees,  and  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,   When  green  it  takes  only  363*7  cubic  feet  to  make  a 


validity  of  the  Cherokee  claim  is  questioned,  but  some  posts  have  been  known  to  remain  sound  for  nearly  a 

amicable  settlement  is  likely  to  be  soon  made,  and  the  quarter  of  a  century,  bvit  its  great  value  will  always  be 

tract  opened  to  the  whites.  (c.  w.  q.)  lor  elegant  Aimiture.    The  bark  makes  the  well-known 

OULKRRY.    The  cherries  of  the  Old  World  havi-  "wild-cherry  tonic,"  and  an  infusion  of  the  berries 

8mVoL  V.    ^^^^  ^  home  in  the  more  temperate  ro-  with  brandy  and  some  sugar  makes  "wild-cherry  bi^  ' 

Pl609  Am.'    gions  of  the  United  States.    Hundrcdi  of  ters."    It  is  not  found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  though 

lubt'IR     ^^^^?^^^  ^^  young  trees  are  raised  annu-  when  mkler  culture  it  thrives  well  even  on  me  Pacific 

'om.^a,).    jjjy  jjj  American  nurseries.    The  seeds  arc  coast    Its  distinctive  names  are  '*  Wild  Black  Cherry" 

viOBtly  ooUected   from   the   naturalized   trees  which  and  "Choke   Cherry."    The   dwarf  Choke  Cherry. 

abovmd  in  many  parts  of  the  older  States,  and  which  Cerasits  Virginiana^  seldom  growing  more  than  ten  or 

are  known  as  "mazzards.**    Mahaleb  seeds,  imported  fifteen  feet  high,  is  of  no  known  use  m  the  arts.    It  has 

fiom  Europe,  the  product  of  the  Cerasut  MahaM),  are  interest  to  cultivators  as  being  the  species  which  prob- 

abo  in  extensive  use.    The  plants  are  set  out  in  nurs-  ably  introduced  the  black-knot  These  two  are  replaced 

eiy-row8  when  one  year  old,  budded  the  succeeding  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  by 

■nmmejv  cmd  sold  when  one  or  two  years  old  ^m  the  another  dwarf  species,  Ceraswt  demissa^  the  berries  of 

bod.  ^  Many  improved  varieties  have  been  raised  in  which  form  a  popular  Indian  food.    They  are  dried  in 

America,  notablv  by  Dr.  Kirtland  of  Cleveland.  0.,  the  sun.  then  mixed  with  meat,  which  is  then  pounded 

during  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  these,  to  a  jelly,  dried,  and  used  for  a  sort  of  broth.    They 

with  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Old  World,  also  make  a  tea  of  the  bark,  probably  for  medicinal 

wmpnse  the  list  of  kinds  grown  in  American  orchards,  uses.    The  Indians  of  the  Indian  Territory  also  use  the 

The  nest  cherry  regions  are  Uiose  along  the  great  lakes,  fruit  of  the  Sand  Chenry,  Ceramit  pumila^  in  a  similar 

and  the  trees  grow  well  on  the  Pacific  coast    There  way.    At  the  season  when  the  fruit  is  npe,  old  and 

He  few  diseases  of  the  cheny,  the  worst  being  die  young  turn  out  for  a  general  cherry-gathering.    The 

^black-knot,"  produoed  bv  a  minute  fungus.    It  af-  Sand  Cherry  has  shining,  willowy  leaves,  and  seldom 

^^    inrincipally  the  moiello  dass^  and  is  much  worse  grows  higher  than  five  or  six  feet    In  the  Southern 
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ornamental  tree,  but  of  no  commercial  value.    In  tins   inoe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River,  near  (M  Pohl 
it  resembles  the  Cherry  tree  of  Eastern  Aaa.    In  the   Comfort,  the  site  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  a^i^'Oeiit  to 


m  America  Cherries  are  accounted  a  delidous  fruit  canals,  there  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  CanaL 

The  Cheny  which  most  nearlv  approaches  the  Cherry  built  many  years  aeo  eastinird  from  the  npper  part  at 

of  the  Old  World  is  the  "Wild  Red  Cherry^'*  Cerasua  the  ba^,  and  another,  of  laiiger  capacity,  u  now  pio> 

Fenngylvanioa,    The  small  red  fruit  is  borne  m  bunches,  posed  in  the  same  direction. 

much  as  the  cultivated  kinds  are.  The  smooth  bark  is  Immense  draughts  of  fish  are  taken  akmg  the  iihonf 
also  of  a  reddish-brown  tint,  so  that  its  name  is  wholly  of  this  great  bay  and  from  its  tribotaiY  rivers,  of  whidi 
appropriate.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the  Northern  United  the  principal  may  be  named :  From  salt  water,  the  Uoo- 
States,  extending  westward  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  fish,  Spanish  ma<*kcrcl,  mullet,  gray  trout,  sjpotted  (or 
The  fruit  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  is  small  salmon)  trout,  sheepshead,  sea-bass,  and  whitiog;  and 
and  harsh.  The  tree  is  too  smaul  to  have  much  value  from  the  rivers,  the  herring  (more  properly  known  as 
in  forestry.  Specimens  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  are  the  alcwife),  shad,  sturgeon,  bkok  ami  striped  baa, 
found  from  25  to  30  feet  high.  It  spriiigs  up  oflen  perch,  and  catfish.  Some  of  these  fish  ar^  fbimd  in 
in  vast  quantities  after  mountain-firea  Some  of  the  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  Large  quantiUes  of  men- 
hills  in  uie  vicinity  of  Mount  Washington  that  have  hadcn  are  captured,  and  used  for  the  prodoction  of  oil 
been  burned  over  now  have  dense  growths  almost  wholly  and  fertilizers.  The  ojk^ters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
of  this  small  Cherry.  (t.  il)  world-famous,  and,  while  supplying  the  markets  of  the 
CHESAPEAKE  BAY  is  a  large  land-locked  arni  of  neighb(>ring  cities,  form  also  an  important  oonsif^nment 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  included  within  the  States  of  Man-  ^  the  interior  and  to  foreign  countries,  affording  em- 
land  and  Virginia.  It  was  first  exnlored,  in  great  part,  plo>'ment  to  hurge  numbers  of  persons  in  their  take, 
by  Capt.  John  Smith,  one  of  the  band  of  adventurers  <»nnmg,  and  carriage.  Among  other  products  or 
on  board  the  ships  under  the  command  of  Capt  Chris-  "^ese  waters  are  clams  and  crabs  and  the  terrapin,  a 
topher  Newport,  who  entcre<l  the  bay  in  the  year  1607,  specjes  of  tortoise,  a  notable  delicacpr  of  the  Maiyland 
commissioned  by  the  London  Company,  under  whose  c^f^p^-  Nor  should  be  forgotten  the  flocks  of  various 
auspices  this  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Eng-  species  of  wild-fowls  which  congregate  herein  count- 
lish  race  on  this  continent  was  made.  Tlie  name  Ch^  !««  myriads  during  the  winter :  among  these  is  the 
ancake  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  a  tribe  canvas-back  duck,  so  esteemed  tor  its  delicate  flavor, 
or  Indians  or  from  their  abode  near  Elizabeth  River,  acquired  by  feeding  on  the  wild-celery  found  here  in 
at  the  south  end  of  the  bay.  Its  general  direction  in  abundance.  • 
length  is  north  and  south,  the  entrance  ixjtwecn  Cape  -{^c  proper  regulation  of  the  fisheries  is  carefully 
Cliaries  and  Cape  Henry  (lat.  37°  N.),  and  the  up-  looked  af\er  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Maryland 
per  extremity,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Virginia,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
(lat  39°  35'  Nj),  being  both  nearly  on  the  meridian  <^  commissioner  of  fish  and  fisheries,  who  also  rive  much 
76°  \V.  long.  The  length  by  the  main  channel  is  about  attention  to  the  artificial  propagation  as  well  as  to  the 
200  miles.  The  lower  half  of  the  bay  follows  a  merid-  distribution  of  the  eggs  and  live  fish  for  transplantinj; 
ional  line.  var>'ing  in  width  from  about  II  miles  (15  ui other  watera.  The  importanoe  of  these  fisheries  la 
miles  at  the  entrance)  to  a  maximum  of  20  miles,  while  shown  by  the  following  abstract^  made  up  from  the 
the  upper  half  bends  in  a  gentle  cune,  20  miles  at  mrjst,  reports  of  these  commissioners  furnished  for  the  United 
^nvex  to  the  westward    '       "'    i-    •  •  ^  •            .  *-*                 pioor.. 

wardly  from  about  10 
The  bay  is  set  among 

and  hence  the  shores  are ^ ^..,  .  ^^ _^ 

and  much  indented  by  small  bays  or  coves,  particularly  vessels  and  boats,  apparatus,  and  factories,  $8,256,562; 

on  the  eastern  shore,  the  largest  of  which  are  known  as  value  (to  fishermen)  of  the  product  of  fish  (indndinc 

Tangier  Sound  and  Poconioke  Sound.     The  western  oysters),  $>^,346,159.    But  this,  the  first  value,  is  esti- 

shorc  receives  several  large  rivers  whose  general  course  mated  to  be  enhanced  from  two  to  three  fold  before 

is  from  the  north-west    The  more  important  of  these  reaching  the  consumer.     Of  this  latter  item,  $5,221,715 

rivers,  reckoning  northward,  are  the  James  (with  its  are  contributed    by    Matyland,    and   $3,124,444    hj 

southern  affluents,   Elizabeth  River  and  the  Nanse-  Virginia.    Tlie  estimate  of  the  (j^uantity  or  ftysten 

mond),  the  York,  Kappahannock,  Potomac,  Patuxent,  taken    during    the   census   year   is,    for   Maryland, 

Severn^  and  Patapsco  rivers,     Tlie  Susquehanna  River  10,600,000  bushels;  for  Virginia,  6,837,320  bosheh. 

eomes  m  from  the  north  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  to       rirruao    r\Ti^   m    •  (w.  L.  N.) 

this  succeed,  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  North-East       CHlliSS,  CHEAT,  in  botany  Bromm  aeoalmu^  or 

River,  the  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanti  the  rye-like  brome  grass.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  W 

coke,  and  Po(X)moke  i  Ivers.    There  are  several  croups  ^^  «arly  introduced  into  America  with  agricnlton! 

of  small  islands  in  the  bay  on  the  eastern  side,  the  prin-  seeds  from  the  Old  World,  and  under  the  name  cfChem 

cinal  of  which  are  Tangier,  Smith's,  and  (the  largest  of  or  Cheat,  has  become  one  of  the  most  noted  weeds  in 

all  )  Kent  Island.  American   agriculture.     It  is  a  veiy  oommon  weed 

The  main  channel  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  accessible  to  wnong  the  crops  of  wheat  and  lye  in  the  west  of 

the  largest  sea-going  vessels,  and  every  part  is  well  England,  where  it  is  called  drankj  accordiog  to  Wither- 

lighted  and  buoyed.     Around  its  shores  are  several  sea-  ^^Si  thoi^h  drake  is  also  given  as  one  of  toe  oommon 

ports— Norfolk,  with  its  United  States  Navy- Yard,  on  nanies  or  the  darnel,  Lcaum  temulaUum,  bv  other 

Elizabeth  River,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  authors.    The  last  named  is  believed  to  be  tho  ^tant** 

Canal  and  the  Albemaric  and  Chesapeake  Canal ;  New-  mentioned  in  Matthew  xiii.,  though  some  have  wa^ 

port  News,  recently  established  and  rising  into  import-  pected  the  plant  we  call  "Chess"  may  have  been  in- 
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taoded,  or  indeed  ao}  otiher  bad  weed  appearing  among  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  London 
wheaL  Webster  notes  that  in  searching  for  the  den-  in  1858  as  an  agent  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Titaoii  of  the  word  chess,  we  have  to  compare  it  with  Snider  rifle.  Henceforth  his  residpnce  was  in  Ijon- 
the  Peraiaa  word  khasy  which  means  any  bad  weed  don,  and  he  contributed  to  both  American  and 
Tlie  name  as  applied  to  this  plan^.  does  not  appear  to  English  periodicals.  Having  long  supposed  himself 
be  in  common  use  in  England,  though  the  transmuta-  to  be  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr 
live  belief  with  which  the  plant  is  connected  here  had  of  the  English  Reformation,  he  entered  upon  an 
iUi  origin  in  the  Old  World.  The  popular  English  idea  extensive  investigation  of  original  records,  which, 
is  that  min  has  all  been  derived  from  some  original  to  his  disappointment  proved  this  claim  unfounded. 
type.  Wheat,  fer  instance,  changes  to  rye,  lye  to  But  he  availed  himself  of  his  researches  to  publish 
bari^,  baiiey  to  brome  grass,  and  brome  grass  to  the  first  complete  biography  of  Rogers  and  his 
oats.  In  America  the  prevalent  belief  is  that  wheat  family.  He  also  investigated  in  the  same  way  the  gen- 
changes  duneotly  Co  ChcsB  or  Cheat ;  and  the  belief  is  ealogy  of  Washington,  and  disproved  some  mytmcal 
BO  widespread  that  even  intelligent  pens  are  yet  oflen  statements  on  the  subject,  though  failing  to  obtain  a 
employed  in  the  advocacy  of  the  supposed  change.  The  satisfactory  account  Having  now  devoted  himself  to 
belief  ♦hat  one  form  of  plant  may'be  evolved  or  may  antiquarian  pursuits,  he  procured  a  written  copy  of  the 
qiring  from  another  ptuient  form  is  widely  held  by  parish  register  of  every  church  in  England,  and  care- 
naturalists  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  laws  of  morph-  fully  indexed  the  whole.  In  his  researches  at  West- 
ology  are  now  so  weD  understood  that,  whatever  an  evo-  minster  Abbey  he  was  cordially  assisted  by  Dean  Stan- 
hitionist  mij;ht  be  willing  to  concede  any  given  variety  ley,  and  in  1876  he  publislied  TJie  Mam'aae,  Baptism, 
of  wheat  might  turn  to,  he  would  pronounce  such  a  and  Burial  Registers  of  the  CoUeffiate  Church  or  Ab- 
dianffe  as  from  wheat  to  Chess  an  impossibility.  The  hey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  wHich  was  dedicated  to 
belief  in  the  transmutation  seems  to  arise  from  the  Queen  Victoria.  The  remarkable  merits  of  this  la- 
fih^  that  chess-seed  is  almost  always  in  company  with  borious  work  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
wheat;  or  18  in  the  soil  from  former  seedings,  ready  authorities  in  English  history  and  biography.  CoL 
U>  spnngjnto  ^gorous  growth  whenever  cireumstanoes  Chester  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Harleian  So- 
«            a       .?          _i     .    •     „•  .     1 -11  J         1  .i^_     .  .    ^   and  was  a  member  of  several  historical 

was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

,.ow.^..»^  — ,  ^  ^ r  — -o — v  — *.^«*  Columbia  College,  and  in  1881  received  the  de- 

Only  fcf  its  interference  with  the  wheat  crop  it  has  «Tce  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.     He 

^ome  ammltural  value.     It  has  been  grown  as  green  died  in  London,  May  20,  1882.     He  was  a  man  of 

feedi  and  found  to  be  preferred  to  green  oats  by  horses,  fine  personal  appearance,  a  fluent  and  pleasing  writer, 


prices  raid  for  the  seed  until  it  was  discovered  to  be  tne  He  was  an  expert  in  the  handwriting  of  the  past  six 

Ycritable  Chess  already  wild  here.    The  seeds  are  said  centuries,  but  unfortunately  much  of  his  investigation 

(0  have  the  same  effect  as  darnel  when  fround  up  with  has  not  been  given  to  the  world.    Among  his  early 

ivbeatasflourforbread;  that  is,  they  give  it  bitterness  publications   were   Greenuxxxl   Cenietery,  and   OUur 

Hid  a  naroodc  feffect    There  is,  however,  reason  to  be-  Foenis  (1843),  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Repulsion 

Jieve,  from  some  recent  experiments  in  Scotland,  which  (1853).     In  London  he  published  Jb^7i  Rogers,  the 

■eem  to  have  been  carefully  made,  that  there  is  no  Compiler  of  the  First  Authorized  English  Biljie,  the 

aoonnd  for  this  reputation  in  darnel,  and  probably  none  Jh'oneer  of  tfie  English  Reformation,,  with  his  Writings 

mr  Chess  either.     Chess  is  an  annual  plant  and  veiy  and  a  Cfencahgy  of  his  Family  (1861).     Besides  tne 

eaoly  eradicated  b^  keeping  the  ground  infested  by  it  Registers  of  Westminster  Abljey,  he  edited  several  valu* 

mder  ho^  crops  for  two  years.  (t.  m.  )  able  records  for  the  Harleian  Society. 

CHESllBR,  the  county-seat  of  Randolph  co..  111.,       CHESTER,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the   west 

k  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kas-  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Chester 

kaakia,  80  miles  below  St  Ix)uis,  and  is  the  terminus  creek,  10  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia.     It  is  of« 

of  the  Wabash,  Chester^  and  Western  Railroad.     It  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 

is  Kghted  with  electric  light,  has  six  hotels,  a  bank,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  ana  Chester  branch  of  the 

two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  churches,   and  three  Reading  Railroad.     From   the   southern  suburb  of 

niiools.    There  are  also  two  flour-miUs,  two  grain-ele-  Lamokin  a  branch  railroad  extends  to  the  westward. 

ymtors,  an  iron-foundry  aiid  machine-shop,  and  inanu-  Chester  was  settled  in  1643  bv  the  Swedes,  who  called 

&otureB  of  luurrels  and  soda.    The  Southern  Illinois  it  Upland ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  first  European 

penitentiaiy  is  in  the  dty,  and  the  convicts  are  em-  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  Pennsylvania. 

ployed  in  boot-  and  shoe-making.     Chester  was  settled  It  is  now  an  important  manufacturing  centre.     Its 

m  1832,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1 855.     Its  prop-  industries  include  cotton  goods,  printing,  dyeing,  oil- 

eity  is  valued  at  $1,300,000,  though  assessed  at  less  refining,  and  the  production  of  eastings,  steel,  ma- 

thui  one-third  of  this  amount     Its  public  debt  is  chincry,  brass  ^oods,  edge-tools,  pipes,  tubes,  yams, 

166,400,  and  its  expenses  for  the  year  ending  April,  cotton  and  woollen  jeans,  cassimeres,  ayes,  oil-doths, 

1882,  were  $11,500.    The  site  is  elevated  and  the  sur-  doors,  window-sash,  bricks,  pottery,  carriages,  drain- 

ronnding  coontiy  picturesque.     There  are  coal-fields  tiles,  belting,  shoes,  morocco,  etc     One  oT  its  shipr 

mnd  inm-minea  in  tne  vicinity.    One-half  of  the  inhab-  yards  for  the  constru(^tion  of  iron  vessels  has  a  world* 

itante  jge  of  Q«rman  birth.    Populat ion.  2710.  wide  reputation.     Chester  became  a  city  in  1S66.     It 

CEffiSTEiR,  Joseph  Lemuel,  LL.I).,  D.  C.  L.  (1821-  has  one  private  and  two  national  banks,  two  daily*  and 

1882),  an  American  author  and  antiquary,  was  bom  four  wecklv  ncw8])apers,  a  svstem  of  ^aded  public 

at  Norwidi,  Conn.,  April  30,  1821.    After  p  Tr<dence  schools  (including  high  schools),  and  a  military  acadeniy 
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of  high  grade.    Near  the  city  Ls  the  Crozc^r  Theological  dry  seasons.    The  iiOory  does  not  show  till  tlie  IbBovh 

Seminary  (Baptist).     The  population   in   1 890  was  ing  year,  when  larj;e,  dhiefly  the  nppennoflt,  linndMI 

20,167.   either  die  or  grow  m  a  sickly  manner.    TbSm  has  ofieo 

CHESTERTOWN,  the  ceuntyHseat  of  Kent  oo.,  given  rise  to  the  impression  reported  in  AmBryan  woiki 

Md.,  is  on  the  W.   Dank  of  the  navigable  Chester  on  forestry  that  the  tree  is  unacoouDtably  dying  ontia 

River,  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Ba^  some  locations.    But  young  trees  soon  come  up  to  le- 

and  30  miles  directly  E.  of  Baltimore,  with  which  it  place  the  older  ones  injured  by  the  droutL 

has  daily  communication  by  steamer.    It  is  the  ter-  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  American  finevCa 

minus  of  the  Kent  County  Railroad.    It  has  a  court-  For  nulroad  purposes  it  is  not  used  where  oak  can  be 

house,  national  bank,  two  weoldv  newspapers,  and  freel^r  obtained ;  out  Professor  Augur  reports  that  it  is 

six  churches,  and  is  t^e  seat  of  Washington  College,  used  in  Connecticut  for  railroad  tie&  and  veiy  acceptably, 

founded  in  1782.    It  is  surrounded  b^  a  peach- ana  It  is  the  great  fence-timber  of  the  United  States.    ChesC- 

gjrain-growing  country,  and  has  manufactones  of  car-  nut  posts  and  rails  bring  higher  prices  than  those  from 

lia^cs^  agriciutural  implements,  straw-paper  board,  and  any  other  tree.     Chestnut  shingles  for  roofing,  and 

artificial  fertilizers.    It  is  one  of  the  oMest  towns  in  Chestnut  barrels  for  flour  and  other  dry  materials,  are 

Maryland,  and  in  colonial  times  carried  on  a  large  trade  also  popular.     It  i»  not  ffood  fuel,  the  dry  wood  having 

with  England.    Population,  2640.  only  a  heating  capacity  of  '53,  as  against  1  "00  for  hickoiy. 

CHEi^TNUT.  The  Chestnut  is  believed  to  be  onlv  It  weighs  about  41  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  when  well 
g^  y^i  Y.  n&turalized  in  Europe,  and  that  it  was  grad-  seasoned.  Though  this  indicates  light  wood,  it  seems 
p.  528  Am!  ually  introduced  or  spread  by  decrees  firom  to  want  the  ^wer  to  absorb  moisture  when  well  sea- 
BdliL^ed?*  Asia  Minor,  through  Greece,  to  Italy,  and  loned,  and  this  gives  it  its  great  value  for  poets,  which 
from  thence  over  Europe.  There  appears  to  generally  last  30  or  40  years.  It  is^  employed  to  a  con- 
have  been  large  forests  of  Chestnuts  in  Italy  during  the  siderable  extent  in  shipbuilding,  being  used  for  frames 
time  of  the  Kom^  emperors.  It  is  believed  that  the  and  fortheupperworksofsteamers  and  coasting  Te8Be]& 
Latin  name^  Castaneay  is  derived  from  Castanum,  an  an-  The  Chestnut  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  its  nuta 
cient  town  m  Thessaly.  It  exists  in  Japan,  and  during  In  Europe  the  fruit  is  laiger  than  that  borne  l^  tlii 
the  American  Centennial  Exposition  a  collection  of  Jap-  American  form,  and,  when  boiled,  enten  laige^  into 
anese  woods  was  on  exhibition,  among  them  Chestnut-  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Spain  and  ad|jaoenf 
wood  under  the  native  name  of  "  Kuri. ' '  The  Japanese  countries.  The  American  Chestnnt  is  rarely  more  thai 
form,  the  American  form,  and  the  form  now  known  in  half  the  size  of  the  European,  but  is  sweeter  and  ii 
Europe  are  all  very  closely  allied,  and,  though  in  some  eaten  freely  as  gathered  from  the  tiee|.  The  nuts  are 
works  known  as  Castanea  Japonica,  C.  Americana^  often  attacked  oy  the  chestnut  weevil,  the  larva  of 
and  C.  vesca  respectively,  are  all  united  by  Alph.  de  which  feeds  on  the  kernel  in  the  form  of  a  small  white 
Candolle  under  the  name  of  Castanea  vulgaris^  or  maggot  or  *^  worm,''  which  soon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe 
"Common  Chestnut**  Some  authors,  however,  con-  eats  its  way  out  and  finishes  its  transformation  in  the 
tend  for  the  indigenous  character  of  tne  Chestnut  in  ground.  Jh.  Packard,  howev^  believes  that  a  few 
Europe,  but  the  well-known  comparisons  between  the  remain  in  the  nuts  till  spring.  Tne  weevil  is  known  to 
flora  of  the  Atlantic  United  States  and  the  flora  of  entomologists  as  Balamnus  carwUrffffhet.  A  small- 
Japan,  and  the  greater  resemblance  of  the^  European  growing  species^  Castanea  pumuoj  is  known  as  Chin- 
to  the  Japanese  rather  than  to  the  American  form,  ouepin.  and  is  found  in  poor  soils  on  monntain-slopei 
favor  the  idea  that  the  latter  is  an  Asiatic  immigrant  tnrougnout  the  whole  Alleghany  ran^  It  usuiuly 
since  the  time  when  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  m>ws  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  but  occasional  specimens 
American  were  formed.  The  chief  of  these  character-  nave  been  known  to  reach  40  feet  and  a  dicumference 
istics  is  the  smaller  size  of  the  leaf-buds,  leaves,  and  of  3  feet. 

fruit  in  the  American  species,  though  the  trees  them-  The  California  Chestnut  is  not  a  true  Ccutanea^  hot 

selves  under  emially  favorable  circunistancesj^row  nearly  is  known  as  Castanfypsis  chrysophyUa^    Sometimes  it 

as  large.    In  Europe  some  enormous  specimens  have  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  high,  but  occasionally  rises 

been  recorded,  though  the  figures  concerning  them  vary,  to  60  or  70  feet.                                                (T.  M.) 

For  instance,  there  is,  or  was  recentlv,  a  large  one  on  CHEVALIER,  Michel  (1806-1879),  a  Frachpolii- 

Mount  Etna,  which  is  given  as  160  fectj  190  feet,  and  ical  economist,  was  bom  at  Limoges,  Jan.  13.  1806u 

204  feet  round  bv  three  several  authorities.    Trees  of  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  •ArnifipA 

50  feet  in  circumference  have  oflcn  been  recorded  in  Eu-  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  Polyteshnio  Sdiod.  his 

rope ;  20  to  30  feet  arc  common  measurements  there,  course  in  which  was  foUowed  by  one  in  the  School  of 

and  are  not  unusud  in  America  wherever  the  trees  Mines.     He  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 

ffrow  by  themselves  in  fairly  good  soil.    The  height  is  St  Simonianism,  and  published  in  the  OrganiMoUwr 

from  70  to  80  feet,  though  some  have  been  known  to  several  articles  on  this  subject,  which  attrarted  atten- 

rcach  100.    They  are  supposed  to  be  long-lived,  and  tion.    He  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  GUbe^  a 

this  is  unquestionable  as  regards  European  trees ;  but  journal  just  acquired  by  the  sect  as  the  organ  of  their 

in  America  the  writer  knows  of  numbers  of  very  large  peculiar  viewa     He  conducted  this  journal  for  two 

specimens,  certainly  about  100  years  old,  that  are  begin-  years,  but  a  division  taking  place  between  the  leaden 

nmg  to  decay ;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  sect,  he  followed  M.  Enfantin  to  M6nilmontant, 

age  of  the  tree.     It  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  where  a  sort  of  monastic  community  was  founded, 

the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  M.  Enfantin  being  the  abbot  or  pire  nmrime^  and 

Mississippi  River,  excejpt  the  extreme  north-eastern  Chevalier  one  of  tne  cardinals,  ^  But  the  Qovemment 

portion,  reaching  elevations  of  over  2000  feet     Natu-  soon  put  an  end  to  the  eccentricities  of  this  new  ChurcL 

rally,  it  seems  to  thrive  best  in  the  hilly  regions.    In  and  Chevalier,  as  editor  of  the  (r^oie,  was  condemned 

low  lands  it  is  sometimes  found  venr  vigorous,  though  to  a  year's  imprisonment  (July,  1832).^    After  the  ez* 

attempts  at  culture  on  the  prairies  have  not  been  very  piration  of  his  term  of  sentence,  which  the  Gk)ven* 

fuccessfiil.     In  the  hilly  districts  it  often  suffers  in  veiy  ment  had  reduced  one-half,  he  retracted  in  the  GMi 
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ill  duii  lie  liad  written  against  the  Christian  religion,  ^noe  to  their  influence  on  social  interooune  ,^  Cours  df 

And  WIS  sent  If  M.  lliiers  on  a  spedal  mis^on  to  the  tkoMmit  politique  (3  vols.,  1842-50) :  lasais  de  BMf 

Uiuted  States  in  1832  to  studj^the  American  8>^tem  tique  tndmtrieUe  (1843);  Vlsthme  de  Panama^  etc 

of  water  and  railway  communication.     He  gave  two  (1844);  La  Lxberti  avx  Mkats-Vhis  (1849);  Examoi 

reanto  this  purpose,  travelling  over  the  United  States,  au  Systhme  protecteur  (1851) ;  Questions  politiques  et 

Mezioo,  and  Cuba,  and  published  in  the  Journal  des  sodates  (1852) ;  La  Question  de  T  Or  (^1853) ;  De  la 

DibaiM  a  series  of  letters  which  attracted  great  atten*  Souse  probable  deT  Or  (IS^9)]  L Expedition  au  ifea> 


ndered  this  brilliant  work  as  *^  a  treatise  on  the  civiliza-  de  refavre  ses  finances  (1875),  etc. 
tion  of  the  Western  peoples."  It  was  followed  in  1838  CHEVERUS,  Jean  Louis  Anne  Madeleine  Lb- 
l^  a  work  received  with  equal  favor,  Des  IntMts  Mor  FEBVRE  de  (1768-1836),  first  Roman  Cathohc  bishop 
Urids  en  Frcmce^  etc.,  a  bnlliant  sketch  of  the  internal  of  Boston,  French  prejate  and  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
improvements  planned  bv  M.  Mole.  He  became  master  Mayenne,  France,  Jan.  28,  1768.  When  a  boy  he  de* 
of  requests  una  councillor  of  state  (1838),  a  member  voted  himself  to  the  Church,  receiving  the  tonsure  at 
of  the  superior  council  of  commerce  and  professor  of  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  appointed  prior  of  Tor- 
political  economy  in  the  College  of  France  (1840),  and  bechet  with  a  revenue  that  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
ehief  engineer  of  mines  (1841).  His  lectures  at  the  studies  with  ease,  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  a  law- 
Ccdlege  OT  France  were  very  popular,  and  he  continued  suit,  he  resigned.  He  was  made  a  deacon  in  October, 
his  eontributions  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  in  which  1790,  and  ordained  Dec  8  in  the  same  year,  this  being 
he  sustained  conservative  views.  He  was  elected  to  the  last  ordination  in  Paris  before  the  Kevolution.  He 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1845,  but  failed  to  obtain  asasted  his  uncle,  the  curate  of  Mayenne,  and  was 
%  re-election  in  1846  in  oonsenuence  of  his  views  con-  afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Meantime,  he 
eeming  free  trade,  of  which  ne  had  now  become  an  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  IVcnch 
•ident  advocate.  He  earnestly  but  vainly  sought  in  Assembly,  but  was  able  for  a  time  to  exercise  his  min* 
1847,  with  F.  Bastiat,  to  organize  in  France  a  reform  istry  in  his  own  house.  At  last  he  was  driven  out  and 
league  on  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Com-Lawljca^ue  which  imprisoned  in  Paris,  but  escaped  in  June,  1792,  and 
had  just  triumphed  in  England.  Ailcr  the  Kevolution  flea  to  England.  Here  he  speedily  acquired  the  lan- 
of  1848  he  vigorouslv  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Louis  guage,  and  bec:an  to  teach  French  and  mathematics  . 
Blanc  in  papers  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux-  m  a  school.  Within  a  vcar  he  had  gathered  a  con* 
JHondeSj  entitled  Question,  des  IVavailleurs,  comple  gregation  in  London,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop. 
meoted  in  the  Dihats  by  Lettres  sur  V  OrpanizcUion  du  and  preached  in  English.  On  account  of  his  zeal 
3Wmni£L  ^  On  account  of  the  anti-revolutionaiy  sympa-  he  was  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Dol  his  grand 
diies  which  he  displayed  in  this  contest  he  was  dis-  vicar,  and  at  the  same  time  his  friend,  Abb6  Mati^on, 
fiiflsed  fiom  his  cnur  at  the  College  of  France,  bat  having  gone  to  Boston,  invited  him  to  assist  in  mtro- 
vaa  reiiistated  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1851  he  ducing  Catholicism.  He  arrived  there  April  3,  1796, 
vas  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  charmed  the  people  with  his  manners  and  overcame 
PoKtioal  Sciences,  and  in  1852  his  sympathy  with  the  their  prejudices.  He  soon  began  to  preach  with  such 
.fltM9»  ^(^tcU  of  Napoleon  brought  him  the  nomination  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  eloquence,  that  crowds 
«f  oooDcillor  of  state.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  were  attracted  to  hear  him.  Archbishop  Carroll  in- 
eommiflBion  to  or^ize  the  French  Exposition  of  1855.  yited  him  to  take  charge  of  St  Mary's  Church  at  Phil- 
He  continued  vigorously  to  advocate  his  free-trade  adelphia,  but  his  love  for  his  Mend  prevented.  He 
TiewB,  and  was  in  1860  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  gpent  three  months  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  in 
treatjofoommeroe  between  France  and  England,  which  Midne,  bat  was  recalled  to  Boston,  where  the  yellow 
he  aoded  Cobden  in  negotiating.  Li  the  same  year  he  feyer  was  raging  with  violence.  Tne  courage,  benev- 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Senate,  where  he  took  part  olence,  and  faithfulness  which  he  displayed  in  minister- 
in  several  important  discussions  on  financial  and  in-  in^  to  the  sick  and  dving,  without  regard  to  sect  or  creed, 
dnstrial  questions.  In  1862  he  was  elected  president  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  people.  Channing  con- 
of  the  French  section  of  the  intemationaljuiy  on  prizes  fessed  that  no  minister  in  the  city  would  care  to  chal- 
at  the  second  London  Worid's  Fair.  In  the  second  \Quge  a  comparison  between  himself  and  Father  Chev- 
nrenohExpositionof  1867  the  publication  of  the  official  erus.  When  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  President 
leport  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  prepared  an  Intro-  Adams  on  his  visit  to  Boston,  the  two  highestjseats 
'ion  aux  Rapports  du  Jury^  intemationalt  in  which  ^^re  reserved  for  the  P       " 


^  ,11  "— ^ President  and  the  priest    When 

die  whole  subject  of  modem  industry  was  philosoph-  i]^q  legislature  of  Massachusetts  revised  the  oath  to  be 

iealty  treated.    This  was  published  in  separate  form  m  taken  by  citizens,  the  form  prepared  by  Father  Cheverus 

18d8,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  com-  ^^^  adopted.     When  he  began  to  collect  subscriptions 

mittr^e  to  investigate  the  state  of  apiculture.    He  was  ^o  build  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  President  Adams 

freqtiently  a  member  of  the  impenal  council  of  public  beaded  the  list,  and   Protestants  subscribed  freely. 

ine&notion.    He  was  made  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  fj^^  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  thus  erected,  was  con- 

of  Honor  in  1861,  and  has  received  a  great  number  ot  ggcrated  Sept  29,  1803.     Meantime,  Catholicism  hav 

tut&gtk  orders.    After  a  journey  to  England  the  prince  j^g  b^en  restored  to  France,  he  was  entreated  to  return, 

of  Wake  sent  him  the  medal  created  by  Pnnoe  Albert  j,„^.  resolved  to  share  the  lot  of  his  little  flocL    He  was 

§at  pionioCers  of  industrial  and  conunercial  progress  jjjgiiiy  honored  by  Protestants,  and  his  advice  eagerly 

(1875).    He  died  Nov.  29,  1879.  ^  , ,.  ,    ,  sought  on  important  matters.     His  tact  and  humor, 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  he  pubbshed  ^  ^g]|  g^  j^is  greater  qualities,  proved  valuable  in  his 

Vqies  de  OmmunuxUum  r)fitm\iar  noaition  in  a  Puritan  community.    He  was  one 


{      lire  el  Detcr^[ftion  des 


«J  JUamphon  des  Votes  de  lAmmunuxuum  peculiar  position  in  a  Puritan  commumty.    He 
Unu  (2  vols.,  with  folio  chart,  1840),  which  J^  ^i^^  founders  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  ^nd  —  ^ 
lAe  American  railroads  of  that  time  with  ret-  gaged  m  other  works  of  general  utility.    In  1810  four 


wasen* 
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new  dioceses  were  formed  in  the  Umted  States,  and  CHEVRET^^  Michel  EuotaE  (178&-1889),  a 
Father  Cheverus  was  oonsecrated  bishop  of  Boston  by  French  chemist,  noted  also  as  a  oentenariaii,  was  bimi 
Archbishop  Carroll,  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  1, 1810.  H^  at  Angers,  Aug.  31, 1786.  His  father,  a  physkaan  and 
continued  with  unabated  zeal  to  cany  on  the  work  in  professor  in  the  University  of  Angers  diea  at  the  a^ 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  preached  several  of  91,  and  his  mother  at  the  a^  of  9^  Engine  m 
dmes  in  churches  of  other  denominations,  and  held  1803  entered  a  laboratory  at  Pans,  and  in  three  yean 
public  controversies  on  Catholic  doctrines  and  practice,  had  entire  charge  of  it  In  1813  he  was  made  pro- 
He  was  active  in  promoting  education,  and  established  fessor  of  chembtry  in  the  Lyo4e  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Ursuline  convent  at  Bo^n  for\'oung  ladies*  When  began  his  investigation  in  regard  to  oils  and  iatSw 
his  friend,  Father  MaUgnon,  died.  Bishop  Cheverus  with  These  labors  had  £rect  effect  on  the  industrial  applioa- 
his  clei^  went  in  solemn  lunoral  procession  through  the  tions  of  chemistry,  opening  the  way  for  ardficial  pre- 
streets.  At  last  his  incessant  labors  and  the  severity  of  paration  of  substances,  previously  restricted  to  natund 
the  climate  began  to  tell  upon  his  health.  His  nb^'si-  methods.  In  1824  he  became  chemical  director  of  the 
cians  advised  nim  to  return  to  his  native  lana,  and  Gobelins  factory,  and  soon  discovered  the  law  of  har- 
King  liouis  XVIIL  invited  him  to  become  bishop  of  uiony  and  contrast  of  colors.  He  held  this  pomtion 
Montauban.  He  lefl  Boston  as  poor  as  when  he  en  till  his  death,  on  April  9, 1889.  He  was  also  professor 
tcrcd  it,  having  bestowed  all  his  pofficssions  on  his  in  the  3Iuseum  of  Natural  History  from  1830  to  1883, 
friends,  the  dcrgy,  and  the  poor.  Escorted  by  300  and  occupied  his  residence  here  during  the  siege  of 
carriages,  he  set  out  for  New  York,  where  he  emls^ed  Paris  in  1870.  From  1806  untU  1888  he  published  a 
Oct  1,  1823.    At  Montauban  he  devoted  all  his  ener-  long  series  of  valuable  scientific  papers,  and  many  woiis 

fics  to  his  diocese,  but  his  reputation  spread  all  over  on  chemistry.  The  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
'ranee.  In  1826,  when  a  disastrous  freshet  swept  birth  was  publicly  celebrated  in  1886,  and  oongratnk- 
tlirough  the  valley,  he  took  300  destitute  people  into  tions  were  presented  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  worid. 
his  palace.  In  the  same  year  ho  was  appointed  bishop  He  was  a  strict  abstainer  from  tobacco  and  alooholio 
of  Bordeaux,  being  consecrated  in  November.  In  his  liquors.  His  son  Henri,  bom  in  1820,  died  a  month 
new  diocese  he  established  many  religious  institutions,   before  him. 

especially  one  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  priest&  CHEYENNE,  the  capital  of  Wyoming  and  oonnty- 
promoted  uniformity  in  the  ritual,  secured  able  and  seat  of  Laramie  co.,  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
efficient  pastors  for  the  people.  Being  now  a  peer  Laramie  Mountains.  It  is  106  miles  N.  of  Denver 
of  France,  he  went  at  times  to  Paris^  where  he  was  and  516  miles  W.  of  Omaha.  The  Union  Padfio 
often  consulted  by  King  Charles  X.  with  reference  to  Railway  passes  through  the  city,  and  here  joins  the 
religious  liberty.  When  the  Revolution  of  1830  took  Denver  Pacific,  Colorado  Central  and  the  Cheyenne 
place,  Bishop  Cheverus  assisted  m  mamtammg  pubho  and  Northern  Railroads.  The  city  has  a  handsome 
OTder,  but  declined  to  attend  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  gtate  capitol,  a  fine  city-hall,  a  court-house,  an  opera- 
Dunng  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  he  opened  a  hos-  house,  a  school-house,  and  a  county  hospital.  It  has 
ptal  in  his  palace  and  placed  oyer  the  door  the  mscnp-  hotels,  banks,  daily  newspapers,  and  several  ohorehes. 

Ix>ui8  Philippe, 

was  proclaimed  _       .  .  ^  _„.„„  ^.„.,.„__      ...^._ 

1836.  ,IIchadha(la8trokoofapopl<Htyinl834,andhi8  gaddte^s,  wagiTnT^ iairiagesrsMhes^^^  Chey- 

nnremittinK  activity  hastened  his  dea>h,  which  took  place  ^nne  was  settled  in  1 867  and  incorporeted  in  1 869.    It 

*';!nS^??SS'  T  ^     '        /,»»*  .o,»v  »       •         has  gas  and  electric  light,  good  sewerage,  and  waters 

CHEVES,  Lanqdon    0776-1857),  an  Amenom  ^  f^,^  q^„  Oreek. 

rtatcsman,  born  at  Rocky  River,  S.  C,  Sept  17,  1776.  \^  jg  ^y,^  headquarters  of  extenMve  cattle-rjuring 

After  service  m  the  legislature,  and  acting  for  a  short  interests,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade.     Near  the  ci^ 

time  as  attorney-general,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  ^^,  ^„j  j,^,„  ^^  f„„„j  „„jl  j^^nt   ^ygg  ^ut.  there 

ISll,  and  jealously  support*^  the  declaration  of  war  ^^^  ^jj^^  ^„j  copper-mines.    Fort  Russell  is  within 

aj;ainst  Great  Britain.    In  1812  he  was  chairman  of  ^^^  ^•^^^^     Population   12  471 

the  committee  on  the  navy,  and  in  1813  of  that  on  oiIEYKNNES,  a  tnbe'of  American  Indians,  by 

ways  and  means.    In  1814  he  suMeeded  Hennr  Clay  ,„^gt  authorities  classed  with  the  Algonkin  tribes. 

«8  speaker  of  the  IIoum,  and  in  1815  the  biH  for  the  -,,,,     ^^^  ^^  ^ave  been  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  the 

rediarter  of  the  United  Sto^  Bank  was  lort  by  his  Ked  River  of  the  North  by  invading  Sioux.     Retnsat- 

vote  m  opposition.    But  m  1819.  the  diiectoi.  of  ihe  ■      j^      j  j,,^  Missouri,  they  first  became  known  to 

bank,  hajnnp8uc««dcd  In  obtaining  a  now  charter  In  „,^  whites  in  1803,  when  the  exploring  expedition  of 

Aj.LrwZnZ\A^nrL^^^Ir7J!  Z'l^W,  ^^t  «^^^i«  "nJ  t;iarke  found  them  situated  on  thScheyenne 
elected  nim  president,     in  omer  to  maintain  specie   n;,.^„„„„«  xu^  -oio^u  unio     t1i^<t  «i^  fail  ;•.  o«^«*nM 

payments  he  Vrcatly  contracted  the  bank  circulation,  /'^<'["^^y  *^*.^'7H-5.ilt.  SJ^Sj^-^t?^ 
Md  thus  produce.!  tempomry  distress  in  the  country    (•'.'«  hofseiucn,  and  of  wariike  habits.    Their  relaUons 

In  1822  he  was  made  cfliof  ^mmissioncr  to  carry  oit  "".^  'V^'«''& '"^'i  ^f^fl^Ch^^L  Sn 

the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  flhent,  after  which  ser-  ,.»/*'"*,.  ^Ff*  treaty  made  with  the  Chcvennes  m 

vi<«  he  held  ii«  public  office.     He  ^as  an  early  ad-  '•^-'V  no  limit  was  fixed  to  their  range  of  free  move- 

v.K-jit«  of  a  HiMithmi  wnfedc.racy,  but  in  18.32  he  "lent.    They  were  then  at  war  with  several  sunround- 

opinmiMl  th.!  nullification  movciucnt  in  South  Carolina  '"?  *"^!- .  ?^"^  r*!u '"i'*u'^"^  ''?'"^  *^®"      n"^ 

as  imixiKxlinil.     In   iH.-io  ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  ^»'»  *  **'^""<'."  "/  the  tnbe  into  two  secUons.    One 

Niuihvill..  (!..min.-r.ial  Convention,  but  in  1.S52,  in  the  of  these  remained  on  their  old  hunting-grounds,  and 

South  Carolina  (Joiivcntion,  he  opposed  secession  by  f'i^  ^^o  bioux  in  a  warwith  the  trows,  who  were 

that  Hiatfl  al.,no.     lie  died  at  Coliimbia,  S.  C,  June  <J"y.«"  westward  from  thei;  original  seat    The  other 

2.^,    IHr,7.     His   only  publications   were   essaj-s  and  section  nugratcd  to  the  region  of  the  ArkanMS  Rivw. 

reviews,  among  which  those  on  the  United  States  Bank  "•>ere  they,  joined  the  Arapahoes,  with  whom  they 

were  the  most  noted.  "'^^'^  "^^  ^'"*^  '"  *^*'^  aluance.    In  1847  their  nam- 


tan  were  eitiinated  at  5300.  Id  1851  a  new  treaty  of  this  treaty.  Whites  intruded  on  the  old  reserya* 
waa  made  with  them,  and  several  others  have  heen  tion^  and  no  effort  was  made  to  check  them.  The  an- 
made  siiioei  each  conflicting  with  the  terms  of  the  nuities  of  the  Indians  were  needlessly  delayed,  and 
ethen,  and  each  but  half  comprehended  by  the  In-  they  were  left  destitute  and  half  starving.  Gmey  were 
jUaiiB,  while  the  Government  haA  failed  to  observe  or  practically  left  landless,  except  their  right  to  hunting- 
enfinroe  ite  own  obligations  under  these  treaties.  In  grounds  south  of  the  Arkansas.  The  nomadic  tend- 
eooaeqaenoe  of  this  diversitjr  and  confusion  of  require-  encies  of  the  Indians  were  intensified  by  this  treat- 
mentB  and  lack  of  good  faith  much  distrust  arose  in  ment  Some  troubles  followed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  Indian  mind,  and  many  serious  troubles  followed,  they  were  hostile  and  must  be  punished.  No  allow- 
The  treaty  of  1861,  whose  provisions  remained  a  dead  ance  was  made  for  the  fact  that  partial  starvation, 
letter  deepened  the  hostile  irritation  of  the  Cheyennes,  through  bad  treatment,  ha^  caused  such  excesses  aa 
but  the  firat  outbreak  took  place  in  April,  1864,  brought  they  had  committed,  and  that  these  might  have  been 
about  by  an  inoonfflderate  movement  of  United  States  hindered  and  new  ones  prevented  more  easily  and 
troops.  A  ranchman  named  Ripley  complained  that  cheaply  by  justice  than  by  the  sword.  A  winter  cam- 
some  of  his  stock  had  been  stolen  by  Indians.  The  paign  and  a  severe  blow  upon  tlie  Cheyenneswas  deter- 
oflioerB,  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  demanded  no  proof  mined  on.  Gen.  Custer  led  the  assailing-party  through 
of  hifl  Btoiy,  but  at  once  set  out  with  troops,  and  at-  the  snows  of  a  Western  winter,  surprised  the  camp  of 
tempted  to  disarm  a  party  of  Cheyennes,  some  of  the  chief  Black  Kettle  on  the  Washita,  killed  103 
whoiee  horses  the  ranchman  claimed  as  his.  This  effort  warriors,  and  took  their  women  and  children  prisoners, 
was  resisted,  and  a  fight  ensued.  In  the  following  The  southern  Cheyennes  are  now  established  on  theii 
month  a  body  of  Colorado  troops  attacked  and  burned  reservation  in  the  Indisi  Territory,  the  Government 
•  Ch^enne  village,  killing  26  and  wounding  30  of  its  having  finally  succeeded  in  fixing  its  location  and  limits. 
inhabitants.  After  fnrther  troubles  the  chiefs  tmplied  The  Arapahoes  are  now  largelv  engaged  in  a^culture, 
fbr  peace,  declaring  that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  and  are  peacefnl  and  of  good  habits,  but  the  more  tur- 
diem.  l)urin^  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  bulent  Chevenno^  are  less  disposed  to  yield  their  old 
the  difficulty  the  neighboring  Indians  were  ordered  to  habits  of  life. 

move  nearer  the  fort,  that  they  might  be  protected.  During  these  troubles  with  the  southeVn  Cheyennes 
They  eomjplied  to  the  number  of  500,  forming  their  the  northern  band  continued  peaceful,  though  urged 
camp  at  oand  Creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lyons,  by  the  Dakotas  to  join  them  in  the  hostile  outbreaks 
WhOe  they  were  thus  situated  their  camp  was  suddenly  of  the  latter  tribe.  In  the  trcatv  concluded  with  the 
■omranded  by  a  body<%f  Colorado  soldiery  under  Col.  Dakotas  in  1868  the  northern  Cneyennes  and  Arapa- 
Chivington,  Who  commenced  a  ruthless  assauH  which  hoes  were  overlooked,  and  no  reservation  was  pro- 
flOOD  became  a  remorseless  massacre.  Women,  fleeing  vided  for  them.  There  was  nothing  lefl  for  them  but 
or  pra^ng:  for  merpy,  were  brutally  shot  down ;  chil-  to  continue  their  old  habits  of  nomadic  hunting.  In 
dien  were  KiUed  and  derisively  scalped ;  men  were  tor-  consequence  they  were  regarded  as  hostile.  Efforts 
tared  uid  mutilated ;  in  all,  more  than  100  were  slain,  were  subsequently  made  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
^Hiis  unprovoked  masE^cre,  which  no  action  of  the  southern  Cheyennes  on  their  reservation,  but  tney  pre- 
whites  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  Indian  wars  has  sur-  ferred  to  remain  on  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux,  on 
passed  in  brutality,  had  its  natural  consequences.  The  which  they  were  domiciled  in  1876.  A  party  of  them 
Dh^enned  flew  to  anns.  A  fierce  war  ensued  which  became  involved  in  the  Sioux  war  which  subsequently 
ooat  the  Government  $.30,000,000  *,  15  or  20  Indians  broke  out  It  was  decided  to  ounish  them  for  this  par- 
were  killed,  while  hundreds  of  soldiers  were  killed,  ticipation,  and  a  large  force  of^  trooi>s  was  led  against  a 
many  setUeis  butchered,  and  much  property  destroyed.  Cheyenne  village  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  though 
It  was  finally  ended  by  a  treaty,  whicti  was  followed  there  was  no  proof  that  anv  of  its  inhabitants  had  taken 
fay  another  treaty  in  1867  inconsistent  with  the  first,  part  in  the  hostilities.  The  village,  which  contained 
liien  in  1867  a  report  of  some  excesses  b^  the  Cheyennes  1200  inhabitajit^L  was  surprised  and  bunied,  many 
came  to  Gen.  Hancock.  He  immediately  advanced  Indians  were  killed,  and  all  their  property  and  their 
with  a  strong  force  against  a  large  village  of  the  Dog-  winter  store  of  provisions  destroyed. 
Soldier  band  of  the  Che3[ennes.  The  chiefs  tried  to  In  1877  the  decision  to  remove  them  to  the  Indian 
induce  him  to  pause  in  his  advance,  but  when  he  per-  Territoiy  was  put  into  effect.  Much  dissatisfaction 
osted  the  men,  women,  and  children  fled  from  the  vil-  with  this  movement  was  felt  by  the  Cheyennes,  who 
higBi  so  that  on  reaching  it  he  found  it  deserted.  He  were  wild  horsemen  and  had  never  been  under  the 
inimedii^y  burned  the  village  with  all  the  property  discipline  of  an  agency.  In  the  succeeding  year  this 
of  the  tribe  which  it  contained.  Then  the  Indians,  dissatisfaction  culminated  in  the  escape  of  a  l)art|^  of 
ootlawed  and  forced  to  war,  waged  it  d(!terminedly.  300  Indians  from  the  reservation  and  their  rapid  flight 
Many  soldieis  and  settlers  were  killed,  valuable  towards  their  old  home.  The  fugitives  were  hotly 
tnins  captm^,  stations  destroyed,  hundreds  of  pursued,  and  after  a  running  fight  were  captured  and 
lunses  and  mules  taken,  while  the  entire  loss  to  the  copfined  in  Fort  Robinson.  From  this  place  they  made 
Cheyennes  after  the  burning  of  their  village  is  said  by  ffmMii  escape,  and  were  again  pursued,  surrounded, 
the  Indian  commissioner  to  have  been  only  six  men  nnd  after  a  nard  fight  were  all  killed  or  wounded 
lulled  In  1868  another  difficulty  arose,  which  seems  Y^  few  returned  to  the  agency. 
to  have  originated  in  injudicious  action  on  the  part  The  story  of  the  Cheyennes  forms  one  of  the  most 
ef  the  Gk>yemment  The  peace  commissioners  had  made  strikinj?  instances  of  Government  vacillation  in  its  deal- 
a  treaty  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  in  which  ings  with  the  Indians,  of  the  unjust  dealings  of  Indian 
th^  agreed  to  snirenaer  the  reservation  given  them  by  agents,  and  of  that  blind  haste  to  punish  first  and 
treatv  m  1865  and  accept  a  new  reservation.  It  waa  investigate  afterwards,  which  have  been  so  many  times 
fltipniated  that  no  whites  should  settle  on  their  old  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Indian  wars. 
Miervmtion  within  three  years  from  October,  3867.  In  Col.  Wynkoop's  statement  to  the  Government 
Unwise  delays  ocoimed  in  canying  out  the  provisiona  respecting  the  dealings  with  the  southern  Cheyennes 
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lie  pointedly  declares  that  a   few  thousand   dollars  All  this  territory  was  encu  omimcd  b^  Fhmoe,  but  K 

applied  to  the  subsistence  of  the  starving  Indians  at  became  the  property  of  Qreai  Britain  in  1759,  and 

the  right  time  would   have   saved  millions   to    the  was  lost  to  that  country  in  the  Revolution.     IllinoiiWM 

treasury,  have  preserved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  orf^anized  as  a  county  of  yii]^nia  In  1778,  ceded  to 

whites,  have  obviated  the  nece^ity  of  hunting  and  Ohio  in  1784,  attached  to  Indiana  in  1800,  and  orgin- 

destroying  the  iniocent  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty,  izcd  by  Confre^  into  the  ^'Territory  of  lUinois     id 

and  of  driving  into  misenr  great  numbers  of  helpless  1809,   with  Kinian  Edwards  as  eoTemor.    A  State 

women  and  children.    The  Chcyennes  now  nimiber  A^ovemment  was  formed  in  1818.    The  first  resident  <rf 

about  3600.    Their  reservation  *    *    ^'- ^ '   '^^'' "^        ^       «       ^     . 

of  the  Indian  Territoir,  and,  i 

the  Arapahoes,  includes  6715     ,         '        t^       .  

they  have  shown  little  inclination  to  conform  to  the  His  object,  seems  to  have  been  to  ingratiate  himself 

new  conditions  of  life  offered  them.  with  the  Illini  Indians,  who  inhabited  all  the  neighbor- 

CHICAGO,   the  largest  city  of  Illinois,  and  the  ine  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  retreat  for 

See  Vol.  V.  county-seat  of  Cook  county,  is  the  fourth  others  like  himself     He  did  not  suooe^,  and  stayed 

p.  530  Am!  citj^  in  population  in  tie  United  States,  but  three  years.     He  was  followed  by  Le  Mai,  a  French- 

mn^ed^)^^  while  in  commercial  imoortance  it  is  second  man,  who  stayed  but  a  short  time.     He  sold  out  to 

only  to  New  York.     It  is  on  the  south-  John  Kinzie,  an  employ^  of  the  American  Fur  Cob- 

western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  18  miles  from  itf  pan^  who  enlarged  the  hut  of  Baptiste  and  becaoM 

southern  extremity,  87°  37^  W.  long.    Dearborn  obscrv-  the  first  permanent  white  settler.    An  Indian  tra^og- 

atory,  which  is  Zi  miles  south  and  }  mile  east  of  the  business  was  soon  established,  of  such  importance  that 

court-house,  is  in  lat  41°  50^  V^  N.  and  long.  W.  from  in  1804  the  general  government  erected  a  log  stockade 

Greenwich  87*  37^^  and  W.  from  Washingfon  10"  33'  named  Fort  Dearborn.     During  the  war  of  1812  this 

40.^''    The  shore-line  of  the  lake  at  the  city  is  nearly  fort  was  completely  destroyed  oy  the  Indian  allies  of 

due  north  and  south.     Chicago  is  715  miles  west  by  England,  and  until  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  in  1816, 

north  from  New  York  City  on  an  air-line,  260  north-  the  place  was  entirely  deserted  b^  aJl  save  the  Indiana 

north-east  from  St  Louis.  ^   It  extends  north  and  south  The  second  Fort  Dearborn  remamed  until  1837,  when 

along  the  lake  about  9  miles  and  west  5  miles,  having  it  was  abandoned,  the  Indians  having  all  removed 

an  area  of  about  40  square  miles.     It  is  592  feet  above  westward,  and  there  was  no  further  necessity  of  the 

the  sea-level,  and  was  originally  but  a  few  feet  above  garrison  ;  it  remained  standing  until  1856,  when  it  war. 

the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  the  grade  was  raised  in  1867  demolished  to  make  way  for  commerce.     The  first 

§tom  5  to  10  feet,  making  the  present  level  of  the  city  noticeable  impetus  given  to  Chicago  was  fn  the  project 

14  feet  above  the  lake  at  the  East  Side  and  28  feet  at  and  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 

the  West — a  sufficient  grade  for  drainage.    The  bayou  conri&ctin^  the  South  Branch  of  the  river  with  the 

called  the  Chicago  River  divides  the  city  into  three  Illinois  River  at  La  Salle,  a  distance  of  96  miles.    The 

nnequal  parts,  called  the  North,  South  and  West  Sides;  building  of  this  canal  was  first  agitated  in  4814,  bat 

the  larger  part  of  the  trade  is  on  the  South  Side.    This  not  until  1823  was  a  board  of  canal  oommisnonen 

bayou  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  appointed :  and  the  ground  was  not  broken  until  July 

been   made   verv   deep   bv  dredging,  banking,  etc.  4,  1836.    The  canal  was  completed  in  1848,  at  a  cost 

About  five-eighths  of  a  mile  directly  west  it  separates  of  about  $6,500,000.    The  highest  point  of  this  canal 

into  two  parts,  called  the  North  Branch  and  the  South  was  originally  12  fbet  above  the  lake,  bnt  in  1876-80 

iBranch,  the  airection  of  each  indicated  bv  its  namoj  the  city  deepened  it,  at  a  cost  of  $3,251,621,  and  ita 

and  both  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore-line  or  highest  point  is  now  8}  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake, 

the  lake.    This  bayou,   its  branches,  and  numerous  This  change  of  depth  was  of  immense  advanta^  diB- 

artificial  ^^  slips' [  furnish  a  harbor-frontage  of  38  miles,  pensed  wiui  locks,  gave  a  constant  current  miffiaent  lo 

nearly  all  of  which  is  improved.    This  does  not  indude  Keep  the  channel  dean,  and  to  cany  ofif  the  Bennn 

the  harbor  proper  of  the  lake.    Along  this  river  are  of  the  city  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour.     ISc 

located  the  large  grain-elevators,  lumber-yards^  etc.,  canal  leads  into  rich  coal-fields,  fine  building-stone  and 

and  most  of  the  railways  have  connection  with  it  fertile  agricultural   re^ons,  and  the   traffic  in  these 

Originally  the  site  of  the  city  possessed  few  natural  branches  of  business  is^  no  insignificant  part  of  thi 

advantages,  no  beauty,  and  was  far  frx)m  healthfril ;  whole  business  of  the  city.    In  1829  the  first  snnref 

but  the  city.  State  and  national  governments  have^  by  was  made  and  the  first  census  taken;  the  latter  showM 

artificial  improvements  so  changed  all  these  conditions  less  than  ten  families  outside  thv.  walls  of  the  fixl 

that  few  cities  of  its  size  have  superior  advantages.  The  prospect  of  a  speedy  completion  of  the  cana 

Name  and  History, — The  name,  Chicago,  is  pro-  attracted  settlera,  about  four  hundred  coming  in  Sep- 

nounced  by  some  to  be  an  Indian  word  for  "wild-  tember^  1831.    The  year  1832  witnessed  Airther  gains 

onion,''  a  plant  which  originally  grew  in  great  abun-  in  immigrants;  the  opening  of  the  first  school,  with 

dance  along  the  borders  of  the  river.    B^  others,  with  twelve  pupils ;  the  first  Sundav-school,  with  thirteen  ir 

more  dignity  if  not  with  more  aocurapy,  it  is  traced  to  attendance ;  and  the  establishing  of  Uie  first  pcvk* 

a  corruption  of  the  word  checaqua,  a  term  given  by  the  packing  house — a  business  in  which  Chicago  has  now 

aboriginal  Illini  tribe  of  Indians  to  a  long  line  of  chieft,  no  rival  in  the  world.    In  1832,  Congress  appropriated 

and  by  early  geographers  to  the  territory  of  the  Missis-  $30,000  for  improving  the  lake  harror,  which  monef 

sippi  Valley  from  the  source  of  the  river  to  the  Oulf ;  was  received  and  appfied  to  its  purpose  the  same  year; 

the  meaning  of  the  word  cAeca^tia  is '^strong."    The  this  was  accompanied  by  the  erection  of  about  one 

2rst  white  men  known  to  have  visited  the  site  of  hundred  and  fiflv  frame  houses,  with  a  family  for  eadi, 

Chicago  were  Fathers  Marquette  and  Joliet,  Jesuit  and  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  with  a  week^ 

missionaries,   who  in    1662-63  passed  up   the  river  mail  service.     Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  cky  in 

through  the  South  Branch,  through  Mud  Lake  to  the  March,  1837,  and  its  rapid  growtn  in  i)Opn]ation  and 

TVs  Plaines  River,  and  on  to  the  Mississiooi  River,  wealth  since  that  time  is  shown  by  the  touowing  taUe: 


.'^ 

F«V«1MM>. 

aiisr 

»,.o™,T.X 

Debt 

IRW 

4470 

1      938,812 

$      6,30.-, 

ISW 

SB,ee9 

7.7S0fiM 

2S.a70 

log^ioa 

87,053,512 

373,315 

4.139,708 

iiaso 

603,998 

117,133,M3 

3,899,11» 

12,752,000 

4,227,'lOa 

13,752,000 

4,237,493 

12.751,500 

Valvu 

Taatlm. 

Total 

1,123 

39,9Se 
53,066 

62,013 

67 

i8,ffre 
Tbot 

14,899 

1,190 

68.646 
65,013 

76,912 

Xnda  and  bkntportBtloii... 

h»lpii«oIl£ - 

Total- _. 

166.168 

35.602 

191,760 

The  cenansof  1890  makes  the  population  1,098,576, 
and  rwKs  Chicago  to  tJie  second  [ilaee  among  Awericau 
dtiee.  This  great  increase  was  pan  due  to  tlie  aii- 
nezatioD  of  suburban  tvwus,  tlje  large  town  of  Hyde 
Park  and  the  smaller  oneti  of  I^ke.  Lake  View,  and 
pmrta  of  Jeffereon  and  Cicero,  buine  brought  witliiu 
the  tity  Umits.  These  variuuB  additions  increased  tlie 
um  of  Chicago  to  150  square  miles.  Tlie  rapid  gi-owili 
of  thtB  city  IB  without  parallel  in  the  world,  and  its 
pdpnlatinn  promises  a  continued  rapid  increase. 

One  of  toe  greatest  conflagratJODS  of  modem  times 
waiiBCTweii  in  Chicago  at  9.30  p.  h.  on  Suiid.iy,  UcL 
9,  1871,  and  continued  until  the  following  Tuesday 
annii^  It  b^an  in  the  south-west  i«irt  of  the  city, 
and  WM  eaniea  by  a  strong  south-weat  wind  directly 
duDOgh  tbe  finest  and  wealthiest  parts  of  the  city.  The 
total  WM  boned  over  was'2100  acres,  or  nearly  3} 
■gun  Huka;  llie  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was 
I7,4fiO;  penine  rendered  homeleea,  98,500  ^  killed, 
Bflii]72D0.  llietotalloBBonbulldingBwas$50,(K)0,000; 
OB  peninal  property  and  merchandise,  $140,000,000: 
Md,  $190,000,000,  of  which  about  $44,000,000  was 
teoovend  od  inmrance.  Contributions  for  the  i«Uef 
oftliefin^nfiererscameiD  ftvm  all  parteof  the  world, 
and  one  month  sJler  the  Gre  $3,500,000  was  subscribed 
and  •2,05q.000  of  this  pwd  in.  About  $7,000,000  was 
euatrUnited  from  outside  eoiutws.  The  burnt  district 
was  not  mfletcd  to  lie  idle.  Buildings  began  to  arise 
befi»e  the  aehcB  were  cold,  and  three  years  aflcrwotd 
bat  k  lue  tnuw  of  the  fire  could  be  found.  The  new 
dty  jaandt  better  built  than  the  old,  and  its  rapid  ro- 
mmjr  fimn  the  Btanefying  effects  of  its  great  contlugra- 
Uoa  wkI  its  marreUoos  growth  for  the  last  twenty  years 
an  the  wonder  of  the  centnrr. 
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and  Alton ;  I^ttsburg.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago;  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul;  Pittsburg,  Cincmnati, 
and  St.  Louis ;  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quinoy ;  Illi- 
nois Central;  Michigan  Ceutrel:  Chicago,  Rock  Isl> 
Mid,  and  Pacific ;  Lake  Shore  ana  MichigiLn  Southern ; 
Chiearo^and  Grand  Trunk ;  Cbica^  and  Eastern  Illi- 
nois; Wabash,  St.  Louis,  and  Pacific;  Baltimore  and 
Ohio;  Chicago  and  North-western;  Chicago  and 
Atlantia  The  entire  roilwaF  system  embraces  more  than 
25,000  miles  of  track.  With  their  connections  \hey 
reach  every  cityandtown  of  importance  in  the  country, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  farthest  North  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  About  ninc^undred  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily,  making  1800  arrivaband  departures,  car- 
rying 50.000  passengerH  and  120,000  tons  of  freight. 
The  traffic  of  these  n»ds  is  immense,  representing  gron 
receipts  of  about  $500,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  over 
$50,000,000.  The  principal  d^ls  are  the  Central,  on 
the  West  SidcLuear  Madison  Street,  into  which  come 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  and  the  Pttte- 
burg,  Cincinnatj,  and  St.  Louis  finm  the  east,  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  from  the  north  and  the 
north-west,  the  Chicago,  Buriington.  and  Quincy  frum 
the  west  and  the  south-west,  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and 
St.  Louis  from  the  south  and  the  south-west.  The  great 
North-western  system  has  its  d6p6t  on  the  North  Side, 
near  FiSih  Avenue.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Michi^^ 
Southern  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacifia 
occupy  one  d^p6t  on  the  South  Side.  The  Dlinois  Cen- 
tral i6p&t  is  on  the  lake,  at  tho  foot  of  Lake  Street 
Streetcars  run  everywhere  through  the  rity,  on  nearly 
each  alternate  streeL  There  are  three  companies— the 
Chicago  City  Railway,  operating  principally  on  the 
South  Side  (Ihis  company  introduced  in  1883  the  end- 
leas-cable  power  of  propelling  its  cars,  and  several  of 
its  lines  are  run  by  tnis  motor  with  great  success) ;  thr 
North  Chicago  City  Radway  Company,  operating  chiefly 
on  the  North  Side,  though  runnmg  to  the  South ;  and 
the  Weat  Division  Radway,  confined  to  the  West  Side 
largely,  and  crossing  on  Madison  Street  to  the  South. 
Some  of  these  lines  are  7  miles  long,  making  the  round 
trip  14  miles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  dearanoea 
at  the  j)ort  of  Chicago  in  1883 : 


Arrived. 

Oearod. 

Veweli. 

TonnagB. 

Vemtit.  Tonnag*. 

Ametf^n  vaweie  torn 

11314 

■"gS 

11,781     S,8ffi,un 

m         88.2W 

184         67.477 

11.967 

8,812,464 

12,015    S,Ma,87t 

Kailwmu,  etc— Nothing  has  contributed  more  to 
tbe  grovtb  of  Chicago  than  its  railways,  and  nothing 
■dda  mon  to  its  power,  iu  bunness  facilities,  and  its 
wealth.  Hm  fint  road  to  reach  the  city  was  the  Lake 
Shon  and  Michigan  Southern,  in  February,  1852 ;  the 
Jfiehigui  Centtai  reached  the  city  in  May  of  the  same 
Tear.  Hie  first  road  boilt  from  uie  dty  waa  begun  in 
J84T,  OD  a  fine  towaid  Qalena ;  there  were  42  miles  of 
dm  in  ISOOl  Now  there  are  neariy  for^  different  roads 
■asriBg  in  tbe  oi^,  making  it  the  greatest  railway  cen- 
^  m  ua  wotld.    The  Driocipal  roads  are  the  Chicago 


-al  Btainai. — In  the  general  volume  of  bua> 

ness  transacted,  Chicago  stands  second  only  to  New 
York,  and  it  is  first  in  the  trade  in  lumber,  live-stock, 
and  grain  ;  in  these  three  commodities  it  leads  all  the 
cities  in  the  world.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  clears 
iug-house  in  1865  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
annually  has  been  accurately  ascertained.  With  the 
exception  of  the  years  1875-78,  during  which  time  there 
waa  a  general  financial  depression,  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  buaineaa. 
This  mcrcase  was  141  per  cent,  between  the  years  1873 
and  1S83,  and  about  sixfold  increase  between  ISCC  and 
1883.  The  increase  of  1883  over  1880  was  46  per  cenL 
The  Mowing  table  exhibits  the  amounts  as  given  i» 
the  clearing-house  reports  for  the  ycais  named : 
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1865  (Omos.)  $319,006,000.00 

1866 453,798,648.11 

1867 ^.  580,727,331.43 

1868 723,5>f)3,l  14.91 

1869 734,604,919.91 

1870 810,670,036.28 

1871 868,930,754.20 

1872 993,060,503.47 

1873 1,047,027,828.33 


1875 $1,212,817,207.54 

1876 1,110,093,624.37 

1877 1,044,678,475.70 

1878 967,184,093.07 

1879 1,257,756,124.35 

1880 1,725,684,894.85 

1881 ^.^  2,249,097,450.60 

1882 2,366,536,855.00 

1883.........^.  2,525,622,994.00 


.874 1,101,347,948.41 

The  duties  collected  on  the  foreign  trade  were  bs 
follows : 


1874 $l,a58,496.22 

1875 1,609, 15r.21 

1876 1,454,725.85 

1877 1,448,705.01 

1878 1,451,535.87 


1879 $1,807,052.71 

1880.. ••••••••••••••    2,548,406.87 

1881 ^..    2,932,030.61 

1882 3,696,711.09 

1883 4,075,166.85 


The  (nrain- trade  of  Chicago  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  A  review  of  it  shows  a  most 
wonderful  development  and  a  present  status  that  almost 
challenges  belief  In  1838  the  receipts  in  grain  were 
78  bushels;  in  1840,  lO^OOO  bushels  were  marketed; 
five  years  later  the  receipts  had  grown  to  1.025,620 
bushels ;  and  in  1850  there  were  marketed,  of  all  sorts  of 
grain,  1,830,968  bushels.  From  1850  the  ^wth  in 
the  grain-trade  was  very  rapid,  and  the  receipts  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  flour,  reduced  to  the  equivalent  of 
wheat,  in  1860,  were  31,108,759,  and  in  1870,  54,745,903 
bushels. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  receipts 
and  shipments  of  flour  (reduced  to  bushels)  and  all 
kinds  or  grain  at  Chicago  since  1870 : 


Year.  Bushels. 

1871  (rocelved)...    83,518,202 

1872 88,426,842 

1873 98,935,413 

1874 95,611,713 

1875 81,087,302 

1876 97,735,482 

1877 : 94,416,399 

1878 13-4.086  5a> 

1879 138,K>4,571 

1880 105,855,370 

1881 145,020,829 

1882 126,ir>5,i^3 

1883 104,924,7:32 


Year.  Bushels. 

1871  (shipped)....  71,800,789 

1872 83,364,224 

1873 ^..  91,597,092 

1874 84,020,691 

1875 72,369,194 

1876 87,241,306 

1877 90,706,076 

1878 118,675,269 

1879 125,528,379 

1880 154,377,115 

1881 140,307,597 

1882 114,864,933 

1883 141,720,259 


The  shrinkage  for  1882  was  caused  by  a  shortage 
of  com  to  the  extent  of  over  500,000,000  budieb, 
the  loss  falling  more  heavily  on  Chicago  because  of 
Its  closer  relation  to  the  corn-belt  than  upon  other 
cities.  In  1883  the  business  Regained  sdmost  its 
highest  point  The  following  exhibit  shows  the 
enormous  transactions  in  grain  at  this  mart : 

Received. 
Flour,  bbls.. 
Wheat,  bush., 
Corn,        " 
Oat«,         " 
Rye, 
Uariey,     ** 


1883. 

4,295,515 
20,364,155 
74,412,319 
36,502,283 

3,838,554 


1882. 

4,378,864 

22,326,680 

49,224,522 

26,975,137 

2,052.214 

2,066,633 


4,643,011 

ToUl  in  bushels  164,924,732    122,350,074 

1882. 


188L 

4,942,911 

15,077,051 

78,276,422 

24,941,397 

1,460,102 

6,561,520 

148,549,591 

1881. 

4,639,388 

17,474,641 

74,213,837 

23,250,297 

1,177,464 

3,057,655 

140,051,010 

The  direct  export  of  wheat  to  Europe  in  1882 
amounted  to  2,270,586  bushels,  and  of  com  to  1,260,908, 
and  in  1883  wheat  2,124,441  bushels,  com  2,893,870. 
The  capacity  of  the  elevatora  of  the  city  is  24«450«000 


Shipped. 
Flour,  bbls.. 
Wheat,  bush.. 
Com,        " 
Oats,         " 

Ry^ 

Barley,     " 

ToUl  in  bushels  141,720,259    117,182,590 


1883. 

3,999,431 

11,728,754 

71,666,508 

31,845,993 

3,838,554 

4,643,011 


3,995,332 

19,905,319 

49,264,167 

23,975,177 

1,928,874 

4,130,069 


bushels.  There  are  twenty-four  elevaton,  raiignig 
from  the  Fulton,  with  a  capacity  of  300,000  bnsbdi, 
to  elevator  D  of  the  Chicago.  Burlhiglon,  and  Qnincf 
Haiht)ad,  with  a  capacity  or  1,800.000  buflbek  Six 
others  have  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  Di^da  each.  Be- 
sides these,  the  steamers  and  lake-craft  laid  up  in  thii 
port  for  winter  provide  additional  storage  of  about 
10,000,000  bushels,  and  these  are  genexallj  fiUed  etch 
year. 

As  a  live-stock  market  Chicago  has  no  riral  in  tlie 
world  as  a  primaiy  receiving-point.  The  centre  of  tbe 
trade,  both  in  live-stock  and  in  packing,  is  at  the  UnioD 
stock-yards,  which  are  situated  in  the  aouth-waten 
part  of  the  city,  about  six  miles  from  the  comt-hooBe. 
These  yards  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in  the 
world ;  all  railroads  entering  and  leaving  the  dty  htfe 
connection  with  them.  They  comprise  345  acres  aad 
have  a  capacity  for  21,000  cattle,  75,000  hogs,  25,000 
sheep,  and  500  horses,  or  about  150,000  daily.  There 
are  in  the  yards  31  miles  of  drainage,  7  miles  of  streeti, 
3  miles  of  water-troughs.  10  miles  of  feed-tnraglis- 
1500  open  and  800  covered  pens  for  stofk.  They  wtn 
opened  for  business  Dec  25,  1865,  and  the  cost  of 
building  was  $3,000,000.  The  water  is  supplied  horn 
an  Artesian  well  1100  feet  deep.  The  foQowing  siiowi 
the  receipts  and  shipments  for  the  past  three  yean: 
Year.  Cattle.  Hogs.  Sheeft 

1881.  Beceived,    1,498,550       6,474,844        493,604 
"       Shipped,        938,712        1,289,679        253,988 

1882.  Beceived,     1,582,530       5,817,504        628,887 
«       Shipped,        921,153        1,787,918        814,200 

1883.  Received,     1,878,944       5,697,163       749,917 
"       Shipped,        966,758        1,363,750        374,418 

The  estimated  value  of  all  the  stock  sold  in  tUi 
market  during  the  year  1883  is  tSK)l, 252,772.  Tbe 
value  of  the  hogs  alone  was  $84,609,375;  of  cattle, 
$110,550,550;  of  sheep,  $3,000,100;  and  of  calm, 
$423,122.  The  number  of  hogs  received  m  1857  wn 
244,345 ;  in  1862  it  reached  1,348,890,  feU  off  in  1865 
to  849,311,  reached  1,286,326  in  1866,  2,652,549  io 
1871,  and  3^488,528  in  1872.  The  receipts  of  cattle 
were  48,524  m  1857,  and  increased  steadily  evexy  yetr, 
reaching,  in  1872,  684^075.  Until  reoentlv  theoltle 
received  have  been  largely  shipped  to  the  Etsten 
market,  while  the  hogs  have  been  dressed  and  pad[ed, 
but  during  the  year  1882,  of  the  l,582.530catt]ereoavei, 
345,000  head  were  made  into  cannea  goods  and  900,000 
fell  into  the  hands  of  dressed-beef  shippen.  In  189 
the  number  of  cattle  packed  was  697,000. 

The  pork-packing  mterest  is  a  vast  one.  nie  nmi- 
bcr  of  nouses  engaged  is  twenty-threeu  with  a  CKpmtj 
of  71,250  hogs  per  day.  Owing  to  toe  &ihiie  of  tk 
corn-crop  there  was  in  1882  a  railing  off  of  1,100,000 
hogs  packed,  as  compared  with  the  pwfkw  jw 
This  serves  to  show  the  intimate  rdationi  of  the  «■» 
crop  with  this  interest  The  aggregate  packing  fti 
the  vear  1883  was  4,222,780  headTta  agaiut  5,697,163 
received,  leaving  nearly  1,500,000  for  further  shipment 
The  number  of  hogs  packed  in  1851-52  was  22,036; 
in  1860-61  it  was  271,805;  in  1870-71,  919,197;  in 
1871-72,  1,225,236;  in  1872-73, 1,456,65a ^ There wa« 
twenty-seven  packmg  firms  in  1872,  bendes  several 
smaller  houses;  one  firm  alone  packed  373,725  bogs 
during  that  season.  Hie  packmg  of  beef-prodncu 
reached  51,606  head  in  1860,  and  92,459  in  1865.  Sax 
that  time  it  has  been  declining,  partly  on  aoconnt  of 
the  erection  of  packing-houses  farther  west,  and  pai4f 
because  the  use  of  refingerator-cars  allows  the  shipiMOt 
East  and  to  foreign  markets  without jpnoliqg.  Iht 
following  tid>le  shows  the  amount  of  hog-piodaBli 
handled  for  the  kst  three  yean: 


Iba^       13>^r87,745       106,»44,533      139,971,943 
82,288  79,366  53,636 

S1,M3,«71         48,23^343       72,010,073 


dmnta,  Iba- 
roA,  bbU, 

Laid. 

Bhlppta.  iwL  

Otred  niMU,  llw.,       782,903,729      630,036,679     643.904,263 
Porit,  bhU,  319,099  431,361  340,307 

iMti,  IbK,      278,631,733      240,661,733     265,226,039 

In  Uie  InmbcT-trade,  Chioago  u  the  great  distribut- 
ing-pout of  tlie  West.  I>ariiig  the  year  1883  it 
nceiTed  hy  lake  and  nul  1,009,910,000  feet  of  lumber, 
tbeooat  (iKdndingtronspoTtation,  asoTting,  piliDg,  dock- 
age, etc.)  beiiiK  $4,400,000.  For  the  Bhipmeut  of 
1,005,000,000  aet  during  the  same  period  the  railroada 
nedved  t4,000,000,  ana  the  receipts  of  reasel-owners 
wore $3,000,000.  Alargepartof  this  lumber  is  dressed 
and  manofagtored  here,  giving  employment  and  sup- 

Grt  to  over  50,000  peisoos  and  ^Kregating  over 
2,000,000  annually.  The  receipts  of  lumtwr,  eslu- 
■ire  of  ihinglea,  were,  in  1852,  147,816,292  feet;  in 
18eOtheTwere262,4g4,626feet;inl870,  1,018,998,685 
feeL  The  number  of  Bhingles  received  during  the 
maa  years  wbb,  respeotiTely.  77,080,500, 127,894,000, 
652,091,000. 

In  nunming  np  the  senenl  buMness  of  the  <nty  the 
fbllowinc  t«ble,  taken  nom  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  flhowi  the  estimated  valne  of 
th»  raiiona  artidee  shipped  during  the  years  1882  and 
1883,  with  aaompaiiaon  of  totals  Tor  preceding  yean : 


,262.163,000 


.   .         — Aooording  to  the  cenBue  of  1880,  id 

Chicago,  there  were  SSlOmannfaoturiDgeBtablishmonla 
wiHi  »  capitiJ  of  $68,836,885,  employing  79,414 
bandi,  of  wktou  62,431  were  males  above  nxteen 
yoMR  of  ago.  The  total  amount  paid  in  waees  during 
the  pnnons  year  me  $34,653,462 ;  the  value  of  the 
matfiah  nied  was  $179,209,610,  and  the  value  of  the 
moduola  $249,022,948.  The  development  of  manu- 
nMtnrinx  iaAvtry  haa  not  kept  place  with  that  of 
tndo  MM  olMnnMVce,  bat  the  report  of  the  year  closing 
Deo.  31,  1883,  ihows  that  Chicago  ranks  nfUi  among 
tbo  maonfiutariag  cittee  of  America,  and  shows  a 
awtmtrr  rate  of  ioorease  in  this  deportment  than  any 
01^.  AhnoBt  every  branch  of  manufactunog 
_. ..  c — J  1. —  e^>eoi«Uy  thoee  in  wood,  iron, 
ty,  eta  The  princfpal  manu- 
are  inn,  floor,  distilled  liquors,  agricultural- 
~'~  poA  aod  meats,  boote  and  shoes,  leather, 
"-*-*•"-      "'■■•^building    employs   many 

_  ,- -kboot  one-foiuHi  of  the 

.  of  the  <Bty,  especially  its  commerce,  ia  baaed 

on  tlie  nradnelioaa  of  its  maou&ctures,  and  about  one- 

I  <n  its  popnUtion,  or  65,000  hands,  are  engwed 

HI         lU  oonbgoitf  to  the  fmeeta  of  Michigan.  Wis- 

eoi      .  and  Uinneoota,  and  to  the  copper-  ana  iron 

irF  ImJu  Superior,  give  it  great  advantwe  ia 

dwte     Ezeellent  oliff  tor  making   Mok, 

nwn^pe,  etc.,  is   finnd   in  abnndaaoa 


near  the  city,  and  over  2,500,000,000  biioks  are  made 
annually. 

There  are  7  distilleriee,  30  breweries,  67  rectifying 
houses,  141  wholesale  liquor-houses,  T5  saloons  for 
malt  liquors,  50U0  for  diatilled  liquors,  477  oigar  mann- 
tiictoriea,  7  lobaoco  manufactories,  9000  lioe^ed  retail 
sellerB  of  tobacco.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  &om 
liquors  and  tobacco  for  the  year  1883  was  $8,774,891. 

Gig  Adminutratum,  etc — The  city  is  divided  into 
18  wards,  numbered  consecutively.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  and  two  aldermen 
from  each  of  these  wards.  The  municipal  receipts  for 
1883  were  $8,772,578.18,  and  the  total  expenditure 
$8,497,606.26.  The  number  of  buildings  in  the  city  at 
the  close  of  1881  was  137,098.  During  the  year  1882 
there  were  erected  3113  new  buildings  and  2005 
wooden  sheds,  making  the  total  number  of  buildings 
at  the  close  of  1882,  afler  deducting  fifteen  destroyed 
by  fire  in  that  year,  142,201.  The  cost  of  the  new 
bnildinKsiQl882was$l6.286,760.  The  materials  used 
were  ohiefly  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  the  ordinance 
passed  after  the  great  fire  of  18T1  forbidding  the 
erectJon  of  wooden  buildings  inside  the  monid^ 
boundaries  bein^  still  in  force,  in  spite  of  frequent 
attempts  to  rescind  it.  Its  provisions  have  necesaaiily 
added  to  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  city,  while  en- 
suring the  general  safety  against  a  repetition  of  the 
memorable  conflagration.  The  fire  aepartment  of 
Chicago  ia  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  It  consists 
of  33  engines,  9  hook-and-ladder  companies,  6  chemical 
engines,  and  emplovs  397  men  with  1T8  hoiscs.  It  has 
37  buildings,  worth  $305,150;  real  estate,  $214,655: 
apparatus,  $558,667.38;  total,  $1,078,472.38.  Of 
rubber  hose,  41,739  feet  is  used  by  the  department,  an^ 
503  miles  and  2694  feet  of  main  and  distributing  pipes. 
The  number  of  fires  in  1832  was  1304,  involving  s 
total  loss  of  $569,885.  The  expense  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  same  year  was  $552,000.  The  police  force 
consists  of  657  men  in  regular  employ;  there  are  17 
stations,  with  a  value,  including  the  land,  of  $321,455. 
During  the  year  1882,  32,800  arrests  were  made, 
$159,495  of  fines  were  imposed,  $121,929.37  worth  of 
property  reported  stolen,  $91,265.35  worth  of  property 
recovered.  The  expenditures  of  the  pohce  depart- 
ment  for  tjiis  year  were  $745. 542  for  salaries,  $68,423. 50 
for  misceDaneous  expenses,  $21,000,  for  new  sites  and 
buildings;  total  expenditures,  $834,965.50.  This  de- 
partment is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  dty,  hot 
IS  under  excellent  discipline  and  ranks  among  the  best 
in  the  country  for  official  integrity. 

Chi«igo  now  stands  third  on  the  list  of  larsfe  Ameri- 
can cities  in  its  death-rate,  the  number  of  dei^iB  pel 
thousand  inhabitants  being  23.60,  whQe  in  New  York 
it  is  29.64;  in  Philadelphia.  22.62 ;  in  Brooklyn,  24.84. 

The  department  of  nealth  tornishes  the  following 
table: 


isplenMots, 
eotton,  and 


DeMtuL 

Ko.orD*«tlM 

1875 

407,000 

7,899 

19.41 

420,000 

20.41 

439,770 

8,026 

450,000 

7,422 

16.50 

475.000 

16.01 

503,  SOS 

10,462 

H0.79 

540,000 

35.69 

560,  G93 

13,234 

23.60 

]ff«  CHICAGO 

F^mwUnt  tiUffriM  U,  imjyrr/ve  the  health  conditions  have  «^ere  in  lue.  at  the  eloae  of  the  j^ear  1882, 11,784  fir 
f^e««  iaiKl«,  ari/J  ar^  r»oBi<J«re^i  fairly  nooesifaL  f  umI  3J49  for  <hL    Hie  dectzio  light  ia  in  me  m 

la  J^,>$2tfa«pr»;vai]InjrdirfretioDoftheiriDd  waasooth-  many  paUic  boDdingB,  hot  has  npi   yet  been  a&- 
fr^Mt :  th0s  mean  t^jmpc^ratare  waa  4'/'.6.  highest  89^.5,  pkyed  far  the  city  fi»r  the  atieeCa.   The 


'yw4«t  TM  below  z^fsrri.    The  rain  fall  was  41.18  city  has  been  greatly  extended  in  reemtyeanjuidofei 

ifv;hea.    The  mean  annual  relative  humidity  was  75.4  380  miles  of  pipe  are  in  nse.    The  North,  West,  ttd 

per  t^tt  Sooth  Sides  are  connected  with  33  bridges,  whiw  tn 

H^fU^' ,Siippfy,— The  water-works  of  Chicago  form  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  squarasHiait,  and  swing  on 

one  of  the  largest  and  best  systems  in  the  worid.    The  central  pivots  when  boats  are  panog.    In  1868  a  tOBKl 

wkUtr  m  taken  from  the  lake  two  miles  from  the  shore,  was  made  nnder  the  South  Bruich  nt  Wanhingt^m  itirin 

n^'>;ive'i  at  two  points,  and  thence  distribnted  over  the  It  is  1608  feet  long,  including  the  entnnceiy  has  a  dt 


*M-«    «  f»«.«»fa'j-'plpe,    <#«     i^7VTv>i«     «  tv    «v^w  uii^u*         vru   a'acuvtAa  v«juju«.b    *w«w  vwi«i.  lu    «ufv   uuuv^K    MUV   ■■■■111    imMWJll  UI    Ull 

17,  IfM,  the  work  of  building  a  tunnel  under  the  lake  river  at  La  Salle  street,  and  connects  the  North  and 

waA  l^e^un,  and  finish^;']  J>ec.  6,  1866.    A  shaft  which  South  Sides.    Its  length  is  1890  feet,  and  it  oost 

oTMiniMtM  of  an  iron  cylinder  *J  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk;  $54^,000.   The  boulevards  of  Chicago  snrpaas  those  of 

from  this  a  tunm;l  extends  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  any  other  dty  on  the  continent;   thev  are  250  feet 

and  Ml  right  antfKx  with  the  shore;  the  diameter  of  wide,  finely  paved,  shaded,  and  kept.   They  are  reserved 

t  hti  tunnel  is  5  HMst,    At  the  east,  or  crib,  end  it  is  66  f  >r  oairiage-driying,  and  form  a  connecting  cham  be- 

i'tuit  U;l';w  the  watf;r -level  of  the  lake,  under  a  head  of  tween  the  prindpal  parks.    There  is  a  continuous  drive 

IH  Uu'X^  with  a  velrxsity  of  4^*9  miles  i>cr  hour,  and  of40  miles  of  boiuevard.  Theparksare  many,  large,  and 

will  deliver  57,fXX)/XXJ  ffaHoiis  of  water  dailv.    At  the  beautiful.    The  oldest  and  bek  is  Lincoln,  on  the  North 

wfifer  end  of  the  tunnel  stands  the  ^*  crib.  '    It  was  Side,  having  a  iront  of  more  than  two  miles  on  Lake 

built  on  the  shore,  and  towel  out  July  25,  1865.    It  is  3Iichi^n.     It  contains  310  acres,  and  is  noted  foriti 

built  of  logs  a  ffXit  STpiare  bolted  toffether.    Its  dimen-  flower-beds,  zoological  gardens  and  groves  of  natand 

sioiiN  um  *JHi  feet  in  diameter,  401  lect  high.  The  form  trees.    Going  west  and  south  from  the  north  end  of 

iM  jHfnt^igonal,   with  three  walls  11  feet  apart;  the  this  park,  a  Doulevard  3}  miles  lone  leads  to  Hma- 

diunjei4;r  of  the  central  space  is  25  feet,  within  which  boldt  Pork,  containing  194  acres.    Thence  south-west 

dfi  iron  cylinder  9  feet  in  diameter  reaches  to  the  tun-  bv  boulevard  2  miles  is  Ghirficdd  Park,  fimner^ called 

nnl  iHtlow.    I'lie  water  is  fonxKl  by  the  engines  into  the  Central    It  is  directly  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 

tower,  from  which  it  is  diHtrilmtcd  by  its  own  weight  Chicago    River  about  ^  5}   miles,  and    contains  185 

tiirouKh   piiMSH  U)  all  parts  of  the  city.     (Sec.  also,  acres.    Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Jodcey  Driving  Ptrk,  t 

AQiiKiMKrrH,  V(jJ.  I.  p.  272.)    A  similar  tunnel  was  great  resort  in  the  sporting  season.    One  ana  one-half 

conntru(!UKl  a  few  yearn  after,  7  feet  in  diameter  and  6  miles  south  lie  Dougla;)  Pork,  containing  171  acres, 

niiliw  long,  ruMfiintf  sout1i-w(>Ht  under  the  city  to  the  and  beautified  with  a  hike  covering  over  12  acretk    A 

rnrtwr  of  Ashland    and   Blue    Island    avenues   and  boulevard  connects  Douglas  Paric  with  the  south  mik 

Twi'tity-scoond  stnuit.     In  thcHo  works  is  the  largest  svstem,  the  most  western  of  which  is  9  miles  nom 

cn^iDe  in  the  world,  being  12(X)  horse-power,  with  a  iWglas.    These  south  parks  lie  just  outside  the  dty 

fly  wIkmiI  26  feet  in  diameter,  pumping  2750  gallons' at  limits,  and  contain  in  all  1055  acres,  14  miles  of  intoior 

<Mic.li  Hl.nike,  and  (^mting  t2(K),(KK).    Ihe  four  engines  drives,  and  30  miles  of  walks.    The  two  main  divisioas 

lion*  are  lupial  to  .'((KM)  horH(^iK)wer.    The  supply  of  of  these  parks  ore  approached  by  two  grand  paik* 

w.i(4«r  In  puni,  (*(m)1,  and  inexhaustible,  and  the  pump-  ways,  called  the  Brexel  and  Grand  boukvards,  the 

WW.  capapity  of  the  entire  syntem  is  15(),(HX),0()0  gidlons  finest  in  the  oountr^r.    The  former  is  modelled  aiW  the 

daily.     Tlio  higlicHt  lu^lual  supply  has  Ih^cu  78,000,000  Avenue  Tlmpdratrice  of  Paris.     Oomixig  north  from 


and  t)i(Mvt>rkH  amnow  the  pn>porty  of  the  city.     The  eventuallv  connect  this  with  the  sonUi  parks;  this 

t « it al  ox pi«n.M(*  tor  t lie  yoar  I SS2  waM$  1,307,590. 55.  The  boulevard  is  600  feet  wide.    Beudes  those  named, 

iiii'onio  for  th(«  Hiinui  tiuio  w:u4  $L47i{,.'iS(\.  17,  leaving  a  there  are  manv  smaller  parks  distributed  overthe  dty, 

l»:ilani*««  to  tlio  rnvlit  of  the  oity  of  $IOi^,79*).()2.  tlie  largest  of  which  are  Lake,  containing   about  10 

Strrr'ts,   /hrk'jt,  fti\    <\Vith  the  ox(V()tion  of  a  few  m'res.  and  Union,  about  6  acres.    These  small  paika 

nirt'otM  whioh  abut  on  tho  lake  and  an*  intoHoriMl  with  ore  the  lungs  of  the  city.     On  the  parks  within  the 

by  tho  rivor  iind  ilM  br:uu'hc8.  the  HtnvtH  of  (^hioa^o  iimfines  of  the  city  $12,330.28  were  expended  in  1882. 

aiv  n^fsulnrly  laid  out«  >vith  nn  avorafro  of  SO  foot  m  The  finest  and  most  elaborate  building  in  Chicago  is 

width,  and  onvts  oaoh  othor  at  richt  an.clos.     Tho  nuni-  the  new  court-house  and  city-haU.     It  was  begun  soon 


iiitlos.  and  in  1SSl\  T'v     Thon«  an^  now  noarlv  \000  tho  uuxlom  Frenoh  Renaissance  style  of  arehitecture, 

unlos  of  Htnvts,  Kimio   tiMm  't  to  9  milos  in  longth.  >vith  a  oolonnado  story  of  Corinthian  columns  surround- 

Mi4m  of  I  ho  p:\vomonts  uro  in  an  uns;uisf:iotor\*  oim-  ing  tho   sub-building;  the  columns  are  of  polished 

ditiiMi,  owini;  (o  tho  natiin'  oi*  tho  8oil  and  tho  oharao-  granito,  .^5  foot  high,  and  support  an  e^s*>^t^-jm>por- 

tcr  and  uu.iritY  of  tho  n):\torial!i  um'd.  tor  tho  most  i^art  tioncii  ontablatuiw  whioh   is  divided  into  arehitimve, 

w\Hvlon  NivkH.  whioh  s|HHHhlv  dtvay.     AMph:d(,  gninito«  frioio,  and  oi^mii'O.     Over  this  entaUatore  is  an  atti& 

ami  duraMo  matorials  anMviuinc  into  us«\     Tho  siroots  stor>'  with  allegorical  groups,  each  neaiiy  12  feet  high, 

ait»  woll  li|;ht«si  with  ^aji  and  oil-lauu^  of  whioh  there  itn^resonting  Acricultiuv,  Commeree,  Msbhsnicsl  Aiik 
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Pknj^,  etc  The  building  is  120  feet  high,  the  fa^ed  pupils,  72«509 ;  the  salaries  paid  teachers  amounted  u 
on  Washington  and  Eandolph  streets  being  about  280  1771^065.37,  while  the  total  pay-roll  was  $846,207.10, 
feet  high,  and  the  tower,  when  completed,  wiU  rise  to  a  makmg  the  average  cost  per  pupil  on  average  daily  at- 
heig^t  or  376  feet  The  hall  has  cost  about  $4,000,000  tendance  $16.55.  Of  the  teaching  force  there  were 
aheidy.    It  is  used  for  both  city  and  county  business.   60  principals — 37  in  grammar  schools,  20  in  primary 

The  next  bailding  is  the  new  post-office  and  custom-  schools,  and  3  in  high  schools.  There  are  special 
hooae,  bnilt  by  the  government  and  finished  in  1881  superintendents  for  German,  music,  and  drawing.  The 
at  an  expense  of  $6,000,000,  including  cost  of  ^und.  total  school  revenue  for  1882-83  was  $1,434,571.32,  and 
It  oocnpies  a  square,  measures  344  by  240  feet  is  three  the  total  expenditure  $1,327,837.63.  The  per  cent  of 
stories  nich,  with  a  basement  and  attic,  built  of  stone  school-tax  on  the  total  amount  levied  was  28.2.  The 
in  the  style  known  as  Romanesque  with  Venetian  treat-  high  schools  cost  $50,810.13  in  1882,  at  an  average  cost 
ment  The  basement  and  ground-floors  are  used  by  the  per  pupil,  the  enrolment  being  1377,  of  $43.83.  The 
poot^offioe  department ;  the  second  floor  is  for  customs,  schools  for  deaf-mutes  enrolled  57  pupils,  with  6  teach- 
intemal  revenue,  sub-treasury,  commissioners  of  pen-  era,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $4264. 10,  or  an  average 
ncms,  and  mail  agents;  the  third  floor,  for  courts  of  cost  of  $71.53  per  nupil.  Evening  schools,  conducted 
the  United  States  and  for  offices  connected  with  the  during  a  portion  or  the  winter,  in  1883  had  a  total  en- 
Department  of  the  Interior.  rolment  of  6956  pupils,  at  an  average  cost  per  pupil  of 

The  Exposition  building  was  erected  in  ninety-six  $8.94.    In  the  evening  high  school  the  average  cost 

dm  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.     It  is  the  largest  p^^r  pupil  was  $13.55.     The  total  value  of  the'school 

^muding  in  the  world  without  interior  supports,  being  property  in  1883  was  $6,210,073.80.     In  the  school 

1000  by  225  feet    It  has  accommodations  for  50,000  census  for  1882,  24L693  persons  were  under  21  years 

people.   The  Republican  national  conventions  of  1880  of  age,  155,166  were  betweeifthe  ages  of  6  and  21,  and 

and  of  1884  were  held  in  the  south  end  of  this  building.    1 10,389  were  between  6  and  16. 

Next  in  size  to  this  is  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  on  the       Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  many  educa- 

West  Side. ^  There  are  several  buildings  connected  with  tlonal  institutions,  among  which  are  4  theological  semi- 

this:  itissaidtobethe  best-ordered  hospital  in  the  world,    riaries,  1  college  of  photographv,  2  musical  ooUeges,  3 

and  has  accommodations  for  about  1000  patients.    The   I iteniry  colleges — ^in  all.   14  colleges,  art-schools,  and 

Board  of  Trade  building  is  opposite  the  city-hall,  on  seminaries.    Of  the  medical  colleges,  there  are  4  of  the 

Washington  street     The  bulk  of  the  business  of  t lie  regular  school,  1  eclectic,  2  homoeopathic,  1  college  of 

-city  is  transact€d  here,  the  daily  trade  oitcn  reaching  pharmacy,  1  training-school  for  nurses,  2  eye  and  ear 

10,000,000  bushels  of  cash  and  future  deliveries  of   mfirmaries,  1  dental  mfirman%  13  hospitals,  12  freedis- 

grain  and  other  products.     It  deals  in  all  products  ex-   ])ensaries,  26  homes  and  asylums,  12  medical  societies, 

oept  lumber,  for  which  there  is  a  Lumber  Kxchanire.    and  1025  practising  physicians,  of  whom  about  100  are 

Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  (/olunibiim   women. 

WorldTs  Fair,  in  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary       Churcfies. — Chicago  has  more  than  350  churches, 
of  the  discovery  of  America.     The  buildings  for  this  and  83  religious  societies.    The  Roman  Catholics  stand 
Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Jackson  Park  will  first  in  numbers,  with  1  cathedral  and  44  churches  and 
have  considerably  greater  floor  ^pace  than  the  Cen-  about  45,000  memoers.     The  Methodist  Episcopal  de- 
ienniaJ  Exhibition  of  1876.  nomination  has  36  churches,  5686  members,  10,000  Sun- 

^e  Chicago  tJNiYEBSirrCg.  9  )stands  upon  grounds  day-school  children,  and  proncrty  valued  at  $750,000 ; 
in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  presented  for  the  purpose  the  Lutherans  have  32  churcfies,  15,000  members,  6500 
by  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  On  the  same  Sunday-school  pupils,  and  pmperty  valued  at  $400,000. 
Cioonds  are  the  D^rbom  Observatory,  containing  the  The  other  principal  denominations  have  churches  a.s 
finest  equatorial  telescope  in  the  country,  and  a  menu-  follows:  Baptist,  29;  Christian,  4;  Con^gational,  19; 
ment  over  the  mausoleum  of  Douglas ;  it  is  a  simple  Protest  ant  Episcopal,  16;  Rcfonned  P^piscopal,  8 ;  Jew- 
colwnin  35  feet  high  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Douglaa    ish,  12;  Presoytenan,  24;  Unitarian,  3;  IJniversalist,  3. 

HduccUion, — The  public  schools  of  Chicago  take  a  Tliere  are  22  cemeteries,  14  convents,  60  temperance 
hi^h  rank  for  efficiencv,  but  cannot  be  considered  suf-  societies,  80  trades  unions,  and  704  secret  societies,  in- 
ficient  for  the  demand,  as  the  increase  of  population  eluding  73  Masonic,  59  Odd-Fellows,  33  Knights  of 
<»n8tant]v  exceeds  both  the  expectations  of  the  muni-  Pythias,  24  Knights  of  Honor,  etc. 
<npal  authoridcs  and  the  power  of  the  taxpayers  to  anti-  There  are  11  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  the  most 
cipate  the  expenditure  required  for  public  purposes,  important  of  which  is  the  Chicago  Public  Libmry, 
In  1840  the  total  enrolment  in  the  public  scnools  was  which  was  opened  in  Januar>',  1873.  It  is  sustained 
317;  in  1850,  1919;  in  1860,  16,547;  in  1870,  38,939:  by  taxation,  $50,000  being  appropriated  to  its  use  in 
in  1880,  59,562;  and  in  1883,  72,509;  but  fortius  total  1882.  In  June,  1883.  there  were  94,606  volumes  on 
enndment  there  are  only  56,583  sittings,  12,919  pupils  its  shelves;  376,475  volumes  were  taken  out  during  the 
receiving  instruction  during  only  one-half  the  daily  previous  year,  and  543,456  persons  made  use  of  its 
oohool  session,  and  2480  applicants  being  excluded  for  reading-room,  while  the  visitors  to^  the  reference-tables 
want  of  room.  The  pressure  upon  the  public  schools  numbered  42,734.  The  librarian  is  William  Frederick 
is  measurably  reHevca  by  private  schools,  denomina-  Poole,  LL.D.  Tlie  yearly  augmentation  has  been 
tional  and  secular,  which,  without  public  aid,  provide  10,000  volumes  since  1875.  It  is  now  proposed  to  iisa 
for  32,038  pupils.  The  denominational  schools  arc  Dearborn  Park  as  the  site  of  a  suitable  nre-proof  build- 
chieflly  Roman  Uatholia  and  are  taught  by  lay  instruc-    ing  for  the  library. 

toiB  or  by  members  of  religious  orders.  In  1872  the  In  the  issue  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books, 
nnmbOT  of  pubUo  schools  was  32,  with  45  building,  Chicago  stands  next  to  New  York  among  American 
475  teachers,  38,035  pupils  enrolled ;  toachers*  salaries  cities.  The  daily  papers  especially  are  large,  influen- 
amoonted  to  $359,588,  and  the  assessed  value  of  build-  tial,  and  have  large  circulation  ;  the  Times  and  Tribunt 
ings  was  $1,071,100;  real  estate,  $1,194,452.  In  1883  are  each  valued  at  about  $800,000.  The  first  paper 
the  number  of  school-buildings  was  68;  teachers,  1107;    was  started  in  1833  and  called  the  Democrat^  veing 
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edited  and  published  bv  John  Wentworth ;  in  1861  it  LLB.,  and  Hon.  Heniy  Booth,  LLD.,  are  insepaiaUly 
was  mergea  into  the  Tribune.    The  News  has  a  daily   connected  with  its  history. 

circulation  of  100,000,  the  Tnl/une  of  65,000,  Timex  of  The  Rush  Medical  CoUe^  at  one  tmie  a  deMrtment 
65,000,  Inter- Ocean  of  18,000,  and  the  Journal  of  of  the  university,  is  now  ii^ependent  of  it.  TheTicv- 
10,000.  There  are  in  all  2^4  periodicals,  of  which  25  ntudes  through  which  Chicago  has  piiflnd  hsve  Biite- 
are  daily,  125  weekly,  and  the  others  at  longer  periods ;  rially  interfered  with  the  financial  inosperity  of  tbe 
there  are  about  60  juveniles  and  35  reli^ous  papers,  university,  but  during  the  twenty-fonr  yean  of  its  lu»- 
There  are  numerous  publishing-houses  of  books,  whose  tory  it  has  graduated  from  its  litmiy  departmeiit  about 
issues  are  of  a  high  standard  of  hterary  and  mechani-  300  students,  and  from  the  law  depaitanient  800.  amooc 
eal  excellence.  whom  majr  be  found  not  a  few  names  which  are  Donoiea 

There  are  over  200  hotels,  capable  of  accommodating  in  the  political,  religious,  and  bnanesB  woild. 
from  50  to  1000  guests  each;  among  these,  the  largest.      In  the  year  1865,  an  astronomical  society  haYing 
are  the  Grand  Pacific,  Palmer's,  Sherman,  Tremont   been  formed,  the  tower  of  the  Dearborn  Observatoiy 
The  Palmer  House  cost  about  $3,500,000,  and  the  was  erected  bv  the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon.     This  has 
Grand  Pacific  about  the  same.  been  burnished  with  one  of  the  largest  tdcaoopes  in  the 

Theatres,  art-galleries,  and  public  halls  are  numer-  world  and  with  all  the  necessaiy  apparatos  for  astronom- 
ous,  most  of  them  dating  since  the  great  fire  of  1871.  ical  work.  The  director  of  the  observatoiy  gives  instmo- 
They  are  generally  of  a  style  of  magnificence  creditable  tion  in  that  department  of  the  nniveisity.  (a  A- J 
to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  city.  The  churches,  col-  CHICKADEE  (cmomof.),  a  titmoas&  a  smiul  osome 
leges,  and  asvlums  also  arc  of  fine  arr-hitecture;  impos-  nasserine  bird  of  the  genus  PbruM^  sab-nmily,  BariMtf 
ing,  and  costlv.  But  tho^chief  peculiarity  of  the  gen-  family  Pctridce,  Several  distinct  species  of  titmice  re- 
eral  aspect  of  Chicago  is  the  number,  regularity,  and  ceive  the  name  '* chickadee"  in  North  America,  the 
capaciousness  of  its  business  blocks  and  building,  in  best  known  of  these  being  the  bhudc'Capped  [Paanu 
which  regsutl  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  city  on  airicapdhui).  This  has  the  crown  and  nape,  with  the 
the  Western  continents (m.  f.  s.  k  A.  o.  M.)       chin  and  throat,  glossy  back,  separated  by  wnite;  the 

CHICAGO,  UNIVERSITY  OP,  in  the  citv  of  the  upper  parts  erayTsh-ash,  the  lower  white,  shaded  on 
same  name,  owes  its  ori^n  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Doug-  the  sides  with  rusty-brown;  the  wings  and  tail  full 
las.  It  was  his  intention  to  found  a  university  which  slate-color,  edged  with  hoaiy-whitish,  the  bill  bbck; 
should  be  worthy  of  the  Western  metropolis  and  partake  the  feet  leisuien-blue.  It  averages  in  length  5i  inches; 
of  its  enterprise  and  prosperity,  and  vet  Dc  under  the  fos-  extent  of  wings,  8  J ;  wing  and  tul,  each,  2  J;  tarsus,  }. 
'tering  care  of  the  State.  With  this  purpose,  in  the  It  is  an  abundant  and  familiar  inhabitant  of  the  wood- 
year  1854  he  made  known  his  willin^ess  to  give  ten  lands  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  especially  in  New 
acres  of  the  oak-grove  near  the  lake-snore  in  the  south-  England,  the  Middle  States^  and  adjoining  re^ons ;  it 
em  division  of  Chicago  whenever  assurances  should  bt>   is  hardy,  and  resident  even  in  the  most  severe  winten; 

S'ven  that  suitable  buildings  would  be  erected  and  that  of  active  habits  and  sprightlv  manners,  witli  the  vei^ 
le  institution  would  be  established  upon  a  permaneut  characteristic  note  of  which  the  name  chickadee"  u 
bains.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  Apnl  2,  1856,  an  imitation.  It  is  a  prolific  bird,  laying  six  or  ei^t 
the  proposed  site  was  conveved  by  contract  to  the  Rev.  pggs.in  a  nest  constructed  with  little  art^  but  often  with 
J.  (a  Burroughs  in  trust  On  Jan.  30, 1857,  a  charter  infinite  labor,  in  a  natural  or  artificial  excavation  on  a 
was  granted  Dy  the  State,  naming  a  board  of  trustees,  tree-stump  or  fence-post,  composed  of  grasses,^  mosKS, 
of  which  Judge  Douglas  was  the  president  and  a  ma-  hair,  fur.  feathers,  ete.,  and  the  eggs  are  white^fuDly 
jority  of  the  members  were  of  the  Baptist  denomina-  sprinklea  with  reddish-brown  dots  and  spots.  There 
tion,  to  which  Mrs.  Douglas  belonged ;  out  it  was  added  are  numerous  other  species  of  chickadees,  both  of  North 
that,  ^  ^  otherwise  than  that  the  msgon^  of  the  trustees  America  and  of  the  Old  WoridL  The  former  are — P,  a. 
and  the  president  of  the  university  shall  for  ever  be  of  HptenhionaUi,  a  large  variety  witli  a  longer  taily  the 
the  same  religious  denomination  as  the  msgorit^  of  this  feathers  of  which  and  of  the  wings  are  more  hrcadlljr 
con)oration.  no  religious  test  or  particular  religious  pro-  edged  with  hoary- white ;  this  inhabits  the  North-westen 
fession  shall  ever  be  held  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to  States  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  P,  cardUntnm  is 
any  department  of  the  university  or  for  election  to  any  smaller,  with  shorter  tail  and  less  hoary  edging;  of 
professorship  or  place  of  honor  or  emolument  in  it ;  but  the  Southern  States.  P.  a.  ocddenJtaUs  is  a  vanety  of 
the  same  shall  be  open  alike  to  persons  of  any  religious  the  first,  from  the  Pacific  coast  P.  meridunuUu  is  a 
faith  or  profession.       Judge  Douglas  held  the  office  of    darkerKX)lored  species,  from  the  Mexican  border  and 

President  of  the  board  till  his  death,  in  June,  1861.    southward.     P,  montanus^  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
inoe  that  time  the  place  has  been  filled  by  Hon.  Wm.    distinguished  by  a  white  streak  over  the  eye.   llie  foce- 

B.  O^den^  LL.D.,  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  LL.D.,  and  going  are  all  very  similar  to  the  P,  atrwapSlus.  The 
N.  K.  Fairbank.  chestnut-backed  chickadee,  P  ru/escensj  of  the  P^uafic 

The  university  was  opened  Sept  29,  1858,  with  J.    coast  region,  has  the  back  and  sides  bright  chestnut, 

C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  as  the  president  He  the  throat  sooty,  the  cap  dark  wood-brown.  In  P, 
has  been  succeeded  bv  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D. ,  Hon.  hudsonicus,  so  abundant  in  Northern  New  England, 
Alonzo  Abemethy,  and  Galusha  Anderson,  S.  T.  D.      Canada,  and  northward,  the  crown,  nape,  and  bade  are 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  make  the  standard  as  high  as  clear  hair-brown,  and  there  are  other  cnaraeters.  P 
in  any  American  college.  Among  its  professors  are  Dr.  ctVicft/«,  of  Alaska  and  Siberia,  is  larger  than  the  fore- 
James  It  Boise,  the  author  of  numerous  Greek  text-  goin^,  and  otherwise  different  The  habits  of  all  the 
lxx)ks ;  Dr.  Wm.  Matthews,  widely  known  by  his  works  species  are  much  the  same,  and  shared  to  a  mat  ex- 
in  English  literature;  and  Prof  Alonzo  J.  Howe,  of    tent  by  other  jRirtmis.  ^       ^  Ob^  Ol) 

the  mathematical  department    Ladies  are  admitted  to       CHICKAHOMINY,  a  river  in  the  eastern         of 
the  same  advantages  as  gentlemen  in  all  the  classes   Yiiginia  which  rises  on  the  border  of  Hanover  » 
of  the  university,     The  law  department  was  opened    about  20  miles  north-west  of  Riohi       L      1% 
Sept  21, 1858,  and  the  names  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne.    «outh-east  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ja 
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It  emptiee  about  40  miles  south-east  of  Richmond.  It  forces.  Again  there  was  a  sharp  correspondence  witb 
is  about  75  miles  long,  but  is  navi^blo  only  a  short  dis-  G^n.  Halleck,  in  which  he  was  strongly  urged  to 
tanoe  for  small  steamboats.    Dunng  the  civil  war  of    advance. 

1861-65  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  which  is  bordered  Meantime,  the  Confederate  government,  in  the 
by  numerous  swamps,  served  as  the  innermost  natural  matest  concern  lest  Bragg  should  be  overpowered,  or- 
defoDoe  of  Richmond,  and  near  it  were  fought  the  fol-  dered  Buckner  to  abandon  KnoxviUe  and  East  Tennes- 
lowing  battles  in  McCleUan*s  campaign  of  1862 :  Fair  see  and  join  Brag^  without  delay.  Further  remforce- 
Oaka,  Hay  31 ;  MechanicsviUe,  June  26 ;  Ghiines's  ments  were  sent  nim  with  Qen.  Polk  from  Alabama 
MiUi,  June  27 ;  Savage  Station,  June  29 ;  Glendale,  and  Longstreet  from  Virginia,  and  with  this  increase 
June  30 ;  Malvern  Bful,  July  1.  Again  in  Grant's  of  numbers  he  was  told  he  must  fieht  He  posted 
campaign  of  1864  the  bloody  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  Polk  in  and  around  Chattanooga,  ana  Hardee  on  the 
was  fought,  June  3,  on  the  same  nound  as  Gkines's  Knoxville  Railroad.  Chattanooga,  thus  strengthened, 
Mills.  See  Cold  Habbor,  and  other  articles  on  these  being  too  powerfhl  for  a  direct  attack  in  front,  Rose* 
battles.  crans  moved  his  army  down  the  river  and  crossed  be- 

GHICKAMAUOA^^a  post-hamlet  of  Hamilton  low  on  pontoons,  rafls  made  of  boats,  and  by  the 
county,  Tenn.,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  bridge  at  Bridgeport,  which  had  been  repaired.  The 
12  muea  east  of  Chattanooga.  It  is  notc-d  for  the  Federal  army  was  then  set  in  motion  on  the  left  bank 
•oene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  compUcated  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  and  strike  his  rear. 
b(^tle8of  the  civil  war,  fought  Sept  19  and  20,  1863,  Crittenden,  on  the  Federal  left,  moving  down  the 
between  the  Union  army  commanded  by  Gen.  W.  S.  Sequatchie  Valley,  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to 
RoaecransL  and  the  Confederate  army  under  Oen.  advance  directly  upon  Chattanooga.  McCook,  with 
Braxton  Bragg.  Chattanoo^  was  for  both  armies  the  t;he  right  wing,  crossing  at  Caperton  and  Bridgeport, 
atntegie  point  of  die  campaign ;  success  would  be  with  ^^  instructed  to  advance  through  the  mountain-passes 
Ibe  one  wnieh  should  oocu^v  and  hold  it.  to  Valley  Head,  and  thence  by  Summerville  and  Al- 

Chattanooga  is  a  great  railroad  centre,  and  stands  in  pine  to  threaten  the  enemv's  communications  at  Rome, 
Ibe  narrow  and  impwtant  gateway  fh)m  Tennessee  into  i"  Georgia.  Thomas,  with  the  centre,  was  to  pass  the 
the  fertile  counties  of  Georgia.  To  the  south  and  west  Racoon,  cross  the  Lookout  Mountain  by  several  gaps, 
Ibe  mountains  are  broken  into  subordinate  ridges,  sep-  and,  passing  through  McLemore's  Cove,  to  march  upon 
anted  by  creeks  and  vdleys,  which  form  natural  obsta-  Lafayette.  Crittenden  crossed  the  river  August  20, 
elea  to  an  advance  on  die  town  from  that  direction,  and  on  the  21st  he  shelled  Chattanooga.  By  the  1st 
Rom  west  to  east  the  principal  among  these  are:  1.  of  September  the  entire  Union  army  was  across. 
Sand  Mountain,  the  northern  extremity  of  which  bears  Bragg  was  not  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  Rose- 
the  name  of  Racoon  Ridge ;  2.  Bevond  Ix)okout  crans's  purposes,  nor  did  he  fail  to  observe  that  in 
Greek  is  Lookout  Mountain,  2400  feet  high,  but  having  carrying  them  out  the  Union  general  had  injudiciously 
a  practicable  terraced  base  as  it  declines  toward  the  extended  his  army.  In  the  presence  of  a  sagacious  and 
rirer;  3.  Beyond  Rocky  Creek  is  Missionary  Ridg'^  ^ary  foe  he  had  separated  his  three  corps  oy  difficult 
through  the  northern  gap  of  which  a  road  runs  to  mountains.  Determining  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
Ronville ;  4.  South-east  of  Missionary  Ridge  and  ^^rag^  onlered  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  to  march  upon  Lafay- 
aoron  the  West  Chickamauga  Creek  lies  Pigeon  Moun-  ^tte,  now  the  objective  pointy  with  the  divisions  of 
tain.  The  Chattanooga  River,  rising  above  Wayette,  Buckner  and  Walker.  He  withdrew  his  stores  from 
mne  northward  into  the  Tennessee  at  the  city.  A  Chattanooga  and  abandoned  the  place  because  it  was 
ocmunon  watershed  for  these  streams  is  found  in  the  "ntenable,  yet  hoped  to  reoccupy  it  after  a  battle.  He 
McLemore's  Cove,  which  forms  a  great  gap  through  or  intended  to  give  desperate  battle  upon  the  left  centre 
between  the  ridges  mentioned.  of  Rosecrans,  hoping  to  crush  him  before  he  could 

GKml  Rosecrans  had  remained  for  months  apparently  ^SS®"^*??*^  ^^  forces. 
inaetive  after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  or  Murfrees  The  Union  general  was  in  excellent  spinta.  Cnt- 
boiwigh,inwhichhehaddefeatedBraffg,  Jan.2, 1863.  tenden,  on  Sept  8,  had  occupied  Chattanooga  with 
When,  at  last,  June  25,  after  repeatea  remonstrances  ^^^  brigade,  and  had  marched  the  rest  of  his  command 
from  Gen.  Halleck,  he  began  his  southern  movement,  ^  Ringgold,  on  the  railroad  between  Chattanooga  and 
the  elements  seemed  to  conspire  against  him;  an  in-  I>alton,  hoping  to  intercept  Buckner,  who,  however, 
eenant  rain  for  seventeen  days  imi^ed  his  advance,  ^^  already  passed  him  on  the  way  to  Lafayette. 
and  hia  movements  were  necessarily  slow.  His  force,  Thomas  was  marching  to  Lafayette,  and  McCook  waa 
called  "The  Army  of  the  Cumberland,'*  numbered  s^i^l  movmg  m  the  direction  of  Rome.  Thus,  while 
•boiit  60,000  men,  divided  into  threw  corps,  under  Gens,  the  Union  general  thought  his  enemy  was  contem- 
Crittenden,  Thomas,  and  McCooL  Supporting  the  platmg  retreat,  he  was  himself  m  immment  penl  of 
army  of  5be  Cumberiand  by  a  concurrent  movement  l^avm^  his  unsupported  left  and  centre  crushed  by 
npon  Knoxville  was  a  column  under  Gen.  Bumside,  of    overwhelming  numbers. 

about  20,000.    To  resist  this  Federal  advance  Gen.    ,  Bragg  had  received  all  available  reinforcements,  the 
Bragg  had  about  60,000  men,  posted  chiefly  at  Shelby-   duty  of  guarding  the  raihx)ad8  and  bridges  m  rear  bemg 


with  about  10,000  men.    The  first  scheme  of  Rose-  Rosecrans  and  his  commanders  had  discovered  the 

ns  waa  to  turn  the  Confederate  right    Bragg  fell  Confederate  purpose  and  their  own  error.    Thomas, 

ily,  deatroymg  the  bridges  and  railroads  as  who  was  still  in  McLemore  s  Cove,  grasped  the  situa- 

9d    toward  Chattanooga.    Thus   impeded,  tion,  and  sent  word  that  McCook  must  make  a  forced 

moved  very  slowly.    He  crossed  the  Cum-  march  to  close  up  on  his  right     In  canning  out  the 

intains  August  16,  and -then  spent  a  month  new  orders,  McCook,  ignorant  of  the  country  lying 

tbe  communications  and  coneentratlng  his  between  Thomas  and  himself,  and  that  there  was  a 
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road  over  the  top  of  the  moantaiti,  was  obliged  to  tofcj  this,  troops  woe  honied  up  from  tlie  right  ti 

make  a  long  circuitous  route  around  the  rear,  which,  reinforce  him,  and  the  tide  seemed^  to  have  tamed  b 

had  the  enemy  been  intending  to  move  in  that  diree-  bis  favor,  when  an  nnfixtanate  mistake  dumged  thi 

tion,  would  have  left  the  right  flank  of  Thomas  ex-  aspect  of  affairs.    Gen.  Wood,  on  the  right  oentie 

posed.    Fortunately,  however,  the  closing  up  on  the  being  explicitly  directed  to  dose  up  to  the  left  on  Bev 

right  was  %sf[wted  by  the  morning  of  September  18.  ndds,  did  so,  and  thus  unwittingly  kft  a  gap  m  tii 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.    Crittenden,  encounter-  Union  front,  which  Longstreet  was  not  dow  to  peroaiTe 

bg  unexpected  resistance  at  Ringgold,  had  &11en  back  Into  this  he  poured  his  tinoops,  loUing  np  the  Unioi 

across  the  Chickamauga.  '  During  the  day  and  nijght  right  and  centre,  sending  both  flying  toward  Chatta 

of  the  18th  dl  the  troops  were  placed  in  posiuon.  nooga  and  Rossville.    Thus  Thomas  seemed  kfttolu 

Hie  entire  Union  army  lay  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  fate,  with  no  possibility  of  socoess;  and  if  Thomii 

Chickamauga,  the  rieht  still  on  McLemore's  Cove,  wero  routed,  no  one  could  estimate  the  disaster  of  the 

and  at  first  the  left  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  mills.    During  l»oken  army  in  flight  across  the  Tennessee  and  void  of 

the  night  the  whole  force  was  moved  northward  ly  the  aU  elements  of  reoryomization.    But  help  was  at  hand 

flank,    Thomas,  in   £ront,  overlapping   the   left   of  The   first   unlooked-for   aid  came   in    the    form  of 

McCook.     Gen.  Gordon  Granger  s  command  was  in  Sheridan's  division,  which,  held  finnhr  in  hand  amid 

reserve  in  front  of  lloss^'illc ;  Cnttenden  was  posted  in  Uie  flying  troops,  joined  the  right  or  Thomas  with  a 

rear  of  the  centre ;  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Rose-  defiant  mui  to  the  enemv,  and  checked  the  flank  mov^ 

crans  were  in  rear  of  the  right  centre;  other  reserves  ment    Upon  Thomas,  thus  reinforoed,  the  brunt  of  a 

wero  in  scattered  positions  toward  Chattanooga.    It  new  and  more  vigorous  attack  fell:  hestoodlikearock, 

was  now  manifest  tnat  it  was  Bragg's  purpose,  while  and  received,  as  he  deserved,  tne  iq>peUatioa  *'The 

trying  to  overwhelm  the  Union  centre,  to  turn  its  left  Bock  of  Chickamauga.'' 

and  cut  Boeecrans  off  from  Chattanoo^  The  Con-  With  the  rapid  oispersion  of  the  right  and  eeniie 
federate  army  lav  that  night  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  McCook  and  Crittenden  had  been  swept  aloc^  in  the 
Chickamauf^a,  Gen.  Polk,  with  Wdker's  and  Cheat-  tide  of  flight,  and  with  them  Bosecrans  and  hiu  8ta£ 
ham's  division  on  the  right,  oonirontine  theposition  of  Thomas  was  left  to  command  the  fiekL  Far  to  the 
Thomas,  and  Gen.  Hood  on  the  left.  With  great  rear,  disenga^^ing  himself  from  tlie  fugitives,  Boa»- 
rapiditv  Bra^g  moved  30^000  men  across  the  creek  and  crans  found  hunself  with  his  chief  of  sti^,  Qen.  J.  A* 
pushed  division  after  division  upon  Thomas.  The  first  Garfield,  at  a  croeBing  of  roads,  one  of  whidi  led  to 
attack  drove  in  Thomas's  advance,  but,  others  coming  Thomas  s  position  andanother  to  Chattanooga.  They 
to  the  rescue,  it  was  driven  back  in  turn.  The  attibck  could  still  near  the  heavy  firing.  Hoping  against  hope 
was  renewed  with  redoubled  vigor  along  Thomas's  entire  that  Thomas  might  stiU  hola  out,  the  Umon  genoal 
front.  The  danger  seemed  imminent,,  when  Gen.  gent  Gtirfield  to  join  him  or  to  bring  tidings  m  him, 
Hazen,  of  Crittenden's  corps,  rapidly  posted  twenty  while  in  person  he  set  out  for  Chattanooga  to  make  the 
gunS}  and,  delivering  an  enfilading  fire,  drove  back  the  heat  arrangements  for  holding  it  at  all  hasards. 
Confederates  in  confusion.  One  more  organized  attack,  Meantime,  heroic  Thomas,  slowly  &lling  back  to 
but  not  so  vigorous  as  the  preceding,  was  made  upon  better  ground,  had  been  able  to  repel  every  attacL  In 
the  Union  centre,  and  was  repulsed,  when  night  put  an  his  last  position  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  line 
end  to  the  conflict  curved  slightly  inward,  with  its  flanlai  resting  upon 
New  disR(«itions  were  made  m  both  armies  under  spurs  or  slight  elevations  of  Missionary  Bidge.  Poik 
cover  of  the  darkness;  and  when  the  mommg  of  the  ^as  still  pounding  on  his  left,  and  Longstreet  on  lub 
2()th  dawned,  both  were  ready  for  battle.  In  the  light  Again  there  came  a  cntical  moment  Another 
Union  lines  McCook,  well  closed  up,  still  occupied  the  slight  opening  was  made  in  the  Union  right,  upon 
right,  his  flank  being. drawn  hack  en potence  to  resist  ^hjch  Longstreet  rushed  as  before.  But  Gonkn 
a  movement  in  that  direction ;  Thomas,  well  drawn  Granger  sent  his  reserves  immediately  to  reinfoiw 
together  on  the  left,  had  been  reinforced  by  the  divis-  ^q  ^qq]^  point;  the  enemy  were  driven  back  in  con- 
ions  of  Johnson  and  Pahner  of  McCook's  corps ;  the  f\,aion  and  thus  ended  their  bust  charge, 
divisions  of  Brannan  and  Negley  were  held  in  reserve.  Again  night  came  down  upon  the  scene  of  carnage: 
Cnttenden  was  placed  in  reserve  m  rear  of  centre,  and  ^^e  firing  ceased.  Thomas  feU  back  sbwly  and  in  good 
Gen.  Granger  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  whole  hne,  in  ^j^^r  to  BossviUe,  leaving,  indeed,  his  dead  and 
the  direction  of  BossviUe.  The  cayahy  occupied  the  mounded  on  the  field,  but  capturing  500  prisonen  in 
extreme  nght  Bra^g  s  army  confronted  the  Union  ^tiring.  The  nexf  morning,  m  his  new  podtion,  he 
faoops  from  lea  to  right  with  Po  k  s  corps,  HiU,  and  confronted  Bragg  and  offered  him  batUe.  The  ofo 
Ix)ng8treet  These  were  arranged  m  two  Lnes,  with  ^^  n^^  accepted,  although  he  remained  in  posifioo 
adequate  reserves,  and  with  the  cavalry  on  the  left  throughout  the  day.  Oa  the  foUowing  night  he  joined 
The  Unicn  armv  was  on  the  defensive.  Fortunatelv,  ^.j^^  ^^  ^^  the  army  in  Chattanoowu  It  does  not 
Tliomiis  bad  taken  the  precaution  to  throw  up  shght  ^  ^^  ^i^y  Bragg,  when  urged  by  his  generals,  did 
entrenchments  in  his  front,  which  proved  to  be  of  great  notcontinue  the  ight  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  idien 

*^*^*    1-  J    •          J      X     ..    i_    .                  J  there  was  a  brilliant  moon  and  Thomas's  tenacity  had 

Bragg  had  given  orders  to  attack  at  sunrise,  and  was  u^^  tried  to  the  utmost 

in  the  saddle  with  the  earliest  dawn  listening  for  the  j^  5^  ^i^^j^lt  to  characterise  this  battle.    To  the 

sound  of  Polk  s  ffuns.     He  did  not  bear  them  ;  and  g^               ^s  a  whole,  it  was  a  great  disaster,  but  to 

7Vi\^!  ff^u  1°  ^«^^««^  ^  fi"^  ^^^.^^\^^  """  Gen.  ThomM  it  was  a  victory.    In  teohnical  terms,  the 

told  that  Polk  had  not  pawed  the  night  with  his  wm-  Confederate  army  had  won  a  victory,  but  theV  had  kst 

manjl,  and  that  m  posting  the  troops  Ix)ngs^tsnght  Chattanooga.     Bosecrans  was  there  fortifting  it,  » 

overlapped  him  and  he  could  not  move  until  his  front  ^^^  -^  ^^  ^^i    be  retaken,  if  at  all,  by  a  painful 

was  uncovered.     Jliis  was  not  accomplished  until  ten  •          rj.^^  Union  losses  were  in  aU  15.361  men  and 

#  clock.  Uen  the  whole  Confederate  nghtwaslaunch^,  »       Unnecessarily  great  as  they  seem,  the/  wen 

division  after  division,  upon  the  devoted  Thomas.    To  g^  too  great  to  pay  Tor  the  prise  ^Td  ai^  ki^t 
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Ihtf  OwifedOT^  loms^  aooording  to  Bragg's  report,  egon  lUilroad.   Though  laid  out  in  1860,  improvementf 

eqoalkd  two-fifths  of  hiaenUre  force.  scarcely  began  till  1869,  owing  to  the  previous  uncer- 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Rosecrans  was  reheved  tainty  of  title  in  lands  covered  by  the  Spanish  grants. 
fiom  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Since  that  time  it  has  improved  rapidly,  the  countiy 
whkh  was  giyen  to  Thomas.  On  the  same  day  Gen.  around  being  noted  for  its  beauty,  fortuity,  aod  sab- 
Grant  was  plaoed  in  command  of  the  Departments  of  brity.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  from  the  lower  hills 
the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  all  con-  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  shipped  to  San  Frwicisco  by 
atitotii^  the  Militaiy  Division  of  the  Mississiijpi.  On  boat  and  rail.  Chico  was  incorporated  in  1872,  and 
the  23a  he  was  hi  Chattanoo^  with  the  mission  to  now  has  gas-works,  water-works,  and  a  paric.  It  has 
defeat  Bragg,  who  was  now  besieging  the  town,  and  to  three  large  hotels,  two  banks,  three  daily  newspapers, 
render  that  stronghold  impregnable.  See  Chatta-  four  churches,  three  public  schools,  an  academy,  a 
WOOOiL  Battle  of.                                           'H.  a)  foundry',  two  grist-mills,  two  planing-mills,  a  sash-and- 

CHICKASAW  INDIANS,  a  tribe  of  North  Ameri-  ^^^  factory^  carriage-factories,  a  fruit-canning  factoiy, 

g^  y^  y    can  aborigines  belonging  to  the  stock  known  ^^^  some  minor  works.    Population,  2892. 

p.  S88  Am!  as  Appalachian,  ana  alned  in  language  and  CHICOPEE,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  in  Hamp- 


Soto  vifflted  their  town  of  Chicaca  in  1540.  in  colonial  junction  of  the  branch,  which  extends  two  miles  to 
times  th^  were  seated  in  what  is  now  the  northern  Chicopee  Falls,  a  village  which  is  under  the  samo  town 
part  of  Miasiseuppi,  their  country  at  one  time  reaching  government  Both  villages  are  supplied  with  water- 
north  to  the  Ohio  River.  They  were,  as  usual  with  i>ower  by  the  Chicopee  River.  Thfre  are  vervexten- 
Indians,  divided  into  clans,  or  gentes.  They  had  a  sive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  farm-implements, 
king,  or  nitbo,  besides  inferior  diiefe.  They  were  often  paper,  alpacas,  locks,  cutlery,  machinery,  brass  and 
at  war  with  the  ^French  colonists,  but  were  almost  con-  bronze  castings,  firearms,  and  other  goods.  The  pubUo 
■tanUy  friends  of  the  English.  The  formal  cession  of  school  system  is  weU  organized  and  efficient.  The  town 
parts  of  their  country  to  the  whites  beean  in  1805,  and  has  several  churches  and  schools,  a  national  bank,  two 
somewhat  earlier  than  this  the  people  nad  begun  to  re-  savings-banks,  a  convent,  and  Catholic  parish  schools, 
move  across  the  Mississippi,  looking  for  better  hunting-   Population,  1 1 ,286. 

groonds.  The  final  cession  of  their  lands  took  place  m  CHICORY  has  been  naturalized  in  various  parts 
1834.  From  1837  to  1855  Uiey  were  settled  with  the  see  VoL  v.  ^^  ^^  United  States.  It  came  originally 
CSioctawB,  and  tbrmed  a  part  of  that  nation.  But,  Ya^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  East— prob&oly  from  Asia;  and 
thongh  uiey  had  a  large  money-annuity  from  the  ^[in^ed  >*  ^^^^7  mentions  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
United  States,  they  did  not  prosper.  Since  1855  they  . .  *  "  Egypt  It  seems  to  be  a  wayside  compan- 
have  had  a  separate  tribal  organization,  and  have  done  ^<^  o^  m^  }^  ^^  migrations.  According  to  Dodome- 
mnch  better.  Being  slaveholders,  they  sided  with  th«  ^  ^^  eminent  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth 
Soath  inUie  war  ori861-65,  and,  in  consequence,  lost  century,  its  Oerman  name  ( Weguoart)  is  due  to  this 
%  laige  part  of  their  surplus  lands  and  had  their  gov-  ^^^  In  Europe  its  flowers  are  usually  described  as 
enunent  annuity  very  greatly  reduced,  much  to  tneir  blue,  but  in  the  United  States  the  white-flowered 
teal  advantage.  variety  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  other.    Near  Phila- 

The  ChickasawB  in  1882  were  reported  to  number  <i€^l'>hia  its  flowers  open  about  9  A-  m.  and  close  at 
IKXXX  Hiey  have  7267  souare  miles  of  good  land.  nooa.  Its  frequency  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  is 
lIuBir  oountiy  lies  west  of  the  Choqtaw  nation,  with  «^ri;  ed  to  its  cultivation  by  the  early  settlers  of  Gkr 
which  it  has  a  certain  aUiance;  but  the  Chickasaws  are  nw-ntown  and  their  descendants,  though  now  it  is 
Mtf-goveming,  having  kws  and  a  system  of  administra-  regarded  only  as  a  weed.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  salad 
tkm  based  upon  that  of  the  various  States.  Their  ^^  ^^^  ^^  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  especially  in 
oountiy  lies  on  the  Bed  Biver,  which  divides  it  from  ^  ^^  ^S^e.  Within  the  past  century  it  has  been 
l\»aB  on  the  south.  The  tribe  is,  for  its  numbers,  the  <5hiefly  used  as  an  adulterant  for  coffiee,  but  sometimes 
lyst  wealthy  in  the  Indian  Territory.  This  wealth  has  •*  ^^  entire  substitute.  What  is  used  for  this  purpose 
come  partly  from  the  practice  of  hiring  white  laborers,  w  grown  to  a-smaU  extent  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
parUyfromtheirformergreatftinds  and  annuities,  partly  SS*^®^  States,  but  is  chiefly  imported  from  Europe. 
from  their  rich  soil,  and  latterly  from  the  facilities  af-  When  mixed  with  coffee  it  modifies  the  stimulatmg 
fiwded  ty  the  railway  which  crosses  their  lands  and  has  «??^<^»  ^^^  »"  excess  it  acts  as  a  diuretic  In  1882, 
eansed  the  opening  of  coal-mines,  the  latter  affording  a  ^though  there  was  a  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on 
levenue  to  tne  tribe.  chicoiy,  while  coffee  was  free,  1905  tons  of  chicory  was 

The  ChiokasawB  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a  distri-  imported  into  the  United  States  Even  chicory,  how- 
bntion  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  but  Choctaw  in-  J^^^  ^ .  sometimes  adulterated,  carrots  and  various 
flnenoe  has  thus  far  prevented  it  The  Chickasaws  ^^^  *^\n«  ^  H  ^^^  Purpose.  The  analysis  of 
have  good  schools,  induding  four  academies  and  an  chicory  shows  the  following  constituent :  Water,  9.09 ; 
on>han  asylom.  Most  of  the  people  can  speak  Eng-  mineral  sahs,  4.20j  soluble  extractive  substances,  41.29; 
Hah,  and  a  krge  number  are  communicants  in  Christian  soluble  ^ummy  resinous  substances,  5.22 ;  dextrine,6. 12 ; 
ofanrohes.  There  are  many  freedmen  among  them,  who  saccharine  matter,  11.36;  cellulose,  19.40;  caramel, 
ue  well  treated,  butare  notadopted  asmembers  of  the  2.10;  carbon,  1.18;  empyreuinatic  oils,  0.04. 
tribe.  These  negroes  are  regarded  as  United  States  ,  I"  Europe  chicory  has  found  some  favor  as  a  forage- 
dtiiens,  and  their  schools  are  sustained  by  the  United  W^\  .  I"  ^*^®  early  part  of  this  century  it  was  intro- 
States  government  duced  into  the  Southern  States  as  such,  but  it  atter- 

CHICO,  Uie  largest  town  of  Butte  oo.,  Cal.,  is  on  ward  fell  into  disuse.  It  may  yet  be  found  service- 
Chioo  Creek,  6  mUes  E.  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  ^\  ^\  the  dner  parts  of  this  country,  as  (»ttle  are 
ns  miles  N.  of  Sacramento,  on  the  California  and  Or-   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  herbage  and  its  long  roots  enable  it  success- 
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fiilly  to  resist  periods  of  drought  Arthur  Young,  the  in  Cambridge  Theological  School  In  I8^i  ppon  read- 
English  agriculturist,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ing  an  artide  by  Rev.  I)r.  J.  O.  Palfi^  in  tom3l  he  80g- 
oentuiy  cultivated  it  largely  for  feeding  purposes.  It  gested  early  New  England  hisUny  as  a  proper  field  van 
was  found  to  start  into  ^wth  under  a  very  low  tern-  a  novelist,  she  rapidlv  wrote  off  a  chapter,  anl  when  thifl 
perature,  making  seven  inches  in  three  weeks,  and  to  was  highly  conmiended  by  her  brother,  ccmtunied  mtO 
afford  three  or  four  cuttings  a  year.  It  is  superior  in  in  six  weeks  she  had  completed  Hobcmok^an  Indiam 
productiveness  to  lucerne,  and  even  to  the  alfalfa  of  the  Story.  In  the  foUowing  year  she  puUiahed  The  RMk^  a 
Pacific  Slope.  In  the  first  year  after  sowing  Young  storyof  the  American  Revolution.  Prominent  hiaicnical 
obtained  19  tons  4  owt,  per  acre  at  two  cuttings,  characters  are  introduced,  and  the  speechee  attributed  tn 
and  in  the  second  year  38  tons  9  cwt,  and  the  same  them  have  often  been  quoted  as  genuine.  In  18^  fliie 
field  in  four  years  gave  an  annual  average  of  30  tons  commenced  Tht  Juvenue  Mscdlamy^  a  monthly  maga- 
per  acre.  The  objection  to  it  as  a  hav-plant  in  England  zine,  which  she  edited  for  eight  yean.  In  October. 
seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  arving  its  succu-  1828,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  I>ayid  L.  Child,  a  lawyer 
lent  roots  in  that  moist  climate — an  objection  which  of  Boston,  noted  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  de- 
would  be  entirdy  removed  in  the  arid  i)ortions  of  the  nounoed  social  wrongs.  She  puUished  a  book  on  do- 
Unitad  States.  Some  experiments  in  its  cultivation  mestic  economy  and  cookery,  called  the  Am/erioan  Fnk- 
have  been  made  by  Qerman  farmers  in  San  Joaquin  gal  ffousewifey  which  has  gone  through  many  editibna. 


$200  a  ton.  (t.  m.  )       as  Madame  de  Stael,  Lady  Russell,  Madame  (3uyon. 

CHIGI,  Flavto,  an  Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Rome  To  these  she  afterwards  added  Btdffraj>Jue8  of  Good 
May  31,  1810,  of  an  illustrious  family,  being  a  brother  Wives^  1846,  and  Mstory  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
of  the  nrince  Chigi-Albani.  In  1848  he  became  an  in  AU  Ages  and  Nations.  1845.  When  the  anti-slaveqr 
officer  or  the  pope  s  noble  guard.  In  1856  he  was  made  agitation  began,  Mrs.  Child  became  interested  in  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Mira,  and  went  to  Moscow  as  movement,  and  published  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  i^heA 
papal  representative  at  the  coronation  of  the  czar  Class  of  Americans  called  Afncam.  in  which  she  ad* 
Alexander  II.  He  was  afterward  apostolic  nuncio  in  vocated  immediate  emancipation.  Oniiswas  followed  al 
Bavaria,  and  from  1861  to  1873  was  nuncio  in  Paris,  various  times  by  other  anti-slaverv  writings.  In  1841 
In  that  year  he  was  recalled  ajid  made  a  cardinal-  she  and  her  husband  removed  to  New  York  to  become 
priest  He  was  also  arch  priest  of  the  patriarchal  arch-  editors  of  the  National  Anti- Slavery  Standard  While 
basilica  of  the  Lateran,  a  grand  prior  of  the  order  of  thero  she  also  wrote  a  sepes  of  letters  to  the  Boston 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Latin  secretary  to  pope  Leo  Courier ^  treating  of  eveiy-day  life  in  the  m^ropolv 
XIII.,  and  a  secretary  of  memorials,  being  one  of  t^e  and  its  vicinity,  which  were  afterwards  gathered  into 
palatine  cardinals.     He  died  Feb.  15,  1885.  two  volumes  under  the  title  Letters  from  New  Torh 

The  Chigi  family  of  Roman  princes  is  an  offiihoot  They  were  reprinted  in  London,  and  aro  superior  in 
of  the  Sienese  house  of  the  same  name.  Pope  Alex-  interest  to  most  of  her  writinga  In  1836  she  publidied 
ander  VIL  (Fabio  Chigi,  1599-1667)  planted  the  PAt7o<^  a  classical  romance  of  the  timee  of  Perietal 
Roman  branch  of  the  family   tree  and  greatly  in-   and  Aspasia,  which  has  been  highly  praised  for  its 


bom  Nov.  1,  1832.  suc^ded  to  his  titles  in  1877 ;  is  glavery.    It  was-published  in  but  a  smaU  edition,  and, 

hereditary  marshal  of  the  Churoh  and  guardian  of  the  becomme  very  scarce,  was  reprinted  in  1882.    A  tm»- 

conclave.                          ^         ,                v         -r^  lation  of  it  was  published  in  Germany.    It  is  one  of 

CHILD,  Sir  JosiAH,  Bart.  (1630-1699],  an  Eng-  the  best  biographies  in  the  language.    In  1859,  hav- 

hsh  economist,  born  m  London  m  1630.    He  be^me  \j^  written  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  John  Brown,  the 

an  eminent  merchant  and  chairman  of  the  East  India  emancipator,  she  became  involved  in  a  eontroveiqf 

Company,  and  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  ^th  some  ladies  of  Virginia,  and  her  letters  wm 

His  son  was  the  first  earl  of  Tylney.     Among  his  extensively  cuxsulated.     In  the  Progress  cf  Rdigiom 

works  are  ANeu)  Discmirsec^  Trade  (1690 ;  often  re-  jfi^^  published  in  1855,  she  treata  at  length  the  vaii- 

printed) ;  The  East  India  Trade  the  mMt  Nalwnalof  ^us  religions  of  the  human  race;  and  though  her  wrak 

M  Foreign  Trades  (1681);    Ohsenxiivms  concerning  pves  cadence  of  a  wide  range  of  reading,  ft  aho  ahowi 

Trad^  and  thelnter^t  of  Money  (1668;  subsequently  Q^^t  she  was  unable  to  weigh  the  authorities  for  her 

expanded  mto  the     New  Discourse,    above  noticed) ;  statements,  as  many  of  them  are  mcorrect  and  vm^ 

m  Inter^t  of  Enghnd  Cmsidered  {A694) ;  71^  leading.      In    1864  she   published  LoMng  towards 

hef  and  Employment  of  Poor,  etc.     He  died  in  Lon-  ^,^^^^  ^nd  in  1867  The  Romance  of  the  RqmbHc 

don  m  1699.    He  counselled  a  reduction  of  the  rate  j^  2865  she  prepared  a  compilation  called  ihe  /Veeef. 

of  mter^t  to  four  per  cent.,  the  prohibitjjon  of  the  ,y^^»,  j^^^j^  ^g  a  help  in  the  education  of  the  emano- 

•xport  of  wool,  the  tran8p9rtation  of  paupers  to  the.  p^ted  negroes.    She  also  gave  liberally  for  the  support 

colonies,  and  reciprocity  with  those  countries  which  ^f  ^i^^^i^  ^mong  them,  as  she  had  fonMociy  done  Sm- 

bought  Enghsh  goods  and  sold  to  England  raw  ma-  -^    ^^^  ^^r  for  the  relief  of  the  soldien.    ffli  died  at 

terials.  Wavland  Mass.   Oct  20  1880 

CHILD,  Lydia  Mabia  (ljp2-1880),  an  AmencMi  cfHILi)ERS/HuGH  duLLiNO  Eardlit,  a  ; 

Mthoress,  was  born  at  Medford,  Maas.,  Feb.  11,  1801^  statesman,  was  bom  in  London,  June  25,  1887. 

Her  father,  David  Franci^  was  a  baker,  and  removed  ^^le  only  son  of  Rev.   Eardley  ChUdem       I 

to  Maine  while  she  was  a  child.    Here,  as  she  grew  up,  Yorkshire.     He  was  educated  at  Trinity  C 

the  studied  with  her  brother,  R^.  Convers  Francis,  a  ^^^j      graduating  in  1850.    Af 

Umtanan  minister,  who  afterwards  became  a  professor  ^^^          ^^  ^^^^  ^^  his  wiic  tu  ui 


■a  1851  he  became  a  member  of  the  ncwTy-est&bliabed 
garemmetit  of  Victoria-  He  held  in  Buccession  charge 
of  the  edncatkia,  immigratioD,  revenue,  and  fioance 
deparinieats,  and  displayed  in  them  all  remarkable  ad- 
mnuMntiTe  ability.  He  retained  his  seat  in  the  ei- 
ecotive  conitoil  {of  six  years,  and  for  two  yean  (1856- 
97)  «u  the  representadTe  of  Portland  in  the  LegiaU- 
tire  AflNmbly.  He  then  returned  to  I^gland  aa 
agent'-geDttal  for  the  coIodv,  and  took  part  in  various 
oomniNoial  enterprises.  He  also  studied  law  at  Lin- 
ooId'i  Inn,  fcnt  was  not  caDed  to  the  bar.  After  an 
uoSiiBCMBfiil  attempt  to  enter  Parliament  in  1859,  be 
WM  elected  m  Liberal  from  Ponlefract  in  18G0,  and 
lukB  Binoe  oontinoed  to  represent  that  district  His 
targe  experience  in  public  affairs  led  to  his  appoint' 
ment  on  many  important  committees  and  royal  corn- 


He  thns  was  called  to  nveedgate  transportation,  penal 
■erritode,  law  courts,  and  other  matters,  and  his  views 
hare  once  been  embodied  in  si^tntea.  In  April,  1 864, 
be  wiB  app(HDt«d  by  Lord  Pahnerston  one  of  the  lordB 
oft  the  admiralty.    In  the  next  year  he  was  transferred 


Hon,  in 
txninned 


.  in  Jniw,  1866.  His  activity  was  by  no  means 
ined  to  his  official  and  parliamentary  duties.  Be- 
tides attending  to  his  oommerdal  enterprises,  he  found 
time  to  write  some  vigorous  pamphlets  on  national 
adocation  and  other  queetjons  of  the  day.  In  De- 
cember, 1868,  he  entered  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  as 
fint  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  in  March,  18T],  re- 
■J^ned  this  Doation  on  acoonnt  of  iil-health.  During 
lustenore  of  office  he  had  effected  important  changes 
tbe  teaieu^  of  which  was  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  fint  lord  of  the  admiralty,  while  rendering  the  de- 
paitmeotal  officers  iDdlTiduaUy  more  responsible.  In 
AogDBt,  18T2,  Hr.  Childers  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  doohy  of  Lancaster,  and  his  re-election  for 
FoQte&aot.on  this  occasion  is  memorable  as  being  the 
fint  parliamentary  election  by  ballot  in  England.  A 
year  later,  when  Hr.  Oladstone's  cabinet  was  recon- 
etncted,  Hr.  Childen  retjred ;  but  in  April,  1880, 
what  the  liberals,  afler  an  interval  of  six  years,  re- 
tunied  to  poww,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
fbr,  war.  In  December,  1882,  Hr.  Gladstone  ielt 
oUiged  to  reliitqmah  part  of  his  onerous  duties,  and 
Jfr.  ChnderB  was  called  to  succeed  him  as  chancellor 
•f  the  axcheqner. 

CHItil  (Spanish  CKSe),  a  republic  of  Sonth  Amer ' 

Bm  Via.  V    "*  which  occupies  the  narrow  strip  of  coun- 

fb  ■»  Am.  try  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific 

Smi  ^V*  OcMn,  and  extending  from  the  Camarones 

•■     ffiver,  in  19°  12'30"8.  laL.toOape  Horn, 

in  laL  65*  SS'.    Pern  in  1883  ceded  the  province  of 

Tara     cd  to  ChiU,  at  the  same  rime  assigning  two  other 

T  for  ten  yam,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a 

uuutdar  vote  is  to  decide  the  question  as  to 

11.1  I  two  pronnces  N.  of  Tarapacd  are  to  be 

u[  Arnvian.    The  boundary  treaty  made  with 

jx      ntine  RepuUic  Oct.  22,  1881,  terminated  a 

■        Ouuixoven;  between  the  two  countries,  and  gaTs 

juili  the  mater  part  of  the  Terra  del  Fu^o  islands 

I       tU  the  Straits  of  Magellan.     The  new  U>undary- 

•  '      e  Vin     .  on  the  Atlantic  (Dungenen 

A        I  uiT  Mm  -point,  running  directly  south  to 

w      H>  the  nm      .  of  Mount  Aymon, 

Jh  u>  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

""  il  of  Uti- 


mit  of  the  Andes  to  the  north-western  ezticmit;  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  In  June,  1882,  the  ChiUan  ad- 
ministration submitted  t«  Congress  a  bill  making  the 
Camaronea  River  the  boundary,  thus  annexing  the  rich 
Peruvian  province  of  Tarapac4  and  all  the  sea-coast 
of  Bolivia,  which  formerly  extended  from  the  24t]t 
parallel  N.  to  the  Loa  River,  which  separated  Bolivia 
&om  Pern.  The  area  of  Chili,  with  die  additional  te^ 
ritory  now  annexed,  is  about  300,000  square  miles. 

Poputatitm. — The  population  of  Chili,  according  to 
the  last  census  (1875),  as  given  by  Mr.  Asta-Bumaga, 
^thout  taking  into  acoonnt  the  40,000  Indians,  wu 
2,075,971.     Classified  by  civil  state,  it  is  as  follows; 
Unmarried,        Hales,     785,389        Females,    680,469 
Married,  "  278,013  "  276,948 

Widowen,  30,573       Widowi,       74,580 

By  grade  of  inatnietian,  •■  followg  (oUldran  Inolnded)  i 
Hale*.  Femalea. 

Abletoraad 270,908  808,413 

"   and  write 844,985  170,162 

Not  able  to  read  or  write...  618,081  859,482 

B7nat)onBlitiea,BBfoUowi:       Iblea.      Iteaalea.       TotaL 

Qenoaoi > 3,143    '      1,636  4,ff7a 

Argentlnea 4,560  S,62S  7,183 

Snaiardo. »..         1,102  121  1,883 

E^nch. 2,406  906  3,314 

Englisb- „ _..         3,459  808  4,267 

1,725  859  1,984 


North  Americana 

Femviane 

From  other  Bonth  Ameri- 


European 


470 
470 


1,211 


From     other 

conntries...... 

From  Asiatic  oounti  

Total  foreign-bom-...  19,600 
"  DBtive-bon-...  1,014,474 
Orand  total- 1,03^1 


861 


,034,962    2,049,33a 
,0U,997    2.075,871 


Pmtiboh  im  TiBsiTOim. 

niJlai. 

Pupula 

on,  Jin. 

1.  isao. 

UlKl. 

Vtamlt. 

TomL 

Ul.4^WCfl5cHoni 

Chiloe    InlBudT  and  oonU- 

SS,56T 
7,810 
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a^ 

2117 
4.1*6 

am 

748 
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29,£M 
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si)sii 
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m 

01,071 
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^70. 
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pttpulalion  in  September,  IBfiy, 
at  2,605.926,  exchisive  of  6«,(H)0  Indians.  Tliis  i.- 
turn  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  the  real  uopiilatiuii 
being  believed  to  be  3.116,000.  The  total  area  bi- 
tween  24°  and  44°  of  latitude  being  129,721  stpiare 
miles,  the  averaee  density  is  24.40  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  The  Government  has  appropriated 
f200,00i'  annually  to  encourage  foreign  ininiigrntion. 
A  like  attempt  some  years  earlier  proved  very  fortunate 
in  the  tjerman  colonies  of  Valdivia,  Llanqnihue,  and 
Oaorno. 
Chili  is  divided  into  seventeen  provinces  and  three 
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territories,  nrul  Ii:is  :i  fMnnilution  with  much  IncU&n  ^  ChiE  is  fortunate  in  |iOi«riwiiiii  an  excellent  codiflct 

admixture,  yet  iin^re  purely  Spanish  than  in  any  other  tion  of  her  laws.    The  ciTil  eoae  was  nromiilgated  it 

South  American  country.  1858,  and  the  commeicial  code,  penal  code,  codie  of 

The  following  are  the  aj)proximate  poptdationa  of  mines,  code  of  ot^^ixation  of  triDinisls,  ete.,  fi^wed 

the  principal  cities:   Santiago,  the  capital,  180,000;  in  order.    The  dvil  code  is  taken  lai^gefy  fiom  the  Code 

Valparaiso,  the  principal  port,  110,000 :  Talca,  21,000;  Napol^n,  and  the  militaiy  code  from  the  ordinaocei 

Concepcion,  20,000;  Serena,  14,000;  Copia^,  12,000;  of  SfMun.      Recently  (1882)  a  mral  police  has  bees 

Iquiquc,  9000;  Antofogasta,  7000:  two-thirds  of  the  organised  throoghoot  the   republic,  ffnitfsinftd   hy  a 

people  live  in  the  rural  districts.    The  newly-acquired  small  property-tax. 

territories  are  estimated  to  have  something  over  60,000  The  ronton  of  the  conntiy  is  Roman  Gatholie,  but 

inhabitants,  as  follows :  Antofojrasta  O^li^^an  snd  for-  Protestantism  is  tolerated,  and  in  Yalpaimiso  and  San* 

oijm),  I9.b00 ;  Tarapacd  (Peruvian  and  foroign),  42,000.  tia^o  there  are  Protestant  congregations  having  chapeb 

Tempered  continually  in  its  whole  extent  W  ocean-  and  supporting  their  own  pastors.    The  state  Ghmtk 

breezes,  shut  in  by  high  mountain-barriers  from  the  has  one  archbishop,  nominate  l^  the  prendent  and 

contagious  diseases  of  other  countries,  occupying  the  confirmed  by  the  pope.     The  archbishop  lesideB  st 

healthiest  of  zones,  and  having  abundant  means  of  sup-  Santiago,  and  the  bishops  have  their  see-honses  at  Se- 

port  and  all  natural  resources  for  hygiene,  Chili  ou^ht  to  rena,  Concepcion,  and  Ancad.    The  state  asBiBtB  to 


be  the  most  healthful  of  lands.  %ut  the  natural  indo-  maintain  the  Church  in  rotorn  fov  the  tithes  of  the 
lence  of  a  large  part  of  the  people,  the  extreme  poverty  fruits  uf  the  land,  which  the  Church  formerly  enjoyed, 
of  the  masses,  and  the  lack  of  local  precautions  neutralize   The  archbishop  and  bishops  receive  salaries  of  $6000  a 


-pox  give  _ 

strongest  constitutions  attain  to  manhood  and  old  a^gi ;  present,  in  consequence  of  disputes  regarding  the  nam* 

hence  thero  is  a  notable  absence  of  invalids.    The  vigor  mg  of  bishops  and  archbishop,  there  is  a  strone  fed- 

and  strength  of  her  laborcrs,  soldiers,  and  sailors  arc  re-  ing  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 

markablc.              ^  The  clergy  of  Chili  are  general^  well  educated  and 

The  rcpublio  is  intensely  unified.    This  national  co-  moral,  but  they  are  insufficient  m  number,  although 

hesion  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  ter-  there  exists  a  fine  theological  seminary  in  Santiago,  snd 

ritory.     There  are  four  entirely  distinct  powers  of  others  at  Valparaiso,  Serena,  Concepcion,  and  Aneni 

government:  the  executive,  invested  in  a  president;  The  whole  number  ox  native  priests  is  not  over  400,  but 
[le  legislative,  invested  in  a  national  Congr^  com-  many  come  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
posed  of  an  upper  and  lower  house;  the  judicial,  Public  education  in  Chili  is  comparatively  meagre, 
mvested  in  the  various  judges  of  the  courts;  and  but  in  its  higher  courses  is  very  thorough.  Unfoito- 
th^  municipal  The  president  is  elected  every  five  natel^,  however,  the  school  system  does  not  adeouatety 
years  by  the  people,  and  since  1871  is  not  capable  proviae  for  the  practical  needs  of  the  people.  It  hif 
of  re-election  except  afier  an  interval  of  at  least  one  scarcely  recovered  from  the  eariy  Spanidb  influcncesi 
term.  He  has  five  ministers  or  secretaries,  and  is  yet  it  has  a  strong  French  tendency,  which  has  affedea 
supported  by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  eleven  the  literature*  tastes,  and  industry  of  the  conntiy. 
members,  five  of  whom  are  named  by  the  president  Fortunatelv,  tne  excess  of  the  evil  has  produced  a  re- 
limself  under  certain  regulations,  and  the  other  six  are  action,  and  the  vouth  are  chan^g  from  a  veiy  genenl 
elected  by  Congress.  Tncy  hold  office  for  three  years,  preference  for  tne  le^  profession  to  the  studjr  of  med- 
The  salary  of  the  president  is  $18,000  a  year.  He  has  icincj  agriculture,  civil  and  mining  ennneering,  me- 
also  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the  treasury  building,  chanics,  etc  Public  education  is  divided  into  three 
The  salary  of  the  ministers  is  $6000  a  ^ear.  Tlie  niein-  ^des — superior,  intermediate,  and  primary.  SantiagD 
hers  of  the  council  of  state  give  their  services  gratui-  is  the  seat  of  the  National  University,  which  has  five 
tously^  and  are  of  little  consequence,  because  of  the  faculties.  A  council  of  higher  public  education  8np€^ 
excessive  power  pyen  to  the  president  The  provinoes  intends  the  higher  and  intermediate  schook  of  the  coun- 
are  governed  by  intendentes,  named  by  the  president  niui  try.  These  scnools  are  free,  and  have  their  own  build- 
removed  at  his  will.  Their  salary  is  $4000  a  year,  with  ings,  apparatus,  etc.  The  principal  one  is  in  Santiago, 
residences.  The  departments  are  presided  over  by  gov-  founded  in  1813  and  called  the  National  Institute,  in 
ernors,  naored  in  the  same  way.  The  governors  are  of  the  provinces  these  schools  take  the  name  of  iieeot  or 
three  classes,  according  to  the  salary,  which  varies  from  high  schools.  The  university  preparatory  course  in  the 
$1000  to $2500.  The  sub-delegations  are  presided  over  National  Institute  had  in  a  recent  year  843  students; 
by  sub-dele^tes  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  the  the  intermediate  course  had  918.  In  the  provinces 
districts  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  sub-delegates,  there  were  also  2176  intermediate  students. 
The  national  OongnwH  is  comrH)SiMl  of  two  houses,  and  its  In  the  capital  there  are  special  schools  for  teachers, 
nioinlMTH  are  oIiMtted  everv  t  hr(*.c  years,  l^he  senate  has  a^iriculture,  and  manual  trades :  there  B  also  a  militaiy 
37  nionilNtrH,  elettted  by  the  provinces,  and  the  hoiise  of  academy,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  conservatory  of 
deputies  lOH  nw^niiM^rH,  el<!<*.ted  by  the  departments,  music,  and  in  Valparaiso  a  naval  academy.^  In  tnese 
Tliey  givo  tlioir  wrviccH  gmtis,  and  since  1876  the  depu-  schools  to|i;ether  the  number  of  students  maintained  If 
tics  are  4*Ii*(*t<Ml  by  t  he  H\'Htein  of  cumulative  voting  devised  the  state  is  about  5000,  including  those  in  the  theologi- 
bvJohn  Htiiiirt  Mill.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  cal  seminaries.  In  the  private  sohods  there  are  as 
tne  Niipnrnie  (Mnirt.  (!oni posed  of  six  members  resident  many  more. 

in  Kniitiago,  who  have  no  political  functions.    In  1881  Primary  instruction,  which  formerly  received  oonsid- 

a  law  wmi  pasmHl  declaring  the  incompatibility  of  the  erable  attention,  especially  under  the  energetic  adminie- 

jtulii'ial  and  legislative  functions.    The  supreme  court  tration  of  Pres.  Montt  (1851-61),  is  now  somewhat  ne- 

(m  o(HMij)i4Hl  chiefly  with  cases  of  real  estate,  war-claims,  glected  by  the  State.    Benevolent  BodetieB  supnly  in 

wvl  cniiiinal  cases.  part  this  deficiency.   The  number  of  diildren  eniuUed  in 
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the  public  schools  in  1887  was  81,3f)2.  and  the  number  total  length  of  ITjOOO  miles,  which  are  kept  in  repaii 

of  schools,  950.    The  average  attendance  was  57,000.  by  the  municipalities  or  private  individuals  or  com- 

To  this  must  be  added  the  private  and  society  schools,  panics.    There  are  also  78  streams,  with  a  total  navi- 

wbkJi  numbered  532.  with  a  total  enrolment  of  27,800  ffible  extent  of  2800  miles. 

Boholan.     The  total  number  of  public  and  private  The  number  of  post-offices  in  1890  was  484,  and  the 

schools  open  this  year  was  1482,  with  an  average  en-  Government  owns  a  system  of  electric  telegraph  lines, 

rolment  of  74  scholars.     The  public  school  expenses  The  total  length  of  wire,  including  some  temporary 

in  all  grades  in  a  recent  year  were  as  follows  :  lines  used  in  military  operations  at  the  north,  was  5700 

iff.*:^..i  T».*un*^ /.inf^A^u^  »..^».»«.*r..^\               *fir  cji  uiiles  in  1880.     Aline  has  since  been  constructed  to 

^''^^f^*'^inZ^^i,r!^!^^}^7l::r:Z  mrf'i  Ancnd,  giving.  12  additional  offices  and  473  miles. 

Provincial  high  schools 208|777  There  is  a  private  line  between  Santiago  and  Val- 

Normml  8cho<n8 43,872  paraiso,  and  another  between  these  two  cities  and 

Primary  schools ..386.377  Buenos  Ajtcs,  opened  in  1872,  and  connected  with 

PDblicaUoDof  text-books 30,000  Europe.     Altogeiher,  Chili  had  in  operation  in  1890. 

Administration,  premiums,  etc .._106A9o  3345  miles  of  wire.     There  is  a  marine  cable  to  Callao, 

Total $947,846  which  has  recently  been  extended  to  Panama,  there 

The  annual  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  school  connecting  with  3lexico  and  the  United  States. 

purposes  is  about  $1 .500,000.  The  commerce  of  the  republic  is  prosperous,  and  the 

In  Santiago  is  the  National  Library,  founded  in  181 3.  countr3%l)y  reason  of  its  agricultural  products  and  its 

It  has  more  than  60,000  volumes,  and  has  been  well  ar  extraordinary  mineral  nches,  is  one  of  the  great  mar- 

nnged  aooording  to  an  improved  system.    The  univer-  ^ets  of  the  world. 

flity,  institute,  and  many  private  schools,  as  well  as  the  Ihe  importation  of  foreign  goods  to  Chili  in  1882 

provbcial  high  schools,  have  exceUent  libraries.     In  amounted  to  »50,739,901  •  in  1889,  to  $65,450,065. 

SttDtiago  and  Valparaiso  there  are  museums  of  natural  The  values  of  the  principal  articles  in  1882  was  as  fol- 

liistoiy,  in  Serena  and  Copiap<5  museums  of  mineral-  lows :  Sugar,  $4,229,496 ;  cotton  goods,  $9,252,549 ; 

ogy,  and  a  tMte  for  the  fine  arts  may  be  cultivated  in  hardware,   $754,909;   machines,   $292,848;    clothing 

tEe  maoiy  pnvate  galleries  of  paintings.  and  jeweli7,  $530,547  ;  miscellaneous,  $2,156,796. 

The  ngailaT  army  of  the  repubUc,  which  never  in  The  nations  which  in  1882  sent  the  largest  amounts 

time  of  peace  exceeded  3500  men,  was  reduced  at  the  to    Chili    were:    England,    $22,586,495;    Germanv, 

beginning  of  the  kte  war  ( 1 878)  to  the  number  of  2700.  $8,975,178;  France.  $7,776,264;  United  States,  $2.- 

Dming  tne  war  over  60,000  men  were  enlist^,  and  at  577,992  ;  Argentine  Republic,  $2,823,304. 

ili  dose  (1884)  the  army  contained  about  22,000.  The  articles  and  products  which  Chili  exported  in 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  republic  has  been  on  1882amounted  to  $69,994,519;  in  1889.  to  $65,963,000. 

die  increase  ever  since  the  war  with  Spam  in  1866.    In  These  were  principally  grain  and  metals. 

1879  it  was  composed  of  106  saiUng  vessels  and  30  The  agricultural  products  exported  were:  Wheat, 

steamerB.    During  the  first  year  of  the  war  there  was  $6,649,348;  flour,  $1,282,806;  bariey,  $120,692;  wool, 

a  laige  decrease,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  grad-  $259,731. 

oal  increase.    Ilie  coast  trade  has  developed,  and  some  The  mineral  products  exported  were:    Bar  cop- 

ChiliaD  yesseb  have  even  been  Galled  into  the  foreign  per,  $14,778,333;   ingot  copper,  $2,066,649;   silver, 

ewmog-tnde.                                                             '  $3.909,852 -^  saltpetre,  $28,698,364. 

Tnere  are  five  steamship  companies  doing  business  The  foreign  and  coast  trade  showed  the  foUowing 

OD  the  ooast— one  of  them,  the  iWfio  Steam  Naviga^  number  of  vessels  in  1882 : 
tion  Cpmpapy  of  England,  having  one  of  the  largest 
fleets  in  the  world.  Its  steamers  sail  bi-monthly  to 
ICnglttn<1  by  mv  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  weekly 
to  nnama.  The  South  American  Company  of  Chili 
mns  steamers  as  far  north  as  Panama  and  as  far  south 
as  Chiloe.  The  German  hue  runs  to  Hamburg,  and 
the  Rench  line  to  Havre.  The  Lota  Company  employs 
aevenl  steamers  in  the  coal  and  copper  trade. 

Chili  has  in  operation  about  1500  miles  of  railroad.  In  Valparaiso  the  Government  has  very  large  bonded 

and  surveys  are  being  made  for  the  speedv  construction  warehouses,  which  cost  over  $3,000,000.    They  were 

of  some  600  more,  one  line  being  intended  to  extend  the  intended  to  be  fireproof^  but  are  not  so. 

central  line  which  runs  from  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  ^  Agriculture   and  mining  are  the  most  important 

asfarasValdivia,  thus  traversing  the  territory  of  Aran-  industries  of  the  country.     Some   advancement  has 

oania.  ^  To  Chili  belonjgs  the  first  railroad  constructed  also  been  made  in  manfactures.    There  are  manufac- 

(1850)  in  South  Amenca,  that  from  Caldcra  to  Copi-  tories  of  cloth,  silks,  paper,  metal -amalgamation,  cast- 

apd.     The  state  railway  lines  (590  miles)  had  cost  tor  ings,  oil,  sugar-refining,  carriages,  furniture,  wool  and 

construction  up  to  1880  nearlv  $40,000,000,  obtained  hemp  goods,  ceramics,  pottery,  candles  and  soap,  lum- 

for  the  most  part  from  British  loans.   The  Transandine  ber-sawing,  lime  and  brick,  whiskey,  wine  and  beer, 

Railroad  across  the  Andes  was  begun  April  5,  1889,  steam-boilers,  leather,  dying,  marble-cutting,  and  man> 

and  will  be  finished  before  1892.     It  will    meet  a  other  industries  and  manual  arts  and  trades. 

similar  railroad  on  the  Argentine  side,  and  form  a  con-  At  the  Continental  Exhibition  held  at  Buenos  Avics 

tinuous  line  across  the  continent.  At  Santiago  and  Val-  (Mareh  to  August,   1882)   Chili,  having  had  only  a 

noraiso,  and  from  Old  San  Antonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  month  for  preparation,  competed  with  great  honor,  ex- 

Maipli,  there  are  street-railways  with  a  total  length  of  hibiting  her  natural  productions  and  manufactures. 

35  miles.    In  addition  to  tliese  there  are  public  roads.  She  received  seventeen  medals  of  the  first  class,  some 

kept  in  repair  at  Gh>vemment  expense,  with  a  total  of  the  second,  and  many  bronze  medals  and  honorable 

leaBth  of  18.600  miles,  and  1600  mule-paths,  with  a  mentions,  amounting  in  ail  to  117  premiums.    The 


Entered. 

Foreign  Trade. 
No.       Tons. 

Coast  Trade. 
Na           Tons. 

Sailing  vessels, 
Steamers, 
Cleared. 

960     623,414 
522     744,435 

2,277 
4,473 

859,393 
4,389,068 

Sailing  vessels, 
Steamers, 

805     514,721 
723     906,307 

2,372 
4,341 

888,881 
4,151,852 
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Chilian  products  which  attracted  the  most  attention 
in  thiB  international  exhibit  were  cloths,  ropes,  sugar, 
•pirits,  and  especially  wines. 

The  native  timbers  exhibited  by  the  National  Ag- 
ricultuHil  Society,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions 
of  the  country,  represented  200  different  species.  In 
1 H27  the  Govemxnent  of  France  gave  a  contract  for 
brintpng  Chilian  timber  to  her  navjr-yards.  and  duiinff 
the  colonial  days  there  were  built  in  Talcahuano  ana 
Valparaiso  vesseb  of  considerable  size.  But  now  the 
Chilian  Government  buys  all  her  war- vessels  in  Europef 
and  only  builds  launches  and  flatboats.  These  launches 
arc  Hcnt  as  far  as  Peru  and  Ecuador,  manned  by  only 
two  men,  and  they  generally  cany  cargoes  of  wood  and 
lumber. 

I>uring  the  time  of  the  colony,  when  the  public 
•xpenses  did  not  exceed  $300,000,  they  were  entirely 
provided  for  by  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
ricewy  of  Peru  for  the  support  of  the  army.  The 
total  expenses  in  1776,  under  Jduregm,  were  $295,277. 
In  1810,  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation,  the  revenues 
hafl  reached  $400,000.  With  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions on  commerce,  and  the  development  of 
agriculture,  mining,  and  other  industries,  the  income 
quintupled  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war  for 
independence  (1816-26).  The  estimate  in  1826,  under 
Ph».  Freire,  was  $1,736,823.  In  1836,  under  Pres. 
l^eto,  the  revenues  had  augmented  to  $2,321,936 ;  ten 
years  later,  in  1846,  under  Pres.  Bulnes,  to  $3,741,672 ; 
and  in  the  next  decade,  under  Pre&  Montt  (1856),  to 
$5,708,058.  Since  that  eppch^  on  account  of  the  in- 
troduction of  raihroads,  the  institution  of  banks  (1855), 
the  introduction  of  paper  money  (1878),  the  develop- 
ment of  coal-mining  on  a  large  scale,  and  the^  cheap- 
ening of  blasting  materials  for  mines,  the  incomes 
Have  in(Tcased  rapidly.  In  1866  they  amounted  to 
$9,079,936;  in  1877  to  $16,830,000;  in  1882  to  $39,- 
OOS.-Jlll;  and  in  1H89  to  $02,457,930. 

I'iihlic  /Mr— The  debt  of  Chili  in  18S2  was  : 

Foreign  debt  (^old  48  pence  to  the  dollar) $34,870,000.00 

llr>iiie  debt  (K<>ld  35  pence  to  the  dollar,  the 

preHent  rate  of  exchunf^e)...*. 36,546,384.85 

Total $01,416,384.85 

Debt  in  188J>,  total $87,622,960.00 

Tlio  circulating  capital  of  Chili,  as  represented  in 
1882  by  the  principal  banks,  was  as  follows: 


Valparalao ............ 

National 

Allanza 

Concepclon 

CoDBoIldadOM ........ 

Mobllario 

Union 

A.  Edward!  A  Co... 

Matte  A  Co 

Mellpilla. ...... 

TotaL...^, 


•••••••«•• 


1856 
1866 


1868 
1871 


1870 
1878 
1867 
1875 
1878 


Nominal 

capital 

■abtoribed. 


20,500,000 
16,000,000 


1,598,600 
1,000,000 


600,000 


60,000 
),658,600 


Arailable  capitaL 


Capital 
paid  in. 


5,125,000 
4,000,000 


1.593,600 
400,000 


1,126,000  70,000 

216,r>00  15,000 

1,500,000  250,000 

1,000,000 

60.000  8,200 

15,020,100  1,511,800 


Aind. 


600,000 
500,000 


22,500 
60,600 


TotaL 


5,725,000 
4,500,000 


1,616,100 
450,600 


1,195,0001 

281,609 

1,750,0001 

1,000,000 

^, 

16Jm 
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There  are  also  numerous  credit,  industrial,  and  mining 
companies,  eta  One  of  these,  the  Lota  Coal-mining 
Company,  has  an  annual  not  profit  of  $900,000.  There 
are  also  a  loan  association  and  a  h^n^thecating  bank, 
which  have  made  loans  of  many  millions  to  the  huid* 
owners  and  renten. 

History  iince  1876,^-ThQ  administration  of  IVen 


Anibal  Finto  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  wir  into  whSdk 
the  country  was  drawn  in  1879  in  oonsejpieDoe  of  a 
secret  treaty  made  between  Pern  and  Bdivia  in  1871 
In  this  long  war  Chili  reoeiyed  no  defeatB,  and  piodi 
a  prestige  which  has  placed  the  oonnliy.aknig  with  the 
ArL'cntine  Eepublic,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Spamsh- 
Arocrican  countries.  The  Bolivian  port  of  Antorogista 
was  occupied  Feb.  14, 1879,  and  some  skirmidien  wen 
dispersea  in  a  slight  engagement  at  Odama,  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Loa,  on  the  23d  of  the  following  liaich. 
A  maritime  war  was  begun,  but  was  without  dedave 
results  until  the  capture  of  the  fiunons  Peruvian  inn- 
clad  Hnascar,  Oct  8th  of  the  same  year,  llie  oeeao 
thus  freed  irom  the  enemy's  vessels,  10,000  Chifiaa 
soldiers  were  landed  at  Pisagua,  a  port  of  Tarapaci, 
Nov.  2.  1879,  and  in  the  battle  of  San  Francisco  one 
half  ot  this  force  Overthrew  the  allied  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian  army  of  11,000  men.  Fnnn  that  day  Chili 
has  remained  in  undisturbed  poaseflsion  of  the  rich 
and  desirable  territory  as  far  north  as  the  Oamarones 
River.  After  thclbe  victories  the  operations  of  the 
army  were  retarded  by  hopes  of  peaoe^  but  it  became 
necessary  to  undertake  a  second  campai^  against  the 
provinces  of  Moqu^:ua  and  Taena,  which  resulted  in 
the  bloody  battk  ot  Tacna,  in  which  the  allies  were 
again  defeated.  May  26,  1880.  ^e  port  of  Arica  wn 
taken  bv  assault  on  the  7th  of  the  foDowiag  June  \  and, 
although  it  would  have  been  ea^  to  cany  the  vjctoiy 
into  unarmed  and  panio-stricken  I^ma,  neiw  n^otia- 
tions  of  peace  were  entered  upon,  which  protacted  the 
campaign  through  eight  months  more.  At  the  end  of 
December,  1880,  25,000  Chilians  set  sul  in  three  ^ 
visions  from  Arica.  They  occupied  Um  rtSkty  of  the 
Luriu  strategicallv  to  the  end  of  this  month.  Tht;\ 
then  undertook  the  assault  of  the  formidaUe  worb. 
which  were  defended  by  30,000  men  and  200  eannou 
and  protected  Lima.  On  Jan.  1 7, 1881  ^  th^  victorioaBb' 
entered  that  capital,  after  having  anmhilated  both  the 
armv  and  the  fleet  on  the  13th  and  15th  in  the  blood}' 
battles'of  San  Juan,  Chorillos,  and  MiraflcneB. 

These  three  campaigns  of  Antofogasta,  Tacna,  and 
Lima  brought  about  ten  battles,  besiaee  several  minor 
encounters,  and  cost  the  army  and  navyof  ChiH  10,000 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  extinction  of 
the  military  power  of  Peru  should  have  prodnoed  im- 
mediate peace  after  the  decisive  battles  whidi  took 
place  at  Lima.  But  a  generous  policy  on  the  put  of 
Chili,  and  the  unreasonable  and  unwairanted  interfer- 
ence of  outside  parties,  caused  the  war  to  be  proloiged, 
thus  imposing  heavy  expense  of  money  and  Ufe  oo 
Chili,  without  bettering  in  the  least  the  condition  of  the 
allies.  In  1883,  Bolivia  conceded  the  Chilian  dabns  to 
the  fiiU.  Li  Jiuy  of  that  year  Chili  gained  important 
mllitu^  suooeeses,  and  in  the  same  month  theoessatioii 
of  hostilities  was  announced.  A  treaty  of  peace  with 
Peru  was  ratified  and  exchanged  in  March,  1884,  and 
later  one  with  Bolivia.  In  JanuMy,  1 891 ,  a  revolution* 
ary  outbreak  against  the  administration  of  President 
Balmaceda  bogan,  which  seems  to  be  strongly  sup- 
ported and  to  be  making  threatening  progress. 

(b.  v.  m.) 

CHILUCOTHE,  the  county-seat  of  Livm^ston  oa. 
Mo.,  is  finely  situated  on  a  high  prairie  near  the  Grand 
River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Hannibal  and  St 
Josepn  Railroad  with  the  Wabash,  8t  Lonis,  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  136  miles  W.  of  Quincy,  OL,  and  76 
miles  E.  of  St  Joseph.  It  has  a  fine  dty-haD,  fimr 
hotels,  two  banks,  two  dailv  and  three  weeklv  newt- 
papers,  nine  churches,  a  public  school  whose  oniMing 
cost  $35,000,  and  a  Catholic  convent  and  aohod.    Tbi 
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IttdiistrieB  comprise  three  flour-mills,  a  foundry,  a  broom-  open  hcarlh-fire  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  room, 

fkrtoiy,  tobacco-factory,  etc    It  was  settled  in  1837,  firom  which  the  smoke  rose  freely  to  the  lofly  and  open 

and  is  incorporated  as  a  city.     Coal  is  found  in  the  space  under  the  roof  whence  it  escaped  in  part  through 

Tkinity.    The  pop^ation  numbers  about  6500.  openiujzs  made  for  thatpurpose,  and  also  for  the  pur- 

CHlLLICOTUE,   a  dty,  the  county-seat  of  Ross  pose  of  illumination.    These  openings  were  closed  by  a 

).,  0.,  finely  situated  between  the  Scioto  shutter  in  bad  weather. 
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pw  548  Am!  River  and  Paint  Creek.  45  miles  south  o1       The  first  approach  to  a  chimney  was  forced  upon  the 

iMiJ^<3y  Columbus.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  and  Eric  residents  of  someparts  of  Northern  Europe  by  the 
Canal,  and  on  three  railways— the  Cincin-  scarcitjr  of  fiiel.  The  open  hearth-fire  was  exceedingly 
Dati,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  the  Scioto  yalle3%  wasteful  in  this  respect,  while  it  promoted  sociability  py 
and  the  Toleao,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  itscheerAil  glow  and  kept  up  a  certain  democratic 
It  is  handsomely  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  mac-  equality  among  all  the  dwellers  in  the  house  by  their 
adamized  and  well-shaded  streets.  It  has  a  fine  stone  use  of  a  common  fireplace.  Around  it  the  old  sagas 
oonrt-house,  a  handsome  city-hall,  an  admirable  sys-  and  romantic  tales  were  told,  and  the  traditional  songs 
tern  of  public  schools,  public  gas  and  water- works,  of  the  Northern  people  were  sung,  long  before  the 
three  national  banks  (aggregate  capital  $750,000],  five  means  and  the  knowledge  necessary  to  commit  either 
weekly  papers  (one  (terman),  fifteen  churches,  and  a  to  writing  were  in  possession  of  our  forefathers.  In 
▼eiy  active  trade.  TTiere^  are  five  roller-process  flour-  the  absence  of  any  plan  for  ventilation,  the  antiseptic 
mills,  three  la^e  tanneries,  extensive  planing-mills,  properties  of  the  smoke  served  a  useful  purpose.  But 
paper-mills,  raiTway-shops,  ^  a  foundry  and  machine-  in  regions  not  heavily  wooded  the  consumption  of  fuel 
works, \hree  carriage- factories,  two  breweries,  a  shoe-  was  exhaustive  of  the  supoly.  The  communities  which 
fiustorv,  and*  also  manufactories  of  sewing-machine&  dwelt  on  the  sea-coast  ana  lived  by  fishing  would  be  the 
household  utensils,  etc.  The  valuation  (one-third  ot  first  to  feel  this,  and  to  look  about  for  some  ^el-saving 
market  value)  of  real  property  is  $2,975,260.  There  device.  The  first  they  hit  upon  shows  that  it  was  not 
k  no  city  debt  Near  the  citv  is  a  lar^e  and  beautiful  the  inconvenience  from  the  smoke  which  suggested  the 
cemetery.  Chillicothe  was  rounded  m  1796  bv  Gen.  change.  It  was  a  structure  of  rude  masonry,  not  uu' 
Nathaniel  Massie.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  North-  like  an  old-fietshioned  *' Dutch  oven,"  in  which  the  fire 
westTerritoiv  18(XM)3,  and  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  placed  on  an  elevated  hearth,  while  the  smoke 
1803-10,  and  again  1812-17.    Population,  11,256.  escaped  into  the  room,  as  before,  through  an  opening 

CHILLON,  a  castle  and  former  state  prison  of  in  the  top.  By  this  arrangement  the  heat  was  econo- 
Bintserland,  canton  of  Yaudi  built  on  a  rock  in  the  mized  through  the  whole  structure  bein^  heated  when. 
Lake  of  (Geneva,  near  its  eastern  end,  and  six  miles  the  fire  was  nrst  started,  and  its  continuing  to  radiate 
■oath-east  of  Vevay.  A  wooden  drawbridge  connects  this  heat  afler  the  fire  had  been  extinguished.  The 
h  with  tiie  shore.  Amadeus  IV.  of  Savoy  is  said  to  earnest  mention  of  this  device  is  in  the  saga  which  con- 
have,  built  it  in  1238,  but  some  authors  say,  with  tains  the  histoiy  of  Olaf  Kyrre,  a  king  of  Norway 
piubable  truth,  that  it  was  built  as  early  as  1120.  Bon-  contemporary  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  Eng* 
nivaid,  **the  prisoner  of  Chillon."  was  here  confined  land.  The  next  step  was  to  Icn^hen  the, aperture  a'l 
aix  years  (1530-36)  by  Charles  TTT.,  duke  of  Savoy,  the  top  of  this  structure  until  it  reached  the  open* 
mmamed  **  the  Good.  '  Chillon  wasstren^hened  ana  ing  in  the  roof,  and  thus  to  secure  a  complete  escapf 
made  a  fortre^s  by  Peter  of  Savoy  (*Hhe  Little  Charle-  ot  the  smoke  and  a  measure  of  safety  from  the  danger 
magne  ")  in  1248.  After  its  capture  and  plunder  \a  of  firing  the  house.  When  or  where  this  improve^ 
the  Bernese,  in  1536.  and  the  Uberation  of  Bonnivaid,  ment  was  first  made  we  have  no  exact  information ;  it 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  grand-bailiff  of  the  seems  most  likely  that  it  was  effected  in  France  about 
canton.  It  was  a  state  prison  1733-98,  and  during  the  the  year  1170.  The  terms  used  to  desi^ate  the  new 
present  century  it  has  been  used  as  a  cantonal  ma^a-  invention  are  French,  not  only  in  Normanized  England, 
sine  fixr  army  stores  and  as  a  military  prison.  The  but  throughout  the  North  of  Europe.  The  oldest 
stoiy,  made  famous  by  Byron,  that  Bonnivard  was  instances  of  chimneys  approaahing  the  modem  form 
here  chained  to  a^  piUar  is  entirely  without  evidence,  are  in  IVance,  and  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tboogh  pillar,  chain,  and  the  track  of  the  prisoner  worn  twelfth  century.  Although  the  invention  seems  to 
in  the  stone  floor  are  still  shown  to  tourists.  have  spread  with  some  rapidity  among  the  wealthy 

CHIMNEY  (Old  French  chemirUe^  from  Latin  classes  in  Northern  Europe  and  m  the  cities,  it  did  not 
eamimUy  **  a  fireplace")  is  a  passage  or  ^nnel  for  the  supersede  entirely  the  open  hearth-fire  among  the 
ueaiton  of  a  draught  to  carry  off  smoke  and  other  peasantry  and  small  farmers  until  a  very  recent  time, 
offenave  products  of  combustion  from  a  fireplace.  At  the  clo6e  of  last  century  the  earher  arrangement 
The  ancients  had  no  chimneys  in  their  houses.  Their  was  still  to  be  found  in  parts  of  England,  and  stul  later 
living-rooms  were  heated  by  either  a  charcoal  brazier,  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  Even  in  England  chim- 
likeUiat  still  used  in  the  South  of  Europe,  or  by  an  neys  were  not  common  before  the  end  of  tae  fifteenth 
ezpenmve  arrangement  of  hot-air  tubes  which  conveyed  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
the  heat  from  the  fire  into  an  adjoining  room,  or  bv  Tho  invention  of  the  chimney  brought  about  a  social 
an  open  hearth-fire,  whose  smoke  was  diffused  through  revolution  in  the  direction  of  deepening  the  distinction 
the  room.  We  find  Yitruvius  warning  his  readers  between  master  and  man,  between  rich  and  poor.  It 
ag^unst  placing  carvings  in  wood  in  a  room  that  con-  made  the  intercourse  between  them  less  constant  and 
lams  a  nre,  for  the  reason  that  the  smoke  will  ruin  more  formal  than  when  all  sat  by  one  fire,  ate  at  one 
them.  The  last  method  of  heating,  therefore,  was  table,  and  slept,  if  not  in  one  room,  at  least  in  recesses 
the  most  usual^and  it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  from  that  one  room.  It  deprived  the  lower  classes  of 
to  the  Roman  atnum^  or  hall  (''black  room  ").  The  much  that  had  been  refining  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
hooaea  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages — ^the  English  haU,  common  hall,  and  left  them  to  their  own  mental  and 
the  Old  Scandinavian  i^t,  the  Old  Oerman  «a7,  the  social  resources.  But  it  made  the  nrivacy  and  refinement 
Old  VteaA  aa^Efr— all  seem  to  have  been  heated  by  the  of  the  life  of  the  true  family,  as  aistinguished  from  Jae 
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larger  and  more  artificial  group  of  the  old  ball:  pofisible    mary,  1873,  to  Januaiy,  1875,  hare  been  regeata  mw^ 
to  a  degree  not  before  thought  of.  It  led  to  breaking  up    the  death  of  the  emperor  Heen  I^ug,  in  1861.    Tou; 

on  dir-    Ch§,  his  only  son,  who  saooeedednim,  died  in  bS 


the  hall  into  a  large  number  of  smaller  rooms  on  , ,  _  _ 

ferent  stories,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  use.  It  eighteenth  year,  in  1875,  uad  was  in  turn  jwiwftfdftd 
led  to  the  substitution  of  windows  in  the  walls  for  light-  by  his  infknt  cousin,  Tsaitien,  samamed  Kwang-Seo, 
m^  apertures  in  the  roof.  In  fine,  it  transformed  the  son  of -Prince  Chun,  bom  in  1871.  Hie  elder  of  the 
old  hall,  where  a  large  group  lived  almost  or  altogether  two  empresses,  Tsze-An,  died  in  1881,  but  the  oClur, 
in  one  lar^e  room,  into  the  modem  home  of  the  Tsze-Hi,  stiU  survives,  and  sapporta  Li  Hudz  Chang's 
modem  family.  authority.   The  Itfantcnu  princes  of  the  nmdlioaBe  ire 

The  principle  of  the  chimney  is  simple.  A  column  said  to  resent  the  pre-emmenoe  of  a  sddier  who  has 
of  heated  air  is  lighter  than  a  similar  column  of  cooler  no  pedigree  to  sanction  his  honors,  and  to  have  been  in* 
air.  Other  conditions  being  the  same,  a  high  chimney  trigui^  with  the  patriotic  or  war  party  for  his  overthiow. 
will  have  a  better  draught  than  a  low  one.  A  straight  The  efiect  of  this  mtemal  struggle  upmi  the  fineign  poli- 
fiue  will  draw  better  than  a  tortuous  one.  Bv  pinch-  cy  of  the  empire  has  been  to  make  China  move  leuooi 
ing  or  coDtracting  anv  part  of  a  flue  we  can  obviously  of  herdignit}rand  more  reader  for  war  in  itsvindioalion. 
intensify  the  speed  oi  the  ascending  draught  of  air  at  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  miUlaiy  wr»**tfii 
the  point  of  contraction.  In  this  way  Count  Rumford  Camps  of  instruction  have  been  created  to  imptit 
cured  hundreds  of  smoky  chimneys — by  making  the  European  discipline  to  the  troops :  the  aqyital  hasbeoi 
throat  of  the  flue  small,  and  thus  making  the  draught  made  impregnable  and  the  ooast-line  strengthened  hj 
at  that  point  so  strong  that  downward  Blasts  of  wind  forts  constructed  on  scientific  princi]deB,  and  a  fleet 
failed  to  overcome  it  Chimnej^s  frequently  smoke  secured,  chiefly  of  swift  gunboabu  for  defensiYe  servioe 
be<;$iuse  they  are  overtopped  by  neighbonng  buildings,  in  the  shaUow  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Several 
which  at  times  deflect  the  wind  and  drive  it  down  their  ppwerfiil  cruisers  have  been  btdlt  to  dunese  order  m 
flues.  The  most  obvious  cure  for  such  chimneys  is  to  English  and  (German  dockyards,  but  the  empire  now 
build  them  higher.  Defective  ventilation  in  a  room  possesses  well-appointed  navy-yards  and  araenals  of  its 
will  sometimes  compel  chimneys  to  smoke,  since  a  own.  The  army  is  said  to  number  1,200,000  men,  bat 
draught  is  thereby  rendered  impossible.  It  is  found  in  to  save  the  expense  of  maintaining  so  luge  a  ftcee  in 
practioe  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  air  enter  a  room  time  of  peace  a  part  only  is  in  servioe  and  under 
nrom  a  point  opposite  the  fireplace ;  for  if  it  came  in  discipline  at  one  time.^ 

beside  tue  fireplace  there  may  be  generated  such  a  DiplomaHc  Rdatwns. — The  lonp-standing  dispute 
strong  circulation  of  air-currents  about  the  room  as  at  with  Japan  lus  to  the  sovereignty  or  the  Loo  Choo  (or 
times  greatly  to  enfeeble  the  chimney-draught  A  R'J?  K^'j)  Iwands  is  still  unsettled.  China  fellows  a 
great  variety  of  cowls  and  chimney-tops  have  been  policy  of  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  the  islands  remain 
devised  for  curing  smokv  flues,  but  most  of  them  are  under  Japanese  control  and  administration,  and  form 
worthless.    Espy^s  is  the  be»b,  and  works  admirably,   effectively  an  integral  portion  of  the  Japanese  empire. 


There  are  chimneys  which  rank  among  the  loftiest  and  the  Chinese  government  makes  no  serious  opposi- 
w-ructures  in  the  world.  One  at  Port  Dundas,  Glas-  tion  to  this  state  of  affairs,  llelations  with  Japan 
gow,  is  454  feet  high,  or  458  feet  above  the  foundation.  ^^^  nirther  comphcatcd  by  the  claims  of  China  to  the 
At  Manchester,  England,  there  is  a  chimney  415  feet  suzerainty  of  the  Corea ;  and  in  the  recent  treaties 
high.     A  celebrated  chimney-stack  at  Locnee,  near  i"ade  between  Corea  and  the  other  countries,  at  the 


idly  in  narrow  or  tortuous  flues.     For  ^h*^  became   '  Foreiirn  Advisor  to  the  King     ... 

tiie  removal  of  this  substance  machines  have  been  His  wisdom  h;us  rel«*ased  (/orea  from  vasswlage. 

invented,  and  these  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  Tj^?  story  of  the  Kuldja  province  is  curious.     In  the 

the  labors  of  the  old-time  chimney-sweeps.  uprising  of  the  Moslems  of  Kash/car.  on  the  western 

^    ^  ^^    ^     ,               ^        ,           .„  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire,  this  frontier  provinoe 

A  go<>d  a^nnt  of  the  dovelopment  of  ttoe  house  wUl  gi^^red  to  an  extent  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the 

be  found  in  Prof.  Troels  Land's  work  Das  TagUche  Lthen  «  j:„«««#.   ,^w.,r;«/»^  ^.«*.i^-  !}»<»:«»  -„i«   :ru*t«u.^  i.. 

in  fncandinavim wdhrend  de»  flechzehnten  JahrhunderU  (Kopen-  adjacent   PJOVince   under   Ruffiian  ^  rule,  inhabited  bj 

hapen,  1882).    Prof.  Lund  lias  made  largo  nee  of  the  in-  i^^*^?^  Moslems.     In  1871,  KuMia  occupied  Knk{|a, 

vcstiiwtions  of  th«  late  Rev.  Eilert  Sundt,  who  examined  With  the  acqmescence  of  China,  for  the  preservation 

thfi  old  houses  in  ovory  part  of  Norway  and  puhlished  the  of  order.     On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  1877, 

roRults  in  his  AfskeUige  JJyftning$-ftk-ikJ:en  in  Norge  (Christi-  the  return  of  the  province  to  China  WaS  asked,  bot 

anift,  iwji ).    The  literature  of  chimney-drauRhtB  is  rather  delayed.     After  some  negotiation  a  treaty  was  made  at 

cvsHionH  on  the  subject  occur  in  the  jiumal  of  the  Frank-  VlTv/^^^l     ^^SS^K^  '^^^^^'^a  p^  *  payment 

Un  lustir^jto.                                                  (B.  X.  T.)  ^^  5,000,000  rubles.    This  treaty  caused  gmat  excite- 

CniNA.     Since   the  suppression  of  the  Tai-Ping  ™ent  among  the  patriotic   party  in  China,  but  the 

Bee  v<,i  V    rebcUion,  in  1864,  the  control  of  affairs,  so  government  of  the  regency  refused  to  approve  it,  and 

i>.  r>u  Am!   far  as  the  imperial  authority  extends,  has  punished  Chung  HoWj  the  envoy,  severely.     The  pros- 

Kriin^' J?  ^^^  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  peot  of  a  war  seemed  imminent,  but  the  warlike  spirit 

'       ''   the  successful  general  of  that  war.     Al-  ^as  somewhat  checked  by  an  edictr^followinj^  a  nre- 

ihouch  nominally  no  more  than  the  first  member  of  cedent  set  by  the  emperor  Heen  Fung^whieh  mvdved 

the  Neko,  or  imperial  council,  he  has  been  virtually  the  those  who  advised  war* in  loss  of  their  estates  in  mm 

mayor  of  the  psdace,  enjoying  the  support  of  the  two  ^^  *  defeat    Negotiations  were  resumed,  and  (Pebro- 

dowager-empresses,  who,  except  in  tne  interval  Feb-  MY  2,  18*1)  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  tbeiNrovinos 
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0  China,  with  the  exception  of  a  smalj  district  in  the  James  6.  Angell  in  188K  revising'  that  of  1868^  nego- 
MXth-weBt,  to  which  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  pre-  tinted  by  Hon.  Anson  Isurlinganic  us  the  envoy  of 
er  Roflrian  rak  are  allowed  to  migrate.  On  the  other  China.  In  the  new  treaty  each  party  had  a  special 
Mild,  China  paid  the  costs  of  occupation  (9,000,000  purpose  in  view.  America  aimed  at  securinfr  the  right 
nUes)  and  granted  some  privileges  to  Russian  trade  on  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  unskilled  Chmese  labor 
mr  frontier.    The  new  boundarybeginsattheBedshin-  into  the  United  States,  in  the  belief  that  the  current 

f  Mountains,  and  foUows  the  course  of  the  Chargcss    introduction  of  coolies  was,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 

ferto  its  junotion  with  the  Bi,  and  then  crosses  the  Gkrfield,  rather  an  importation  than  an  immigration, 
M  to  the  Usnntan  Mountains,  leaving  the  town  of  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  displacing  white  labor  antl 
Ldljak  on  the  left.  This,  with  the  contemporary  cos-  of  reducing  white  workmen  s  wages  to  a  level  below 
ion  of  a  laiy;er  district  in  the  Irtysh,  reduces  the  the  natural  and  proper  rate.  The  Pekin  government 
ThineflB  area  by  35,450  square  kilometres.  forced  to  concede  the  right  of  restriction  for  a  reason- 

With  France,  China  has  been  involved  in  diplomatic  able  period,  with  the  reservation  of  free  ingress  for 
omplications  through  the  French  conquest  of  Cochin-  Chinese  scholars,  merchants,  and  the  like.  On  the 
Thina  from  the  empire  of  Annam  in  1858-59.  China  other  hand,  China  embraced  this  opportunity  as  a  first 
laa  claimed  a  suzerainty  over  the  Annamcse  since  as  step  to  securing  the  recognition  of  her  full  autonomy  in 
reO  as  before  their  revolt  in  the  tenth  century;  but  thematterof  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  especially 
he  treaty  of  1862,  which  concluded  the  conquest^  never  of  the  trade  in  opium.  It  was  agreed  that  no ,  opium 
eoeived  sanction  from  Pekin.  The  comparative  in-  should  be  carried  into  Chinese  ports  by  American  mer- 
lifferenoe  to  what  was  happening  on  the  southern  chants  or  in  American  ships,  and  that  our  merchants 
fOttder  ceaaed  when  it  was  found  that  France  was  pre-  should  comply  with  the  laws  enacted  by  China  for  the 
taring  to  extend  her  authority  over  the  province  of  government  regulation  of  commerce  in  her  own  ports. 
jonquin,  which  Uee  on  the  seaboard  between  Cochin-  This  treaty  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  the  revision 
HE  and  the  southern  provinces  of  China.  The  of  the  treuties  of  commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Mu  ity  of  Annam  in  Tonquin,  outside  the  few  large  and  other  European  countries.  Tlie  demand  that 
laively  nominal ;  it  is  inhabited  by  half-inde-  England  shall  recede  from  her  claim  of  right  to  send 
icuu  I*  ^bes  and  infested  by  Chinese  outlaws  (Yellow  East  Indian  opium  into  China  is  supported  by  a  power- 
ind  m  Blags^  the  remnants  of  the  Tai-Ping  rebel-  i'ul  body  of  philanthropic  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 
ion.  xuo  population  is  estimated  at  10.000,000.  It  Further  attempts  at  treaty-making  have  been  compli- 
ras  explored  m  1870  by  Jean  Dupuis,  a  French  adven-  cated  and  rendered  abortive  by  the  hareh  measures  for 
arer^  who  went  thither  under  Chinese  auspices,  and  tlie  exclusion  of  Mongolians  adopted  by  Confess  in 
rho  in  1872  fitted  out  in  France  a  filibustering  expedi-  ]  888,  on  the  demand  of  the  people  of  California.  In 
ion  for  its  conquest  With  a  small  fleet  he  penetrated  to  spite  of  the  provocation  the  Chinese  government  has 
he  capital,  Hanoi,  and  drove  the  Annamcse  garrison  acted  with  great  moderation. 

nto  the  citadel,  and,  refusing  offers  from  the  Chinese,       In  1886  three  high  officials  were  sent  as  a  commission 
to  invite  the  French  in  Cochin-China  to  take  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Chinese  immigrants  in 
^  n   of   the    province.      The   invitation   was  foreign  countries.      This  commission  visitea  various 

yoKxv  the  dtadel  taken  by  storm,  and  the  Ton-  parts  of  the  East  Indies  and  found  the  laborers  in 
put  Mocepted  very  generally  the  French  rule.  But  general  treated  badly,  though  merchants  were  often 
i  new  x-Venon  governor  abandoned  the  conquest,  and  by  thriving.  They  recommenced  the  appointment  of 
lie  treaty  of  1874,  in  return  for  concessions  in  Cochin-  Chinese  consuls  and  consuls-general  in  several  places. 
Dhina,  recognized  the  rights  of  Annam  over  Tonquin,  To  this  the  British  and  Dutch  partially  assented  while 
vhile  he  drove  Dupuis  fiom  the  country.  The  attempt  the  Spanish  government  refused.  European  powers 
>f  another  French  governor  of  Cochm-China  to  set  j^  1357  h^d  obtained  the  right  to  appoint  consuls  in 
laide  the  treatyof  1874  and  resume  the  occupation  Q^jna  but  granted  China  no  corresponding  right,  he- 
ed Chhia  to  put  forward  her  daims  to  the  suzcramty  ^^^use  the  need  of  such  officials  was  not  anticipated. 
rf  Tonqmn.  aa  Annam  is  a  vassal  state  of  the  Chmese  Statistics,— The  area  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  esti^ 
smpue.  UnwillingnesB  to  have Fran^  on  the  frontiar  ^^ted  to  be  11,767,853  square  kilometres;  that  of 
>f  the  three  aonthcam  provinces  of  Chma  contnbuted  cj^ina  proper,  4,024,690  square  kilometres.  The 
to  this  pnrpoflc,  and  once  more  the  war-party  made  use  population  is  estimated  at  379,700iOOO  for  the  empbe» 
jf  the  Situation  to  force  the  regency  and  its  trusted  and  350,000,000  for  China  itself  These  figures  exclude 
ranenl  to  follow  a  vigorous  hne  of  iK)licy.  Yet  China  Annam,  but  include  Corea.  They  cannot  be  regarded 
Mked  ht*le  more  than  recopition  of  her  nghts.    She  ^s  more  than  distantly  approximative  to  the  tnich.    A 

1  hng  to  reoognwe  the  treaty  of  1862   and  to  proper  census  of  China  never  has  been  taken,  and  what 
ui  the  nmaon  of  Uiat  of  1874,  or  to  sanction  its   profess  to  have  been  such  are  mutually  destructive. 

reir      n  after  Annam  and  France  have  concluded  theur  ^i^    Hippesley  of  Shanghai  estimates  the  population 

neau  ,  but  not  to  admit  the  competence  of  An-  j,,   ^^-jq  ^t  250,000,000.     The    estimates   made  by 

lu  widiate  temtoiy  which  belongs  to  the  telestial  ],:aropeans  have  been  based  too  often  on  observation  of 

.      n     ,  nor  of  Fnmce  to  make  acquisitions  which  wiU  the  denselv-peoplcd  provinces  of  the  seaboard,  while 

i      oy  the  authonty  of  her  vas^  m  a  province  so  travellora  who  have  penetrated  the  interior  are  unani- 

3d.    France,^  m  defiance  of  her  protests,  pro-  ^lous  in  the  report  that  the  inland  population  is  sparse. 

ucd  (1883-4)  with  the  cwnquest  of  lonqum,  taking  ^1^^^^  i^^d  harvests  in  succession  in  the  northern  prov- 

lui  three  great  fortnaBes  by  force  of  arms.    The  m-  j^^^  jj,  1876-78  produced  a  famine  affecting  the  whole 

iction  Qjt  the  imperial  gOTemmentwaa  bkmed  upon  proviuceof  Shanse  and  parts  of  Chili,  Shantang,Honan, 

Prince  Kung,  who  was  removed  troiii  the  coniuril.     Kn  ^^^  Szechuen ;  60,000,000  people  are  said  to  have  suf- 

the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsm,  in  1886,  China  recognized  the  g^ed,  and  5,000,0()0  to  have  perished  by  starvation. 

Pin       I  control  of  Annam.  .,__.,  -,         ,  As  the  government  publishes  no  budget  of  expensei, 

*  !       :         3      of  Chma  with  the  Umted  States  have  ^q  lu^ye  nothing  but  the  estimates  of  European  ob- 

bJ  bv  a  new  treatv  negotiated  by  Hon.  servers  as  to  the  income  and  outlay.    Mr.  A.  E.  HiiH 


?fO  CHINA 


p«l«r  «tifD**^  th<i  wftmnft  for  K5  at  79,.vy>/^'i  ■ome  wmr^nr  fntended  to  work.    They  carried  tbdr 

t^crk  (t\ui  fju:1   Uint(  worth  afc^Kit  IM7;.      Of  tlkL*  c»al  to  the  scacros^  l^  tniB-emn  drawn  1^  honea,  bat 

anr/rint   ]V^j>j///i  wan  from  laod-tu  'uud  mostly  this  glow  mech*jd  has  reoendy  been  rephonl  1^  railroad 

in    klnd>,    f^/Z/j/jry)   fr/m    the   mooopoiy  of   aalt.  ^rriace.     Bazoo  too  Ricfathofen  estimates  the  am 

7/KKj/XX)  frr/m  the  sale  of  diimities,  and  35.000. •>»  of  ooal-beds  at  Djj.ijiW  affnare  miles, 

from  tax«s  on  f/n^ifm  and  domestic  oommeioe.  Forl^;^]  Domestic  eommeroe  in  ChiniL  wiien  tbere  is  not  a 

the  duties  on  expr^rta  were  H.'/M^^M  taeb :  on  imports,  river  or  canal  at  hand,  is  cairied  on  hw  hearts  of  ho- 

ffjWZ^f)]  1  ;    tonnage,    tranirit,    and    similar   charzes.  den.     Heretofore,  the  construction  ot  imihonds  hai 

I  ^ZU2AKi.    Tlje  rates  of  the  import  and  export  daties  been  diacoarased.  lest  the  amount  of  emnlqymeiit  far 

arr;  defined  in  the  treaties  of  commtne,  as  is  the  rieht  homan  moade  shook!  be  diminished,  mnd  lest  the  little 

of  forvii^n  m^;rr;hanta  U)  ^rrv  iroods  which  thev  really  family  cemeteries  which  are  strewn  OTer  the  whole 

own,  and  whir^h  have  paid  th^jse  duties,  ont  of  or  ioto  conntry  should  be  disturbed  to  make  room  for  thelinea 

any  f>art  of  fiie  empire  without  panng  internal  trans-  In  July,  1S76,  an  Enghah  company  began  the  eoo* 

port  (ft/ein)  duties.    The  liability  of  such  goods  to  pay  struct  ion  of  a  railroad  fiom  Shimgnai  to  Wusom,  iM 

likin  diitif^,  if  tranflfxirtr;d  farther  than  speciBed  at  the  outer  harbor,  on  ground  purdiaaed  for  the  purpoM, 

time  of  their  imfKjrtation,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  be-  and  without  permission  nom  the  government    Th» 

twf^n  (jh'iim  and  the  foreifrn  merrrhants.    These  likin  iocal  authorities  bought  up  the  railroad  at  a  handsosie 

duties  fiiniiHh  a  fourth  of  the  revenue.  price,  and  stopped  traffic  the  next  year.    The  laik 

The  foreign  commrjrce  of  China  is  still  confined  to  !r^^  ^^«°  "P  *°^  transferred  to  Formosa.    But  the 

the  tr«ttty-ix)rtii,  now  twenty-two  in  number.    Kiung-  ^*™"!e  *"<*  '*'«  necesaty  of  military  strategy  hai« 

crhow  wai«oiH;nerJ   in  April,    1876;  Itchang,  Wuhn,  combined  to  convmce  the  governmental  anthontiei  of 

Wrw;how,  and  Pakhoi,  in  April,  1877.    The  aggre-  ^!je  necessity  of  radroads  for  China,  and  exteom 

ifatft  valiurH  in  taols  are  as  follows :  P^"8  for  their  construction  have  been  considered.    A 

railroad  has  been  constructed  from  the  ooal  misiog 

YMr.                         ZxptirtM.             Import!.  region  to  the  banks  of  the  Peiho  River,  its  use  hdi^ 

IH'W fit),h:A}M2           TO^MS^W*  restricted  to  coal  carriage.     A  road  81  miles  loot, 

12Z S't-5'?S           S'S^  ^rom  Tientsin  to  Toagshan,  is  open  to  passenger  tnTd 

lS«o:::::::::::::::::::V;.f7:iS           ^9%%  several  other  Unes  have  been  authorised,     felegrjpb 

1H81 7L\i.vj,(»74            91,910.377  have  been  recently  permitted,  and  there  are  nowabod 

1887 ."i  U)il'2r,\hf',u            8r>I>'«()/jo8  3000  miles  in  operation.    Tne  peculiarity  of  the  lu- 

guaee  has  compelled  the  use  of  numbers  to  represeit 


fniin  IndiiL     In  I8HI  opium  was  imi)ortcd  to  the  value  \^''P^,2,^^,r^'  ^^'l^  *"  England  and  Germany,  wd 

of  ;J7,r»nO<K)  Uiels ;  <5ott>()n  goods,  26,046,000:  liiirn  about  100  other  vessels.     Schools  have  ^been  foundid 

KimmIh,  r,,r,S4,(MK) ;  indulllo  goods,  4,820,000 ;  mlsccUa-  ^^"^^t®  education  of  young  men  w  foreign  langoiM 

ncoiiH,  1 7,r>«(),(KH).    The  exiM)rU  were :  tea,  32,776,000  *"?  ^^^  various  applications  of  AVestem  science;    Ito- 


|H)rtlOiml    to    tlH!    HKTOIIW^    01    pO]»..„v.x,...  -..v.  v/..»«»    .CI  .,           T        ,.,.o        'J             •       •        ..<>«    J      .           •         a     2 

ralliiiKtoa  lower  induHlriul  level  through  thowantof  ^.»t>-     l?  'P  aj!,^.a^»"  >"  ^^^^  destrucuve  flood! 

vaniMy  in  hor  iixluMtrioH.  visited  >orthcrn  China,  the  Yellow  River  overflowifij; 

Hv  fur  the  Kn»Jit4'r  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  is  its  banks^  and  depriving  1 .500,000  people  of  a  livcli- 

in  tl'io  liundH  of  (InMit  Britain  and  her  dependencies  in  tpo<J-,   To  this  must  be  added  senous  inundations  m 

i]w  KuHt.     Amorinm  cxi>ortH  to  (Miina  and  Hong  Kong  Manchuria,  and  a  failure  of  crops  over  a  wide  distwt. 

in  tho  viMir  1HH2  won*  vjiIiumI  at  $9, 1 23,000 ;  our  im-  fro^i  which  10,000,000  people  suffered.  ^  Theinnndt- 

|H»rtH  at  ♦22,(»;i8.4;i:t ;  Rritish  exports  for  the  ye^ir  1881,  t^ns  are  m  great  part  due  to  a  long-continued  destnw- 

at  X(i,2:M,00a  ;  imports  at  £10.701,645.  tion  of  the  Chinese  forests,  and  it  is  hkely  thattbjy 

'Hin  oarningt ratio    w   also    largely  controlled    by  will  give  rise  to  an  effort  to  restore  the  forests  at  the 

fonngnom,  hut  tlio  ( ■himw  an*  taking  stoiw  to  make  w)urt»t>8  of  the  streams,   in  this,  too,   following  ibe 


in  1SS7,  6402.    For  tho  luie  of  their  stoamers  tfiey  hereafter  great  industrial  advance  mi^  be  looked  fw 
flna  (ricHi  to  work  tho  ooal-doiHwits  in  tho  island  ot       To  the  French  still  belongs  the  honor  of  pve-emlneMe  fa 
Kormona,   but  tho  quality   pn>vo<l    very    poor.      At    Ihe  atudy  of  Oiineae  liteiatore  and  hisUwy.    ^tthe     " 


)>er  oont.  of  pum  iron,  and  these  the    history  and  literatare  of  the  empixv.    8ae  ailBO  A.  &  Hi^ 
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■  Chha:  A  Geographieat^  BUUUtiealj  and  PoUUieai 
(Shanghai,  1977) ;  J.  H.  Graj'B  China:  A  Hittary  of 
f,  ManmwB,  and  Oiutomi  of  ike  People,  in  two  yolk 
,  1878);  Play&ir'B  Towne  and  Ciitee  of  China;  A 
ieal  Dietknutry  (London,  1880) ;  Gill's  The  River  of 
and  (London,  1880) ;  Joseph  Edkins's  BeUgi4m  in 
Mmi  (London,  1877);  George  F.  Seward's  Ckineet 
hKmigraiiem  in  0$  Social  and  Eeonomical  Aepeet  (New  York, 
|flBl),and  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams's  The  MiddU  Kingdom, 
M  Mitlon,  New  York,  1883).  (b.  x.  t.) 

CHINA  GRASS.    See  Grasses. 

WmOH-BUG  (EUurn  leueoptenu,  Say).     Thia 

an  insect  of  a  leni^h  nsaaUv  not  exceeding  *15  of 

inch,  its  width  being  leas  than  one-half  its  length. 

L»       rounded  on  the  under  side  and  flat  above,  of  a 

I      k  color,  with  white  wings  which  have  a  trian- 

uiack  dot  on  their  outer  margins.  '  It  belongs  to 

-.o^  uirder  Heboftera  and  sub-oraer  Heteroptera.  io 

fludi  group  also  belongs  the  common  bed-bug.    This 

qieeies,  like  all  of  the  order,  has  the  mouth  prolonged 

nto  a  slender,  homy,  jointed  beak,  usually  turned 

*  the  breast  when  not  in  use.    With  this  instru- 

ut|  and  with  the  slender  needle-like  set»  enclosed 

ivtiJiia  it,  the  insect  punctures  the  bark,  leaves^  and 

of  plants  and  sucks  out  their  juices.  .As  it  has 

means  of  gnawing  plants,  and  is  so  dimintitive  in 

,  it  would  appear  to  be  incapable  of  inflicting  any 

serious  ii\juiy  on  veectation,  but  what  it  lacks  in 

-iHdual  capacity  is  maoe  up  by  the  immense  numbers 

which  aro  occasionally  developed.    A  myria<i 

f  iiami)8  incessantly  drawing  away  the  juices  of  a 

mi       in  a  short  time  cause  it  to  decay  and  die. 

]     -as,  for  example,  in  18H1 — the  number  has 

ijxeat  that  an  entire  stalk  of  corn  was  often 

xiy  covered  with  them. 

^ongh  tibo  insect  was  known  long  before  1831, 

i  y       not  until  that  year  that  it  was  scientifically 

u  hs  Mr.  Say,  who  "took  a  single  specimen 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia "  and  named  it 

om»  leucoptenu.    Nineteen  years  aiterwards,  Dr. 

Aharon,  not  aware  that  the  species  had  previously 

I  described,  named  it  Rhyparochronuis  fUvaatator^ 

gjKwe  the  following  description :  **  Length  1}  lines, 

^of  an  inch.     Btody  black,  clothed  with  a  very 

down  not  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 


tu 


lOint  of  the  antennas  honey-^'cllow :  second 
with  black;   third  and  fourth 


,  tipped 

joints  black ;  beak  brown;  wings 
and  wing-cases  white ;  the  latter 
are  bla^  at  their  insertion,  and 
have  near  ^e  middle  two  short, 
irregular  black  lines  and  a  con- 
spicuous black  marginal  8i>ot: 
\efB  dark  hon^-yellow ;  terminal 
'*  the  feet  and  the  daws 


/ 


J 


I 
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ffta.  1.— Ghliieli4mf : 
tha  BUS  M0W  shows 
thanatntallangth. 


The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  preparatory  states  is 
a  red  color  ofthe  abdomen,  which 
finally  cUsappears  as  the  insect 
approaches  tne  perfect  state. 

Ite  egg  (fig.  2,  a  and  h)  is 
about  *03  of  an  inch  long,  elon- 
gate OYid,  at  first  of  a  pearly 
white,  but  it  soon  changes  to  an 


amber  ook^  and  aft  length  shows  the  red  parts  9f  the 
flmhiTO.  The  appeaxance  in  the  larval  stages  is  weD 
diown  in  fig.  2,  o-/.  In  the  first  stage  (fig.  2,  c)  the 
led  perrades  all  ezoepi  the  front  part  of  the  bo4y; 


fio.  2.— Ohlncli-bng  bura,  pupa,  and  egg.   a  and  5,  eggs;  e^ 

Jronng  larva;  d.  tarsus  of  same;  e,  larva  after  first  moolt; 
;  larva  after  second  moult;  g,  pupa;  A,  leg;  i,  the  beak  or 
tubular  mouth ;  J,  tarsus  of  mature  bug. 

After  the  first  moult  (fig.  2,  /)  the  thorax  is  dark  or 
dusky,  and  the  red  of  tne  abdomen  duller. 

In  the  tn/pa  (fig.  2,  g)  the  head  and  thorax  assume 
a  brownish-black  color,  and  the  abdomen  an  ash-brown 
or  gray. 

There  are  two  broods  annually.  ^  Insects  of  the 
autumnal  brood,  having  hibernated  in  the  perfect  or 
imago  state,  come  forth  in  the  spring  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  wheat-stalks  at  or  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  insects  produced  from  these  cegg 
form  tne  first  brood.  Having  reached  the  pcnect 
state  before  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  they 
usually  leave  their  original  quarters  and  migrate,  for 
about  this  time  the  wheat  becomes  dry  and  nard  and 
ceas^  to  furnish  them  with  food.  Tliey  sometimes  fly 
at  this  time,  but  the  much  more  common  method  of 
migrating  is  by  marching  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  those  regions  where  com  (maize)  is  culti- 
vated it  is  frequently  attacked.  Since  the  number  of 
stalks  to  a  given  area  is  much  less  than  in  the  wheat- 
field,  the  forces  are  concentrated,  and  each  stalk  of 
com  receives  the  chinch-bugs  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
wheat-stalk&  When  the  insects  are  numerous  the 
eflect  is  soon  visible. 

In  all  such  movements  both  mature  and  immature 
individuals  will  be  ob8cr\'cd.  In  some  instances  the 
numbers  are  so  great  that  not  only  is  the  surface  of  the 
ground  literally  covered,  but  thev  are  piled  on  each 
other.  If  the  insects  are  disposed  to  fly,  which  is  not 
often  the  case,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  pro' 
tect  the  nosmls  of  the  horses  at  work  in  the  fieldsL 
Those  who  have  never  witnessed  a  movement  of  this 
kind  have  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  immense  numbers 
of  these  insects  in  a  single  field  of  wheat 

Their  migrations  on  foot  seldom  extend  to  a  greater 
distance  than  80  or  100  rods.  When  cold  weather 
comes  on  those  of  the  fal!  brood  leave  the  now  dry  and 
hardened  comst^ks  and  seek  secure  places  in  which 
to  remain  during  the  winter.  Occaaonally  th^  take 
flight  at  this  time,  but  usually  they  seek  the  most 
secure  places  which  can  be  found  in  and  imme^ately 
aro*ind  the  field.  Cora-shocks,  straw-piles,  stnmpe^ 
k>gB,  and  fence-rows  are  used  as  hiding-places;  they 
even  hide  beneath  the  clods  and  stones  when  no  better 
piaoee  can  be  found.  But  many  move  into  the  forest 
or  gnnre  if  either  happens  to  be  near  at  hand.  Sheds, 
baros,  rail  fences,  and  stacks  often  furnish  them  with 
winter  quarters.  In  timbered  sections  they  seek  shelt^ 
under  tne  leaves  and  in  the  crevices  ofthe  barit  of 
treei)u  During  the  winter  they  remain  in  a  torpid  of 
sem^  torpid  state,  but  are  easuy  warmed  into  life  and 
aottvily.    As  the  cold  weather  becomes  more  and  move 
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i^/en;  tbey  piv;M  deeper  wad  deeper,  if  po»ibie,  into  dcoIsc  and  cool;   henoe  one  aeren  TinUUoii  is  bqI 

the  inner  recenes  of  their  hiding-plaoes.    They  prefer  lliely  lo  foUi^w  another  within  three  yeua    The  Ui* 

iry  f^tizrUxn.  Utry  of  these  Tistations  in  the  North-wett,  when  oob- 

A  cAr*'Sv\  study  of  their  hiiitory,  and  a  oomparison  pared  with  the  meteorological  reocsd  ofthat  aectioa, 
of  th':  tnf:U'ji»rAh'/\fsA  conditions  durinz  and  inimedi-  seems  to  indicate  that  they  aeklom  appear  in  iigiiiioH 
at«;ly  \pT«:f:ihfi\u'/,  their  visitations  during  the  past  forty  numben  in  more  than  two  out  of  seven  yean,  and  bol 
jreanf,  have  rtaiu\U:fi  in  bringing  to  light  the  following  rarely  more  than  once  in  seven  Tears.  That  there  sn 
lavTA  re!ttin;<  U>  their  increase  and  dimination:  11  j  local  visitations  to  aome  extent  m  intermediate  seasooi 
That  ;i  njore  than  oriinarily  dry  and  warm  season  is  is  troe.  bat  perhaps  if  the  comparisons  were  limited  to 
favonol';  10  their  increase,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  given  locality  the  same  rak  would  hold  good  thcr& 
liiore  thith  oriinarily  moist  or  rainy  weather  i&  dcstruc-  As  the  bugs  irom  whidi  the  future  generations  are  to 
tive  Uf  them  ;  ''Zj  that  they  nevor  apfM^r  in  destnic^  be  developed  hibernate  in  the  perfect  state,  hiding  in 
tive  nijmU;rs,  ah  in  1871  and  1^74,  except  there  have  the  nibbish  of  the  fields,  it  is  evident  that  if  they  cao 
be':ri  two  flry  i^auiftra  in  mic^.-cssion,  and  the  latter  above  b^e  reached  and  destroyed  in  their  winter  retreats  their 
mf:^Jiijfij  teixij:i4;ratijre.  Even  with  these  conditions  ful-  development  will  be  prevented ;  and  since  the  femslei 
filled,  t:xf'j:hiii\i;  multiplication  may  be  prevented  by  an  are  much  in  excezas  ot  the  males  at  this  season,  the  by- 
unfa  vorahic  inten'eninif  winter.  Expressive  cold  does  ing  of  their  spnng  crop  of  eggs  will  be  largdy  pre- 
Dot  aj>jK;ar  Ut  matr^riaHy  affect  them  if  there  is  uni-  vented.  If  it  is  poGsible.  ^  therefore,  to  reach  tndr 
fonnity ;  a  chan^'eable  winter,  in  which  there  are  warm  winter  retreats  with  fire,  tnis  will  be  the  most  effeotul 
sp€;llM  with  rains,  followed  suddenly  by  cold,  freezing  method  of  destroying  them  where  irrigation  is  imprao- 
weather,  is  mtjHt  destructive.    The  egprs  are  more  easily  ticable. 

aflV;<;tf:d  by  nietf;orological  conditions  than  the  young  or  If  the  season  has  been  dry,  and  an  examination  in 

perff^.l  insects,  and  are  destniyed  by  heavy  rains.     If  the  fall  shows  the  chinches  to  be  present  in  considerable 

cr)iiJiH:]1f^l  to  de|yjsit  all  their  eegs  at  one  time,  an  numbers,  although  they  have  done  no  material  iiymy, 

entire  bnx>d  might  be  destroyed  by  a  sin/ile  drencning  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  next  season  is  diy, 

rain,  but  the  female  dep<jsits  a  few  eg^  dail}^  the  pro-  unless  killed  by  an  imusiial  winter,  the  chinch-hugs miij 

cesH  lieing  carricid  on  for  two  or  even  three  weeks.  be  expected  in  destructive  nimibcr&     It  is  true  thit 

I'hc  eggs  of  tlie  spring  brood  usually  hatch  out  in  15  the^  sometimes  appear  in  great  force  when  no  com- 
or  1 0  days.  The  young  commence  almost  immediately  plamt  has  been  made  the  previous  season.^  If  theseasoi 
aflcr  they  leave  the  eggs  to  pump  the  sap  of  the  pltJit  is  wet,  examination  is  unneoessaiy,  hut  if  it  is  dry,  seaidi 
on  which  they  find  tncmselves — a  work  they  continue  for  them  should  be  made  by  everv  fanner  in  the  autumn 
without  cessation  through  aU  their  stages  of  powth  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  in  and  around  evciy 
as  larva,  pupa,  and  imago.  The  consequence  is,  that  field  where  found  every  hiding-place  should  be  prompt* 
they  firovf  rapidly  and  moult  oflcn,  undergoing  four  of  ly  subjected  to  a  fiery  ordeaL  If  it  is  found  at  toe  tisM 
thc!se  changes  during  five  or  six  weeks.  The  length  of  wheat  is  harvested  that  the  bugs  have  not  taken  their 
life  fn;m  the  time  tney  are  hatched  until  they  reach  departure,  this  fact  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  do- 
maturity  is  usually  from  five  to  seven  weeks ;  from  the  stroy  them.  If  the  wheat  is  at  once  threBhed  and  the 
time  the  egg  is  deposited  to  the  perfect  state  is  about  straw  scattered  over  the  stubble  and  buined,  it  will  do- 
60  days.  It  is  but  a  short  time  afler  they  reach  ihe  stroy  most  of  those  that  are  there.  This  praotioe  has 
perfect  state — a  few  days  only — ^before  they  pair  and  been  followed  in  some  districts  for  a  number  of  yean  l^ 
the  females  dejMMsit  their  eggs.  The  insects  produced  the  German  farmers,  with  good  resulta  Ini^ation  ■ 
from  these  constitute  the  'Mall''  or  **  second  brood."  undoubtedly  a  most  effective  method  of  destroying  thcK 
and  i>fiHH  through  the  same  changes  as  those  of  tne  pest&  It  will  be  found  most  effectual  in  the  spriog 
flnit  hnxxJ.  The  i>erfect  insects  of  this  autumnal  brood  after  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
livo  through  the  winter.  greater  part  of  the  region  where  this  spedes  proves  moik 

The  <;h  inch -bug  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  insect  aestructive  the  remedy  is  not  applictu^le.  ^  Kollinc  die 

posts  with  which  the  farmers  within  the  wheat-pro-  ground  with  a  heavy  roller  afler  se^linff  is  thought  to 

ducirig  area  of  the  United  States  have  to  contend.  Be  advantageous,  for  the  mother-bug,  naving  to  woik 

Mr.  NValsh  estimated  tlic  loss  from  the  ravages  of  the  her  way  to  the  roots  and  undergrouiKi  stem  in  order  to 

chinc.li-lMig  in  Illinois  alone  in  1850  at  $4,000,000.    Dr.  deposit  her  eggs,  is  less  able  to  penetrate  the  hud  aoi 

]a)  liawn  cHtiniuted  the  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  compact  surface  than  loose  soil 

North-west  in  1871  at  L'iO, 000,000.    A  carefiil  esti-  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  method 

mate  by  coimtics,  from  the  most  reliable  data  obtain-  of  contending  with  these  peeis,  so  far  as  oamandqirin^ 

able,  showed  the  loss  oc(;asioned  by  this  insect  to  the  wheat  are  concerned  (for  winter  wheat  is  sddom  sen- 

Btatcs  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  in  1 874  was  not  less  than  ously  ii\]ured  by  them),  is  to  plant  or  sow  watch,  TarietiM 

9!y(yK)(),(KK) ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  loss  to  the  as  mature  early.    If  the  season  has  been  diy,  and  ck- 

nation  in  that  year  M\  short  of  $100,000,000.  amination  in  the  autumn  shows  thelbugs  to  he  presoiti 

'riiQ  (liHcovory  of  the  laws  relating  to  tne  bearing  of  and  the  winter  following  is  not  of  the  ohartwtCT  to  do- 

eliinntic!  conditions  on  the  chinch-bug*s  development  ih  stroy  them,  then  the  seeding  and  planting  aihonld  be 

df  niu(!h  praeti(uil  value,  for  it  enables  the  farmer  ti>  done  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  oats  ahonU 

know  beforelinnd  nioHt  of  the  seasons  when  these  in-  be  relied  upon  for  tlie  fodder-  or  fe^-crop  instead  of 

Bocts  will  lint  appear  in  injurious  numbers.    Thus,  if  corn,  since  oats  are  less  liable  to  injurv  than  the  latter, 

the  year  han  l>een  unusually  wet  and  rather  cool,  the  The  summer  brood,  when  oompelfed  to  miffate  ii 

fanner  knows  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  them  search  of  food,  move  ohieQy  on  root    Siaoe^uof  al 

within  two  years,  for  in  such  a  season  they  are  reduced  go  together  or  in  bodies  when  the^  movement  oqb- 

bv  the  unfavorable  conditions  to  a  minimum  ;  and  two  menceSj  and  the  movement  is  usually  in  the  same  dSne- 

flivorablo  years  are  nec-cssary  to  develop  them  in  ex-  lion,  it  is  apparent  that  if  an  obstruction  can  be  so  {daoed 

nwiivc  numlwra. .  As  a  rule,  with  apparently  few  exoep-  as  to  retard  their  progress,  this  will  mass  them  in  acom- 

liuiui,  tlio  season  following  a  ^'chincl^bug  year"  is  pnrativelysinall  space  and  rtud'.T  their  destruction  madi 
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easier  tlian  when  they  are  scattered  throtifh  the  fields,  binding  the  infant  immediately  ailer  btrth  on  a  pfeoe 

If  the  obstruction  can  be  made  to  bar  their  progress  of  board,  while  another  piece  of  wood,  bark,  or  leather 

.effectoally,  they  win  be  compelled  to  seek  food  else-  is  placed  on  the  forehead  and  tied  to  the  plank  with 

where  or  perkh.    Farmers  who  arc  aware  of  this  fact  strings,  which  are  tightened  every  day.     It  takes  from 

liave  had  reconrae  to  a  number  of  expedients  to  save  three  months  to  a  year  to  produce  tLc  desired  effect. 

their  crops.    One  of  the  devices  employed  is  to  set  up  Soft  pads  are  placed  between  the  skin  and  the  wood, 

bonrdseogewise  around  the  field  or  along  the  side  which  and  little  pain  seems  to  be  felt,  the  bones  at  that  age 

the  bugs  are  approachmg,  and  to  besm«)ar  the  boards  readily  yielding.    There  is  no  apparent  ii^juiy  to  the 

with  tar  or  kerosene.    A  more  common  method  is  to  brain  or  the  health. 


be  done  over  a^n  every  dav  or  two,  care  being  taken  formed  their  principal  industry,  while  their  boats,  dug 

to  keep  the  stnp  as  thoroughlv  pulverized  as  possible,  out  of  logs,  were  vei^  light  and  shapely.    The  Chinook 

Ibr  the  bogs  cannot  travel  well  through  the  dust     As  were  not  a  bloodthirsty  people,  and  m  their  frequent 

die  insects  attempt  to  crawl  up  the  sides  of  the  dustv  quarreb  little  injury  was  aone.   They  were  more  a  com- 

fbnrowB,  the  loose  particles  give  way  and  they  roll  back  mercial  than  a  warlike  race,  and  were  very  shrewd  in 

to  the  bottom.     If  they  accumulate  in  the  fti-rows  a  log  their  trade-dealings  with  other  Indians.     Slavery  was 

or  stone  must  be  drawn  throueh  them,  so  as  to  crush  practised,  as  in  all  the  coast  tribes,  and  marriace  con- 

And  destroy  them.    As  it  is  always  dry  weather  when  sisted  in  the  taking  as  many  wives  as  the  huslmna  could 

Une^  migrate,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  ploughed  buy  or  support 

■tnp  pniverised  if  the  clods  are  well  crushed  at  first  The  languages  of  the  Chinooks  are  complex  and 
Ditching  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Caro  should  be  difficult,  and  a  peculiar  dialect  has  arisen  for  ease  of 
taken  to  have  the  side  next  the  protected  field  perpen-  intercommunication  called  the  ^^ Chinook  Jargon."  It 
dioiikr.  (o.  r. )  seems  to  have  ori^nated  among  the  tribes  before  the 
CHINCHILLA,  a  South  American  quadruped  of  advent  of  the  whites,  but  has  been  greatly  modified 
tlie  order  Rodmtia^  family  CMnchilliias ;  the  (7.  lanr  and  extended  by  European  intercourse.  Many  French 
^gera  or  C,  hremoaiudata.  Animals  of  thir.  family  be-  and  English  terms,  in  detin^ded  forms,  have  been  intro- 
long  to  the  hystricine  series  of  simple- toothed  rodents;  duced  by  traders  and  trappers,  the  dialect  serving  as  a 
the  rootless  molar  teeth  are  divided  into  transverse  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  whites  and  the  In- 
|ilates  by  the  enamel  folds :  the  incisiors  are  short ;  there  dians.  There  have  been  published  a  vocabulary  of  their 
IB  one  prcmohur  above  and  below ;  the  r  Avicles  are  per-  principal  language  and  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chinook 
feeL  In  the  genus  Chinchilla  proper  the  fore  feet  are  Jargon,  both  by  George  Gibbs  (1803).  The  principal 
ftve-toed,  though  the  thumb  is  very  small ;  the  hind  tribes  or  bands  were  the  Watlala,  Skilloot,  Cathlamet, 
feet  have  four  toes;  the  tail  is  long  and  bush^;  the  Walikiahkum,  Clatsop,  Klackamas,  Calapooya,  Yam- 
can  are  large  and  rounded ;  the  length  of  C  chtnchiUa  cally,  and  Killamook  or  Tillamook.  Their  various  lan- 
ii  nine  or  ten  inches,  the  tail  about  half  as  long ;  the  guages  seem  radically  distinct  from  each  other  and  from 
Ijeneral  appearance  is  squirrel-like.  The  beautifully  the  other  Indian  tongues.  Nearly  all  these  Chinook 
floft  and  fleepy  pelage,  gray  marked  with  darker,  is  a  languages  are  now  extinct,  being  known  only  by  pub- 
wdl-known  artide  of  commerce,  formerly,  however,  in  lished  vocabularies. 


Chilli  wad  noted  for  the  activity  they  display  in  skipping  States.     Tamias  stands  on  the  dividing-line  between 

among  the  rocks.    They  are  snyi  and  cnieflv  noctumsu  the  true  arboreal  squirrels  ( Sciuriyifr)  and  the  marmot 

in  their  habits.     A  much  modified  member  of  the  squirrels  (ArctomyincE)^  rather  inclining  to  the  latter. 

ChnuhUlidce  is  the  biscacha  (Lagostomus  trichodac-  Oneek-pouches  arc  present;  the  tail  is  lonff,  bushy,  and 

4yftif)  of  the  Pampas.     (See  Biscacha.)        (e.  g.)  distichous,  though  less  developed  than  in  tSciunis;  the 

CHINOOKS,  a  family  of  American  Indians  which  coloration  is  characteristic,  alfthe  species  being  striped 

tannerW  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the.  back  or  sides,  or  both.    The  teeth  vary  from  pm. 

WQBtof  the  Cascade  range  and  south  to  Rogue  River,  |-r}  to  pm.  prf.     In  T.  striatus,  the  representative 

between  the  Puget  Sound  Indians  of  the  north  and  the  species,  there  are  five  black  stripes,  the  two  lateral  of 

Califomia  group  of  the  south.   These  tribes  are  closely  which  enclose  a  white  one  on  each  side ;  the  general 

nbCed  in  customs,  though  not  in  language.   They  were  color  is  brown,  reddening  on  the  haunches ;  the  length 

CDOe  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  but  arc  now  al-  of  head  and  body  is  five  or  six  inches,  the  tail  about 

moat  eztermmated  by  war,  disease,  and  the  advance  two-thirds  as  much.     T,  opticus  is  a  smaller  species 

of  the  whites.    OnlyasquaUd  and  miserable  remnant  common  to  both  hemispheres,  more  numerously  streaked 

nmaina.    They  are  of  low  stature,  and  seem  to  have  and  otherwise  different ;  in  North  America  it  nms  into 

yeiy  little  endurance.    The  face  seems  more  Mongohan  several  varieties,  one  of  which  is   T,   quadrivittatus, 

m  eharacter  than  that  of  most  other  Indians.     The  The  other  species,  larger  and  conspicuously  different 

pecoliar  custom  of  flattening  the  head,  which  gave  the  from  the  foregoing,  are  T,  lateralis  and  T.  harrixi,  of 

Wealeni  Indians  the  name  of  Flatheads,  seems  to  have  Western  and  South-westeni  North  America ;  both  are 

eliminated  m  this  region,  and  the  Chinooks  were  ahnoet  light-colored,  with  a  whitish  streak  on  the  flanks,  which 

the  odiy  North  American  people  who  persistently  prao-  in  the  first  named  is  set  between  two  black  stripes,  as 

tiaed  itb    The  ori^  of  this  custom  is  unknown.    The  is  not  the  case  with  the  other.    The  chipmunks  are 

oijefll  18  to  produce  a  straight  hue  from  the  point  of  provident  animals,  la3ring  up  great  stores  of  nuts  and 

die  noae  te  the  erown  of  the  head,  which  is  done  by  jseeds  in  their  retreats ;   they  are  generally  observed 
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abont  fences  and  bnuh-heafM,  among  rocks  or  fafleo  office  at  the  dose  of  the  fait  seaion,  haTJiig  d^taiimirf 

ti«es,  etc. ;  they  are  veiy  active,  and  climb  trees  with  to  remove  his  residenoe  to  Bostoo.    In  that  cHy,  tht 

aknost  the  axrility  of  true  sgnirrds.  (B.  a )  centre  of  the  learning  and  idmement  of  New  KnpmJ. 

GHIPPEW A,  a  viU&ge  m  WeDand  county,  Drovince  stimulated  by  the  larger  rivafaries  of  its  diitiiigmdied 


of  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chippewa  bar  and  b^  the  opportonitieB  of  emolnm^t  and  pio- 

and  Niajorara  rivers,  about  two  miles  above  the  Falls,  feasional  distinction,  he  devoted  himself  inth  immease 

It  contains  manufactories  of  steam-engines  and  stovesL  diligence  and  earnestness  to  his  chosen  profession,  not 

Population,  664.  was  it  long  before  he  gained  recognition  as  a  thoroni^ 

in  this  vicinity  a  battle  was  fou^t  July  5,  1814,  be-  law>*er,  and  especially  as  one  of  the  most  in(;enioai^ 

tween  a  British  force  under  Gen.  KiaU  and  an  Amcri-  eloquent,  and  successful  advocatea 
can  army  under  Oen.  Jacob  Brown.    On  the  morning       In  1841,  Daniel  Webster  having  aeoepted  the  ofioe 

of  July  3  the  latter,  witH  3500  men,  including  two  bn-  of  Secrctar>'  of  State  under  Pre&  Harrison,  Bfr.  Choatc 

gades  of  regulars,  had  crossed  the  Nia/rara  above  and  was  ohosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  U.  S.^  Senate.  While 

surprised  l<'ort  Erie,  which  had  a  garrison  of  only  140  in  that  bodv  he  spoke  on  most  of  the  important  qnes- 

men.     The  next  dav  Gqji.  Winfield  Scott's  brigade  tions— on  tfic  MeLeod  case,  the  Bank  Bill,  the  oon» 

nuslicd  on  to  Street  s  Creek,  16  miles  farther.    The  Hrmation  of  Mr.  Everett  as  minister  to  Engbnd,  thi 

British  army  was  still  north  of  the  Chippewa,  but  both  Hanknipt  Law,  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  for  retrendi- 

armies  crossed  the  respective  streams  on  the  morning  mcnt  and  reform,  the  Naval  Appropriation  BiU,  the 

of  the  5th,  and  a  spirited  action  ensued,  the  result  tariff,  the  bill  to  provide  further  remedial  justice  in  the 

heinf^  that  the  British  retreated  across  Chippewa  River,  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  more  eamesth  and 

burning'  the  bridge  behind  thcni.    The  nonor  of  the  eloquently  still  on  the  ratification  of  the  WeDstv- 

victory  belonged  to  Gen.  Winfield  Soott,  as  it  was  won  Ashburton  Treaty.    In  December,  1843,  he  detivsnd 

while  Gen.  Brown  had  gone  back  to  hurry  up  additional  before  the  New  England  Society  in  New  Vtirk  an 

troops.     The  actuul  forces  engaged  were,  on  the  British  oration  memorable  for  its  eloquence  and  for  the  8ub0^ 

side,  2100,  and  on  the  American  190(^    The  British  qucnt  discussion  on  some  of  the  principles  of  chnrrh 

loss  was  503,  of  whom  1 .35  were  killed ;  the  American,  government  to  which  it  led.    In  1844,  Mr.  Choate 

335,  of  whom  68  were  killed.  _  made  one  of  his  most  able  and  eloquent  speeches  ia 

^ ■  "      "  the 

^ ^ ^„     .  ^  the 

consin  and  Minnesota  Railroad  and  the  Chippewa  Falls  same  year  he  earnestly  supported  the  nominee  of  the 

and  Northern  Railroad.    It  has  a  court-house,  jail,  four  Whig  party,  Henry  Cla^'.     On  the  ground  berth  of 

hotels,  two  banks  (one  national),  three  weekly  newspa-  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency  ne  opposed  thi 

pcrs,  five  churches,  and  four  schools.    The  Chippewa  admission  of  Texas. 

Rivor  and  Duncan  Creek  here  furnish  abundant  water-       At  the  close  of  the  session  in  1845  he  left  the  Sensts 

power,  which  is  used  in  a  saw-mill,  two  planing-mills,  and  returned  to  his  profession.    Thenceforward,  until 

two  sash-nnd-door  factories,  and  a  shingle-mill.    The  his  death  in  1859,  there  was  hardly  a  case  of  pecoliir 

city  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  an  extensive  lumber-  difficulty  or  perplexity  before  the  courts  of  Massacfaa- 

region.     It  was  incorporated  in  1870,  and  is  lighted  setts  in  which  he  was  not,  if  possible,  retained.    He 

with  gas.   Itspropertyin  1881  was  valued  at  $2, 500.000;  was  many  times  called  to  other  States  and  to  Washms* 

its  public  debt  was  $35,000,  and  its  expenses  were  ton  in  .cases  involving  lecal  difficulties  or  great  poco- 

$1 5,000.     PopuhU^ion,  about  8520.  nian'  responsibility.     During  these  years,  crowded  widi 

CnOATK,  RuFUS  (1799-1859),  an  American  lawyer  professional  work,  he  never  failed  in  his  love  of  ktten 

and  Htatcsniun,  was  lK)rn  Oct.  1,  1799,  in  that  part  of  but  by  resolute  determination  secured  some  small  por- 

Ipswicli,  Mass.,  now  called  Essex.     His  father,  David  tion  at  least  of  every  day  for  pursuits  which  were  molt 

Cl)oatc,  was  a'man  of  strong  native  sense  and  unswerv-  congenial  to  his  tastes — for  the  study  of  the  andent 

ing  int<igrity,  and  his  mother,   Miriam  Foster,  was  classics,  of  history,  and  of  philosophy.     A  brief  toor 

noted  for  a  native  dignity  of  bearing,  quickness  of  in  Europe  in  1850  affi)rded  nim  a  needed  vacation  and 

perception,  and  ready  wit    Their  son,  early  noted  for  enabled  him  also  to  compare  more  intelligently  the 

an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowle<lge  and  an  extraordinary  characteristics  of  the  older  and  the  newer  civilizationa 

tenacity  of  memory,  beg|n  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  The  clear  result  was  to  strengthen  his  patriotism,  while 

age  of  ten,  and  afVer  a  term  at  the  academy  in  Hamp-  it  made  him,  if  possible,  the  more  sensible  of  the  perib 

ton,   N.    H.,   entered    Dartmouth   CoUege    in    1815.  which  history  taught  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 

The  four  years  which  Choate  spent  at  Dartmouth  disruption  of  the  Union.     During  tiiis  era  ^e  anti- 

were  critical  in  the  history  of  the  college,  being  mem-  slaveiy  agitation  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the 

orable  for  the  legal  contest  between  the  board  of  acquisition  of  new  territory  from  Mexico.     Mr.  Wdh 

trustees  and  the  8tatc  legislature.    The  year  after  his  gtcr  made  his  memorable  speech  on  the  ConstitutioD 

graduation  he  spent  as  tutor  in  the  college,  and  in  and  the  Union.    The  strain  upon  our  institutions  wu 

1820  he  entered  the  law-school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  go  great  that  the  danger  of  a  rupture  was  imminent 

The  next  year  (1821)  he  spent  at  Washington  in  thq  Union  meetings  (so  caUed)  were  held  in  manv  Stato. 

office  of  William  Wirt,  then  Attorney-General  of  the  At  the  meeting   in  Boston,  in   Faneuil    Hall,  Mr. 

Unitotl  Stat4'H,  and  finally  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Choate,  in  a  speech  profoundly  earnest  and  solenui, 

at  Salcin,  Ma«.s.j  in  1823.     He  opened  an  office  at  pointed  out  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  repub&: 

South  Danvcrs  (now  Peabody),  and  here  and  in  Salem  The  key  to  his  later  life  will  be  found  in  his  dread  of 

he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  professional  life.     He  disruption  and  civil  war,  which  he  thought  he  foressw, 

was  eariy  sent  to  the  State  legislature  as  a  rcpresenta-  and  in  the  duty,  as  he  conceived  it,  which  the  tinMi 

tive,  and  subsequently  was  a  member  of  the  senate,  imposed.     He  enforced  this  duty  in  his  addresi  on 

and  in  1830  was  chosen  as  a  renresentative  in  Congress.  Washington,  delivered  in  Februaiy,  1851,  and  tapf- 

In  Aprils   1833,  ite  was  re-elected,  but  resigned  his  cially  in  an  address  before  the  Stoiy  AssociatiOB  m 
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Garubridge  a  few  mouths  later.    In  1853  he  was  a  had  began  to  cross  the  MisRissippi],  and  by  the  trea- 

member  of  the  MaasachusetU  convention  for  revising  ties  of  1820  and  1830  all  their  original  country  was 

the  oonstitiition  of  the  State.    In  July  of  the  same  ceded  to  the  whites  in  exchange  for  lands  in  the  Indian 

jeur  be  gx^e  at  Dartmouth  College  his  memorable  eu-  Territory,  and  for  a  large  ^itl  of  goods  and  money. 

logy  OD  Daniel  Webster^  a  production  which  is  unsur-  From  1837  to  1855  the  Ghickasaws  were  joined  with 

pMsed  in  that  spedes  of  eloouence.  them  in  a  tribal  union,  and  up  to  this  day  their  hinds 

Daxing  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Cheaters  health  began  are  somewhat  blended  and  a  slight  bond  of  alliance  still 

to  show  ngns  of  feilure.    His  nrofcssional  business  subsists.    The  two  tribes  have  now  separate  and  re^- 

WIS  great  and  exacting,  but,  yielding  to  solicitations  lar  governments.    The  country  is  divided  into  counties. 

fiom  one  and  another,  he  found  time  to  prepare  a  The  present  Choctaw  country  lies  south  of  that  of  Uie 

dunning  lecture  on  *'  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  Early  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  east  of  the  Chickasaw  lands, 

Britiah  Foets  of  this  Centuiy,*'  and  another  on  the  and  is  bounded  east  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  south 

**I3oqnenoe  of  Revolutionary  Periods,"  and  still  an-  by  Texas.    Pine  timber  and  coal  are  abundant  and 

Qtberon  ''Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  Burr."    His  last  sflver-bearing  lead-ores  are  reported.    The  people  are 

paUic  effort  was  an  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1858,  making  commendable  progress.    The  area  oftheir  land 

on  "American  Nationality:  its  Nature,  some  of  its  is  10,450  souare  miles.    The  tribe  numbers  (1 890),  999r> 

OondUtions,  and  some  of  its  Ethics."    He  was  so  weak  persons.    There  are  59  common  schools,  besides  male 

tbit  he  could  hardlv  deliver  whfit  he  had  to  say,  and  and  female  academies  and  private  schools.     Promising 

his  voice  was  too  feeble  to  fill  the  hall,  but  his  last  youths  are  in  many  cases  sent  to  college  at  the  public 

pdfalie  words  were,  as  he^  wished  them  to  be,  in  behalf  expense.    The  Choctaws  aro  very  generally  Chrisiian& 

of  the  one  undivided  nation  which  he  »o  warmly  loved.  They  aro  less  progressive  in  some  respects  than  their 

Daring  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter  his  health  neignbors  the  Chickasaws.     Being  slaveholders,  they 

became  more  precarious,  though  he  generally  went  to  wero  drawn  into  alliance  with  the  Southern  Confed- 

hii  ofBoe  and  did  not  entirely  forsake  the  courts.     In  eracy  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  consequently  suffered 

the  spring  of  1859  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  much.     Pressure  has  been  brought  upon  them  to  adopt 

fOTSge  to  Europe.^   It  was  thought  that  this  might  their  frcedmen  as  members  of  the  tnbc.  but  this  they 

relieve  his  complaints,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  cure,  have  thus  far  refused  to  do :  but  in  other  rcsi>ects  the 

Aooordingly.  after  several  disappointments,  he  sailed  freedmen  are  treated  with  kindness.     There  are  on  the 

tat  England  June  29,  but  before  the  ship  reached  reservation  14,397  whites. 

HoKIWt  it  became  evident  that  he  was  not  able  to  con        CHOLERA,  in  North  America.    The  first  intro- 

tinne  the  voyage.    Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  adviot  g^e  vol.  v.  duction   of    epidemic   cholera   in    North 

f     nds,  he  was  taken  ashore  at  Halifax,  N.  8.,  and  p.  592  Am!  America  took  i^laee  in  the  spring  of  1832, 

there  July  13,  1859.     His  remains  were  subse-  ^i^^'J^)    in  connection  with  the  arrival  of  large  num- 
i£i       Iv  taken  to  Boston  and  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  '   bcrs  of  emigrants   in  Canada.      At  that 

£         m,  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  proper  system  of 

.  (Hioate's  eloquence  was  unique,  brilliant,  fasci-  quarantine  on  the  St  Lawrence.     No  isolation  of  per 

indescribable.  To  every  subject  and  eveiy  effort  sons  from  ships  infected  with  cholera  was  attempted, 

It  his  ftiU  power  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  and  those  who  were  apparently  well  were  allowed  to 

^n  and  wit    The  dullest  and  driest  theme  he  proceed  at  once  on  their  journey.     Cholera  appeared 

u  with  interest  and  illuminated  by  the  lights  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  points  in  the  early  part 

«•■        he  flashed  upon  it  from  ail  sources.     His  logic  of  June,  and  irom  these  places  spread  rapidly,  folic w- 

\       wnoealed  by  the  profusion  of  graceful  imagery,  but  ing  the  lines  of  travel  pursued  by  emigrants.    From 

Wuwdver  attempted  to  break  the  chain  was  sure  to  find  the  St  I^wrence  the  disease  entered  the  United  States 

Bnks  of  steel  oeneath  the  garland  of  flowers.     His  by  the  way  of  New  York,  in  which  State  some  twenty 

mind  was  deeply  reverential  towards  God,  and  the  cases  occurred  between  June  13  and  the  end  qf  the 

great  problems  01  our  nature  and  destiny  were  alwa^  month.     It  is  asserted  that  cholera  arrived  at  the  port 

orennt  to  him,  modifying  his  thinking  and  his  life,  of  New  York  in  infected  shins  prior  to  its  outbreak  on 

He  died  in  the  foil  strength  of  his  powers,  untouched  the  St  Lawrence,  but  that  tor  prudential  motives  the 

hy  age,  in  the  fulness  of  nis  fame  and  in  tne  midst  of  facts  were  suppressed  by  the  board  of  health.    The 

muTenal  love  and  respect  disease  rapidly  spread  from  New  York  into  adjoining 

CHOCTAW  INDIANS,  a  North  American  tribe,  towns  and  cities.     In  the  foUowing  year  (1833)  the 

Ha  YoL  V    ^^  ^^®  fSiOf^  known  as  Ap]}alachian,  or  cholera  first  a{)peared  in  the  United  States  in  New 

pu  on  Aa!  Chaiita-Mfuskoki,  its  two  principal  branches  Orleans,  in  which  city  it  was  epidemic  in  May.     Pre- 

Jfcttj.  «■>  being  the  Musoogees(Muskoki),  or  Creeks,  vioustothis  time  it  had  become  epidemic  in  Cuba. 

■^     '*    and   the   Choctaws   (Chahta).     The   last  From  New  Orleans  the  disease  was  carried  northwardj 

named  are  closely  akin  to  the  Chickasaws,  the  differ-  afiecting  almost  all  the  large  cities  in  the  Mississippi 

enoe  in  their  languages  being  merely  one  of  dialect  Vallev.     In  1834  the  cholera  was  again  introduced 

Hieir  oountiy  in  colonial  times  lay  south-east  of  that  into  North  Ajnerica  by  the  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

of  the  Chickasaws  and  west  of  that  of  the  Creeks;  it  is  quarantine  station,  first  appearing  eariy  in  July,  from 

DOW  mainlf  divided  between  the  States  of  Alabama  and  which  time  it  rapidly  spread,  advancing  along  tne  line 

Hiflsianppi.    They  lived  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  for-  of  the   St   Lawrence  and  from  thence  into  Upper 

neiiv  had  the  practice  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  Canada   and  the  United    States.     In   1835  cholera 

dbilaren  hy  pressure.    In  1540  they  fought  a  terrible  appears  to  have  been  introduced  again  into  the  United 

battle  with  De  Soto  at  their  capital,  called  Mauvilla  States  from  Cuba,  and  af\er  this  year  there  was  an 

(whence  Mohile  was  named) ;  afterward  they  were  allied  immunity  from  this  disease  until  1848. 
with  the  French,  and  later  with  the  English.     In  the      The  following  account  of  its  introduction  in  that  year 

lvarofl812-15theyfoughtfortheUnitedStatesagainst  is  given  by  rrof   Alonzo  Clark:    ''Two   ships   left 

die  Cheeks  and  the  En^ish.    (Georgia  offered  them  full  Havre,  one  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  other  on  the 

riUMoahip  (but  even  before  1800  some  of  the  people  9th  of^  November,  1848.     Hie  latter  ship,  the  New 
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fork,  was  bound  for  the   city   of  New  Yotk:  the  l^th  of  June,  and  this  waaBOOD  followed  by  the  qwnd 

former,   the  Swanton,  was  bound  for  New  Oileaiis.  of  the  disease  ia  Canada. 

The  passengers  of  these  two  ships  were  of  the  same  ^e  next  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  United  Stttei 

character,    mostly    German    emigrants;      they    had  occurred  in  the  dty  of  New  Fork  in  Mav,  1866.    Prior 

been    taken  up  in  both    instances  at  Ha>Te,  which  to  this  date  a  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  New  York 

port  was  at  that  time  said  to  be  free  from  cholera,  ^m  European  ports  at  or  a4jaoent  to  which  cholon 

They  had  come  to  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  ^^ .  known   or  reported  to   prevail^  and   had  been 

ship  for  this  country.     One  report  states  that  a  por-  detained  for  observation  and  fumigation.    Thii^  sirh 

tionof  them  had  lefl  infectea    places  in  Germanv.  vessels  arrived  during  the  latter  part  of  1865,  and  ui«in 

The  ships  came  out  with  a  clean  bill  of  health.    The  Bome  of  these  deaths  from  oholen  had  ooconed  during 

New  York  had  been  at  sea  sixteen  davs  when  cholera  the  vovage.    The  disease,  however,  did  not  spread  be- 

appeared—that  is,  on  the  25th  of  November ;   the  yond  the  emigrants*  hospital  on  Ward's  Iflhuia.    It  ii 

Swanton  had  been  at  sea  twenty-seven  davs  when  the  pBually  considered  that  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1866 

first  case  occ^urred,  it  being  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  North  America  was  due  to  the  steamship  Wng^MMJ^ 

They  were  1000  miles  apart    They  were  both  off  the  which  left  Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  28th  rf 

coast  of  the  United  >States,  one  in  latitude  25°  47^,  and  March,  having  11 85  German  and  Irbh  emigrant  paasen- 

the  other  in  the  parallel  of  42°.     The  outbreak  on  the  gers.     One  hundred  and  sixty  cholera  cases,  withforisf- 

New  York  is  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  ascribed  to  b\x  deaths,  occurred  oiT  this  ship  prior  to  the  9th  of 

the  following  fact :  A  very  cold,  chilly  wind  came  up  April,  at  which  date  she  put  into  HfllilWy     The  pilot 

on  the  24th,  and  the  p                  «       ^  .^         ,       .  _ 
want  of  warm  ^annents ; 

a  general  overhauling  o       __  _  „  , 

Then  the  next  day  became  exceedingly  hot,  and  on  five  children  all  had  the  disease,  and  two  of  them  died, 

that  day  the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred.    It  has  been  The  health  officer  who  boarded  the  ship  died  of  cholen 

fbund  that  on  board  the  ship  New  York  there  was  an  on  the  17th.     On  the  18th  of  April,  1866,  the  fint 

emigrant  who  had  clothing  that  belonged  to  an  indi-  vessel  having^  cholera  on  board  arrived  at  the  New 

vidual  who  had  died  in  Germany  of  cholera      Duriis.i!  York  quarantine — viz.  the  steamship  Yirginia.    Ftob 

the  day  of  intense  cold  some  articles  of  thi.-i  clotliirm  this  point  the  disease  gradually  spread^  being  cairied 

were  taken  from  the  chests  and  were  worn  by  several  in  part  on  the  lines  of  emigration  and  m  part  by  le- 

of  tlie  passengers,  and  these  passengers  were  the  fii*st  emits  sent  out  from  Fort  Columbus,  Governor's  Islaiid, 
taken  on  the  ship.     The  two  snips  ^o  on  their  voyage.  .New  York  Harbor,  in  the  garrison  of  which  the  disease 

One  arrives  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  appeared  about  the  1st  of  July. 

December,  six  days  after  the  outbreak,  having  lost  The  next  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  United  States 

seven  of  her  passengers ;  the  other  goes  into  the  Mis-  began  in  New  Orleans  in  February,  1873^  but  there  )B 

sissippi  River  and  up  to  New  Orleans,  having  lost  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  mode  of  its  oommenoe- 

several  passengers,  reaching  the  citv  Dect»mber  11."  ment  or  the  manner  of  its  introduction.     From  New 

On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New  York,  on  the  Orleans  the  disease  spread  to  the  Missismppi  Vallnr, 


the  day  of  her  arrival  one  cholera  case  was  sent  to  the  and  Minnesota,  in  July ;  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Utu, 

hospital.     Two  daj's  after  her  arrival  the  first  case  in  Dakota,  in  August ;  and  in  New  Yoric,  in  September. 

the  city  was  announred ;  this  was  also  an  emipant  An  elaborate  account  of  this  outbreak  was  published 

from  iho  Swant/)n.    This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  in-  by  Congress  under  the  title  7%e  Cholera  Epidemic  rf 

crease  of  the  disease  until  the  following  June,  in  which  187S  in  tfie  United  States. 

month  it  culminated  in  more  than  2500  deaths.     It  The  precise  origin  of  the  first  cases  of  epidemio 

is  however,  possible  that  cholera  may  have  been  intro-  cholera  m  each  of  the  outbreaks  which  have  occurred 

duced  into  New  Orleans  bv  emigrant  ships  several  da}'?  in  this  country  is  difiicult  or  impossible  to  trace,  but  in 

before  the  arrival  of  the  Swanton.    The  disease  gradu-  every  instance  these  outbreaks  nave  been  preceded  hf 

tlly  sp'i-ead  throughout  the  country  during  the  vear  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Europe  or  the  Weit 

IH49,  reaching  San  Francisco  in  October.     From  New  Indies,  and  by  the  arrival  of  ships  either  known  or 

Orleans  it  also  spread  to  Cuba  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  fairly  presumable  to  have  been  infected.    The  oouna 

Panama.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  North  America  of  tlie  disease  has  followed  the  main  lines  of  transpor- 

w:i8  free  from  epidemic  cholera  from  this  time  until  tation,   especially  those  used  by  emigrants;    anoiii 

about  the  end  of  1854.     It  existed  in  Cuba  in  1851,  in  the  epidemics  of  1866  and  1867  the  evidence  of  its 

i><.'>2,  and  in  the  middle  of  1852  it  appeared  in  the  transmission  by  parties  of  recruits  and  soldiers  goinx 

Mi.ssissippi  Valley,  notably  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  from  infected  parts  to  the  West  and  South  is  beyona 

A(x^)nlmg  to  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  snips  from  infected  auestion.      In  some  cases  it  seems   veiy   probable, 

}uirts,  bringing  emignnts  suffering  from  the  disease,  tiiough  not  actually  proved,  that   the  cause  of  ths 

arrived  in  large  numbers  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York  disease  has  been  carried  far  into  the  interior  in  the  tMig- 

in    the    autumn    of  1853.     The   first   appearance  of  ^e  of  emigrants,  which  baggage  had  not  been  opened 

cholera  following  this,  however,  was  not  in  New  York,  since  it  was  packed  in  infected  localities  in  Europe,  and 

but  in  Chicago  m  the  latter  part  of  April,  1854,  where  the  carriers  of  which  showed  no  signs  of  the  disease 

it  occurred  among  recently  arrived  cmi^nts.  gradually  until  they  arrived  at  their  inland  destination  and  opened 

increasing  until  it  was  declared  epidemic  in  June.   The  their  boxes  and  bundles.^    Thisprobability  is  sufficiently 

infected  ship  Glcnmanna,  on  which  forty-five  passen-  great  to  warrant  the  giving  of^special  attention  to  the 

gera  had  died  of  Asiatic  cholera  during  the  voyage,  opening  and  thorough  aeration  and  purification  in  our 

arrived  at  the  quarantine  station  below  Quebec  on  we  quarantine  stations  of  all  luggage  broiigl^f.  in  I^  eou- 
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mots  when  ohdera  eziBts  in  the  vicinity  from  which  IreadcJ  concert  acpear&noes,  and  hence  his  detractors 
"^--^•▼•opnag-  __  ,  (j.  8.  B.)  took  advantage  or  nis  retiring  nature.  His  oomposi- 
CHOPIN,  Frantok  Frtoertc  (1809-1849),  was  lions  seem  more  like  confessions  of  a  private  personal 
8m  Vol  V.  ^^n  Mar^  1, 1809,  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  near  character  suited  for  the  hearing  of  a  few  kindred  spirits, 
mk  "?  ^Si  WarsOT,  Pdand.  His  father  was  a  private  rather  than  adapted  for  large  concert-halls,  the  display 
Sun.  «L)  ^^  "^™  rans,  who  educated  the  sons  of  of  great  executive  power,  and  to  entertain  a  large  assem- 
.  , ,  '  gentlemen,  and  among  the^Fredenc  found  bly.  The  music  of  Chopin  may  therefore  be  regarded 
smtabje  compamonsm  his  Whood  and  became  imbued  us  subjective,  and,  not  moving  in  the  extended  psycho- 
with  Uie  national  spintjdthough  iTO  logic  range  of  a  Bach  or  Beethoven,  may  appear  as 
1»18  of  pure  Polish  blood)  he  rwjeived  the  characteristics  comparatively  narrow ;  yet  it  finds  a  place  in  the  human 
00  maiiedly  Sdayonic.  At  nine  years  of  age  Chopin  heart  that  other  comiKwers  have  not  sounded  or  dis- 
appeared m  public  as  a  pianist,  playing  a  concerto  and  iH:)vered;  causes  sympatlictic  vibrations  to  respond  to 
makuiff  improvisations,  and  at  nineteen  was  not  only  its  strains  that  have  not  been  called  forth  before ;  occu- 
CTO  of  the  very  great«rt;  pianists  of  the  time,  but  one  j,ies  a  position  in  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
who  had  a  marked  individuality  as  regards  execution,  cannot  otherwise  be  filled;  and  enriches  music  by  ex- 
finn  of  the  passages  executed,  and  who  introduced  com-  hibiting  a  new  and  fascinating  phase  of  it,  which  causes 
poBtions  so  original  as  to  reveal  a  new  world  of  beauty  the  composer  and  his  countrv^  sorrows  to  be  rcmem- 
to  mufflcians  and  art-lovers.  Before  he  was  twenty  bered  weU.  When  the  Russian  soldierj-  found  in  the 
wars  of  a^e  he  had  yven  concerts  m  Vienna,  D^^^^^  second  story  of  his  homestead  (in  the  room  which 
B^n,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere.  In  1 836,  «rhile  Chopin's  sister  occupied )  his  piano  and  mementoes  that 
in  ftns,  he  first  met  G«)rges  Sand,  to  whom  he  wm  had  been  preserved  so  religiously  by  the  family,  and 
em  5»tefiil  for  her  kindness  m  nursing  him  through  dragged  them  out  into  the  courtyard  to  be  burned,  the 
the^wmter  of  1838-39,  when  he  suffered  from  bron-  whole  civilized  world  blushed  at  the  vandalism. 
Oliiti&  They  had  retirea  to  M^orca  in  the  autumn,  (g.  A.  P.) 
^  Chopin  might  l^ye  the  gay  and  busy  life  of  Paris,  CHOSE  IN  ACTION,  in  law,  a  right  to  'recover  a 
mneh  hBd  mcTMsed  his  tendengr  to  consumption.  He  debt  or  money  or  damaecs  for  breach  of  contract,  or  foi 
AedatPans,  Oct  17,  1849.  His  obsequies  were  ceic-  a  tort  connected  with  contract,  which  cannot  be  en- 
nrnted  with  great  pomp  at  the  Madeleine  (Mozart  s  forced  without  action. 

Jtemdem  fonning  part  of  the  sen-ice,  in  accordance  It  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  ancient  common  law 
With  his  wishes),  and  he  was  buned  at  PCre  la  Chaise,  that  choscs  in  action  were  not  assignable.  No  person, 
twiwecn  the  graves  of  Bellini  and  Cherubim.  it  was  held,  could  transfer  what  he  had  not  actually  re- 
Chopin  has  been  greatly  misrepresented.  He  has  duced  to  possession.  Hence  the  owner  of  a  right  of 
been  cancatured  m  Lacrezui  FJnpam,  and  biographers  action  could  sue  in  his  own  proper  person  only,  and  couM 
liaye  exalted  the  poetic  side  of  his  nature  and  artistic  confer  no  such  right  upon  a  third  party.  Courts  of 
poiwen,  as  though  hw  music  of  itself  were  not  worthy  equity  have,  however,  constantly  recognized  the  valid- 
»  great  attention.  He  was  the  constant  Msociate  and  jty  of  such  assiurnmcnts,  and  have  extended  their  aid 
fiioid  of  Meyerbeer,  Bellini,  Berlioz,  Balzac,  Heine,  to  assist  the  assignee  in  enforcing  his  rights  wherever 
and  Lifflt;  it  is  made  to  appear  that  he  was  merely  jt  was  necessary  to  do  so.  Common-law  courts  have 
•dmitt^  to  theup  charmed  circle— in  it,  but  not  of  it/—  now,  however,  adopted  equitable  principles  with  regard 
altbongh  he  was  most  truly  one  of  its  most  illustnous  to  the  assignment  of  choses  in  action  in  many  cases,  and 
membeiSL  Nor  has  any  composer  suffered  so  much  as  the  inter\xntion  of  chancery  is  therefore  seldom  needed. 
Chopin  from  becoming  popular.  When  his  music  at-  The  assignment  of  a  mere  litigious  right  will  not  be 
tncted  amateurs  It  wm  i)layed  with  such  ex^rgerated  recocnizcd  either  at  law  or  equity.  Hence  the  right  of 
axpesBion,  toix»d  emphasis,  vanations  ot  speed,  tempo-  action  for  a  mere  personal  tort  or  a  bare  right  to  file  a 
niftoto,  etc.,  and  ndiculous  affectations,  that  it  appeared  hill  in  e(iuity  on  the  ground  of  fraud  cannot  be  trans- 
to  OTdinary  listeners  as  almost  CTOt^ue.  fgn^d.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  right  to  recover  dam- 
He  wrote  seventy-four  numbered  works  and.  seven  ages  for  an  injury  to  property  may  be  transferred. 
annombered  ones,  all  of  which  consist  mastly  of  piano-  ^^  particular  form  is  necessary  to  effect  the  assign- 
finte  concertos,  sonatas,  Etudes,  mazurkas,  polonaises,  ^^^^  ^f  a  chose  in  action.  It  may  be  either  in  writing 
rondos,  scheraos,  ballades,  et<^  thopin  so  idealized  the  q,  hy  parol.  The  assignee  must,  however,  in  order  to 
melodies  ot  his  country  that  they  Ibund  an  echo  in  many  protect  his  rights  as  against  subsequent  innocent  trans- 
heuts  m  Europe  and  Amenjja.  They  remind  us  of  the  fg^es  of  the  assignor,  take  such  steps  as  the  peculiar 
iDgimined  Borrows  of  the  Polish  peop  e,  whose  lands  circumstances  of  the  ease  will  admit  to  indicate  that 
WOTC  oveiron  with  Mongol  Tartars  and  other  peoples,  tide  has  vested  in  him.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
whether  Uiese  were  going  east  or  west  in  their  migra-  against  any  suljsequent  payment  of  the  debt  or  claim 
tiona  He  is  therefore  the  representative  musician  hy  the  debtor  to  the  assignor,  the  assignee  must  at  the 
of  his  oountiy.  Although  his  miisic  is  mrely  sublime,  tune  of  the  assignment  notify  the  debtor  thereof. 
heroic,  profound,  or  mighty,  yet  it  is  never  tnvi^  or  ^s  a  rule,  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action  takes  it 
epDunonplaoe,  and  is  as  far  as  conceivable  removed  from  subject  to  all  existing  equities  between  the  assignor  and 
the  Blightert  suspicion  of  vulganty.  the  debtor,  but  free  of  those  outstanding  equities  is 

HiB  flhOTteet  nosturnes  are  extremely  delicate  and  third  parties  of  which  he  has  no  notice,     (l.  l.,  jr.) 

tender.  The  melodies  are  embelhshed  with  grace-notes  CHOUTP]AU,  Auouste  (1739-1829)  and  i>iERRB 

that  are  original,  beautiful,  and  make  the  sorrow  ex-  (1749-1849),  the  founders  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  were 

by  the  music  seem  more  hopefid.    The  trea^  horn  in  New  Orleans.    They  joined  the  expedition  of 
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Look.    Angusteoommanded  the  party  that  commcDced  in  a  state  ot  complete  and  uni venal  aposta^;"  thai 

^peratiomi  here  Feb.  15,  1764.    Li  ooorse  of  time  both  there  is  no  deliverance  from  this  sUte  by  the  preftduog 

brothers  became  heads  of  highly  respectable  families,  of  the  gospel  but  only  by  divine  intcrfereiioe ;  tliat  the 

and  their  name  long  commanded  safety  and  hospitality  kingdom  of  God  preached  lyy  Christ  and  his  apostles  it 


ori^nn,  with  congregations  in  the  United  States,  £ng-  of  Israel ;  that  the  city  of  Jermalem  wiD  become  tht 
lain,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Christadelphians,  or  quecncity,  the  residence  of  Christ  and  the  headqaaitcn 
Brothers  of  Christ,  hold  that  all  other  churches  aie  h  and  metropolis  of  the  kin^om  of  Ood ;  that  Chiiit 
aposta^,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction  they  call  theii  ^H  rule,  and  his  saints  with  him,  and  that  he  wiD 
cnurches  ecdesian.  They  regard  John  Thomas,  M.  D.,  return  from  heaven  for  this  purpose  and  visibly  appear ; 
an  Knglishman,  as  their  founder.  ^  Mr.  Thomas,  acconl-  that  his  reign  wiU  be  for  a  thoofiand  yean  over  nKntal 
in^  to  his  own  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Christudel  nations,  sin  and  death  continuing  in  the  world  in  a 
phians,  joined  inany  years  ago  ^^the  most  apostolic  an: I  milder  degree;  that  at  the  dose  of  this  miUeuninm 
scripturallv-enlightened  religious  organization  in  Amer  Christ  will  surrender  his  supremacy  and  become  sob- 
ica,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  ject  to  Deity,  who  will  proceed  to  judgment,  after 
however,  convmced  him  that  the  ^^  religious  teaching  c>f  which  only  redeemed  immortal  persons  will  remain 
the  day  "was  essentially  opposed  to  the  Bible.  There  in  support  of  all  these  propositions  copious  anotadoni 
fore,  having  found  the  tnith  for  himself,  he  began  t(.  from  tne  Bible  are  ^ven.  Thomas,  who  has  neen  dead 
teach  it  by  platform  and  press  in  America  and  Eng-  some  years,  declarea  in  his  Revealfd  Mystery  that  Bo- 
land.'*     He  (lid  not  claim  to  found  a  new  sect,  but  manism  and  Protestantism  are  the  **mothere  of  haiioti 


only  to  revive  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  abominations  of  the  earth. "  In  regard  to  the 
Within  a  generation  churches  of  this  faith  hLve  exists  ond  advent  of  ([hrigt,  Thomas  held  in  his  Book  Un- 
eo  in  Jersev  City,  Philadelphia,  Washin^n,  and  othei  sealrd^  prrnarcd  in  1869,  that  the  world  was  now  in  che 
cities;  books  and  tracts  are  published  m  Jersey  Cit}  periodof  the  sixth  vial,  during  the  pouring  out  of  which 
and  Binnin<rham,  England.  The  Christadelphians  Christ  would  come.  His  advent  must  be  auite  near. 
asat^rt  that  all  the  Christian  churches  are  in  apostasy^  The  Christaiclphians  meet  evei;>'  Sunday  "to  cat 
and  that  there  is  no  Siilvation  within  the  pale  ot  any  ol  bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  **  of  Christ,  to 
them.  There  is  salvation  only  for  those  in  the  Christ  sing  the  *' songs  of  Zion  "  **  concerning  the  Christ  as 
adelphian  P^cclesia.  Their  doctrinal  belief  is  set  forth  found  in  David/'  to  offer  prayers,  and  to  re^d  the 
in  thirtvjsevcn  propositions,  of  which  seventeen  rcdate  Scriptures  and  hear  lectures.  A  monthly  periodical 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  twenty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  called  The  Chnstadefphian  is  published  m  Binning* 

Christ.     They  believe  that  there  is '*  one  God,  out  of    ham  and  Jersey  Cit v.  

whom  all  things  (even  the  Son  and  the  Spirit)  have  CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION^  THE  UNITED 
been  creatively  elaborated:"  that  the  Spirit  is  not  STATES.  This  was  an  organisation  formed  during 
peii*onally  distinct  from  tlie  Father,  the  difference  the  Civil  War  to  supply  the  religious  and  moral,  and  to 
being  that  the  Father  **  is  Spirit  in  focus  8o  intense  a^  some  extent  the  physical,  needs  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
to  l^  substance  and  light  mconceivable,"  while  the  Union  army.  During  the  fiist  enthusiasm  of  yduh 
Spirit  is  continually  outflowing  from  the  divine  cen-  teering,  in  1861^,  many  individual  Christian^  and 
trc;  that  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  the  one  especially  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
eternal  Creator,  and  was  called  Son  because  of  his  which  within  the  previous  five  years  had  been  formed 
manhood  (when  he  was  in  the  flesh  his  nature  waj«  jn  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  engaged  acCiv^ 

t)iirely  human),  the  Deity  dwelling  in  him  being  the  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  those  who  had  enlistea 
<  athcr ;  that  Christ  was  of  human  nature  raised  up  as  ^m  their  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  experi- 
a  second  Adam  *^to  remove  by  obedience,  death,  and  ence  of  a  single  campaign  proved  the  necessity  of 
rcHurrection  the  evil  consemicncos  resulting  from  the  co-operation  to  make  their  assistance  effective,  and  of 
disobedience  of  the  first  Adain  ;"  that  by  a  **  full  dis-  a  well-regulated  system  to  conduct  a  work  whose  mag- 
charge  of  its  claims  in  a  ten)purar>'  surrender  to  its  nitude  was  constantly  increasing,  as  well  aa  to  over* 
Sower"  he  abrogated  the  law  of  sin  and  death  and  come  the  unavoidable  friction  with  militiCry  disdpline. 
eveloped  iininortality  by  resurrection  ;  that  the  devil  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vincent  Collyer,  a  conven- 
does  not  exist  personally,  but  is  only  a  scriptural  per  tion  was  called  by  the  national  committee  of  (he 
Bonification  of  sin;  that  man  consists  only  of  body  an'i  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  this  purpose. 
lifts  and  that  immortality  can  be  attained  onlv  by  ar  It  met  in  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1861,  and  organized  the 
centance  of  the  gospel ;  that  the  wicked  will  be  anni  Commission.  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart  of  Pniladelphia 
hilated:  that  those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  was  chosen  president,  ana  retained  that  oflB^oe  through- 
gospel  *'  will  pass  away  in  death  as  though  they  had  out  its  existence,  discharging  its  onerous  duties  with 
never  existeil;"  that  Christ  will  return  from  heaven  marked  ability,  zeal,  and  success.  The  movement  was 
to  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  earth,  wlien  lie  will  judge  »t  once  approve<l  by  President  Lincoln  and  the  other 
the  living  and  the  resurrecrted  dead,  and  reconsign  the  authorities  at  Washington,  yet  for  some  time  it  received 
wicked  to  corruption  after  punisiinient "  and  invest  little  encourdgement  from  the  jMJople,  and  was  thus 
the  saints  with  immortality;  that  baptism,  which  is  hindered  in  carr>;ing  out  its  intentions.  This  was 
necessary  to  salvation,  is  a  bodily  immersion,  **only  perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  previous  establishment  of 
emoined  on  those  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  (q,  r.), 
believe  "  the  gospel,  and  therefore  *'  unauthorized  and  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Women's  Central  Afl»- 
uselcss"  in  tne  case  of  infants;  that  few  (only  the  ciation  for  Kelief,  organized  in  New  York  in  Jnns^ 
Christadelphians  and  those  who  believe  and  obey  as  l^^l-  As  the  object  of  the  latter  was  simply  to  snpp^ 
they  do)  will  be  saved;  that  the  "truth  of  apostolic  the  deficiencies  m  the  provision  hastily  mtade  bvue 
prophecy  requires  the  world  at  the  present  time  to  be   government  for  the  healtn  and  comfort  of  the  adaieiBi 
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di0  origfttiton  of  the  Christian  Commission  felt  that  branches  of  the  government.  During  the  four  yean 
tliere  wis  abundant  room  for  ministering  to  the  higher  of  it^  existence  the  Commission  employed  4859  dele- 
wmnts  of  the  soldien.  Both  societies  sprang  from  the  ptes,  distributed  1,466,748  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
hikathiopio  Christian  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  besides  ten  millions  of  other  books  and  nearly  twenty 
Torch.  The  earlier  oi^ganization  obtained  widest  millions  of  religious  papers.  Its  total  cash  receipts  had 
&TQr,  bat  as  the  work  progressed  the  members  of  the  been  $2,524,512,  and  other  donations  exceeded 
ermngeiioal  churches  were  more  disposed  to  contribute  $3,000,000  in  value.  For  details  of  its  history  see 
through  the  agency  of  the  distmctively  religious  Annals  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commusianj 
toeic^.  In  the  accomplishment  of  their  self-imposed  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss  (Phila^^  1868).  (j.  R  L.) 
Dunon  both  societies  had  the  same  experience.  The  CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION^  a  denomination  of 
army-oflioerB  at  first  regarded  with  disfavor  and  jeal-  American  origin,  usually  classed  with  the  Baptists,  and 
otuy  the  attempts  of  either  to  benefit  the  men,  yet  often  confounded  with  the  larger  and  siimlar  body 
gndoally  these  volunteer  helpers,  by  jjatient  continu-  known  as  the  "Christians,"  or,  more  definitely,  the 
ance  in  well-doing  and  cheerful  submission  to  the  re-  Disciples  of  Christ  (q,  v.).  Its  members  are  some- 
■tridions  of  armylife,  won  their  way  to  cordial  appro-  times  called  Christryans,  by  way  of  distincdon,  but  they 
oiation  b^  alL  The  nlan  adopted  by  the  Christian  do  not  thus  pronounce  the  name  themselves.  It  grew 
Commission  after  some  trials  was  to  have  for  each  out  of  the  union,  early  in  the  present  century,  of  parties 
army  a  general  field-acent,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  of  believers  who  had  come  out  of  the  Methodist,  Bap- 
This  agent  established  stations  wherever  needed,  and  tist^  and  Presbyterian  churches  for  doctrinal  reasons 
aasignea  the  delegates  to  their  work,  while  he  was  and  to  avoid  human  creeds  and  sectarianism.  The 
responsible  on  the  one  hand  to  the  military  authorities,  first  of  these  parties  rose  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
and  on  the  other  to  the  central  executive  committee  of  Iina  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  O'KeUv, 
the  Commission.  A  lar^e  force  of  volunteer  dele-  who  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
^tes.  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  were  enlisted  and  chiefly  on  account  of  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
were  renuired  to  enter  the  service  for  at  least  six  wcekS;  episcopal  feature.  He  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
wcrc  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  field-agents.  They  ity  as  commonly  held,  and  contended  that  the  Bible 
ansted  the  chaplains  of  the  regiments  and  did  such  was  the  only  necessary  standard  of  faith.  With  about 
other  work  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  required,  a  thousand  followers  he  left  the  Church  in  1792,  and 
Especially  after  each  great  battle  was  there  abundant  organized  soon  after  the  Republican  Methodist  Church. 
need  for  the  services  of  all  the  helpers  that  could  be  In  1794,  at  a  conference  held  in  Surrey  co.,  Va.,  this 
found.  These  delegates  served  usually  without  com-  designation  was  dropped  and  the  name  *^ Christian" 
pensation,  only  their  necessary  expenses  being  provided  assumed.  The  principles  on  which  the  new  organiza- 
fur.  Transportation  was  generally  allowed  by  the  tion  was  furmcd  were — (1)  Christ  the  only  Head  of  the 
army  officers.  An  auxiliary  commission  in  Npw  York  Church ;  (2)  no  sectarian  name ;  (3)  the  Bible  a  suffi- 
had  charge  of  the  work  in  the  navy,  sending  out  dele-  cient  rule  of  faith  and  practice :  (4)  Christian  character 
ISates  for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  generally  pay-  or  vital  piety  the  only  test  of  membership:  (5)  the 
ing  them  small  salaries.  The  entire  work  was  in  efiec-  right  ji  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
five  operation  by  the  end  of  1862  wherever  the  Union  it  is  stated  that  the  Republican  Methodists  of  North 
fbtces  were  employed.  A  ftill  system  of  reports  from  Carolina  took  similar  action  in  1793. 
the  delegates^  and  agents  enabled  the  Commission  to  The  second  of  the  three  movements  from  which  the 
keep  the  Christian  people  of  the  North  fully  informed  denomination  sprang  began  in  New  England  with  the 
of  its  extent  and  results.  In  1863,  in  addition  to  a  preaching  of  Abner  Jones,  a  physician,  in  Lyndon,  Vt. 
Yigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  as  previously  carried  He  was  a  Baptist,  but  was  led  to  reject  not  only  the 
OD^  diap^  were  erected  and  chapel-tents  provided  for  name  of  the  denomination,  but  its  method  of  organiza- 
leh^ons  services,  correspondence  between  soldiers  and  tion.  He  believed  that  articles  of  faith,  church  cove- 
their  fiumifies  promoted,  and  much  was  done  to  alleviate  nants,  and  councils  were  anti-Christian.  He  also 
aofferings  in  emergencies.  An  important  part  of  the  denied  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination,  rep- 
work  was  the  formation  of  regimental  libraries  for  robation,  etc.  He  began  to  proclaim  his  views  and 
the  soldiers,  especially  during  th?,  winter  cessation  of  organized  a  church  in  Lyndon  in  1801,  which  was 
nulitaiy  operations.  At  the  Hose  of  the  war  these  called  simply  "Christian.'  This  was  the  first  church 
Ufararies  were  transferred  to  tne  posts  of  the  United  of  the  connection  in  New  England.  The  second  church 
States  army.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  when  the  was  founded  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1802.  The  next 
Confederate  prisoners  were  retained  in  the  North,  the  year  Elder  Elias  Smith  withdrew  from  the  Baptist  de- 
Oommission  extended  its  benevolent  operations  to  nomination,  and  soon  a  number  of  churches  of  the  new 
them.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  reach  the  Union  faith  were  organized  in  different  parts  of  New  England 
■oldiers  in  Southern  prisons^  but  these  were  fnistrated  by  Elders  Jones,  Smith,  and  others. 
hy  the  Confederate  authorities.  When  the  war  closed.  The  leaders  oi  the  third  party  of  **  Christians  "  were 
in  1865,  and  the  armies  were  disbanded,  the  Commis-  Barton  W.  Stone  and  David  Purviance,  and  the  scene 
aion  endeavored  to  extend  ita  protecting  care  to  the  of  their  labors  was  in  the  West^  At  the  beginning  of 
men  until  they  were  restored  to  their  homes.  Its  the  present  century  there  was  a  general  revival  in 
Woik  was  contmued  also  among  the  detachments  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  States  known  as  the 
troops  which  were  sent  to  the  Southwest;  so  that  its  "Great  Kevival."  Some  of  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
kst  field-station,  at  Fort  L^venworth,  Kansas,  was  ters,  it  is  claimed,  preached  doctrines  which  were  not 
not  closed  till  June,  1866.  The  last  anniversary  of  the  in  harmony  with  the  Calvinistic  sj^tem,  and  the  r&mt 
Commismon  had  been  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  was  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  several  of  them,  mcluo; 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  Feb.  11,  1866.  At  ing  B.  W.  Stone,  all  in  the  bounds  of  the  synod  of 
this  meeting  testimonials  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  Kentucky.  Those  who  were  expelled,  including  David 
the  woik  ^the  Commission  were  given  by  the  Union  Purviance,  a  licentiate,  formed  the  Spnngfield  prestar- 
and    by  prominent    representatives   of  all  teiy,  and  most  of  their  churches  toUowed  them  mto  the 
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new  organization.  Three  of  the  ministers  were  in  Ohio  It  has iiLneady  been  stated  that  the  NewEnglaiid  and 
and  three  in  Kentucky.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  Kentucky  movements  were  partly  the  result  of  the  denial 
Springfield  prcsb^iy  was  dissolved  (June,  1804),  the  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  a  umited  atonement,  de^ 
reason  stated  being  that,  seeing  the  many  divisions  tiou,  and  reprobation.  The  leaden  of  each  appear  aim 
existinj^  among  professing  Christians,  and  that  they  to  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  respecting  the IVin- 
were  simply  establishing  another  party,  and  finding  i^y>  on  which,  as  has  already  been  seen.  Elder  0*K^ 
that  the  Bible  gave  neither  '^oreccpt  nor  example  of  Virginia  held  views  deemed  nnaooncL  Elder  David 
for  sessions,  presbyteries,  synons,  and  the  like,  tliey  Purviance  of  Kentucky  rejected  Uie  orthodox  doctrine 
chose  to  be  simply  Christians,  putting  away  sectarian  of  the  Trinity.  He  held  that  Christ  was  divine,  bat  in- 
names  and  titles  and  organizations  and  human  creeds  ferior  to  the  Father;  that,  though  he  ^'nowadministen 
and  delegated  ecclesiastic  authority.  Of  the  six  min-  the  kingdom,"  his  kins:dom  will  end;  and  that  he  it 
istors  who  constituted  the  nresbytery,  two  became  not  coeval  with  the  Ffttner.  Purviance  and  Stone  abo 
Shakers  and  two  returned  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  denied  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicarious; 
Elders  Stone  and  Purviance  (they  objected  to  the  title  they  taught  that  the  object  of  the  atonement  was  the 
Reverend)  continued  to  preach  in  accordance  with  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  Ood.  ^  Dr.  Abncr  Jones  of 
principles  declared  in  the  act  dissolving  the  presb^'tcry.  New  England  also  held  the  Arian  view  of  Chriat.  and 
They  travelled  widely,  holding  meetings,  organizing  denied  that  the  atonement  was  expiatoiy.  The  Chris- 
churches,  and  ordaining  ministers,  and  the  movement  tians  both  Elast  and  West  were  gcncrafiy  regarded  as 
I  bus  begun  soon  spread  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Unitarian. 

Ohio,  and  other  States.  Among  those  who,  with  Elders  Jones  and  Smith, 
For  some  years  the  New  England  party  had  no  labored  to  extend  the  movement  in  the  Elast  were 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other  parties.  Per-  Elder  Daniel  Hix  (d.  1838),  a  Baptist  of  Massachn- 
haps  the  discovery  was  not  made  until  1808,  when  the  setts,  who  brought  his  church  into  the  Christian  Con- 
Christians  of  the  East  Wan  the  public^ation  of  a  relig-  noction ;  Mark  Femald  (d.  1851 ),  who  travelled  almost 
ious  newspaper.  The  Herald  of  Gf^pd  Liberty,  the  constantly  for  many  years  through  Now  England  and 
first,  it  is  claimed,  in  this  country.  The  editor,  Elder  made  many  converts;  Joseph  Badger  (d.  1852),  who 
VMbs  Smith,  says  in  his  autobiography  that  he  first  labored  successfully  in  New  York,  especially  wiu  hit 
heard  in  that  year  of  Christians  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir-  pen ;  Mrs.  Nancv  Gr.  Cram  (d.  1816)  and  Mrs.  A^^ 
pinia,  and  Kentucky.  A  letter  from  a  Christian  pastor  Roberts  (d.  1841 ),  who  in  preaching-tours  in  New  York 
in  Philadelphia,  dated  Oct  24,  1808,  written  to  the  secured  hundreds  of  converts;  Simon  Clough  (d.  1844), 
editor,  stated  that  the  movement  had  spread  through  who  organized  the  first  Christian  church  in  New  York 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  City,  and  was  considered  the  best  educated  minister  is 


a  prominent  Christian  minister  in  Virginia,  said  m    Va.,  who  wrote  much  for  the  new  movement;  Joseph 
1809  that  there  were  Christians  in  every  State  south    Thomas  (called  the  "White  Pilgrim,"  because  he  dn — 


of  the  Potomac,  and  that  they  probably  numbered  ed  in  white),  who  travelled  almost  constantly  in  Virginia 
about  10,000.  The  first  six  volumes  of  the  Herald  and  theCarolinas;  and  Mills  Barrett^  a  successful  evan* 
wntain  firc<|uent  notices  of  ordinations ;  and  a  list  of  gelist.  In  the  West,  in  addition  to  Stone  and  Purviance 
jainisters  in  New  England,  printed  in  1814,  embraces  and  Dooley,  the  names  of  Matthew  Gardner,  who  helped 
/jrty-nine  names,  inauding  those  of  six  onordained  organize  the  Ohio  conference  in  1820,  and  was  a  leading 
ininisters.  debater ;  Nathan  Worlcy  of  the  Miami  Valley :  William 
As  the  movement  in  New  England  had  come  out  of  Kinkade,  the  author  of  Btbie  Doctrine,  a  theological 
the  Baptist  denomination,  immersion  was«  as  .a  matter  work  highly  esteemed  in  the  Connection;  and  Joho 
of  course,  regarded  as  the  proper  mode  of  oaptism,  and  McCreary,  a  pioneer  in  Indiana,— deserve  to  be  men- 
infants  were  not  recognized  as  proper  subjects  lor  the  tioned.  As  women  were  among  the  pioneer  preachers, 
sacrament.  In  the  West,  however,  the  practice  of  so  they  have  continued  to  occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  de- 
sprinkling  was  continued  till  1807.  according  to  the  nomination  and  to  labor  acceptably  as  evangelists.  The 
custom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  wYiich  the  first  ordination  of  a  woman  is  stated^  howevp-j  to  have 
leaders  had  come;  but  on  a  re-examination  of  the  occurred  as  late  as  1806.  In  the  Ifat  of  mmisteBste 
Scriptures  some  of  them  became  convinced  that  infant  1882  the  names  of  women  are  quite  fteqnenti  DOtk 
baptism  was  not  taught  in  them;  and  when,  in  1807,  among  the  ordained  and  the  unord»ned. 
a  young  woman  applied  for  baptism  by  immersion.  In  the  first  years  of  the  denomination  ordinatioDS 
Elder  David  Purviance  requested  KMer  B.  W.  Stone  were  conducted  by  two  or  more  elders,  and  there  were 
to  immerse  him,  an<l  he  in  turn  immersed  Elder  Reu-  ^'encral  meetings  which  partook  of  a  revival  character. 
ben  Dooley  and  sevcnd  others.  Pokier  Stone  was  sub-  In  the  course  of  some  years  these  general  meetings  de- 
sequently  immersed  himself,  and  immersion  has  been  veloi)ed  into  organized  conferences,  which  ordained  el- 
the  pHivailiiig  rule  siiicc^  although  it  was  resisted  by  ders  and  cared  for  the  general  interc||rt  of  the  churcha 
mma  at  first.  In  Virginia,  James  O'Kelly  and  his  co-  connected  with  it.  It  isstated  in  thelifeof  Elder  Joeei)h 
lalK»nirM  pnurtiwjd  sprinkling  only  for  some  years,  but  Badger  that  the  first  regularly  organiiod  conference  in 
gnMluully  a  sentimc^nt  favorable  to  immersion  grew  up.  this  country  was  formed  at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  in  1818. 
O'Kelly  opiH>Bed  it,  refu8e<l  to  immerse  himself,  and  Yet  there  are  notices  of  conferences  in  the  South  •{- 
dcwinid  his  brethren  to  obser\'e  the  same  rule.  The  most  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  date,  ^oiDgh 
question  <rame  to  an  issue  in  1809,  and  a  division  oc-  they  were  not  held  re^larly,  and  a  general  oonlereiwe 
currtMl  which  continued  several  years.  The  liberty  of  or  convention  had  met  in  Windham,  Conn.,  in  1816.  sod 
choice  of  method  of  baptism,  which  Mr.  O'Kelly  op-  adopted  a  declaration  to  the  effect  thi^^  the  im  of 
posed,  was  established  througn  this  division.  fellowship  should  be  the  **New  Birth,'  and       i 
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ing  bat  sm  and  denial  of  the  Father  and  Son  shonld  testimony  from  the  beginning  a^ist  slavery.  Poi^ 
defltroy  this  fellowship.  Another  general  convention,  viance,  Stone,  and  other  leaders  m  the  West  wrote  and 
rooken  of  in  Summerbell's  History  of  the  Christians  as  spoke  against  it,  and  advised  those  having  slaves  to 
ike  first  was  held  in  1819,  and  thereafter  such  meetings  make  them  free.  This  advice  was  generally  followed, 
■were  held  annnaUy  until  1831,  when  the  convention  be-  and  probably  few  Christians  in  Kentucky  and  Tenner- 
came  triennial,  changing  to  quadrennial  in  1 834.  This  see  were  slaveholders  m  later  vears.  In  the  South,  how- 
was  the  origin  of  the  Amencan  Christian  Convention,  ever— Virginia  and  the  Carolmas— the  Christians,  like 
the  last  session  (quadrennial)  of  which  was  held  in  the  other  denominations  in  that  section,  imposed  no  restrio- 
Gill  of  1882  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  the  convention  of  tions,  either  on  minister  or  layman,  respecting  slavery, 
1842  eleven  conferences  were  represented,  lie  do-  and  it  was  both  patronized  and  defended.  At  the  gen- 
nomination  had  spread  over  the  larger  part  of  the  end  convention  of  1854,  which  was  held  in  Cincinnati, 
settled  territory  or  the  United  States,  and  had  been  it  was  thought  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  on  a  ques- 
lepreacnted  by  churches  in  Canada  many  years.  Ac-  tion  which  was  coming  more  and  more  into  prominence, 
oording  to  the  imperfect  statistics  given  m  1844,  there  and  a  committee  of  three  on  anti-slavery  was  appointed, 
were  no  less  than  1 500  ministers  and  500  licentiates,  1 500  One  of  the  three  was  the  only  delegate  present  from  the 
diurches.  and  325,000  communicanta.  The  kindred  body.  South,  W.  B.  WcUons.  A  maiority  report  was  brought 
the  Disciples  of  Christ,  also  called  "  Cliristians,"  and  in  which  declared  that  it  was  the  "  imperative  duty"  of 
often  connised  with  the  Christian  Connection,  was  re-  the  convention,  representing  the  North,  South,  East, 
ported  to  have  at  this  time  about  200,000  communi-  and  West,  to  define  clearly  its  position  on  this  great 
casta  It  had  risen  many  years  after  the  Christian  moral  ciucstion ;  and  it  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Connection  was  organized,  and  for  a  similar  purpose —  resolutions  denouncing  slavery  as  the  infringement  of 
the  rejection  of  creeds,  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  rigj^ts  of  others  and  as  tending  to  degrade  men 
the  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  union  of  Chris-  morally  and  mentallv,  and  admonishing  ''our  brethren 
nana.  It  was  at  first  a  movement  within  the  Baptist  of  the  South  to  wash  their  hands  from  this  evil"  Af- 
denomination,  but  ultimately  its  leaders  and  followers  ter  discussion  these  resolutions  were  adopted.  It  waa 
were  excommunicated,  and  were  thus  led  to  form  a  fruthermore  declared  that  the  Furtive-Slave  Law  was 
new  denomination,  which  was  intended  to  be  unsec-  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  should  be  con- 
tarian.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder,  appealed  sidered  null  and  void.  The  Southern  delegate.  Elder 
strongly  to  the  Christian  churches  in  the  West  to  unite  Wellons,  who  had  brought  in  a  minority  report,  said  he 
with  his  followers.  B.  W.  Stone,  acknowledged  to  be  considered  himself  disfellowshipped  by  the  action  takeiii 
the  leader  of  the  Christian  Connection  in  the  West  and  withdrew  with  several  others.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
and  SouUi-west,  accepted  Mr.  Campbeirs  proposal  on  Soxtthern  Convention  (see  below), 
eondition  that  the  sectarian  name  ^^  Disciples  of  Christ"  In  doctrine  the  Christians  have  j^nerally  been  re- 
be  dropped  for  the  simple  title  "Christians.'*  A  ma-  garded  as  Unitarian  because  of  their  rejection  of  the 
jorityot  the  churches  and  ministers  in  Kentucky,  Ten-  Trinitarian  view.  Their  true  position,  as  claimed  by 
neasee,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  followed  Mr.  Stone.  Elder  Badger  in  the  Christian  Palladium  in  1834,  waa 
This  withdrawal  had  of  course  a  very  marked  effect  on  midway  between  the  extremes  of  orthodoxy  and  ration- 
the  statistics  of  both  bodies.  ^  alism.  Taking  the  Bible  as  their  guide  and  teacher, 
The  Christian  Connection  apparently  has  declined  they  find,  as  tney  think,  distinctions  plainlv  set  up  be- 
ooonderably  in  numbers  since  1840.  Ten  or  fifteen  tween  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  claim  that  the  only 
jfKn  after  the  division  in  the  West  the  Advent  ex-  rational  view  to  be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures,  taken 
eitmient  of  1843-44  in  the  Eastern  States  drew  heav-  in  their  natural  meaning,  is  that  Christ  is  inferior  to 
3^  upon  its  ministers  and  churches,  and  its  estimated  God.  As  has  ahready  been  stated,  the  founders  of 
225,000  communicants  of  1844  have  shrunk,  from  vari-  the  denomination  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity, 
oascansefl,  tonot  more  than  150,000  in  1882;  but  the  and  held  that  there  was  but  one  supreme  Gk>d,  who 
atatnticB  of  the  denomination  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  alone  is  eternal,  self-existent,  and  unchangeable.  Christ, 
eondition.  The  figures  given  for  1844  are  those  oi  Elder  though  divine  and  pre-existent  is  neither  supreme  nor 
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and  mstead  of  325,000  communicants,  28,892 1     The  power  is  derived,  and  the  time  will  come  when  he  will 

poflBible  explanation  is  that  Elder  Millard  included  in  yield  up  the  kingdom  which  he  now  rules,  so  that  God 

his  estimates  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Al-  may  bo  ''  all  in  all"    These  views  are  set  forth  fully  m 

mamac's  reports  were  only  partial     The  fullest  and  Kinkade's  Bible  Doctrine,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 

moat  aocorate  returns  in  recent  years  are  said  to  be  valued  theological  works  produced  by  the  Christiana, 

those  of  1874.  according  to  which  there  were  1254  Kinkade  held  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  that  it  "is 

ministers,  1124  churches,  76,000  members,  and  64  con-  Bomething  more  than  a  mere  quaUty ;  it  is  real  beins, 

ferences.   Since  1874  the  CAm^Mw  ^/manac  has  omit-  and  yet  not  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father."   Whue 

ted  the  statistical  table,  on  the  ground  of  the  imperfect  gome  of  the  early  Christians  may  have  taken  a  more  ad- 

ohanuner  of  the  official  reports  from  the  oonferenoes.  vanced  position  on  these  doctrines  in  the  midst  of  the 

The  number  of  oonferenoes  (in  1882)  is  60,  and  Pj«s.  exciting  discussions  of  their  time,  the  main  body  of  the 

A.  W.  Ooan,  of  the  American  Christian  Convention,  denomination  held,  and  still  holds,  these  views.    ChrisI 

fi^T^tA  the  number  of  communicants  at  150JOOO.  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man^  the  divine^  only, 

Of  the  60  oonferenoes,  1  is  in  Canada,  9  are  in  New  and  all-sufficieot  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 

d.  10  are  in  the  Middle  States^  and  40  are  in  divipe  agent  for  the  work  of  regeneration  and  sanO' 

i        South-west    The  ministerial  list  em-  tification.     The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  generaUy 

u-       .1200  ordained  and  178  unordained  min-  taught  is  that  Christ's  incarnation,  death,  and  resur- 

"       I    nber  of  ohnrches  is  975.  lecUon  were  not  to  appease  God's  wrath,  to  vindicate 

ohuiohes  of  the  East  and  West  bore  his  Justice,  to  satisfy  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law  nor 
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to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  moral  ffoveminent,  bur  operation.  This  biennial  bodv  now  gaye  pboe  to  Urn 
CO  show  God's  love  and  compassioin  ana  reconcile  man  convention.  These  churches  cU^red  finom  those  rfthi 
to  him.  They  do  not  hold  that  human  nature  is  totaUy  North  not  only  on  the  question  of  sXaveiy,  bat  in  doD> 
depraved.  They  "discard  Socinianism  and  the  mere  trinal  matters,  and  a  proposition  to  adopt  a  "Dedaia- 
refigion  of  the  intellect/'  and  "  unite  to  a  large  extent  tion  of  Principles'*  and  to  provide  a  better  system  of 
the  light  of  reason  on  subjects  of  belief  with  the  most  organization  was  made  at  this  convention.  Siibseqnentty 
earnest  piety  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  re-  (1866)  it  was  adopted,  and  the  Dedaration,  with  a  sp- 
garding  m  all  discussions  of  sacred  themes  the  Scrip-  tem  of  government,  was  published  and  bound  np  with 
ture  testimony  as  final  and  supreme  "  (Badger).  the  denominational  hymn-book.    This  action  cansed  a 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christians  arc — (1)  division  (1869),  and  stvend  choichea  and  ™«»ffftfn 
The  Bible  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  (2)  the  united  with  the  Northern  Convention.  Weltons  pmb- 
name  *'  Christian  "  as  scriptural  and  unsectarian ;  (3)  lished  a  book  in  1859  with  the  title  The  Chrigiicuu  mtf 
Christian  character  the  test  of  fellowship.  The  form  Unitarians.  It  declared  that  they  were  orthodox.  The 
of  baptism  is  almost  universally  immereion.  The  ^^s-  sections  on  doctrine  in  The  PHne^pla  and  Oacemmnti 
tem  of  church  government  is  con^gational.  The  an-  declare,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  belief  of  tho 
nual  conference  is  composed  of  mmisters  and  la3r  repre-  Church  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  le- 
sentatives.  It  receives  reports  from  all  the  ministers  lations  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  churches  within  ite  bounds,  and  through  standing  human  depravity,  repentance  and  faith,  the  ie8nm& 
committees  examines  into  the  character  and  qualifica-  tion,  everlasting  punishment,  and  eternal  hfe.  The  Sod 
tions  of  ministers :  examines  and  ordains  mmisters ;  is  declared  to  be  one  with  the  Father,  equal  with  Ood 
arranges  the  churcnes  into  pastorates ;  sees  that  eveiy  mediator  between  God  and  man,  head  of  the  Churrlv 
church  is  supplied  with  preaching ;  provides  a  course  heir  of  all  things,  judge  of  the  worid.  Through  his 
of  study;  and  attends  to  the  general  interests  of  the  name  alone  is  salvation.  The  mode  of  baptism  is  left 
churches.  There  are  State  conventions,  including  a  to  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  and  communion  is  not 
number  of  annual  conferences,  in  New  York,  Onio,  restricted,  but  is  given  to  tdl  who  arc  '4rue  foUowen 
and  Indiana.  The  genera]  conference  is  styled  the  of  our  Lord."  The  system  of  government  is  not  strictly 
*' American  Christian  Convention."  ^  It  meets  cveiy  congregational  The  quadrennial  general  convention, 
four  years,  and  is  composed  of  presidents  of  denom-  the  last  session  of  which  was  held  in  May,  1882,  is  the 
inational  colleges,  of  conferences,  and  of  State  asso-  chief  body.  The  convention  onierv,  the  annual  confer- 
ciations,  and  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  from  the  once  recommends^  the  local  church  advises.  The  duties 
various  annual  conferences.  It  has  control  of  mis-  of  churches  and  conferences  are  laid  down  in  ^TAe /Vin- 
sionary,  church-extension,  education,  publication,  and  dples  and  Government^  and  directions  are  given,  with 
Sunday-school  matters.  fonns,  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  and  elders,  tne  ad- 

In  educational  work  the  denomination  has  been  back*  ministration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
ward.  It  was  believed,  in  the  first  half  century  at  least,  burial  of  the  dead^  etc.  The  annual  conference  is  oom- 
that  the  ministry  not  only  ought  not  to  be  so  worldly-  posed  of  the  ministers  and  lay  representatives  of  the 
minded  as  to  ask  for  or  expect  a  salary,  but  that  men  churches,  and  the  general  convention  of  ministerial  and 
of  piety,  zeal,  and  gifts  were  sufficiently  Qualified  for  jay  delegates  elected  hy  the  annual  conferences.  Min- 
service  in  the  sacred  desk  without  a  special  education,  isters  can  only  be  ordained  or  brought  to  trial  by  the 
There  were,  indeed,  during  most  of  this  period  strong  ajanual  conference.  Pro\nsion  is  made  for  the  proseen- 
prejudices  acrainst  an  educated  ministry.  The  first  de-  tion  of  churches  which  neglect  their  duties  or  dusregard 
nominational  college  was  founded  as  late  as  1850,  and  their  obligations  before  the  conference.  There  are  fivb 
it  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  institution  of  annual  conferences  and  about  14,000  members,  chiefly 
the  kind  to  open  its  doors  to  both  sexes  on  equal  terms,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  ministerial  list 
Antioch  College,  with  Horace  Mann  as  its  first  president,  embraces  56  elders  and  18  licentiate&  The  oldest  of 
was  the  pride  of  the  denomination,  but  after  raising  the  conferences,  the  Eastern  Virginia,  was  organized  in 
about  $200,000  it  was  sold,  though  it  was  soon  after  1818,  the  general  meetings  haying  been  previously  held 
restored.  The  trustees,  however,  transferred  it  to  Uni-  irregularly.  The  chief  denominational  schools  are  Gra- 
tarian  control,  on  condition  that  it  be  endowed.  The  hamCoUege,  Graham,  N.  C,  and  Suffolk  (Va.)  CoD^- 
college  is  now  again  (it  is  situated  at  Yellow  Springs,  ate  Institute.  A  weekly  paper,  rA^C^mtiaitiSiiii,  with 
Ohio, )  m  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  Union  Christian  other  denominational  literature,  is  published  at  Raleigh, 
College,  Merom,  Ind..  was  established  in  1859.  Fif-  N.  C.  A  conference  of  colored  Chpstians  was  OTwrniicd 
teen  years  previously  tne  Unitarians  and  the  Christians  hi  North  Carolina  in  1 866.  There  are  33  ordained  cokH«- 
had  established  a  theological  school  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  ed  ministers  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  7  «««»• 
which  the  latter  patronized  extensively,  sending  scores  dained.  Fraternal  delegates  from  the  Southern  Chris- 
of  students  to  it.  They  were  represented  in  the  faculty  tian  churches  attended  the  general  convention  at  Albai^y, 
bf  David  Millard  from  1845  to  1867.     In  1869  the   N- YvJ?«15^?v,  ^^^^^.  ^  (H.  K.  c.) 

Christian  Biblical  Institute,  now  located  at  Stanford-  CHRISTIAN  UNION,  The,  orpeihapa  mora  coi^ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  in  connection  with  Starkey  rectly  The  Chuhch  OP  Chbist  IN  CThribtiaii  Union, 
Seminal^,  and  it  has  prepared  about  ninety  students  for  ^  a  denomination  organized  in  Columbus,  O.,  to  unite 
the  ministry.  There  is  a  literary  and  theological  school  ^  Christians  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible.  The  date  of 
for  freedmen  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.  the  first  conference  is  1863  or  1864,  but  the  minntea  of 

T^  Southern  Convention.— The  Southern  Chris-  ^e  Missouri  Council  for  1877  call  that  oonndl  the 
tian  churches  approved  the  withdrawal  of  their  dele-  *'  thirty- third  annual  meeting."  At  the  oonfersnoe  ia 
gate,  W.  B.  Wellons,  from  the  jo^eneral  convention  in   Coluuibus,  0.,  five  denominations  in  -^ 

Ginoinnati,  the  reason  for  which  is  stated  above,  and  in  Prominent  among  the  min      rs  werb  on        a.  ? . 
1856  they  organized  the  Southern  Christian  Convention.    Flack  and  J.  F.  Given.    Tue  i        urin      lui'  the 
They  haa  oiganized  ten  years  previously  the  Southern  organization  was  that  the  denouj  yi  — « 

Christian  A^ociation  for  the  promotion  of  unity  and  oo-  oome  too  heavy,  and  men^s  *^  heaiui  v     b  i 
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the  oruel  intokranoe  and  divluoDS  of  the  sects.*'  The  nmversfty.  ^  In  1832  he  became  jpTofeasor  of  materia 
new  oiganixation  was  characterized  by  strong  objection  medica,  which  position  he  held  forty-five  years.  He 
to  ihe  recognition  or  discussion  of  politico  subjects,  was  twice  elected  president  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Itfl  platfbrm  was  no  creed  or  written  discipline,  local  Physicians,  Edinburgh.  In  1866  he  received  the  de* 
ehun^  government  A  General  Council  was  organized  fST^  of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,* and  iQ 
in  1866  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  ddegates  being  in  attend-  1872  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
ftnce  from  councils  which  had  been  organized  in  Ohio,  ^^  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  for  Scot- 
Indiana,  Iowa,  lUinois,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Kansas,  >and,  and  in  Nov.,  1871,  was  created  a  baronet  He 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.     At  pres-  made  frequent  contributions  to  medical  journals  and 


H/J.  Duckworth,  also  editor  of  the  weekly  organ  of  ^^  Wurtemberg.  March  7,  1833.     He  was  the  son  of  a 

the  denomination,  The  Christian  Witness,  of  ISlewark,  pastor,  and  studied  theology  at  Tiibingen  from  1851  to 

O.,  estimates  that  the  Church  has  over  100,000  commu-  1855.     He  then  spent  a  year  at  Montpellier,  France, 

nicants,   1000  churches,  and  2000  ministers,  but  the  ^  *  private  tutor,  and  m  1856  became  an  assistant 

mimbtf  «^»i^ndine  its  council,  is  very  small.  pastor  m  Wurtemberg.    Two  years  later  he  was  called 

The  principles  of  the  Church  are  thus  fbrmulated :  ^  Islington,  London,  to  take  charge  of  a  German  con- 

•' The  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Christ:  Christ  the  only  gregation.  and  built  a  church  there.     In  the  autumn 

head:  the  Bible  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  SL^?^.^,.¥  r^  ™^^  Pr^i^'  ^I  ^^^  ^"^  ^^"^^^  ^^ 

'jgood  fruits'  the  only  condition  of  fellowship;  Chris-  I?iednchshafen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  the 

tian  union  without  controversy ;  each  local  church  gov-  ™^  9^  Wurtemberg  has  his  summer  residence.     In 

erns  ilaelf;  political  preaching  discountenanced.'*    A  "^«  "^^^^  ?^  that  year  he  delivered  a  scries  of  dis- 

fiiller  declaration  of  principles,  appended  to  the  min-  «>^^  i^^the  neighbonng  St  Gall,  which  were  after- 

utee  of  the  General  Council  (1882),  contends  that  **aU  ™^  P."J>lished  under  the  tiUeifodenuj  Zwei/d  am 

churches  should  be  organized  and  governed  as  New  Tes-  (^\^^^chen  OUiuben  (1868).    This  work  gave  bun  a 

Ument  churches  were;"  that  ** every  Christian  giving  ^<^?  reputation  as  a  champion  of  evangelical  Chns- 

acriptural  evidence  of  his  discipleship  has  a  right  to  \]^^^7-.   \^^/^^^  translated  into  Lngfish,  and  pub- 

membership  in  any  Christian  Church  on  earth  ;'^  that  ^}^^  m  lidmbur^-h  and  New  York  under  the  tiUe 

hnmernon  and  episcopal  ordination  are  not  indispen-  ^odejrn  Doubt  and  Chrvttian  Belief,     In  1808  he  was 

«Ue  conditions  to  Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship,  appomted  professor  of  practical  theology  in  the  Uni- 

A  manual  of  church  and  council  business  adopted  by  "^^^^^V  of  Bonn,  being  also  preacher  to  the  university 

tk»  same  council  provides  that  each  local  church  shall  ^^^  director  of  the  homiletical  seminary.     In  1873  ho 

ebcst  its  own  officers;  that  when  two  or  more  churches  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  id 

are  nnited  under  one  pastorate,  the  officers  of  each  ^^^  York,  and  his  e^ay  on  The  Best  Methods  of  Chtm- 

diQich  shaU  compose  the  charge  council,  whose  prov-  {^rax^^^^O  Modmi  Infuielifi/  re^d  at  that  meeting,  has 

inoe  it  is  to  hear  reports  from  the  pastor  and  churches,  ^'l  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languagea 

fioenaed  preachers,  and  Sunday-school  superintendents,  H®. !»  f .  prominent  advocate  of  .foreign  missions,  and 

and  decide  questions  on  appeal  fix)m  decisions  of  the  agisted  m  founding  the  Mgemeine  Missions- Zatsc^^^ 

ehorehes;  that  three  or  more  charges,  not  to  exceed  (Gutersloh),  which  he  still  edits.     He  has  contributed 

ten,  shall  form  a  district  council,  to  be  composed  of  the  J?.  ^f™5--SV^^f,  ^TJ  ^^,^<^op<^^ia    articles    on 

officere  of  the  churches,  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  Apologeti^,       Homiletics,    etc    Besides  the  works 

■ude  and  female,  and  the  pastors  and  preachers,  and  ^adv  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  Lebenund  Lehre 

to  have  powerjto  decide  appeals  from  charge  councils  (^dohann^  ScotiisEyeMa(m^^^^ 

and  care  for  missionaiy  and  church  extension  matters;  desevangdu^  Dcufschland^^^^^        Derlndo-Brit^ 

that  the  annual  conference  shall  consist  of  the  preachers  ^Opiurrd^                       Wrfo/w<7«i  (1877),  which 

and  pastors  within  its  bounds  and  delegates  from  the  ^^  been  translated  into  English  and  French;   />«• 

dranhes,  shall  require  written  reports  from  each  pas-  9^^'^iTr.^.^^  f^  .«f  "^"^  Ileidmmumon 

tor  and  various  committees,  including  one  on  examma-  ^,^'  \880),  translated  mto^nglish  under  the  title 

tion  and  ordination,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  gen-  y^^^'^'^^'''^^'' o¥^^^ 

end  woric  within  its  limits;  that  a  General  Council,  con-  ^^  ^9  §J^5^°A  H?o;i  ^^^VJoof^'^iiP^I?*'^ 

Mdng  of  delegates,  ministerial  and  lay,  elected  by  the  ^<^l^''  ^iS''''^^lr^J^ii!?;J?^^-    Many  of  his  ser- 

annnS  confereno^  shall  meet  quadrennially  and  have  ^^^fej^lfe^?  fiS^'i'^!!^*^  "^i^^?°  5^,^  ^??H*- 

Jnriadiction  ovSrUie  whole  countiy.    In  doctrine  the  ^^^^^^T^Ji^^^f?,^''.  A^  ^  the  date  of  theee 

Christian  Union  is  evangelical;  as  to  baptism,  it  prao-  see  Vol.  v.  &' ^Cf.f^'??®  I?  ^i?^  ^^?J^r^^^^ 

tiMS  both  modea       "^         *               ^^  (h. *k.  o.)  p,-  «)3  Am^  Britannica  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 

CHRISTISON,   Sir  Robert.   LL.D.,  D.C.L  S&J^Pido     I?/ .  <^^,'^.°-   ^^  ^.^*^®   ^^'^^^^  ^"5 

P.  R.  S.  (1797-1882),  an  eminent  l^tch  physician  ani  ,      , .  ,  ^^^    ^  }^.  m  giving  an  account  of 

tozicologk  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  18,  SJ^^^^TH^-  o.«5?rred  in  the  time  of  King  David. 

1797.    HiTfather,  Alexander  Christison,  was  pressor  Prom  this  .it  is  inferred  that  the  book  was  wnttgi  afl^^ 

ofhm     nity  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.    Theson  Persian  com  had  been  lone  current  in  Jud»a.   But  the 

this  institution  in  1811,  and  paLul  through  Pf^'®"??  «.  almost  eqimlTy  strong  that  it  was,  wntten 

•Mc           nr  and  medical  course,  gradmi^  in  1819.  ^t?^  ^^?  ""^^J^  ^]f  ?«"}*"  period,  that  coin  being 

w-                 aned  his  medical  rtudies  at  lindon  and  f^'?,?^®  standard  .  Use  is  also  naade  of  the  genealogia 

,      «        snecial  attention  to  toxicology.    He  m  Chronicl^  and  in  Nehemiah  tofixthedate.     In  the 

a  p-      ian  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1822  was  ?^^«  »V^lf  ^^.'JL''"t^55  Bible  it  is  shown  that  tak- 

pro?       •  of  medical  jurwprudence  in  the  '°«  *«  ^'^*^  P"®^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^«  ™^  extreme  m- 
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stance  of  this  sort,  the  latest  date  in  the  genealogies  is  prophecv  was  extinct"    But  while  sach  men  is  Em 

within  the  Persian  period  and  within  the  probable  life-  and  Ncncmiah  may  not  be  prophets  tike  Isiith  or 

tinie  of  Nehemiah.  Samuel,  in  the  sense  of  having  that  chaiBcter  more 

The  position  of  the  Chronicles  as  the  last  book  in  the  prominently  than  any  other,  the^  yet  were  prophe^ 

Hebrew  Bible  must  be  taken  as  evidence  that  it  was  like  Moses  or  David  or  Daniel,  m  the  sense  of  bmng 

written  the  latest  of  the  historical  books.     It  is  true  argely  endowed  with  distinctive  prophetic  gifta    ^n, 

that  there  is  a  unity  between  the  books  of  Chronicles,  the  contemporary  of  the  younger  years  of  Nehemiah, 

Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  and  that  the  books  of  Chronicles  appears  to  have^  also  been,  eanier  in  life,  the  oonlem- 

close  abruptly  at  the  point  in  the  history  where  the  poraiy  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah.     Some  of  the  propb* 

book  of  Ezra  begins.     Many  critics  have  inferred  from  ets  of  this  group  may  have  been  still  living  when  the 

this  that  the  whole  was  first  written  in  chroDulogical  author  of  the  Chronicles  had  reached  manhood  and  had 

order;  that  at  some  date  after  the  writing  of  it  the  begun  his  historical  researches.    He  must  have  been  a 

Israelite  scribes  detached  the  latter  portion,  now  found  contemporary  of  the  generation  of  prophets  and  pio- 

in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  added  it  to  i)hetic  men  to  which  Nehemiah  and  the  writer  of 

the  canon  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  supplement  the  ^Ia]achi  belonged.   We  must  therefore  regard  the  books 

history  of  Israel  as  contained  in  the  books  of  Samuel  lA'  Chronicles  as  the  final  literary  pYoduct  of  an  age 

and  Kings;  and  that  other  scribes  still  later  added  the  peculiarly  rich  in  prophecy,  and  not  as  produced  af&r 

jjooks  of  Chronicles  to  the  canon.     It  is  much  more  tlie  cesaation  of  prophetic  endowments, 

probable  that  the  compiler  of  this  line  of  historical  The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  books  of  ChronideB 

books  first  produced  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  vere  written  from  a  priestly  point  of  view  to  supenede 

to  bring  the  history  down  to  his  own  time,  and  after-  the  older  historical  books,  which  had  been  written 

ward,  finding  himself  still  in  possession  of  valuable  from  the  difierent  point  of  view  held  by  the  prophets, 

materials,  compiled  a  fresh  history  to  cover  the  timte  is  not  ver>'  decisively  favored,  even  by  the  internal  evi- 

from  the  beginning  up  to  the  period  of  which  he  had  dences  adduced  by  its  advocates.     On  the  other  band, 

already  treated— just  as  Josephiis  first  wrote  his  Wars  if  we  distinguish  between  the  prophetic  and  t^e  priest- 

of  the  Jeicsj  and  afterward  his  Antiquities,  and  in  ly  type  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  priestly  type  was 

modem  times  Hume  began  his  History  of  England  that  which  prevailed  from  Nehemiah  to  Jesus ;  and  if 

with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  but  after-  the  Chronicles  had  been  written  in  the  interest  of  thb 

ward  went  back  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  CsDsar.  tvpe  of  religion,  and  to  counteract  the  possible  hetero- 

Thiaview  of  the  motive  for  the  writing  of  the  Chion-  (fox  influence  of  the  older  books,  then  the  same  mo- 

icles  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  view  that  some  Levite,  rives  would  certainly  have  led  to  their  being  honored 

at  some  indefinite  date  aft^r  the  establishment  of  the  :iiid  used  in  preference  to  the  older.    But  nothing  of 

services  of  the  second  temple,  set  himself  to  rewrite  the  tliis  kind  happened.    The  books  of  Samuel  and  Knp 

history,  so  as  to  authenticate  the  Pentateuchal  ordi-  continued  to  be  the  standard  sacred  history ;  prophetie 

nances,  thus  remedying  what  he  regarded  as  the  faults  lessons  for  synagogue-reading  were  selected  from  them. 

and  deficiencies  of  the  older  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  books  of  Chronicles  remained  in  such  relative  ob- 

Among  these  faults  the  critics  who  hold  this  view  scurity  that  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  aie 

/>oint  out  the  "recording,  and  that  without  condemna-  st  all  recognized  in  the  New  Testament    This  is  what 

tion,  things  inconsistent  with  the  Pentateuchal  law.*'  we  should  expect  if  the  purpose  in  writing  them  was 

But  the  instances  are  mostly  made  out  either  bv  giving  mainlv  historical ;  tliat  is,  if  they  were  written  for  tlis 

a  mistaken  meaning  to  the  records  contained  in  the  Fpccitic  object  of  supplementing  the  other  books,  of 

books,  or  by  assigning  to  the  Pentateuchal  laws  an  un-  utilizing  materials  wnich  had  l^n  previously  no^eet- 

uatural  ri^dity  of  intepretation,  or  by  counting  as  the  (^1,  and  thus  of  completing  the  historical  Scriptorei; 

interpolationsof  a  later  hand  the  expressed  and  implied  but  not  at  all  what  we  should  expect  on  the  opposite 

disapprovab  of  recorded  violations  of  the  law  which  now  theory, 

appear  all  through  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  An  item  of  external  evidence  not  to  be  despised  k 

It  is  ftirther  said  that  ^^  The  history  of  the  ordinances  the  Greek  title  of  these  books  in  the  Septaagiot  ver 
of  worship  holds  a  very  small  place  in  the  older  record,  sion — Fhraleipommon  Bagileon  lauda  (''Of  the  Omlt> 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  have  not  that  central  place  ted  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  "J.  Hie  ennent 
in  the  book  of  Kings  which  they  occupied  in  the  minds  tradition,  substantially  accepted  by  critics  of  aU  ■choob, 
of  tl\e  Jewish  community  after  the  Exile. "  But  if  any  is  that  a  group  of  Israelitish  scholars — amcmg  whom 
one  will  read  in  the  books  of  Kings  the  account  of  the  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  prominent-— who  lived  dor- 
building  and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  accounts  of  ing  the  Exile  and  aft^r  the  Return,  did  some  sort  of 
the  reforms  under  Asa,  Joash,  Hezekiah^  and  Josiah,  work  in  collecting,  classifying,  and  supplementing  the 
of  the  desecrations  or  attempted  desecrations  bv  Atha-  sacred  literature  of  the  Jewisn  people.  The  book  of 
liah,  Ahaz,  Sennacherib,  ana  Manasseh,  or  of  the  coro-  Second  Maccabees  (ii.  13)  cites  a  letter  which  pnipoiti 
nations  or  burials  of  the  successive  Jewish  kings,  he  to  have  been  written  164  B.  c,  in  which  it  is  said  of 
will  easily  convince  himself  that  the  ordinances  of  wor-  Nehemiah,  ^^He,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together 
ship  and  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  occupy  an  import-  the  books  concerning  the  kings,  and  prophets,  and 
ant  and  central  place  in  those  books,  as  really  as  in  the  those  of  David,  and  epistles  of  kings  oonoeming  holy 
writings  produced  after  the  Exile.  The  difi^rence  be-  gifts.''  Without  attaching  too  much  weight  to  the 
tween  the  books  of  Kinfrs  and  of  Chronicles  in  these  authority  on  which  this  statement  rests,  it  is  eToyim 
particulars  is  better  descnbed  by  saying  that  the  Chron-  probable  that  men  of  the  group  to  wnidh  NehemiaA 
icles  give  relatively  less  prominence  to  the  northern  oelonged  would  do  precisely  what  is  here  ascribed  to 
kingdom  and  its  prophets,  than  by  saying  that  the  him.  In  their  work  upon  the  sacred  literatore  of  their 
books  of  Kings  give  less  prominence  to  Jerusalem  and  nation  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  they  woold  gathei 
the  temple.  what  apparatus  they  could.     It  can  hudty  be  other- 

The  article  in  the  ENCTCLOPiEDiA  Britaknica  says:  wise  than  that  their  apparatus  would  indade  not  mei^ 

**Long  before  the  chronicler  wrote,  the  last  spark  of  the  sacred  books  which  had  previously  been  written,  hoi 
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^arj^  A  *he  Bouroes  from  which  the  previouB  his-  varied  in  the  addition  of  the  Vatican  Septuagint  after 
toricai  htyjka  had  been  oompiled.  They  are  likely  to  1  Kings  xvi.  28.  where  it  is  '^  a  ship  for  Tarsnish  (mc) 
h&Te  laid  fngments  at  least  of  the  old  *' Chronicles"  to  go  to  Ophir.  *  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the 
of  the  khigs  of  the  two  kingdoms  or  of  extracts  from  author  of  the  Chronicles  here  shows  his  incompetence 
them.  They  are  likely  to  have  had  access  to  Assyrian,  as  a  historian,  in  that  he  supposed  that  Tarshish  ships 
Bal^kmiaii,  and  Persian  sources  of  history,  such  as  meant  ships  that  were  actusOly  bound  for  Tartessua. 
are  beiiur  now  recovered  from  the  monuments.  As  But  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  his  language.  If 
theynaed  these  in  their  work  upon  the  older  sacred  ** ship  of  Tarshish"  means  '*ship  for  long  voyages,'^ 
fiteimtiireu  and  in  bringing  the  sacred  history  up  to  the  then  '^Tarshish-going  ship"  may  easily  mean  tne 
date  of  tneir  times,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  same.  "Were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish  "  (especially 
that  Uiej  dioold  notice  the  existence  of  a  considerable  since  the  ships  were  broken  before  they  started)  may 
amount  of  material  properly  available  for  the  writing  mean  *^were  not  able  to  make  their  long  voyaci^" 
of  sacred  history,  but  omitted  frx)m  the  older  books  ?  In  1  Chron.  xxi.  28-30  it  is  explained  that  JDavid 
What  more  natural  ^  than  that  some  one  should  have  sacrificed  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  because  the 
been  led  to  utilize  this  material  by  writing  just  such  a  nation^  altar  of  bumt-onering  was  then  in  Gibeon^ 
book  as  we  have  before  us,  repeating  enough  of  the  and  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  sword  of  the 
older  narrative  to  show  where  the  new  materials  belong,  angel.  This  statement  is  pronounced  unhistorical, 
and  inserting  them  in  their  places?    ^  because  *4t  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  David  the 

Aeoording  to  the  other  view,  the  writer  of  the  Chron-  principle  of  a  single  altar  was  not  acknowledged. ' '  In 
ides  "  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  cited  1  Kings  iiL  2-A  to  the  effect  that 
period  from  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  "Gibeon  appears  only  as  the  chief  of  many  high- 
nis  purpose.  He  therefore  contracts  the  early  history  places."  Tnis  chosen  instance  admirably  represents 
into  a  series  of  genealogies."  But  an  examination  of  volumes  of  argument  that  have  been  adduced  for  sim- 
the  genealogies  of  the  first  chapter?  of  Chronicles  ilar  purposes.  In  the  three  verses  the  author  of  the 
ahows  that  they  are  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  Kin^  records  the  fact  that  Solomon  and  the  people 
hiatoiy  given  in  the  older  biblical  books.  Moreover,  sacrificed  in  various  high-places.  But  he  regards  it  as 
th^  are  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  and  are  inter-  a  strange  fact,  needing  explanation,  for  he  explains  it 
■parsed  with  anecdotes  and  short  narratives.  If  we  by  saying,  **  because  a  house  to  the  name  of  Jehovah 
BQppose  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  here  set  was  not  yet  built"  Moreover,  he  regards  the  sacri- 
down  whatever  fragments  of  the  ancient  Jewish  rec-  ficing  at  different  places,  even  with  this  explanation  of 
oris  of  esiity  genealogies  had  been  preserved,  either  it,  as  illegitimate,  and  protests  against  it  twice  in  the 
uang  or  omitting  such  parts  of  this  material  as  were  three  verses:  '^ only  the  people  sacrificed^"/*  only  he 
fawi  in  the  earlier  sacred  books  according  as  it  suited  sacrificed."  The  author  of  Kings  is  as  distinct  as  the 
his  purpose,  and  bringing  some  of  the  lists  down  to  author  of  Chronicles  in  acknowledging  *Uhe  principle 
his  own  times,  we  have  a  supposition  which  accounts  of  a  single  altar,"  and  in  holding  tnat  the  contem* 
Ibr  the  phenomena  here  apparent  *^         poraries  of  Solomon  ought  to  have  acknowledged  it 

In  r^nrd  to  the  historiiau  value  of  the  Chronicles  When  the  author  of  Chronicles  assumes  that  T>avid 
the  aitide  in  the  Encyclop.£DIA  Britannica  differs  acknowledged  it,  he  assumes  something  which  is  con- 
widely  from  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  destructive  tradicted  by  no  known  facts,  and  in  res^ard  to  which  he, 
oritieS]  who  hold  that  the  compiler  had  no  historical  living  twenty-two  centuries  nearer  than  our  modem 
knatenals  of  ^ue  excej)t  the  older  sacred  books,  and  critics  to  the  events,  and  having  in  his  possession 
that  his  testimony  to  historical  facts  is  therefore  worth-  sources  of  evidence  which  they  have  not,  is  a  better 
loik     But,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  it  ground-    qualified  witness  than  they. 

ksily  depreciates  the  histoncal  value  of  the  Chronicles.        If  speeches  like  those  of  Abgah  in  2  Chron.  xiiL 

It  affirms  that  "  the  book  was  tnrou^hout  composed    are  mere  literary  devices,  putting  the  author's  words 

tiot  in  purely  historical  interests,  but  with  a  view  to  in-    into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  the  statements  thus  uttered 

eolcate  a  single  practical  lesson.       But  is  not  the  nar-    may  none  the  less  be  historical  truth.     In  this  instance 

latiTO  of  the  book  of  Eangs  arranged  for  the  incul-     the  assertions  made  bv  Abyah  as  to  the  tender  age  of 

sating  of  precisely  the  same  practical  lesson  ?    Is  not    Rehoboam  when  he  began  to  roign  present  decided 

the  question  whether  each  king  '-did  right  in  the  eyes    difficidties.    They  agree  with  the  statement  made  in 

of  Jehovah"  the  one  to  which  especial  attention  is    the  Greek  addition  after  1  Kings  xii.  24,  that  Reho- 

eaDed?    The  author  of  the  Chronicles  certainly  lived    boam  began  to  reign  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  appar* 

IB  difforent  conditions  of  sooiety  frx)m  the  authors  of    cntly  contradict  the  statement  of  all  the  copies  of  both 

the  bocAsof  ELin^,  and  his  point  of  view  was  some-     Kings  and  Chronicles,  that  he  was  forty-one  at  his 

what  affected  by  it    But  it  is  only  in  a  limited  and     accession.    If  we  could  prove  that  the  unsettled  ooa- 

compaiatiyely  unitaiportant  sense  that  he  can  be  repre-   dition  of  things  after  the  death  of  Solomon  lasted 

sented  as  "presenting  the  history  in  quite  a  different   twenty-five  years  before  the  simultaneous  accession  of 

penpectiye  nom  thatof  the  older  narrative."    In  the   Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam,  that  would  reconcile  these 

main,  his  work  is  in  the  same  spirit  with  that  of  the   statements.    Very  likely  we  should  find  them  consist- 

othen,  and  for  the  same  purposes.     And  there  is  not   eiit  if  we  had  a  full  account  of  all  the  events  of  those 

a  particle  of  reason  for  insinuating  that  the  practical   times.     Meanwhile,  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the 

aim  of  either  the  older  or  the  later  narrators  ever  led  author  of  Chronicles  had  invented  these  facts  to  put 

them  to  neglect  historical  truth.  into  the  mouth  of  Abiiah.  he  would  have  invented 

In  the  Chronicles  are  used  the  expressions  **  ships  to  them  free  from  such  dimculties.    Evidently,  he  found 

go  to  Tarshish,"  "shi^  going  to  Tarshish,"  **were  the  statements  of  fact  in  some  of  the  sources  from 

not  aUe  to  go  to  Tarshish     (2  Chron.  ix.  21  \  xx.  36,    which  he  drew,  and  repeated  them  as  he  found  them. 

371  where  the  expression  employed  in  Kings  is  simply       It  is  true  that  the  text  of  the  Chronicles  has  been 

"loips  of  T^hiui,"  the  meaning  in  each  case  being   preserved  with  less  care  than  that  of  the  books  which 

"ships  for  lonis:  yojrages."    The  expression  is  further  were  more  used,  and  contains  a  few  evident  errors  of 
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tranicription ;  but  this  is  the  extent  of  what  can  be  irires  of  his  telescope.    It  is  poiBiUe  to  quite  PtAA 

proved  as  to  the  historical  inferiority  of  these  books.  accomplish  the  second  and  thud  oonditioiis,  Iral  ftr  Um 

•  •-     -         T      -*    *      ;i    ^.^-Ki^  ^«f*;Y.»f«»«.  «>.  first  no  mechanical  device  has  as  yet  been  iiiTentodtliil 

in  Dr.  Schaff 'a  edition  of  Lange,  by  Dr.  James  G.  Mur-  aotness  tor  any  great  lengtb  ot^  time.    lUe  devnlm 

phy  of  Belfast  (1877),  and  the  little  work  on  the  Chron-  lie,  however,  too  slignt  tO  Tltiate  the  remltB  to  9aj 

i«les  published  by  Prof.  Murphy  (1880).    The  introduction  apj^eciable  amount 

in  Zockler's  Ckmm^ntary  concludes  with  a  ftall  list  of  works  The  pen  (called  the  time-pen)  18  electrioally  eomiee^ 

on  the  Chronicles.                                          (w.  J.  n.)  ed  by  a  wue  direcdy  or  indnecUy  to  the  pendnhmi  of 

CHRONOGRAPH  ("time-recorder"),  an   astro*  the  sider^  clock,  which  canaeB  tradngs  of  nniftni 

nomical  instrument  invented  in  America  in  1848  bv  length  to  be  made  on  the  reviving  paper.    CSoaeto 

Dr.  J.  Locke,  though  Prof.  0.  M.  Mitchell,  Joseph  Uie  time-pen  is  another  called  the  obsOTVing-peii,  whieb 

S^ton,  and  Scars  C.  Walker  had  much  to  do  both  is  electrically  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  sigDalk^withii 

with  its  invention  and  subsequent  improvement.    Its  ea^y  reach  of  the  observer,  who  at  eveiy  transit  of  aa 

general  introduction  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  ob-  object  makes  the  connection  with  his  galvanic  battoy 

servational  and  instrumental  astronomy.    So  accurate  by  tapping  on  the  key,  whidi  instantaneously  jmpriDti 

and  permanent  are  its  records,  and  so  easily  and  mi-  a  dot  close  to  that  made  everv  second  by  the  time-pe^ 

nutely  are  they  made,  that  it  has  become  an  indispen-  which  can  be  read  and  copied  at  leisure,  and  preserved 

sable  instrument  in  eveiy  welUequippcd  obsen^atory.  and  re-examined  at  any  future  time  if  neoessaiy. 

It  is  of  several  varieties,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  Both  pens  are  attached  to  a  small  carriage  which 

registration  by  electricity  of  the  time  ot  transit  of  any  ]s  slowly  propelled  lengthwise  along  the  cylinder  byt 

heavenly  body  across  the  meridian,  instead  of  by  the  long  revolving  screw^  so  that  the  chronographic  chan^ 

eve-and-ear  method,  as  it  is  called,  which  required  the  ten  are  recoracd  spirally  around  the  cylinaer.    Whoi 

observer's  powers  of  attention  to  be  distracted  beyond  the  paper  is  filled  a  moment  suffices  to  remove  it  and 

what  they  are  able  to  bear.  substitute  another.    Two  or  three  blanks  are  soffideift 

Before  the  introduction  of  this  method  rusually  caUed  for  a  night's  constant  work, 

the  chronographic  or  magnetic  method)  the  usual  plan  A  straight  line  drawn  on  the  sheet  lengthwise  of  tJis 

for  noting  tlie  time  of  any  celestial  phenomenon  was  tor  cylinder  will  indicate  the  commencement  of  the  pun* 

the  obserA'er  to  listen  to  the  beats  of  his  sidereal  clock ;  utes,  or,  as  is  often  done,  a  time-sig[nal  may  be  omitted 

to  keep  count  of  the  minutes,  and  estimate  the  space  at  the  end  of  Uie  minutes  by  removing  one  of  the  sixty 

passed  over  by  the  object  during  the  interval  between  teeth  in  the  esca^ment-wheel  of  the  dock,  which  bretb 

file  beats ;  to  mentally  divide  this  space  into  tenths,  and  the  electric  circuit 

record  in  his  note-book  the  minutes,  seconds,  and  tenths,  In  some  forms  but  a  single  pen  is  used,  the  dfiek 

meanwhile  counting  the  clock-beats  that  not  one  be  lost  marking  signals  that  correspond  lo  one  second  of  time 

All  this  must  be  repeated  at  the  bisection  of  the  object  in  lengtn,  and  the  observer  usinff  the  same  pen  to  reooid 

with  each  of  the  several  wires  (spider-lines)  in  the  field  hig  ofeervations.    There  is  no  oifficulty  in  distingniiii- 

of  view  of  his  telescope,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  ing  the  two  sets  of  signals. 

more  being  employed.   Even  by  this  wearisome  method  As  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  the  instroments  can  be 

skilled  observers,  after  years  of  practice,  have  been  able  miles  away  from  the  observatory,  and  the  dodc  ml 

to  record  the  time  of  transits  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  chronograph  equally  as  far  from  each  other, 

second,  though  it  was  more  frequently  to  one-fifth  of  a  The  chronograph  affords  the  easiest  and  most  eiaet 

second.    But  by  the  new  plan  an  inexperienced  person  met  hod  known  for  determining  tJie  difference  of  longitude 

will,  by  a  single  night's  practice,  record  them  to  one  between  two  places  connected  Dy  telegraph.  WitJiontgo- 

one-hundreth  of  a  second.    The  chronographic,  which  in^  into  the  refinement  of  all  the  details,  the  procen  ■ 

has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  old  **eye-and-ear  bnetiy  as  follows:  Suppose  it  be  required  to  aaoertun 

method,"  relieves  the  oTbscrver  of  all  anxiehr  regarding  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Naval  Obserf- 

the  time,  the  clock-beats,  and  the  making  of  the  record  atory  at  Washington  and  the  Dearborn  Observatoiy  it 

in  his  note-book,  and  enables  him  to  give  his  undivided  Chicago.   All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  observer  in  the 

attention  to  the  observation  of  the  transits,  which,  un-  latter  city  to  connect  his  chronograph  with  the  adereel 

der  the  other  method  with  its  attendant  difficulties,  he  clock  in  Washington  by  means  oi  the  telegraph-line 

was,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevented  from  doing.  between  the  two  cities.    The  beats  of  the  Washingtoi 

The  most  popular  form  of  chronograph  in  use  con-  clock  are  thereby  recorded  on  the  ^'^'          *               *^ 


sists  ot  a  metallic  cylinder  some  twentv  or  more  mcnes  xne  Wasnin^n  ot)server  signais^  tne  transit  ot  a  mm 

in  length  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  across  the  wires  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  transit  il- 

made  to  revolve  on  an  axis  by  a  driving  clock  related  strument,  which  are  instantly  recorded  on  the  chvoM* 

to  cause  the  cylinder  to  make  exactly  one  revolution  per  graph  at  Chicago.   While  the  star  is  apparenthr  morim 

minute.    Around  the  cylinder  is  wrapped  a  sheet  of  towards  the  meridian  of  the  last-named  place  the  Week* 

blank  paper  which  revolves  with  it,  and  upon  which  the  ington  clock  is  recording  its  own  beats  at  Chicago,  whose 

records  are  made,  the  sidereal  clock  of  t.he  observatory  observer,  when  the  same  star  passes  the  wiree  in  hie 

recording  its  own  time,  and  the  observer  his  observations,  transit  instrument^  makes  the  record  not  only  on  hie 

Three  things  are  rigorously  demanded  in  the  sucess-  own,  but  likewise  on  the  chronograph  at  Waahingtoa 

ful  working  of  a  chronograph — ^viz.,  1st,  that  the  cyl-  The  simple  process  of  measuring  up  his  chronograph 

inder  or  disk  (depending  on  which  variety  is  used)  be  sheet  is  all  Chat  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  mudi 

made  to  revolve  imiibrmly  once  in  a  sidereal  minute :  time  has  elapsed  between  the  two  rebqrds.  which  ie 

2d,  that  the  standard  clock  makes  an  imfailing  record  the  same  thing  as  the  difference  of  longitude  between 

on  the  paper  once  in  a  sidereal  second ;  and,  3d,  that  the  two  observatories.  ^  It  must  be  remembered  that  hf 

the  obser\'er  at  the  telescope  shall  have  the  power  of  this  process  the  star's  right  ascension  and  dedination  aie 

electrically  making  a  signal  on  the  paper  at  the  instant  not  necessaiy  to  be  known  by  either  observer;  afl  thai 

of  tiie  passage  of  any  object  across  each  of  the  several  n  required  being  to  measure  the  flow  of  liiiie»  whicli»  f^ 
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i  fiom  the  earth's  rotation,  is  uniform  for  all  the  1802).    March  2.  W.  W.  Belknap,  secretary  of  wary 

.    If  the  dock  at  Washington  has  no  rate,  and   imjpeached  by  Congress.    April    Headquarters  of  the 

)  vshronomph  {^finder  revolve  with  undeviating  ac-  Unitod  States   army  transferred   from  St  Louis  to 

.  ana  the  exact  time  of  the  passage  of  the  elec-  Washington;   17.  ]>eath   of   Dr    0.   A.  Brownson, 

ai^      yjy^h  the  wires  be  known,  a  single  trial  will  Roman  Catholic  philosopher  (bom  1803).    May  10. 

r«  the  difieience  of  longitude  to  within  the  one  one-  Centennial  Exhibition  opened  at  Philadelphia.    Juna 

n    h  of  a  second  of  time.  16.  Republican   National   Convention   at   Cincinnati! 

^  »  of  error  in  recording  transits  by  the  eye-  nominate  Qoy,  R  B,  Ha)'es  of  Ohio  for  President) 

-«ar  J    thod  is  the  imperfection  of  the  ear  as  an  and  W.  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York  for  Vice-President  j- 

I  in  MflSodating  its  sensations  with  those  of  sight   25.  Massacre  of  Gen.  G.  A.  Custer  and  his  troops  bf 

a*      B  been  computed  that  the  nrecision  of  the  associ-  Indians  at   Little  Big  Horn  River ;  29.  Democrati« 

I  )f  sight  and  touch  is  to  that  of  sight  and  hear-  National  Convention  at  St  Jjouis  nominat^^  S.  J.  Til* 

,  w  17  to  10.  den  of  New  York  for  President,  and  T.  A.  Hendricki 

ii  is  dffienk  to  overestimate  the  advantages  which  of  Indiana   for  Vice-President    July  4.  Centenntal 

OoB  invention  has  conferred  upon  astronomy,  for  it  mav  anniversarv   of  American   Independence   celebrated. 

be  nfdiy  aasnm^  that  the  value  of  a  nii^t's  work  with  Aug.  1.  Colorado   declared   a   State   by  President' • 

a  transit  instrument  by  the  chronographic  is  about  ten  proclamation,    its  Constitution  having  been  ratifie«i 

times  as  great  as  b^  the  former  method.  Julyl;  20.  Death  of  M.   C.   Xerr,  speaker  of  tht 

For  &i^  regarding  the  priority  of  this  invention  se*  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (bom  1827). 

die  two  letters  of  Sears  C.  Walker  to  Prof  A.  D.  Bache  Nov.  10.  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  closed: 

(snperintendent  of  Coast  Survejr))  dated  Dec.  15, 1848.   11.  Presidential  election.     Popular  vote:  Democratic 

inntedasapublicdocument  by  Congress  in  Jan.,  1849.  4,284,885,    Republican    4,033,950;    Electoral   vote: 

A  printing  chronojpaph  has  been  invented  by  Prof.  ISden  184,  Uavcs  185 ;  but  there  were  disputes  as  to 

0.  W.  Hough,  and  for  three  years  was  constantly  and  the  result  in  south  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida, 
•nooessfully  used  by  him  while  director  of  the  Dudley  Dea  4.  Second  session  of  the  Forty-fiilh  Congress ; 
Ohservatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  possesses  very  decided  S.  J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  chosen  speaker. 
■dvantages  over  all  other  forms  of  chronograph,  tie  1877.— Jan.  15.  The  Great  Powers  present  to  Tui»« 
principiu  one  being  that  no  measuring  up  of  the  blanks,  key  their  ultimatum  on  its  affairs.  March  1.  Treaty 
M  in  the  recording  chronograph,  is  required,  as  the  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Servia.  April  10.  Tur- 
obBervation  signals  are  printed  in  Roman  characters  key  rejects  the  protocol  of  the  Great  Powers,  signed  at 
faiy  type-wheels  controlled  by  the  standard  clock.  The  London  March  31;  12.  British  troops  annex  the 
profaable  error  for  a  sin|.4e  iirrressirn  ia  only  0t)13  Transvaal  republic;  16.  Roumania  makes  a  conven- 
of  a  second,  or  the  same  u  n  otner  tonus.  Ihe  in-  tion  with  Russia ;  24.  Russia  declares  war  on  Turkey. 
ilnment,  being  somewhat  complex  in  its  mechanical  May  19.  French  cabinet  (monarchical)  formed  undo 
COD0tniction,  cannot  be  intelligently  described  here,  but  due  de  Broglie,  and  the  Chambers  prorogued,  363 
a  detailed  description  mav  be  found  in  vol  vii.  p.  66  of  members  protesting.  June  21.  Russians  cross  the 
fikd  nantactums  of  the  Albany  Institute.  Danube;   25.  French  Assembly  dissolved.      July  20 

For  descriptions  of  the  different  methods  invented  for  First  battle  of  Plevna  (second,  July  30 ;  third,   Sept. 

faeaking  the  electric  cirroit  by  a  standard  dock,  and  also  11)      August      Convention    between     England    and 

«j6toprovementemadebyMr.SaxtonandProfe.Mite^^^^  g'        ^^  suppression  of  the   slave    trade;     H.  M. 

and  Walker,  and  for  engraved  sample  of  a  chronographic  rec-  Sr''v           o^ff**^"     ^                          aa«*^«     i^»^n«^ 

«d,togethi  with  many  other  fact*  directly  and  indirectly  Stanley  reaches   the  west   coast   of  Afnca,   having 

eonnectedwiththe subject, see i2«j«n«/Vo^«Mo/^<<r(momy,  sailed  down  the  Congo;  Aug.   19-Hept  17.  Uetenoe 

by  Ftof.EliasLoomis,  published  in  1849.    For  a  cut  of  the  of  Shipka  Pass  in  the  Balkan  Mountains.     Sept  3. 

Oxeenwich  chronograph,  with  description,  see  Lockyei's  Death  of  Adolphe  Thiers,   French   statesman   (bom 

etmr-goMing,  pp.  260-266.                                          (l.  8.)  1797);     Qct  14.  French  elections  result  in  a  decided 

CHKONOLOOICAL  TaBLE.    The  fbllowing  it  republican  victory.     Nov.  17.  Kars,  in  Armenia,  cap- 

VmYoLV.   a  eondnuation  of  the  Table  in  the  Enct-  tared  by  the  Kussian   general   Melikoff.      Dec  10. 

pu  605  Am!  CLOP.SDIA  Brttannioa,  which  doses  with  Plevna  taken  by  Russians  under  Gen.  Totleben  after  a 

mUn^JSi  <^e year  1875.  gallant    defence    since    July   19  by  Osman  Pasha; 

1876.— Jan.   1.  The  imperial  bank   of  14.  French   cabinet  (republican)  formed  imder   Du- 

Qetmany   opened.      March  7.    Jules  Gr^vy   elected  faure. 

nmndent  of  French  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  Prince  of  Jlmmca?!.— Jan.  30.  Congress  chooses  an  electornl 

WakBietums  to  England  from  his  visit  to  India.  May  tribunal  of  fifteen  to  settle  points  in  dispute  as  t(i 

1.  Queen  Victoria  proclaimed  empress  of  India ;  Presidential  election.  March  2.  Election  of  K  B 
dOl  Abdul-Aziz,  sultan  of  Turkev,  deposed :  Murad  V.  Hayes  as  President  confirmed  by  Congress.  April  10 
goooeeds.  July  I.  Death  of  Michael  Bakunin,  United  States  troops  withdrawn  from  South  Carolinit 
fbonder  of  the  Nihilists  (bom  1814) ;  2.  Servians  in-  State-house,  and  toe  Democratic  State  government 
Tide  Turkey,  but,  unaided,  are  unsuccessful.  Aug.  12.  recognized  as  valid;  troops  also  ordered  to  be  with* 
Mr.  Disraeu  created  earl  of  Beaconsficld ;  Murad  V.,  drawn  from  Alaska;  19.  Presidential  commission 
nkan  of  Turkey,  deposed  on  ground  of  insanity :  visiting  New  Orleans  report  a  valid  le^slature  and 
Abdol-Homid  XL  becomes  sultan.  Nov.  6.  Death  or  State  government  in  Louisiana;  24.United  States  troops 
'       linal  Antonelli  (bom  1806).     Dec.  23.  New  con-  withdrawn  from  Louisiana  Capitol.     May  29.  Death 

Aiti      proclaimed  m  Turkey,  giving  Christians  polit-  of  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  historian  and  diplomatist,  i« 

I       Hi     (ity  with  Mohammedans.  London  (bom  1820).    June  15.  Canadian  and  United 

^      neon, — Jan.  1.  Centennial  vear  of  American  States  Fisherv  Commission  meet  at  Halifax.    Jul^. 

<      enoe  opened  with  special  demonstration  at  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard's  campaign  against  the  Indians  m 

J  jhia :  15.  Telephone  mvented  by  Prof.  Gra-  Idaho ;  16.  Serious  strike  of  railroad  employ^  cona- 

mmJL  or  BoeUm.    Feb.  17.  Death  of  Bev.  Dr.  menc>ed  at  Baltimore :  it  affected  esi>eciall^  me  Baltic 

Boflhnell,  Congregational    theologian    (bora  more  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroads ;  22. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroa^l  d^p6t  at  Pittsburg  burned  by  between  England  and  Afgbanistan.eatabliahiiig  "aoea. 

Htrike»;  mib'tia  ordered  out.    Aug.  4.  Railroad  strike  tific  frontier."    June  1.  Prince  LooiB  Napofeon  ddi 

•ornca   to  an    end;  IC.  Centennial  of  the  battle  of  byZulus  (bom  1856);  20.  French  AnemUy  and  Saute 

Tiennirigton  celebrated ;  29,  Death  of  Brigham  Young,  order  the  seat  of  government  removed  inm  Yentilhi 


preHldcrit  of  the  Mormons  (bom  1801):  nis  authority  to  Paris;  26.  IsmiEiil^  khedive  of  Kff^pt.  abdicated  k 
iH  aMHumed  by '*  the  Twelve  Apostles."  Oct  15.  Forty-  favor  of  his  son  Tewfik.    JnlyiTjjora  Chdoifiid 


I*mhery  Commission   awards  $5,000,000  damages  to  Strait,  having  accomplished  the  Noith-eaaib  ^wneo^ 

Canaila.  20.  Jules  Fen7*s  Education  bill  (and-derica])  pasni 

1878. — »Jan.  9.  Deathof  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  king  Aug.  3.  Russians  evacuate  Bulgaria;    27.  Death  of 

of  Ital^  (Uim  1820)  j  his  son  Humbert  succeeds;  31.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  promoter  or  cheap  postage  (bon 

Cc^mation  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  1795);  28.  Cetewayo,  king  of  the  Znlns.  captured  bf 

Feb.  7.  Death  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  (bom  1792;  became  the  British.    Sept.  3.  JVlassacre  of  EngUsh  at  CM, 

pope  184G);    2f).    Cardinal  Vincenzo   Pcoci   elected  Oct  8.  Andrassy,  prime  minister  of  Anataria,  resigned; 

f>ope,  aiwuniing  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.     March  3.  13.  English  general  Roberts  enters  Cabnl  and  avengs 

^o[Hi  lico    XIII.  crowned ;   Treaty   of  San  Stefano  the  massacre.    Nov.  10.  Paris  Literaational  EzpOB- 

concluded    between    Russia   and   Turkey ;    28.  Lord  tion  closed ;  Prussian  legislature  authorizes  the  govem- 

Derby  resigns   as    foreign  secretary  in  the  English  ment  to  purchase  private  railnMid&  Deo.  21.  IdL  Wid- 

cabinct.    May  1.  Intemational  Exposition  opened  in  dington*s  cabinet  resigns;   M.  deFreycinet  sucoeedi 

Paris ;  28.  Death  of  Earl  Russell,  P]ngli8h  statesman  26.  Conflagration    in  Tokio,  Japan,  destroys  15,000 

(lM>ni  1702).    June  12.  Death  of  George  V.  ex-king  houses;  28.  Railroad  bridge  over  the  Frith  of  1^, 

of   llunover ;  his  srin,  Ernest  Augustus,  claims  the  Scotland,  blown  down  and  train  engulfed. 
king(lom.     July  13.  Berlin  con^o'css'of  rei)rc8entatives      American. — Jan.  11.  Death  of  Caleb  Cnshing,  kv- 

froin  Turkey  and  the  six  Great  Powers  divides  Turkey  yer  and  diplomatist    (bom  1800) ;    26.    Airnn  it 

and  rcamiriges  her  affairs ;  29.  Austrian  army  enters  Pension  bill  becomes  a  law.    March  1.  Bill  to  restriet 

BoHriia,  and  the  o<x;upation  is  completed  Oct  4.     Aug.  Chinese  immigration  vetoed ;    15.    Protective  tariff 

21.  IiidoiMsndenc^  or  Servia  proclaimed.     Monetary  adopted  in  Canada;   18.  Forty-nzth  Congress  met  a 

conference  at  Paris  favors  bi-mctallism.     Oct  2.  Fail-  extra  session ;  S.  J.  Randall  of  Pennsvlvania  chom 

ureof  City  of  Glasgow  Bank;  liabihties,  £10,000,000 ;  speaker  of  the  House;  29.  Death  of  Ihr.  OeoraeR 

11.  Austria  releases  Germjmv  from  the  pbligation,  by  Wood,   medical    author  (bom  1797).     March-ApiiL 

treaty  of  1860,  to  surrender  tne  Danish  part  of  Schles-  **  Exodus''    of  negroes   fh>m    the  Bouthem   Stattt 

wig  to  Denmark;  12.  Death  of  Bishop  Dupanloup.  to  the   West    April   6.  Chili  declares   war  ag^init 

Fnmf'h  theologian  (bom  1802);  24.  Death  of  Cardinal  Pem  and    Bolivia;  21.    Death    of    M^'.-Oen.  Jolii 

Paul  Cullon,  Irish  theologian  (bom  1802).    Nov.  2L  A.   Dix   (bom    1798).     May  24.  Death  of  Wflliaa 

British  army  enters  Afghanistan.  Lloyd  Gurrison,  the  abolitionint  Cbom  1804).    Jutyl. 

Amrnatn, — Feb.  16.  Bland's  Silver  bill  passed  over  Congress  a^joumed.    Great  difficulty  had  been  ex- 

the  Prr^iidcnt's  veto.     April  12.  President  Hayes  ap-  periencedin  passing  the  Appropriation  bills,  as  GongrM 


iMn'nts  a  murt  of  inquiry  in  case  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  msisted  on  attaching  conditions  on  account  of  whionthi 
PorUir.  May  13.  Death  of  Prof  Joseph  Henry.  President  had  vetoed  successive  bills.  TheJeannetti 
sciontint    (bom    1798).    June  12.  Death    of  William   Arctic  exdoring  expedition  sailed  from  San  Fruiciaoa 


(/ullon  Bryant,  poet  and  joumalist  (bom  1794) ;  19.  Sept  26.  Business  part  of  Deadwood,  Montana,  bmnei 
Death  rf  Ilov.  Charles  Ilodge,  D.  D.,  Presbyterian  theo-  (M.  13.  Death  of  Henry  C.  Carey,  political  economiit 
lopiari  (iH)rn  1798).  July  11.  President  Hayes  removes  Owm  1793);  17.  Death  of  W.  R.  Whittinehaii» 
Cn(»Ht(T  A.  Arthur  from  oollcctorship  of  customs  at  Episcopal  bishoi)  of  Maiyland  (bora  1805).  Nov.!. 
New  York,  and  api)oints  Gen.  E.  A.  Merritt  his  sue-  Death  of  Zachariah  Chandler,  United  States  Senator 
("csHor.  Aug'ustr-Octobcr.  Yellow  fever  rages  along  from  Michigan  (bom  1813) ;  4.  Elections  in  ekmr 
the  MimisHippi.  Oct  14.  Marquis  of  Lome  appoint-  States,  generally  favorable  to  the  Republicana  Dee. 
ed  /|j:oveni()r-general  of  Canada.  Nov.  23.  American  16.  Gen.  William  Mahone  elected  United  States  Sena- 
minister  in  liondon  paid  the  Halifax  fisheiy  award  tor  (1881-87)  from  Virginia  as  a  Rea^JQster. 
($:).tKH),(H)())  with  protest  Dec.  17.  Gold  sold  at  par  1880.— Jan.  20.  Death  of  Jules  Favre,  French  le- 
with  legal- tender  notes  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  publican  statesman  (bom  1809).  Feb.  17.  Attempt  tft 
sim«  Jan.  13,  18r>2;  10.  Death  of  Bayard  Taylor,  assassinate  Czar  Alexander  IL  at  the  Winter  PiUMse ; 
author  and  American  minister  to  Berlin  (bom  1824).  29.  St  Gothard  tunnel  pierced  through  after  eigjii 
1879.— *Jun.  10.  Death  of  Marshal  Espartero.  Span-  years' labor.  March  30.  President  GMvy  orders  the 
ish  KtatiHiman  (bom  1793) :  22.  Battle  or  Isandlana,  in  French  Jesuits  to  disband.  April  28.  Mr.  W.  K  Okd- 
South  Africa ;  lionl  Cliolmsford  defeated  by  the  Btone  prime  minister  of  England  a  second  time.  Jmia 
ZuliM ;  30.  Mnrahal  Mai'Mahon  resigns  as  president  10.  Berlin  conference  of  the  Great  Powers  on  tht 
of  France,  and  Jules  Gr^vy  is  elect^  his  successor ;  boundarj;  of  Greece  and  Turkey ;  30.  Jesaits  expdled 


lonsiuuuonatiopioiiin  iMugnna;  Aicxanilorot  isatten-  communists:  i^.  lewnic.  jcneaive  or  jEigsrp^  signs  lot 

berg  chosen  imnce.    Ma^v  5.  I  Vath  of  Isaac  Butt,  foun-  liquidation  law.  requirea  by  the   bankruptcy  of  ths 

dor  of  the  Irish   IIonio-Hulo  party  (bom  1813);  15.  oountT>^  22.    British  Government  reoogniied  Abda^ 

Death   of  Jacob  Staompfli,     tbmierly   president  of  rahman  Khan  as  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  witfadmr 

SwitserUnd  (bora  1820);   20.   Treaty  of  Gundamak  its  anny  from  Cabul,  but  hostiuties  wer9 renewed  uwbr 
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Ajooh  Khan,  July  27.    Aug.  11.  Gambetta's  speedi  (1)om  1815}.    Aug.  22.  Irish  Land  Law  reocihres  tiid 

«t  Uie  DETal  review  at  Cherbourg  excited  apprehension  royal  sanction ;  it  first  passed  the  House  of  Commons 

«f  war  with  Germany.    Sept  1.  British  general  Rob-  July  29,  but  was  afterward  amended.    Sept  9.  The 

€rto   defeated    Avoob   Khan   at  Candanar ;   Prince  Egyptian  army,  led  bv  Arabi  Bey.,  compel  the  khedive 

Bismarck  takes  the  ministry  of  commerce  and  indua-  to  rorm  a  national  cabinet  under  Sherii  Pacha.     Oct 

tiy  1 19.  DeFreycinet  resigns  as  president  of  the  French  13.  Charles  S.  PamelL  leader  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 

cabinet ;  Jtles  Ferry  succeeds  Sept   22.    Oct   15.  party,  imprisoned  in  Dublin ;  20.  The  lord-lieutenant 

Celebration  of  the   completion  of  the  cathedral  of  of  Ireland  prohibits  Land  League  meetings.    Nov.  9. 

Cologne    (commenced  1248) ;    24.   Captain    Boycott  Jules  Fcny  resigns  his  ministry ;  Gambetta  succeeds, 

cprnpeUed  to  leare  Ireland  by  opposition  of  the  people,  taking  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.    Dec.  3.  Italian 

KoT.  Anti-Semitio  a^ntation  in  Germanv,  especiallv  in  Reform  bill  passed,  granting  votes  to  all  who  can  read 

Berlin;  20.  Death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockoum,  lord  and  write ;  15.  Turkey  makes  a  settlement  with  its 

chief- justice  (bom    1802) ;     24.   Dulcigno    captured  foreign  bondholders ;  25.  Serious  outbreak  against  the 

from  Albanians  by  Dervish  Pasha ;  27.  Dulcigno  sur-  Jews  in  Warsaw.  ^ 

lendered  to  Montenegro,  which  has  thus  a  second  sea-      Amencdn.—Jsji.   17.  Chilian  army  enters    Lima. 

port     Dec  30,000  txoops  gathered  in  Ireland  to  re-  February-March.   Great  floods   along  the   Ohio  and 

wofli  the  Land  Leaj^ue  agitation;  22.  Death  of  Mrs.  Mississippi.  March  3.  Apportionment  of  House  of  Rep- 

&08i  ("George  Eliot "j^ovelist  (bom  1820).  resentatives  fixed  by  Congress,  allowing  319  members ; 

American.'-^ Bxi.    3.    Death    of    Gilbert    Haven,  4.  President  Garfield^s  inauguration.     April  18.  Law 

Methodist    bishop  (bom    1821).     May  9.   Death  of  passed  restricting  Chinese  immigration  for  ten  years. 

George  Brown,  (Janadian  statesman  (bom  1818) ;  27.  May  5.  New  treaty  with  China  ratified  by  the  Senate : 

Chilians  defeated  Perovians  and  Bolivians  at  Tacna;  16.  Roscoe  Conkling  resigns  his  seat  in  the  United 

Bolivia  then  abandoned  the  war.    June  2-8.  Republi-  State  Senate,  but  seeks  re-election  by  the  New  York 

ean  National  Convention  at  Chicago  nominated  Gen.  legislature.  June  11.  Arctic  exploring  steamer  Jcannette 


S3.  Death  of  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  founder  of  York  to  succeed  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
lumMBopathy  in  the  United  States  (born  1800);  24.  Sept.  4.  Immense  forest  fires  in  Michigan,  300  lives  lost; 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati  nomi-  19.  Death  of  President  Garfield  at  Elbercu,  N.  J- 
aafced  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  of  Pennsylvania  for  Presi-  (bom  ]831) ;  20.  President  Arthur  takes  the  oath  of 
dentf  and  W.  II.  English  of  Indiana  for  Vice-  office  privately,  and  again  formally  Sept  22.  Oct  10. 
F^nendent  Sept  Convention  of  the  Reformed  churches  United  States  Senate  meets  in  special  session ;  19.  Cen- 
(Pkesbyterian j  in  Philadelphia.  Nov.  2.  Presidential  tennial  celebration  of  the  batde  of  Yorktown,  Va.  Dea 
decdon:  Popular  vote,  Garfield  4,439,415;  Hancock  3.  W.  H.  Trescott  sent  by  the  United  States  Goyem- 
4,436,014; electoral  vote,  Garfield,  213 ;  Hancock,  156;  ment  to  induce  peace  between  Pem  and  Chili;  5. 
8.  Deatli  of  Col.  K  L.  Drake,  who  drilled  the  first  oil-  Forty-seventh  Congress  assembled ;  Gen.  J.  Warren 
veil  in  Penns3'lvania ;  11.  Death  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Keifer  of  Ohio  elected  speaker  of  the  House. 
Quaker  philanthropist  (bom  1793);  ]7.  New  treaty  1882. — Jan.  ].  St  Gothard  tunnel  opened  to  traffic; 
eondudca  between  United  States  and  China,  restricting  26.  Gambetta  resigns  his  ministry:  De  Frcycinet  suo* 
immigration.  ceeds  Jan.  30.  Feb.  8.  Death  of  Berthold  Auerbachf 
1881. — Jan.  21.  Treaty  between  Russia  and  China  German  novelist,  at  Cannes,  France  (bom  1810).  March 
defining  their  territory  in  Central  Asia  ratified  at  St  6.  Seniia  becomes  a  kingdom,  Prince  Milan  II.  taking 
Petersburif.  Feb.  3.  Cloture  adopted  in  the  British  the  title  of  King  Milan  I.  May  6.  Assassination  of  Lord 
House  of  Commons :  4.  Death  of  E.  Druuyn  de  Lhuys,  Frederick  Cavendish,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  and 
Hrench  statesman  (born  1807) ;  5.  Death  of  Thomas  Thomas  Burke,  assistant  secretary,  in  Phoenix  Park, 
Cartyle,  philosopher  and  historian  (bom  1795) ;  25.  Dublin ;  25.  The  representatives  of  France  and  Eng- 
British  Huuse  of  Commons  passes  the  Irish  Protection  land  in  Egypt  demand  the  removal  of  Arabi  Bey. 
VSLji  27.  British  general  Sir  G.  CoUey  defeated  and  June  2.  Death  of  Garibaldi,  Italian  patriot,  at  Cap- 
dun  by  boers  at^  M^juIa.  March  13.  Czar  Alex*  rera  (born  1807);  1  ].  Several  Europeans  slain  at  Alex- 
ander IL  of  Russia  assassinated ;  his  son,  Alexandei  andria ;  the  rest  seek  safety  on  ships  in  the  harbor ; 
IIL|  snooeeded ;  17.  Irish  Arms  bill  became  a  law ;  24.  18.  Treaties  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  rati- 
Britiflh  Government  recognized  the  independence  of  fied.  July  7.  Death  of  Russian  Gen.  M.  D.  Skobeleff 
the  Transvaal  republic;  26.  Prince  Charles  proclaimed  (bom]  843);  8.  France  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
king  of  Boumania;  Anti-Jewish  riots  at  Kiev  and  English  intervention  inE^ypt;  11.  British  fleet  bom- 
Other  places  in  Russia.  April  3.  Earthnuake  in  the  haras  Alexandria ;  12.  Insh  Repression  bill  becomes 
island  of  Sdo ;  7000  lives  lost ;  19.  Death  of  earl  of  a  law ;  15.  John  Bright  resigns  from  the  British  minis- 
Beaoonsfield  (bom  1804)  \  Lord  Salisbury  becomes  the  try  on  account  of  its  foreign  policy ;  21.  Gen.  Wolseley 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  England;  25.  placed  in  command  of  the  British  expedition  to  Egypt 
Fineneh  anny  invaded  Tunis.  May  12.  French  army  Aug.  1.  Celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  or  tne 
having  surrounded  the  city  of  Tunis,  the  Be^  signed  a  annexation  of  Trieste  to  Austria ;  Industrial  Exposi- 
treaty  with  France;  Ubmd. constitution  of  Bulgaria  tion  opened;  2.  Arabi  Pacha  proclaims  the  khedive 
abolished  l^  the  king.  June  14.  Greece  reluctantly  of  Egypt  a  traitor  and  himself  the  tme  representative 
ratifies  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  annexing  Thessaly  and  of  the  sultan ;  15.  Cetywayo,  king  of  the  Zulus, 
Southern  Epuros:  27.  Death  of  Dufaure,  French  prisoner  in  London,  allowed  to  rctum  to  Africa;  17. 
■tat4wnan  (bom  1798).  July  13.  Riot  at  Rome  at  the  Insurrection  in  Corea  and  massacre  in  the  royal  palace, 
lemoval  of  the  body  of  Pope  Pius  EX.  from  St.  Peter's  the  king  escaping;  20.  The  Suez  Canal  seized  by  the 
to  the  special  tomb  in  the  church  of  St  Laurence ;  18.  British  troops.  Sept  1.  In  Russia,  courses  of  medi- 
Death  of  Bev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  dean  of  Westminster  sine    closed    to    women ;    9.  Arabi    Pacha   attacks 


ov 
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ft^  Vt^mh  tl  KaMMm,  but  if  rtpaJmtd;  II.  Ami-  Internacociil  Sooetr  of  Wi 

Vkm'iiiit  4(tti|^r'Mi  at  Dnmien:   AaiimiAy  of  G<niiaD  April -^  Congresof'Gannuiaociafi 

iMifAifM    tl   Frftnkfort^>o-tne'3lAzD;     Ani/i  P^cha  ^on  Bennigseo.  Gennmn  fibeni  Si 

Mt»iM  Ml  Tt\-t\  KfslAr.  mA  British  enter  Cairo;  16.  pnC'lkrllfe:  10.  Exi^Uhycs  ad,  pH 

f  V*xh  of  IW.  Dr.  K  B.   l*asey,  Endleh  theologian  of  freqaency  of  d>-ULiiiite  ouUmci  in  Cheat  Biitu, 


K,  l'ani<;ll;  ^:;J.  Karl  I^uffenn  seDt  to  Ei^jpt  to  aasst  the  Irish  iHshopa  opposes  tne Pamdl  fund:  2ft.  Fraack 
I A  r*AJt/Mtift  ffffhr.  Nov.  20.  French  Chambers  sane-  defeated  at  Hanoi  m  Tonqnin  by  the  "Black  Hagi;*' 
liorj  Im  Hmzsih  a^yjuimtioD  of  territory  on  the  Congo  26.  Deathof  Abd-cl-Kader,  Aiabirenenlf  atDamaflnB 
Kiv<;r'  27.  (rnAtHft'f'lH  along  the  Rhine,  which  oon-  Tbom  1805}:  27.  Coronation  of  C£ar  Alexander  IILal 
iiun'-A  'innnsf  l>ecero^K;r.  D&?.  3.  I>eath  of  Rt.  Rev.  Moscow  in  the  Kremlin  cathedral :  29.  James  Cuij, 
A.  C.  Talt,  archhiHhop  of  Canterbury  'born  1811; ;  Irish  informer,  killed  by  O^Donncu  at  sea  otT  the  eoMt 
Arab)  I V;h a,  c^/ndemn^r:/l  b)r«yiurt-jnartialj  is  banished  of  South  Africa.    Jone^  13.  French  Admiral  Piene 

Tadyaacar;  11 
>  ot  nndersei 
b  of  ffishopJ. 

ixch<y{tjf;r;  27.  In  Austria,  celebration  of  the  600th  W.  Colenso  of  Natal  (bom  1813);  28.  British  Hodm 
i.nwvonary  of  the  lioiise  of  Hapsburg;  31.  Gen.  of  Lords  rejects  billpermittin]^  marriage  with  a  deceased 
W'//J  H  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Eg}7itian  army  is  wife*8  sister ;  30.  Proasian  Dsindstag  yiitnaUy  lepetb 
i/T/:\fUA,  the  May  laws  of  1873,  which  had  been  so  obnoxiomto 


prrt  rna/Je  tri  the  Government  that  85,000  persons  have  head  of  the  French    Bourbons  (bom  1820);  Comte 

b«^:n  n:n'J':re<l  df^titutc  by  the  Mifjsissippi  floods  j  24.  de  Paris,  of  the  Orleans  branch^succeeds  to  his  daia 

I>«;ath  of  lff:nry  W.  Ixingfcllow,  prx;t,  at  Cambndge,  on  the  throne  of  France;  25.    fVench  captnie  Htle, 

M:iMi4.  i\}ftru  ]H07j.     April  27.  Death  of  Ralph  Waldo  capital  of  Anam;  26.  Great  volcanic  eruptions  netr 

ViU\*'.rw)U,  hhil'MTipher,  at  Concord,  Mass.  (bom  1803).  Java;  Mount  Krakatoa  submerged;  immense  Ion  of 

MayH.  Hill  to  n:Htrir:t  Chinese  immigration  tor  ten  years  life  and  property.^   Sept  1.  French  defeat  the  Black 

U^uirn^'H  a  law.    June  27.  Constitutional  amendment  Flags  near  Hanoi,  Anam;  3.  Death  of  Ivan  Toin>- 

nroliibiting  liquor  a'lont^Ml  by  the  people  of  Iowa ;  30.  gu^neff,  Russian  novelist,  at  Bongival,  France  (ban 

ilijit4;uii,  iLMHriHsin  of  rnssidcnt  Garfield,  hanged.  Aug.  ]si8) ;  11.  Death  of  Henri  Conscience,  Flemish  nor- 

I.  Niilional  Mining  Kxbibition  or>cned  at  Denver;  2.  elist,  at  Paris  (bom  1813);  28.  Colosnd  statue  of  Ger- 

Kiv(!r  aiifl  liarlwr  Appropriation  bill  passed  over  the  mania,  representing  the  new  German  empire,  nnveiled 

IVf'Hi'lcfit'H  vnto.      Augij.st-()(:tol>cr.    Tariff  commis-  in  the  Niederwald.    Oct  20.  Tvphoon  aestroys  lam 

won  viHitri  varioim  \)Vlt\h  of  tlio  (r()unir>'.     Oct  24.  Ei-  part  of  Manilla,  in  Philippine  Islan<^    Nov.  10.  Ge&- 

ctMiU^nnial    annivcTHary    of  William    Pcnn's   landing  oration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Martin 

0('K*brat4;(l   in   Philiuhilphiu.     Nov.  7.  State  elections  Luthei\  the  German  Reformer ;  Egyptian  army  under 

highly  favorable  to  the  Dein^K'nitic  party,  New  York,  Hicks  rasha  totally  defeated  by  El-Mahdi  in  Soudan. 

I  VnriHylvariia,  Ohio,  and  MaH8iu:husctt8  being  carried  by  ^Tn^ncan.— Jan.  4.  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  installed  as 

tbrui  i    lUUDi^nMM'.nitH  and  1 27  Kopublicans  elected  to  goyemor  of  Massachusetts;    20.    Gen.  Iglesias  ap- 

Cnn^rrKH ;  I  .'>  I  )<;rn(KTatic  governors  elected.     Dec.  1 1.  pointed  president  of  Peru  by  a  Congress  at  Catamaroa 

Diuidi  of  Sir  Ihigli  Allan  of  Montreal,  in  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  peace  with  Chili,    feb.  4.  Great  floods 

ilnini  IK  10).  BiiHinoHS  ]M)rtion  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  along  the  Ohio  River ;  Congress  ordered  the  nnes- 
I'MtroyiMl  by  flrc).  penued  balance  of  the  Japanese  indemnitv  fond  to  be 
lK.s;{.  -.|]in.  1.  Death  of  GainlMittA  (born  1838);  5.  returned  to  Japan.  ^  March  3.  G.^  F.  Edmunds  of 
Death  of[Gen.  A.  (/lianz;/ (Inini  1K:^3) ;  11.  The  foreign  Vermont  chosen  president  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
iMinlrol  In  K^rypt  abolmhod,  Fnuu^e  protesting;  16.  4.Deathof  Alexander  H.Stephens,  governor  of  Georpa 
Prince  ileromn  Napoleon  (**  Plon-Plon ")  imprisoned  (bora  1811);  27.  Insurrection  in  Hayti.  April  4 
1^  r  u  futile  nianifeMto;  2S.  Dut^lerc  resigns  the  premier-  Death  of  Peter  Cooper,  philanthropist  (bom  1791]; 
aliip  (»t  Kranee,  and  is  8ue4vod(Ml  bv  M.  I^alli^res.  27.  Irish  Nationalist  societies  of  America  reorganise  m 
K«'b.  fi.  Mr.  ('olvin  in  made  finaiieial  adviser  of  the  Philadelphia,  electing  A.  M.  Sullivan  of  Chicago  pren- 
Ftgyoliaii  (bivennnent;  K.  Danubian  conference  at  dent  May  16.  Treatv  of  peace  concluded  between  Chifi 
liondon  enlargeH  the  jiirisdietiou  of  the  Danubian  com-  and  Peru;  24.  New  Yorlc  and  Brooklvn  brid^  formsOf 
niiwion;  VI.  CoronatitMi  of  King  Kalakaua  at  Ilono-  opened.  June.  Great  floods  in  the  Missoun  and  Mis- 
hilii.  Sandwieh  iNlaiid;  Irish  assiisHinM  of  Ixml  Fred-  sissippi  Valleys ;  Gen.  G.  Crook  crosses  the  Mexican 
rriek  (]aventliMh  and  Mr.  Uiirke  eonvieted  on  informa-  bounaary  ana  destroys  Apache  camps.  July  1.  Ra- 
tion of  ('arey,  an  aiS'onipliee;  l.'i.  Death  of  Richard  duced  tariff  goes  into  effect;  internal  taxes  abolished 
WaLMicT,  (German  ionipomT  ttf  o|>(>ra8  (Imrn  I  SI  3) ;  16.  except  on  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors;  4.  Death  of 
In  HuHNJa,  a  eoninilKHion  iip|>ointed  to  investigate  the  Archbishop  J.  B.  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  (bom  1800) t 
Jewish  (|ueslioii ;  IS.  l^Vllit^res  resignM  (he  premiership  16.  Civil  Sennce  Reform  {:oes  into  effect  under  a  com- 
of  Kranee,  and  ih  MuetM^eded  by  Jules  Ferry.  M:irch  7.  mission,  D.  B.  Eaton  chairman;  19.  Strike  of  12.000 
iVath  of  Kev.  J.  II.  (]n*en,  Fjnglish  historian,  at  telegraph-operators  of  the  Westem  Union  Compaoy; 
Montone,  lt4dy  (iHtni  ls;i7);  10.  l)tiath  of  Comon-  25.  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Gkn.  Simon 
dourus,  Gi\H«k  atatoHumn;  11.  IVath  of  Prince  GKir^  Bolivar,  the  South  American  Liberator.  Au|^  L 
BehakofT,  Huwiinn  prinio  ministor  (bom  179S);  Id.  Ix)uisville  Exposition  opened  by  Pkesident  ArUia& 
IVath  of  (VI  Marx,  (ierniaii  wHMalist,  founder  of  the  Sept  19.  Deatn  of  J.  o.  Black*  jurist  (bom  i81(Q» 
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Oct.  I.  Po8ta£|e  on  letters  rcdnccKi  tn  two  cents  on  each  sentiDg  a  spoon-like  character.    Much  skill  is  Also  em* 

half  <        e:   Ohio  State  elections  give  u  Dcniocratio  ployed  in  crowing  the  plants  in  different  forms.    Often 

//  or  10,000 ;  Prohibition  amendment  defeated  seyeral  stalks  are  permitted  to  come  up  from  the  earth 

«v,000  minority;  23.  Lord  J^ansdowne  installed  as  in  the  pot,  and  then  neatly  spread  out  by  almost  invisi- 

Kremor^eeneral  ox  Canada.     Nov.  1 .  Lieut-Oen.  P.  ble  stakes.    Plants  perfect  nemispheres  of  four  feet 

Sheridan  Bocoeeds  Qen.W.  T.  Sherman  (retired)  in  across  are  oflen  thus  obtained.    Some  train  them  as 

MNnmand  of  the  United  States  army;  10.  Elections  gire  pyramids,  others  on  fan-shap>ed  wire  trellises ;  but  the 

leeided  Rtpublican  mm'oritieB  in  the  Northern  States ;  great  effort  with  the  best  cultivators  is  to  get  the  finest 

10.  Centennial  of  Evacuation  Day  observed  in  New  plant  possible  from  onlv  a  single  stem  in  one  pot    The 

Folk;    18.  New  railway  time  standiurd  adopted   in  plant  is  made  bushy  by  judiciously  pinching  out  the 

United  Stipes.    Deo.  3.  Fortv-eighth  Congress  meets ;  ends  of  the  voung  shoots  as  they  grow.    They  endure 

J.  O.  Cari&le  of  Kentucky  elected  speaker  of  House,  a  considerable  amount  of  frost  in  the  Northern  United 

CHRYSANTHEMUM     [''  Golden    ^ower '),     a  States,  but  are  killed  by  unusually  severe  winters ;  and 

poiraJar  name  for  certain  plants  of  the  order  Com-  their  popularity  is  chiefly  when  employed  as  pot-plante 

Dontas,  roecies  of  which  have  been  introduced  from  for  rooms  and  conservatories  in  late  autumn  and  the 

China  ana  Japan  during  comparatively  recent  times,  eedy  winter  season  of  the  year, 

the  date  in  England  being  fix^  at  1764.    The  name  It  is  generally  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the 

*mid(^cd  by  iMosoorides  when  referring  to  what  is  proverbi^   gardening    skill  of  the  Chinese  and   the 

'  known  as  Chrvsanthemum  coronartum^  a  bright-  Japanese,  European  florists  have  far  exceeded  them 

r  species  which  abounds  along  paths  and  by  road-  in  the  improvement  of  the  chiysanthemum  during  the 

in  Oreece.    The  Chinese  plant  was  referred  to  half  oentuiy  they  have  given  to  the  tasL    But  per- 

^aoarid  by  Sherard,  Ray,  and  others  in  the  eao-ly  haps  we  have  not  learned  exactly  what  the  Asiatics 

£  of  the  last  centuiy,  who  were  familiar  with  dried  have  done  for  it    Kscmpher,  who  wrote  of  Japan  in 

reoeivedbywayof  the  East  Indies,  and  it  was  1712,  notes  that  under  the  name  of '*kik**  it  was 

*j      cijr  referred  to  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  by  everywhere  under  culture  in  that  country.    In  China 

u     wajdB  as   C.  Indtcum,    Later  botanists,  however,  it  must  have  been  grown  for  ages,  as  not  only  does  it 

fbivt  it  to  the  genus  J^ethrumy  which  differs  from  afford  a  general  type  of  architectural  ornament,  but 

ChrjffcaUhemum^  in  havmg  a  membranous  border  to  seems  to  nave  a  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  this 

the    angular,  wingless  achenes.    There  appears  also  country.     One  of  the  national  honors  is  the  '^  Order 

to  have  oeen  some  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  of  the  Chiysanthcmmn.''    It  is  one  of  the  badges  of 

naine.      Mr.    Sabine,  an  ^  English    botanist,  the  Japanese  empire.     In  Corca  the  annual  Ohr>'san 

livu     u  ont  in  1823  that  among  cultivated  chrysanthe-  themmn  festival  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  holida}^ 

m         there  were  evidently  two  species.    These  are  The  Coreans  have  brought  cnr>'Banthemum  culture  to 

I      wuto  florists  now  as  the  '^large-flowered"  class,  great  perfection. 

luau  the  ^^smaU,"  or  ''pompons.  '     The    Linnsean  The  chrysanthemum  is  said  also  to  be  the  national 

Dhnt  was  believed  to  be  the  latter,  C.  Indicum,  while  flower  of  Siam.                                               (t.  m.  ) 

Mr.  Sabine  named  the  large-flowered  species  C,  Sinense,  CHUCK-WlLLS- WIDOW  {anoniat. ),  a  fissirostnl 

Diongh  cultivated  at  the  Chelsea  Gardens  in  England  bird  of  the  family  Caprvmulgidce ;  the  Antrastomus 

m  1764,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  as  early  as  1688  (if  caroKnensis,  closely  related  to  the  whippoorwill  (A, 

me  may  credit  Breyne),  it  was  not  till  plants  were  m-  vociferous) ,  inhabiting  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 

trodnoed  to  France  bj[  M.  Blanchard  of  Marseilles  in  States.    It  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  about 

1789  that  modem  cultivation  properly  began.    He  had  12  inches  long;  the  pointed  winp.  8  or  9;  the  rounded 

three  shades  of  color.    Few  persons,  however,  seemed  tail,  about  6 ;  and  distinguished  from  its  congeners  in 

to  note  that  the  plant  produced  perfect  seeds  under  the  fact  that  the  lon^  bristles  which  fringe  the  deephr- 

colture,  and  hence  new  varieties  seldom  appeared.  But  clefl  mouth  are  furnished  with  lateral  filaments.    The 

iboot  1846  attention  to  raising  seedlings  became  general,  feet  are  extremely  short  and  weak,  as  in  all  of  the 

tilly  in  1860,  we  find  Salter,  a  florist,  nad 750  varieties,  genus;  the  middle  claw  is  pectinate,  and  the  pha- 

250  of  these  being  of  the  F\prethrum  Indicum^  or  lances  of  the  digits   have  the  abnormal  numerical 

•*  pompons,  **  daas.    It  is  believed  that  up  to  the  pres-  ratio  (2,  3,  3,  3  for  first  to  fourth)  of  other  Capnmul' 

ent  time  at  least  1500  varieties  have  been  raised  and  ginoe;  the  head  is  broad  and  flat;  the  homy  part  of 

named  by  diflerent  cultivators.    The  small-flowered  the  beak  is  extremclv  small  in  comparison  with  the 

idndj  P.  Indtcum^  was  reintroduced  from  China  in  1846  depth  of  fission  of  the  mandibles,     xhe  plumage^  is 

Inr  Hr.    Robert  Fortune,  under   the   name  of  the  remarkably  sofl  and  lax,  and  singularly  variegated  with 

'^Cbosan  daiff^.*'  black,  brown,  tawny,  and  fulvous,  the  brighter  of  these 

In  the  unla  form  the  ray  florets  are  strap-shaped  tints  giving  the  prevailing  tone;  there  is  a  white  bar  on 

and  the  disc  florets  tubular,  with  fine  regular  teeth,  the  throat,  and  several  lateral  tail-feathers  are  tipped 

mnch  as  in  the  common  ox-eye  daisy ;  but  the  fiorists  with  white  on  the  male.     It  is  nocturnal  in  its  activ- 

hsve  BO  devdoped  them  that  there  are  numerous  sub-  ities.  and  in  all  respects  its  habits  are  similar  to  those 

as  those  which  have  flowers  of  tlie  better-known  whippoorwill ;  the  name,  like  that 


or  sections,  such 

Eke  the  normal  form,  though  in  varied  colors,  which  of  the  latter  bird,  comes  of  the  attempt  to  express  its 

sre  ailed  anemone  flowers.    Then  there  are  those  with  uncouth  cries  in  a  word.  (^  9')  • 

tobolar  flk)wers  changed  to  strap-shaped,  as  in  the  ray       CHUKCH.    In  the  New  Testament  ecdena,  sigm« 

florets,  with  some  curving  upward,  others  downward,  j.     ...  „    fying  "convocation/'  is  the  only  single  word 

and  some  fiurly  horizontal     Some  have  the  petals  p^  Am.'  used  ft)r  church.    It  was  the  name  Kiv^ 

lolled  np  hke  quills.    Again,  there  are  classes  founded  ^-  (p-,'^  to  the  democratic  governmental  assembly  of 

on  the  edges  of  the  corollas.    Some  have  the  strap-  ^^^  ®^''    the  citizens  of  Athens,  duljr  convoked  by 

Bhi4)ed  floretsdeeply  deft,  and  the  tubular  ones  have  proper  officers,  and  possessing  allpolitical  powenin- 

also  fixnns  more  or  less  deeply  lobed ;  and  there  are  eluding  even  juridical  functions.    The  word  is  used  by 

gmDed  ones,  which  have  the  apices  flattened  and  pre-  the  evangelists  and  apostles  with  several  applications^ 
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w/tttt^'.tit*^   of  crrurk;    MMAiLUfx,  iozz.et:iD€fl  of  tl:f  sariie  of  aiilLdreoee  to  wiiii  thcj  oil  toe  OHBtiai  tt 

lh^:^*A  \i:J^fiUi^f:f*tif:fifmk  for  vonh.'p  Abd  preadiiiBf,  fcnc:  trnih  of  the  goqxL 

wiii  Hfimti^'Mt^ifi  P^r  aii  t}j«  cfjntrn'/MUfjtm  ^mfMkxed  to-  The  historic  chun^ie*— ndeaigiHited  fiir£iliiictiQB'i 

g*^\i^  \u  rjfj i/^ri,  M  in  ft  <?Ay  tst  pnv'ivx.    It  »  aJso  nk^^ — -iftliii  risHile  oontmahj  from  the  eeiliat  Chrii> 

*n¥-A  phwiAy  to  *hiU'AH  i\i*:  whole  aiiiu4  bod^  of  the  tukn  ftze  to  the  present,  and  aaKrC  theaeooBty  of  thb 

fiifhf'j).  It  i«(  th'; ri  M/A^ri  of  M  a  dirine  orranizatioii —  oonilnaitj  until  the  end  of  time. 

of  OvJ  "  '\i\i*:  k'isr//h, 

raoi  *i*iyr\\ffs''i  th<:  ':htjn:h  aji  the  body  of  which  Chrlft  authorized  formoLuies  of  aU  dedaze  t£at  an  actual 

m  ih*:  IfevJ,  kn  tlj/;  hw}r^ii'\  ui  the  head  of  the  wife,  penonal  anion  with  Chrut)  the  Head  of  the  Chnri, 

arj  i,  f(jrih';r,  m  th^:  oriranic  UyJy  of  which  hisdificipk-s  u  fonnaDy  made  by  baptism,  and  that  the  one  auiiin 

af<;  f/MrfnUrm  in  ^/articular ;  **  mem  ben  of  his  body  ;'*  ia  truly  fed  apon  in  the  Eochaiut    They  differ,  hot* 

'*  ih<;  chur;h  whir;h  \n  his  l^^'lyt  tfaefulneesof  him  that  ever,  with  one  another,  and  even  amonff  themsdro, 

fillM.h  all  in  alL"    The  on'ffinal  idea  of  the  Charr.-b,  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  thdrfonnuuiies.  ThoK, 


riplinary,  defensive,  and  infftmctive.     (3)  It  is  aoon-  pointed;  while  those  on  the  opposite  extreme  ruud 

v*ffjii'utu.   duly  <aIM,  but    voluntarily   entered,  and  them  as  effective  ex  opere  opmUo,    Between  uett 

«v>nKt:intty  i}ji*m  Uf  ^Ttvn  in^rHH  or  rc^q'ess.    lliere  is  two  extremes  many  vaiious  opinions  are  prevalent,  aod 

yvX  (iriothfrr  \*\('a  of  the  Ohiin:h.  uK^icrn  in  origin^  but  oontroveisies,  of  course,  are  common. 


wt  pn;v»lf:nt  Alt  to  CTinHtitiite  tiie  r^rimmon  and  most  II.  While  the  historic  churches  agree  in  the  pootioi 

iMifiwlnr  vif;w  of  the  ChuR'h  entertained  in  America,  that  a  distinctive  organization  was  given  to  the  visible 

This  idf:ft  is  philfjsf>phir;al,  and  will  be  considered  later  Church  in  the  beginning,  they  differ  as  to  the  oriml 

llie  hiHtr/riral  C*hun;h  in  America  must,  of  course,  form,  the  mode  of  its  transmission,  the'seat  of  wwbat- 

inHii'h;  nil  thoMs  aHfM^iH  whi'th  are  j^riven  to  it  in  the  ity,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers.    The  extremes  in 

New  T<'Htiifn<rnU     It  niiiHt  also  l>c  (rased  upon  '^the  tlicse  cases  extend  irom  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 

foiiri(l:ition  of  thf:  apo»itl«;H  and  prophets,  Jchus  Christ  Papacy  to  that  of  a  joint  disciplinary  authority  vested 

himmrir  Ihmiik  thf;  f^hief  ronjer-Htonc."    The   histori-  in  i^rcsbyters  and  people  togetner,  and  acting  through 

VA\\  fiiri(irini(y  of  the  Chiinrh,  as  a  fa/rt  and  a  ncceRsity,  their  conjoint  concurrence.     Amon^  those  that  adhoe 

IN  I'lri^nilly  M't\o.\iU'A  in  America.    Two  distinct,  and  to  the  Episcopal  regimen,  while  r^ecting  the  PapiG][, 

indiu^l  iiri(iif':oniHt  i<;,  Hchools  of  opinion,  cxist^^  however,  the  idea  is  common  that  bishops  are  the  original  depost- 

Thry  fiiHui'n^(;  as  to  what    2u;tuaH)r  constituted  the  taries,  not  only  of  the  oixlaining  function,  but  of  goven- 

4«MH<>rifi!  of  the  ^'htinli  in  the  U^^inning,  and  they  are  ment  also.     The  former  belongs  tobishopB  aloDe,ll* 


iiiviHihlf  rvi'ti  on  rarlh;  while  the  other  rc^^ardu  its  executive  portion,  having  admitted  priests,  deaoons, 

viHihiiity  uh  }N>l(inKiriK  t4)  itH  cKHcncts  mK^essary  iMh  to  and  even  laymen,  to  the  legislative  functions,  and  U) 

itft  cniiiiiiuiiy  and  In  tlir.  efFifiM'y  of  its  administration,  some  extent  even  to  the  jurioical.     Some  hold  thatthis 

llii'lcr  \\\v  Hccimd  <'i.'iMs  may  1m)  phuHul  the  Il(mmn  ri^ht  of  legislation  belonged  to  all  orders  of  the  denji 

CiiilinlicH,  the  KpiHcopaiiunH,  MoravianH,  PrcHbyterians,  with  the  laity,  fVom  the  first     These  appeal  to  the  m  . 

<^>nniui  and   I)iit'«')i  itrformed,  and  Lutherans.     The  Council   in    Jerusalem   (Acts   xv.),  m  which   "the 

(li-Hl  iA*  llirw*  claim  timt  (o  St.  \\\{vt  was  ^iven  Kuprc'in-  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  "  exercised  legisladvs 

a<'y  n\<>r  all  ilu*  olhcr  aiHisllcH,  and  that  the  ])npe  is  and   judicisd    functions.     Those    who   adhere  to  the 

I  ho  lineal  dfHiM*ndanl,  in  tin*  <'pisc()pato  of  Hume,  of  Papacy  retain  all  the  functions  of  ecclesiastical  goren- 

Su    Prtrr.     They  uHMcrl,   thm^ion*,  that  roinmunion  .ment  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  sulyect  always  to  the 

inxhT  tlui   ixipn  in  n(*(M>KHiiry  to  memlHTship  in  the  pope.     Those  who  reject  the  episcopapy  confine  these 

t'hun'h  of  (Mirist.     Tho  otlu*rs  a^ret^  in  rojiH^ting  this  functions  to  their  ministers  and  elders.    The  ministen 

Koniaii  rluim,  and  in  n*f;anlinK  the  (!hun'h  in  America  receive  authority  with  their  orders,  whidi  comes  by 

HN  iieeessarily  iHintinuouH  thnm^!ll  vinihle  tninsmisision  regular  transmission  through  some  who  have  themselTes 

of  aulliurily!     Tliey  ditl'er  aM  to  ono  noint  oMsontial  for  been  duly  ordained.     The  elders  are  choeen  Vy  the 

tj-aitsiiiiNsInn.     KpiH<M))MilianH  eluim  tiiat  the  apostolic  members  of  settled  congregations^and  constitute,  with 

suet 'es.Mi« III    {NtnieM    throuifli    ImhIioikh  only,    n^;|;ularly  the    minister,  the  *' session."     This  session  has  aD 

onI:iine«l  in  unbroken  lino  fVom  the  AiHtsdeM*  time  to  goycmmcntal  power — legislative,  judicial,  and execadve 

the  pH'MMit.     The  others  hold  that  tho  a|H>ittloa  were  — in  the  congregation,  and  is  the  source  whence  dde- 

iiot  made  a  distinetund  iHT|H>tualon]or  in  thoministr}',  gated  |>ower  is  given  to  the  ascending  gradations  of 

Imi(  had  an  otVuv  whieh  n*8(od  only  u|Hm  the  oripnal  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assemblies  among  the  IVesfcj- 

(welve,  with  St.  Paul,  and  eumo  toanond  at  tho  death  torians,  or  of  consistories,  classes,  and  synods  amou 

«»r  St    tlohn.     Prt'sbyters  wero  at   tirst,  and  are  yot^  the  Cierman  and  Dutch    Reformed,  and  of  synods 

they  el.>\im.  (he  ono  divino  onler  of  the  mini8tr>*  that  among  the  Lutherans,  etc.    There  is  nothing  in  thi 

ivaji  intended  to  W  |H'r|H'tnaI  in  the  (^hui\>h.     Tlioie  defonsiye  and  instructive  ^mctions  of  the  histoiueo- 

ari'  ot  her  ( MiriM  ian  Kulie.s  in  Amorioa  holdini;  a  distinct,  closiastioal  organizations  which  is  distinctively  AmericiiL 

fundauKMUal  invsitioiu  whieh  are  n^MTVoil  tor  i\>nsidoni-  The  usual  public  j>reaohing  is  done  by  those  in  orden, 


(ion  XV hen   the  philoHo 


diieal  idea  of  tho  tHdf-ovoluto   though  laymen  often  take  part  in  occasional  meetings 


tMumd)  is  dii^nisM'd.     Tho>  hold  that  the  true  Olum'h   for  missionaT>*  and  eiiucational  advancement,  or  in  those 


»lo,  an 


d  tliev  claim  a  right  to  called  for  morul  and  social  improvement 
livintf  IhhIv  of  Christy  be*      The  historical  chun^hes  lecoinuse  the 


«?vcn  on  earth  in  inviNil     .  „   ..^...  ..  .      ^ 

•KiHt,  ami  act  an  ivulu  of  the  livina  IhhIv  of  Christy  be*       The  historical  chun^hes  lecoinuse  the  oonvocadoul 
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cter  of  the  Church,  and  Eenoe  regard  it^  in  some  house,  wherein  they  sit  hy  virtue  of  their  office.  There 

tCIs,  as  a  Yoluntary  association,  but  not  so  as  to  is  no  judicial  system  distinct  from  the  legislative.     Pro* 

away  its  primitive  origin  and  consequent  continu-   vision  is  generally  made  by  canon  for  trial  of  a  bishop 

y.  ^  Th^  hold  that  membership  in  the  Church  is  es-  or  presbyter   through   specific  courts^  appointed    foi 

JiktiaUy  voluntary  where  persons  '^  have  attained  to  specific  cases  as  they  arise,  while  certain  methods  and 

I  of  discretion.'*    Those  who  baptize  infants  re-  orders  of  proceeding  are  prescribed.^  Where,  as  in 

I  them  as  church  members,  who  should  take  upon  some  dioceses,  permanent  courts  for  trial  of  presbyters 

BBidselYes  the  baptismal-  vows  when  they  reach  the  exist,  they  are  ulso  fully  governed  by  canons.    Deacons 

I  of  due  understanding  and  judgment    Those  who  are  amenable  to  bishops  only. 

hiffh  views  of  the    sacraments  teach  that   the      The  laity  are  under  the  disciplinary  authority  of  the 

fuiea  infant  isj  by  the  ever-present,  unseen  *'Hcad  rectors  of  their  parishes,  with  appeal  to  the  bishop, 

all  things  to  nis  Church/*  actually  then  and  there  whose  adjudication  is  final.    They  can,  however,  only 

Jf  enffrafled  into  himself  and  made  a  member  be  suspended  from  communion,  and  that  solely  for 
y.    They  rely  upon  the  promise  of  his  contin-  scandalous  offences  or  for  open  enmity  with  one  an- 
iii^aeence,  given  at  the  institution  of  baptism.    Even  other. 

/.however,  reoojpiize  the  right  and  duty  of  voluntary      Upon  the   whole,  the   position   of  the   Episcopal 

nee  of  baptismal  obligations,  and  provide  for  a  Church  in  America  is  that  of  a  body  which  claims 

urn      Uion  both  of  the  vjows  and  the  grace  at  an  historic  continui^  with  the  Church  of  all  ages  through 

f  ucriod  of  moral  consciousness  and  sense  of  duty,   the  apostolic  office  perpetuated  by  the  succession  of 

who  have  not  retained  confirmation,  as  a  definite  bishops  from  the  apostonc  times,  and  possessing  identi- 

yi       rament^  receive  baptized  persons  to  the  com-  cally  the  same  means  of  grace  which,  {^ven  hy  Christ 

luoiou  upon  examination  as  to  faith  and  personal  in  the  beginning,  are  always  accompanied  bv  his  efifeo- 

h       in     experience. "  ^  ^     tive  personal  presence,  and  made  specifically  effective 

%.ij        who  retain  the  episcopacy,  and  daim  organio  to  faithful  receivers  or  partakers  through  the  vivifjrine 

It/  vrith  the  primitive  Church  catholic  through  im  operation    of  the   Holy  Spirit  ever  present  through 

uanoken  succession  of  bishops  in  and  to  the  apcdtolio  Christ  in  the  Church,  which  is  his  body. 

r  and  yet  deny  the  exclusive  catholicity  as  well  as      While  praying  in  their  liturgy  for  the  visible  unit:» 

claims  of  the  Church  of  RomCj  constitute  two  of  the  Cnurch,  and  expressing  commonly  an  earnest 

luminent  bodies  in  America  and  differ  somewhat  in  desire  for   its  restoration,  the  Episcopalians  do  not 

ninistration.    Their  popular  names  are  Episcopalians  generally  favor  any  schemes  for  ^ '  evangelical  alliance. '  * 

Moravians.  The  Greek  Church,  the  Old  Catholic,  and  by  most  the 

aIiobb  generally  called  Episcopalians^  but  who  in  Monivinn,  are  recognized  as  integral  portions  of  the 

I  language  speaJc  of^ themselves  as  "  Church-  Church  catholic,  but  the  Protestant  denominations  are 

reoo^ize  bisnops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  as  regarded  as  broken  off  from  the  organic  continuity  of 

iifltmct  orders  m  the  ministry,  and  as  having  the  visible  Church  by  their  rejection  of  apostolic  suo- 

■uu  wJr  own  governmental  and  ministerial  powers,   cession  through  the  episcopal  order.    They  fault  the 

Lte,  and  duties.    The  bishop  has  the  ovcrsignt  of  a  Iloman  Church  for  claiming  papal  supremacy  and  for 

--***  or  of  a  defined  missionary  jurisdiction,  presides  additions  to  the  Catholic  Creed. 

V       (b  at  all  conventions,  votes,  or  may  give  a  cast-      The  Kefonncd  Episcopalians  are  as  yet  a  small  body 

vviA    The  judicial  functions  of  the  bishop    are  that  seceded  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  held  a 

1  upon  the  fundamental  idea  of  chief-pastorship,   convention  first   in  New  York,  Dec.   2,  A.  D.   1873. 

M       iver  the  pastors  of  the  parishes,  and  is  supposed  George  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  assistant  bishop  of  the 

a  tatheriy  influence,  and,  where  needfnl,   diocese  of  Kentiicky,  led  the  movement    Their  dis* 

mum.    xienoe  in  case  of  the  trial  of  a  clerg5Tlian  the   tinctivo  poculiarity  is  an  entire  rejection  of  the  organic 

hoD  onljT  can  pass  sentence,  which  he  may  do  or  not   idea  oi'  the  Church,  naturally  accompanied  with  strong 

|p      revision  or  the  evidence.    Trials  are  alwavs  be-   opposition  to  priesthood  and  the  efficacy  of  sacraments. 

no  m  court,  in  most  instances  appointed  especially  for  Tney  hold  that  episcopacy  is  ancient  and  desirable  as  a 

16  •         though  some  dioceses  have  each  a  fixed  and   form  of  goveniment,  but  not  of  divine  origin.    Their 

J  x)urt     In  every  instance,  however,  a  priest  bishops  are  without  dioceses  or  defined  jurisdiction. 

uo  tried  by  priests,  and  a  bishop  bjr  bishops.  The  They  exercise  their  office  at  large,  and  serve  parishes 

kui  of  the  brethren  or  **  laity  "  to  voice  and  vote  in   as  ordinary  presbyters. 

m  are  universally  acknowledged.    The  clergy       Tlie  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  do  not  differ 

//,  in  a  governmental  capacity,  meet  first  in  the   materially  from  the  same  body  in  Germany  and  Great 

I         ,  which  18  a  body  politic  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,    Britain.    They  are  divided  into  three  provinces,  that 

MBpoized  by  the  State  as  a  corporation.     Its   in  this  country  being  the  American.    They  retain  the 

•  1      defined  by  both  statute  and  canon  law.     Es-    episcopate,  with  the  orders  of  presbyter  and  deacon. 

BUMBlij,  it  consists  of  two  portions.     Tlie  clergyman.    The  bishop  administere  a  diocese,  but  has  assistants  or 

or  of  a  parish,  has  exclusive  direction  in  spiritual   conseniors,  who  sit  with  the  bishops  in  the**  Upper 

and  concurrent  autibority  in  temporals.    The   Ilouse  of  Synod."    A  primate  presides.    The  lower 

uuiij  affairs  are  administered  by  a  vesto'  composed    house  is  composed  of  the  priests,  though  candidates  for 

t  .       en  and  presided  over  by  the  rector.    This  laical   holy  orders  and  other  la>inen  are  admitted  to  seats  with- 

uh  18  recognized  in  all  diocesan  conventions,  which    out  votes.    The  American  Provincial  Synod  meets  tri- 

annually,  and  in  the  General  Convention,  which    ennially,  and  elects  a  body,  called  **  provincial  elders' 

3w  triennially.    In  diocesan  conventions  lawmen  sit   conference,"  to  administer  government  in  the  intervals 

•  dioeen  delegates  of  parishes  in  the  same  house    between  Synods.     It  has  power  to  appoint  ministers 

rith  clergymen,  who  sit  dv  right  of  office,  the  bishop   over  parishes.    Ihere  are  four  district  synods^  that  meet 

lesiding.     In  the  General  Convention  clerical  and  lay   annually.    Over  all  is  the  General  Synod  of  the  three 

eputies  from  dioceses  or  missionary  jurisdictions  form   provinces,  which  meets  every  ten  or  twelve  years  in 

lower  house,  while  the  bishops  constitute  an  upper  Saxony,  and  elects  a  body  of  twelve  bishops  and  other 
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ministera,  called  "the  unity's  elden'  oonferenoe,"  manicant  memben  of  the  coDmgatioD.  ThBf  an 
which  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  whrn  first  ordained,  then  installed.  If  not  diosen  aguii 
MoraviaL  body.  they  retain  their  ordination,  bat  if  elected  again  in  tka 

The  historic  churches  in  America  which  reject  epia-  congregation  they  must  be  again  ifwtalkid 
oopacy  altogether,  and  hold  to  one  order  of  ministry  as  In  accordance  with  thecoiporate  idea  of  flie  Gravdi. 
established  at  first  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  since  they  baptize  infants  and  thoi  careftdly  eatecliin  and 
transmitted  in  unbroken  succession,  are  the  Lutherans,  train  them  as  already  in  the  "  body  of  Christ"  Gite- 
the  German  Reformed,  the  Dutch  Beformed,  and  the  chumens,  when  of  proper  age,areexanuned  iajfesence 
Presbyterians.  of  the  elders  of  the  oongr^litioa  before  nomviog  the 

The  Lutherans  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  rite  of  confirmation.  This  is  conferred  by  prasfafjten, 
same  body  in  £uroi)e.  Swedish  Lutherans  seem  to  a-s  the  one  only  apostolic  order  retained  ana  tnamit- 
have  been  the  first  in  this  countnr.  They  settled  at  ted  through  the  perpetuated  organism  of  the  on 
Wilmin/^n,  Del.,  A.  D.  1638.     Others  from  Germany  Church. 

settled  in  New  York,  in  1044.  Still  others,  refugees  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  is  also  presbyteriai 
fn^m  civil  oppression  and  rcliirious  intolerance  in  Salz-  in  order,  and  is  Calvinistic  in  doctrine.  It  mat  ap- 
bunr  in  Germany,  settled  in  Ucorgia  in  1734.  oeared  in  America  at  New  Amsterdam  (now  Net 

Tne  finft  Lutheran  S>iiod  in  America  was  organized  York),  where  its  first  church  was  erected  in  1619. 
in  Phiiarlclphia,  Aug.  14,  1748,  under  the  influence  of  When  the  Dutch  colonies  came  under  British  dmninioo 
Dr.  Henry  Mclchior  MuliicTirjcrg,  who  had  come  from  the  Church  retained  its  pontion  with  a  landed  endow- 
Gcrmany  upon  urgent  solicitation  from  the  Lutherans  mcnt  which  has  since  made  it  very  wealthjr.  ^  Tlie 
in  this  country.  Besides  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  three  Classis  of  Amsterdam  exercised  complete  jonsdictiQi 
Ocniian  and  two  Swedish  Lutherans  composed  this  until  about  1737,  when  a  coetus^  a  kind  of  leaser  quod, 
firHtnynod.  They  **sct  a])art"  the  first  German  Lu-  was  formed  in  America  to  meet  yearly.  NatondJiy. 
thcran  in  America  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  differences  arose  between  those  who  wished  for  lorn 
General  Synod  was  organized  Oct  22,  1820,  by  dele-  liberty  and  those  who  wished  to  retain  subjection  to  the 
gates  representing  135  ministers  out  of  170.  and  33,000  authority  of  the  mother  Church.  Through  John  E 
out  of  35,000  communicants.  The  Cnurch  grew  Livin^ton,  of  New  York,  an  adjustment  of  diffisrenoei 
slowly,  und  synods  were  established  under  the  General  was  effected,  and  a  plan  of  union  with  the  Classis  of 
Svnod.  After  the  lute  war  between  the  South  and  Amsterdam  perfected  about  1772.  A  General  Synod 
North  the  Southern  Lutherans  came  together,  in  what  was  then  organized  in  New  York,  with  five  subonli- 
thcy  styled  the  "  General  Sjiiod  of  North  America."  nate  classes.  The  doctrinal  symbols  were  finally  agned 
hi  the  North  doctriiinl  controversies  arose  between  the  to  in  1792,  and  were  adopted  as  the  oonstitntion  of 
strictandliberaladhurcntsof  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America.  llieooQ- 
Tlie  Churcli,  North  and  South,  held  a  General  Council  stitution  classifies  the  ofiicers  of  the  Church  as — (1) 
in  Fort  Wayne,  liid..  in  November,  1867.  Although  ministers  of  the  Word ;  (2)  teachers  of  theology:  (3) 
divisions  were  not  all  healed,  nor  controversies  ter-  elders ;  (4)  deacons.  The  ministers  sign  formulanei 
minuted,  the  tendency  anion^^  the  Lutherans,  like  that  declaring  hearty  belief  and  persuasion  of  the  truth  and 
among  all  the  different  Christian  bodies  in  America,  authority  of  the  theological  standards,  and  promising 
was  from  that  time,  and  still  continues,  toward  tolerance  to  teach  and  defend  them.  Should  doubts  arise,  they 
of  (lifferenoes  and  unity  of  action.  shall  be  submitted  to   the  consistoiy   of  the  proper 

The  Gorman  llefonncd  Church  had  a  status  in  parish,  where  liberty  of  conscience  shall  be  respected 
AnicricA  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  having  set-  and  no  judgment  enforced  arbitrarily.  The  abuse  of 
tlenionts  in  live  of  the  Middle  States,  especially  in  this  order  is  provided  against  by  right  of  apf>ea1.  Ths 
Pciiiu»ylvaiiia  and  Virginia.  Lender  the  influence  of  office  of  the  ministry  is  regurdea  'as  sanctifying  the 
the  llcv.  Michael  Schlatter,  from  St  Gall,  Switzerland,  recipient  for  life,  and  setting  him  apart  from  allseenlar 
the  first  synod  or  coctns  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  pursuits.  The  office  of  teachers  in  theology  is  given  to 
Sept  20,  1747,  und  phiccd  under  the  direction  of  the  presbyters  by  appointment  of  the  General  Synod, 
ChiKsis  of  AniRterdiini.  It  remained  thus  until  A.  D.  which  is  the  supreme  ruling  body  in  the  Church. 
17U3,  when  nn  autononioiis  synod  was  organized^  a  Their  work  is  that  of  professors  in  seminaries  for  theo- 
oonstitution  adopted,  and  the  name  taken,  **  High  logical  or  general  instruction.  They  cannot  hcM  a 
German  lleforinod  Chimrh.''  For  some  years  pastoral  charge,  though  they  ma^  preach  and  asBist 
the  Church  Hufforod  for  the  want  of  educated  pastors  in  public  worsnip,  and,  with  the  consent  of  a 
ininiHtcrs  and  from  disonlcrly  persons.  The  consti-  minister  and  his  consistory,  administer  the  sacraments. 
tut  ion  was  revised  A.  1).  1819,  and  the  synod,  which  Elders  are  chosen  by  the  male  communicant  memboEB 
hit  h(>rto  had  consisted  of  one  minister  and  one  delegate  of  a  congregation  from  among  themselves.  Their 
from  (jvory  parish,  iKKrame  a  reprostfutative  l)ody.  lU  duties  are  general  su]>ervision  of  parish  affairs,  the 
inemlM'rH  went  chosen  hy  ministers  and  oldcrs  belong*  examination  and  reception  of  communicants,  maintun- 
ing  to  the  <^l:u«He8.  This  has  grown  until  the  present  ing  discipline,  and  cnoosing  delegates  to  the  dassis. 
order  was  fixed  and  scttJcd.  Now  a  claMis  is  made  up  They  hold  office  for  two  years,  half  going  out  eveir 
of  the  ininiHters  and  one  elder  from  every  parish  within  year.  Their  number  is  left  to  the  aetenuinadon  of 
a  given  district  A  nimrxl  is  composed  of  delegates  each  constituency.  Deacons  are  chosen  for  two  yean, 
from  fbur  or  more  ac^acent  classes.  The  General  as  above,  and  have  care  of  the  poor. 
Si/nofi  is  a  delegated  body  of  ministers  and  ciders  from  Every  congregation  has  a  primary  assembly,  oom- 
ull  the  classes.  Thew^  bo(lieH  are  all  both  legis-  posed  of  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  have 
lative  and  judicial.  In  rase  of  trial  every  minister  and  equal  voices,  and  mav  elect  to  vacandes  during  their 
niembor  has  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  lower  to  the  unexpired  term  of  office.  This  body  elects  the  minis- 
higher  courts.  Their  iorin  of  government  is  presby-  ter.  A  separate  legal  board  of  trustees^  holds  and 
torian.  Every  congregation  has  its  "consistory,"  manages  the  temporalities,  and  may  contain  memben 
made  up  of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons.  .  Elders  and  who  are  not  church-members, 
deacons  are  chosen  for  one,  Uoo,  or  four  years  by  com-       There  are  four  gradations  in  the  form  of  goTenmieiil: 
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(1)  Hie  eontitiarjf,  or  ^yemment  of  a  single  pamh,  any  special  flutli  in  its  neoesmty  to  the  lionor  of  God 

wnksh  oonsists  of  the  minister  and  all  who  are  or  have  and  the  good  of  souls. 

bees  dders  and  deacons.     They  elect  one  or  more  In  eccMesiastical  polity  their  position  is.  that  there  is 

dden    to  represent  the  parish  in  the  classis.     (2)  one  order  only  of  ministers,  onginally  <»lled  presbyters 

The  diflsis,  which  is  composed  of  ministers  and  at  or  elders,  and  that  these  have  two  fxmctions--one  of 

leaet  one  elder  from  each  parish  within  its  district    It  teaching  and  one  of  ruling.    In  common  speech,  as 

has  the  rig:ht  to  license,  ordain,  install,  dismiss,  sns-  well  asm  the  ''Form  of  Government,"  the  teaching 

pendt  and  depose  ministers,  to  try  appeals  from  con-  elders  are  termed  ministers,  while  the  teim  "elder 

atones,  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  all  is  confined  to  individuals  in  that  dass  who  in  separate 

diiiichaffiurs  within  its  districtwithin  limits  prescribed  congregations  are  elected  and  "set  apart"  as  "the 

hf  the  "paiticolar  synod"    It  must  report  annually  representatives  of  the  people  chosen  bv  them  for  the 

to  the  particular  nynod  on  all  matters  affecting  the  purpose  of  exercising  government  and  discipline  in 

temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  churches.     (3)  oomunction  with  pastors   or  ministers"   (chap.   v.). 

Thepartiadar  synod  is  the  next  superior  legislative  These  constitute  ^'the  session."    In  fulfiUinj^  theur 

andjadioial  body.    It  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  functions  the  elders  assist  at  the  examination  of  candi- 

of  four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  classis.     As  dates  for  baptism  or  for  reception  to  communion,  and 

%  court  of  appeal  it  reviews  all  cases  brought  up  from  give  both  opinions  upon  the  fitness  of  candidates  and 

thedasses.    It  has  power  to  form  new  classes  and  to  votes  as  to  their  admission  to  what  is  called  "ftiU 

transfer  congregations  from  one  classis  to  another.     It  membership  in  the  Church."    These  elders  maybe 

oonfirms  the  nominations  made  by  the  classes  of  dele-  elected — one  from  each  congregation — ^to  sit  in  the 

ntes  to  the  General  Synod.    The  provincial  synod  of  presbyteiy,  which  is  the  first  and  lowest  common  le^;is- 

New  York  and  that  of  Albany  were  set  aoart  in  1 800,  lative  and  judicial  body.    The  ministers,  residing  with- 

that  of  Chicago  in    1850,  and  that  of  mw  Bruns-  in  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  presbytery,  sit  hy 

mck  in  1869.    They  now  comprise  about  ten  classes  right  of  office.    The  presbytery  exercises  careiiil  super- 

eadi.                            ^                   ^                ^  vision  over  its  congregations,  receives  appeals  m>m 

He  General  Synod  is  the^  superior  governing  body  church  sessions,  examines,  ordains,  installs,  removes, 

oyer  the  whole  Church.    It  is  at  present  composed  of  and  judges  ministers,  and^  in  general,  performs  what- 

nine  ministers  and  nine  elders  irom  each  particular  ever  governmental  acts  it  may  think  expedient  or 

mod.  though   every  classis   containing  over   fifteen  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  the  pro- 

efanicnes  is  entitled  to  send  one  extra  delegate  for  every  motion  of  order,  and  the  securing  of  good  conduct, 

five  churches  over  the  fifteen.      Its  sessions  are  annual  with  proper  administration  of  affairs  and  of  doctrine, 

tnd  continue  about  ten  days.    It  has  a  general  super-  in  the  cooCTegations  subject  to  it 

vision  over  the  whole  Church,  and  is  a  court  of  appeal  A  synod  is  the  next  higher  body.     It  consists  of 

of  last  resort    It  may  form  new  or  change  old  par-  ministers  and  elders  elected  as  representatives  of  the 

ticolar  i^ynods.    It  corresponds  with  vanous  assem-  presbyteries.     It  has  like  extensive  powers  over  its 

Mies  of  other  denominations.     It  may  alter  the  eon-  constituency.    It  receives  appeals  from,  and  revieXim 

itttption  upon  recommendation  of  the  classes,  a  ma-  the  judgments  and  even  the  records  of,  presbyteries, 

jori^  of  whom  finally  decide.    It  elects  annually  a  redresses  whatever  is  contrary  to  order,  erects  new  or 

Doard  of  direction  of  corporation,  which  manages  the  divides  old  presbyteries,  and  endeavors  to  promote  the 

fiflod  concerns   and    holds   all   the   property  of  the  edification  of  the  Church.    The  synod  meets,  at  least, 

Synod.                                 ^  annually.      *^The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 

These  three  churches— viz.  Lutheran,  German,  and  judicatory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  represents 
Dutch  Reformed — are  rather  distinct  from  than  in-  m  one  body  all  the  particular  churches  of  the  denom- 
fluential  in  the  development  and  progress  of  what  ination."  Upon  the  principle  that  the  majority  rules, 
is  peculiarly  American  in  the  current  ideas  and  aspects  which  is  fundamental  in  the  polity  of  the  Church,  the 
of  Christianity.  Thev  are  German  in  tone,  and  are  General  Assembly,  as  the  hignest  body  tontaining  the 
materially  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  German  concentrated  representation  of  the  whole  Church,  re- 
chinches  from  which  they  sprungand  with  which  they  ceives  appeals  as  a  court  of  last  resort  and  exercises 
maintMn  dose  correspondence.  They  form  an  almost  entire  control  over  all  church  affairs.  It  is  composed 
separate  element  in  the  midst  of  the  American  relig-  of  delegates  from  the  presbvteries,  *' styled  commis- 
ions  progress  like  the  Moravians,  their  weight  and  sioncrs  to  the  General  Ajssembly."  It  meets  annually, 
force,  though  jB^reat,  are  local,  and  they  are  more  racial  is  presided  over  by  a  moderator  elected  every  year, 
than  national  m  character  and  tendency.  who  may  have  a  casting  vote  or  vote  as  a  conunissioner. 

The  Pi^sbyterians  proper    in  America,  like  their  but  cannot  have  two  votes. 

ancestors  in  England  and  Scotland,  adhere  to  the  Besides  minister,  or  pastor,  or  bishop,  which  are 

Westminster   Confession   of  Faith.    This,    together  different  names  given  to  the  one  office  of  "  teaching 

wiUi  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  is  commonty  elder,"  and  the  elders  proper,  every  congregation  may 

called  the  creed  of  Presbyterianism.    There  are  several  elect  and  set  apart  one  or  more  deacons,  whose  special 

dybrtinct  bodies  of  Presbyterians,  but   they  have   all  duty  is  to  look  afler  the  poor  and  administer  the 

common  characteristics  and  exert  like  influences  in  the  temporal  afiairs  of  the  congregation.    These,  as  also 

progress  of  Christianity  in  America.    Their  points  of  the  elders,  receive  an  ordination  from  the  pastor  and 

difl^enoe  are  growing  less  and  less.     While  visible  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  from  those  luready  or- 

corporate  unity  is,  upon  the  whole,  advancing  among  dained  to  the  same  offices.    This  ordination  confers  the 

them,  there  is  no  very  definite  or  persistent  efibrts  to  orders  of  elder  or  deacon  in  perpetuitv,  but  in  recent 

seonre  it    Indeed,  the  prevalence  among  them  of  the  years  the  exercise  of  office  witnin  the  congregation 

idea  that  the  true  Churcn  is  essentially  invisible,  known  depends  upon  periodical— generally  annual — election 

oaitw  to  the  Searcher  of  minds  and  hearts,  causes  them  by  a  m^jonty  of^  members  of  the  church. 

toaenre  vicdble  unity  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  mani-  The  one  order  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  which 

fiBstatkm  to  the  wond  of  Christian  charity,  than  for  Presbyterians  adhere  as  the  original  and  perpetual  foniu 
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Uicy  claim  is  a  hiBtorical  and  natural  snooeflBion  from  Christianity,  and  that  it  will  ooDtinne  witil  the  cod  ol 

the  ddenhip  in  the  Mooaic  Chorch.    They  frequently  time.    Many  even  in  this  UsL  not  only  in  the  prenkit 

compare  the  ChriBtian  church  to  the  Jewish  syna-  opinions  among  mjnisten  and  people,  but  even  in  their 

goguo,  and  their  teaching  eldership  to  that  which  ex-  formulas  of  doctrine,  hold  that  me  true  Chmdi  ii 

iBted  amon^  the  Jews  from  eaiiy  times.    The  sacri-  invisible,    oonostinff  of  those   who   are  honcit  tid 

ficial  worship  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  they  assert  true  members  of  Christ,  but  th^  all  adhere  ako  ti 

was    wholly   typical      Hence,    when    the    antitype  the  constant   visibility  of  some  witDCsnng  body  of 

appeared  in  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  Christ 

the  sacrificial  worship  formally  ceased.     Thencefor-  The  Methodists  form  a  sodetjr  of  Christians  niAm«- 

ward  acceptable  worship  of  Clod  was  to  be  wholly  ica  which  began  its  career  as  a  distinct  eqcleniaeticel  bod|y 

spiritual,  and  the  offerings  of  men  were  to  be  merely  in  this  country.    It  holds  the  intermediate  pomtioiil» 


faith,  and  obeuicnce,  expressed  in  words  of  devotion  mission  of  the  apostolic  succession  throngh  presbyteni 

and  exemplified  in  holv  living.    They  reject  the  whole  an'^  not  bishops.    While  it  has  adoptea  some  of  tk 

idea  of  a  continuous  Christian  priesthood.  marked  features  of  the  Episcopal  regimen,  as  wdl  ii 

In  entire  consistency  with  tneir  fundamental  idea,  set  up  a  distinct  office  held  by  bishops,  it  holds  essen- 

thiit  the  synagogue  alone  was  the  true  tvpe  of  the  tiaUy  the  IH-esbyterinn  position,  that  there  was  hot  oee 

(yliristian  church,  Presbyterians  strenuously  maintain  order  originally  in  t lie  Christian  Chnioh.  named  inter- 

and  pnictically  enforce  tlic  view  that  the  primary  and  changeably    bishops   or   presbyters,    wnich  order  ii 

almoHt  cngroHsing  office  and  work  of  the  ministry  is  perpetuated  in  and  through  a  succession  of  ekka^ 

that  uf  ))rcaching  and  teaching   the  word   of  God.  to  whom,  ex  officio,  all  mmisterial  rights  and  dntiei 

Their  ministry  holds  position  in  the  very  front  rank  belong. 

of  dogmatic  theologians,  and  their  people  are  remark-       The  origin  of  Methodism  dates  from  November. 

able  for  knowledge  of,  and  firm  adherence  to,   the  1729,  when  John  and  Charies  Wesley,  Wbitefield,  in 

Presbyterian  faith.    They  have  had  divisions  among  others  formed  a  religious  society  in  Oxford,  Engbad, 

them,  but  the  tendency  now  is  strongly  toward  re-  which  soon  attracted  attention,  in  that  age  of  Erastiuh 

union.     Hie  chief  olwtaclcs  to  this  ^row  out  of  the  con-  igm  and  coldness,  on  account  of  their  ^ve  and  solemri 

seryatiHmoftheHmaller  bodies  on  minor  points  of  usa^e,  demeanor  and  their  zeal  for  promoting  religion  tad 

a  diMigreeraent  due  to  the  civil  war,  and  the  rejection  good  morals.     The  name  '^Methodiste]'  was  given 

of*  (liHtinctive  points  of  Calvinism  by  the  body  called  tnem,  partly  in  derision  and  partly  in  historical  ooni- 

CuinlH'rlaiid  I^byterian.  parison.    It  described  their  fixed  and  regular  habitB  of 

IMie  Pn^byterian  Alliance  is  a  voluntary  congress,  in  devotion,  with  persistency  in  all  good  work&  and  hv 

whicli  Presbyterians,  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  parts  of  become  the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known, 

the  world,  meet  trientiiuliy.     Religious  and  moral  ques-  John  Wesley  made  efforts- to  keep  the  work  and  whoh 

tioiiH  of  nil  kinds  an'.  I'rccly  discussed.     Papers  upon  movement  of  the  Methodists  within  the  oiganiistimi 

asHigiie<l  or  chosen  subjtvts  are  read  by  men  of  note  of  the  English  Church.     He  even  proposed  to  the 

and  Hp(H*iaI  standiii.ti:.     Knitemal    intcR'ourse  is  pro-  bishop  of  London  to  ordain  preachers   for  Ameiici. 

nioted.     No  votes,  however,  are  taken,  and  hence  no  His  efforts  failed,  however.    Wbitefield  and  Chaikl 

dojMsions  are  ntti^nintod.  Wesley  came  to  America,  and  the  former  espedtlly 

The  Homan  Catholii's  in  America  have  no  points  preached  with  wonderful  eloquence  and  effect    White- 

that  diffowntiate  thom    from  the  same  Church    in  field  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  while  the  Wesleys  were  both 

Kun)|H\    They  adapt  thonisiilves,  here  as  elsewhere,  Arminian  in  doctrine.    This  led  to  a  separation  between 

to  their  onvironmont,  but  still  claim  to  be  exclusively  them,  and  a  division  in  their  following  both  in  Eox- 

thf  {\\{\\o\ic».     Instead  of  setting  themselves  apainst  land   and    America.    The  Wesleyan  portion  of  the 

lilHTty  of  iHHisiMenw,  they  dispute  priority  with  the  Methodist  Church,  however,  so  far  prevailed  that  John 

lliptist8  in  the  divlaration  ot    religious  freedom  in  Wesley  has  come  to  be  the  generally  acknowledged  head 

AnuTioa,  on  the  gnMind  that  Ijoni  Baltimore  in  Maiy-  and  originator  of  the  whole  organixation.     Indeed, his 

land  priK'lainiod  this  fnvdoin  before  Roger  Williams  admirable   talents  as  an  organizer  were  such,  that 

did  the  mmy  in  Rhode  Island.    Their  members  are  the  ecclesiastical   qrstem   he   devised  was    accepted 

chiotly  tonMgn  immigrants,  with  their   descendanta  promutlv.  and  has  since  continued  without  essential 

Converts  an>  not  numon>us  from  native  Americans,  but  moiiincations.     He  remained  a  presbyter,  having,  been 

whou  made  thoy  an>  gencniUy  fwni  anions  the  stxjially  onlained  as  had  Wbitefield  also,  by  an  IkigliBh  biahoo. 


thnnigh  (lie  bishop,  and  ovor>'  layman  tlm>uirfi  the  sent  him  to  America  to  preade  at  'the  first  General 

pni^<-    .Thouch  riijid  in    ivnstitution,   the    l^oman  Oonforence,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1784.     He  directed 

ChunMi  isfioxibloin  oivnition.     It  wields  a  vast  and  that  Francis  Asbuij*.  ^ho  remained  almost  alone  in 

^)wmg  |H>wor  tor  gixnl  in  the  ci^nsorvation  of  Chris-  America  durins:  the'  Revolution,  should  be  aasociated 

Uanity— atUT  its  own  tyiv—in  Amoriinu  with  Coke  in  the  general  superintedenoe  of  the  whole 

This  ivmplotee  the  list  of  the  *•  historic  ohurohes'*  Uxiy  in  this  countrx-.    Asbuiy  at  first  dedined,  bat, 

in  AinorioA— I*,  r,  of  thivo  which  make  it  a  distinct  and  l^ing  elected  bv  the  General  Conference,  waaordained. 

piv^minont  wint  that  there  has  Iven  a  manifeet  con-  He  was  made  deacon  on  the  second  day  of  the  aessioii, 

tinuiiy  of  the  visible  Church  tnmi  the  Uyinning  of  ordained  elder  on  the  thiid  dny,  and  on  the  fomrth 
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6  sapeiintendent  or  bishop.    John  Wesley  will  be  noted,  oonstitutes  an  organization  of  gre«t 

rtMD .     Ab  onr  American  brethren  are  now  totally  power  and  great  delicacy.    There  is  hardly  any  air 

Ogled  bodi  from  the  state  and  from  the  Englisfi  signable  limit  to  the  influence  it  may  wield  upon  privati 

ivhy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again  either  with  character,  or  to  the  force  it  may  exert  toward  any 

n  one  or  Uie  other.    They  are  now  at  iull  liberty  desirable  end.    The  intimacy  it  causes,  the  knowledgt 

iy  to  foUow  the   Scriptures   and   the  primitive  it  gives  tonne  another  of  the  several  canities  anl 

uuich."  ^  ^  weaknesses  of  the  various  members,  make  it  an  engin) 

veral  diyiaons  exist  amon^  the  American  Method-  of  great  power  when  used  by  a  skilful  leader  and 

.    The  slaveiy  question  divided  them  before  the  directed  toward  a  given  object. 

M»  war.    Now,  however,  like  all  other  religious  bodieSf       Upon  the  whole,  in  respect  to  thorough  organizatioi,, 

ccchibit  a  strong  tendencr^  toward  visible  reunion,  reaching  every  member,  and  utilizing  m  forces  ando^- 

I      as  show  a  growing  influence  of  reciprocal  con-  portunities,  the  Methodist  Church  holds  a  most  promi* 

ui      ion,  love,  and  chanty.     Some  branches  of  this  nent  position  among  the  reli^ous  and  social  powers  iu 

ijation  nave  discarded  the  permanency  of  the  America.    The  slaveiy  question  disturbed  it,  as  it  did 

Sutendent  ^        ^  all  other  religious  bodies,  before  the  Civil  War,  and  at 

uo  Methodist  Protestant   Church,    oiganized  in  the  time  of  the  attempted  secession  of  the  Southern 

iltiiiiore  in  1830^  elects  a  president  annually.    The  States  "the  Methodist  Church  South"  drew  off  and 

'edegran  Methodist  Church,  which  was  organized  in  set  up  its  distinct  or^nization,  which  still  continues ; 

doa,  mainly  in  opposition  to  slavery,  in  1843.  at  its  but  on  inferior  political  questions  there  has  been  no 

BMaral  Annual  Conference  elects  a  president  tor  one  denominational  movement 

The  Free  Methodists,  organized  in  1860,  elect  a  ^  The  peculiar  work  of  evangelism,  with  which  Method - 

I      Qtendent  for  four  yesas.    The  others,  including  ism  commenced  its  public  career,  has  left  its  stamyi 

B     dJi  Methodists,  United  Brethren  (1800),  and  the  upon  the  whole  development    From  the  beginning; 

fti       M.  £.  Church  separated  in  1816,  have  bishops  evangelists  have  risen  and  labored  signally  all  idong  tht* 

bi     I  name  and  functions  of  oflice.  line  of  church  progress.    Some  have  set  themselvefi 

lie  preponderating  body,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  squarely  against  some  crving  abuse,  or  worked  to  pro 

juiv^  the  genereJ  conference  is  the  superior  legisla-  mote  some  specific  good,  while  others  have  devotet't 

rebody  of  tne  Church,  and  has  great  power.    But  it  themselves  generally  to  '* religious   revivals."     Th) 

imot  change  the  articles  of  religion,  nor  change  its  leading    idea,    and    consequent    common     practictl 

m  ooDrtitnendeB,  nor  do  away  with  the  episcopacy  aim,    of  this  whole  religious  organization   is    pei' 

tdthe  itineraqy  of  ministers  except  on  foreign  mis-  sonal  turning    away   from   sin    to    holiness,    m)ni 

*  revoke  or  change  general  rules  of  the  united  the  service  of  the^  world   and  of  Satan  to  that  oif 

A  judicial  conference  exists  for  trials  of  Jesus.     The  tenacious  and  neculiar  attachment  oV 

juB,  and  for  hearing  appeals  from  dedsions  of  an-  Methodists  to   **  their  own    Church  "  is  the  expres 

iferenoes.    Seven     triers  *'  are  elected  by  everv  sion  of  that  strong  social  and  religious,  reciprocal,  per 

MH  confiawioa    The  oomt  for  i^peafa  oooastB  of  sonal  communion  which  is  their  remarkable  bona  o) 

seven  triers  of  the  conference  in  which  the  case  concord  and  most  eflective  means  of  influence. 

1.  with  seven  other  triers  from  contiguous  con-      llie  Congregationalists  proper,  in  America,  are  thi 

.    The  General    Conference  may  review  its  historical  descendents  of  the  old  Independents  of  Ens ' 

The  trial  of  a  bishop  must  be  held  before  land,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  England  to  HoHana. 

»  uicKv  fi:om  five  neighboring  conferences.     The  and  thence  came  to  the  American  continent,  where 

conference  consists  of  itinerant  preachers  only,  their  first  colonv  settled  at  Plymouth  in  MassachusetU 

e  of  meeting  is  chosen  hy  the  conference,  but  in  1620.    The  nrst  colonists  were  men  of  stem  moulcl, 

uuio  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  who  presides,  and  were  guided  by  pastors  of  the  same  stuff  as  theai- 

I  body  does  not  legisU^,  but  administers  aiscipllne  telTes^  who  knew  well  bow  to  construct  and  conduct  an 

iiB  own  members  and  makes  careful  inquiries  into  organization  that  was  at  once  religious,  social,  an  i 

e  c      loter  and  efficiency  of  every  one.     It  gathers  poTiti<»Ll.    The  first  apparent  thought  of  the  "Pilgriio 

JD  and  reports  to  the  General  Conference.    Tlie  Fathers*'  on  establishing  themselves  along  Massachi- 

)       nee  includes  the  churches  in  a  presiding  setts  Bay  was  that  they  nad  come  into  the  wildemece 

B  \      nuu     It   is  composed   of  pastors,    local  to  obtain  **  freedom  to  worship  God."    Though  the r 

wierD,  exhorters,  one  steward,  and  one  Sunday-  themselves  succumbed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  an  S 

joI   saperintendent  from  every   pastoral  charge,  became  for  a  time  persecutors  of  Quakers  and  Bap- 

licenses  local  preachers,  recommends  them  to  tne  tists,  it  is  certain  that  the  principle  of  both  politic*  1 

sneral  Conference^  for  orders  or  admission  on  trial,  and  religious  liberty  was  firmly  established  in  New  Eng- 

.  holds  jurisdiction  over  them.     It  al»D  exercises  land,  and  has  extended  through  the  whole  progress  o'.f 

seneral  snperyision  of  temporal  and  spiritual  afiairs  that  wonderful  national  development  which  charactei^ 

thin  the  district  ^      ^  ^  izcs  the  American  nation.     Indeed,  eveiy^  formativt 

The  most  strict  and  peculiar  institution  among  the  idea  in  our  wk  vie  social  and  political  evolution  tracer 

ethodists.is  that  of  y^class4eaders."    Every  parish  if  not  its  origin,  certainly  its  very  early  acceptance  ani 

congregation  is  di^ded,  if  sufficiently  large^  into  propagation,  to  the  mind  and  energy  of  New  England*. 

renl  cuuases,  over  each  of  which  one  man  is  ap-       In  church  politv  the  Congregationalists  take  th^ 

ad  as  leader.    He  has  a  kind  of  ^  subordinate  lowest  fundamental  position.    Their  underl3dng,  germ 

I  charge  over  every  person  in  his  class*    He  idea  is,  that  conscious,  spiritual  membership  in  Christ 

Into  and 'Watches  over  his  life  and  character,  with  communion  througn  the  Spirit  in  the  love  of  Gt)d, 

i«eoted  to  meet  the  whole  class  once  a  week  is  the  centre  and  source  of  salvation  and  of  all  good. 


ftatiODS,  and    the   collection  of  contnbutions   for   expenence 

udi  irorposes  and  for  other  good  objects.    This,  it   the  duties  of  aonship  and  asmred  of  alithe  privileges 
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lioDon,  and  blessings,  boih  prcsecl  and  i>n>STOctlTe,  of  npu    Tlie  progTegs  made  is  regarded  bjthe  maxkhenm 

the  adoption  into  the  *' family  of  Ood."    From  this  fiivorable  when  compared  wiUi  other  chuicli  qrateH^ 

beginning   the   necessity  of  association   leads   on   to  whik^  the  prospect  is,  th^  think,  brighter  thao  ti^ 

Christian  fellowsh  ip,  and  any  num  ber  of  these '  ^  adojKed  promised  throogh  reh^ns  oodies  of  other  namciL   TIm 

children  of  Orw\'*  can  form  themselves  into  a  society  history  of  Congregationalism  in  America  ahowi  tin 

for  the  purposes  of  mutual  edification,  the  observance  natmral  steps  ofprogreas  from  Calvinism  to  liberal  Chi» 


constitutes  a  tnie  Church  of  Christ.    Thev  have  minis-  fidling. 

ters  who  perform  pastoral  duties,  preach,  administer    ^  The  Baptists,  thoneh  oon^gationaliat  in        

the  two  sacraments  of  baptism  ana  the  Loid*s  Supper,  tical  order  and  chur^  principKs,  have  mmint^i'n^  g 
and  generally  take  the  ead  in  acts  of  worship  and  remarimble  consistency  of  fidtn  and  practice  from  tk 
works  for  general  benevo  ence  or  for  religious  advance-  first  They  have  been  bonnd  together  by  one  common 
mcnt ;  but  the  authority  of  the  ministry  is  aU  derived  article  of  religion.  Indeed,  it  was,  and  more  or  less  yet 
from  the  sufirai^es  of  the  congregation.  The  calling  of  is,  almost  a  point  of  f^th  among  them  that  pawn^ 
the  whole  people  is  supposed  to  exclude  the  calling  of  carried  always  the  signification  '*  to  immerse,  to  cow 
a  distinct  order.  In  no  other  sense,  are  the  Concrrega-  completely  with  water.'*  Their  apieement  in  thb  is- 
tional  ministers  over  the  people  in  the  Lord,  than  in  teipretation  promoted  agreement  m  other  things,  and, 
that  of  delegates  of  the  people  chosen  and  authorized  as  they  came  into  existence  in  what  is  called  a  oompu>- 
by  the  people  to  minister  in  hol:^  things.  The  eco-  atively  orthodox  period,  they  have  as  a  body  escaped 
nomic  law  of  the  division  of  labor  is  the  ground  of  the  those  wide  wanderings  through  the  open  fields  ofu 
existence  and  warrant  for  the  support  of  the  Confipno-  possible  belief  which  have  aistinguished  other  con- 
gational  ministry.  This  ministiy  is  not  only  for,  out  greptionalista  Their  origin  in  this  country  is  peca- 
of,  the  people,  and  is  directly  amenable  to  the  people.  Eaiiy  interesting,  because  it  was  the  first  bursting  tofth, 
Although  Conjrrcjrationalists  have  a  form,  or  rather  qutof  the  dormant  stem  of  Puritanism,  of  that  religiooi 
custom,  of  ordination,  wherein  ministeis  from  other  liberty  which  has  grown  so  large  and  strong  in  Amorici. 
ccjn^Tc^ations  join  in  receiving  and  giving  the  right  Roger  Williams,  the  originator  of  the  Baptist  Charch 
hand  of  fellowship,  yet  the  authority  to  minister  is  re-  in  America,  was  probably  the  first  to  proclaim  thispris- 
ccived  cflHcntially  irorn  the  consent  of  the  congre^tion.  dple  to  the  worid  in  ''these  last  days."  He  dia  not 
By  cu.Htom  and  cf>urtc<«y  a  Con/rrc^tionaJist  minister,  pretend  to  have  discovered  it,  but  only  to  have  dag  ii 
onr:e  ordained  over  a  church,  retains  his  designation  even  up  out  of  the  burial  of  years  and  proclaimed  it  again  ai 
when  not  rx>Mipio<l  in  official  duties,  yet  no  special  grace  a  true  principle  of  Christianity, 
of  orders  is  Hup[)oscd  to  remain  in  him.  ^  Baptists  require  that  all  persons,  before  full  admii- 

It  will  thu.s  ai)pear  that  the  very  simplest  religious  sion  to  church  membership,  shall  pass  through  asati^ 
element  cTHiHtitutos  tlie  ground,  or  rather  the  evolute  factory  personal  religious  experience.    This  "expert- 

ferni,  of  the  whole  Congregational  system  or  Church,  ence,'  *  change  of  heart,"  or  whatever  else  it  is  cajled» 
t  is  not  an  ecclesia  in  any  outward  sense,  for  the  ac-  is  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the  religious  ih, 
knowledgcd  call  is  within^  a  spiritual  voice  from  God  He  who  has  passed  through  it  is  considered  ^conveit- 
respondcd  to  by  the  spirit  of  the  man.  There  is  no  ed,"  and  by  that  conversion  adopted  into  the  ikmif 
historic  orj^anization,  constituted  as  a  visible  organism  of  God  through  personal  spiritual  regeneration.  Hav- 
by  Christ  in  the  beginning  and  transmitted  as  such  ing  thus  become  a  member  of  the  ''invisible  Church,*' 
down  the  ages,  but  every  church  is  simply  a  voluntary  he  has  the  right  to  admission  into  some  visible  Chmdi. 
association  of  those  who  agree  together  m  belief  suf-  This  right  involves  also  a  duty  on  tJie  part  of  the  coa- 
ficiontly  to  covenant  together  for  common  worship,  the  vert  "to  come  out  from  th0  worid  ana  be  separate," 
reception  of  a  chosen  minister,  co-operation  in  missions  which  he  should  do  by  joining  some  visible  eoclesiasticil 
and  gcncnJ  good  works,  and  for  reciprocal  spiritual,  organization  or  "Church."  Everyone  is  left  free  to 
moral,  and  do<;trinal  advancement.  judge  for  himself,  and  choose  what  society  or  congre- 

This,  it  will  l)c  observed,  is  the  principle  which  has  gation  he  will  join,  but  his  application  is  passed  upoa 
developed  itself  politically  in  the  Constitution  of  the  and  he  himself  examined  by  the  pastor  and  deacons  or 
Unitea  States  and  in  the  national  idea  which  governs  a  committee  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  common  for 
the  American  people.  Tho,  idea  that  all  power  is  vest-  these  new  converts  to  make  public  declaration  of  their 
ed  in  the  people,  and  that^  their  voice  carries  authority  experience.  This  view  of  conversion  and  this  mode  of 
because  it  is  the  appointed  way  for  the  expression  of  propagating  the  Church  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Baptiata 
the  voice  of  (jod,  is  the  cHsem^  of  Congregationalism,  exclusively.  They  are  found  essentially,  thou^  in 
Ab  far  as  it  excrtw  a  dir(M!t  power  upon  the  national  varied  forms,  among  all  the  Protestant  denominationa, 
minditiHcarnrHiiyrctligionH.  While  ti^aching  the  right,  and  come  from  the  fundamental  idea  bo  prevalent  in 
dignity,  afi«l  glciry of  [M^rwir lallilHirty,  Congregationalists  America  that  the  Church  is  invisible,  and  hence  that 
also  insint  upon  itM  rcH|>onHibility.  While  acknowledg-  the  one  important  test  of  membership  is  personal  asao- 
ing  lh««  ri^lit  not  iiiily  to  rhango  but  to  choose  rulers,  ranee  of  spiritual  new  birth  unto  QocT. 
this  rifcrlit.  liivolvj'H,  and  should  be  exercised  under,  per-  The  Baptists  have  won  for  themselyes  dit 
f»>nal  rpHpoMMlhlliiy  U)  the  God  of  nations,  before  whom   position  through  their  sucoessfiil  literary  and 

p<M)|ili>fi  niid  pi't-Miim  Htaii(l  ever  open  and  accountable.   ca\  institutions,  as  well  as  through  yigorons  ^ 

A  ruriHi*  ol'  tliiH  n>H|)onsibility  makes  Congregationalism  work  and  earnestly-prosecuted  miiaonsDOth  indomestie  , 
iNiwihlo,  and  saves  it  from  the  disintegration  which  and  foreign  fields.    They  have  run  side  by  side  irith  ' 
w«)ulil  f'nllow  merely  personal  judgment  and  self-asscr-  the  Methodists,  especially  in  the  South,  and  havedoaa 
ticHi.     The  iM^rfiH^tion  of  this  responsibility,  aimed  at  remarkable  evangelical  work  among  the  Amoioo-Af* 
devoutly  and  approached  in  greater  or  leas  degree^  is  ricans. 
^ho  ideal  toward  which  Congregationalism  is  working      They  are  divided  into  several  sects— «l  ff,  SevenUi- 
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-Will,  Free-and-Open  Communion^   Close-  [2)  without  a  sectarian  or  human  name ;  (3  >  vrith  no 

1,  Biaeiples  of  Christ  or  Campbellites,  an'l  creed  and  di5(oipline  but  the  Bible ;  (4)  aubjc-^  to  no 

xaese  hold  iratemal  relations  witn  each  other,  eztrinfflc  or  foreign  jurisdiction ;  (5)  goy«-m&^  b>  of- 

i  not  intercommunion  in  all  cases.    They  are  ficers  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  eacli 

ional  in  polity.    Though  varying  in  beUefs  individual  church.    The  church  thus  formed  consisted 

lii     Idl  strenuously  adhere  to  the  form  of  wholly  of  people  of  German  speech,  and  the  denomi- 

Q  as        ntial  to  baptism.  nation  has  drawn  its  constituency  chiefly  firom  Germans 

V  ur.  as  commonly  called,  the  '*  Quakers/'  and  their  descendants.    Several  of  the  converts  having 

XKiy  whose  idea  of  the  Church  is  wholly  become  ministers  holding  views  in  accord  with  those 

•»•  .uvioible,  spiritual  body.    The^  have  neither  of  Mr.  Winebrenner,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  unite 

ood  nor  sacraments.    Their  organizations  are  the  the  various  congregations  in  one  fellowships  and  the 

mv        necessary  for  the  promotion  of  united  first  eldership,  or  conference,  was  organizea  in  Harris* 

0  Mid  for  the  cultivation  of  general  and  per-  burg  in  1830.    John  Wincbrenner  was  chosen  speaker 
nu  and  reli^ous  ^wth  or  improvement  or  cliairman  of  this  eldership,  and  he  set  fortn  in  a 

wt  to  Chnstianitv,  as  in  n^pect  to  politics,  sermon  a  plan  for  the  co-operation  of  the  churches; 

.  and  idl  subjects  of  universal  interest,  America  which  plan  was^  in  substance,  adopted  in  four  articles 

<      its  own  distinct  phase.     If  it  ^Ifils  its  of  agreement,  six  teaching  elders  subscribing  to  them. 

^         .  it  will  show  more  clearly  and  fiilly  than  These  articles  declared — (1]  that  there  is  but  one  true 

lias  ui     1  shown  before,  not  only  man's  greatness  Church,  the  Church  of  God ;  (2)  that  all  God's  people 

mity  lu  the  world,  but  also  his  eternal,  noble  ouj^htto  belong  to  it,  and  to  no  other  Church ;  (3)  that 

in  Uie  verypresence  of  God.  it  is  right  to  associate  together  for  the  prosecution  of 

lifOffiess  of  Christianity  in  America  thus  far  has  the  work  of  the  Church;  (4)  that  an  eldership,  con- 

x>lmc  in  variety  of  manifestation,  and  noted  for  sisting  of  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  should  be  held 

lodaction  of  every  truth  and  every  error  which  annually.     For  the  title,  **  Church  of  God,"  authority 

31d  World  has  been  scattered  alon^  the  centu-  was  found  in  several  places  in  the  New  Testament 
Fhe  State  does  not  reco^ize  Christianity  under       The  new  denomination  did  not  extend  itself  rapidly 

inite  form.    It  leaves  devotional  forms  to  the  nor  widely.    At  the  close  of  the  first  fifteen  years  of 

>f  chaplains,  and  the  observance  of  its  appointed  its  existence  (1845)  it  had  3  '*  annual  elderships  " — the 

the  me  direction  of  the  various  religious  bodies  East  Pennsylvania  (1830),  the  Ohio  (1836),  and  the 

xmntry,  which  it  refers  to  but  does  not  distinctly  West  Pennsylvania  (1844) — 93  ministers,  500  churches 

Public  opinion  is  the  great  power  in  Amcr-  and  preaching-places,  ana  "about  100,000  members." 

1  u  las  pronounced  decidedly  in  favor  of  entire  Twenty-six  of  the  ministers  were  in  the  Ohio  eldership. 
sLucity.  The  representatives  ofthe  great  forces  In  1845  the  ecclesicostical  organization  of  the  Churdi 
lie  developing  the  Christianity  of  America  all  was  completed  by  the  constitution  of  the  General  Elder* 
•pefuDy  to  the  future.  Whatever  be  its  destiny,  ship,  which  meets  triennially.  Strong  anti-slaveiy  reso- 
Ag  is  veiy  evident :  that  America,  as  it  is  the  lutions  were  adopted.  The  attitude  of  the  General 
pen  religious  field  that  histoiy  has  vet  known,  Eldership  on  this  question  caused,  at  the  beginning  of 
rely  conmbute  a  definite  chapter  of  its  own  to  the  war,  the  separation  of  the  Texas  eldership,  the 

chromde  which  shall  record  the  history  of  the  only  annual  eldership  in  the  South.    This  eldership 

I  oD  earth.  (b.  f.  )  was  received  again  as  a  member  of  the  General  Elder- 

[RGH  OF  GK)D,  a  small  body  of  Baptists,  ship  in  1875.    There  has  been  but  one  distinctively 

distin^ished  as  "Winebrennarians,'  irom  German  eldership,  and  this  has  been  in  a  state  of 

of  their  founder  John  Winebrenner.     He  decline,  some  of  its  ministers  and  churches  having  left 

I  in  Frederick  CO.,  Md.,  March  25,  1797.    He  it  and  joined  English-speaking  elderships.    The  last 

A  minister  in  the  German  Reformed  Church,  meeting  of  the  triennial  General  P]ldership  was  held  at 

in  1820  over  four  congregations  in  and  near  Findlay,  Ohio,  in  May,  1881,  ten  of  the  annual  elder- 

miff,  Pa.  ^  Under  his  preaching  a  revival  soon  ships  being  represented.    The  Church  had  in  1881 

ma  as  this  was  an  innovation  on  the  established  about  400  churches,  350  ministers,  and  30,000  mem^ 

f  the  denomination,  the  revivalist  encountered  hers.     It  has  a  book  concern  at  Harrisbur^,  and  pub* 

ion  80  strong  that  the  doors  of  his  churches  lishes  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Church  Advocate,  and 

y  shut  against  him,  and  the  result  was  his  other  periodicals. 

luu  from  the  Church.    This  separation  appears      The  Church  of  Gk>d  has  no  authoritative  ritual,  dis- 

)  taken  place  in  1825 ;  and  it  was  about  this  cipline,  or  creed,  but  the  doctrines  which  it  draws  from 

At  Winebrenner's  views  as  to  church  govern-  the  Scriptures,  as  defined  by  Winebrenner,  may  be 

um{;ed.    He  continued  his  evangelistic  labors,  thus  summarized:  It  believes  (1)  the  Bible  to  be  the 

'"' in  one 

Holy 

-eternal; 

f  on  his  woric  in  the  Reformed  Church  also  (3)inthefallanddepravityof  man;'(4)  inthe  redemp- 

<  dedrable  for  those  who  had  been  converted  to  tion  of  man  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ; 

omselves  into  separate  churches.    The  first  of  (5)  in  the  enlightening,  regenerating,  and  sanctifying 

rganisations was  formed  in  1829  at  the  house  influence  and  power  of  the  Spirit;   (6)  in  the  free 

«w  Miller,  four  miles  east  of  Harrisburg.   Jacob  moral  agency  of  man ;  (7)  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 

lUed  the  meeting,  and  invited  Mr.  Winebrenner  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  or  by  works 

By  request  the  latter  preached  on  of  his  own  righteousness ;  (8)  in  the  necessity  of  regen* 

A       oraanization  and  government  of  the  eration,  or  the  new  birth ;  (9)  in  three  positive  ordi- 

,     wkft  li  enoich  was  organized  in  accordance  nances  of  perpetual  standing  in  the  Church — viz..  bap> 

s  he  laid  down,  which  were — (1)  that  tism,  feet-washing,  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  (10)  thai 

formed  of  Christian  believers  only ;  two  things  are  essential  to  the  vahdity  or  baptism — vii.. 
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faitli  aiiO  iujrijcjrHion— that  faith  should  always  precede  the  elderships  shall  renew  these  UceiMMB  tamoaBfijitk 

iiiifij<:rHiofi,  and  that  where  cither  is  wanting;  there  can  no  minister  shall  be  transferred  fiom  one  ddenfaipli 

U:  no  h'-rijAural  l;aptiKiii ;  (IJj  that  the  ordinance  of  another  without  the  oonsent  of  both  bodies;  thatAi 

iir<:t-wilithlll^5,  a(y;or<iini(  to  tlic  words  and  example  of  itinerant  polity  of  the  Church  shaU  be  pnctiBed  by  Ai 


(JliriMliaii  iSahbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  wor*  the  board  of  education,   holds  all  the  property  of 

•liip;  (J 4)  that  the  reading  and  preachin^j  of  Orv^V  tht;  body. 

word,  the  singing  of  psalnm  and  hymns  and  spiritoal  Annual  elderships  are  composed  of  the  miniitai 

HtmyH,  and  the  otfering  up  of  ))ray(rH  arc  ordained  of  and  delegates  of  the  churches  within  their  respectivB 

<jod,  and  ought  to  be  n;gulurly  and  devoutly  obscn^ed  limits.    They  license  candidates  for  the  minisUy,  reoev 

by  all  the  people  and  churchcHofiiod;  (lo)  in  the  utility  licenses,   provide  a  course  of  studies,   receive  frai 

of  Itoiding  fiiMt-da^H,  cxiHtriencuMncetings,  sljA  other  churches  requests  for  preachers  and  appoint  minista 

fi|H:<-ial  nu;<:tingH  of  united  and  pn>tnu;tc(i  effort  for  the  to  circuits  and  stations,  and  fix  the  oonndaiies  of 

edifinition  of  the  (jhureh  and  the;  convc-rsion  of  sinners ;  stations  and  circuits. 

(lOj  that  the  goHfiel  miniHtr>%  Sabbath-schools,  cduea-  The  churches  are  under  the  supervision  of  dmv^ 

tion,  and  ail  other  Umcvolent  ciuiKOs  ought  to  be  heart-  councils,  which  consist  of  the  preaSner  or  preachen  k 

iiy  and  liberally  Kup|)orted ;  (17)  that  the  Church  ought  charge  and  of  elders  and  deacons.     It  has  control  of 

to  ntli(;ve  and  take  eare  of  her  own  poor;  (IS)  that  the  the  public  worship,  of  the  examination  and  admismi 

oianuraeture,  tniflie,  and  uhc  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  bcv-  of  applicants  for  oapttsm  or  membership,  and  of  thft 

rrage  or  eoninion  drink  are  ii^urious  and  immoral  and  discipline  of  members. 

ou^dit  U)  Ui  abandone<l  ;*  (1 0)  that  the  system  or  insti-  CHURCH,  Frederick  Edwin,  an  American  laoi- 

tuti(fn  of  involuntary^  slavery  is  imfM)litic  and  unchris-  scape-painter,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Maf, 

tian;  (ISO)  that  all  eivil  wars  are  unholy  and  sinful,  and  1826.     He  studied  under  Thomas  Cole  at  CattldBi 

that  in  them  the  saints  ought  never  to  participate;  N.  Y.,  and  for  many  years  he  lived  and  worked  in tht 

(121)  that  eivil  govemnients  are  ordained  of  Gqp  for  Catskill  region.     Cnurch.  made  two  visits  to  Sooth 

the  geiKTuI  g(N>d  ;  t  hat  Christians  ought  to  be  subject  America  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ^  charmcteriatiB 

to  the  Kunie  in  all  things  except  what  is  manifestly  sccneiy,  the  first  in  1853  and  the  other  in  1857.    Thi 

untuTintund ;  and  that  anpealH  to  the  law  out  of  tlio  result  of  his  South  American  experiences  was  a  lugi 

(ihurcn  f(ir  justice  and  trie  ad^juKtmcnt  of  civil  rights  number  of  canvases,  of  which  The  Heart  of  the  Ancki^ 

are  not  ineoimiHtent  with  principles  and  duties  of  the  The  Andes  of  Ecuador,  Rainy  Season  in  the  l^piiBi 

(/hriNtiun  religion  ;  (22)  in  the  nei^cssity  of  a  virtuous  A  South  American  Landscape,  Cotopaxi,  and  ASoidk 

and  h(»i^  life,  an<l  that  (IhrJHt  will  save  those  only  who  American  River  are  among  the  most  important    Tha 

oIm^  hiin  ;  (\i:\)  in  the  viHibility,  unity,  sanctitv,  uni-  Heart  of  the  Andes  was  extensively  used  as  an  exhibi- 

yerhulity.  and  perpetuity  of  the  (Hiureh  of  God;  (24)  tion-picture,  and  it  perhaps  contributed  more  than  snf 

in  the   hitun)  perHonal  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus  other  one  work  to  give  the  artist  standing  and  popnla^ 

('hriHt;  (25)  in  the  n^mimvtion  of  the  dead,  **both  ity  with  the  public    This  picture  is  an  extreme^  ds^ 
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tiiui  of  new  heaveuH  and  a  new  earth;  (27)  in  the  im-  ticular  view,  it  does  claim  to  be  a  fidthin]  ptotnit 
oif»rt»lity  of  the  houK  in  a  univeival  and  eternal  judg-  of  the  representative  features  of  the  rc^on.  Tm  fl|{a 
nient,  and  iu  future  and  everlasting  rewards  and  pun-  is  carried  from  a  tangled  mass  of  rank  vegetation  ■ 
ishiuentii.  the  foreground  across  a  «<un-baked  plain  to  the  ham 

The  |M)lity  of  the  Ohun*h  of  C(h1  is  Mcthodistio  in  snow-capped  mountains.  The  different  elements  oF 
aonu^  redlMH'tH.  The  annual  eldorehip  corresponds  to  the  composition  are  delineated  with  fiddi^.  with  the 
the  aniuial  tHMiferi'mH),  the  (lenend  Eldership  to  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  foreground,  which  is  Ofcr- 
Oeiienil  ConferiMitv,  of  the  Methinlist  system.    The  Iab*>red  and  seems  more  like  a  studied  perfc 


Oenernl  Kldernhip,  which  uuvts  t  rieiinially,  consists  of  than  any  other  portion  of  the  (4ctare ;  and  the  pecolitf 
delofiatcs  tnmi  each  annual  oldonthin  in  the  proportion  atmoephcrio  effect  aimed  at  is  rendered  with  ddL 
of  one  teaching  and  one  nding  elder  for  evcnr  ton  The  picture,  however,  although  deeding  with  some  of 
ttiemlH'ni  or  fraction  of  ten.  The  8|H'aker  and  two  the  grandest  features  of  nature,  fails  to  give  an  im* 
clerkH  of  the  iSenend  Kldeivhip  hold  offioe  three  vears.  prossion  of  grandeur  or  even  cf  largeness.  In  tUi 
It  iH^ntmUi  all  the  iHunnum  pro|H'rty  of  the  Ohuivn  and  it'spoot  it  is  a  typical  work  of  the  American  hindimiiw 
itn  iHiblidhing  and  uuHsiou  interests :  it  elects  edit  era  school,  for  the  American -bom  and  tnuned  landsoaM* 
of  the  iMum^i  pri'tv  and  iHumls  of  iHlucation,  missions,  painters  have  from  the  first  shown  a  greater  preob* 
and  publication,  and  an  exivutive  ix>niniit too  empower-  in^sition  for  detail  than  for  effect*,  with  the  rendt  of 
eii  to  ri'uiovo  ofHivm  of  the  Gencnil  Kldership  and  fill  Delittling  even  large  subjects.  Tl\e  same  criticisai 
Taoancies  Mw«vu  the  uuvtings  o\^  the  eldership;  it  apply  to  Chuivh*8  picture  of  the  Icebergs,  whk^  wis 
han  tho  exclunivo  riuht  of  t^tablishing  new  elden^hii>s  the  result  of  a  tnp^to  the  coast  of  Labrador  niade  after 
and  defining  their  Unuidarii's ;  it  hoara  and  decides  his  scoond  visit  to  South  America,  and  to  his  Niagara 
aplK^ali  fi\)m  dei'isioiui  of  annual  eldcnidiii>s  and  of  (tinted  some  \*ears  later.  Both  of  these  celefafalecl 
c\^uncila  for  Mottling  ditficuhie^  Mwtvn  animal  elder-  works  are  very  admirable  in  many  respects.  Tlievsrs 
fthi|>Qi.  The  i\MU4i(ution  of  the  GenenU  Klden«hip  aU^  carefull}'  and  intelligencl>'  studied,  dwelliiig  pemqa 
pnnidi'dt  chat  ni>  one  sliall  bo  cinuudertHl  an  a^viviHtod  with  undue  emphasis  upon  the  iridescence  of  the  us- 
luntMor  in  the  Ohuivh  without  a  n^^uUr  licvnso ;  that  bergs  and  the  rainbow  which  is  sometimes  im*  sI 
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bat  bearing  tbe  stamp  of  essential  truthiiil-  thinker,  and  an  ezcelTent  wrftcr,  he  has  used  his  pen 

I  impressing  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  chiefly  on  topics  connected  ^th  religion  and  morality. 

i«uii.v.    The  Niajrara  is  a  panoramic  composition—  In  1854  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  two  of  which  were 

the  word  "panoramic"  bein^r  used  in  a  strictly  techni-  afterwards  expanded  into  a  volume  entitled  The  IJfeof 

esl  sense — and  the  claim  which  has  been  made  for  it,  8i,  Anselau   in  1869  he  published  a  volume  of  univer- 

that  it  is  the  best  portrayal  of  the  great  cataract  ever  sity  sermons  on  the  relations  between  Christianity  and 

bade,  may  fairly  be  allowed.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a  civilization.     His  prominence  as  a  sound  scholar  and 

phrasing  rather  than  a  great  picture,  for  it  does  not  eloquent  preacher  led  to  his  appointment  in  1871  as 

express  the  greatness  of  its  subject     It  is  a  correct  dean  of  ot.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.     In  1872  he 

piinnit  of  Niagara,  which  makes  much  of  such  a  published  a  dissertation  on  C<'n7/za//onjB<^re/77z</.^er 

Iiretty  incident  as  the  rainbow,  but  which  gives  scarcely  ChrintlamUi.  and  in  1873  Snnvt  Influencea  of  Cnn»' 

•  hint  of  the  irresistible  iwwer  of  the  cataract.     In  tianitt/  on  National  Cliaracter,    In  1874  appeared  his 

l^*fi6,  Chnn^h  visited  Jamaica,  and  made  sketches  and  Sacred  fhetrynf  Earh/  Rrf/gtons;  in  1877  (in  the  series 

studies  which  supplied  him  with  material  for  several  of  EtHxJiM  of  Af(Ml*mIlixf on/)  he  wrote  The  Berpnningn 

iiBpMtant  pictures.     In  1868  he  cnissed  the  Atlantie.  qf  the  Mictdle  Afjn,    His  tater  works  are  a  volume  of 

ami  after  a  soioum  in  Rngland-^where  several  of  his  sermons,  entitled  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions  (1878), 

pictures  had  already  beeen  exhibited  with  ffreat  success  and  bio&raphies  of  Spenser  and  Lord  Bacon. 


this  journey.    At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  Church    studied  Uw,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albion, 


the  works  of  Church  not  mentioned  above  the  moei  ne  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and 

DotaUe  perhaps  are  Scene  among  the  Andes,  The  two  years  later  he  was  re-elected.    In  1857  he  was 

Atter-Glow,  El  Khasn^,  Petrd.  Evening  on  the  Sea,  elected  comptroller  of  the  State.     In  1867  he  was  a 

Twilitfht  in  the  Wilderness,  A  Tropiiil  Moonlight,  prominent  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 

Cbiiitfioraso,  and  Jamaica.  vention.     In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 

CHURCH,  Pharcellusl  D.  D.,  an  American  Bap-  1868  he  received  the  vote  of  New  York  for  President 

tilt  minister,  was  bom  at  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  Sept   11,  on  several  ballots.     In  1870  he  was  elected  chief-justice 

IHOl.     He  was  educated  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  m  oi  the  State  court  of  appeals,  and  held  this  office  till 

1825  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Poult-  his  death,  which  oocurrcKl  at  Albion,  May  14,  1880. 
nqy,  Vt    He  ailerward  had  charge  of  churches  in       CHURCHILL,     Randolph     IIenry    Spencer, 

Providenoe,  R.   I.   (1828-34),  in  Rochester,   N.  Y.  Lord,  a  British  politician,  second  son  of  the  seventh 

(1836-48),  and  in  Boston,  Mass.  (1848-54).    Retmng  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  bom  Feb.  13,  1849.    His 

Irom  peroral  labors  on  aooount  of  ill-health,  he  was  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  third  marquess  of 

editor  of  the  Bmtisi  Chronicle,  in  New  York  City  Londonderry.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  h^ 

^'"55-651.   His  chief  publications  are  Philosophy  of  took  his  Master's  deirree.     In  1874  he  was  returned  u» 


e ( 1836) ; /Cec4^ioiai/i«cz<Mi07M,  a  pnze  essay  raniament  tor  Woodstock,  wmcn  ne  nas  smce  con- 

il837) :  Antioeh;  or,  Lierease  of  Morrd  Power  in  the  tinned  to  represent     In  the  same  year  he  was  married 

Jhurw  (1842);  Bmteoost  (1843) ;  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Leonard  Jerome  of  New  YorL 

Tkeoduda  Dean  (1851);  Mapleuin  (1854);  and  Seed  He  is  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieuten- 

Trutht  (1868).  ant  for  Oxfordshire.    Chosen  as  a  conservative,  he 


CQImCH,  Sir  Richard  (1785-1873),  a  British  sol-  was  in  1880,  and  for  some  time  afler,  the  leader  of  the 
&v,  bom  in  the  county  Cork,  Ireland,  m  1785.  He  so-called  **  fourth  party,*'  consisting  of  a  small  num- 
entcared  the  anny  in  1800,  served  in  the  Ferrol  expe-  her  of  extreme  Conservatives  who  have  greatly  an- 
Atkm  and  in  Malta  and  Egypt,  and  aflerward  joined  noyed  and  embarrassed  the  Liberal  government  by  their 
Mmmt's  Neapolitan  army,  in  1814  and  1815  he  held  keen  and  persistent  attacks.  Later,  while  still  main- 
•  oommnBton  in  a  Zantk>te  corps  of  rifles  in  the  Kng-  taining  a  position  among  the  Conser\'atives,  he  hai 
I  pay.  He  was  wounded  at  Santa  Maura  in  1812,  shown  a  disposition  to  move  on  lines  of  his  own  chooe- 
de  a  C.  B.  m  1815.  was  knighted  in  1822,  and  rose  ing,  and  has  manifested  a  desire  to  create  a  Toiy-Dem- 
•if  ike  rank  of  general  in  the  British  army.     In  1827    ocratic  party. 

he  went  to  Oreeoe  and  entered  the  revolutionary  ser-       CHURUhUSCO.    See  Mexican  War. 
fioe.     He  was  soon  appointed  generalissimo  of  the       CIALDINI,  Enrico,  duke  of  Gaeta,  an  Italian 

d-fbroes ;  hut,  though  aided  l^  Lord  Cochrane  with  general,  bom  near  Castelvetro,  province  of  Modena. 
I  et.  he  failed  to  save  Athens  from  the  Turks.  He  Au^.  10,  1811.  He  studied  meaicine  at  Parma  and 
ivDiKoea  the  command  in  1830,  and  soon  afler  was  Pans.  Having  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful  revolu* 
ordered  to  leave  the  oounUy,  but  this  he  would  not  do.  tionary  movement  in  1831,  he  went  into  exile.  He 
In  1A31,  afteor  the  assassination  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  he  entered  the  Spanish  sen'ice  in  1835.  fought  asrainst  the 
eirain  became  generalissimo.^  After  the  kingdona  was  Carlists,  and  attained  the  rank  or  lieu tenant-ooloneL 
proclaimed  he  held  various  important  positions  in  tbe  In  1848  he  returned  to  Italy,  which  was  then  in  a  state 
miniflifT.     He  died  at  Athens,  March  20,  1873.  of  revolution,  and  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Durando, 

CHURCH,  Richard  Willia^i,  D.D.,  an  English  under  whom  he  fought  a^inst  the  Austrians.  He 
deiiormanand  author,  was  bom  in  1815.  Af\er  care-  served  with  distinction  at  Novara  (1849),  and  for  his 
fill  preliminaiy  education  he  entered  the  University  of  services  in  the  Crimean  war  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Oxford,  whence  he  graduated  in  1836  with  first-class  brigadier-general  in  1855.  At  the  end  of  this  cam- 
honors.  He  won  a  fellowship  in  Oriel  College,  and  paign  he  was  appo  sd  aide-de-camp  to  the  king, 
fltUl  lemaina  an  honorary  fellow.    At  once  a  student,  a  Victor  Emmanuel    »"  nded  a  division  at 
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Palcsfroin  1859,  and  bommea  general  of  dmsion  in  a  total  of  53,306.     Hie  chief  eeotre  of  the  fiat 

June  of  that  year.    In  tlic  campaifrn  of  18G0  he  de-  making  mdustxy  of  the  United  Stetei  b  New  loA 

fc»tc<l  the  Pupal  army  under  Lanioricidrc  at  Castel-  City.     Uere  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 

fidarrlo  (Hcpt.  18).     He  was  promoted  in  1801  to  the  cigars  manufactured  has  averaged  50,UOO,(NJU  dgui 

nirik  of  /rcfieral.     lie  bcsicgcfl  (facta,  which  he  took  in  for   several    vearB,  and  reached   R4O,Kl)7,650  cigm 

Fehniary,  l>sOI,   thereby  winnin<;  his  title.     He  was  during  the  nscal  year  of  1883.    The  United  Staui 

c!e<;t(!(l  a  mcuil>cr  of  Parliament  in  the  sanio  3'car,  and  internal  revenue  bureau  reports  that  the  number  of 

Ixicaiue  aH<;nator  in  I8r>4.     He  ccjmmatidcd  an  army  in  «»gar- factories  in  actual  operation  in  the  United  Statu 

the  war  of  IHOG  a;rain8t  Anstna,  and  was  appointed  during  the  same  3'ear  was  16,603. 
chief  of  the  myal  staff.     In  Novcni)>cr,  1807,  he  be-       The  extruordinaiy  development  of  this  indnstrr  n 

ranie  coniuiandcr-in-chicf   of  the    forces  in    Central  the  United  States  msiv  properly  be  ascribe  to  tnns 

Italy.     He  was  sent  as  ambass:iclor  to  Paris  in  l.sTO,  incitmg  causes:   (I.)  The  protective  tariff;  (*JL)  The 

aricl  rfiflijL'ncd  that  iK)sition  in  I  SKI,  during  the  trouble  povemmental  internal  revenue  s^'stem;  and  (:i)  The 

cuuwifl  by  the  invasion  of  Tunis  by  the  French.  introduction  of/armA  or  monhh  for  shaping  or  fashioii- 

(MHKARIO,     OiANN*    Antonio   Lumi,    Count  ing  cigars.     (I.)  Tlie  tariff  kwa  have  rendered  the 

(IKOri-lKTO),  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  at  Turin  importation    of   cheap    cigars — especially   those  of 

Feb.  2'{,  1K02.      He  graduated  with  the  degree  of  German  make — impotsible,  and  have  restricted  the 

d(M;tor  in  civil  and  canon  law  in  1S24,  and  became  the  importation  of  Cuban  cigars  to  non-competing  giadei 

intimate  friend  of  Ciiarlcs  Albert  of  Sardinia,  who  of  nigh  quality.     It  is  claimed  that  cigars  are  now 

employed  him  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Switzerland,  (18S4)  made  in  this  oountiy  by  Cuban  workmen,  and 

France,  and  Austria.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  take  posses-  of  Cuban  tobacco,  which  compare  (Uvonibly  with  tht 

sion  of  Venice  as  the  n)yal  comniissioncr,  and  was  best  imp<»rted  brands.    (2. )  The  governmental  internal 

made  a  mcmlxtr  of  the  senate.    A  Her  the  battle  of  revenue  83'8tem,  by  exacting  a  bond  of  f.VX)  from  eack 

Novara  (1H49)  he  went  into  exile.     In  W^b"!  he  became  cigar-factory  and  $10()  for  each  cigar-maker  empk^ 

a  mcmlfcr  of  Victor  Kmmanuers  cabinet  as  minister  therein,  and  keeping  a  strict  supervision  of  the  nw 

of  public  instruction,  and  in  ]8.').5  was  made  minister  tobacco  material  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  grower*! 

of  foreign  affairs  under  Count  Cavonr.     He  became  hands  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  thus  neocasitating 

minister  of  state  in  1K0(),  and  soon  af\er  received  the  the  use  of  large  capital  in  order  to  profitably  mami- 

titlc  of  count.     lie  died  Oct.  1,  1870,  at  Salo,  near  facture  cigars,  nas  brouj^ht  about  the  concentration  of 

Brescia.     Ho  had  at  an  early  a^^e  dintinguished  him-  the  industry  in  extensive  factorieSi     (3.)  The  intio- 

self  by  historical  research,  and  throughout  his  career  duction  of  tiie  use  of  moulds  hai  provided  the  mous 

he  devoted  much  time  to  literary  labors.     His  first  whereby  the  work  in  large  cigar-factories  can  be  mp- 

work  was  a  sketch  of  the  nrinces  of  Savoy  (1825).  erly  subdivided,  controlled,  and  the  product  rcnacru 

which  WMH  continued  in  his  llistnnfof  the  Kingdom  of  uniform.    This  method  of  makinj^  .cifnuns  is  genenQf 

Sttmit  (Turin,  J84(M7)  and  completed  by  his  Ongtn  known  as  mould-work^  in  contradistinction  to  hand  or 

and  J^itufrfMH  of  tlur  EntahUnhmiut  of  ihnnrchy  in  Sjyiin^h  work.    The  idea  of  compressing  tobacoointe 

Sam}l  rrurin,  1854-55).     He  also  wrote  an  able  work  the  shape  of  a  cigar  by  means  ot  a  mould  originated 

on  the  Political  Etinrnmy  of  the  Mhf die  Ages  (1839),  in  Germany.     The  material  first  used  for  moulds  was 

which  has  passctl  ihronuti  Hcvcnil  editions.     His  //is-  stone,  in  which  citpn  or  matrica  in  the  shape  of  a 

for?/ o/* 'A/n/M  1847)  and  minor  historical  and  biograph-  cigar   were   roughly  hollowed   out,   into    which  tha 

ical  works  exhibit  the  HiinuMliligcnt  research  and  liter-  tobacco  was  prenscd.    The  tobacco  thus  tn»tod  and 

ary  skill.     He  also  publishtnl    some   novels   of  leas  shaped  is  termed  a  2ir/nc/i.    At  present  stone  Ims  pm 

im|M)rtam*e.  and  edited  Hcvorcd  Italian  chu^ics.     His  way  to  wood,  and  through  the  perfection  of  mantt- 

luHt  iniportnnt  work   was  a  treatise  on  Slavery  and  facturo  the  wooilen  mould  is  sowroosht  that  creaseai 

i^rrfdnm  (Milan,    I8(>8-<)9),  in  which    he   discussed  wrinkles,  and  joint-marks  are  rendered  impossible.  IW 

CirtiiMilarly  and  at  length  the  condition  of  agricultural  bunch  consists  o^  filler  and  binder.    The  filler,  beng 

bonus.  first  laid  perfectly  straight  in  the  hand,  is  then  hdd 

C 11 1  All.    The  rolling  of  tobacco-leaves  into  aeon-  together  by  the  binderv  and  is  placed  in  the  moidi 

fco  Vol  V    ^'^*''*^*"^  **•"**  ***''  8«»"king  without  the  aid  of  where  it  is  kept  for  several  hours  under  prcsBure,  and 

p.  ftTH^Ain!  Ih>w1  and  tube  is  duo  to  the  aboriginal  Cu-  comes  out  in  cylindrical  form.  This  operation  ia  tcnned 

ril.  u»-  '>'**  kins.     As  the  habit  of  cigarsmoking  spread  bunch-making,  and  the  operatives  engaged  in  it  an 

£ain.  iHi.).    jiir^m^ii  ii,e  civilizinl  world  there  sprang  up  called  bundi-mnkem,    Tlie  next  operation  is  to  encaaa 

a  demand  turan  onlcrly  amumomont  of  toltacco-loaves  the  bunch  in  the  outside  leaf,  called  wranper,  andta 


into  UMrkciablo  form  in  wliii-h  s1ia|>e,  iH)lor,  flavor,  and  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  ^'*"'i  or  Arad,  aodlfr 

fn'c  biintiiikT  qualities  wore  takou  into  atnsidomtion,  the  tuck,  or  eiij,  of  the  cigar.    This  is  dona  hf  tbi 

and  tins  l-ni  sul»svN]uently  to  the  n\\)gnition  of  cigar-  roHrrx,  or  cigar-makers  proper.     It  will  bo  readily  p» 

making'  a.^  a  liaihlu*nit\.     In  no  nart  of  the  world,  ceived  that  the  mould  system  of  marufkctnie  adniti 

howoviT.  h;Ls  the  oi.uar  making  industry  do voIoihhI  as  of  the  examination  of  each  part  of  a  cigar  at  ctm 

in  the  I'liitod  States.     This  ilovolopment  is  Wst  shown  stop  of  the  process;  besides  which,  it  haa  the  ad£ 

by  the  I'su't  ih;it  during  tho  pa.^t  dtvailo  the  iucroiuse  in  tional  advantages  of  readily*  ensuring  the  desired  ahape^ 

cigar  prxHluet ion  h:w  Uvn  at  tho  rate  of  .JiKKiHKUKH)  ^^t  ci^^momy  in  material,  and  the  promotion  of  per- 

piT  aninun,  until  it  i  \uhi\l.  durlni;  tho  lisi'al  year  of  foot  combustion  in  smoking,  this  latter  being  a  matier 

1^8a.  I  In- enormous  amount  ofii.'J-T.SSS/.H  >0  cigars,  with  of  panimount  importance.      Incongruous  as  it  Da| 

as  many  as  L\Nh»  oi^ar  makers  eniplovod   in  a  single  soom,  there  are /wA/mui  in  cigar-making  which  dedds 

factory.     The  total  uiiuilvr  o\'  ei^ar  makers  employed  the  stylo  or  shape  of  the  cigar.    There  are,  by  actoai 

during  this  same  year  was.  a4\*i>nliui:  to  tho  Cigar-  oimiit,  no  lo«  than  l>;il7  different  shapes  ofeigi^ 

makers'  IjaUti^rniou  n^jH^rt,  7.'>.«hhi  men.  women,  and  moulils.  varying  in  lenfrth  from  21  to  7  im-hei«  in  «fr 

chillriMi.    Tho  Uuitisl  States  wnsiis  of  ISso  puts  the  istem'o  at  tlie  j^ivsont  time,  and  their  number  iiOQ*' 

suuiUt  of  eigar- makers  at  40.1>'.>'J  men.  \>h>S  women,  stautly  inoroasing. 
and  4099  chiMn^u  under  sixteen  years  of  ago,  making      The  Spanish  mode  of  making  ci^an  atOl  letuaa  ili 
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prinutive  nmplknty.    Hie  cigar-maker  simply  toWb  one  &tinct  genus,  RemSia,    In  1857  a  new  cinchona-baik 

tobaoMi  leaf  over  the  other,  dextrously  foniiiiiK  with  —the  sensed  cupnea-bark — began  to  appear  in  the 

hit  hand  the  shape  of  the  cignr  as  he  proceeds,  and  London  markets,  and  within  a  few  years  the  annual 

fimd^  places  a  wrapper  around  the  whole,  which  in  supply  has  became  enormous.    It  is  a  vciy  hard  bark, 

this  instance  takes  the  place  of  the  binder.     In  hand,  with  a  short  not  fibrous  fracture,  and  is  distin^ishod 

or  Spanish,  work  only  one  grade  of  nmtcriul  is  luica  microscopically  by  its  bast-cclb  being  small,  witn  their 

throughout  the  entire  cigar,  care  bein;;  taken  only  to  cavities  wide  open;  in  all  of  the  true  dnchonas  the 

■el»Bt  a  fine-appearing  leaf  for  the  wrapf)cr;  while  in  bast-cells  are  veiy  lar^re  and  have  their  cavities  obliter- 

mcmld  work  the  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper  arc  gcner-  ated  by  numerous  secondary  dcposita     Cuprsea-bark 

•Uyof  different  kinds  of  tobacco.  ^  yields  as  much  as  2  i)or  cent  of  qoinine  m  a  ver^ 

l*he  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  tobacco  is  fnrown  pure  condition,  owing  to  the  absence  of  inferior  alkaloio. 

determines  its  availability  lor  ci^nr- making.    Tubacco  Li  it  has  been  found  a  hitherto  unknown  alkaloid, 

grown  in  Mai^^land.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ken-  homorjuinine  or  ultnuiuininc ;  but  there  is  reason  for 

tacky,  Missouri,  and  some  parts  of  Ohio  is  too  strong  believing  that  this  is  a  double^  salt  of  quinine  and 

for  cigars,  and  is  almost  entirely  used  in  the  niaimihc-  quinidine.    The  llcmijias  abound  in  two  distinct  regions 

lure  of  chewinff  and  smoking  tobacco.    The  Connccti-  of  South  America.     One  is  the  lower  part  of  the  basin 

cut   Valley^    Massachusetts,    Vermont,    New    York,  of  the  Magdalciia  River,  where  the  trees  grow  in  the 

Penm^'lvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  mountain-range  of  La  Paz ;  the  other  is  the  valley  of 

liowevcr,   produce  cigar-tobacco  of  excellent  quality,  the  Orinoco,   among   the  mountains  which  are  the 

It  is  (adieu  sefd-lea/y  to  distinguish  it  irom  varieties  eastern  branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.    The 

grown  in  the  same  region  of  countiy  from  Havana  and  oommercial  value  of  the  bark  is  very  great,  and,  as  the 

other  imported  seeds.    The  native  or  seed-leaf  is  used  ffcnus  is  i'.3digenous  to  a  diy  countiy  not  much  above 

principally  ibr  fillers  and  binders,  while  the  Havana  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  veiv  probable  that  some  of 

med  is  used  for  wrappers.    Within  the  last  five  years  the  npecies  could  be  sucoeaBmliv  cultivated  in  certain 

a  tobacco  grown  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  the  parts  of  the  United  States.  (ii.  c.  w.) 


and  the  color  of  the  cigar  are  matters  or  the  84°  26^  W.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  nearly 
matcst  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  Great  skill  midway  between  its  head  and  mouth. 
Eaa  been  displayed  by  manufacturcis  in  givinir  the  desired  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  belongs,  geo; 
eolor  to  cigars  by  natural  processes.  The  tobacco,  logically,  to  the  formation  known  as  the  Cincinnati 
after  it  has  been  cut  in  the  field,  is  cured  in  sheds  hj^  group.  The  bills  which  aro  included  in  the  corporate 
the  ihrmer,  and  afler  one  3'ear's  fermentation  in  his  umits  rise  to  an  elevation  of  from  400  to  4C5  feet,  and 
hands  ia  ready  for  market  The  cigar-maker  then  aro  made  up  of  alteraate  layers  of  day  and  blue  lime- 
remeeatM  it,  and  by  subjecting  it  to  repeated  baths  of  stone.  Tlie  valley  at  the  foot  of  these  nills  is  composed 
diy  Bteam  produces  the  desired  rich  dark  color.  It  ia  to  a  considerable  depth  of  clay  and  gravel  deposits  from 
tlien  plaocaaway  for  use,  and  as  wanted  is  moistened,  the  river-bed.  A  crravel-bed  underlies  nearly  the  whole 
or  eaiedy  with  water.  Americans  demand  dark-colored  city,  forminir  an  admirable  natural  drainage.  The  blue 
dgan,  while  Europeans  generally  prefer  light  colons,  limestone  or  the  hills  is  a  very  beautiful  building  mate- 
(Sgar  colors  range  irom  daro^  light ;  Colorado^  medium ;  rial,  and  it  can  be  quarried  in  inexhaustible  supply. 
miaduTo^  iBx^L.  to  wtcuro^  venr  dark  or  black.  The  The  bluestone  houses  in  the  suburbs  aro  among  the 
edon  are  still  further  defined  for  intermediate  shades  handsomest  residences  in  the  United  States.  The  site 
aa  daro^olorado^  colorado-maduro,  etc..  and  the  of  Cincinnati  is  eztremclv  picturesque.  The  views  of 
aioeBt  regard  is  naid  to  the  sorting  of  these  colois  natural  scenery  from  its  niilsarc  scarcely  surpassed  in 
priortoiMicking  tnem  in  boxes.  Sorting  and  packinjg  beauty.  The  district  in  which  is  the  densest  popula- 
■ra  xecognixca  branches  of  the  cigar-making  handi-  tion  lies  in  a  basin  entirely  surrounded  by  hills.  These 
enA.  Due  attention  is  also  paid  by  American  manu-  part  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
ftctarcrs  to  obtainins^  desired ^aroTff,  and  this  is  accom-  Ohio  River,  which  flows  between  them  in  a  double 
plidiod  by  t^e  blenQii:g  of  tobaccos  of  different  growth  curve.  Opposite  the  city,  in  Kentucky,  is  the  mouth 
until  the  best^  combination  is  attained.  The  tobacco  of  the  Licking  River.  Crawfish,  Deer,  and  Mill  creeks 
grown  on  the  island  of  Cuba  is,  however,  conceded  to  are  the  names  of  small  water-ways  flowing  through  the 
ezoel  in  aroma,  and  nowhere  else  has  the  soil  produced  city  into  the  river.  Deer  Creek  has,  however,  been 
nch  exquisite  fia\'br  as  that  from  its  Vuelto  Ab^jo.         encroached  upon  by  the  growth  of  the  population  till 

Many  machines  foi  cigar-making  have  been  patented,  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  most  thickly  inhabited 
bat  none  have  thus  far  achieved  any  markea  success,  portion  of  the  city  occupies  a  district  about  2}  inilt»  in 
In  the  production  of  the  finer  grades  of  cigars  the  length  and  1  to  2  in  width,  between  Mill  and  Deer 
etgar-making  by  hand  will  remain  supreme,  since  creeks.  Cincinnati  is  built  upon  three  natural  terraces. 
baman  fingere  aro  most  adequate  for  the  delicate  task  The  first,  known  as  ^'The  Bottom,"  is  nearest  the 
of  manipiuating  the  fragile  leaf.  (See  Tobacco,  in  river,  and  is  some  60  feet  in  height  Along  this  pla- 
AmxbiCAK  AobiCULTDBE,  Vol.  I.  p.  120.)  (a.  F.  H.)       teau  are  located  the  large  wholesiile  houses  and  nianv 

CIMCUONA.  About  1820  a  Braziuan  surgeon  manufacturing  establishments.  Much  of  the  wealth 
JmVoLV  called  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  of  Cincinnati  is  invested  here.  The  second  plateau, 
■l  MB  Ami  anti-nialarial  virtues  of  certain  small  trees  extcndin.!?  back  towards  the  hills,  is  112  feet  high.    The 
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rlirifi'l  pliinft  Ht^^am  niilwavR.     One  has  a  frcicrht-  and  is  to  aflfoH  an  art-education  in  aD  tbeTuioDS  InDchei^ 

WRii;(Mi-(*l<tviit4)r,  (N*Hi(l<^H  tliut  of  puflscHKerH,  aii'l  another  and  it  includes  departments  in  art,  science,  natunillf 

ormveyH  mIH;  ^t-curs  with  liorHcs  attached  iMxlilynp  the  toiy,  et<:.    The  present  structure  is  inramplete,  oocnn* 

hill.    The  hillt4ipH  at  the  head  of  the  inclines  are  pop-  in^  only  one-tenth  of  its  proposed  dimensions.    Tbe 

nlar  HinuuHT  rcMirlH.     Kven  in  periods  of  extreme  iieat  style  is  the  inorentine-Homancsque.    The  buikltofr  lies 

they  lint  r^M)l  and  hrtu'zy.     The  climate  of  Southern  eiist  and  west,  fronting  south,  354  feet  lon^,  Ut5  feek 

Ohio  iH  cxrcilciit  in  Kuiitniy  r('8]MK!t8,  and  Cim^nnati  is  deep.     The  central  and  west  win/n  are  now  in  pnxta 

nne  of  lUv.  liciilthicNt  cities  in  the  Union,  its  annua]  of  construction     The  central  entzanoe-liall  is  5U  by  60 

(h*uth-rau<  Inmiii?  P.r'JO  to  KMM).     The  average  summer  feet,  and  the  tower  is  225  feet  high, 

teinpcnitiin^  is  7.V''::4  ;  the  winter  temperature,  34°'28;  Handsome  public  buildings  in  the  Bubaite  are  thi 

the  yearly  ummui,  r)i''72.  city  and  county  infirmaries,  workhouse,  house  of  refnfk 


H  tt'w  voarN  that  the  population  is  now  estimated  from   lor  police-court  priBonen  of  adult  a^  who  are  ounv 
jhi' Hi(:ool  ^MMiHUM  of  ISS12  at  2S(),()<K). 
in>;tonund  Newport  (in  Kentm 
there  aiv  some  :i:')(».(K)0  houIs  ii 

thn>u>>hw1iieh  the  Ohio  River  flows  at  this  point  Of  amount  to  $14,854.  Grounds  and  bnikling  logeUtar 
^10  'J:*.'),  I  :\\)  pi^rsitns  eoniposiuK  the  inhabitants  of  Cin-  cost  1650,000.  The  yearly  ezpenaes  are  $5M,878 ;  aTe^ 
einnati  in  I SSO,  the  native-lM>rn  population  was  183,480 ;  a^e  number  of  prisoners,  445.  The  house  of  reti^re  ii 
white,  I7')..'l'»i!;  ettlored,  8I'JS.  The  fi)n'iKn -born  pop-  a  place  of  correction  for  minors  under  sixteen.  Hums* 
ulalion  was  71,0.')*.).  Natives  of  the  (ierntan  empire,  less  and  destitute  children  may  also  be  plaoeJ  there  for 
4r>,l.')7;  of  Ireland,  15,077;  total  (treat  Hritain  and  shelter.  Spring  Grrove  Cemeteiy  is  a  mile  beyond  the 
Ireland,  l\),*J02.  Persons  aWe  ten  rears  unable  to  present  dty  limits,  and  was  laid  out  1^  Adulph  otnoch, 
n>ad,  7I*JI  ;  ihthous  alntve  the  a;re  of  fiUeen  imable  to  It  is  a  piurk  cemeteiy,  thi)  fences  between  burial-kili 
write— maU^M,  'MK\:1\  females.  5I(H>;  total,  SI 58.  Of  being  removed  and  mves  levelled  nearly  even  witk 
Uuve  1*1  NiS  wen«  ivlored  ;  males.  \^'M\ ;  females,  1132.      the  ground.    It  is  weU  ahaded  hf  fine  trees,  and  ooe* 

An'hittvttinilly,  (Mneinnatiand  its  suburl)s  have  been  tains  nine  lakes,  freciiiented  bv  swans  and  wmter-fowL 
niueh  improved  and  UMiutitieil  within  reeent  year&  There  are  600  acres  in  the  enclosure.  Itwaafomiaij 
ItiuKliiii;  interests  have  munift^ted  remarkable  activity,  a  body  of  unsightly  swampy  ground, 
and  even  the  floods  of  ISS3  and  1S84  eventuall>'  inten-  ^  The  district  known  as  Over  the  Rhine,"  the^  par* 
si  tied  this  ai-tivity.  l>\irini;  I8S*J  the  pnHiuets  of  the  tion  of  the  city  between  the  canal  and  the  hiU,  is  in- 
variiMiM  l>i)ililin>;  tnuh^  auu>unted  to  $:!.'S..VJ4.*J40.  The  habited  almos»t  wholly  byjpersons  of  Oennan  birth  and 
ri'sideuiv  flat  system  has  Kvn  ininHluoiHl.  Jjargo  and  descent.  It  is  greatly  owin^  to  this  large  proportion  of 
)mn\lMMne  hKvks.  with  business  e^tabli.^hments  and  of-  German  popul^ion  that  Cmcinnad  haa  become  notad 
ti\Ys  on  the  lower  tliHtrs  and  suites  o(^  liuht.  ammKMli«  as  a  musical  centre.  Their  Saengerfeste  uid  ttn^ng 
ous  liMiK  rmtiusulHue.  an'  ivmuuu)  in  the  most  thickly  societies  fostered  the  movement  which  resulted  intba 
inhabitisl  portion.  Houses  in  the  valley  an.^  built  ot  erection  of  Music  Hall  and  the  GoUege  of  Mono  of 
briok.  ot)en  \iiih  fViMits  of  a  hanJskniie  cniy  freestone  Cincinnati.  The  fint-named  buiMing  is  used  for  tin 
found  in  the  \i^Mn■.ty  of  the  oity.  The  1-.  S.  eustom-  eombined  puiposesof  s  musio  hall  and  sn  indniml 
hous«>  and  )Hv«(  otfuv  is  ti  UK^nitiivnt  struoture  of  gray  exposition  Duilding.  aod  is  the  largest  and  hsndsoisfit 
stone.  Its  leiKth  is  ,UU  ttvt ;  breadth,  U'8  teei ;  and  building  of  the  kind  in  the  United  StstesL  ItcootaiDi 
its  csvct  is  ^'\iS\\iVH\  an  on;an.  also  the  largest  in  the  eountzy,  whose  cms 

The  eity  evtends  alon^:  the  river  a  distance  of  10  was  carved  by  the  ladies  of  CincinnafL  xhestnieCnN 
miles,  its  a\er.ue  \\\\i\\  lvin<  ;^  wiIo«,  and  iwen  an  is  a  noble  s^voimen of  aivhitectnre,  and wss  planned bf 
an^A  of  •-**  siu:*»>*  "1 1*'*^  Then*  art*  mow  than  4«.>0  S.  Hannaford.  It  has  a  fiontage  of  5U0  feet  fiom  K. 
a«n\<i  ^n  piM\*  )vuks.  se\enil  of  the  smaller  ones  K^ing  to  S.  and  300  feet  from  E.  to  W.  When  the  esptasadl 
in  the  thvk'.v  is^p:i!:tt(\i  fvin.  In  Hurnet  Wv\\:s  there  in  fK^nc  is  env^\M«d  a  space  of  160JD00  sqnsre  fleet  il 
aT\MV;irv.v  r»>  j».!\^s  of  tMt'.irHl  ?orest.  Kden  Park,  in  afforded  for  exjvsition  purposes.  The  Music  HaD  as 
Iho  o.vNJvTr  {Mrt  or'she  v-::\ .  ivn:;vrs  . '.v^  «.'i\*s,  w-.th  hill*  akWmm.vlate  TaV^  persons,  and  Ha  sooostio  pfOpeftM 
atul  r.u-*.*«'s  .-«::.{  a  i;T\Mi  \.irc:y  of  im sural  :^v!*.or>'.  In  aiv  unnvolled.  Dexter  IlaU  is  a  smaller  aooieBC^ 
i\\  s  ;\ux  .ir\'  :«o  '•:;"::«■  !"i^'  resino  rs,  w  :h  a  oapsio::y  ixv^m  in  -he  bv.:!iiag.  intended  for  chamber  eoorota 
oi'  '  >'  .»»\sV>'  .:.*.:•■*  o.uV..  »*.'.. .h  svrvl>  0.:v:v.rA:i  The  entire  baUi:n«r  inoludinff  ground  sad  orm.  il 
»'.'■.  w*:,r  r.w.r',.:  v.  r.v  "?J  v.\uV '.•*r>.  \i*:h  an  T^iu\i  a:  I^AXV.v^n  TowardA  the  erectioD  of  it  W 
«x.--i.e  .^  >  ..;  i.  .N  .'  4  •  .'■>;  v.i'Vv.s.  rs  A's  :ke  IWuSrn  K.  Sprncvr  contriboted  $3110,000.  TheCtil- 
*..  .-  ..*         -.y.-v.  :>  ':\-.:'.  .'i-  v^'  .»  1\  ^^r  ^  Or  o:^   W-^  of  >!■.»>.•  of  CHo^innad.  which  has  also  been  pv* 

X  ...V.  <;v.s  •  .•  s  :v-x  *  ::•;'  0  v,  vraii  manes:;/  er  -ow^  by  Mr.  $pnnger,  has  a  Imiklinir as 


the  Msie  »;.:A7>f  os  vhxh  Misae  and  EzponUoo  Hal 
«  «::ua:<v:      1:  rVr^iicKy  cKvcpied  rooms  in  the  hiBi 


'-.-X,-.-.    ;.    .-.■  V^  >  '.«^-..^'-:  .■.•■:  s-s  .Vi- '■.::■.•:  V.»  l^t  o-/.:.c:vw  ::s  5r^v  so  npiilr  that  new  qmoteiB  vot 

Kv       -,-wxv' ..f   v    '^       \  A.  »..•  A-',  .v.- .•..;:,:■»  w^.v.rtv.     lv»:.*r»  th'^  irisciiuikn  then  aie  also  sdmi^ 

liA..  .vx  ■  ".  -t  ■..■  "vv.                       /.v  .' .:  .*Ky  *  iv.«-  aK^  vr.vTi:^  A.-h.v*  i.-c  m'-sB^l  cnldire  and  Bsi| 

f^,--.  y-  .*.«<;"  *..•.«,-                     .■  "j  ys. •.•■",■*  ^  ^  ^  •>  :>e  r-Mnrr^-t^ffe  of  t3es  sad  die  fstf 

»   .*  1- '"    .v..-'       .  •*>      *.        ■^.-  >v.  ^  N-   >"..c-  «-%.:,>  .*r"  p\:.'rv  *^  r  ■cr::*d  hi  the  Ticiaity  of  Cs* 

K-c  ^'./A'   ■:■    '•.'*•.■■    «  '  ■           ^        -      ->  ■■  .V.  saI  *•  -■-..i;:      •*';-  jirscv  xr^uKX"  wiuvs  mads  hdn  htm 
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si^,-  v.A«A*.r*-  ::.'*.>    v  .A...V      ..?  .;  <v«    ..^j;.^,    *  i^..  ^.:'wJl:■.c.    IVt  Hookwood  itedOi 
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Jbnnded  by  Mrs.  Maria  Longwortb  Nichols,  daughter  oeives  a  salary   of  $3500.     The  city  school  fund 

of  Jufloph  Longworth,  was  desipied  to  advance  artistic  amounted  in  1883  to  nearly  $830,000.    There  are  40 

eultnre  in  the  branch  of  ceramics.    The  establishment  school-buildings  and  707  teachers — ^feniales  575,  males 

ii  an  admimble  one,  managed  whullv  by  ladies,  and  its  132.    The  German  language  and  music  and  drawing; 

Evljctsare  sold  mostly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  part  of  the  course  of  study.  In  1882  there  were 
I  decoratOTB  were  educated  chieflv  at  the  Cincinnati  85,402  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 
Bohiiol  of  DenjnL  The  Rook  wood  Potterv  wares  are  a^e.  Of  these  1976  were  colored.  Of  the  white 
unique,  somewhat  resembling  Limoges.  They  display  children  there  were  2501  more  females  than  malesl 
'nnuaaal  richness  and  harmony  of  colonng.  In  st^'le  For  the  school  year  ending  in  1883  there  were  34,38li 
flf  dei^iration  they  are  peculiarly  American,  the  native  pupils  enrolled — males  17,608^  females  15.778.  Aboal 
flowen,  plants,  and  other  objects  having  been  much  three-fourths  of  the  colored  children  attend  the  separate 
ttted  in  its  designs.  Carving  in  clay  is  also  a  feature  public  schools  provided  for  theuL  Attending  onurch 
of  the  ornamentation.  A  specialty  of  this  establish-  schoob—males  7273,  females  7143}  private  schools- 
pent  is  that  the  color  of  the  body  of  the  ware  is  util-  males  482,  females  606 ;  public  nignt-schools — males 
Bed  JM  part  of  the  decoration.  2589,  females  468.  Total  attending  other  than  da^ 
With  the  School  of  Design,  the  new  School  of  Tech-  public  schools,  15.504.  Though  Ohio  has  a  compuf- 
noloKy*  the  Museum,  annual  exposition,  Rookwood  sory  educational  law,  vet  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Pnttetjy,  Music  Hall,  and  CoUe^^  of  Music  the  future  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  not 
of  artistic  and  industrial  education  is  well  provided  for  m  any  school.  There  are  three  public  high  schools  jo 
in  (Jincinnati,  and  all  this  provision  has  been  made  Cincinnati — the  Hughes  and  the  Woodward  for  while 
Ihi'Murh  the  munificence  of  private  dtisena  A  draw^  pupils,  and  the  Gaines  for  colored ;  also  an  admirable 
back  to  the  city  is  the  ooiUHnnoke  arising  from  her  public  normal  school  Cincinnati  University  also  be- 
niany  uianuiacturing  establishments,  but  with  the  fuo-  longs  to  the  department  of  public  instruction,  toitioa 
eesb  of  the  present  movement  for  smoke-consumption  being  free  to  residenta  It  includes  six  undergraduate 
Cincinnati  will  be  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  attiao-  courses  of  study  and  admits  both  sexe&  Charles 
tnre  cities  in  the  Union.  ^  ^  McMicken,  a  wealthy  citizen,  Icfl  a  fund  in  1858  to  es- 
Among  its  ornamental  features  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  tablish  the  university,  and  this  fund  has  been  increased 
Founuin,  a  unique  bronze  structure,  45  feet  hi^h,  by  donations  from  other  benevolent  individuals  and 
eoBtinff  nearly  $2UU,0U0.  The  bronze-work,  consisting  from  the  dtv  of  Cincinnati.  An  astronomical  depart- 
of  fifteen  large  fi^refl^  was  cast  at  the  Munich  foundry,  ment  and  observatory  belong  to  the  university.  The 
The  erection  of  this  fountain  was  a  favorite  scheme  of  observatoTy  is  at  Mt  Lookout,  near  the  city,  and  con- 
Mr.  Tyler  Davidson,  and  after  his  death  his  design  was  tains  a  Mitchell  refractor  of  28  centimetres  aperture, 
earned  out  and  the  work  presented  to  the  ity  ^y  Mr.  The  course  of  astronomical  study  extends  over  four 
Henry  I'rubasco.  ^  ^  years,  afler  which  the  pupil  passing  satisfactory  ex- 
Cincinnati  has  201^  churches  of  all  denominations,  amination  receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
the  principal  ones  being  as  foUows:  Roman  Catholic,  The  School  of  Desi^ni  is  a  branch  of  the  univernity.  In 
61 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  26;  Colored  Methodist,  5;  1883  this  school  had  274  pupils.  The  wood-carvinff 
Methodists  of  all  sects,  37;  Presbyterian,  24 ;  Protest-  department,  established  by  Mr.  Benn  Pitman,  is  of 
ant  Episcopal,  19;  Baptist  (9  colored,  9  white),  18;  especial  excellence.  The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
German  Evangelical,  15;  Jewish  synagogues,  7;  Dis-  establiuhed  in  1828  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
dpkss  of  Christ  (I  colored,  5  white),  6 ;  Congregational,  ledge,  is  in  flourishing  condition. 
fij  United  Brethren,  3 :  Lutheran,  2 ;  Friends.  2 ;  Cincinnati  has  1 3  public  libraries,  the  largest  beinff 
Uollandische  Reformed,  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  Free  Public  Library,  under  control  of  the  board  of 
Univenalist,  Unitarian,  1  each.  The  Second  Presby-  education.  It  is  maintained  by  bequest  funds  and  by 
tenan  Churchy  St.  Paul*o  Methodist  Episcopal  (both  taxation,  and  possesses  137,972  volumes  and  15,565  pam- 
built  of  blue  hmestone),  the  Jewish  temple  and  j^yna-  phlets.  Connected  with  it  arc  two  handsome  and  com- 
gogue,  and  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  Roman  Catholic,  are  modious  reading-rooms,  which  are  amply  supplied  with 
attractive  specimens  of  church  architecture.  The  spire  periodicals,  both  American  and  foreign,  in  English  and 
of  the  First  l^resbyterian  Church  is  270  feet  high.  other  languages.  The  Public  Library  has, two  bniriches, 
Cincinnati  bwel!  provided  with  schools,  public  and  one  in  the  Cumminsville,  the  other  in  the  (Columbia, 
priTate.  St  Xavier  s  College,  various  seminaries,  and  division  of  the  city.  The  Young  Men's  Men'iintile 
onmerous  parochial  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Library  is  a  useful  and  admirably  managed  institution, 
Romite  Catholic  Church.  Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  sustained  by  membership  fees,  donations,  and  bequests. 
West  is  a  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary.  Lane  It  contains  43,667  volumes,  has  two  readinir-rooms.  and 
Theological  Seminaiy  is  a  venerable  and  highly-prized  a  well-selected  assortment  of  mairazines  and  ne\v8paper8. 
iVofdivterian  institution.  There  is  also  an  excellent  law  A  valuable  law  libmry  was  destroyed  with  the  county 
tchooL  llie  city  offers  unusual  facilities  for  the  educa-  3ourt-hoiise  during  the  riots  of  1  ss4.  ^ 
tion  of  physicians,  containing  no  less  than  six  medical  The  Cincinnati  Hospital,  which  is  maintained  l^ 
oollegeB.  jdiree  of  these  belong  to  the  regular  medical  taxation,  accommodates  7(M)  patienta  it  consists  of 
tchool,  one  is  homoeopathic,  and  one  ec^lectia  The  eight  buildings  grouped  around  a  court  and  connoeted 
homoeopathic  and  eclectic  schoob  admit  both  sexes.  In  by  corridors.  It  covers  4^  acres  and  cost  over 
J 8M2  the  six  schools  together  graduated  304  physicians.  $1,000,000.  Gas  for  the  cooking  and  illuminating 
There  area  school  of  pharmacy  and  a  dental  college,  purposes  of  the  establishment  is  made  in  the  building. 
both  open  to  male  and  fenude  students,  also  four  Destitute  city  patients  are  sent  here,  and  there  are  also 
■choob  of  bookkeeping.  excellent  accommodations  for  pay  patients.  ^  Other 
^e  nnblio  schoou  (n-ee)  are  under  control  of  a  board  hospitals  arc  the  Good  oaniaritan  and  St.  Mary's,  bith 
flu  ion,  at  present  composed  of  37  members,  one  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  Sisters,  the 
m  each  of  the  25  wuxls  of  the  citv  and  12  Jewish,  and  the  Ohio  Hospital  ( homceopathic)  foi 
large,     llie  superintendent  of  schools  re-  women  and  children.    All  receive  both  pay  and  charity 
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pfttiepta.    The  Sanitariiim,  on  College  IHIl  in  the  snb-'  is  direcUj  under  oontrol  of  t&e^  major,  coBHli  rf 

urbB,  is  a  well  kept  private  asylum  for  the  tieatment  1  superintendent  and  351  men,  indadiBur  patmlmi. 

of  nervous  invalids  and  insane  patienta.  sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  detectivML    Tom  an  3S 

Other  charitable  institutions  are  numerous,  main-  mounted  or  harbor  police.  Ordinaiy  patrofanai  m 
laired  by  benuosts  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  paid  $800  a  year,  detectivea  and  henlenaati  |80Ql 
Children's  Home  is  a  handsome  building,  with  ro'^ms  The  telegraph  and  telephone  ayatema  are  in  uae.  F« 
for  150.  Homeless,  destitute,  and  mistreated  children  militia  purix)Bes  one  reflriment  of  National  Ontt«K 
are  received  here  and  cared  for  in  the  best  manner  uU  the  First  Ohio,  has  its  neadqnaitera  here.  The  fn 
adopted  by  suitable  persons.  A  Kindergarten  is  con-  department  is  managed  by  a  board  of  fira  oonB» 
nected  with  the  home.  ^  The  Women's  and  Young  sioncrs.  There  are  20  steam-fire  companiea,  21  steiB- 
Men's  Christian  Associadons  are  large  and  influential  engines,  1  chemical  engine,  1  reel  company,  and  ft  book- 
organizations,  maintaining  employment  agencies,  eta  and-laddcr  companies.  The  elec^  signalUng  q^Moi 
There  are  nve  orphan  asylums — one  general,  one  prevails.  Only  seven  to  fourteen  aeoonda  ara  rsqahad 
colored^  two  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  German  Prot-  to  hitch  the  horses  to  the  engine  carriages, 
estant  The  Home  of  the  Friendless  is  a  shelter  and  The  public  landing,  wharves,  dodka,  eta  extend  akag 
reformatory  for  women.  ^  The  Widows'  and  Old  Men's  the  river^front  a  distance  of  2  mileai  Cincinnati  ]m 
Home  is  a  fine,  substantial  building  on  Walnut  Hills,  direct  river  communication  ftom  the  head  of  the  OUi 
The  Relief  Union  is  a  charitable  onranizalion  for  the  at  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  2I0U  milea 
aid  of  out-door  poor.  The  Board  of  Associated  Chari-  This  includea  also  river  communication  with  all  thi 
ties  is  a  voluntary  benevolent  union  for  furnishing  intervening  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Uifr 
work,  food,  and  clothing  to  worthy  destitute  persons,  sissippi,  thus  forming  the  largest  river-syatem  in  Moith 
The  Bethel,  on  the  river-front,  is  maintained  by  Mr.  America.  Since  the  opening  of  the  canal  aroond  tla 
David  Sinton  and  other  citizens.  Large  numbers  of  falls  of  the  Ohio  in  1872,  admitUng  the  paastf^e  of 
destitute  and  homeless  persons  are  temporarily  fed  and  boats  300  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide^  the  lam  Mnnfr 
aheltcred  here.  Connected  with  it  are  a  church  and  a  sippi  River  steamers  ascend  to  CincinnatL  llie  riT» 
Sunday-school  for  children  of  the  poor,  which  has  an  trade  is  of  great  importance.  Immense  quantities  of 
attendance  of  3000  and  attracts  many  visitors.        ^  coal  are  annually  shipped  down  the  Ohio  from  Pitt^ 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  of  all  kinds  burg  and  other  places.    Cincinnati  alone  oonsomes,  fir 

issued  here  is  133:  daily  newspapers,  14  J  weeklies,  46;  manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  near^  1,OUO,UOO 


accommodating  oOO;  Burnett,  Kmciy,  Palace,  Grand,  and  down  the  river  Dy  means  of  powerful  towboats,  to 

and  St.  James.    The  principal  places  of  amusement  which  fleets  of  barges  are  attached.    Steamers  of  15G0 

are  the  Grand  Opera-house  and  Robinson's  Theatre,  tons  capacity  come  up  the  river  to  CinoDnatL     Vahn 

each  holding  an  audience  of  1800  to  2000  people;  of  leading  imports  mto  Cincinnati  by  all  modea  of 

Heuck*s  ana  the  Coliseum.    The  principal  clubs  are  tran8|)ortation  for  the  vear  ending  Aug.   31|  188S| 

the  Lincoln  and  Duckworth,  political ;  Cuvier,  for  the  $284,239,878;    value   of  exports   for    same   period, 

protection  of  fish  and  game  interests ;  J!llm  Street  (Ger-  $294,719,798.    Of  this,  about  one-fonitli  waa  mond 

man).  Queen  City,  Allcniania,  Phoenix,  Railway,  the  by  river,  the  rest  by  railway  and  canal. 

Commercial,  and  the  Mu^iical.     For  scientific  ana  lit-  At  extreme  low-water  mark  there  aie  2\  &et  of 

erary  purposes  there  are  the  Ohio  Philosophical  and  water  in  the  river  channel  at  Cincinnati ;  high-wal« 

Historical  Society,  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  mark  is  55  feet  above  thi&     In  the  flood  of  1832  tla 

Literary  Club.    The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  water  rose  to  a  height  of  65  feet  and  inundated  nearly  thi 

Cruelty  to  Children  and  Animals  is  an  influential  in-  whole  city,  which  was  then  confined  to  the  kwgromida 

oorporated  organization.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  December,  1847,  the  river  reached  neaify  64  feet; 

for  the  advancement  of  mercantile  interests,  has  20(Mi  on  Feb.  15,  1883,  it  reached  67  feet,  and  again  onFeh 

members,  its  admission  fee  (since  Jan.  1,  1884)  being  14, 1884,  it  rose  above  71  feet  B y  theae  flcNMb  the|^ 

$100().    The  Board  of  Trade,  for  industrial  and  manu-  and  water  works  were  anbmer^,  and  much  aoflbrac 

factoring  pursuits,  has  5(M)  members,  and  there  is  abto  ensued  to  the  residents.    Cincmnati  is  oomieeied  «u 

a  produce  exchange.    Besides  these,  each  important  thp  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  three  bridra  aad 

branch  of  industry  has  its  own  organization.     Cincin-  three  ferries.    The  principal  passage-way  b  the  win 

nati  is  a  port  of  entry.    During  the  year  188:^  the  suf  pension  bridge  between  Cincinnati  and  Covmgtoa, 

direct  imports  were  valued  at  Hi 822,424,  and  the  im-  22i*2  feet  long  and  103  feet  above  low-water  mait 

porfations  through  other  [)orts  $218,951.  (See  Bridges.)    The  second  bridge  ia  between  Qb- 

The  U.  S.  district  and  circuit  courts  for  the  southern  cinnati  and  Newport,  a  mile  up  the  river  Irom  tin 

district  of  Oliio  are  held  in  Cincinnati.    The  other  suspension  bridge.     It  Is  of  wrought  iron,  nipported 

courts  arc  tliti  mipcrior,  ^vith  3  judges;  district  court ;  upon  stone  piers,  and  is  both  a  railway  and  warn 


25  aldermen,  50  councihncn,  ^vho  tog«^thcr  constitute       The  building  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Bailwav 

the  common  council,  and  a  buard  ui'  public  workSb  an  original  cost  of  $18, 000,000,  increased  t^  the  ae& 

The  mayor  is  elected   lor  two  years ;   istlair,  $4000.  lation  of  interest  during  construction  to  $26,000.1 

The  l>oimi  of  nubile  works  has  charge  of  the  stmts  gave  new  importance  to  Cincinnati  as  a  rail wur  ■ 

Bn<l  fuiblic  worKS.     For  municipal  purposes  the  city  if)  The  road  nms  south  through  Kentu     f  «M  T 

iividud  into  25  wards.    The  police  department,  wlucl.  to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  ^ 
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„_^iiiilQAtian  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Cincinnati  ia,  pm  to  the  XT.  S.  Government  more  In* 

iftOway  mfrtema.    It  waa  leaaed  hv  the  Erlanger  ayndi-  temal  revenue  than  any  other  district  in  the  country. 

Mie  ID  1 880  Ibr  20  years.  During  1883  this  road  carried  The  amount  of  internal  revenue  taxes  paid  hy  it  in  1 881 

M7«975  paasenma  and  843,737  tone  of  freiffht   Gross  was  f  12,674,545.60,  thorn  irom  liquors,  tobacco,  and 

nings  for  tliia  period,  $2,427,568.89.    Keiffht  con-  beer  being  $12,496,145.82.     In  1KK3  the  total  intc 


period,  $2,427,5(58.89.    Reiffhtcon-  beer  being  $12,496,145.82.     In  1HH3  the  total  internal 

Mtedlargely  of  hvestock,  coal,  iron,  stone,  lumber,  revenue  collected  here  was  $1 0,585, 7:U.  35.  An  im- 
bark,  flour,  whiskey,  turpentine,  grain,  cotton,  hemp,  mense  quantity  of  malt  and  dlKtilled  liquors  is  manu- 
tobsooo,  fruit,  salt,  nrovisions,  and  beer.    The  other  facturea  here.    Over  15,(M)0.()(X)  proof  imllr.im  of  dis- 


Waahington,  and^  Baltimore;    Pittsburg,  $6,500,000.    There  are  27  malt-liquor  breweries.    A 

.  and  St  Louis;  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  New  angle  one  of  the  large  breweries  sometimes  pun'hasea 

York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio:  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  stamps  for  48,0(X)  kegs  of  beer  in  a  month.  Thetobaoeo 

and  Dayton;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Indianapolis:  interest  represents  one  of  the  most  important  industries. 

Cincinnati,   Richmond,  and   Chicago ;    Dayton   and  The  city  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  an  "extensive 

Midiigan;  Cincinnati  Northern  (narrow  gauge) ;  In-  tobaooo-growing  region.     In  round  numbers,  100,000 

diana,  Bk)omington,  and   Western ;    Cincinnati   and  hotheads  and  20,000  cases  and  bales  of  leaf  tobacco 

Bnatern  (narrow  gauge) ;  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleve-  amve  at  this  market  yearly;  415  establishments  are 

Imd,  ana  Indianapolis;  Grand  Ranids  and  Indiana;  engaged  iu  the  tobacco  manufacture,  employing  3982 

Oheaapeake  and  Ohio,  controlling  Kentucky  Central;  persons.    The  cash  capital  invented  is  $1,832,700;  the 

CSnointtati,  Indianapolis,  S(^  Louis,  and  Chi<»go  (''Big  annual  value  of  product  exceeds  $4,500,000,  and  in 

Four");  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  St   Louis  (narrow  some  years  has  exceeded  $5,000,000. 

nqge);    Cin^nati,    Geoijsetown,    and   Portsmouth  Theannualvalueof  industrial  products  of  Cincinnati, 

inarrow  gauge)  ^   Cincinnati  and  Westwood  and  Cin-  with  the  capital  employed  and  real  estate  oc(*upied« 

flinnati  and  College  HilL    The  last  two  are  local  narrow-  amounts  to  $31 6,000,(HX).    In  the  branch  of  pork-pack- 

gauge  roads  of  small  imnortance.   The  other  roads  con-  ing,  Cincinnati,  which  long  stood  first,  is  nuw  secDod  in 

Beet  with  all  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States.    There  were  173  pork-packing  es- 

aMMtof  which  haveoffices  in  Cincinnati,  and  310  freight  tablishmenta  in  1882,  employing  1950  penjons.    The 

and  paasenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  at  six  number  of  hogs  packed  annually  varies  considerably, 

Btationa  ^e  Cincinnati  branch  (P.,  C,  and  St.  L.)  of  but  during  the  winter  season  of  18S2-83  it  W!i8  425,4<N), 

the  Penn^'ivania  Radroad  Co.  has  a  large  nassen-  the  value  of  product  being  $I5,00<K(KK).     During  the 

a|er-Btation  at  the  comer  of  Peari  and  Butler  Streeta.  four  months  beginning  Nov.  1st,  in  favorable  reasons, 

It  is  a  handsome  and  imposing  building,  and  adds  the  average  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  weekly  it 

mnch  to  the  appearance  or  that  portion  of  the  city.  38,000.   Summer  packing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

The  Union  D^pot,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  ad-  The  grain-trade  is  increasing ;  its  value  auiountcd  m 

mits  riz  trains  at  one  time.  The  Grand  Central  Station  1881  to  $10,420,630.    More  than  5(KK(M)0  barrels  of 

is  also  a  splendid  structure,  and  is  used  by  five  great  flour  are  manufactured  annually,  while  upwards  of 

Knee  of  rBilwa;ir.    The  first  railway  leading  to  Cincin-  l,lOO,OOOare  received  by  shipments.  In  livestm'k  thean- 

Qati  waa  the  Little  Miami;  built  in  1840.                ,     ,  nual  transactions  range  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,5(N),(NM). 

The  city  is  connected  with  Ijako  Ebrie  by  the  Miami  Connected  with  the  railway-tracks  arc  the  extensive 
and  Erie  Canal,  terminating  at  Toledo  on  Lake  Erie.  Unit<Kl  Railway  Stockyards,  covering  6o  acres  of  ptnind 
niiB  water-way  joins  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  the  and  having  a  capitel  of  $1,250,(M)0.  The  trade  m  live- 
kongcat  canal  m  the  United  States  (467  miles).  Com-  stock  at  Cmcinnad  is  larccly  in  hogs,  but  there  are  also 
|»nUve|ya  small  amount  of  traffic^  is  carried  on  by  extensive  transactions  in  oeef-eattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
oanaL  Three  telemphio  companies^the  Western  mules,  as  the  city  is  connected  by  two  railroads  with  the 
Union,  the  Mutual  Union,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  adyacent  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  fatuous  for 
Bailway  Telegraphic  Co.— connect  Cincinnati  with  all  stock-raising.  The  sales  of  horses  and  muies  in  1883 
parts  of  the  civuiaed  worid  Thirty-three  insurance  amounted  to  26,975.  The  gnK*er>'  trade  in  18S:i  acgre- 
«(mipanies  have  offices  here— fire  26,  life  and  accident  7.  gated  $19,000,000.  In  188.3,  $7,792,363  worth  oi  fur- 
There  are  three  lines  of  street  railway;  the  principal  nituro  was  manufactured,  largely  lor  the  South.  1'tiia 
4nie,  owned  Iqrthe  CincinnaU  Street  Kailway  (]!o.,  has  industry  employed  3304  persons.  The  cit^  possessep 
in  oae  175  can,  1593  mules  and  horses,  and  operates  65  peculiar  advantages  for  this  interest,  bemg  m  the  heart 
miles  of  track.  The  ]Mur  value  of  its  capital  stock  and  of  a  region  which  produces  the  best  qualitv  of  both  hard 
hcmdod  indebtedness  is  $4,773,900.  Two  other  com-  and  soil  woods.  The  manufacture  of  buriul-cases  is 
panies  own  and  operate  some  14  miles  of  track.  carried  on  more  extensively  here  than  in  any  other  city 

lliereare  13  national  banks  and  11  private  banks,  in  the  Union.     Besides  reachinir  every  part  of  i his  conn: 
The  comb 
amounted 

$1 
were 


Bt  of  them  are  cstabhshed  upon  the  perpetual  basis,    in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  paints.     More 
S    innati  is  an  imiKvrtant  commercial  and  ninnu-   plycerine  is  made  in  Cincinuuti  than  in  any  oiher  city 
centie.    The  first  district  of  Ohio,  iu  which  m  the  world. 
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Buildinff  materials  of  all  kinds,  stone,  earth,  and  The  State  militia  were  caDed  oottoanpinentlwfwL 

wood,  of  trie  best  (juality,  alN)iind  in  the  vicinity  of  Cin-  and  in  the  conflicts  which  ensned  45  perwiiB  werekiHn 

cinnati.     Fine  varieties  of  marble  are  brought  from  the  and  ]  38  wounde  i,  and  the  oourthoiue  and  other  bdU- 

qiiarries  of  Tennessee.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  ings  were  burnt    After  three  days  of  tenor  order  wh 

rf  umbers  of  brickyanls  are  in  operation  in  the  city  restored.    Since  that  time  the  tone  of  puUio  monElf 

limits.     Some  have  been  operated  in  the  winter  by  has  fcreatly  improved.  (K^  A.  c) 

means  of  artificial  heat.      During  1881,  60,0<1<),(K)0       ClNCliNNATI,  SociMT  0»  THE.  wm  iMthnted  ii 

bricks  were  made  in  the  yards  maintained  bv  Cincin-  1733  by  the  regular  offioen  of  the  Cootiiieiital  army  tt 

D^i  capital,  all  for  lof*al  use.     A  variety  of  red  pressed  their  cantonments  on  the  Hudson  RiTer.    The  Oonti- 

brick  and  ornamental  tile- work  gives  a  veiy  attracUve  nental  Oonaress  had  on  April  11,  1783,  prodaimed  a 

•ppcarance  to  the  newer  buildings  of  the  city.  cessation  or  hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  and  tk 

An  inexhaustible  supply  of  bituminous  coal  for  man-  officers  of  the  army  saw  that  io  a  lew  months  thn 

v^iirturing  purposes  is  easily  obtainable.    Besides  the  would  have  to  separate,  perhaps  never  to  be  reunited 

ri ver-f>upply.  coal  is  shipped  by  rail  from  mines  in  Ohio,  Many  of  them  already  had  been  obliged  to  mo'^oe  tbck 

Indiana,  and  Kentucky.    The  Southern  Railway  brings  estates  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fiunilici, 

the  city  within  easy  reach  of  coal-  and  iron-mines  now  as  Congress  had  oeen  unable  to  pav  them  even  in  a 

being  opened.    The  receipts  of  coal  of  all  kinds  in  1 883  depreciated  currency,  and  they  would  have  DOthint  It 

were  2,025,859  tons.  The  annual  value  of  the  iron  {iro-  take  with  them  to  their  several  homes  but  the  nom» 

dtiction  is  estimated  at$10,9(X),(N)0.    There  are43  mills,  tion  of  their  services.    Meetings  were  therefore  etlM 

foundries,  and  other  establishments  engaged,  employ-  by  Baron  Steuben,  Mi^'or^Oen.  Heniy  Knox,  and  Brig.- 

ing  35(M)  hands.    In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington  on  Ma^  10  and  13  and  Jm 

1881  the  value  of  the  product  was  $3,913,813,  occupy-  19,  at  which  the  society  was  insutnted  to  perpeuma 

ing  1 508  persons.    The  receipts  of  cotton  for  1 882  were  the  remembrance  of  the  independence  of  the  Amerioi 

the  largest  ever  known— 402,599  bales ;  the  shipments  States  and  the  mutual  friendsnips  which  had  been  fom- 

wero  auf)  J83  bales.    In  1883  the  receipts  were  583,131  ed  amid  common  dangers.    The  society  was  to  comiik 

bales;  the  shipments,  376,912  bales.  of  the  officers  of  the  American  army  and  their  eldol 

The  net  debt  of  Cincinnati  is  $23^07.474,  chiefly  on  male  posterity,  and  in  ikilure  thereof  the  onUatcnl 

account  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  which  the  branches  who  should  be  judged  worthv.     It  was  and 

city  built  and  owns.     Value  of  real  and  personal  prop-  from  Lucius  Quintius  Cinoinnatus,  wnoee  example  ik 


before  the  white  man  came.     Important  and  interesting  ^hich  its  members  nad  fought  and  bled ;  to  Dnininti 

relics  of  the  pre-historic  Mound -builders  have  also  been  union  between  the  respective  States;   to  render  p» 

found  here.     In  1780  two  bliK'k-houscs  were  built  upon  nianent  the  affection  subsisting  among  the  officoa 

the  ground  as  a  dcfenre  against  Indians.     In  1788  a  The  general  society  was  divide  into  State  sodetiflii 

pennaiiciit  si'ttlomcnt  was  made.    The  town  was  first  each  of  which  sliould  have  its  own  officers  and  wtd 

called  iiosantivillc,  a  name  said  to  mean  ''the  town  alwa\'s  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In^ 

opiMMite  the  month  of  the  Licking  River.*'     It  at\er-  pendcnce.    Tlie  general  society  consisted  of  certain  jei- 

wanls  nu-oivetl  fnmi  (icn.  Arthur  St.  Cluir  its  present  eral  officers  and  a  representation  from  each  State,  sot 


ip, 

Miami  Canal  was  ronNtnu'ttnl ;  in  1840  the  first  railroad  who  had  died  in  the  sen'ice.     Each  State  society 

was  hxiilu     Hy  thus  steadily  adonting  improved  facil-  authorized  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  of  applicants ftr 

ities  for  (Himmereial  intentuinH'  the  city  attained  such  membership,  and  might  take  as  honorafsr  memhen  for 

marktnl  prosperity  that  it  iKM-anie  known  as  the  *'  Queen  their  own  lives  only  men  eminent  for  their  abihtiesaid 

City  of  the  West.  '  Kven  the  oulbriMik  ol'the  Civil  War  patriotism,  but  the  ratio  of  honoraiy  membere  to  olbir 

hanily  eluM*k(Hl  the  steady  irrowth  of  Cincinnati's  com-  uiemWrs  should  not  exceed  one  to  four.     Offioen  of 

men-e.     In  SeptenilnT,  lst»:*,  the  city  was  menaced  with  the  French  army  above  the  rank  of  lieutenantrcokNMl 

attack  by  a  (  onfetlenite  tont'.  but  this  was  happily  who  had  scned  in  the  United  States,  and  officen  of  tht 

averted.     In  the  closing  years  of  the  war  trade  nreived  French  navy  who  had  commanded  on  the  Americtt 

a  rt*  mark  able  siiniuliis.  and  siiitv  that  time  niiuh  h:is  coast,  were  also  made  eligible. 

Uvn  tionc  \o  inipn»ve  iiiicn-oiirs**  wiih  the  Soul  hem       The  on  t:ina  I  ^'enenil  officers  of  the  society  were  Gen. 

Stales,  the  I'ciu'licial  etlVvis  of  whiih  ariMmw  manil'est.  GtH>rge  Washin.LMon,  president;   Minor-Clen.   Horatio 

Maiiufai-tiuvs  also  have  steadily  advaiued  in  nuniUT  Gates,  vice-pn*sident :  Ma^ior-Gen.   Henry  Knoz«  M^ 

and  iiuporiaiti-c.   As  the  wealth  of  (he  city  has  iiure:u<iHl  retarv*.  l<ri>;.-<ien.  Otho  II.  Williams,  assistant  aeiTe- 

^reat  aitcntioi)  has  l«ccn  i:i\cii  ti»  the  cuhi\a(ii>ii  of  the  tan*;    Mi^ior-iven.    Alexander   McDougnll,  treasuivr. 

fine  ari.»4.  as  has  aliwuiy  I'ccii  shown.     Ths  pronn^ss.  The  su<.\rssors  of  tien.  Washington  in  the  prcsidimcf 

lui\ve\rr.  has  not  Urn  niiattcn<lcil  by  dnnxl>ai-ks.     I^ix  of  the  skH-iety  have  l>eon  Alexander  Haniiliun.  elected 

silur.niMiation  of  just  i»  c  cnal-lcii  i  T;niiiial>  to  c.-nape  the  in  l^iH» ;  CharUs  Toteswiinh  Pinckney,  ISO6  ;  Thonai 

|HM»a!tics  o\'  their  iruus.     At  List,  in  Manh.  1>>4,  *  rimkncv.  ImVk  Aan»n  Ogden,  lh29;  Morgan  Lewi^ 

pri'^Micr  \har:JC\i  wiili  an  aiviH-ions  iimniir  was  ivn-  !>>.»;  William  ro|iham.  1S44;  Henr\' A.  S.  DcfarbniVi 

vi»tcd  \»f  tnan>l,uulitcr  anti  scnitiiicl  to  inif>rsonment.  IMS:  Hauiilti'i*  l•i^h.  IS.S4.     In  each  Slate  society  ihs 

(ircat  d'.Nippnnal  of  the  M-nlirt  \\a>nianifi>ii'«Iihrouch-  tirst  prfsdrnt  was  .is  follows:  New  Hampshire,  ^U|^ 

out  the  vmnuinity.     A  mob  a.ss.nilic«i  atui  bniko  into  lim.  tlohn  ^^ullixan :  Massachusetts,  31i0or-(xen.  Be^ 

the  \a\\  Slarch  'J>,  but  the  i-r.nrn.tl  \Oioni  they  wi.*ih-  jaurn  LiiuMln:  Hhinle  Island,  Mtnor-Gcn.  Nathamd 

tfd  to  K'ixe  and  cxci'uie  had  ulri'ady  Ivcn  nmovcd.  (jrirno;  ComKViicut,  Bvt.  M^or-Oen.  Jedediah Uta* 
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tfHRton:  hew  York,  Mafor-Gen.  Alexander  McDou-  necessary  to  teach  them  the  dailjr  prayen  after  their 

gftll;  New  Jeney,  Brig. -Gen.  Elias  Dayton;  Pennflyl-  wholesale  emigration  to  Turkey  in  1804.    That  emi- 

TMiia,  Muor-Gen.  Arthur  St  Clair;  Delaware,  Sureeon  gration  was  not  preceded  by  any  extensive  or  spirited 

Jaiues  Tuton,  M.  D. ;  Maryland,  Migor-G en.  WiUiam  resistance  to  Russian  authonty.    The  fate  of  the  resist- 

Sniallwood;    Viiginia,    M^jor-Gen.    Horatio   Gates;  ants  in  the  Eastem  Caucasus  seems  to  have  satisGed 

Nurth  Carolina,  Brig. -Gen.  Jethro  Sumner ;  South  them  that  a  struggle  would  be  hopeless,  and  they  sought 

Canilina,  M«or-Gen.  William  Moultrie ;  Georgia,  Bvt.  a  home  by  emigration  in  preference  to  either  defending 

Hsgur-Gen.  Lachlan  Mcintosh;  France,  Lieut -Gen.  their  country  or  submit  ting  to  an  alien  nile.    The  atro- 

Count  de  Rochambeau.  ^  cities  they  committed  afterwaid  in  Bul^nuria  are  not 

'ilie  State  society  of  the  order  in  France  was  organ-  relieved  by  any  background  of  heroism  m  their  early 

!ied^  under  the  meat  favorable  circumstances.    King  history. 

Louis  XYL,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  **Institii-       The  principal  districts  in  the  Eastem  Caucasus  are 

tion,"  pennitted  French  subjects  who  were  eligible  to  Leaghestan  and  Da^hestan.    The  people  of  both  are 

become  members,  and  after  jpassing  the  examination  M(Mlems  of  the  Shiah  sect,  like  the  Persians  and  the 

their  names  were  pv»nt  to  him  for  oonfirma^inn.    As  the  natives  of  Oude  in  India.    Early  in  this  century  the 

iDfierior  Freneh  offioera  who  had  served  in  America  be-  oountiy  witnessed  a  great  awakening  of  religious  zeal 

lopged  to  the  higher  French  nobility,  the  order  of  the  under  a  series  of  spiritual  and  militarv  leaders,  of 

CiiK*innati,  by  reason  of  its  honorable  character  and  the  whom  Schamyl  (Samuel)  was  the  last  and  the  bravest 

limitationon  possible  membership,  became  greatly  prised  The  occupation  of  the  coast  of  Daghestan  by  Russia 

and  eagerty  sought  for.    But  the  Revolution  of  1 792  so  as  a  necessary  oonseouence  of  her  annexation  of  the 

diBpened  its  memberR  that  no  more  meetings  were  held.  Christian  kingdom  or  Georgia  (or  Gisrusien)  in  1800, 

Id  the  United  States  considerable  opposition  was  intensified,  if  it  did  not  cause,  this  Murid  movement 

imniieflted  for  a  time,  and  it  was  feared  by  some  that  For  over  half  a  centuiy  the  Les^hians  resisted  Rus- 

the  members  would  use  their  association  as  a  means  of  sian  advances,  and  not  unUl  theur  country  had  beei» 

political  advancement    Its  only  political  object,  how-  pierned  by  great  military  roads  did  their  last  army 

«ver,  was  to  obtain  a  stronger  national  Government  under  Schamyl  surrender,  in  1859.    Of  the  glory  oi 

than  the  inefficient  Confederation  of  1781,  and  afl^  this  resistance  they  have  been  robbed  by  a  Dlunder 

eontribnting  largely  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  which  transfers  it  to  a  race  alien  firom  them  in  faith,  in 

of  1787  its  pohtical  mission  was  ended.     Some  of  the  blood,  and  in  character. 

Stale  societies  have  become  extinct,  and  pentons  who       CIRCLKVILLE,  the  oounty-seat  of  Pickaway  co., 

ue  entitled  to  claim  membership  in  those  States  are  Ohio,  is  on  the  Scioto  River.  24  miles  S.  of  Columbus, 

•Dowed  to  prefer  their  claims  in  one  of  the  existing  on  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad,  the  Cinnnnati   and 

■oejeties.    The  following  are  the  presidents  of  the  State  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  Ohio  Canal, 

•ocieties now ezistinsr:  Massachusetts,  Samuel  C.  Cobb;  which  here  crosses  the  Scioto  by  an  aqueduct     A 

Bhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene,  M.  D. ;  New  York,  coal  railroad  to  the  Hocking  coal-fields,  30  miles  S.  E.. 

Hamilton  Fish ;  New  Jersejr,  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer ;  Penn-  is  now  in  process  of  construction.    The  city  is  well  laia 

Rlvania,  Geoige  W.  Hams :  Marj'land,  William  S.  out^  with  wide,  shady  streets  and  handsome  residences. 

Williams:  South  Carolina,  Wilmot  G.  De  Saussure.  It  has  a  good  court>-house,  fine  Masonic  temple,  two 

Thebadgeof  the  society  consists  of  an  enamelled  gold  hotels,  two  national  banks,  three  weekly  newspapers, 

bald  eagle,  bomng  on  its  breast  a  blue  enamelled  medal  thirteen  churches,  and  three  public-school  buudings, 

with  prescribed  devices.     The  ribbon  is  deep-blue,  and  there  are  two  large  pork-packing  establishments, 

watered,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white.    The  in-  a  tannery,  machine- works,  a  nour-miU,  two  planing- 

aignia  of  the  order,  set  in  diamonds,  and  nresented  by  mills,  and  vegetable-canning  works.    The  city  has  two 

Count  D'Estaing  on  behalf  of  the  naval  officers  of  steam  fire-engines,  gas,  and  a  telephone  exchange.    Its 

France  to  Gen.  Washincrton,  has  descended  to  each  property  is  valued    at  $3,;H(XJ,000;    its  total  tax  i» 

jnceesHlve  president  of  tne  society.  $66,000,  and  it  is  free  of  debt    It  was  laid  out  in 

No  other  association  in  the  United  States  has  num-  1810,  and  incorporated  as  a  citv  in  1830.    The  towg 

bered  so  manv  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  among  its  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  circular  earth- 

Biembers.     While  the  limitation  put  upon  membership  works  erected  here  centuries  ago  by  the  Mound-build- 

inay  have  unduly  circumscribed  its  usefulness,  the  so-  ers.     Population.  6046. 

eiety  continues  as  a  repository  of  the  traditions  and      CIRCUIT  PREACHERS.    See  Mrthodistb. 
priDcii)leB  of  the  Revolutionaiy  fathers  and  one  of  the      CIRCULATION.    The  term  circulation,  in  biolo^^ 

nuiit  DoDorable  organizations  of  a  national  character,  refers  to  that  function  by  means  of  which  the  nutritive  UMr 

(a.  B.  O. )  terials  supplied  by  absorption  are  distributed  to  the  eoon- 

CINNABAR.    See  Calitornta.  ^  omy  a^r  oeing  subjected  to  aeration,  and  by  which  the 

CIRCASSIA.     In  many   English  and   American  refuse  and  efiete  materials  are  carried  where  they  may 

Bae  VoL  V.  Works — the  ENcrcLOPiGDiA    Britannica  be  excreted.     Circulation  is  an  organic  function,  being 

pL  €S8  Am!  not  excepted — a  remarkable  confusion  ex-  present  in  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

UliLadA^  ists  with  reference  to  the  people  which.  In  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 

^^     under  the  leadership  of  Schamyl,  ofierea  in  which  absorption  takes  place  by  imbibition  from  the 

ft  kmg  and  spirited  resistance  to  the  conquest  of  the  entire  external  surioce.  no  special  circulatcrv  apparatus 

Caucasiap    range  by   the    Russians.      The    people  is  required;  it  is  only  when  certain  tissue^  become 

of    the    Western    Caucasus — called    by    themselves  specialized  organs  for  absorption,  and  others  for  aera- 

Adighe,  by  the  Russians  Tscherkesse,  and  in  Western  tion,  that  a  ncecssitv  arises  lor  some  appanitus  by  which 

Eun)|)e  Circassians — are  Moslems  of  the  Sunni  sect  the  materials  absorbed  are  conveyed  from  the  point  of 

Funuerly  they  were  Christians.    As  late  as  the  seven-  absorption  to  the  respiratory  organs  and  to  the  s^'stcm 

teoith  oentuiy  the  Genoese  found  Christian  churches  at  large.    The  development  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 

among  them.    And,  while  Monlems  by  profession,  they  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  absorp- 

Vera  flo  ignoiant  of  their  own  religion  that  it  was  found  tion  and  respiration  are  limited  to  special  tissues. 
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OlradaHbn  m  Ponft.— To  the  lowest  forms  of  plants,  the  entire  bod j  sod  1^  the  ^bntion  cf  cOk  Immff  fki 

■uch  as  the  Alga,  which  absorb  by  their  whole  sorfaoe,  somatic  cavity,  there  bemg  no  indioatioii  of  «tlMr  % 

there  is  no  provision  for  canying  on  a  circulation  of  heart  or  a  vascular  system.    In  the  TharbedarAu  TVfMOp 

fluid.    In  the  lichmn,  in  which  absorption  appears  to  be  /oc^,and  QtAo(dea  the  laoonsD  of  the  mesoaenB  nl 

restricted  to  the  sides  l^st  exposed  to  li^ht,  there  first  intenititial  fluid  of  its  tissues  are  therepresentadresof 

appears  the  capability — probaolv  by  imbibition,  as  no  a  bluod-vascular  system— a  condition  dosdy  anakgiMi 

8i(rns  of  tubular  structure  can  be  detected — of  trans-  to  what  has  been  already  noted  as  the  fint  indicatioBof 

mitring  fluid  absorbed  at  certain  points  throuirhout  the  a  circulation  in  plants.    In  Anndida^  as  is  also  the  cm 

entire  plant.     In  the  higher  Fhtnf/iyBa  in  the  mush-  inthe  Rotifera,  we  find  a  pcrivisoend  cavity  |yiqg  l» 

rooms,  tho  nutritive  matter  which  is  absorbed  by  the  tween  the  splanchnopleure  and  the  somatopleDre,  eoa- 

ni)t«lium  at  tho  buse    is  transmitted    through   the  municating  with  the  segmental  (ngans,  as  the  wit» 

elongatotl  oi^lls,  and  ))o8sibly  also  by  the  intercellular  vascular  s3*stenL    In  the  former  group  there  isalnis 

sjuiccs,  to  the  suuiuiit^  where  it  is  difliised  in  all  direc-  be  found  a  system  of  canals  (the  pinuC'Jumud  fFiten). 

tioiin.     In  this  gnuip  is  seen  the  first  indication  of  in  some  instances  communicating  with  the  pcfii'iseail 

what  has  bccm  dovul()|)cd  into  the  vascular  s>^tcm  in  oavitj^,  with  contractile^  and  often  ciliated  walls,  nd 

the  higher  funns;  for,  while  in  species  in  which  the  containing  a  clear,  someUmes  corpuscolated  fluid,  whkl 

transniiHRion  of  fluid  takes  place  mall  directions  the  may  be  either  red  or  green  from  the  preeenoeofasubstsBei 

cells  nti&m  a  roun(lc<i  fonu,  as  soon  as  there  sppear  which  resembles  h»motrlobin  and  which  is  evidently  of 

the  first  signs  of  limitation  of  tho  absorbing  surface  a  respiratory  value.    These  canals  always  oommnnioUs 

tho  wUs  iMM-omo  elongated  and  arranged  end  to  end,  and  at  some  point  by  a  tubukr  stem  with  the  exterior.    Ii 

the  fluids  are  trunsniitted  thnmgh  these  cells  in  the  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Arthmpoda  the  same  eenenl 

direction  of  their  lung  axes.     In  the  higher  Cryptogc^  conditions  noted  in  the  TurbtUaria%Te  to  be  round;- 

III /a,  as  the  mosses  nnd  ferns,  tho  sifms  of  a  vascmar  viz.  a  perivisceral  cavity  and  an  interstitial  fluid,  ii 

a\'stom  become  much  more  murk ed;  in  them  there  is  which,  however,  colorless  cells  may  be  detected.    In 

a  n^gular  trunMniission  of  fluid  from  the  roots  to  the  the  lower  CnuAncea  and  in  many  Inaeda  we  find  a 

leaves,  iiartly  throuirh  the  wllular  stnieture  and  partly  single  elongated,  sometimes  segmented,  contrsctile  t» 

through  tho  si'aluri form  vessels.     As  the  power  of  ab>  sel,  the  dt)rsttl  vfsself  provid^  with  lateral  valvuhr 

S(>rpti(m  bo(*omcs  liiiiitoil  to  s])ccial  tissues  and  a  dis-  openings  by  which  the  blood  enters  from  an  enckwjg 

tinct  axis  of  growth  is  dovelo(H;d,  the  last-formed  cells  venous  space  or  sinus.     In  the  higher  Crwttacra^  as  ia 

of  tho  roots— the  so-i'nIK>d   fjMHgiofrx — before  being  the  lobster,  there  is  a  single,  well-developed,  musculir, 

converted  into  woody  fibre  possess  the  power  of  ab-  s^temic  dontil  heart,  surrounded  by  a  venous  sinus  sod 

eorbin^  nutritive  materials  m>m  the  ground  and  of  piving  off  a  number  of  arteries,  which  pass  into  eapH- 
dolivcring  the  products  of  absorption  to  the  cells  ne'" 
above,  which  tninsiiiit  them  from  Inflow  upward,     in 


aries ;  but  the  venous  system  still  remaint  more  or  mm 
acunor.     In  the  Aloduscn^  also,  tlie  same  gradual  dif- 


niKlition  to  this  method  of  transtereiu'c,  wc  ul:4o  tind  in  fcrestiation  of  the  blood-vascular  system  isobservabla 

iXw^fini*  and  mtKvts  systems  of  tubules  whirh,  in  the  In  tome  of  the  lowest  forms,  as  in   fhff/xna^  neither  a 

aetive  staiie  of  ve|retatitin.  are  also  auieerned  in  the  contractile  heart  nor  even  vessels  can  be  detected,  dna- 

tr.uisuiission  of  fluid.     In  the  PhnutTngamin  the  fluids  lation  in  them,  as  in  lower  forms,  being  carried  on  If 

artMraiisterred  thnmgh  a  [HTttvt  system  of  tulmles,  and  mere  imbibition.     In  the  T\imonfa  the  heart,  whoM 

ill  two  direedons.  the  aAviitlini;  s;ip  iMnsistiiig  mainly  poe'tion  closely  resembles  its  ventral  situalion  in  thi 

of  water  absorUni  by  tlie  spongioles.  and  the  dtweemi-  Vei'tfbratiu  haisno  valves  between  its  dilated  chambeOi 

ing  or  elaUmutHl  tcip  al\er  tlie  fluids  altsorln^l  have  md  the  blood  is  propelled  hy  opponte  peritahie  iiawt' 

Uvn  subitvtiHl  to  aer.uion  and  elalHmitioii  in  (lie  leaves,  ments,  first  in  one  direction  anothen  in  another ;  biM^ 

Kven  in  the  hii^her  plants.  h\)wever,  ein'u1aiii>n.  in  the  here  the  heart  is  sometimes  ^'stcmic  and  sumetiaM 

fUMisi*  of  a  iH>ntinuous  niovenieiit  in  a  einle,  is  imimi-  respinitor>*.     The  moe^t    perfect  Ibrm  of  ciruulstioi 

plete.  OS  there  is  a  steady  upwanl  flow  at  one  time  and  found  in  the  Mulluaai  exists  in  the  Cq^uiiopoifa,    la 

a  steadv  downwani  flow  at  another.     In  addition  to  this  them  there  is  a  s\*stemic  ventricle  provided  with  valm 

upwani  and  dowuwanl  movement,  however,  eross-eur-  at  its  oritiee.  witb  s\*stemic  arteries,  the  blood  being  n- 

rvMits.  due  to  imbibition  and  (usnuv^is.  ean  lH.Mietev*teil.  tunied  into  a  larve  venous  sinus,  from  which  it  pasM 

Ihe  pro)H'lliuv:  lonvs  in  theein*ul:ition  in  plants  .ire  \\)  to  the  gills  thn.uii:h  eontraetile  vesicles,  the.bninchid 

the  r-i'.<  II  frt\:>\  rt\Miltiug  frvnn  ivntinueil  al)M>rption  in  hearts,  which  isene  to  prolyl  the  blood  through  thi 

Che  rH»ts :  u'^  the  tm  ii  /V.«  ttr,  by  whivh  this  fluid  is  gills ;  iVitui  then>  it  p.isses  again  into  contractile  venooi 

drawn  io  the  )urts  in  whii-h  it  is  eniployeti  and  to  the  sMiusi's.  which,  therefon?,  act  as  auricleB,  and  isthd 

K\i\es.  wlu're  exhal.ition  is  ivntinuaily  takiug  phui»:  driven  to  the  he.art. 

an^t  tS   «^  .■'/..  7  ■/';  aiul  ,k«';:tv:(/j(.  whiv'h  ^<t\  e  to  uuuniain       Thus  we  tin  J  that  in  the  /nrrr/^/rrr/a  the  cimzlatfliv 

a  AMr.iini.Mis  uu'xeuiont.  apparatus.  e\en  in  tlie  hijirhest  forms,  contrasted  with 

( Vv..' I.'.  -J   :>•    .1  ."M.V  — .\s  nvcht   Iv  e\iHVte\l  wluit  wc  shall  tiiui  in  tlie  Venebnita,  dues  nut  cumdat  of 

fnMii  t!\e  ov-fni  t:on  o*' the  i-iT\-ul:i:-oi).   in  the  lowest  a  Ci<ntiniunis  sit  es  of  tul>es.  but  that  the  bluod  posHt 

anuKiU.  as -ti  p!.\uts.  in  \\h\li  alv>»Tp:ion  takes  pkiiV  tn»ui  >'.;vh  vi'jcs.'ls  into  spaces  v/ocif  nip  or  ttm'nucerd 

frvui  tl'.e  c:'.;'.iY  e\:orn.il  s:;rr.\,v.  iiui\*e\-Ms  no  ap-  .<:-'*^<    wiihi-ui    ■i>i:nct   walls.     Connectea  with  tbs 

j\.ir.i:'.:>  ?".r  t.;r:>i:^-:  en  ;i  c '.v■.:l.i::^Ml  ot' tV.:d.  the  ^.vn-  \css<'N  wc  o*':on  T::i  i  s<"vcnil  pulsating  cavities  DOft 

ir.i. :  ".*  \c>/;n.vvu    n  !-.  .;:'.\  ci  i):c  /'    ":  ^ :  It.ivin.i:.  ;*.':.»:v»».^»i:s  ro  ti.c  '.yir.pl'atic  or  venous  hearts  found  in 

p:\»Uii!>.  !  i.:.*r  a  re>v  •"■'... 'i\  \V..i\\  a  v-  'a  •.-.". .t.Tx  v.rv  \Vc   \  cr:*ir..:a  ;:  .'.:i  tv-  a  tnie  n-spiratorx'  or  syt«teiiii8 

iwi:.   ;  >i :  "v  wl-.on  :.  c  ■  :.  v. .\ c  ^t.  ■■•n  • , , .^-.--.c  1:    : 'v  ]\.\::      \\\k:\  a  "Ciirt  is  irt^nt  in  the  invertebrate^ 

pjw  .k".  .cl.   Ni  A  *•  r.  ■.;.;', -.^  .,*.'va:  ;'">    ?  I'- ..'•>      \\\  s  •:    v>m^\^   <   .-s  ;i  r-."o.  i  ".uv,!  on  the  dorsal  as|iecioi 

\\.  {\\c   I'.r      ■   ■        ."  .'  >.  ".  ..  c  ..n  :\  ■>    *     -vn*  vv:r.-  y  .■  '.:■  .\ .  ,.  -::■;-:..:  w  •]:  i:s  ventral  fNisitiiin  in  vcrtfr 

r.T.;'.  ,.i:..  !■.  w  :■;  :'  c  .'.    .  >.  *e  ..'.^    \  .  ■  i  ^^  .  ■  i^o  e\  ":  •...>»  .  •  .'.   x ,  •  .-.  ^  >•;:•.  ^  -ui  in  a  i\>spirattir>'  fiiiK-tkini 

u  r  V  r.  ;i':  '.  ;■..'  t:::  .:  ^*''  « i'.    :  ^v".  ■  '  s   v.  ■  an, :  ♦'  ,«  1     .    ,•  I-  \.r\  ;-.:.-.  ;■  ire   >  r\»  tnu-eof  a  imrial  h^taciBi 

I. .v.;  cl  ::u'::kT  v'r,;.:>,  '.s  ;■.:.'* e.i  1*  "..iO  *.  :;•.:■.•. .■.%". ;s  cl  iiu'  ^\»  r  i »  '.u  >..:  j  ..o^  ly  vLc &y&scmic  anurie& 
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In  the  VerUbraiat  AmpMoxtts^  tlie  lowest  form  of  iiar^  tnmk  arising  from^  the  ventricle,  tmt  in  the  Am- 

Idb,  hai  a  iiviitem  of  biood-veneki  with  contractile  phibia  there  is  omy  a  mn^le  trunk,  of  which  the  put 

mdli»  bat  no  distinct  heart,  while  in  all  the  other  verte-  monary  arteries  are  branches,  rising  from  the  ventnde. 

lnt«B  there  is  a  heart  with  at  fewest  three  chambers  In  the  crocodile  there  exists  a  partial  ventricular  nep* 

(smtif  Villoma,  atrium^  ventride'L  arteries,  capillaries,  tum,  so  placed  that  it  serves  to  uirect  the  dark  venous 

•ad  Teins,  and  a  ssystem  of  hmpnatics  connected  with  blood  entering  from  the  right  auride  chiefly  into  the 

the  TfAVB,    In  mMXxy  of  the  lower  forms  of  vertebrates  nulmonanr  arteries,  whilst  the  arterial  blood  coming 

wm  still  And  laige  venous  anuses,  but  in  the  higher  irom  the  left  auricle  is  sent  out  into  the  ^ystemio  art»- 

fimna  tht^e  are  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  definite  ries,  thus  closely  approaching  the  double  cuculation  of 

Tonda  with  muscuUr  walls.    Important  peculiarities,  birds  and    mummak    A  nortal   circulation   is   also 

however,  exist  in  the  vascular  systems  of  the  Vertebrata  present  in  the  cold-bloodea  pulmonated  Vertebratay 

dependent  upon  the  character  of  their  respiration,  and,  as  in  the  fishes,  is  connected  with  the  renal  veins. 

whether  milmtmated^  or  air-breathing,  or  Ijra»cfuaffd,  In  Birds  the   heart,  as  in  man,  consists  of  four 

er  wausr-oreathing:  and  further,  as  to  whether  their  cavities,  two  auricles,  and   two  ventrides.  and  the 

Uood  is  warm  or  cold.    Mammalia  and  Unh  are  in-  ^era)  distribution  of  the  drculation  is  the  same^* 

clnded  in  the  group  of  warm-blooded    pulmonated  t.«.,  the  right  auricle  collects  the  blood  from  the  erys- 

\eitBhnd9k:RepfUia  and  AmphiTnd  in  the  group  of  temic  veins,  transmits  it  to  the  right  ventricle,  which 

eold-bloodea  pulmonated  animals ;  and  fish  constitute  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  artery  forces  the  blood 

the  irroup  of  cold-blooded  branchiated  Vertebrata.    In  tnrouKh  the  lungs.    From  the  lungs  the  oxygenated 

•D  of  these  animals  the  character  of  the  circulatory  ap-  Mood  is  carried  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  au- 

peratiu  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  ricle,  from  there  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence,  by 

li  oj^ygenated ;  therefore,  in  those  animals,  as  some  of  means  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  to  the  system  at 

the  Amphibia,  which  commence  life  as  branchiated  huge.    There  is  therefore  in  birds  a  perfect  r2r>ii^  e/r- 

animals  and  subsequently  become  pulmonated,  we  find  cmition — a  pulmonary  and  a  Q^Btemio  cireulation.   The 

that  their  drculatoiy  apparatus  becomes  modified  ao-  portal  system  is  also  present  m  birds,  and,  as  in  the 

eordioglv,  and  presents  two  difierent  styles  correspond-  lower  vertebrates,  receives  branches  from  the  kidneys 

nig  to  the  stage  of  their  existence.    In  all  forms  of  and  irom  the  lower  limbs. 

Yertebreta  a  portal  ^rstem  is  present — ^that  is,  the  liver  The  circulation  in  Mtimmdl$.  of  which  man  may  be 

neeives  a  special  supply  of  venous  blood  derived  from  taken  at  a  type,  deserves  to  oe  treated  at  somewhat 

the  systemic  capillanes  of  the  abdominal  organs.  ^at«*i  Icnirth  than  the  circulation  in  inferior  organ- 

In  fUha^  the  lowest  forms  of  vertebrates,  the  heart  isma    .Is  in  other  vertebrates,  with  the  exception  of 

eonrists  of  a  single  auride  with  the  sinus  venosus,  the  op  nin/i;s  of  the  larger  Ivmphatics,  the  blood  is 

which  is  always  present  and  a  single  ventricle,  the  contain<;d  in  a  completely  closed  system  of  vessels, 

ftrmer  receiving  the  dark  venous  blood  from  the  body  whose  course  and  general  arrangement  wo  will  first 

end  transmitting  it  through  an  opening,  cuarded  by  a  trace  in  general  outline.    The  circulation  is  carried  on 

valve,  to  the  ventricle,  from  which  the  blood  is  rro-  through  a  system  of  tubes  of  different  functions  and 

pellea  to  the  bullnu  arteriants^  and  th^n  through  four  differont  properties.     These  are  ( 1 )  the  central  organ, 

or  five  branching  vessels  supported  on  the  cartilaginous  thn  heart!  a  hollow  miiscle  which  serves  as^  both  a 

faimnchial  arehes  to  the  irills.    After  being  subjected  to  pump  antl  a  reservoir,  divided  into  four  cavities,  two 

eSntion  in  the  capillaries  of  the  j?ills.  the  ulood  is  auricles  or  receivers  of  blood,  and  two  ventricles  or 

then  collected  bjr  the  branchial  veins,  which,  uniting  pumps ;   (2)  the  arteries,  a  system  of  muscular  and 

nto  a  angle  arterial  trunk  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  elastic  tubes  coming  off  from  the  heart,  and  which 

ofthealimentary  canal,  and  corresponding  to  the  aorta  gradually  subdivide,  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  into 

of  hiffher  vertebrates,  serves  by  a  sj'stcm  of  branching  branches,  and  which  serve  to  carry  ox^'gcnated  blood 

veaelii  to  distribute  the  arteriu  blood  to  the  sj'stem  at  to  the  tissues;  (3)  the  veins,  another  system  of  branch- 

lurge ;  whence  it  is  again  returned  by  the  venous  qj's-  ing  tubes,  also  elastic  and  muscular,  but  less  so  than  the 

ton,  after  passing  through  the  ^tcmic  capiUaries,  to  arteries,  which  conduct  to  the  heart  the  blood  collected 

the  auricle.    In  fishes,  therefore,  the  respiratoiy  appa-  ftom  (4)  the  capillaries,  a  systxim  of  fine  tubes  situ- 

ntus  forms  a  part  of  the  general  systemic  circulation,  ated  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins. 

the  heart  being,  therefore,  a  branchial  and  not  a  sys-  In  Mnn^  as  in  other  mammals,^  we  have  to  deal  with 

ISBUO  oreuu  and  the  circulation  bein^r  n'mple  insteai?  a  double  circulation — the  systemic  drculation,  and  the 

of  mutafeeifg  doMe^  as  in  the  Reptilia,  or  perfectljf  pulmonic    Tlieir  general  outline  may  be  given  as  ful- 

dMiMe,  as  in  the  warm-blooded  Vertebrata.     in  the  lows:     Starting  fVom  the  heart,  the  arterial  blood 

fidi,  as  in  all  vertebrates,  a  portal  s>'8tem,  composed  of  leaves  the  left  ventricle  through  the  a4}rta^  which  im- 

Teins  from  the  digestive  apparatus,  conducts  tne  blood  mediately  gives  off  two  vessels,  the  coronary  arteries, 

fiom  the  abdominal  organs  through  the  ki<liieys  and  for  nourishing  the  tissue  of  the  heart  itself;  the  aorta 

Kver ;  hence,  in  the  fish  both  these  gluuds  receive  then  divides  into  branches,  which  themselves  become 

venous  blood.      ^  successively  subdivided  to  supply  arterial  blood  to  the 

In  the  Rfphfia  the  heart  consists  of  two  aurides  head,  tnink,  limbs,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 

and  one  ventricle.    The  right  auricle  receives  venous  vesHolg  becoming  finally  so  minute  as  to  allow  merely  the 

bluud  from  the  system  at  large;  the  left  auricle  re-  pasHMreof  a  single  blood-corpuscle,  forming  then  1 1 m  so* 

oeives  arterial  blood  ftt)m  the  lungs;  both  discharge  called  capillary  vessels.    Fruin  the  capiilariei  the  blood 

their  contents  into  the  single  ventricle,  whitrh  thus  re-  is  again  collected  by  converging  venous  radicals,  which 

oeives  a' mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  bi(M)d.     From  finally  are  united  to  form  two  main  venous  trunks — 

th»    ventricle  the  blood  is  driven  partly  througli  the  the  veiKi  aiva  xnprn'or^  bringing  the  blood  from  the 

Iuoj^  and  partl3r  to  the  general  system,  so  both  lungs  head  and  upper  extremities,  and  the  vnta  aim  tn- 

tantyttiim  receive  a  partially  aerated  hUnul,  forming  ffrior,  collc(rting  the  blood  from  the  trunk  and  lower 

an  iDConi|»lete  dou'Je  drculation.     In  the  lioptijia,  as  limbs.     Both  of  these  large  veins   empty  into   tha 

a  rule,  there  is  a  dirtlnct  arteriad  and  distinct  pulmo-  rig/U  auricle,  completing  the  circuit  of  the  greater  or 
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Bjntemic  cirmilation.    From  the  right  mtric^^  the  blood  tli»  rhythm— or,  in  other  words,  the  mcsn  iite  oT  fU 

in  euiPtieii  into  the  riffht  venfria^^  from  which  it  is  vnth^—iR^  in  adults,  about  72  beatH  |ier  minnie;  in  tit 

forrMsii  bv  the  heart's  contractions  into  a  sin^^Ie  large  foBtas  however,  it   is  mu(.*h    pcaier  (IM*!).     After 

trunk,  the  pii)mon:iry  artery.  This  artery,  which,  how-  birth  the  pulse  clecreaAes  in  fremiency  up  to  thetwrntf- 

ever.  contains  venous  blood,   soon  divides  into  two  first  year,  while  in  old  age  the  rref|ueiR-y  SMrain  iiipfan 

tninlcR.  one  /foin;;  to  each  lun^r,  each  of  which  c'ivides  to  increase.    The  rate  of  pulsation  w  affected  Vy  ▼»- 

ami  Hubdivides  in  the  lung-tissue  to  form  a  second  ous  influences;  thus,  exercise  iiicreaMea  the  pulM.« 

caiiillary  network,  in  which  the  dark  venous  blood  is  does  heat,  the  erect  positioo   and  dureaiioii,  vbiii 

•ubju<rted  to  the  influence  of  the  air  contained  in  the  cold  and  a  horiiontal  position  will  tend  to  rednre  in 

air-cellH.  ^ives  up  its  carbonic  acid  and  certain  or^nio  frequenpy ;  ':trong  emotions  and  many  dnun  may  d» 

iun)urities,  and  absorbs  oxygen,  becoming  again  bright,  afliect  the  rate  of  pulsation.    When  the  ear  is  appliei 

red  anerial  blood.    It  is  then  collected  by  the  pul-  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  certain  sounds  are  heud 

monary  veins  and  carried  to  the  Icfl  auricle,  thus  com-  which  succeed  one  another  with  great  regularity  it 

Eletirig  the  lesser  or  pulmonary  circulation  and  bring-  intervals  corresponding  with  those  of  two  aouniB  H 

ig  us  back  to  the  pomt  from  which  we  started.  ^  every  beaU    First  oomes  a  long,  dull  sound,  then  a 

^  >Ve  may  now  study  the  phenomena  of  the  circula-  short,  sharp  sound,  then  a  panse,  then  the  long  Boaml, 

iion  more  in  detail  ^   The  apart,  in  man,  is  placed  in  the  short,  and  the  pause  anin.    The  first  of  tbes 

the  anterior  mediastinum,  between  and  partially  oov-  sounds  is  S3iichronou8  with  tiie  ventricular  qrttole  ui 

ered  by  the  two  lunirs,  and  contained  in  a  serous  sac,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-indl,  tnd  ii 

the  pericardium.    Its  base  is  directed  upward,  back-  produced  by  the  musical  note  of  mnacnlar  oontnctin, 

wan  1,  and  to  the  right;  it  extends  from  about  the  together  with  the  sound  produced  by  the  ebsure  of  tM 

fourth  to  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  rests  upon  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the  rush  of  Uood  oat 

the  coniiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.    The  apex  fit)m  the  ventricles.    The  second  sound  is  produced  hf 

lies  between  the  cartiUges  of  the  fif^h  and  sixth  nbs,  the  sudden  closure  of  the  semilunar  valve«  situated  it 

about  two  inches  below  the  left  ninple  and  an  inch  to  the  openings  of  the  pulmonaiy  arteiy  and  aorta, 
its  sternal  side.  ^  The  heart  is  a  nolle w  muscle  con-        Circulation  in  tlie  Arterm. — The   uterial  ng^am 

taining  four  cavities — two  auricles  lying  at  the  base,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cone  whose  apex  is  at  the  left 

for  tlie  reception  of  blood,  and  two  ventricles,  for  its  ventride,  and  whose  basa  is  the  ca|ii11ary  appantni; 

propulsion,    afler  dcliveiy   from  the   auricles.    The  and  the  venous  ^>'8tem.  as  a  cone  whose  base  u  abo  li 

walls  of  both  ventricles  are  much  thicker  than  those  the  capillaries,  opposed  to  the  arterial  oone,  and  wboe 

of  the  auricles,  and  ^  the  lefl  ventricle  is  much  more  apex  is  also  founa  in  a  muscular  ohiunher,  the  right 

powerful  than  the  right.    The  right  auricle  and  ven-  auricle,  so  completing  the  eystenuo  circle.    The  pu- 

triclo  consfitute  the  rcspiratoiy  heart ;  the  lefl  auricle  monio  circle  may  be  re&rarded  as  constituted  in  the 

and  vcntncle,  the  systemic.     When  the  auricles  be-  same  way,  the  apex  of  tne  arterial  cone  being  m  tbe 

come  filled  with  blood,  they  suddenly  contract  and  right  ventricle  and  the  apex  of  the  venona  cone  ip  the 

drive  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  which  they  con-  lefl  auricle,  the  pulmonary  oapiDarics^  fumishiiigs 

tain  into  the  ventricles,  which  are  at  this  moment  common  base-line.    By  means  of  this  simple  coBom- 

enipty  and  dilating,  and  thus  offer  less  resistance  to  the  tion  of  the  circidatory  apparatus,  we  can  aooonpt  fir 

entrance  of  blood  than  do  the  veins  wliich  are  filled ;  the  pressure  and  velocity  of  the  blcod-eurrcnts  indi^ 

conHO<iucntIy,  the  resistance  being  less  in  the  direction  ferent  situations.     At  each  6ontraction  of  the  TeBtii< 

of  the  ventricles,  no  valves  are  retiuired  at  the  open-  cles  the  pressure  in  the  arterial  cone  is  increased  finoa 

ings   of  the   veins  to    prevent   regurgitation.     Im-  the  ii^ection  into  it  of  a  new  amount  of  fluid,  and  the 

mediately  af\er  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  which  pressure  in  the  venous  cone  is  reduced^  at  each  oontne*. 

ret^uircs  about  one-fiflh  of  the  time  of  a  cardiac  revo-  tion  of  the  auricle  from  the  abstraction  finom  it  of  s! 

lution,  and  the  conscfiuent  distension  of  the  ventricles  certain  amount  of  blood ;  hence,  circulation  is  miji' 

with  blood,  the  ventricles  contract  (the  cardiac  ^stal^),  tained  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auride,  the  vekieitr! 

and  pTX)i)el  the  blood  into  the  large  arteries,  the  pul-  (and  pressure  in  the  arterial  system)  of  the  fakw' 

monary  artery  and  aorta,  reflux  into  the  auricles  being  current  at  any  one  point  in  these  cones  being  invcndf 

preventcil  bv  the  action  of  valves  situated  at  the  auric-  as  the  distance  of  those  points  from  the  apex  of  lot 

ulo- ventricular  rinirs.    Cuntmry  to  what  occurs  in  the  cone.    When  the  contents  of  the  ventridos  are  end- 

aurirlc,  the  ventricles  contract  slowly,  but  with  ereat  denly  forced  into  the  arteries  (which  are  already  iuUK 

fon'c,  their  time  of  contraction  o<roupying  about  three-  a  shock  is  given  to  the  whole  mass  of  fluid  whidi  ihKf 

fii'tliH  of  the   time   of  coni])Icte  revolution,    dunng  contain.    This  shock  (the  pulse)  is  propagated  ahsoii 

which  time  they  empty  thouhsi^lvcs  completely.        ^  instantaneously  throughout  the  fluid,  becoming  faimcr 

Ininiciliatcly  ailcr  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  and  fainter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  nuM  is 

is  (M)in]>letc(i,  they  commence  to  relax  (the  cardiac  ditts-  the  capillaries,  and  finally  ceas(»  to  be  disocmiUe:    If 

tof r)  iiiwl  slowly  to  fill  with  blood  from  the  auricles,  the  bkMKl-vessels   were  of  rigid    material,  the  tinil 

regurgitati(»n  i'mm  the  great  arteries  being  pr(;vcnte<l  which  the  arteries  contain  would  be  transported  fo^ 

bv  the  wMnilunar  valves  attached  at  the  openings  of  ward  as  far  as  this  impulse  was  competent  toconyiti 

tfiese  vessels.     A  Her  a  porio(l  (M^ual  to  alK)ut  one-iif'th  at  the  same  instant  as  the  shock,  throughont  their 

of  the  time  of  an  cntirt>  revoliiium,  during  which  the  whole  extent:  and,  as  the  arteries  empty  into  the 

heart  is  in  rep()s^\  the  niiricles  again  contract,  then  the  capillaries  ana  the  capillaries  into  the  veins  and  theie 

ventrii'les,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  into  the  heart,  there  would  be  retomed  to  the  snii- 

\Ve  thus  SCO.  that,  like  all  muscles,  the  heart  is  con-  cles,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  veutricke 

tractile;  Imt,  unlike  nearly  all  other  muscles,  it  nm-  contract,   a  quantity  of  fluid  exactly  equal  to  thit 

tains  within  itself  siuucthing  wliich  causes  its  diflerent  driven  out  of  the  ventrides,  and  the  current  thnntfh 

parts  to  ivntract  in  a  definite  smvession  and  at  n^gular  the  blood-vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  wonUfit 

intervals  even  when  n'uioved  from  the  bodv,con8titut-  intermittent.      Tlie   blood-vessels,   however,  are  Ml 

iiug  what  is  called  the  cardiac  rhythm.    The  rate  of  rigid,  but  are  extremely  elastic,  from  their 
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nd  ebuitio  fibres ;  henoe,  when  the  ventricles  contract  qnent  reflex  inhibition  of  the  heart  through  efferent 

they  force  an  additional  amount  of  bluod  into  a  filled  vagus  fibres ;    thinl,  depressor  fibres,   which,  when 

Qntem  of  the  tubes,  which,  fmm  their  elasticity/,  dilitte  stimulated,  lead  to  an  inhibition  of  the  vaso- motor 

to  aooommodate  it,  and  the  recoil  from  the  over-distcndetl  centre  in  the  medulla  oblouf^ata,  and  a  consequent  dilar 

eondtUon  during  the  diustole  of  the  heart  serves  to  tation  of  the  svstcmic  blood-vessels. 

intun  onward  motion  in  the  blood-cunent  and  tends  In  the  blood-vessels  are  to  be  found  two  antagonistio 


to  render  it  continuous.  Thus  we  find  that  the  large  tissues,  the  elastic  tissues,  tending  to  produce  diiata» 
•neries  near  the  heart-  contain  the  largest  proportion  tion  or  the  vessels,  and  the  c*rcuiar  muscular  fibreh, 
of  fllaatic  tiasue,  and  the  vessels  are  here  conseuuently  which  tend  constantly  to  reduce  the  calibre  of  the  ves* 
imwt  distensible  and  the  pulse  is  most^  marked ;  bni  sels.  The  normal  condition  of  partial  contraction  of 
fivui  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  elastic  they  tend  lo  the  blood-vessels  is  due  to  a  constant  series  of  nerve- 
^veruome  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  and  by  impulses  originating  in  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the 
the  time  the  capillaries  are  reached  the  blood-current  fl(M)r  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  and  reaching 
ai  almmit  continuous.  In  addition  to  the  elastic  tissue,  the  vessels  through  branches  of  the  sympathetic  qrstem 
the  smaller  arteries  are  richly  supplied  with  muscu-  of  nerves,  the  vaso-constrictors,  and  to  the  presence  of 
lax  tiHHue,  through  whose  degree  of  contraction  the  local  peripheral  vaso-motor  ganglia  on  the  walls  of  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  any  part  is  regulated.  vessels.    In  addition  to  these  nerves,  the  blood- vesseb 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  two  capillary  net-  are  also  supplied  with  branches,  mainly  of  the  cerehro- 
ivorke  through  which  the  blood  must  pass—the  pul-  spmal  nerves,  which  are  not  In  constant  activity,  hot 
nwinio  oapillaiy  s^*8tem  and  the  fiystemic  capillary  s^nv-  which,  when  called  into  activity,  8er\'e  to  inhibit  the 
tem.  The  fuictional  difference  between  these  capil-  peripheral  ganglia,  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
hiy  systems  depends  npon  the  character  of  the  tar  coat  of  the  arteries,  and  allow  expansion  to  take 
ehiiiiges  which  tne  blood^  which  they  contain  under-  place  through  the  tendency  of  the  elastic  tissue  to  re- 
.foeti  Id  the  pulmonic  capillaries  the  blood  takes  up  gain  itsposition  of  equilibriuoL  ^  (r.  m.  s. ) 
oiygeii  and  gives  off*  carbonic  acid ;  the  reverse  takes  CIRCUS. — ^This  name  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
place  io  the  syvtemic  capillaries.  Throughout  the  building  or  enclosure  within  which  is  contained  a  circo- 
irhole  of  the  passage,  therefore,  from  the  pulmonic  lar  space  or  ** ring*' designed  for  the  exhibition  of  feats 
iCApiUaries  to  the  qrstemic,  the  blood  is  rich  in  oxygen  of  horsemanship,  gymnastics,  eta,  and  to  the  company 
{€Uttrial)\  durinj|[  its  passage  firum  the  systemic  to  the  of  performers.  Though  the  circus  in  its  present  form 
pnlmoiiio  capillanes  it  is  poor  in  o^^gen  and  rich  in  can  claim  an  antiquity  of  little  more  than  a  century,  it 
«ari)oiiio  add  (o«nmiff).  can  easily  be  linked  with  the  Roman  arena.    Ruins  of 

The  It^Uence  nf  the  Nervotw  Sjflftfm  on  the  Circur  the  amphitheatres  built  during  the  Roman  occupation 
JaHam — Ae  already  stated,  the  lieart  possesses  the  of  Britain  still  remain  at  various  places,  and  an  ulumi* 
power  of  maintaining  a  regular  and  rhjrtrmical  pulsa-  nation  of  an  Anglo-Saixon  manuscript  in  the  Harieian 
tioD  even  when  removed  fVom  the  control  of  the  Collection  shows  an  audience  in  such  an  amphitheatre 
nenrone  lyatem ;  it  possesses  this  power  in  virtue  of  diverted  by  a  musician  to  whose  music  a  man  is  dancing^ 
te  intrinsio  nervous  ^nglia,  which,  while  capable  of  while  another  performer  exhibits  a  tame  bear  whldi 
aiMntaining  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  are  nevertheless,  feijrns  to  be  asleep  or  dead.  ^  In  later  periods  we  find 
in  a  normal  state,  controlled  by  the  central  nervous  anticipations  of  the  modem  circus  in  the  exhibitors  of 
^frtem.    The  heart  is  connected  with  the  oerebro-  dancing  bears  and  of  horses  that  beat  the  kettle-dmm 

ainal  axis  by  two  flystems  of  nerves,  the  efferent  and  with  their  fore  feet,  and  the  gleemen,  some  of  whom 
a  aflerent  nerves^  The  effierent  fibres,  which  pro-  were  tumblers  and  mgglers.  ^  One  illuminated  mana- 
«eed  fiom  the  cerelno-Bpinal  axb  to  the  ganglia  of  the  script  shows  a  juggler  throwing  three  balls  and  three 
lieait^  are  of  two  kinds,  inhibiUny  and  aaiderator.  knives  alternately  \  another  n3presents  a  boy  leaping 
!nie  viAi&Acm natjeii  arias  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  through  a  hoop;  a  third,  a  female  acrobat  bendinfl 
die  oirdio-iniiibitoiy  centre,  and  reach  the  h^urt  backward ;  while  in  others  are  seen  dancing  bears  ana 
through  the  jpneam^^aatric  nervea  These  fibres,  like  apes,  an  ox  balancing  itself  upon  a  horae*s  back,  a  hone 
the  oentre  mm  which  they  arise,  aie  in  a  constant  on  the  tight -rope,  another  wiOlking  on  its  hind  lega  and 
fltato  of  activity,  and  eiert  a  controlling  or  inhibitory  engaged  in  mimic  warfare  with  a  man  armedf  with 
eflhot  on  the  heart's  ^nbationa.  Thus,  when  they  are  sword  and  buckler,  etc.  Reginald  Scot  mentions  among 
atimnlated,  the  pulaationa  of  the  heart  are  reduced  in  the  tricks  of  the  jufrglers  who  frequented  the  iaiia 
Bomber,  and  the  heart  may  even  be  arrested  in  diaa-  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  "  the  decollation  of  Su 
tola;  wnen  divided  or  paralysed,  the  heart  beata  John  tha  Baptist,"  which  is  *Uhe  severed  head*'  of 
&Bter.  Th^  have  been  well  compared  to  a  brake,  modem  com'urors;  and  the  literature  of  the  period 
The  aeodaraior  nerva  also  arise  in  the  meduUa  ob-  abounds  in  allusions  to  similar  shows.  Banks  and  his 
longala,  paaa  down  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  famous  performing  horse  Morocoe,  which  danced  and 
eora,  aDClreach  the  heart  through  the  branches  of  the  solved  arithmetical  questions|^  must  have  been  known 
eaidiao  plexna  derived  from  the  last  cervical  and  first  to  Shakespeare  (^*Tne  dancing  horse  will  tell  you," 
donal  sympathetic  gan/rlia.  These  nerves  are  not  Lova^s  Lahor  Loat^  L  2) ;  that  natural  curiosities  were 
QBually  in  a  atate  of  activity,  and  a  result  of  their  inter-  then  exhibited  is  proved  by  Trinculo's  speech  on  the  dis* 
mittent  activity  is  to  aooelerate  the  movements  of  the  coveiy  of  Caliban,  and  Jonson  in  The  Afchi/mut  testifiea 
hearL  The  ganglia  of  the  heart  are  also  in  communi-  to  the  eari^  use  of  the  circus-poster.  The  shows,  which 
oadcm  with  the  medulla  through  afferent  fibres,  which  had  grown  into  favor  despite  t  neir  temporary  discourage- 
appear  to  ran  mainly  in  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo-  ment  by  the  severe  Vagrancy  Act  of  hi izabcth,  suffered 
gaatrio  nerves  or  in  their  branches.  These  nerves  are  an  eclipse  during  the  Puritan  asc^^  dcncy,  but  soon  be- 
of  three  different  kinds :  ^/^^  those  of  common  sen-  came  once  more  the  favorite  attmct  ions  at  the  faira  Pup- 
«bifity;  Mctmd^  excito-cardio-inhibitory— nil  e.  nervea  pets  and  '^motions"  arc  mentioned  in  1G41,  though  the 
whose  atimalation  leads  to  an  increased  activity  of  the  earliest  specific  notice  of  Punch  in  London  seems  to  be 
taidio-inhibitoiy  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  a  conse-  that  found  in  the  overseers*  books  of  St.  Martin-in-th#- 
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FieM.B,  ]MCr4i7.    Kvchu  ia  1654  rcoords  tbai  he  saw  lliqiiffh  tlie  modem  eneiis  liad  ffcos  ken  tal§ 

ft  '*  tiiino  lion  play  fuiuiliurly  with  a  laxiib,'*  a  siTAcpfxil  ertablisoed  and  had  received  its  directJiig  fanpnlie.  ill 

*  a  lour-le>rgcd  gooee;  and  in  1C57  Hpcaksof  devoloiimcnt  was  so  fdow  that  for  fally  a  meiatiot 

Jlie-dam.'or  who  went  tlirougli  Buch  feats  t^  after  the  opening  of  Ast ley's  Amphitheatre  "  (he  pcv; 


P 
■boep«  ami  a 

liininim  ro| 


III.,  WM'niH  to  have  been  the  ori^^inul  '*  boneless  man ;"    nineteen  thKitres.    The  era  of  *' horse  speclachit.'*  b» 
anil  Williiim  Stokes,  a  funiouH  vaultcr,  in  the  iUuntra-    g&n  with  TJw  Blood-Jitxl  Knighi^  biong nt  out  in  Dllil 


iHiihne--u  feut  rfi-intHxliu^ed  in  nKMlerii  times  as  a  '''^*    Philip  Astley  died  in  18i4,  and  his  son  in  1H2I, 

tiovrliy.     lie  serniH  to  luivc  l)ccti  the  first  to  introduce  when  Davis  suocoeded  to  the  manaranent,  which  ia 

honuw  in  the  |>eri'uniiuii<*e.     (jiants,  dwarfs,  monsters,  1H30  was  taken  by  Andrew  Ducrow,  for  aome  time  tin 

and  wild  uwn  had  always  been  v>^pu!ar.    The  first  star  rider  of  Europe.    Ducrow,  who  was  bom  in  iSoiith* 

nienu^'erio  seems  to  have  appcareCi  at  Bartholomew  wark  in  17<J3,  was  famousasa  pantomimist  ere  he  bl* 

Fair  III  17()H,  in  the  *X\)Ilcetion  of  8tn\njre  and  Won-  came  an  equestrian,    lie  was  the  originator  of  (he /mm 

"  being  included  the  Noble  Casheware,  pitutiqueXy  a  series  of  studies  of  chissical  statoaiy  m 

licbouon,  an  enulc  from  Kussia,  a  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  later,  at  Franconi's,  waa  thft 


dorful  (*reaturcs 
luo]Ninl   from 


uonHter  hn^l  mi  tho  lioMnrtu  ot  Arabia.  '     "▲  rar-  ^o  ^ahs,  returning  to  iiOnaon  m  jk:24,  wncre  be  matt 

pHNintf  young  mermaid  taken  on  the  coaal  oi  Ai^jar  the  fame  of  the  Amphitheatre,  introducing  the  thci 

puliti     wan  Nliowii  in  1 74s.  unparalleled  feat  of  riding  six  horses  at  once.     In  ISSSg 

1 'hi lip  AHil4>y,  who  was  bom  in  1742,  had  sensed  in  Duvis  brought  a  peribrming  elephant  into  the  areDii 

a  oavalrv  n'giment  with  diKtinction,  and  on  his  die-  ^nd  in  1831,  Ducrow,  one  of  whose  new  riders  waa  thft 

charvo  Troni  (he  araiy,  having  already  learned  some  ^^^  of  the  famous  Stickne^^s,  produced  the  spectacb 

foatM  of  liitrM^nianHhin,  in  1770  began  his  0|>en-air  per-  of  Mnzepini,    A  mimic  Spanish  bull-fight  waa  giieii 

fomiaiKVM  at  Linibetii,  wliirh  were  re(*eivod  with  such  ycai*  l&ter.     Ducrow  died  \n  1842  of  the  shook  reodTed 

favor  (hat  he  n*|HNitod  them  in  various  cities  and  At  the  burning  of  Astley*s  for  the  thud  time,  and  tba 

(owMH.     A  Hit  a  time    ho   built  a  nide  circus  near  Amphitheatre  was  rebuilt  and  reopened  by  William 

AVostmiuHitT  Hridce,  onlv  (hosoawi  beinc  roofed  over.  Batty,  a  clever  equestrian  and  a  manager  of 


exhibitiiifc;  liis  triok-hor»i^  at  an  oarlior  hour  each  day  cerprise.     In  1855  Astlev's  was  taken  by  William  Cuok^ 

in  A  rcHini  in  Piivmlilly.  \vhon»  the  ptTfoniiaiK'e  was  who  retired  in  1860;  Hatty  then  retumed  for  a  brief 

rktMhuK  wi(hconiurinK  and  a  nhadow  pantomime.    One  8paoe;  then,  in  1S62,  Mr.  Boucicault  transformed  thi 

iifihnnirlicHt  allvcrti^^'mo^tI«  of  Asiloy's  that  has  Wen  Amphitheatre  into  the  unsuccessful  Tlieatre  Koffil, 

pn^wTviHl  iiuMiiioiis  iLs  (ho  pnuiramnie  of  tlio  entertain-  Westminster;  and  in  186H  the  phw*  waa  finally  sold, 

ment    *' hurMMiiaiwhin    bv   Mr.    Astlov,    Mr.   Tavlor,  Tenting  or  travelling  circuses  came  into  existence  ii 

Signor  Murkutrliy,  Miss' Vaugable,  and  other  trans-  England  between  1SU5  aiid  183().    At  fint  they  woe 

ciMidont    iHTforuiom."   a    miiiuot    by  two    hon«*'ii,  a  upi\n  a  most  modest  scale,  and  were  met  with  ch«|f 

ctuiiii-al  unisii'al  iniorludo.  The  Airkunini  Ixfvntit,  and  ft  fairs.     There  were  rarely  more  than  three  or  four 

••an  aiiKifiiig  exhibition  of  daniing  do::s,"     Out  of  howi^s,  of  which  perhaps  two  appeared  in  the  areaa, 

tht»  |u>hi»«h1s  k^^  ihoM^  iHTfomiamva  iVi*tlov  built  and  •pd  the  performances  were  short,  consisting  of  two  or 

o|HMuvl  (ho  Auiphiilioaire  in  ITSO,  the  pix^cnunnio  of  ^^^  acta  of  horsemanship,  some  tumbling  and  feitt 

the  time  moludiiii:  the  -cniinos*^  nhadows,"  fcat:^  of  on  the  tight -rope;  but  the  programme  waa  repeated  « 

honHMM:mship,  tumbling',  jvrtonnamvs  on  the  shuk-  oftonasllie  tent  could  be  fiUed  from  noon  nntd  uid- 

n»|H'.  laihUr*.  and  i halm,  a  burKsiuo  tMuoMrian  ait  "Vcbt.     But  as  (he  ta«te  for  equestrian  and  acrnbatie 

bv  the  oWn.  and  the  "  Knvptian  pvrsmiid  of  men  Pt^rtonnaiKVs  inori\b«od.  with  the  increase  of  wealth  (he 

pilisl  on  uuMi."'     AlvMit    (lie  muio  lime  the   K..v;d  l^volliiii:  wmjKunes  became  stronger  and  more  numo^ 

rmiis  latlorwanls  iho  Siim^v  Tlunin*^  was  eitvtod  m  '^^  aiul  pormuncnt  amphuheaires were  erected  atLif- 

HUikfriar*  K.^id  bv  \\w  eUiVr  PiUlin  and  an  inuu^-  ^^J?^^^-  Birmmcham.  >heffield,  and  other  Urge  citwi 

Iran  naiiuM  Ihuh.  s.  s.smi  i>a.ss'.n.:  undor  ilio  iii:ni.ii:c-  "^^  «^'^7^     ^^^  M^J  m.vlem circuses  in  EngUnd,  H««- 


*urivn*\i  or.  :!-.;'  Ivu  ks  ot  Ium>*^!»    .1  r<  •■.  .Mibiilsuit  »"  "*''''"  ^^-^  •-^V"''''^  *""V?^  *^  iheir  headquarters  during 

tht^tiv.  he  *ivn  *'\t  o:xv:oJ  a  lauo  ai:v:  rluAtroin  «n*^ '^■"^{'r  iv..":h*.sj>cna:ng  the  summer  in  vmiting^^ 

the  tWov-h.-ari-^-   ■*«'.  bu.lt  *iK:h.rm  lV.:::u.     ITie  P*:''"?^  I'r.  x -v  .;;  towns.     The  >cwanme8,  Guokfls, 

yvM.n.:vr  ArtUv  ,.KVr    ii.-i*.  AANmivj;  (o  \^ai^^l^  a  ^  \-^^  *"»  f'^-  -^^  •.«  «^^^  »"  Kngliah  cinnis  u- 

*nai  Uuv^.;c  w.th  M*r;c  A;iu  ikua  n*-^  ^'^^  *-^  -•'^  i^^'^i^'ni  companiea.  aie  fully  d» 
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in  Thomu  FVtMt'a  CiratM  TJfe  and  Ctrcfut  ( >-  veteran  mana^^ers  whether  the  exceHenoe  of  the  circuA* 

I  (LoniJon,  1875).     See  aim  the  same  auihor's  iierlnniicr  has  gruwn  as  nntubi}' as  the  imnortanoe  of 

MtwB  Old  Shaumt^H  and  the  Old  hwdon  /r/Z/'x  ^liun-  the  shuw.     The  earlier  companies  rc<^iiired  tiiat  each  of 

1874);  C.  W.  Montaj?ue's/?'vr'//'r//Vi/MoAf// A<////«-  the  uicnibcrs.  so  lew  in  n umbers  shuuJd  tM)»(8ora  uiuru 

^  Manager  (hmyXoWy  lH81),and,  for  the  early  hist tm'  than  one  aa*uniplishnient,  whereas  now  aA  the  ra^^e  i» 

A8tIey*B,  the  Circus  Royal,  eti'.,  the  Mnnntns  of  J,   fur  special  pertbniicrs.     It  uiaj*  be  doubted  whether  the 

E^eeiiMiro  (1824).     It  ma}*  uc  added  here  that  the  in-  roie  of  the  jester  is  of  so  frreat  importance  now,  when 

ductioo  into  the  cireiis-rins:  of  famous  pugilists  is  the  audiences  arc  so  largo  that  his  quips  cannot  be- 

i  of  recent  origin,  Astley  having  cngn^'cd  *'  Dutch  caught. 

,"  and  other  prizc-fightors  for  the  Olympic  Pavil-      l)urng  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  cinnis  madj-. 
I  about  1807.     Of  other  Kuropcan  circuses,  that  of  a  rapid  advance  in  uierit  and  in  |M)piilurity.     Bareback. 
iconi  at  Paris,  established  by  Astley  about  ]S()4,  riding  grew  in  fav<*r,  and  more  showy  g}*mnastic  per- 
B  passed  into  history  with  the  Kn^I'sh  A niplii theatre,   formances — the  tnifn'tt',  unknown  to  earlier  showmen — 
Hid  the  Circo  do  I^iee  of  Madrid  is  probably  the  finest  came  into  vogue,  and  there  was  a  notable  increase  in 
baildiiiir  of  the  sort  in  the  world.      ...  the  splendor  of  the  e<|uipments  and  accessories.     About 

The  histoiy  of  the  circus  in  America  it  is  difficult  to  IHrij)  the  American  circus  entered  upon  the  railroad 
e  with  even  approximate  accuracy.     The  profession   period,  and  "'  the  road  "  was  abandoncKl  by  all  the  great 
fiiund  noB^tematic  historian,  nor  has  there  existed  coniimnics.     Within  the  last  few  years  these  companies- 
ii  an  estabhshment  as  Astley's  to  facilitate  the  labor  have  entered  u])on  a  new  stage,  omiing  their  own  rail- 
invcstiimtion.    The  bills  of  early  shows  have  not  been  road-trsiins  and  advcrtising-c^ars ,  and  as  the  larger  or- 
nrea,  and  the  recollections  of  early  performers  and  ganizations  are  swallowing  up  the  smaller  ones  or  Ibrcing 
uioren  even  are  very  deficient  in  dates,  while  where  them  out  ol*  the  field,  the  time  seems  near  at  liand  when 
ure  given  they  are  usually  inconsistent  with  other  there  will  be  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business,  and, 
Msuienta  resting  on  similar  authority.    ISo  far  as  rec-   to  avoid  disastrous  competition,  arrangements  will  be^ 
san  be  trusted,  the  circus  business  in  the  United  made  as  to  territory  and  dates  at  the  beginnincr  of  the- 
leems  to  have  begun  at  about  the  same  time  as  season.     In  one  department  an  ambitious  mo(lcm  ex* 
iii^       uhl,  and  the  final  divergence  between  the  cir-   peri  men  t  has  proved  a  failure — the  mammoth  combi- 
if/  the  two  countries  is  uue  to  obvious  causes,   nations  with  double  or  triple  rings  being  regarded  aa. 
^ets  seems  to  have  been  the  American  Astley.   disadvantageous,  as  the  spectators  are  unable  to  follow 
^  (■  show  in  Philadelphia  was,  we  are  told,  visited  two  or  three  simultaneous  performances.    Instead  of 
an  and  his  stafl^  in  1780.    With  Kickets  the  company  being  recruited  under  the  apprentice  sys- 
m  niicrwards  associated  a  Frenchman  named   tern,  the  special  performer  now  seeks  his  engagements' 
■uumaI  or  Bouchard,  who  l)ecame  solo  manager  u|H)n  independenrly.  and,  as  a  rule,  brings  with  him  his  own 
*s  death.    Several  other  companies  were  estab-  stud  of  trained  horses  or  his  own  troupe  of  performinjT 
u  iNifore  the  dose  of  the  centur>'«  but  it  was  not  aniuials. 

u  the  decade  18:20-30  that  the  American  circus  at-       A  great  American  circus  is  a  singularly  complicated 
d  to  real  importance.    Even  then  the  average  show  and  costly  enterprise.    The  route  for  the  seasiin  having- 
ii  veiy  modest  affair.    A  company  ?rith  eight  horses  been  selected — here  the  iWilroad  system  is  of  priceless 
as  many  performers  was  a  strong  one.    Tlie  *'  tent  '*   advantage,  as  long  runs  can  be  made  at  night  afler  the 
ejlyan  enclosure  of  canvas,  seats  had  not  yet  performance — the  railroad-contracting-agent  setsoutto 
uovised,  and  the  advertising  arrangements  were  make  arrangements  for  transuortation  and  assure  liim- 
r       nrimitive,  a  single  poster  of  one  sheet  servinsr  to  self  that  the  tunnels  and  briuges  on  each  line  will  per- 
^he  curiosity  of  a  village.    The  circus,  travelling   mit  the  passage  of  the  cars.     lie  may  be  said  to  precede 
m  (evening  peribrmances  being  practically  impos-  the  show  by  three  months,  and  is  followed  by  tne  con- 
.  jeeanse  of  tne  absence  of  any  aevioe  for  illumi-  tracting-agents,  who  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  its  ar- 
:  the  ring),  announced  itself  at  daybreak,  and  the   rival  have  concluded  arrangements  for  supplies  of  food 
amme  inclnded  only  feats  of  strength,  leaping,    and  fora^e^  leased  sites,  and  obtained  licenses  and  bill* 
'■uiMng,  rope-walking,  riding  without  a  bridle^  ana  like    board  pnvileges.    A  few  days  later  comes  the  fir«t  ad- 
pie  performances,  tne  place  of  the  clown  being  taken    vertising-car,  gorgeous  with  paint  and  gilding  and  loud 
ij  a  comic  vocalists    About  18H0  more  ambitious  ideas   with  a  steam-organ  or  some  similar  mijsical  ai^parvitus, 
nm  to  prevail :  the  mammoth  show  of  Furdy,  Welch   and  containing  paste- vats  and  posters  (some  made  up 
Da  took  the  field  with  twenty-ibur  gray  horses  and    of  no  less  than  G4  sheets),  and  a  force  of  men  who  pro- 
Mind  of  eijrht  pieces ;  the  real  tent  was  substi-   ceed  to  display  the  placards,  mail  circulars,  and  dis- 
Lvu  auf  the  canvas  enclosure ;  a  method  of  lighting   tribute  litho>a^phs.    It  is  followed  closely  bv  the  ex« 
he  rins  with  candles  in  a  frame  around  the  centre-pole   ^ursion-a|?ent,  who  arranges  fo?  special  trains  irom  the 
ras  devised:  the  corps  of  canvasmcn,  charged  with  the   neighboring  towns  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  and  adver- 
roric  of  pitening  the  tent  and  preparing  the  ring,  came   tiscs  time  and  rates.    A  second  advertising-car  follows 
0  being :  and  an  advance-agent  was  employed.     I  lis    ^ith  a  new  set  of  posters,  and  all  imaginable  devices  fo; 
es  at  nrst  were  to  precede  the  circus  by  l^wt  a  day   obtaining  publicity  are  resorted  to  by  the  press-agents, 
«  i^iTO,  and  by  his  conversational  powers  and  popular  school  visitors,  distributors  of  bills  and  lithographs,  ex- 
ners  work  up  the  people  of  the  town  to  a  profitable   hibiton  of  stcreopticons,  etc,  etc.,  who  complete  the 
nyJi  of  excitement,  the  arrival  of  the  troupe  and  its   work  of  advertising  the  performance.    Where  one  con- 
;nuid  puade  completing  the  work.    In  due  time  he   tract  for  $70,0(M)  worth  of  posters  has  been  made,  and 
ittainea  to  the  dignitv  of  a  special  vehicle,  nor  was  it   a  single  company  has  been  preceded  by  70  or  80  a^'ents 
OOg  before  posters  and  advertisements  were  called  upon   and  subordinate  employ^,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intel- 
f^  ■«]       B,  and  not  merely  to  reinforce,  his  elofiuence.    ligence-coms,  charged  with  obtaining  niformatiou  as  to 
li       circus-biils,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,   all  local  affairs,  such  as  the  condition  of  crops  and  trade 
Ai        e  been  eniployeti  about  1840  to  announce  or  the  days  on  which  wages  are  paid  and  fairs  or  gaili- 
■iBj       biAAianoes  of  Van  Amburgh.    It  is  doubted  by   erings  are  held,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ijideratand  ihat 
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foores  of  IhonsciidB  of  dollani  have  been  expended  be-  fidence.    Not  only  us  ihe  proooi  of  edneatioD  for  Ai 

fore  the  first  performance  is  given.  ^  ^  ring  severe,  but  the  businera  itiielf,  wben^  ODoe  m» 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  to  carry  ont  a  military  tered,  demands  sobrietv  and  oonstant  trainiiiff,  intifr 

ccniparisun,  follows  the  scouts  and  advanced  guard  in  perance,  or  even  indolence,  being  iiuurions  to  nent 

one  train  or  two  or  three  trains,  according  to  the  size  and  muscle,  which  must  always  be  at  their  hot   So 

of  the  company.     Everything  has  been  packed  with  exacting  is  the  work  during  ihe  soa^n,  which  hia 

due  regard  to  convenience  and  economy  of  space,  and  firum  24  to  30  weeks,  that  the  pertormer,  even  if  he 

the  men  have  been  drilled  in  their  duties  till  they  have  could  safely  indulge  in  dissipation,  lacks  the  tine. 

ao(|uired  military  accuracy  and  prompitude.     Where  Nor  are  the  rewards  of  the  profession  great    Bm- 

Buch  a  oirous  company  includes  m)in  500  to  600  men,  back  riders  may  be  set  down  as  receiving  from  |l(k)to 

3U0  or  40()  horses,  20  elephants,  and  some  hundreds  $200  a  week  during  the  season,  and  |)ad  riden  firen 

of  show  animals,  and  a  number  of  tents,  one  of  which  $70  to  $100.     Clowns  may  obtain  salaries  of  finim  ^ 

is  500  feet  by  3'JO,  the  necessity  for  system  and  skill  is  to  $100.    Giants,  if  well  known  and  popular,  mi^  ooo- 

apparent.    The  largest  canvas  outfit  yet  made  for  an  mand  $200,  but  a  new  giant  will  not  obtain  more  tha 

American  circus  cost  about  $43,00(),  the  tents  and  their  a  tenth  of  that  sum.     About  the  same  salaries  in 

dimcusiuns  being  as  follows :  Circus  tent,  466  x  270 ;  paid  to  dwarfs,  in  whom  intelligen'^e  is  an^  im]iartaat 

menagerie,  370x120;  museum,  210x100;  dressing-  consideration.     The  prices  paid  tu  cariosities  nngt 

loom  tent,  170  x  90;  cottage  entnmoe,  40  x  40;  seven  from  $5  to  $500  a  week,  the  double-headed  wumu 

horse-tents,  each  40  x  90;  two  side-show  tents,  each  commanding  the  latter  remuneration,  and  the  avenge 

loo  X  60;    seven   refreshmen^tents,    each    30  x  20;  "  beautiful  Circassian "  the  former.    As  for  ordinaiT 

cook-house  tents,  one  100  x  40.  and  two  others,  each  performers,  their  wages  are  moderate  and  are  wel 

7ox:^;  kitchen-tent,  40x40;  blacksmith-tent,  45x40;  earned.    As  the  engagements  dose  with  the  season, 

barber-shop,  45  x  40.    To  handle  this  canvas  300  can-  and  many  of  the  performers  own  their  own  studs  or 

vasmen  are  required.    As  three  performances  are  ire-  troupes,  the  manager's  expenses  are  greatly  rednoed 

quently  given  m  the  day,  and  always  two,  work  ia  during  the  winter,  though  the  oost  of  maintaining  i 

Dc^un  at  the  moment  the  tndns  arrive.    The  forage-  huge  stable  and  a  lar^  menagerie,  with  from  15  to  30 

wagon  is  first  de8|>atched,  unless  a  local  contractor  has  elephants,  in  idleness  is  still  very  great^    The  solntioi 

been  resorted  to,  and  the  horse-tents  and  those  for  the  of  the  problem.  How  to  utilize  a  great  circos  in  maigh 

graminivorous  animals  are  set  up,  while  simultaneouslv  time?  will  probably  be  found  in  permanent  boildingi  is 

uie  cooks  prepare  breakfast  and  the  smiths  begin  work  the  great  cities,  and  performan(«8  from  which  the  moel 

upon  jobs  of  horseshoeing  or  repairs.    While  the  sur-  costly  special  attractions  will  be  eliminated,  dependenee 

vcyors  are  lading  out  the  canvas  citv  their  assistants  being  rather  placed  upon  repilar^*' acta,"  aoeh  as  (bond 

follow  them  with  tent-stakes,  which  are  no  sooner  favor  at  an  earlier  day.    \\  hen  it  is  remembered  thit 

dropped  than  they  are  driven  home,  the  work  of  the  running  expenses  of  a  great  circus  are  irom  $3000 

bearing  and  levelling  the  arena  proceeding  while  the  to  $4000  a  day.  that  the  menagerie  will  remeaeiita 

poles  axe  rising  to  receive  the  canvas.     Even  more  investment  of  half  a  million  or  more,  ana  that  the 

important  than  the  levelling  and  banking  up  with  accident  of  bad  weather,  a  poor  crop,  a  heated  polil^ 

nicetv  and  solidity  of  the  ring  is  the  work  of  setting  iced  campaign,  or  an  epidemic  is  always  to  be  luoked 

up  the  machinery  for  the  performances,  solidity  of  for,  the  responsibility  undertaken  bv  a  maiu^er  aad 

construction  being  not  of  greater  consequence  than  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  greatest  ikl 

aocura^y  of  acUustment,  so  that  the  same  feat  shall  and  the  most  careful  economjr  will  be  apparent 
day  afler  dsy  be  attempted  under  absolutely  identical      For  a  long  time  the  circus  in  the  United  States,  «* 

conditions.     The  morning  parade  is  not  merely  an  pecially  in  New  England,  was  placed  oiftder  the  ban  n 

advertisement,  but  sen-es  the  purpose  of  giving  the  a  thing  disreputable,  immoral,  and  vulgar.    Throogh 

hor»cs  and  other  animals  their  desirable  daily  exercise,  the  devemess  and  foresight  or  the  most  prominent  of 

When  the  performance  is  concluded  at  night  the  work  modem  managers,  who  have  skilfully  kept  in  the  hn^ 

of  removal  is  as  swift  and  i^-stematic,  a  notable  gain  of  ground  the  edncational  inflnencea  of  the  menagerie, 

time  resulting  from  the  employment  of  sleeping-cars,  and  have  enlisted  louiing  divines  and  lood  celeoiitiei 

For  the  performance  itself  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  in  the  work  of  praising  theur  *^  great  moral  showa** 

the  programme  of  a  great  circus  does  not  offer,  the  these  pr^udioes  nave  been  oyeruome,  and  where  the 

staple  of  course  remaining  feata  of  horsemanship  and  circus  is  not  popular  now  it  is  noon  coonomio  nthcr 

gymnastics  and  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts  in  cages  or  than  upon  moral  ^unds.    Th      in  some  districts  of 

of  trained  animals.    In  the  department  of  sensational  Michigan  the  mining  oompan  ve  nl      i  the  nil* 

gymnastics  notable  progress  has  been  made  of  late  roads  under  bonds  notto  briuis  uu  ur      nageriee 

years  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  such  as  pow-  into  their  territonr  on  aooount  of  tlw  m      of  the 

erful  combinations  of  springs  shooting  the  performer  workmen.    At  Patersoii,  N.  J.,  it  1       v«uiJ>  wdensiF 

many  feet  into  the  air,  cannon  from  vrhich  performers  tempted  to  keep  circuses  oat  by  putk       the  Co 

are  shot  by  the  force  of  springs  or  in  some  cases  of  up  to  $1000,  and  now,  when  the  show  i     yt     i 

gunpowder,  and  apparatus  for  "aerial  dancing,**  with  mills  are  shut  down.    At  Newark  the  j     uiuiM.u 

irl  ich,  by  tne  employment  of  springs,  counterbalancing  estimate  their  loss  through  the  visit  o&  a  c 


weights,  and  invisible  wires,  the  dancer  bounds  down  $15,000  a  day.    At  Montreal  in  1882  cb 

friMu  or  up  to  extraordinary  heights.   No  little  progress,  were  forbidden  at  the  request  of  the  R4 

too.  has  been  made  in  tnining  young  equestrians  uy  the  clergy.    Bodies  of  sharpers  and  pickpoel        %n 

introduction  of  the  "  mechanic,**  a  cord-and-pulley  ar-  follow  a  company  on  its  travels,  and  to  takii  — 

rangement  fastened  to  the  rider's  clothing,  the  cord  thecrowdsand  the  laxity  of  rural  poKoei 

runinog  through  an  arm  working  freely  about  a  central  ply  their  dishonest  trades.    Howei 

post,  And  being  held  by  the  trainer,  who  in  the  event  ganizations  have  come  into  existence  lua 

of  a  fuii  or  a  misstep,  prevents  the  rider  frt)m  receiving  chi^sesof  hangers-on  have  been  driven  1 

any  shui\k  or  ix\jury  that  would  at  least  impair  his  eon-  as  disorder  and  crimes  of  violence  an 
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(!■■  o  ocnagto  mode  of  itaaa  <tf  the  me  of  «  v^hrs   >  rmr:  ':? 

ndkfdnaEeMBiert,ndif  diedeptliofvuer  x&:c  ci--' 

■!■  Ifftotcftthittaai  ofrightmdici.ai'accia  ciaeiE:::;  =.  ;-.  m  jt 

tm Mfaa^ tlw Iuhu  me  Umg  aSowed  to  k£  utixt  l-.-wtt  naer^ei  ::t  r».-%.-t'^i   l:-rf-^r.  ^.ictkUrh-to 

ths  mo-  OM  i>  put  OB.    Tlie  vmlb  may  be  »».«  c-f   ;!'jec=i!=e  i*  r'Oe  of  E.: = ii  v'ui«l     He  forobd'tba 

MOM^wilkaliinaKOftiridb,  well  vet  ■Bitlt'jr>i:rL*T  ::J^^ta:'' '' lZ  *.L^  ;r:r:o.^  :&  uerime  it.  u^j  then 

Mdid  m  bfdiu&e  obmh.    Hm?  thxbtea  &:':•-%  *^l>a7:£:i  -.1^=  V  ttaTj  tu^ca  l«jc«»d  what  had 

bottMB  rivnld  not  bo  Itto  than  ibne-oerentha  of  iLt  'ije^.n  U«r  =l ;>.«=■:  cp^^  :L«3i. 

W^L    Hw  top^  aay  be  «OTB«d  villi  flaK-«o(K>  w  ,   T^  '^tzii ''rr.zin     it  ifA  kri.Tn  to  tie  EnzIIah 


nhaK>:oe.  ;**:  ■-*  :<T=  "siUTe"  ii  t»6J  u  »7noc-.moafl  with 

-ode  *  Oizi^  '■-      A  "iiirva"  wm  Ir  the  oca.niiii  kw  defined 

feet  deep  b&i  u  ^  uij  p^nc-s  lorn  w-I'.tio  tLe  idnz'E  dominions 

, ane  Qte  for-  c  bom   iir-j».i  of  EndUh  parena.    "The  atainia 

■III  iiiMiiii   w  fmroB  lOB  erfl  oSectB  of  froiL  of  25  Eiw.  HL  a  2.  7  Axoe  c  5.  ani  4  Geo.  IL  c. 

OhtWM  m  boOMO^  vfaea  kige.  an  ude  of  a  ejlia-  -^  bare  R>n>«vha-.  a]*.erei  the  lav  in  thif  respect  {  ^ 

da^fbnbof  b(ala-inB,ofRthidci>eM(^oiie-drbth  r«sons  I'jm  wi-.hin  ;h*  kiDz's  dominions  are  natiTeoi 

for  ibf  lop  rirf^teodiing  two  and  ahalf  andanj  petsonboni  abroa-i  whrjge  f»:her  is  an  Engliah 

ihe   tijp.  ii>i   mth  each  Iowa  linf  oot'  naiiTe-bom  Bnl;6(i  Is  id  Uke  maDD^r  a  oatiTe. 
.f  an  inch  th.::k«  than  the  one  abore.    The       AH  persona  are  ciizeo!  of  the  Uaiied  Sutca  who 

^  _Jtde  each  Mhe?  Tilrontjwallj.  andarenreted  ar«  within  the  jiiHadi<^:on  and  alle^ance  of  the  United 

_  oiidked  on  the  eAga  ifco  boOeo.  .States,  and  a  person  may  t«  a  citlien  of  the  United 

iMBeWMtfentoBbianHodeof  eedar.     TberBtar  >''iateo  without  being  a  dtizen  of  any  paittcular  State. 

-  ' —   *"'  -Ho  A  tho  top  oad  moeaae  b  A  citiien  of  one  Stale  is  l^  the  Constitution  coano^ 
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tried  tliA  righUi  and  privileges  of  citizeimhip  in  eveiy  right  to  bear  anna,  immimity  from  the  ({iiuteriii^of 

other  State.     Pcmons  bom  within  amr  part  of  the  aoldiers  in  any  home  in  time  ot  peaoBy  immimHjy  agamt 

territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  who  ^eral  wanrants,  the  right  to  trial  hy  jniy,  tiie  nijiA 

withdrew  therefn^m  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  terri-  m  criminal  cases  to  a  grand  jury,  immonity  from  bang 

tTiiy  in  question  bv  the  United  States,  are  not  aooount-  twice  putin  jeopardy  of  life  or  hmb  for  the  same offiBBoe, 

ed  to  be  citizens  thereof.    All  persons  bom  out  of  the  immunity  m>m  the  oUigation  to  testify  against  of 'i 

Emito  of  the  United  States  whose  fathers  were  at  the  time  self,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial^  to  have  a  copy  of  the  m* 

of  their  births  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  like  privilege,  dictment,  to  be  oonnronted  with  the  witnesses,  to  hsn 

but  (ho  right  of  citizenship  does  not  descend  to  per-  compulsory  process  to  compel  the  attemiaooe  of  wit- 

hDUH  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States,  nesses,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  comiael,  imnniBi^ 

An  alien  may  Yxicome  a  citizen  provided  he  has  rended  from  excessive  bail  and  from  cruel  and  uiumal  pnaiak- 

in  the  country  for  five  jreurs  and  is  duly  naturalized  ments.  In  addition,  it  is  provided  that  no  persons  duH 

i>(!<x)rding  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Conj^ress.  bedeprivedof  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  doe  no- 

(See  Naturalization.  )   V7omcn,  married  and  single,  cess  of  law,  and  that  private  property  shall  not  be  tun 

are  citizens,  and  so  are  minorn :  hut  an  Indian  is  not  a  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.   SnbstantiiQf 

citizen  unless  he  has  abandoned  his  tribal  relations  and  similar  provisions  are  inserted  in  the  BiDs  of  Bi^ 

Ixicn  duly  taxed.    Bv  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  embodied  in  the  various  State  oonstitutionfl.    ThecnO 

the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States  negroes  and  all  rights  thus  guaranteed,  though  apparently  ample  at 

other  races  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  the  time  of  tneir  enactment  to  secure  the  nghts  of  the 

are  mode  citizens  thereof,  and  of  the  particular  State  people^  were  found  towards  the  dose  of  Uie  War  of  tke 

in  which  they  reside.  Kebellion  to  have  become  inadequate  for  that  porpoae. 

Kvory  person  owes  allegiance  to  the  state  whereof  The  ratification  in  the  year  1865  of  the  ThiiteentK 

he  is  a  citizen,  and  the  question  has  been  much  mooted  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  abolishing^  daveiy  ind 

as  to  whether  ho  is  ever  at  liberty  to  shake  off  his  involuntary  servitude  throughout  the  United  Stato, 

allegiaiu;e.    It  was  formerly  well  settled  in  England  that  occasioned  a  ^reat  change  m  the  whole  social  ststai 

no  iinj|;Iish  citizen  could  by  removal,  naturalization,  or  of  the  population.    Among  the  first  acts  of  kgiflktioB 

otherwise  renounce  his  allegianoe  to  the  British  Crown,  adopted  by  several  of  the  States  in  the  legislative  bodiM 

The  same  principle  also  formerly  obtained  to  some  which  claimed  to  be  in  their  normal  lelationa  to  tke 

extent  in  the  United  States.    The  doctrine  of  per-  Federal  Gbverament  were  laws  which  imposed  npoi 

S Mutual  allegiance  is   now^  however,  j^enerally  aban-  the  colored  race  onerous  disabilitieB  and  budenSbtai 

loned  among  civilized  nations.    The  nght  of  personal  curtailed  their  rights  in  the  pursoit  of  life,  Bberty*,  sad 

expatriation  is  secured  by  numerous  treaties,  and  is  property  to  such  an  extent  that  their  frMdomwasoT 

foHt  Whining,  if  it  has  not  already  become,  an  acknow-  little  value.    They  were  in  some  States  finfaiddeB  y> 

ledtfcd  principle  of  international  law.  appear  in  the  towns  in  any  other  character  than  menial 

A  citizen  is  entitled  to  claim  from  a  state,  in  return  servants.    The;^  were  required  to  reside  on  and  oohi- 

for  Lis  all(M<iance,  protedtion  for  his  person  and  prop-  vate  the  soil,  without  the  right  to  purchase  or  owb  it 

erty.     lie  has,  therefore,  always  a  right  to  sue  in  its  They  were  excluded  from  many  oooupaticma  of  oia, 

courts  and  to  demand  poKu^e  protection  and  such  diplo-  and  were  not  permitted  to  give  tesdmony  in  aoy  oi  tbf 

niatio  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  as  will  ensure  courts  in  any  case  where  a  white  man  was  a  pu^T* 
liis  safety  and  right  of  property.    A  wrong  to  the       These  circumstances  forced  upon  Congxeas  the  adop- 

perHDii  or  pro|>ert  v  of  a  citizen  is  by  the  law  of  nations  tion  of  some  measures  by  which  the  rights  of  the  freed- 

a  woll-nHH)gniB(Hl  ctisiut  l>eUi.    A  citizen  is  not,  how-  men,  in  accordance  with  the  manifest  intention  of  the 

ever,  entitled,  as  such,  to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise.  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Gon8titation»  might  be 

WonuMi  and  minors,  therefore,  though  citizens,  are  not  ascertained  and  enforced.   ^  Accordingly,  on  Apnl  % 

entitled  to  vote.  (l.  L.,  JR.)  1866,  a  bill  was  enacted  designed  to  protect  aD  pefsoBi 

CIVIL  DKATII,  the  state  of  a  person  who,  though  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights  and  to  fniiuik 

posM'ssing  natural  .  ie.  Xwxa  lost  all  nis  civil  rights,  and  the  means  of  their  vindication.    It  was  1^  the  tens 

as  to  thoiii  is  diHMiuMl  dead.  of  this  act  provided  that  all  persons  bom  in  the  Umlei 


}^K^  wlu'H'  x\  man  wns  exixunmunioatod  by  the  proper  and  color,  without  regard  to  anv  previous  conditaon  of 
oivlosiustioal  authority  or  attaintoii  by  due  process  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  puuih- 
hiw.  ment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  should  have  bees 


„  oivillv  do.Hd.  (u  L.,  JR.)  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  |»oceedings  frr  the 

OlVlIi  UllMlTS  aw  those  which  are  acixmlod  to  a  aemurity  of  person  and  property  as  were  ei\jc^  ly 

por^^m  simpb*  as  a  niombcr  of  a  ctuuniunitv  or  nation,  white  citizens,  and  should  be  salgect  to  K^<>  ponieb- 

By  virtuo  of  tho  pnninions  of  tho  original  todcral  Con-  monts.  puns,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other;  a^ybw, 

lit  It  ut  ion  and  tho  first  twolvo  ainondinonts  thon.>of,  cer-  statute,  onlinance,  regulation,  or  costom  to  the  oos- 

uin  rights  uro  ^uarant<HHi  whioh  an^  in  thoir  natuit^  trar>'  notwithstanding.    The  act  then  farther  impoeed 

alnu^  pim*l>'  oivil    Suoh  an*  tho  right  to  the  writ  of  oonain  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  rifhts  theraa 

haWas  l>l^^plut.  iinmunit y  fnuu  rx^post-r\%cto  laws,  equal-  doiOanM.  and  gave  appropriate  criminal  and  avil  leme- 

ity  of  latest  ion.  friHHiom  of  roligion,  of  spotvh«  and  of  dicA.    The  provisions  of  this  act  were  no  doobi  snffo- 

tho  prow«  tho  right  to  awi'mblo  poavvably  and  to  poti-  ently  exnlioiU  and.  if  valid,  were  admirably  calmitM**^ 

tion  the  Oovonuaent  fitr  a  rodrow  of  gricvancea,  the  to  guara  those  rights  which  they  *were  mtended  It 
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There  was,  however,  serious  reason  to  doubt  proper  proceeding:  for  redress.    Jurisdiction  over  all 

the  oonstitationality  of  the  measure.    In  the  year  1856,  such  proceedings  is  vested  in  the  United  States  courts, 

Cluef-Justice  Taney  had  in   the  case  of  Bred  Scott  and  the  right  of  appeal  secured.    Further  stringent 

anixnuioed  that  persons  of  the  African  racCj  thoup:h  i>rovision8  are  made  in  case  of  conspiracv  or  insurreo 

free,  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  tion  to  deprive  any  such  person  of  his  rights  or  immu 

meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  were  therefore  not  nities,  the  President  being  authorized  to  employ  the 

entitled  to  any  rights  and  privilejges  as  such.    However  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation  to  suppress  such 

maeh  the  current  of  popular  feeling  might  have  altered,  conspiracy  or  insurrection,  and  even,  if  necessity  re- 

this  decision  remained  unreversed  as  tne  judgment  or  quires,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeoi 

the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  land.    It  was  more  than  carjom, 

doahtnil  whether  Congress  could  confer  citizenship  and  ^  Other  and  further  provisions  of  the  same  kind  have 
the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  a  race  whom  the  Supreme  since  been  adopted,  ^y  the  act  of  Feb.  16,  1875,  it  is 
Court  had  pronounced  not^  to  be  entitled  thereto  under  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  jury 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  *Moreover,  even  if  the  service  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
validity  of  the  act  was  admitted,  it  was  thought  that  of  servitude,  and  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
the  ri«it8  of  a  class  of  persons  still  suffering  under  a  officer  charged  with  the  summoning  of  a  jury  to  make 
ban  of  prejudice  could  never  be  deemed  entirely  secure  a  discrimination  illegal  under  the  above  act  The  right 
when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  un-  of  Congress,  however,  to  legislate  ujpon  this  subject  is 
friendly  m^jori^^  in  Congress  to  strip  them  of  those  limited.  It  cannot  establish  rules  ox  law  for  the  regu* 
rights  py  repealing  the  act  by  which  the  rights  had  lation  of  private  rights  generally.  This  is  the  appro- 
been  conferred,  it  was  evidently  most  proper  to  have  priate  functioti  of  the  States.  It  can  only  provide 
those  rights  settled  in  the  most  authoritative  and  con-  modes  of  redress  against  the  operation  of  State  law  and 
elusive  manner.  A  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  the  action  of  State  officers  wnen  these  are  subversive 
Federal  Constitution  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Con-  of  the  ^ndamental  rights  specified  in  the  Fourteenth 
gross  to  the  lenslatures  of  the  vanous  States  on  June  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  accord- 
l6»  1866,  in  the  terms  following:  **  All  persons  bom  ingly  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
or  natnralized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  States  (Oct  15,  1883)  ^  that  a  law  providing  that  all 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  or  the  United  States  persons  within  the  United  States  snaU  be  entitled  to 
sad  of  the  States  wherein  thev  reside.  No  State  shall  the  Ml  and  equal  ei\joyment  of  the  accommodations, 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi-  advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  inns,  public  con- 
leges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  ve^nces,  theatres,  and  the  like«  subject  only  to  the  con« 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  ditions  and  limitations  established  bv  law  and  appli- 
or  property  without  due  process  of  la^,  nor  deny  to  any  cable  alike  to  citizens  of  every  race  ana  color^  regaraless 
pencm  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  of  any  previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  imposing  a 
the  law."  Subsequent  sections  declared  the  mode  in  heav:^  penaltv  for  the  violation  of  its  provisions,  is  un- 
wbidi  representatives  should  be  apportioned  amon^  the  constitutional  and  void.  Whetherj  however.  Congress 
several  States;  prohibited  the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  has  a  right  by  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent  such 
vpi  male  dtizen  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  f  t  par-  discrimination,  snould  it  actusdly  occur  or  be  sanctioned 
tHqMtkm  in  rebellion  or  other  crime ;  prohibited  any  by  State  laws,  has  not  been  determined. 
Mason  who  bad  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  Hie  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  have 
States,  and  who  had  subsequently  engaged  in  insurrec-  received  judicial  construction  in  a  great  number  of 
tion  <Nr  rebellion  a^nst  the  same,  from  filling  anv  na-  cases.  It  has  been  decided  that  they  do  not  require 
tional  or.  State  office,  unless  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  merely  equalitv  of  privileges  and  immunities,  but  that 
vote  should  remove  the  disabiUty:  established  the  the  same  shall  be  absolutely  unabridged  and  unim- 
validity  of  the  public  debt:  forbade  the  assumption  paired.  States  may,  however,  pass  laws  regulating 
either  \fs  a  State  or  by  the  United  States  oi  any  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  their  own  citizens, 
debt  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  agunst  provided  they  do  not  abridge  the  privileges  and  immu- 
the  national  GK)venmient  j  prohibited  in  like  manner  nities  of  citizens  of  the  iTnited  States*  The  States 
the  asBomption  of  any  daun  for  the  loss  or  emancipa-  may  therefore,  it  seems,  prohibit  miscegenation,  the 
tkn  of  any  .«4ave ;  and  conferred  upon  Congress  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  like,  and  may  re- 
power  to  enforce  all  the  foregoing  provisions  by  appro-  strict  the  right  to  practise  law  to  the  male  sex.  In 
priate  legidation.  ^  This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the  California  it  nas  been  decided  that  a  State  law  is  valid 
H^datores  of  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-six  States,  and  which  excludes  Chinese  from  testifying  in  any  cause  to 
was  aooordindy,  on  July  28, 1868,  duly  promulgiUed  as  which  a  white  person  is  a  parly.  It  seems,  however, 
part  of  the  Constitution.  that  this  law  must,  under  the  Civil  Bights  Bill,  be  so 
The  main  purrK)se  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  construed  as  to  exclude  the  testimony  of  Chinese  for 
was  to  seoore  to  the  colored  ]»opulation  of  the  country  or  against  negroes  equaUy  with  whites.  Any  State 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  Its  operation  may  pass  appropriate  police  laws  for  the  protection  of 
was  not,  however,  confined  solely  to  such  persons.  It  the  health  and  morals  of  its  citizens,  and  these  will  not 
applied  equally  to  arsons  of  all  other  races  bom  or  be  deemed  invalid,  even  though  they  ma^  incidentally 
naturalised  in  the  United  States.  Congress  has  en-  restrict  the  immunities  or  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
Ibroed  the  amendment  by  a  very  stringent  enactment  United  States.  Although  it  is  clear  that  the  right  to 
m^proved  April  20,  1871,  by  the  terms  of  which  it  is  serve  upon  juries  must  be  ei\joyed  indifierenUy  by  the 
in  sohstanoe  provided  that  any  person  who  shall,  under  colored  race  and  the  white,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
eokr  of  law.  sulyect  or  cause  to  be  subjected  any  per-  it  is  a  portion  of  the  privileges  or  immuniti^  of  a  col- 
son  within  tne  jurisdiction  of  die  United  States  to  the  ored  citizen  to  have  a  juiv  in  a  cause  to  which  he  is  a 
deprifBtion  of  any  rights,  privueges,  or  immunities  se-  partv  partly  conipoeed  of  his  own  race.  The  contrary 
eared  hf  the  Conrtitution.  shall  oe  liable  to  t^e  party  nas  been  decidedfby  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
iqjined  m  any  aotion  at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  States.    All  State  laws  or  Darts  of  Jaws  inconsistent 
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iMi  ihe  proyiMons  of  the  FourteeDth  Amendment  to  in  the  moral  or  phywnl  qnalitiei  neodfld  hrHhaam^ 

Ihe  Constitution  were  abrogated  by  ita  adoption.  effideiiGy.    Tboie  would  leafe  the  wlaaHon  viiallrti 

Tlie  righUi  lecnred  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the  head  of  the  department  in  vUoh  the  nam 

were,  it  will  bo  observed,  aolelv  the  rights  of  cidaen-  occorB.  bat  would  make  the  tenme  either  ftr  gjod 

ahip  in  the  United  States.    No  rights,  therefore,  not  behavior  <Nr  finr  a  fixed  term,  and  denifa  the  magaat 

Dooemarily  appendant  to  citizenship  were  conferred  of  the  power  of  ^iff*ni««J  except  ftr  oann.    Ikw 

by  the  constitutional  mnt    The  right  of  suffrage  is  who  are  of  this  wa^  of  thinking  bdisfe  that  if  di 

not  noccsHarily  implied  from  citizenshii).    Women,  for  power  of  arbitrary  dismissal  were  taken  away,  anpnir 

example,  have  always  been  deemed  citizens,  and  yet  officers  would,  for  the  sake  of  thar  own  lepotatioB,  k 

fcnorallv  have   been  denied  the  riffht  of  suffrage,  carefdl  in  the  seleotion  of  their  soborduBatea,  and  tliit 

leiuie  tnis  right  is  not  regarded  as  naving  been  con-  their  judgment  would  prove  injnaotioe  a  iorer  tsstcf 

ferrtd  upon  them  by  the  Constitution  where  it  is  with-  fitness  than  any  examination.    The  firienda  of  ooaqNli- 

held  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  tive  examination  oppose  to  this  view  the  poasMerrtiw 

For  the  same  reason  the  grant  of  citizenshij)  to  the  that  without  the  power  of  aiUtiaiy  diiimiB»l  Boheid 

negro  was  not  deemed  to  cany  with  it  the  right  of  of  a  department  can  be  held  raqmuiUe  ftr  the  nmr 

Huffm^e.  Popular  sentiment  was,  however,  overwhelm-  administration  of  his  office,  Irat  that  abuses  ca  tn 

ingly  in  favor  of  conferring  this  right  Accordingly,  OD  power  would  not  occur  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  fl 

Fell.  20, 18C9,  a  Fiflecnth  Amendment  to  the  Constita-  vacancies  except  through  the  examinatioti.    The  sape- 


rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  who  were  to  fill  them.  So -that  the  advocates  of  (hi 
not  Ijo  denied  or  abridged,  by  the  United  States  or  b^  reform  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two  nlsfa  nw 
any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi-  composed  of  those  who  wouM  effect  it  by  raatariolioai 
tion  of  servitude.  The  Congress  snail  nave  power  to  on  toe  power  of  dismissal,  and  the  other  of  thoae  who 
enforce  this  article  bv  appropriate  legislation.  \  ery  would  effect  it  by  restrictions  <m  the  power  of  maatr 
Ht  ringont  acts  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  ment  The  former  would  guard  the  exit  from  the  bh^ 
United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  the  vice,  the  latter  the  entrance  to  it 
Union  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  above  Out  of  the  qrstem  of  appointment  hy  &VQr  tai 
amendment  were  passed  on  May  31,  1870,  and  Feb.  dismissal  at  will  the  theory  Uiat  the  offioea  were  tlie 
2H,  1871,  all  of  which  still  remain  in  force.  property  of  the  party  in  P9wer  ^w  naturally,  anl 

The  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  invest  found  expressionrm  the  pramoe  which  seemed  to  Duv 
the  oitizons  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  right  sprung  up  at  an  earlv  date  of  inviting  or  oootpdliig 
within  the  prot(H*iing  power  of  Congress.    They  take  tne^mcers.  under  a  thinly-veiled  threat,  to  ma£e  ooa- 


away  the  authority  of  any  State  to  discriminate  against  tributions  nrom  their  sakries  to  t 

oitizoiiH  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race,  color,   of  the  party,  under  the  name  of  " 

or  pnu'ious  condition  of  servitude,  but  leave  the  power  practice  was  defended  by  the  argument  that  if  Chi 

of  tho  SttttoA  to  disi'riminate  upon  all  other  grounds,   party  were  defeated  and  expelled  finom  power  tk 


.jpeUing  the  assaidts  of  the  oppontion  at  the  polk 
(l.  L. ,  JR. )  llieir  livelihood,  it  was  said,  depended  upon  the  renk 
(nVlIi  8KUVICK  RKFORM  is  the  name  given  in  of  the  elecUon,  and  therefore  thor  eonoeni  in  tUi 
tho  UnittMi  Statics  to  i^crtain  cbanfros  in  the  mode  of  result  was  greater  than  that  of  other  TOtenL  Thdr 
np|>ointiiig  subonlinato  oflii^ors  and  in  the  conditions  of  dismissal  was  of  course  made  certain  1^  the  previoai 
t  noir  toiiunv  Thono  ohangos  are — tho  substitution  of  exclusion  of  voters  bebnging  to  the  oppoation,  as  waA, 
wuno  uuhIo  of  Mvuring  adniit^ion  to  the  servii^  of  the  firom  the  public  service.  It  oould  not  oe  expected  (hit 
(]t)viTniiiont  which  shall  Ih>  acivssiblo  to  all  for  selec-  if  one  party  when  in  possession  treated  the  offices  as 
tion  Umnii!:)!  tho  favor  cither  of  the  IVsidcnt  or  of  its  property,  the  other  partv  when  it  came  intoposMS^ 
niciiiU'rs  ofronmx'w ;  the  suMitution  of  tenure  either  sion  would  distribute  and  hold  them  on  aniy  different 
during  K^hhI  UMiavior  iiuleiinitely  or  for  a  fixed  lem  theor::^.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  that  "to 
for  (enun^  at  will :  and  |m>inotum  tlmmgh  nrerit  or  the  victors  belong  the  spoils"  was  adopted  hy  one 
w*niority  for  pnmiotion  thnnikyh  the  favor  of  either  the  party,  its  adoption  by  the  other  became  inevitable. 
IVi^AJdent  or  niemlH'ni  of  Coniirci^  As  to  what  this  The  practice  of  '"assesung"  the  office-holders— or,  ia 
iiiiHie  hIiaII  W  there  is  the  preixnuierantv  of  opinion  other  words,  of  exacting  mone^  fiom  them  to  be  ued 
auoni;  the  advocates  of  the  chancre  in  &vor  or  eom  in  electioneering  expenses— rapidly  came  into  use,  huiy 
iH'tiUve  examination,  open  to  all  within  certain  limits  of  represented  to  them  as  a  fund  for  the  defence  of  theff 
•Ko  and  with  pnuHT  teetimonials  :b»  to  moral  oh:iraoter,  places  The  prohibition  of  such  assessments  therefise 
the  quivitions  to  Ih>  so  tramed  as  to  ascertain  the  |X)ases-  also  forms  part  of  the  reform  of  the  oivQ  aervioe. 
(ion  ot' tho  cleuient^ir)' branches  of  an  English  educatioD  Tho  "5|vils  system/*  as  the  mode  of  selecting 
.uid  of  Mich  *|Hvi;d  pnictii*3il  knowle^lge  as  the  vacanoir   tfovemniont  oftixvi-s  si<>  k 


^  long  ^^ivvalent  in  the  United 

10  b«  tilKsi  ui.\v  call  tor.     It  is  Dio(K>ci^^  aK^  that  socesK   States  is  y-.xWcl.  h.is.  in  its  main  features,  prevailed  in 
in  thcexaiulnation  z^hull  bo  tlulowed  by  a  (vrivKi  of  pn^   AiagK>-Saxon  hisior>'  from  the  eaiiiest  times  down  to 
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•-'"  the  whole  Norman  period,  property  so  oailed,  of  oondition  fumislicil  tlie  >>uvcming  political  principle. 

Bold  fipeely  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  the 

f*    In  the  thirteenth  century  the  growing  rule  of  tenure  during  good  behavior  was  voluntary  in 

m  Mse  people  compelled  some  attention  to  fit-  regard  to  all  officers  appointed  under  it  whose  term  of 

Mid  restncted  the  practice  of  selling^  but  this  ofSce  was  not  fixed  dv  the  instrument  itself.    Tht 

3e  did  not  wholly  disappear  irom  the  civil  servioe  removals  made  bv  the  first  six  administrationf ,  cover* 

I  Jie  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  survival  of  it  nog  a  period  of  forty  yean,  were  only  seventy  in  all, 

I      i          in  the  military  service  until  1870^  and  b  still  all  of  them  presumably  on  grounds  of  incompetency 

bo  06  ]          in        Church  in  the  right  of  selling  the  or  misconduct     The  question  whether  an   officer's 

next  p              ju  to  livings  not  actually  vacant    As  tenure  should  be  afiPected  by  his  political  opinions  did 

the  *^      vx  X  ariiament  in  the  (Government  increased,  not,  in  fact,  come  up  seriously  for  diacusnon  until  the 

amon  of  patronage  with  members  of  both  houses  accession  for  the  firat  time  of  a  new  party  to  power 

KM*         |y  became  to  the  minister  of  the  day  a  potent  through  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefierson ;  and  tnat  it 

of  inflnendng  votes,  until  at  the  accession  of  was  raised  then  was  due  mainly  to  the  bitterness  of 

h           iTicto      thepower  of  securing  appointments  of  party  feeling.    The  Federalists  suspected  the  Repub- 

I       I     SI       uopenauitB  wasone  of  the  well-recognized  ucans  of  hostility  to  social  order  its^f,  and  the  Repub- 

iif  Failiamentaiy  supporters  of  the  Gh>v«  iicans  suspected  the  Federalists  of  hostility  to  the  new 

Constitution.     Under  these  circumstances  the  change 

j.u»  o           however,  worked  better  in  practice  in  had  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  revolution,  and 

I                    ,  might  have  beeii  expected,  owinff  to  the  readily  suj^gested  to  the  victors  sweeping  dismissals 

uuD  of  tne  tenure.    Members  of  Parliament  among  ofiScers  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Gov- 

to  procure  the  appointment  of  their  prot^^  emment    Jefferson,  however,  resisted  the  temptation 


bo  I  for"  which  they  were  unfit  but  they  were  not  or  the  alarm,  andlud  down,  and  on  the  whole  foUowed, 

i]      lu  uiooure  their  dismissal  without^  cause.    There   the  rule  that  he  would  rely  for  the  introduction  of  a 
1  resulted  from  this  the  retention  in  office  of   iair  proportion  of  RepubUcans  into  the  public  service 

lauuibexB  of  unworthy  persons ;  but  on  the  other  en  ''^deaths,  resignations,  and  delinquencies." 

u.      ,  the  aecnritv  in  their  places,  by  delivering  them      The  rule  of  tenure  during  good  behavior  was  not,  in 

(         «      lin  kinos  of  temptation,  gave  free  play  to  fkct,  set  aside  until  1820,  when  an  act  was  passed  limit- 

H  was  beet  in  them.    If  it  did  not  wnish  a  ing  to  four  years  the  tenure  of  all  accounting  officers ; 

al  motive  ibr  ^ood  behavior,  it  removed  one  of   that  is,  of  all  officers  charged  with  the  receipt  and  dis- 

t  powerful  motives  for  bad  behavior.  The  rule  of  bursement  of  the  public  money.    The  statute  was  in- 

I  uenoe  was  not  always  strictly  observed,  however,   tended  to  repress  aefalcation  by  compelling  an  account- 

uiiT  the  fierce  party-contests  m  Parliament  in  the  ing  eveiy  four  years  on  the  part  of  tne  officers  afiected 

li  century,  opponents  of  the  ministry  or  of    by  it    But  in  practice  it  placed  a  large  number  of 

hH»  A       were  frequently  punbhed  by  the  dismiffial   vacancies  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  the  time 

I  B  of  ^  theur  prot^g^s,  and  on  one  occasion  being,  without  exposing  him  to  the  charge,  which  was 

luag  uie  minirtry  of  Lord  Bute  in  1762  he^  was  stillaiscreditable,  of  arbitrarily  dismissing  officers  whose 

■I    red  to  save  himself  from  overthrow  by  making  a  behavior  had  given  no  ground  for  compiunt    Its  real 

I  djwnisBal  of  all  Whig  office-holders,  high  and  object  was  made  still  plainer  by  the  provision  that  the 

Lw«  mfuu.  ffivin^  their  places  to  the  minority  who  had  terms  of  accounting  officers  whose  commissions  were 

by  nim  m  the  House  of  Commons.    But  this  dated  Sept  30,  1814,  should  expire  on  the  d^  and 

I  t  repeated.^  The  theory  of  the  office,  which  in  month  of  their  date  next  after  Sept  30, 1820.    The  act 

wises  made  it  salable,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  was  condemned  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day, 

xj  &vored  permanence,  and  would  have  continued  and  its  ii^urious  effects  were  foretold.    Jefferson  in  his 

bo       wT  it  even  if  the  growth  of  the  reform  sentiment  retirement  wrote  ^*  that  it  sapped  the  constitutioDal  and 

in  ■  BT  years  of  Geone  m.  and  afterwards  had  salutary  functions  of  the  President,  and  introduced  a 

tra  the  purohiee  oi  votes  by  the  bestowal  of   principle  of  intrigue  and  corruption  which  would  soon 

eaougly  odiou&    The  system  began  to  be  leaven  the  mass  not  onlv  of  Senators,  but  of  citizens.'* 

nj    li  in  1853j  and  was  by  1870  almost  completely  In  1825,  after  practical  experience  of  its  working,  an 

mV  competitive  examinations.  ^  unsuccessM  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  it    This  at- 

uu  offices  as  were  in  die  gift  of  the  Crown  in  the   tempt  was  repeatea  ten  years  later,  such  Senators  aa 

AmAwnan  oolonics  WCTO  made,  as  those  in  Ireland  were  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Ewing,  Southard,  and  White 
inriog  the  eighteenth  centiuy  and  down  to  the  Revo-  voting  for  the  repeal  and  condemning  the  act  in  very 
totioDf  Uie  means  of  rewarding  royal  favorites  or  Par-  emphatic  language.  But  in  the  mean  time  Andrew 
JiamentaryBupportersofttemmistiy;  but  these  offices  Jaduon  had  succeeded  to  the  Presidengr,  and  had 
were  oomparatively  few  in  number,  and  the  dcmocratao  formaUy  treated  the  offices  as  the  spoils  of  the  victors 
BOPStitntion  of  colonial  societ3r,  combined  with  the  large  by  numerous  arbitrary  dismissals,  amounting  in  the  first 
ihaie  of  the  work  of  administration  necessarily  done  year  of  his  administration,  according  to  one  account,  to 
by  eflEksers  chosen  by  heal  election,  prevented  the  Eng«  990,  according  to  another  to  690. 
\mtk  theoiyof  Uie  office-holder's  position  ever  taking  At  aU  events,  the  principle  of  tenure  at  will  was 
toofc  on  American  sc^  The  offices  never  became  in  the  inlly  introduced  into  tne  practice  of  the  GU)vemment 
poi  ur  eye  anything  but  a  trust,  to  be  discharged  and  acted  on  for  the  reward  of  party  services.  It  is 
I  for  the  public  benefit  Thev  never  assumed  the  true  that  Jefferson  had  laid  down  the  rule  that  open 
of  private  property,  or  oi  a  position  to  which  opposition  to  the  Administration  for  the  time  being 
vuo  uonla  have  a  tiUe  not  derivea  from  fitness  or  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  civil  officers  of  the 
swwd  bd  ior.  This  was  true  even  of  the  Southern  Government,  but  as  long  as  he  abstained  from  this  nt 
n  lu  which  great  proprietors  had  preponderating    officer  suffered  from  his  opinions  under  him.    Under 

influence,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same    Jadcson  dismissals  took  place  either  to  punish  obnoxious 
,  9f  those  of  New  fingland,  in  which  equality    opinions  or  to  make  vacancies  for  ];)er8oiis  with  stroi^sr 
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cfaims  on  presidential  favor.  The  power  tbiu  assumed  governing  appointments  to  the  civ9  seinoe,  to  be  pi^ 
by  the  President  had  very  soon  to  be  shared  with  the  mulgatedAnd  enforced  by  the  President  Tlie  oomanB' 
Senators  and  Representatives  as  a  means  of  ensuring  sion  drafted  rules  which  have  been  practkmllv  tested 
Bapi>ort  in  Congress  for  presidential  measures  ana  under  administrations  of  both  poliUnl  parties,  and 
nominations,  until  the  practice  grew  up,  which  has  have  given  satisfactory  results.  The  reform  has  been 
lasted  down  to  the  present^  of  making  appointments  steadily  extended  in  various  branches  of  the  pabb 
mainly  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of  Congress  services  and  almost  uniformly  commended  by  the 
belondng  to  the  President's  party,  and  making  dis-  higher  officials. 

missals  also  on  their  simple  demand.  The  abuses  ,  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  lustonr  of  dw 
generated  by  this  i^^stem  through  the  appointment  of  civil-service^  reform  question  in  the  Federal  senrioe, 
peraons  not  possessmg  the  necessar;}^  qualifications  for  because  it  is  in  that  field  that  it  has  attracted  moik 
their  places  pecame  so  gross  that  m  1853  an  act  was  attention  and  is  most  important,  there  being  over  ow 
passedprescribing  a  pass  examination  for  certain  candi-  hundred  thousand  Federal  officers  jdaced  after  esA 
dates  for  certain  places,  to  be  conducted  under  the  Presidential  election,  accordingtp  the  spoils  theoiy,  it 
direction  of  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy  was  the  disposal  of  the  victors.  The  same  qystem  h«, 
to  be  filled;  but  this  rapidly  degenerated  into  ft  fitfoe.  however,  crept  into  State  administration  abo,  but  ii 
When  the  appointment  had  been  settled  upon  the  prevented  from  attracting  as  much  nodoe  there  by  tbt 
examination  was  made  such  that  the  candidate  could  comparatively  small  number  of  appointed  officen  is 
not  fail  to  pass  it  State  ^  governments.  ^  That  a  change  in  the  mode  of 

After  the  war  the  great  increase  of  offices  necessi-  selecting  th^,  and  in  the  tenure  of  their  id^oes,  wonU 
tated  by  the  growth  of  taxation  and  poi)ulation  caused  follow  a  similar  change  in  the  Federal  service,  is  raw* 
fresh  attention  to  be  given  to  the  spoils  theory,  and  i^y  believed.  In  New  Tork  a  be^nning  of  rabim 
Pres.  Grant  appointed  a  commission  to  devise  rules  and  w&s  made  bjr  the  passage  of  an  act,  m^  18^,  piesarib- 
regulations  for  admission  to  and  promotion  in  the  civil  ing  competitive  examination  for  appointments  to  tba 
service.  ^  The  commission  made  a  report  accordingly,  subordinate  State  offices,  and  to  oertun  deparUnenU 
prescribing  competitive  examination  for  admissions  to  of  the  municipal  government  in  every  dily  having  man 
the  service,  on  which  he  acted  in  making  appointments  than  50,000  inhabitants,  to  which  the  mftyor  uuniU, 
to  some  extent  for  a  brief  period  from  1872.  The  in  his  discretion,  direct  its  application.  In  1884  tk 
pressure  from  members  of  Congress  and  politicians  in-  act  was  amended  so  as  to  make  its  applicati<m  manda* 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  s^tem  proved,  tory  in  all  cities  having  over  20,000  inhabitants,  llien 
however,  to  be  more  than  he  could  resist,  and  he  are  numerous  signs  that  the  reform  will  gradnally^pieid 
abandoned  the  experiment  in  1875,  before  he  left  to  all  the  States. 

office.  Pres.  Hayes  in  1879  revived  the  rules  which  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  s^ils  q^stem  nndonbtodlf 
were  thus  set  aside  so  far  as  the  New  York  post-office  made  its  first  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio  is 
and  custom-house  were  concerned,  and  in  these  estab-  New  York,  and  prevailed  in  that  State  long  before  it 
lishments  they*have  continued  in  force  ever  since.  was  adopted  by  the  Fedend  Gt)vernment    The  comidl 

The  spoils  system  was,  in  the  mean  time,  b^x)ming  of  appointment  which  existed  under  the  fint  State 
daily  more  obnoxious  through  its  operation  in  two  or  constitution  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  fiuniliei 
three  States^  in  which  Federal  officers  were  very  nu-  who  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution  mainued,  if 
mcrous  in  aiding  Senators  to  obtain  and  keep  control  thqr  did  not  constitute,  the  political  parties  withm  the 
of  the  nominating  machinery  of  the  party  ii  power.  State,  and  it  used  the  offices  without  sornple  to  lewaid 
The  employment  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  ^^  friends  and  punish  their  enemies.  The  managen 
manage  the  primary  elections  of  the  party  and  to  fill  who  arose  under  the  Democratic  constitation  adoj^ 
the  conventions  with  tractable  minorities  ready  to  cany  in  1824,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  sort  of  pohticd 
out  the  wishes  of  aparticular  Senator,  to  whose  hands  committee  known  as  the  "  Albany  Regency/'  inherited 
the  disposition  of  Federal  offices  within  the  State  had  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  period  and  continned  its 
been  committed  by  the  President,  resulted  in  so  much  practices,  and  it  was  with  their  hearty  sapport»  and  in- 
ostentatious  indifierence  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  ^^^  under  their  auspices,  that  the  spoiu  ^yrtem  wm 
of  the  main  body  of  the  voters  as  to  give  a  stimidus  to  adopted  in  Washington  by  Pres.  Jackson.  (x.  L.  o.) 
the  agitation  for  reform  which  it  would  probably  never  CLAIBORNE,  William  Chablb  Oolb  (1779* 
have  received  from  an3r  actual  abuses  in  the  transaction  1817),  an  American  statesman,  governor  of  Lommasa, 
of  the  Gbvemment  business.  This  stimidus  was  greatly  was  bom  m  Virginia  in  1773.  Having  stodied  law,  ha 
increased  bv  the  open  and  persistent  levying  of  con-  settled  in  Tennessee,  then  a  TerritcnT,  and  was  ^ 
tributions  from  office-holders  by  party  committees  for  pointed  a  judge.  He  was  a^member  or  the  ocmveotios 
campaign  expenses^  by  demands  which  the  office-holdcra  which  firamed  the  State  constitution  of  1796,  and  wi* 
could  not  but  consider  as  threats.  To  these  agencies  elected  to  Congress  in  the  followmg  year.  Alter  serr- 
must  be  added  the  effect  produced  on  the  popular  mind  "^  t^wo  terms  ne  was  appHointed  Ij^Pretk^  Jeffienon  is 
by  the  growing  absorption  of  members  or  Congress  in  18*^  governor  of  the  Territoiy  of  Missisnpin.  When 
both  Houses  in  the  work  of  distributing  patronage  Louisiana  was  purchased  ftom  the  Frenon  in  1803, 
and  the  resulting  diversion  of  their  time  and  attention  ^▼^  Claiborne  and  Qeu,  James  Wilkinson  were  sj^ 
from  the  work  of  legislation.  The  overwhehning  de-  pointed  commissioners  to  take  poesesnon  of  the  tern- 
feats  sustained  bv  the  Republican  partv  in  the  States  ^i7-  Claiborne  was  made  governor  of  the  new  Teni- 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  in  1882  toJ^»  March  26,  1804,  and  the  government  was  otfui- 
were  construed  as  an  emphatic  popular  condemnation  ^^  ^^  October.  His  task  was  rendered  espeoaHy 
of  the  system  which  had  oeen  in  vogue  since  Jackson's  difficult  by  the  heterogeneous  charact^  of  the  peopk 
day.  Accordingly,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  in  ^^er  whom  he  was  called  to  rule,  while  the  annhite 
January,  1883,  providing  for  the  regulation  and  im-   P^^®'  lodged  in  his  hands  caused  fear  amoog  the 

Erovement  of  the  civil  service  of  the  tlnited  States  thoughtful.    Some  trouble  was  cansed  by  the  indonita 
f  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  draft  rules   statement  of  the  boundary  of  the  ooontiy  eeded. 
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oblly  in  the  West,  and  for  a  time  there  were  apprehen  ecribe  for  the  sick.    Clairvoyapce  was  known  among  the 

■008  of  a  war  with  the  SpanisL    The  expedition  of  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  general!]^  accepted  aa 

AuoD  Burr  also  prodocea  ^reat  excitement  in  New  an  undoubted  fact  among  Eastern  nations.    As  in- 

Orieans,  bat  Claiborne  by  his  moderate  measures  did  stances  of  clairvoyants  in  later  times  may  be  mentioned 

amoh  to  allay  the  disquiet   His  prudent  administration  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624)  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg 

•BOmed  some  degree  of  harmony  between  the  Creole  (1688-1772),  the  Swedish  scientist  and  founder  of  the 

^antenand  the  American  adventurers  who  came  into  religious  boaycaUed  ** The  New  Jerusalem  Church." 

ttie  Territoiy  after  the  change  of  government    In  spite  The  phenomena   of  clairvoyance  have  been  care- 

of  TariouB  oiiBficulties  arising  from  the  conflict  of  the  fully  observed  in  the  case  of  Madame  HauffS^  the 

old  and  the  new  laws,  Claiborne  succeeded  in  gaining  the  '  *  Seeress  of  Prevorst, ' '  and  recorded  by  her  phj^cian, 

eateemof  the  people,  and  when  Louisiana  was  admitted  Dr.  Justinus  Kemer,  of  Weinsbcrg  [Die  Seharm  von 

aa  a  State  in  1812  was  elected  governor.    During  the  Prevorst),    From  her  childhood  Maolame  Hauff^S  pos- 

with  Gkeat  Britain  he  exerted  himself  for  the  de-  sessed  peculiar  powers,  which  increased  as  she  grew 

»  of  LDuifliana,  and  especiaUy  when  Gen.  Jackson  older.    She  saw  figures  in  ciystal  or  in  looking-glasses; 

ordered  to  the  command  of  the  troops  at  New  Or-  by  looking  into  a  glass  of  water  she  could  see  forms 

leans  ezpresBed  his  gratification  and  did  ever3rthing  to  and  equipages,  anddescribe  them  before  they  came  in 

•Boond  we  general's  efforts.    In  1816  he  was  chosen  sight;    sne   had   prophetic   dreams,    possessed    the 

bf  the  kgislature  to  represent  the  State  in  the  United  second-sight,  and  preaicted  deaths  by  seeing  funerals 

mitea  Soiate,  but  was  prevented  by  iU-health  irom  at  houses  where  no  one  was  ill  at  the  time.    She  saw 

tiA±iig  his  seat  in  that  body.    He  died  at  New  Orleans,  and  conversed  with  spirits,  and  was  conscious  of  what 

Noir.  23,  1817.    See  History  of  Ixmrnanay  American  took  place  at  a  distance.    Her  clairvoyant  powers  were 

Xbmmolibii.  l^  Charles  Gayarre  (New  York,  1865).  awdce  during  what  was  termed  her  '^magnetic  sleep  " 

Other  membeis  of  the  same  family  were  elected  to  — a  state  into  which  she  fell  spontaneouSy,  but  which 

Oongreas  finom  Virginia  and  Tennessee  at  various  time&  might  be  induced  b^  mesmeric  passes  over  her  body. 

(SLiAXRYAUX  (Lat    Clara  VaUis)^    a   town   of  The  seeress  was  visited  atWeinsberg  by  Schubert, 

nance,  department  of  Aube,  and  on  the  river  Aube,  Eschenmeyer,  Gbrres,  Werner,  and  others. 

tea  miles  above  Bar-sur-Aube.    It  is  celebrated  for  The  clairvoyant  state  seems  to  be  intimately  eon- 

ilB  old   Cisterraan   abbey,  funded   in  1116  by  St  nected  with  the  mesmeric,  the  somnambulistic,  and 

Bernard  in  a  desolate  gor^e  previously  peopled  by  the  so-called  ^^ biological''    Mesmeric  somnambulism 

ibUien  and  known  as  the  '*  Vale  of  Wormwood,"  but  «nd  clairvoyance  were  first  brought  to  notice  by  Puy- 

allanrud  called   the    "Bright  Valley.''    lake   the  segurinl784.    The  clalrvovant  is  nsuallyin  a  state 

odiflr  c^ena  of  its  neighborhood^  the  valley  was  then  of  trance,  which  may  be  induced  by  mesmeric  passes. 

nttttdy  waste  and  barely^  aooessible,  but  is  now  ex-  In  this  state  he  is  sometimes  conscious  only  of  his 

trane^  fertile  and  beautifuL     (Plans  and  a  descri]>-  mesmerizer ;  in  otherfi,  his  clair\'03rance  is  unrestricted. 

tion  of  the  buildings  are  given  in  the  Enctclopjedia  But  the  clairvoyant  may  enter  the  trance-state  epon- 

BUTANNIGA,  article  Abbet.  )    The  grand  monastery,  taneously,  or  he  may  even  be  in  possession  ^  or  his 

for  centuries  the  finest  example  in  the  world  of  a  con-  ordinaiv  faculties,  both  of  which  characteristics  are 

Tentnal  establishment,  is  now  one  of  the  model  prisons  to  be  found  in  Zschokke,  the  German  novelist    In 

of  France.  *^  second-sight,"  as  found  in  Denmark,  parts  of  Oer- 

GLAIRYOTANCE  (Fr.  from  cknrf  "clear,"  ano  many,  and  especiaUy  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 

votf*!  **to  see  ")  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of  per  the  seer  is  not  in  a  state  of  trance  simile  to  that  in 

eernng,  without  the  use  of  the  organ  of  vision,  or  other  forms  of  clairvoyance.    Whether  the  phenom- 

under  oonditions  in  which  the  organ  of  vision  with  its  ena  of  clairvoyance  are  objectively  valid  or  merely 

natural  powers  alone  would  be  useless.    It  comprises  subjective  is  a  debated  question.    They  are  accepted 

the  sight  of  things  past,  present,  or  future.    The  word  as  objective  hy  those  wno  accept   also  apparitions, 

is  also  used  in  a  bnMuler  sense  to  include  dair-audietice  spirit-communications,    and     all     those    phenomena 

waid  eUdr-Bentience,  or  the  hearing  and  feeling  of  thut  usually  classed  together  as  '*  occult,"   ^'magical,"  or 

wludi is  imperceptible  to  the  natural  senses.    Various  "preternatural"     Many  frauds  on  the  part  of  pro- 

mcdiods  of  clairvo3rance   are   recounted — by   direct  fe^ed  dairvoyants  have  been  discovered^  as  in  the 

▼iaioii  of  things  at  a  distance  (opaque  substances  being  case  of  Alexis  and  Adolphe  Didier,  exammed  by  Dr. 

no  hindranoe);  by  looking  into  a  black  surface,  by  Forbes  and  Dr.  Carpenter  in  1844. 
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▼ont  a  paper  oould  be  read  when  laid  upon  the  pit  of  History  of  the  Supernaiwral ;  A.  J.  Davis's  Greai 

her  stomach;  bat  clairvoyants  now  usually  represent  Harmonia,  vol.  iii.,  The  Seer]  Rev.  Robert  Kirk'i 

the  cerebral  region  as  the  seat  of  illumination.  Secret  CommontoeaUh  (1691) ;  Martin's  Western  Islei 

FVom  remote  antiquity  the  possession  of  such  pow-  and  Voyage  to  St,  KUda;  White's  Life  of  Stoeden- 

ers  by  favored  individuals  has  been  believed.    In  the  borg;  W.  B.  Carpenter's  Mesmerismy  Ocb/lism^  Table- 

Old  Testament  we  find  (2  Kings  vi.   15,  16,  17)  an  ISiming,  and  Sprritualism,                      (g.  s.  f.) 

aooomit  of  the  opening^  of  the  inner  vision  in  the  CLiOf ,  a  term  applied  to  species  of  several  dis' 

case  of  the  servant  of  Elisha  in  answer  to  the  prayer  tinct  genera  of  acephalous  mollusks,  inhabiting  the 

of  the  prophet    Clairvoyant  powers  were  claimed  for  waters  of  almost  all  portions  of  the  earth's  simace. 

the   I^thia^  at   Delphi.    Apollonius  of  Tyana   and  The  common  land-dam  of  the  European  and  Ameri^ 

IKodoms  SiooluB  testi^  to^  the  clairvoyance  of  the  can  coast  is  the  Mya  arenaria  (family  Myidse),  with  a 

Indian  sagea    Macrobius  gives  an  instance  of  clair-  transversely  ovate,  subequilateral,  convex  shell  from 

TQjanoe  on  the  part  of  the  oracle  of  the  Heliopolitan  3  to  5  inches  in  length  and  gaping  at  both  extremities. 

floa  when  oonsmted  by  the  emperor  Trajan.    Tertul-  The  siphons  are  combined  ana  covered  with  a  partial];/ 

aan  wpeaks  of  a  ^eeresa  who  oould  prophesy  and  pre-  retractile  epidermis ;   foot  small,  straight,  and  lingm- 
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fenn.  ,ThiB  species  is  common  wherever  it  is  found,  ferent  times  iiz  history  to  many  "ftwflWf  beiwem  iSbm 
burrowing  in  sand  between  high  and  low  water,  fre-  and  the  civil  authority.  One  Rre*t  groond  of  diqmti 
(lucntly  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  indicating  was  in  regurd  to  the  mode  of  Smof  eooleeiaBtual  hod- 
its  presence  by  small  apertures  on  the  surface  of  die  fices^  the  pope  filai'm'ng  that  the  right  was  esximMf 
Sana,  through  which  communication  is^  maintained  in  hmi,  and  the  kings,  on  the  other  hand,  nuunCainii^ 
with  the  outer  world.  This  species,  which  is  exten-  as  firmly  their  right  to  a  controlling  Twoe  theraiiL  Iht 
sively  used  as  an  article  of  food,  ei^'oys  a  very  broad  kings  having  the  right  to  the  pooDOBpbn  of  JweuA  fatt- 
distnbution,  being  found  throughout  the  Northern  efices,  this  question  was  one  of  ffreat  importaiioe,  tad 
and  Arctic  seas  over  almost  the  entire  circumference  the  kings  most  grossly  abused  thcdr  right  1^  kaepoK 
of  the  globe.  Belonging  to  the  allied  family  of  the  thebenefices  vacant  for  long  periods  whue  they  eq|^^ 
Glycimeridad  (or  still  to  the  same  family,  Mvidss,  ao-  their  revenues.  This  contest  raged  on  the  UontawiA 
cofding  to  some  authors)  are  the  **  clams  of  the  as  well  as  in  England,  and  had  been  ^;enenlbr  O0Bpn>- 
genera  FUnopcea  and  Glyctmens,  many  of  which  are  mised  in  a  similar  way,  the  kings  retaining  mlane  pot- 
noted  for  their  large  size  and  tor  the  extraordinaij  tion  of  the  authority  they  claimed.  InEn^^aitVM 
development  of  the  siphons.  This  last  feature  is  provided  at  the  Conquest  that  such  appointnientaahoDld 
remarkably  exhibited  in  the/*  geoduck,'*  or  great  clam  tdce  place  before  royal  officers,  in  the  king's  chmpd.  isd 
of  the  North  American  Pacific  coast  {Glycimeris  gen-  with  nis  assent,  and  the  prelate  elect  was  to  aonoB* 
erosa)j  which  frequently  burrows  to  a  aei)th  of  two  a^e  for  his  lands  and  hola  them  as  a  bwrooy  fiom  the 
feet  or  more.  A  specimen  in  die  possession  of  the  king,  subject  to  all  the  feudal  burdens  of  tazaikm  asd 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pniladelphia,  irom  attendance  on  the  king's  courts.  Anodier  and  stS 
San  Diego,  California,  has  the  siphons  developed  to  more  important  difficulty  was  that  in  r^^aid  to  eode- 
a  length  of  upward  of  2}  feet  siastical  jurisdiction ;  and  this  formed  the  main  poini 

The  highly-prized  round  dam.  or  audhog.  which  is  at  issue  m  the  great  dispute  between  Heniy  IL  isd 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massacnusetts  to  Thomas  k  Becket  The  Church  claimed  that  penosi 
North  Carolina,  and  irom  the  colored  margin  of  the  in  orders  could  only  be  held  to  answer  before  the  eode- 
shell  of  which  the  aboriginal  American  tribes  manu-  siastical  tribunals,  and  by  indirect  means  had  ^one  fir 
factured  their  well-known  specie  currency,  the  warn-  towards  obtaining  much  of  the  purely  secular  jnrfadio- 
pum.  is  the  Vtnua  mercenaries^  a  member  of  the  tion.  The  most  severe  punishment  that  could  be  in- 
family  Yencridad.  The  shell  is  solid,  obliquely  ovate,  flicted  in  these  courts  being  excommunication,  masi- 
and  very  subequilatcral ;  surface  bluish-white,  with  festly  their  power  to  enforce  civil  remedies  was  gn&if 
numerous  concentric,  laminated  ridges,  which  become  inadequate,  let  alone  their  power  to  punish  forseriooi 
obsolete  toward  the  middle ;  inner  margin  stained  crimes.  It  thus  came  that  many  crimes  committed  If 
violet  Animal  with  the  mantle  margins  fringed;  ecclesiastical  persons  went ?rithout  fit  puniihmait;  au 
siphons  unequal,  more  or  less  separate ;  foot  tongue*  this  very  immunity,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of  laigefy 
shaped.  Length  about  3  inches,  but  sometimes  con-  increasing  the  number  of  crimes  committed  hf  pemsi 
siderubly  more.  This  species  abounds  in  all  our  Iniys,  of  that  class.  These  troubles  came  to  a  dimax  in  Enf- 
bcing  found  from  a  few  inches  below  the  water-surface  land  in  the  struggle  between  Heniy  IL  and  BeckeL 
to  a  depth  of  six  fathoms  or  more.  The  genus  Venus  The  latter  had  been  Henry's  chanoeUpr,  adviser,  aad 
18  worla-wide  in  its  distribution,  and  embraces  upwtird  close  friend,  and  was  appointed  bv  him  to  the  aidh 
of  two  hundred  species.  Numerous  fossil  representa-  bishopric  oi  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  TheobsUL 
tives  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cain-  Becket  was  a  man  of  unyielding  will  and  fixity  of  piD>- 
ozoic  fonnations.  The  giant  dam  {TriJacfia),  of  the  pose,  and  had  warned  the  king  that  his  appointment  to 
family  Trid;u^nidiK»,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  China  Sea  that  office  would  put  him  in  the  only  puioe  where  ks 
and  the  South  Patnfic  and  Indian  Oceans.  This  is  the  would  be  his  opponent  So  it  turned  out^  for  he  i»- 
largest  bivalve  mollusk  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  mediately  asserted  to  the  full  all  the  ecclesiastical  dams, 
the  valves  of  Tridiicna  gt);as  being  known  to  measure  ^^^  aggressively  acted  upon  them.  These  aaBOtioos 
upward  of  2  feet  in  Icngtii  and  to  weigh  500  pounds,    caused  minor  conflicts  with  the  king,  and  soon  culsu- 

(a.  h.)  nated  in  a  contest  over  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of 

CLAREMONT,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire,  in  ecclesiastical  ofilenders.  A  gross  offence  having  been 
Stillivan  county,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Su(nir  oommitted  by  a  derk,  Henry  demanded  that  he  should 
River,  near  its  lunction  with  the  Connecticut,  55  mdes  ^  ^^^^^  up  to  the  dvil  tribunals  for  trial  and  iraiuik- 
west  by  north  of  Concord.  It  is  also  on  the  Con*  ^^^^  ^^^r  his  degradation.  This  being  reinsea  on  Uis 
cord  and  Clareinont  Railroad,  whioh  at  Claremont  gn>und  that  it  was  iniouitous  to  try  a  man  twice  fiirllis 
•Junction,  near  the  villa>re,  ct^nmvts  with  the  Sul-  same  offence.  Heniy  called  an  assembly  of  all  the  pidatal 
livan  Railroad.  Tho  Sugar  Kiver  near  Claremont  ^P^  asked  whether  or  not  theywould  submit  to  the  am 
falls  more  than  l.V)  tWt  in  the  I'ounM)  of  a  mile,  and  ^^'^^  atstonut  of  the  realm.  They  unanimondy  replied 
it8  power  is  utilizoil  in  ("ottiUi-,  woollen-,  and  paper-  ^^^^  ^^^y  would,  iamng  their  owfi  order.  The  snsws 
milU  and  other  nianufaotorie^.  (^laremont  na8  a  being  clearly  of  no  value  to  Heniy,  he  called  a  genenl 
national  bank,  a  savings-bank,  six  ohun^hes,  the  council  (the  name  Pariiament  not  vet  haviw  bwn  ap> 
wellH^ndowovl  Stcvons  hivrh  8i*hiH)l.  thive  nowspapera,  pi^priated  to  designate  the  kgisistiTe  body],  whin 
a  largo  biK^k-printiiu;  and  stonH^typing  establishment,  acoonlinglv  met  at  Clarendon  in  IIM.  ^tlusbod|f 
anil  a  free  public  librar>'.  Population  of  township,  was  passeil  the  statute  known  as  the  "  Oonstitotions  a 
5o*'>o.  Clarendon.**    The  baiuns  in  the  aasembfy  being  sD  in 

CLARKN1X)N,  Constitutions  of,  the  title  by  which  **V^r  of  the  king,  the  bishops  were  overawea  (some 
is  kmmn  iho  f;unous  statute  i^issini  in  lltvrby  the  vrritop  say  iiK^nvd',  and  also  gave  their  consent.  Not 
Great  Council  a^s^^mbkxl  at  ChmMulon  to  n\k:ulate  i*er-  Siitistioil  with  their  mere  assent,  Henry  reqaiied  thit 
tain  matters  of  dispute  Uuwivn  Henr>-  If.  and  the  the  bishops  should  aU>  sot  their  seals  to  the  instnuneot; 
clergy*.  The  efforts  oi*  the  olerg.v  to  augment  their  a"\1  this  was  aoi\>xxlingl.v  done  by  alL  Becket  at  fint 
power  in  civil  as  well  as  eivl«tiiastical  matte»  led  at  dif-    it't\iSiHl.  but  finally  consented,  aft«  modi  oiginc  If 
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of  his  own  party,  who  expressed  the  greatest  feai\:  acted  upon  even  by  Ueniy  himself,  it  seems  dear  that 

at  to  what  might  otherwise  happen  to  the  Church.  they  were  not  regarded  as  fixing  the  law  on  all  the  sub- 

The  (kmstitations  thus  enacted  declared  themselves  jectA  they  touched.    ApparenUy,  many  of  their  pro- 

to  bo  the  ancient  onstoms  of  the  realm,  and  were  con-  visioiis  came  gradually  to  he  the  customary  law  of  the 

tftined  under  nxteen  heads,  the  most  important  of  which  realm,  and  to  derive  their  force  irom  this  fact,  rather 

were  to  the  following  effect :  That  in  aU  civil  and  aim-  than  from  their  prior  enactment ;  but  many  of  them 

inal  moBOt  the  dergy  should  be  subject  to  the  king's  also  were  not  ad^  upon,  and  some  of  them  were  at  a 

oointB,  and  should  be  tried  therein ;  that  in  ecclesiasti-  much  later  period  formdJy  enacted  as  statutes. 

ool  qneBtions  appeals  should  lie  from  the  archbishop  to  (w.  n.  n.) 

tho  king,  and  would  be  carried  no  further  without  the  CLARET.    See  Wines. 

kind's  consent;  that  no  archbishop,  bishop,  or  other.  CLARINDA,  the  county-seat  of  Page  oo.,  Iowa,  is 

onlted  person  should  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  on  the  Nodaway  River,  63  miles  S.  E.  of  Omaha,  on 

rqyal  pennission ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant  prefer-  the  Chicago,   Suriington,  and  Quinpy  Railroad,  the 

menla  should  aocme  to  the  king;  that  in  elections  for  Wabash.  St.  Jjouis,  and  Pacific  Railway,  the  Denver 

■n  uohbishoprio,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  prioiy  the  king  Short-Line  Raihoad,  and  the  Humeston  and  Shenan- 

dunild  recommend  the  best  persons,  the  subsequent  doah  Railroad.    It  has  four  hotels,  two  banks,  one 


ntkm  of  what  was  undoubtedlv  Uw— a  good  deal  of  it  well  3had^  streets  and  a  park,  and  is  free  of  debt    It 

beiiuc  fonndedf  as  ahready  said,  on  the  regulations  of  was  settled  in  1852,  and  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  1860. 

tho  Oonc{neror--but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Population^  3259. 

tho  provisions  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  were  new,  and       CLARK,  Alvan,  an  eminent  optician  and  sucoees- 

not  niiindedf  as  they  professed  to  be,  on  ancient  custom,  frj  maker  of  optical  instruments,  especially  of  refruot- 

Tho  pope's  poation  beinff  then  weakened  by  the  exist-  ing  telescopes  of  very  large  apertures,  spectroscopes, 

enoe  of  an  antipone,  the  king  sent  the  Constitutions  to  chronographs,  etc.    His  fether,  whose  name  was  also 

him  for  his  nUinoation,  thinking  that  he  had  finally  Alvan,  removed  during  the  last  decade  of  the  last 

triumphed ;  but  Alexander  IIL  refused  his  assent  to  century  from  Cape  Cod  on  the  coast,  and  settled  on 

■n  tho  articleB  except  six  unimportant  ones.    Becket  a  rough,  stony  farm  at  Ashfield,  Franklin  oo.*  Mass.. 

DOW  oxpressed  deep  contrition  for  having  given  his  as-  where,  on  March  8,  1804,  the  subject  of  this  brief 

iSDtk  ^ond  was  absolved  therefrom  by  the  pope.    The  biocraphical  sketch  was  bom,  being  the  fifth  of  ten 

hoHuity  between  Heniy  and  the  primate  grew,  and  thev  children.    As  was  generally  the  case  in  those  days,  his 

ondeoYored  in  eveiy  most  violent  way  to  crush  each  early  education  was  neglected.    In  fact,  all  the  scnooi- 

odiOTy  nntfl  Becket,  after  two  unsuccessful  efforts,  sue-  ing  he  ever  received  was  obtained  at  the  district  school 

oeodod  in  escaping  to  France  (1164),  where  he  lived  in  —then  only  an  embryo  of  the  public  school  of  modem 

naot  magnifioenoe  for  some  years^  at  the  convent  of  times— during  the  winter  months,  the  larper  part  of 

Fonlig^y.    Becket  was  supported  in  the  main  by  the  the  year  being  employed  in  assisting  his  father  m  farm- 

pm^  Dot  tho  latter  beini  then  engaged  in  war  with  labors.    Like  most  boys,  the  rod  and  inin,  whose  use 

mderiok  Barborossa,  and  being  opposed  bv  an  anti-  in  the  then  abounding  streams  and  forests  brought 

popo  whom  Heuv  threatened  to  support,  did  not  give  ample  spoil,  had  greater  attractions  for  him  than  had 

ok  imqaalified  aid  to  Becket    During  the  latter'sresi-  Webster's  SpeUmg-Bock  and  Daboll's  ^rt];/t77i<s^  or 

donoe  abroad  Heniy  took  the  most  violent  measures  than  had  the  distasteful  dmdgery  and  routine  of  the 

■HainBt  him  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  in  England,  farm.    The  bent  of  his  mind  was  eariv  shown  to  be  for 

and  Beckot  responded  with  equal  violence  from  the  mechanics.   Even  while  yet  a  little  lad  he  had  familiar- 

Oootment    At  Imgth,  after  several  fruitless  endeavors  izcd  himself  with  the  constmction  of  the  clocks,  watcheo, 

at  raoopoiliation,  one  was  effected,  and  Becket  retumed  and  j^uns  of  his  neighbors.     He  also  took  delight  in 

lo  Eogland  (1170),  and  was  received  in  great  triumph,  studying  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics  at  the  ^t-  and 

Bat  it  was  at  onoe  evident  that  the  contest  was  still  saw-mills  near  by,  for  aU  of  which  a  beautiml  brook 

unsettled,  and  new  difficulties  soon  arose.    An  entirely  running  through  his  father's  farm  supplied  power.    At 

BOW  fiice  was  put  upon  the  matter,  however,  by  the  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  began  to  see  clearly  that 

murder  of  Becket  on  Deo.  29,  1170,  brought  about  by  there  was  no  patrimony  awaiting  him,  and  that  he  must 

a  hasty  expression  of  the  kinjy^  in  the  presence  of  some  shift  for  himself;  so,  having  saved  a  little  money  which 

conrtiers.    The  whole  Christian  world  heard  the  news  lie  himself  had  earned,  he  procured  some  tools  and 

with  the  utmost  horror,  and  Henry  had  no  course  left  materials,  and  without  a  teacher  commenced  at  his 

but  submission  in  order  to  escape  far  worse  results,  father's  house  the  practice  of  eng;raving  and  portrait- 

Socket's  tomb  was  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims :  painting,  which  he  followed  until  his  twenty-second 

he  was  canonized  and  became  a  favorite  saint;  and  year,  wnen  he  found  employment  at  engraving  for 

Hemy  barolv  escaped  excommunication.    The  cause  of  calico-printine  at  East  Chehnsford  (now  the  city  of 

tho  contest  had  to  be  siven  up,  and  Heniy  at  onoe  re-  Lowell),  at  wnich  he  continued  to  serve  for  nine  years, 

nomMed  almoet  all  he  nad  claimed  in  tbe  Constitutions  though  part  of  the  time  in  New  York  City.    Ail  the 

of  Clarendon,  and  so  strenuously  contended  for.    He  leisure  he  could  command  during  this  time  he  devoted 

hter  (1177)  roedfically  promised  that  no  clerk  should  to  painting  miniature  portraits  on  ivory,  and,  having 

be  proaecnted  in  a  seoular  court  for  any  crime.   Though  opportunity  for  studying  choice  specimens  of  the  art, 

Hemy  was  thus  oMiged^  temporarily  at  least,  to  givo  was  enabled  to  attain  such  pronciency  that  greater 

op  00  much  of  that  which  he  had  stmgglcd  for,  ^  the  remunerative  prospects  caused  him  to  consider  the 

OonBtitotiona  were  not  formally  repealed,  and  remained  advisability  of  altogether  abandoning  engraving.     In 

a  part  of  the  written  law  of  the  reahn.    While  it  is  1835  he  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  a  year  later 

nettyaiiro  that  some  of  their  provisions,  especially  that  removed   nis  family,  consisting  of  a  wife   and   four 

m  TCKazd  to  tho  fiOing  of  eoobsiastical  oenefices,  wera  children,  to  a  newly-purchased  home  in  Cambridgeport. 
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where  be  still  resides.    The  room  select^  for  his  studio  ing-pot  to  tlie  perfect  lens,  can  be  approbated  ixij  1| 

he  continued  to  occupy  for  twenty  years,  at  which  time  those  who  have  made  the  matter  m  special  Btndf. 

photo{n*aphy  struck  a  deathblow  to  his  business,  and  his  Mr.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Ptiiloeoptiusr  80- 

brilliant  anticipations  of  success  were  suddenly  ended,  ciety  of  Philadelphia,  and  Harvard  College  confenvd 

T^e  manner  in  which  he  became  a  telescope-maker  upon  him  the  honorary  deirree  of  A.  M.     Both  he  and 
ma3r  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  as  another  illus-*  his  sons  were  meujbers  of  the  AmericaD  Academy  of 

tration  of  an  entire  change  in  the  affairs  of  one's  life  Arts  and  Sciences.     He  died  at  Cambridge,  Maft, 

bv  an  apparently  trivial  drcumstanoe.    His  eldest  son.  August  19,  1887. 

deoigelS.,  at  tne  age  of  seventeen  happening  to  xeaa  As  an  Ulustration  of  his  peaoefal  dispontioo  ud 

an  aoooont  of  the  prooeas  of  casting  and  grinding  -honorable  character  he  was  never  sned  Imt  onoe,  ud 

specula  for  reflecting  telescopes,  had.  unknown  to  his\  then  settled  the  matter  in  dispute,  bo  that  it  was  not 

father,  procured  his  metals  and  completed  a  casting  for  brought  to  trial.     He,  however,  onoe  broiuht  nit 

a  five-mch  speculum.    Fortunately,  his  father  not  only  against  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  (nif  only 

encouraged  nim,  but  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  in  aggressive  legal  affair)i  &nd  in  relating  the  inddcnt  he 

figuring  and  polishing  of  which  he  was  capable;  which,  naively  remarked,  ''  I  beat  him." 

however,  was  but  little,  for  he  himself  had  never  ground  The  following  is  a  list  of  some,  thongh  not  all,  of  the 

a  specidum  or  a  lens,  nor  had  he  ever  witnessed  the  laree  telescopes  which  the  Clarks  haye  made  finon  12r 

numerous  and  delicate  processes  resorted  to  by  optician^  incn  aperture  and  upward : 

to  produce  such  an  artidc ;  but  being  a  firm  believer  Imperial  Observatory,  Yienna*  Anitria...  ■■■»^>...^  IS 

in  tne  adage  that  **  Some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  ^^'  Henry  Draper,  private  observatory*  IMbif 

others,*'  he  procured  an  ill-corrected  spy-glass,  and  in  iLrl?J!Il  nw^VU;:^^                                         }Si 

.  rathir  d^W  m«,ner  changed  anJ  rech«,?ed  the  JJi^^SSe^JlSS^S:  ^Z^oSlZ-ZZ-ZZ  m 

curves,  and  finally,  alter  manv  tnals,  succeeded  in  tree-  Washbum  Observatory,  Madison,  Wia..^^......^.  15| 

ing  the  object-lens  from  both  spheri(»l  and  chromatic  Lewis  Swift,  Warner  Observatory  (private).  Bo- 
aberrations.    From  this  small  beginning  he  has  gone       Chester,  N.  Y ^  16 

on  increasing  the  size  of  his  telescopes  until  he  has  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chicago,  I11......«....m.m.m  18| 

achieved  an  aperture  never  thought  possible  by  the  ^''^^^f  J?°  ^"!«®  ^^"Zf^JJ'  Princeton,  N.  J^  0 

peat  telescope-kBikers  of  Europe     Fiokl  853  to  1863  S^J^^Mc^^i^S^^^^^                                 S 

he  manufactured  object-glasses  of  from  4  to  7}  mch^  ^y'^  Observatory,  Pulkova,  BiuBia  (o^eet-^iii^ 

m  diameter,  with  which  he  discovered  several  new  and      only) 80 

difficult  double  stars.     It  was  with  a  4i-inch  he  dis-  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  OaL......— .^..  86 

covered  that  the  star  8  Sextantis  was  double.    An  ao-  A  representative  of  the  esar  of  Bnaria,  in  the  pem 

count  of  it  was  sent  to  that  veteran  observer,  Rev.  W.  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Otto  Strave,  in  oraeriic 

R  Dawes  of  England,  who,  after  verifying  it,  wroto  the  Pulkova  glass,  bound  the  Clarks  to  flie  foDoiniif 

and  published  an  account  of  the  surprising  achieve-  conditions — viz. :  tliat  it  should  in  defining  power  equi 

ment,  which  secured  for  Mr.  Clark  from  that  country  the  Washington  telescope;    that  he  (Stnye)  shooU 

several  orders  for  telescopes,  and  afforded  him  great  decide  what  the  ratio  of  focal  length  lO  its  aperture 

pecuniary  relief,  which  was  then  much  needed.     He  ^ould  be,  but  that  it  should  not  oe  len  than  13  nor 

sold  Mr.  Dawes  two  telescopes  complete,  besides  three  greater  than  20  to  1.    The  makers  were  not  to  denatt 

object-glasses,  one  of  which  was  of  8  and  another  8}-  more  than  one-fortieth  part  from  die  focal  lengtli  givea. 

inch  clear  aperture.    It  was  with  this  latter  ^lass^  u|)on  Struve  is  to  decide  which  two  rays  shall  be  brought  to 

the  occasion  of  its  personal  delivery,  and  while  visiting  the  same  focus,  which,  owing  to  the  inmtionality  of  the 

Mr.  Dawes  at  his  home  in  Haddennam,  that  Mr.  Clark  spectrum,  cannot  be  clone  for  them  alL    The  amonat 

discovered  that  99  Herculis  was  also  double,  though  its  to  be  paid  for  the  object-glass  alone  is  $32,000,  and  fir 

duplicity  had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  previous  ob-  a  trial-tube  in  which  to  test  its  perfimnanoe  an  adfr 

servers.    In  1856  he  discovered  the  companion  of  Mu  tional  $1000  is  to  be  given. 

Herculis  to  be  double,  thus  makine  the  star  a  triple  The  Clarks  completed  in  1887  their  order  IVom  the 
instead  of  a  double,  and  aU  three  physically  connected  Lick  Observatory  of  California.  The  olo^glaM  of 
and  revolving  around  each  other.  In  an  autograph  this  telescope  is  a  yard  in  diameter— the  largest  ever 
letter  to  the  wnter  Mr.  Clark  says:  I  have  lived  ta  made  or  contemplated.  This  huge  instrument,  with  til 
see  It  through  more  than  half  a  revolution.  Otto  j^s  accessories,  weighing  about  fourteen  tons,  bai 
Struve  pronounces  this  one  of  the  m(Mt  interesting  i,^.^,,  uiounted  in  the  great  dome  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
binary,  or  rather  ternary,  systems  m  the  heavens.  servatorv  on  one  of  the  tliree  peaks  of  Mt  HamikoD. 

As  soon  as  the  newbusmesslooked  prospectively  sue-  4255  feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  40  miles 

cessful,  Mr.  Clark  associated  with  himself  his  two  sons,  distant.     Here  in  a  smaller  dome  of  the  same  insd- 

Georee  B.  and  Alvan  G.,  who  by  this  tune  were  pre-  ^u^ion  the  12i-iiich  also  looks  heavenward.     For  the 

pared:  to  assist  bim,  under  the  firm-name  of     AlvM  object.gla.ss  in  its  cell  alone,  including  the  trial  tube, 

Clwk&Sons,    or**TheCkrks,    as  they  are  often  called,  the  makers  received  $51,000.    For  further  ptftionhn 

A  strong  deem  to  do  whatever  he  attempted  m  the  g^^  ^^^^^  Telescopes. 

bt»st  possible  manner  always  contmued  one ot  his  marked  jj.  ^^3  ^^^  ^he  Chicago  telescope  that  Blr.  Alvan  0. 

iriiaracteristics.   His  telescopes  are  scattered  throughout  Clark  discovered  the  hvpothetJou  and  kmg-looked-fir 

every  civilized  country— a  strong  attestation  to  their  companion  to  Sirius,  for  which  he  was  awarded  ths 

optical  excellence  and  mechanical  perfection.    Astron-  J^lande  prize  by  the  French  Academy  of  ScienMa 

omy  owes  him  much,  not  only  lor  important  discoveries  ^yjj^^  the  Washington  instrument  ProlHall  fbond  ths 

and   valuable   inventions   of  new   and    lubor-suvinir  two  satellites  of  Mars,  in  some  respects  the  most  naes- 

methods  of  grinding  and  i)olishing  object-gl:uss(s,  but  penned  and  remarkable  astronomical  diaoovoy  of  modoa 

alsoin  the  production  of  a  size  which  hitherto  lia(lbi'(  1 1  i\^q^     With  one  of  these  telesoopsa— <if  onty  M 

ihoui^Kt  unattiunable.    The  difficulties  surnnindin;:  ev  inches  aperture— Mr.  S.  W.  Buxnham  of  Chicago  has 

•ry  nroccss  in  making  large  object-glaKses,  iVumt  be  null  discovered  nearly  one  thousand   double 
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befine  sospeoted  of  being  duplex,  some  of  them  being  ister  to  the  United  States,  a  commission  as  mm'or-j^en- 

among  the  doeest  and  most  cQfficult  found  in  any  cata-  oral  in  the  French  army  to  conduct  an  ex]>edition 

kgad  of  doable  stars.  Many  were  less  than '25'''' apart  a^inst  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Mississippi 

!Ki8  shows  how  almost  absolutely  perfect  in  figure  and  When  G«net  was  reciedled  this  commission  was  an- 

polish  the  four  surfaces  of  the  lenses  of  his  instrument  nulled.    Gen.  Clark  lingered  long  in  infirm  health  and 

mint  be,  and  how  delicately  the  aberrations  are  corrected  poverty.    He  died  at  Iiocust  Grove,  near  Louisville, 

and  those  of  the  secondary  spectrum  balanced,    (l.  & )  Ky. ,  Feb.  13,  1818. 

GLARK,  GiORGE  RoGiss  (1752-1818),  an  Ameri-  CLARK,    Thomas    Mabch,    D.D.,    LLD.,   an 

out  Bevolutionaiy  general  and  Western  pioneer,  was  American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

Ixxm  in  Albemarle  oo.,  Ya.,  Nov.  19,  1752.    In  his  was  bom  m  Newburyport,  Mass.,  July  4,  1812.     He 

joath  he  was  a  land-surveyor,  and  in  1774  conunanded  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  studied  divinity  at 

a  oompw^  of  militia  in  Dunmore's  war  with  the  In-  Princeton,  in  1835  became  a  Presbyterian  licentiate. 

jiMUL    His  adventurous  spirit  had  led  him  to  visit  He  had  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston^  for 

Kentnokv  in  1772,  and  for  a  short  time  in  1775  he  a  few  months,  and  then  he  took  orders  in  the  Episoo- 

oommanaed  a  force  of  armed  settlers  there.    In  the  pal  Church.    He  was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston 

next  year  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  determined  to  make  1836-43 ;  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  1843- 

it  his  home,  and  soon  caUed  together  an  assembly  of  47.    He  was  afterward  an  assistant  in  TrimtyChmx^, 

the  people,  which  met  at  Harrodsbiirg  June  6,  1776.  Boston,  and  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 

By  this  meeting  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were  elected  until  December,  1854,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop 

members  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  although  it  was  of  Rhode  Island.    In  1850  he  received  the  degree  or 

TOffMT^ain  whether  die  Kentucky  colonists  would  be  D.  D.  from  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1867  the  de- 

lecQgnized  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  gree  of  LLD.  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

Tliough  not  adnutted  to  the  legislature,  these  d^lecates  England.    Among  his  works  are  Lectures  on  Formor 

mere  received  kincDy  by  Gov.  Patrick  Henry,  ana  se-  tion  of  Charcu^ter  (1852),  Early  Disctpline  taid  CW- 

eured  the  formation  of  the  territoiv  into  JoLcntucky  ture  ll^^2:    republishea   as    The   Dew  of  Youth), 

covmty,  some  provision  also  being  made  for  its  defence.  Primary  Truths   of  ReUgion  (1869),  The   Efftdeni 

The  powdesr  sent  for  this  purpose  was  transferred  to  Sunday-School  Teacher, 

Pitmng^  and  thence  down  Uie  Ohio  amidhneat  perils  CLARKE,    Charles   Cowden    (1787-1877),    an 

flpom  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  river,    llae  military  Englbhman  of  letters,  bom  Dec.  15,  1787,  at  Enfield, 

poBtB  at  Detroit.  Vinoennes,  and  Kaskaskia,  originally  in  Middlesex.    His  lectures  on  literaiy  subjects  were 

established  by  the  French,  hut  then  belonging  to  the  popular,  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shelley, 

Biitish,  were  constant  sources  of  Indian  hostilities.  Keats,  and  Lamb.    Among  his  works  are  A  Hundred 

Mi^  Ckurk  in  Dec.,  ^77,  obtained  authority  and  Wanders  (1814),  Adam  the  Gardener  (1834),    Tales 

meanB  from  Virginia  to  attack  the  fort  at  Kaskaskia,  from    Chaucer  (1833),    Riches   of   Chaucer  (1835), 

and  1^  skilful  management  succeeded  in  surprising  Carmina   Minima,    a   collection   of   verses    (1859), 

■nd  captoring  it.  July  4,  1778.    He  then  proceeded  to  Shakesp&ire  Characters  (1863),   Molih^  Charactert 

YinoeiiiieB,  and  having,  tjy  the  aid  of  a  Catholic  priest,  (1865),  and  series  of  Essays  on  the  Onnic  WrUer§qf 

(uned  the  fiivor  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  town,  com-  England  (1871,  in  the  QentUmen's  Magazine),    He 

pdled  the  ooounander  of  the  fort  to  surrender.    Leav-  liv^  for  many  years  at  Genoa.    He  died  March  13, 

Dig  but  two  men  at  the  post,  he  pushed  on  to  the  Mis-  1877. — His  wife^  Mary  Victoria  Cowden  Clarkb, 

■■ippL    While  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  In-  a  daughter  of  Vmcent  Novello,  the  composer,  was  bom 

dianSj  he  kamed  in  the  following  January  that  Gk)v.  in  London  June  22,  1809.    Her  intellectual  powers 

Hamilton  of  Detroit  had  retaken  Vincennes  and  was  were  early  developed,  and  she  was  an  intimate  friend 

preparing  for  further  enterprises  against  the  Ameri-  of  Charles  and  Mar:^  Lamb  and  of  the  literary  celebrities 

(HUi&    Forthwith  Clark  plunged  into  the  wilderness  closely  associated  with  them.    She  was  married  to  Mr. 

with  175  men.  and  after  suffering  dreadful  hardships  Clarke  in  1828.     In  1846  she  published  her  admirable 

from  wei,  oola,  and  hunger  in  the  drowned  lands  of  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  the  result  of  sixteen 

Bhnois,  reached  Vincennes  Feb.  23,  1779,  and  captur-  years  of  hard  work.    Among  other  works  of  hers  are 

ing  it  the  next  dajr,  sent  Hamilton  a  prisoner  to  Vir-  The  Adventures  of  Kit  Bam  (1848),  The  Girlhood  of 

aamtL    When  Louisville  was  founded  Clark  made  it  Shakespeare's  neroines  O  850),    The  Iron  Cousin,  a 

ma  headquarters.    In  June,  1780,  in  retaliation  for  an  novel  of  merit  (1854),  World-Noted  Women  (1857). 

invasion  of  Kentucky  by  600  Canadians  and  Indians,  A  Rambling  Story  (1874),  and  translations  or  Catel 

he  gathered  a  force  of  1000  men  and  destroyed  an  In-  On  Harmony,  and  of  Cherubini's  Counterpoint  and 

*'     town  in  Ohio.    In  December  he  formed  plans  for  Fugue,    She   also   contributed   largely  to   periodical 

capture  of  Detroit,  and  went  to  Richmond  to  ob-  literature,  and  with  her  husband's  ud  prepared  an 

the  approval  of  the  Virginia  authorities.    While  annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare, 

he  took  a  command  under  Baron  Steuben  in  de-  CLARKE,  James  FaEEBiAN,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian 


of  Lord  Comwallis  the  aid  necessary  to  carry  out  Boston,  who  led  his  couffregation  to  adopt  Unitarian 

jj        -"^ainst  Detroit  was  not  furnished.    After  the  views.     He  was  educatea  at  the  Boston  High  School 

v«      le  licks,  in  1782,  he  gathered  1000  mounted  and  Harvard  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in 

mid  marched  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  1829.     He  studied  theology  in  the  divinity  school  of 

doA  the  Scioto.  ^  Rve  of  these  were  destroyed,  Cambridge,  and  graduatedm  1833.     He  then  went  to 

i       'ih      no  formidable  body  of  Indians  ever  in-  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  preached  for  seven  years. 

.    In  1786  he  took  part  in  an  unsuc-  and  after  spending  a  year  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  returned 

-      B&inat  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  to  Boston.    Here,  in  1841,  he  began  a  free  Chun^ 

Mv  4     eiytod  from  Genet,  the  French  min-  movement  against  the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  Uni- 
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tarian  brethren,  but  with  the  hearty  approval  of  Rev.  about  a  year  in  the  office  of  Elisha  IL  Spn^oe,  h 

Dr.  Channing.    The  new  organization,  called  "The  Baltimore,  Md.    But  after  m  hnre  eflbii  to  meet  im 

Church  of  the  Disciples/*  was  formed  "to  learn  and  mother's  wishes,  he  abandoned  law  and  toned  hii 

practise  Christianity"  in  the  simple  faith  that  "  Jeeua  attention  earnestly  to  the  flta^e.    AhlioiiflJi  tand^ 

18  the  Son  of  Qod/*  and  continued  under  Dr.  Clarke's  had  attracted  his  boyish  fmnoy,  it  ■ooii  became  etSbl 

charge    until    his   death.      It   be(»ime    one   of  the  that  low  comedy  offered  the  most  inyiting  Add  Ibr  tk 

leadmg  religious  institutions  of  Boston,  noted  alike  for  exercise   of  his   peculiar   powersL    Not   waotiqg  ii 

the  high  character  of  its  membt^rship  and  ite  activity  pathos,  and,  indeed,  having  a  natme  mnxalaHy  afivs 

in  all  good  works.     The  ''Service  Book  of  the  Church  to  emotional  influences,  he  yet  posMBsea  that  htm 

of  the  Disciples  *'  combines  features  of  worship  rarely  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  conjoined  with  an  eztanfiHiy 

found  united,  including  responses  on  the  part  of  the  mimetic  faculty,  which  fitted  him  fbr  oomie  adrrilf. 


rents  of  public  thought  and  the  practical  needs  of  which  Clarke  assumed  the  r6U  of  Soto.    He  roie  !• 

every-day  life.  favor,  and  ui  January,  1853,  became  kadny  man  m 

While  at  Louisville  he  edited  for  three  years  The  the  Chestnut  Street  stock  comnuq^-a  poshaon  wUek 

Western  Magazine,  and  he  continued  for  many  years  be  held  for  a  year.     In  1854  he  wait  to  BakimoRi 

to  contribute  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  discussing  ^™SjJg®  P^*^  <{f  ^'^  low  comedian  at  theSVoit 

with  marked  ability  the  social  and  political  as  well  as  Street  Theatre  m  that  dty.    He  becanM  to  geoosl  t 

the  religious  questions  of  the  time.     He  was  occasion-  favorite  that   the  Baitunoreaos   foroed  upon  him  t 

allv  a  delegate  to  political  conventions,  and  in  1873  his  oomphmenteiy  benefit  in  the  Mitomn  of  1854,  wUek 

defence  of  the  right  of  "bolting"  when  unsuitable  became,  mdeed,  a  popular  ovation.    In  Angut,  185& 

nominations  were  made  attracted  the  attention  of  the  j^e  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  took  the^  positiop  of 

nation.     His  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  leading  comedian  at  the  Arch  Street  ThcMlnimll 

of  his  Church  or  party,  tending  to  promote  sincerity,  JgJ^*  ^ben  he  entered  into  partnOTbip  with  Wuhni 

courage,  devotion  to  principle,  and  the  highest  moral  Wheatiey  and  became  lomtrlessee  of  that  house.    Tin 

and  spiritusd  aims.     lie  died  June  8,  1888.  busmees  was  suocearfflly  conducted  nntil  18«1,  what 

His  published  works  are   numerous,   the  earliest  the  partnership  was  dissdved,  and  Clarto  siimwd  to 

being  a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Theodore;  or.  The  aj>J>ear  as  a  star  m  Nw  Yoit    He  made  hu  dSna  m 

Sceptics  Conversion  (1841).     In  vindication  of  Gen.  pw  capa^ty  at  the  Winter  Garden  and  seemed  iS 

William  Hull  he  published  A  History  of  the  Cam-  "wjjnt  and  unequivocal succ». 

paign  o/ 1 8 1 2  ( 1 84s).     In  com pany  with  11.  W.  Emer-  Jhe  cntia  with^  one  accord  hailed  him  M  a  gnit 

son  and  W.   H.  Channing  he  prepared  Memoirs  of  artistand  the  legitimate  succ^Bor  of  W.  R  Bmto, 

Margaret   Fuller   Ossoli  (1852).     Among  his  works  whose  loss  had  been  felt  as  newrly  ureparrfJe.  Clarksji 

treating  of  religious  subjects  are  The  Christian  Df^c-  fame  was  now  secure,  and  he  began  a  8tamn;4oiir€r 

trine  of  Forqii^iess  of  Sin(\H:y2),  The  Christian  A>c-  ^^e  pnwipd  Amencan  cities,  rapi<Uy  aaramog  ftr- 

fri,ie   of  l^rayer  (1854),    The  Hour  which    Cometh  ^"^^^  f «  hw^me  part-propnetOT  of  the  Aree  Ittd- 

(1862),    OrthKhxy:    Its    Truths  and  Errors  (1806).  mg  th^tres  of  the  wuntry,  the  Boston  meatog,  the 

Steps  of  Belief ;  or.  Rational  Christianity  ma inUiinvd  Sf^/^^i,  .^"^i^l-^*^®"'  ^i  ^^  ^^^^  8tl«t 

against  Atheism  (1870),   Comm^m  Snise  in  Reli<fion  peatre,  Philadelphia,  from  €»c^                        reaped 

(i873).  Go  up  Higher;  or,  Relir/ion  in  Common  'Life  "'^  financial  returns.     In  1868,  Oarke  iront  toEo^- 

(1878).     His  work  called  Ten  Great  Religions  {\Hli))  fer '   °^^^°S   ^    aPP«a«™»  ^•^^    ^^    ^   J«»«» 

is  a  valuable  contribution  to  comparative  theologv.  Theatre  m  the  autuinn  of  that  yesr.  ^Ixwdon  W; 

intended  U)  show  the  place,  use  and  true  worth  of  oeiv^  him  wUh  wi  enthunam  equal  to  that  aocoi^ 

these  systems  of  belief  and  practice  and  their  relation  ™!i  ^^  ^«^  t.o«»  ^°^'7!"*,i5?  ^ception  of  a  bnef 

to  human  progress.     Part  Second  of  thus  work,  \mh-  TOit  to  his  native  country  m  1881,  he  has  since  made 

lished  in  ISSsTLs  called  A  Comparison  of  all  llli.,.  Rutland  his  home.    He  has  phiyed  at  neai^ysll  the 

ions.      Another    notable    work    is    Tlie    Unend   of  eadmg  J^nrfish  th^faes. 

-    '^  Mr.  Clacke  mamed  a  sister  of  Edwm  Booth,  and 


Tlionuts  Didumm,  the  Jewish  Sceptic  (1881),  in  whicli  ,   ''^\  ^™t''  *I?r    *i-   l*°        j^™..f?^LS" 

Dr.  Clarke  attempted  to  set  iorth  in  a  narnitive  tho  ^^  alwa^been  noted  for  his  ^rong  domestic  attsdi- 

opinions,  beliefs,  and  prejiidice.s  ol'  the  Jewish  sects  i.i  °*«"^  ^nd  exemphiry  personaUhsMcter.    As  an  sKai 

the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  characters  which  surroundc-l  K^,^*^/^^^^  ^    u     ^^'w^  15^^  ®^  "  St 

him.     Dr.   CMarke  published  a  volume  of  Memorial  '^^^Tf^^^v^'^'^^^^^^^ 

and  WographicaJ  Sl.et.:J.^  iy^><),Self.Cft.^(y^^^  g|  MJ^^ef 'tfeT^^^         ^^i^^.^S, 

Ike  ideas  of  the  Apostle  rant   IransUUed  into  tlien'  "'-^ •""  "^v** ^T"*^  ^""  k^f"  «mi«  *uuww«ar  w  iiimw 

M.«kn,  AJ/«/We»««  (1«84),  Ecemlty  Rd!g!on  (1886).  '{fSf"^"'  '"*5?  '"°"'  pronounced  in  hm  aotaOB  tbu 
\WM  q>Ltio,ts  (1886),  ete.     His  writiugs  on  every  ^C^^Xi     nte^iS^JJ^^^  ""IS^"  ^"^ 

Hubject  were  clear,  eam^t.  and  inspiring.  Jj  i^^L,^,*  *  w'^Jf  ;!?!!IL'  2±  V^ 

CLAHKE,  JokN  Sleepee,  an  American  comedian,  ^L^tT^i'Lii^  W%iU,^«?^SS?A?'Sif^ 

wiB  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md  ,  in  ]835.    At  an  earl^  ^"^'^  PangloBB,  Wadddove,  and  M^  de  Boota. 

age  he  lost  his   father  and  was   thrown  upon  his      CLAKKSBDEG,  the  county-eeat  of  H^teon  oa, 

S^n^wEnn  I^.L'?/"  *  \^I^^  devefopcd  a  ^  Va.,  ison  the  west  fork  of  SeMonoiSSSath^ 

steong  mchnation  lor  the  stage  and  be<»me  a  member  „j  „„  ^^^  Parkerebuig  branch  of  the  BStboon^ 

l^t?"X!'Uw^,'!.n.W  K^^^T/k'^h!'''*  •^i'""  Ohio  Railroad.  122  mills  S.  of  WhedinJiSdffiVSS 

Booth,  who  subsequently  became  his  brother-in-law.  R  of  Parkersj^urg.    IthasaoooK-hoiu&aizch^ML 
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bank,  ooeodierbanl^tifofoiudries  and  machme-dx>p6,  sabjeot  appeared  first  in  Poggendorff's  Antudm^  bnt 

m  woolkii-iiiill,  two  dour-mills,  and  gas-works.    There  he  aflerwurdspublished  separate  treatises— £706er  das 

■le  cod-nuneB  m  the  vicinity.    Population,  2307.  Wesen  der   Warme  (Zuiicn,  1857),  Lie  Mechanuche 

CLAMSyiLLB,  the  countar-eeat  of  Montgomery  WHrmetheane  (Brunswick,  1864;  2d  ed.  1876),  Ueber 
ea,  Tenn.,  is  <m  tiie  N.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  denzweiten  Hauptsatz  der  mechanuchen  Warmetheorie 
Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  60  miles  below  (Brunswick,  1867).  His  work  Die  J^tenHaf/wMan 
Nashville.  It  is  on  the  Louisville  and  MemphiB  Rail-  und  das  PbtearUuU,  first  published  at  Leipsio  in  1850, 
road,  which  here  croeses  both  rivers.  The  city  has  a  reached  its  third  edition  m  1877. 
fine  court-house,  a  hotel,  two  national  banks  and  two  CLAVICLE  (Lat  damsy  a  key,  davicda^  a  smaU 
other  banks,  one  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly  newH-  key),  the  collar-bone.  In  man  this  bone  is^  rather 
jmpem,  thirteen  churches,  and  six  schools.  The  denaer  for  its  length,  curved  somewhat  like  an  italic  / 
Bouth-westem  University  (Presbyterian)  ,was  estab-  and  extends  from  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula 
lUied  here  in  1874,  the  citizens  contributing  liberally  to  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum ;  it  is  moyably  ar* 
for  its  endowment  There  is  also  a  female  academy,  ticulated  at  each  end,  and  the  sternal  end  furnishes  the 
The  industries  comprise  a  foundiy,  several  flour-  and  only  bony  connection  of  the  aim  with  the  trunk  proper 
planing-mills,  and  manufactures  of  ploughs,  wagons,  of  the  body.  BVom  its  exposed  situation  in  the  neck 
eaniafea,  and  ice.  Hie  city  was  incorporated  in  1830,  the  collar-bone  is  peculiarly  liable  to  iracture.  In  nearly 
and,  Uiough  it  suffered  severely  by  a  fire  Jn  1878,  ha.s  all  Mammalia  the  clavicles,  when  perfect,  repeat  the 
lerived  and  presents  a  fine  appearance.  Iv  is  lighted  same  connections  they  have  in  man,  but  they  are  fire- 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  j)ublic  water-  quently  defective  or  wanting  altogether.  They  are  oon- 
HQorkB.  The  surrounding  country  furnish^  a  large  se^uently  of  little  value  in  morpnolo^cal  classification, 
amount  of  tobacco  and  other  products  for  shipment  by  being  present  and  perfect,  or  m  vaiying  imperfection, 
aver  <Nr  by  rail  Population,  cniefly  of  American  birth,  or  absent,  in  closely-reiatcKi  animals,  even  of^  neighbor- 
4528.  ing  genera.  They  are  best  developed,  as  a  rule,  in  those 
'  CLAUSEN,  Henbik  Nicolai  (1793-1877),  a  quadrupeds  which  use  the  fore  limbs  as  arms  and 
Daiuah*  theologian,  was  bom  April  22,  1793,  in  hands,  rudimentary  or  lacking  in  those  which  the  same 
Mareboy  where  his  father  was  pastor.  The  father^  limbs  are  exclusively  devoted  to  ordinary  locomotion. 
who  was  a  man  of  ability,  became  afterward  chief  In  birds  the  clavicles  are  usually  present  and  perfect, 
preacher  in  the  Lady  church  at  Copenhagen,  and  but  very  seldom  join  the  sternum,  beiuff  united  with 
irdUished  several  volumes  of  sermons.  The  son  dis-  each  other  on. the  middle  line  of  the  body  to  form  the 
tin^aished  himself  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  fturculum  or  merT3i;hought,  usually  developing  at  their 
una  after  graduating,  in  1818,  travelled  extensively  in  junction  a  special  process  called  the  hypadeidmin, 
Branoe,  Italy,  and  Germany.  While  in  Berlin  he  They  are  absent  or  rudimentary  or  separate  in  RcUitoe 
eame  under  the  influence  of  Scnleiermacher.  In  1821  and  some  parrots ;  ankylosed  with  the  keel  of  the  ster- 
he  began  to  lecture  on  theologv  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  num  in  some  Steganopodes,  as  the  pelican  and  frigate- 
tba  nextyear  was  made  professor  m  the  university  bird ;  with  the  body  of  {he  sternum  in  Opisihooofmts, 
tbere.  He  soon  took  part  in  the  agitation  for  a  con-  When  perfected  they  serve  to  bear  the  shoulders  apart; 
atatational  government,  and  in  1840  he  became  a  and  their  degree  of  curvature  and  solidity  bear  some  re- 
member of  the  provincial  assembly  at  Roestilde,  of  lation  tojpower  of  strong  or  protracted  flight  (e.  o.) 
which  fiom  1842  to  1846  he  was  president  He  was  CLAx ,  in  its  purest  state,  is  a  mineral  substance  of 
afterward  elected  to  a  constitutional  assembly,  and  perfect  snow-white  color;  it  feels  to  the  touch  like 
ftom  1848  to  1851  was  a  member  of  the  state  council,  soap,  is  very  soft  and  brittle;  it  sticks  to  the  ton^e, 
Li  1876  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  he  died  at  and  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  the  moist  breath  is 
Copenhagen  March  28,  1877.  His  reputation  as  a  blown  upon  it  Kneaded  together  with  water,  it 
wnter  was  first  established  by  his  Catholicjsm  and  absorbs  tne  latter  in  considerable  quantity,  and  passes 
jRnofeftofUum  in  their  Ecoesiashcal  Organization,  Doc-  into  a  peculiar  condition  which  is  designated  plastic. 
trine^  (md  Ritual  (1825).  This  work  involved  the  In  this  state  the  day  has  lost  its  brittleness,  the  parti- 
author  in  a  ftunouscontroverqrwith  Bisl  apGrundtvig,  des  adhere  with  considerable  force  and  yet*  possess  a 
one  of  the  results  of  which  was  a  libel  suit  against  the  remarkable  freedom  of  motion  against  each  other,  and 
latter.  Clausen  published  several  other  works  against  may  thus  receive  any  arbitrary  shape  from  the  mould- 
Grundtvig  and  his  followers.  He  was  also  the  author  ing  hand  of  man.  This  is  a  quality  not  possessed  by 
of  numerous  exegetical  and  dogmatic  works.  Among  any  other  mineral  substance,  and^  gives  to  day  its 
these  are  treatises  on  the  Synoptical  Gwtpds  (1847-  mat  importance  as  raw  material  in  the  art&  Clay, 
90),  on  «7b/^it  (1855),  on  Romans  (1863].  After  his  however,  is  not  a  uniform  mineral  matter. 
death  a  volume  of  autobiography  was  published.  The  above  characters  belong  only  to  one  of  its  com- 

CLAUSIUS,  Rudolf  JuLrus  Emanuel,  a  German  posing  parts,  which  may  be  named  the  day-substcmce, 

physicist,  was  bom  at  Kbslin,   Pomcrania,  Jan.   2,  or,  in  conformity  with  mineral  nomenclature,  kaolin. 


plxytAi  .  ,    .  ,    „_         _  ..     ,    ,. 

Bohool  was  established  at  Zurich,  and  Clausius  was  ap-   power  of   1100  diameters  these    particles  look  like 

pointed  to  the  chair  of  physics.    He  also  obtained  a   globdes,  and  in  appearance  their  aggregate  is  not 

profeasonhip.  in  the  University  of  Zurich.    In  1867  he   unlike  to  fish-roe.    The  writer's  observations  harmon- 

became  professor  at  Wiirzburg,  and  two  years  later  at  ize  In  this  redpect  entirelv  with  Aron's,  who  examined 

!    nn«  where  he  died,  August  24,   1888.      Besides  'them  under  a  power  of  760  diameters.    They  differ 

m  in  optacB  and  ok  tbe  elastidty  of   from  those  of  other  observers,  who  conclude  that  the 

x^laumus's  labors  have  been  chiefly   day-substance   is  composed  of  fragments  of  crystal. 

J  ct  of  heat,  which  he  maintains  to   The  writer  could  not  observe  any  effecj  which  this 

»  iM  wT  in  motion.     His  essays  on  thb   material  is  said  by  some  to  have  on  polanzed  light 
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which  woiild  be  a  proof  of  their  crystalline  nature,  glaty:  when  in  mnular,  ineffiihr  aggrentkn,  die| 

This  substance,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  much  more  form  granite ;  when  deYelopea  with  porphyrio  ilne> 

the  globules  of  starch,  being  capable  of  absorbing  ture,  they  compose  the  voicuuo  rocks  porpAlfry  ud 

water,  of  swelling^  and  of  passing  mto  a  plastic  paste,  tradiyte.     The  researches  in  chemiod  gfiSkua  haTc 


Th^  extreme  mobility  of  the  particles  is  accounted  for  proved  that  all  other  rocks  have  been  fimnedTbgr  tlie 
if  they  possess  a  spherical  instead  of  an  angular  form,  chemical  and  mechanical  destroction  of  those  iut 
and  we  state  it  as  the  result  of  numerous  ezamina-  mentioned.  It  is  not  asserted  hs  the  miter  that  ta? 
tions  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  clay-substance  are  original  rocks ;  they  are  merely  the  oldest  and 
proper  are  of  spherical  shape.  Being  so  veiy  small —  deepest  we  have  any  oogniianoe  o£  At  sD  phoa 
that  is,  less  than  the  jxsh^  P^^  ^^  ^^  ^P^i  &  diameter  where  the  felspathic  rocks  have^  been  at  the  sorfiM 
for  which  the  ratio  of  surface  to  mass  is  veiy  large^  for  any  length  of  time  a  pecoliar  chann  beoonei 
it  follows  that  this  substance  can  remain  suspended  in  noticeable.  Especially  the  coane-grainea  isnnite,  in 
water  for  a  long  time.  The  peculiar  milky  opales-  which  the  felspar  is  found  veiy  pnie,  aaa  often  in 
cence  which  river-water  shows  many  days  after  the  large  masses,  shows  this  change  moxe  maikedly.  Th* 
subsidence  of  a  freshet  is  owing  to  the  suspension  in  it  eh^  surface  of  the  nuneral  tarns  to  %  pamrakit 
of  these  minutest  clay-globules.  ohalk-like  substance,  and  this  is  doe  to  its  eopvenos 

The  other  components  of  clav  are  best  designated  into  the  clay-substance,  or  kaolin.  In  chemistij  the 
m  common  as  aana.  Thev  are  fra^ents  of  different  law  prevails  that  the  more  complex  %  ooinpositioii  i 
mineral  species — quartz,  felspar,  mica  chiefly,  tourma-  given  compound  possesses,  the  more  resdiy  it  is  to 
line,  hornblende,  magnetite,  ilmenite  or  Utaniferous  saocumb  to  the  action  of  diemioal  agencies.  ^  likewiie, 
iron,  rutile,  and  others.  These  minerals  are  hard,  the  more  a  ternary  compound  or  salt  is  add — that  in. 
their  f^^gments  angular  and  of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  the  more  the  ratio  of  that  acid  portion  increases  mr 
They  may  be  reduced  to  grains  not  much  larger  than  that  of  normal  saturation — the  leas  will  be  its  ehemieil 
the  globules  of  the  clay-substance  and  remain  suspend-  stability.  In  the  felspar  we  have  a -case  ezacdy  eor 
ed  with  them  in  water,  whilst  the  sand  proper  settles  responding.  The  composition  of  the  orthodaae  fekpir 
yeiy  quickly,  and  maybe  thus  separated  from  the  has  been  stated  as  K,ALSitO]t.  This  fotmnla  may  bi 
kaolin.    The  mineral  nature  and  chemical  composition  written  K,0+Al,0s+6oi0f 

of  the  sand^  portions  of  a  clay  and  their  relative  quan-  Under  the  action  of  water,  which  penetntes  mto 
tity  determines  whether  a  ^ven  clay  is  serviceable  for  the  smallest  cracks  and  by  its  freeiing  in  wintertiBe 
a  specified  purpose.  Besides  the  sand,  there  are  expanding  with  irresistible  force,  the  most  cmmd 
other  compounds  present  in  da^,  such  as  coaly  matter,  minerals  are  finally  broken  and  j^ionnd  into  the  mMk 
the  red,  brown,  and  yellow  oxides  of  iron,  pyrite,  foe-  powder.  After  this  physical  dismtegration  the  ohou- 
idl  rosin,  bitumen,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  alum,  cal  action  begins.  Manjr  writers  of  high  anthori^ 
gypsum,  calcite,  dolomite.  They  produce  the  many  ascribe  the  principal  rSle  m  tlus  action  to  the  oaibooK 
colored  varieties  of  clay,  and  are  either  quite  harmless  dioxide  contained  in  the  air  to  the  amount  of  0.03  of 
or  more  or  less  hurtful  to  the  uses  to  which  day  v^ay  one  per  cent  They  believe  that  a  body  of  acid  ebemi- 
be  put  cal  nature  is  indispensable  in  the  deoompositioQ  of 

According  to  their  place  of  occurrence,  ciuys  are  mineral  compounds,  and  this  firaotional  peroentage  of 
divided  into  those  of  primary  md  secondary  deposita  carbonic  dioxide  is  the  only  avi^ahle  booy  of  this  kini 
According  to  structure,  physical  condition,  ana  com-  The  writer  does  not  share  in  this  bdie£  The  ohmur 
parison,  clays  are  said  to  be  /o^,  lean^  plastic,  argyU  tion  in  the  laboratory  that  pure  water  (obtained  I9 
Mes,  day-slates^  marls,  and  loams.  To  gain  a  proper  distillation)  alone  will  slowly  deoompoae-^  &  desbof 
idea  of  these  differences  we  must  consider  the —  and  rearrange  the  molecules  of  a  snostaiioe  like  haia 

Origin  of  Clay.— The  so-called  primitive  rocks,  Bohemian  Sass  if  the  latter  be  very  finely  pnhemnl 
which  have  been  proven  by  all  deep  mining  and  bv  —fleems  entirely  suffident to  aooonnt  for.  the  deoompo- 
the  study  of  the  sequence  of  rocks  to  underlie  all  git£on  in  nature  of  a  body  like  fdspar  by  water  alone. 
other  rocks,  are  composed  chiefly  of  three  species  of  Water  acts  in  the  capadty  of  an  acid  as  wdl  as  a  hue, 
minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Quartz  is  pure  and  the  strongest  affinity  undoubtedly  exists  to  exot 
ttlica  (SiO,),  venr  hard,  compact,  and  very  indifferent  this  capadty,  eepedally  toward  snpeimlioated  minenli 
toward  chemical  agencies  at  ordinaiy  temperature,  lite  felspar.  In  this  case  the  attack  by  water  is  bud- 
Felspar  is  a  more  complex  compound,  containing  at  ported  by  the  poedbility  of  forming^  a  compoondsofaiMB 
least  four  elements— ?'.e.  potassium  (K),  aluminum  m  water— potassium  ulicate ;  for  if  the  white  pidfv- 
(Al),  silicon  (Si),  and  oxygen  (0).  These  elements  ulent  substance  forming  firom  the  fdspar  be  exsminei 
are  combined  in  the  ratio  K-Al,Si,Oie.  Potassium  it  is  seen  thac  only  fractions  of  one  per  oent  of  Kfi 
may  be  replaced  by  sodium  wholly  or  m  part,  and  also  n^e  left,  whilst  the  fresh  felspu  contains  sixAeai  per 
bv  calcium,  in  felspar.  It  is  a  white,  vitreous,  easily-  eent  The  result  of  the  completed  deoompQanoo 
cleavable  substance  only  one  degree  less  hard  than  n^ay  be  represented  by  an  equation:  K^AlSiJOn^ 
qua tz.  Mica  is  composed  of  the  same  elements,  UO - Al,SuPt,2H,0  (kaolin  or  pure  olayHRibstukoe) 
with  the  addition  of  iron  and  magnesium.  But  the  +K^i.07,3H,0+SiOr2H,0:  of  these  three  prod- 
ratio  of  combination  is  different,  likewise,  for  the  ^(^^  the  first  and  last  are  xdnble  in  wai  ; 
several  species  of  mica :  muscovite,  the  white  mi(» ;   middle  one  is  soluble  in  it     j  fc         8      r 

biotite,  the  dark-colored  mica.     The  micas  crystallize  ]yQ  separated  from  the  clavi  id  uy  u  1 

in  the  same  system  with  the  felspar,  but  possess  only  |^  dilute  solution  of  soaaum         onate.      amm  m 
one   eminent   cleavage.     The  cleavage  laminaB   are   proper  to  take  the  hydrates  oi  ouJii       or 
flexible,  elastic,  and  much  softer  than  felspar.    The  because  they  will  decompose  and  <        Tb  um 
same  or  veiy  similar  minerals  form  the  component   gubstance  also. )  The  above  fo  ut  MtO  fi  » 

partsof  a  number  of  igneous  of  volcanic  rocks.    When   y^Q^y  AU8i|Oi+2H,0,  gi^       wio 
these  minends  are  aggregated  in  more  or  less  parallel   gition :  sUica  (SiO,),  4«.40 .  J\  -  -umj^i, 

layers,  they  form  gneus,  whose  structure  is  schistose  or  water  (H,0)j  13.92  CRam  i 
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id  edit,  (^Y    Bat  thiB  fonnula  is  not  generally  ho-  the  mud-bars  at  the  mouth  of  veiy  large  rivers.    As 

oepted.     0.  Bisohof,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  T/ifi  the  dredgings  show,  they  are  composed  of  day,  not  of 

RS^etaryCl       '^  ' ^  ^     ^.     ^     ^        .  .      .  .  ^^ 

base  ffilicate: 

4E[,0(when«  „  .  .  „ 

eomposition:  silica,  39.33;  alumina,  44.93;  water,  settling- vats.  And  thus  we  account  for  the  numerous 
15.73.  The  percentages  of  alumina  and  silica  are  vcr>'  clay^strata  which  are  encountered  in  sdl  geological  for- 
neariy  reversed  in  the  two  fonnulas.  Bischof  follows  mations,  from  the  earliest  palseozoic  to  the  most  recent 
Malaifatti,  who  treated  the  kaoUn  with  potossic  hvdrak^  tertiaiy  and  quatemaiy.  These  deposits  are  days,  in 
and  taen  analyied  the  residue.  But  this  method  is  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word.  They  occur 
inoorrect,  as  stated  above.  There  are^  however,  cer-  mostly  in  beds  of  varying  thickness  as  well  as  purity, 
iain  very  refractoir  davs  whose  analysis  leads  nearly  which  follow  the  stratification  in  dips  and  strike  of  the 
to  Biachofs  formula ;  tney  aie  exceptions,  anditniust.  surrounding  rocks,  sandstones,  limestones,  etc.  Con- 
be  aasumed  that  th^  contain  aluminic  hydrate  mixiul  taining  the  kaolinized  product  of  the  entire  geologic 
with  the  silicate.  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  by  time,  their  magnitude  in  superficial  extension  isveiy 
no  means  dear.  Investigations  of  a  still  more  critioil  peat  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
ehanoter  uid  more  comprehensive  than  those  on  late  clay-formations  are  made  by  redcpositing  the  ma- 
leoord  might  posmbly^  shed  a  better  li^ht  upon  tlio  terial  of  one  or  more  older  deposits,  through  which 
true  oompodtipn  of  this  highly  usefiil  mineral.  stretches  the  drainage  of  a  river-system.    According 

Such,  tnen,  is  the  process  of  we  hydration  and  kaolini  -  to  collateral  circumstances,  the  repeated  transportation 

ntion  of  the  fetepathio  xooka.    It  is  plain  that  the  bulk  and  deposition  of  clays  may  result  in  a  purification  or 

of  tiie  insoluble  residue  cannot  be  pure  kaolin,  but  in  a  degeneration ;  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  the 

■nut  be  a  mixture  of  this  with  trrains  of  fresh  or  latter.    The  structure  and  general  physical  condition 

pntlr  altered  felspar,  quartz,  and  the  fragments  of  of  these  transported,  or  se^mdary^  clays  is  veiy  vaiy- 

aU  otner  and  less  easily  decomposable  minerals  of  the  ing,  as  well  as  their  ultimate  chemic^  composition.   All 

original  rock.    It  will  be  understood  that  this  residue  have  preserved  the  one  common  stamp  of^their  origin 

aa^  a  whole  is  therefore  a  rock- 1.  e.  an  aggregate  of  — that  is,  a  decided  bedding  or  separation  in  lasers, 

minerals — and  not  a  species  of  mineraJli — that  is,  a  uni-  each  of  which  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  one  flood. 

finrm  and  homogeneous  substance.    Among  the  min-  But  pressure  and  the   influence  of  surrounding  or 

oiak  in  the  granite  and  eneiss  are  black  tourmaline,  penetrating  volcanic  rocks  has  largely  modified  the 

Uaok  hornblende,  and  black  mica,  or  biotite.    These  are  original    bedding.      In  the  older  days  these  layers 

ffUoatea  oontaimng  ferrous  oxide  (protoxide  of  iron),  are   so    much   compressed  and   hardened  that  they 

Undergoing  the  process  of  hydration  like  the  felspar,  form  slates.    The  well-known  black  roofing-slates  or 

this  iron  beisomes  altered  into  ferric  hydrate  or  brown  the  Blue  Mountain^  belonging  to  No.  3,  or  Hudson 

Inrdrated  sesquioxide  of  iron — iron-rust ;    sometimes,  River,  group-formation,  are  simply  highly  compressed 

juso,  into  the  red  oxide.    This  imparts  to  the  kaolin  and  hurdened  clay.    This  slate,  when  finely  ground 

its  color  and  produces  all  shades,  from  the  faintest  and  in  contact  with  water,  returns  after  a  time  into 

buff  to  a  deep^- Drown  color.    Owing  to  this  cause,  few  plastic  clay.    Between  this  hard  slate  and  the  sofl 

looalitieB  furnish  a  pure  white  kaolin,  which  alone  ia  clays  of  tertiary  or  quatemaiy  age  we  find  all  degrees 

denraUe  in  the  arts,  and  commands  a  ready  sale.  of  slaty  structure.    The  whole  of  these  are  compre- 

The  word  haoUn  is  accepted  as  the  Chinese  term  for  hendea  under  the  generic  term  **  argillites.''     They 

dflwignatiny  an  earth  serviceable  in  Uie  manufacture  9XQ  day-slates  at  the  one  extreme  end,  and  skUydays 

of  ^oroelam.    In  England  and  this  country  the  word  at  the  other.    It  is  well  known  that  the  outcrops  of 

ChmaHda^  ia^  mosdy  used  to  designate  a  deposit  of  roofing-slate  beds  are  too  rotten  for  serviceable  ma- 

kadin  whidi  is  s^  in  nhi — that  is,  above  or  oetween  terial     The  slate  must  be  gotten  by  underground 

the  granite  or  gneissic  rocks  firom  whose  decomposi  mining  at  a  considerable  depth.    Beiuff  exposed  to 

tiim  it  was  derived.    One  of  the  most  notable  deposits  rain  and  frost,  the  slate  absorbs  water  along  the  out* 

of  this  kind  is  that  of  St  Austd  in  Cornwall,  where  it  crops,  swells,  and  becomes  a  lean  day. 

haa  bem  mined  for  many  years  in  a  huge  open  quany  Properties  of  Clay, — Under   this   head   we   shall 

akxng  the  tops  of  a  long  hill    In  Delaware  and  Ches-  speak  of  the  qualities  of  the  day  as  a  rock-mass— not 

ter  ooonties, iPa.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  so  much  of  the  clay-substance  as  of  the  various  modi* 

Delaware,  and  around  Baltimore,  Md.,  are  examples  fications  which  the  properties  of  that  substance  are 

in, this  oountiy.    Neither  of  these  compares  in  extent  subject  to  by  the  admixture  of  the  sandy  fraginenta. 

with  that  of  St  AusteL    All  these  deposits  may  be  As  such,  we  mean  the  fra^ents  of  all  possible  min- 

kxiked  at  as  products  of  the  present  geological  periods,  ends.    In  absolute  Quantities  the  quarts  always  |)re 

dnrii^  whidi  the  rocks  have  been  exposed  to  atmo-  dominates  in  the  sanay  part 

aphene  agendes.^   Their  bulk  is  constantly  decreasing,  Physical  properties  are  such  as  may  be  at  onco 

under  the  washing  eneigy  of  rains  and  floods.    Sus-  noticed  by  tne  eye— color  and  lustre ;  opaaueness  or 

pended  in  the  current,  both  kaolin  and  mineral  frag-  homy  translucency ;   touch,  sectility ;  the  oimensions 

menta  are  carried  into  the  rivers.    As  soon  as  the  of  the  granular  admixtures ;  the  presence  or  absence 

oanyinf-pow^  of  the  cuirent  decreases  by  reason  of  of  efflorescences,    of  concretions ;    the  fracture  and 

leflBened  velodty  the  heavier  sandy  materials  fall  out,  general  structure.     Other  physical  properties,  or  at 

moEddy  along  the  banks  of  the  nvers^  if  they  have  least  their  causes,  are  not  at  once  observable.    Among 

risen  above  those  banks,  whilst  at  a  distance,  on  the  them  the  most  prominent  and  important  is  the  plat- 

mHotSMiJIood-pkdni  the  vdocity  decreases  apace,  and  tidtyy  in  whose  train  many  other  phenomena  may  be 

m     I  and  more  the  finer  grains  fall  out,  untij  at  last,  considered — the  shrinkage :  the  binding  capadty,  the 

r  auiet  water— that  is,  in  the  Ixiys  and  cstua-  oohesion ;   the  fktness  or  leanness ;   the  capadty  for 

m         the  oounter-cunent  of  the  tide  checks  the  absorbing  water — capillarity  or  porousness ;  the  stiff- 

— the  deposition  of  the  day-particles  takes  ness  or  resistance  against  water,  etc. 

I              with  the  veiy  finest  sand.    These  are  Plasticity  is  the  most  valuable  property  of  day.    It 
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BieanB  the  power  to  pasB  mth  water  into  a  dough  day-sabstaace  and  of  day,  itimAtaNM  fa  ttc  mMm 

whidi  may  oe  moulded  into  any  convenient  and  desira-  qf  very  nUeMeheat 

ble  shape.    This  power  decreases  with  the  percent-  The  two  proximate  oomponenti  am  Aaauk  (AUU 

age  of  increase  of  tne  sandy  admixtures.    It  is  strong-  and  silica  (SiOt).    Both  are  fboDd  in  %  imj  pm  Mi 

est  in  the  fat  ajnd  weakest  in  the  lean  days.    A  day  as  ciystalliied  minerals,  tiie  fin*  as  ^onnonm,  al 

may  be.  however,  too  nlastic ;  it  dries  very  dowly  and  with  water  as  diaspore  (AlyH^J :  tbe  leeond  aaqvl^ 

nnevenly.     Objects  aner  moulding   will  wan)   and  homstone,  dialceaoi^,  flmti  and  c^mL    Bxpond  to 

crack.    Lean  clays  absorb  water  r^ily  and  become  highert  temperature  wnich  can  be  lealiied  in  nuiiaBe^ 

plasUc;  &t  days  rather  resist  the  water.^    Many  of  at  which  pure  platinum  ftuMB,  neither  <<<igMtMl™  m 

the  latter  class  show  the  peculiarity  which  may  be  diaspore  snows  the  least  change  or  tendency  to  ftn 

called  toater'tightnes^—that  is,  they  will  not  take  up  Artificially-prepared  alumina  purified  to  the  nlMit 

any  more  water  after  a  certain  quantity  has  been  behaves  in  the  same  way.    Ebcpoeed  to  the  nae  httIL, 

absorbed.    Such  clays  are  used  with  advantage  in  the  quarts  (as  rock-crystal)  beooanes  nMmded  at  the  1^9 

construction  of  temporary  dams  and  weirs,  in  makmg  edges  and  comers,  while  ita  whole  aoiftoe  irnina 

a  shaft  water-tight  when  sinking  through  loose  or  covered  with  a  lustrous  glaie.    Tlds  minenl  is  uo^ 

swimming  rock.    When  first  taken  from  tne  denosits  fore  less  refiractoiy  than  corundam.    The  other  nrii 

near  the  surface^  the  days  are  mostly  in  this  conoition  ties  mentioned  are  alwa^  more  or  koi  impovs  tm 

of  waterHsuituration.  admixture  of  other  bodies.    Jhey  are  dedaed)y  mr 

Experimenting  upon  the  purest  day-substance  ob-  fusible  than  the  pure  rock-orystaL    The  gkudng  tibi 

tainea  by  careM  washing  in  Schone*s  a]>paratus,  Br.  place  at  the  temperature  of  melting  wioognt  inn,  nl 

JuL  Aron  found  that  the  linear  shrinking  does  not  some  varieties  even  fuse  to  a  transparent  or  niilkj|)Ma 

progress  apace  with  the  drying  of  the  day,  as  might  There  is  a  general  law  that  if  t^  bodies  enter  iito 


the  remainder  of  toe  water  given  out  until  the  weight  silica  and  alumina  is  no  exoeption  to  thi&  Its 
of  the  sample  remains  constant  at  a  temperature  of  point  is  lower  than  that  of  quarts ;  itdaaeareadilyis 
130°  C.  as  tne  '*  water  of  pores."  The  sum  of  both  it  approaches  mdting  heat  of  wrought  iron.  It  it- 
is  the  total  water.  Under  the  supposition  that  the  mains  to  be  seen  now  how  the  rdative  jWDportions  of 
smallest  material  partides  of  day-substance  possess  the  two  compounds  affect  the  fosin^pomt  Hie  ooh 
globular  shape,  this  behavior  is  explicable.  Li  a  meas-  cordant  results  of  extended  experiments  fay  G.  B» 
ure,  as  the  water  which  separates  tnose  particles  passes  chof  and  Bichters  show  that  i£e  roftaoUny  ohnafllff 
off,  these  will  approach  until  they  touch  each  other,  increases  with  the  prepondennoe  of  ahunina.  Upti 
But  each  particle  will  be  touched  only  at  six  points  of  a  certain  point  the  addition  of  i^oa  iacioasoi  thl 
its  surface,  and  therefore  the  interstices  between  all  fusibility  (about  1:6);  beyond  this  point  it  decwMM 
the  other  ])oints  will  still  be  filled  with  the  water  of  the  again  toward  the  same  as  m  the  ratio  1 :  L 
*^  pores  ;*'  its  evaporation  cannot  produce  any  further  The  natural  days  are  rarely  or  never  pore  iljO^ 
shrinkage  of  the  dav.  It  follows  as  an  important  rule  2SiO,+2HxO.  As  explained  above,  they  oontainfiig- 
for  the  potter  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  poret  is  ments  of  a  number  of  oth^  minenJs  with  vai^ac 
independent  of  the  uxtter  contained  in  the  day  and  ts  composition,^  but  generally  silicateSi  and  oaihoiatas  w 
ajnstant  for  all  phistic  days;  and,  further,  that  t?ie  the  metals  iron,  ceJdum,  magnedum,  and  aagaMie; 
cubical  shrinkage  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  water  lost  more  rarely  sulphates  of  calcium^  magneanm,  'iraa, 
hi/  evaporation  up  to  the  lindt  of  linear  shrinkage,  and  aluminum  j  phosphates  of  calcium  and  alunuim, 
Aron  round  further  that  if  the  purest  clav-substance  is  chloride  of  sodium,  oxides  like  those  of  iron,  as  hcM- 
inixed  with  very  fine  quartz  sand  the  shrinkage  will  atite  (FejOs),  limonite  (FeiHeOf),  ilmenite  or  titunfer* 


Bge  aecreases  agam,  witn  mcreasmg  leanness,  wniie  virDo  j  ana  oienae  ^2uioj.     iwatflnain  or  oiganio  onga 

the  porousness  increases.  are,  seldom  wanting  in  days.    Thesrare  hiydrocailw 

Exposure  to  rod  heat  destroys  the  plasticity  of  day,  (bitumen),  sometimes  in  such  quantities  that  they  hi> 

because  the  two  molecules  of  water  are  eliminated  from  jSart  a  very  pecuUar  and  disa^!eeable  odor  iHien  ths 

the  aluminum  silicate  at  that  temperaturo,  and  as  a  clay  is  rubbed  (stinking  days).    Th^  are    oxidiMd 

consequence  the  clay  shrinks  a  second  time ;  that  is  hydrocarbons,  such   as  humic   add.     ChmphUa  aal 

the  '^firo-shrinkage.''    Addition  of  quartz  sand  neu-  amorphous  carbon  aro  vei::^  often  present  in  days.  AS 

trahzes  this  second  shrinking,  and  even  reverts  it  into  these  materiids  have  little  idluenoe  on  the  fbaog^poiit 

expansion.    Aron  found  that  a  clay-mass  made  lean  as  they  are  destroyed  in  the  furnaoe,  exoept  gnqiluti, 

with  quartz  sand  shows  a  larger  volume  at  a  red  heat  which  rather  raises  the  fusing-point    The  potaanB 

than  it  had  shown  in  the  air-ory  state,  and  that  from  which  is  always  present  in  (uays  is  oontained  in  ths 

a  given  point  of  leanness  the  volume  will  grow  in-  fragments  of  ortnodase.     These  sabrtaneea  mora  or 

versely  as  the  temperature.     Finely  pulverized  pure  less  modify  the  refractoiy  charact^  of  kaolin  and  see* 

limestone  is  an  excellent  means  to  counteract  the  fire-  ondary  days ;  they  lower  the  fuaing-pcnnta,  and  an 

shrinkage,  since  it  imparts  to  the  burnt  mass  a  certain  most  properly  comprised  under  <me  torn  aa  **fiinaf 

uniformity  in  expansion  and  porousness  within  temper-  agents." 

atures  01^  considerable  range.    If  the  temperature  be  Bichters  mixed  one  part  by  weight  of  pore  ahmuna 

carried  to  a  white  heat,  these  facts  suffer  a  modifica-  with  two  parts  of  siUca,  and  exposed  the  miitaie  ibr 

tion,  because  new  chemical  affinities  are  provoked ;  considerable  time  to  the  highest  heat  •^^^^^^M*  in  thi 

the  materials  of  a  dav-mass  lose  their  former  identity  furoaoe  until  a  jMurtial  fusion  took  plaoe.  ahom^  thil 

more  or  less  completely.    This  leads  to  the  considers-  the  two  bodies  had  formed  a  dienuflal  unkm.    Ihi 

>ion  of  the  mosc  important  physical  property  of  pure  product  was  again  pulverised,  and  equal  portJOM  d 
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intimttdy  mixed  with  fbxa  per  dent  of  th4 
d^BB,  one  part  with  percentage  of  niagnefiia, 
oxide  of  Cfuciom  (lime),  one  with  ferric  oxide, 
with  pot        n  oxide  (potaflsa).    When  the 
]      D  into  small  pylinaers,  were  ex- 
hid        heat,  the  experimenter 
.11  ]  had  completely 

I « Ti     (  >.      «,  o,  nud  4  followed,  so 

1  9  vwuu in/taasa)  had  been  least 

the  Older  Ox  ihese  samples  oorrespondb 

M  weights  of  these  oxiaes  in  ascending 

O-40;  CaO-66;  5(Fe,O0-80;  K,0- 

formulates  this  result  as  a  law,  tnus  * 

itiei  of  different  fluxing  oodda  mo- 

e        i  upon  the  /tuibmty  of  a  cUiy.  ^ot 

jS  «.*«  analysis  had  shown  that  a  certain 


clay  oontains  maj;n3effla-0.3  per  cent,  and  that  an- 
other day  oontains  potassa-'O.TO,  we  could  dednoe 
with  certainty  that  both  would  stand  ec^ually  in  the 
fire,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same.  According 
to  the  same  observer,  the  presence  of  several  fluxing 
oxides  in  a  clay  does  not  influence  the  effect  produced 
by  each  singly ;  the  fusibility  increases  only  with  the 
higher  sum  of  their  equivalent  weight  As  the  manu- 
facture offire-resisting  bricks  and  vessels  of  many  de- 
scriptions forms  the  foremost  use  of  clays,  the  proper- 
ties of  days  just  described  are  practically  the  most 
important 

The  following  table  is  taken  ftom  0.  Bischof  *fl 
work  (t  c).  It  gives  the  composition  of  seven  days 
which  he  takes  as  types  of  seven  dasses  as  fkr  as 
refractoriness  and  plasticity  are  concerned : 


L 

IL 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 

k  ■•••••••  ••••••  .«•••• 

MBbiBedM... 

36.30 

»5J}43.84 

0.19 
0.19 
0.46 
0.42 
17.78 

88.64 

0.38 
0.08 
0.90 
0.66 
13.00 

84.78 

»;2gj  49.64 

0.41 
0.68 
1.80 
0.41 
12.00 

36.00 

41.00) -7- - 
^74 1  47.74 

0.33 
0.40 
2.57 
1.05 
11.81 

35.05 

1.-w}^7.33 

1.11 
0.16 
2.30 
3.18 
10.51 

27.97 

33.59      e7^ 

2^^  1 67.49 

0.54 
0.97 
2.01 
0.53 
9.43 

28.05 

30.71       RUAQ 

27.61]  ^^ 
0.76 
0.72 
1.89 
1.39 
&66 

1 

•aj  water.... 

99.18 

100 
1-2 

3J26 

99JM 

70-50 
3 

aoo 

99.72 

50 
10-11 

10.73 

99.90 

45 
9-10 

10.46 

99.64 

30 

8 

7.43 

99.44 

20 
9 

6.88 

99.78 
10 

6.56 

L     Ckw  from  Saarauj  in  Upper  Silend. — 

made  with  carefully  selected  pieces  frum 

rvdweights  of  clay  from  this  localitv.  They 

f  A         f  material  of  deep-blue   color,  not 

xt  looks  somewhat  hornlike,  is  of  veiy 

mild  grain,  and  shows  no  admixtures  to 

le  davB  belonging  to  this  tj^pe  are  veiy 

DO       sure  reduced  to  a  minimum  (ah- 

-  thrbts  ■      cent  of  water),  and  are  not^ 

beo        Slightly  plastic  when  soaking  in 

a  J  length  of  time.    The  clays  of  the 

Muu      k>  this  class  more  than  others — 

Mia  uolefar»unl  prime-quality  clay  frt>m  0am- 

(hrtsherie,  in  Scotland.    The  New  Jersey 

of  the  cretaceous  formation  include  a  few 

Aomishing  a  quality  veiy  little  inferior  to  this 

1.   The  celebrated  Stourbridge  clay  is  notably 

This  mrime  qnality  is  onlv  used  for  glass- 

Tooibles,  and  the  best  graae  of  fire-brick. 

xjL  Kaolin  from  2k^liiZy  near  Carlsbad,  in 

.—This  material  is  found  in  the  highly  rels- 

fanite.    It  is  a  china-dayj  and  docs  not  come 

t  in  its  crude  form.    It  is  first  subjected  to  a 

proeoBB.    The  crude  kaolin  is  grayish-whitc  ; 

(Ugh  and  gritty  between  the  fingers.    The  re- 

toorial,^  when  oiy,  forms  very  uniform  pieces 

mohoidal^  fracture.    It  shows  mild  touch  and 

t  WM^ ;  it  cuts  smoothly,  and  the  cut  surface 

Wnen  heated,  it  turns  black  at  first  (from  or- 

^  admixtures) ;  but  soon  the  fine  carbon  bums, 

Imost  snow-white.   This  china-clay  is  used 

ely^  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  (on 

white  color).    Of  similar  grade  are  some 

-ela,yB  of  Delaware  and  Pennsvlvania.  and 

n  V  »f  St  Austel,  in  CknnwalL 

MTum  Cla^.—Theee  dbtys  are 

J      basins  m  the  limestone  for- 

»riuen       ;^e  ooal-mcasures  in  the  prov- 

al.-18 
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ince  of  Namur.  There  are  several  belts  of  such  basins. 
The  best  quality  is  frumished  by  the  second  belt  touch- 
ing the  Tillages  of  Wez,  Moget,  Coutisse.  The  clay 
has  a  blue  or  black-blue  slate-color  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  binding  power-^that  is,  the  large  amomnt  of  sand 
that  it  will  take  up  without  losing  its  plastic  force.  It 
has  a  very  soap-like  touch  and  assumes  a  vivid  lustre 
on  the  face  or  a  cut,  almost  like  ophite.  Placed  in 
water,  it  falls  to  small  pieces,  while  large  numbers  of 
air-bubbles  escape  with  a  hissing  sound.  Rubbed  in 
the  mortar,  it  shows  grtt  (one  per  cent  of  small 
quartz-ffrains).  This  day  is  mined  oy  shaRs  (140  feet) 
and  underCTOund  workings. 

Clabs  iV .  Clay  from  Miihlheim,  near  CotHenz^  on 
ike  Rhine, — ^It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  brown-coal  or 
lignite  formation,  and  is  mined  by  means  of  so-called 
"  noop-shafts. "  They  are  sunk  from  30  to  80  feet, 
and  pass  through  a  layer  of  pumice-sand  before  reach- 
ing the  day.  In  all  physical  properties  it  is  like  the 
Belgian  clay,  except  that  the  degree  of  frisibility  is 
lower. 

Class  V.  Clay  from  Oriinstadt,  in  the  Palaiinate, 
— (Occurs  in  nests  in  the  tertiary  limestone,  probablv 
derived  fit)m  the  decomposition  of  porphjry,  which 
constitutes  the  Donnersberg  Mountain,  some  miles  dis- 
tant, the  kaolin  bein^  carried  thence  by  floods.  It  is 
of  light-bluish  color,  is  fr^e  from  grit,  and  otherwise  is 
like  the  two  preceding  clays.  After  burning  has  a 
yellowish-  and  nrayish-white  color. 

Class  VL  ^  From  Oherkavffimgen^  near  Caml^  m 
Prussia, — ^This  and  the  next  dass  are  chaiactenstio 
representatives  of  day-beds  from  the  nrown  coal,  lying 
dUier  above  or  below  a  coal-bed.  Clay  VI.  in  tne  air* 
dry  state  has  a  bluish-gray  color,  shows  remnants  of 
coal-plants  and  patches  of  coal,  contains  pyrite,  cuta 
smoothly  ^and  is  quite  plastic. 

Class  VTL  Clay  from  Niederpleis,  on  the  Sieg^  in. 
Nassau, — ^It  has  a  greenish-gray  color  and  a  mild^ 
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eoapy  touch,  falls  to  pieces  in  water  without  hissing,  clays  are  found  in  the  ooal-meaaurea  of  the 

quito  plastic,  turns  black  when  heated,  and  finally  takes  and  of  the  soil-coal  basins.    They  aie  genenlty  tu4y« 

a  light-yellow  color.  and  will  not  stand  higher  than  Glafli  yJL    Ocliaiof 

All  these  classes  represent  re/rcLctory  or  fire-clays,  the  drift-formation  are  too  high  in  flnziQg  oiidM  to 

but  those  of  the  first-class  are  ten  times  as  refractory  be  utilized, 
as  those  of  the  seventh  class.  The  following  anal^rsis  shows  a  good  aoality  ftom  tk 

The  United  States  are  well  supplied  with  days  of  all  cla^  which  acoompanies  coal-bed  A*    It  wis  ftom  tbe 

grades  and  descriptions,  eminently  fitted  for  the  finest  neighborhood  of  Clearfield  (HcCreath's  JB^oit  iitbe 

pottety  and  the  most  refractoiy  brick.    The  most  de-  Second  Gedogiocd  Survey  cf  BBttm^^wmdOt  1879): 

veloped  among  these  are  the  beds  occupying  a  belt,  Alumina 37.51       Lime-.. M 

nve  miles  wide,  stretching  across  the  State  of  New  Jer-  Silica 44.05)     ICagneaU...... .^•.*  (USl 

sey  from  Trenton  north-east  to  Perth  Amboy.     The  Titanic  dioxide 1.84  j     Potasia  and  aoda^*.^  OIKS 

best  deposits  are  around  the  latter  town,  especially  Ferrous  oxide 0.82       Water,  ete.......^^^  Iftfl 

near  the  village  of  Woodbridge.    Hiis  belt  is  bounded       Chemiccd  PlropertUs  of  Clay, — Gky  can  be  deeo» 

on  the  north-west  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  to  posed  bv  sulphuric  acid  and  by  hydroohkirio  acid  viiei 

the  south-east  by  the  greensand  marl.    The  few  fossil  digested  with  these  acids  for  some  time  at  the  boiliM 

plants  found  in  the  cla^,  together  with  the  dip  of  the  heat  of  water.    If  enclosed  in  a  strong  air-tight  Twd 

beds,  indicate  the  geological  position  of  lower  cretaceous  so  that  the  heat  ffenerates  pressore,  the  deoompoatiaB 

of  this  count r}',  but  upper  cretaceous  of  Europe.    The  is  more  rapid  and  more  complete.    In  dther  case  the 

beds  lie  above  the  red  sandstone,  but  no  pebbles  of  alumina  is  dissolved,  and  the  silica  separated  as  a  &»- 

these  rocks  are  found  in  them.     The  pebbles  found  culent  hydrate.     The  sandy  portion  remains  nnakaed, 

contain  fossils  which  belong  to  the  upper  Silurian  and  except  when  it  contains  caroonates  of  iion^  eakhni, 

lower  Devonian  and  point  to  a  large  land-surface,  whence  magnesium.   These  metals  will  enter  the  solutiOD,  whOil 

the  clays  where  wasned  to  their  present  place — a  land-  COs  escapes  in  bubbles.    If  the  day  haa  fint  bea 

surface  to  the  south-east  which  lies  now  beneath  the  heated  for  some  hours  at  a  dieny-red  heat,  wheiebjk 

Atlantic.    A  section  near  Woodbridge  shows  the  thick-  loses  its  water  and  plasticity,  die  action  of  the  aodb  ii 

n^  of  the  entire  clay-formation  to  be  347  feet    Of  more  rapid.    This  property  is  ntiliied  on  %  kige  scak 

this,  however,  only  165  feet  are  good  workable  clays;  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  whose  yahiaUe  compo- 

the  rest  are  sands  and  sandy  clays.    The  dip,  being  nent  for  dyeing  andprinting  is  the  alomimum  solpbita 

veiy  slightr--only  60  feet  to  the  mile — points  to  south-  (ALS,Oi,  -i-  Aq).    This  solphate  is  combined  in  ihui 

east,  and  this  flatness  explains  that  the  formation  crops  with  either  the  sulphate  or  ammonium  QfH4)^>«,  or 

out  over  an  area  of  over  six  miles  at  the  widest  portion  the  sulphate  of  potassium,  E^aSO^.    This  domt  tik 

of  the.  belt     The  day-formation  appears  to  lie  i|i  is  veiy  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  may  be  obtaiDed 

eroded  portions  of  the  red  sandstone,  and  is  generally  by  crystallization  in  great  purity.    But  the  potasnoa 

covered  oy  sands  and  mvel  of  the  glacial  or  ice-period,  and  ammonium  go  to  waste  in  the  applieationa  of  ahn. 

The  best  fire-clay  is  obtained  around  Woodbridge.    It  In  later  years  the  sulphate  of  alominnm  has  been  pnh 


supplies  the  raw  material  to  the  potteries  and  firebrick  duced  bv  itself    As  no  purification  hs[  o^^ataPiiing 

works  at  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  New  be  employed,  this  manu&ctore  reqnirea  %  ray  pun 

York  City.  clay  to  start  with — one  whioh  is  notal^  free  fiooi  ma 

Of  the  many  analyses  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  compoundsL    The  ahtm  dam  may  be  inferior  as  vefia^ 

Prof.  Cook  and  his  able  assistants  on  the  geologi<»d  tory  material  containin^^  aBudis,  lime,  and  magBSHL 

survey  of  New  Jersey,  only  one  is  here  selected,  snow-  The  application  of  clay  m  paper-milb  is  not  baaed  ca 

ing  that  the  clay  is  quite  equal  to  those  of  Bischofs  chemical  foundation.    The  %si'^  jparCideB  of  the  iHute 

Classes  I.  and  II.,  especialiy  in  high  percentage  of  clay  are  simply  cemented  to  the  fibre  by  meana  of  ah 

alumina :  minio  hydrate.    It  serves  to  give  bodjr  to  waH-p^ier. 

Alumina 38.24               Ferric  oxide 0.96  The  manufacture  of  chmaporoekmreata  on  ohaer 

Silica,  combined..  43.90)             Potaasa 0.15  vation  of  the  fact  that  certam  white  claya  win  6naa 

*'      sand. 1.10^46.30     Soda 0.00  semi-transparent,  hard,  rinsing,  and  impenneaUe  bo^f 

Titanic  dioxide...    1.30  j              Water,  combined...  14.10  when  exposed  to  a  whiteneat     Analyaia  haa  ahoaa 

Ibgnesia. 0.11                Hygroscopic  water.    0.70  jthat  this  propjMty  lests  upon  a  certain  ptopottioo  of 


....... ......^traee.  ,,  ,„    ^^^^  fluxing  oxides  in  combination  with  the  pure  day  8( 

LocaUty,  H.  Cutter  A  Son*,  pit  at  Woodbridge.  ^^^  f  ^^^  naturally  this  composition,  hnt  in^  CL„ 

This  clay  forms  a  layer  six  feet  thick  and  is  overlaid  bv  it  is  necessary  to  compose  the  mixtore  artificially.  Us 

a  dark-colored  sandy  clay.  ^  It  is  quite  white  and  much  German  porcelain  is  made  by  addition  of  findjy  pnher 

used  for  paper-sizing.    It  is  ver^  plastic,  but  somewhat  ized  felspar;  the  English,  us  addingoalchim  oxide  ia 

water-stiff.    Lignite  coal  lies  m  the  dark  day.    The  the  form  of  chalk  or  gjrpsum.    ThetVeneh  nae  both. 
economic  importance  of  these  clay-beds  may  be  mferr^       Another  very  important  property  of  day  ia  that  whea 

from  the  product,  which  wis  in  1874  about  260,000  heated  with  the  proper  proportion  of  pore  Fiftf#^p* 

tons,  valued  at  $927,500.     llie  price  varies  from  $1.50  (carbonate  of  calcium)  at  a  niffh  red  heat^  it  will  icim 

to  $13  a  ton  (George  H.  Cook,  Geological  Report  on  a  hard,  ringing,  dnder like  boqy — that  ia,  the  calcnni 

Ciays,  1878).  Fennsylvania,  although  not  quite  so  rich,  has  combined  with  the  mlica  and  alumina,  the  oaihoaio 

is  yet  well  provided  with  good  clays.    In  the  south*  acid  has  been  expelled.    If  this  mass  be  findjy  gmmd 

eastern  portion — Chester  and  Delaware  counties — ^we  and  the  powder  stirred  with  water,  it  will  soon  aeL  and 

find  kaolin  in  place  npon  the  coarse  granite  portions  by  degrees  become  of  stony  hardn       ai      se  i 

of  the  gneiss-rock.     This  material,  alter  refining,  is  in  water.    This  compound  is  arwm 

mostly  used  for  sizing  in  paper-mills.   On  the  northern  Portland,  cement   Some  limestones  ai«  f 

side  of  South  Mountain,  in  Lehigh  county,  we  find  with  the  right  proportion  of  dav  l^^  :        ^ 

an  excellent  day  lyinff  in  eroded  cavities  of  the  lower  the  material  for  the  natural  h; 

Silurian  limestone ;  white,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  day  ment,  and  are  usuaUv  called  ''h 
m  doee  proximity  to  limonite  iron  ore-deposits.    Good       ExammcUion  qf  Clay, — ^A  c 
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a      the  Tslno  of  a  given  clay,  or  the  relative  value 

u  DO  if  pns  and  the  some  ck^-benk,  embrace* : 

1.  Thii        iciatioa  of  the  ratio  between  sand-  and  clay- 

o,  dnd,  sgaiii,_the  proportion  of  co(u«e  to  fim 

i;  A  ^le  detennitialion  of  the  degree  of  refrao- 

wii  3.  ^Rm  d^ree  of  poroosnen ;  4.  The  degreo 

if  Vj      lUg  power;  5.  The  color  of  the  clay  after  buin- 

Uibi  6.  A      nplete  and  TSiy  quantitative  analjni. 

fint  fin  be  Dude  by  »■;  intellisent  per- 

;  the       tilt       Hill  therefore  be  deecribSl.    The 

at  t      .xu  oni;  ue  made  by  a  very  competent  ohem- 

if  ib       Ut  be  of  any  um  at  all ;  the  methods  of 

luv  therefore  not  of  general  interest,  and  will 

^,  ±       rmitatUM  of  Sattd-  and  Clay-Svhttajux, — 
le  most  be  taken  bo  as  to  represent  the  aver- 
VI  K  lOt  or  of  a  clay-bed.     It  should  be  allowed  to 
■  thoronghly  turdiy  (plaatio  clays  should  bo  cut 

•  uiiD  plates  to  expedite  this  process).     Five  grams 
r  auns)  of  the  diy  anbetanoe  will  then  be  p1a6ed  in 
1  ^sh  and  thorongbly  disintegrated  with 
u*  uoiliiig  for  at  least  one  hour,  replacing  the 
sd  water.     Thna    prepared,    the    sample  is 
xmgh  a  SO-inch  sieve  into  the  fimnel-Bhaped 
<  ARDEFC  (represented  in  the  adjoining 

figore).      This    vessel    was   first 
naed  and  described  by  E.  SohSno 
{SehHmmanalj/te  una   ein   neuer 
SddOmmapparat,  Berhn.W.  Miil- 
ler,  1867),  and  of  all  propoeed  it  is 
the  most  perfect.   It  can  oe  bought 
,  for  about  four 'dollars  from  any  of 
^  the  larger  houses  dealbg  in  chemi- 
cal glasE-ware.   The  dimensions  are 
given  in  centimetres  and  millime- 
tres.    It  must  be  eeonrely  fixed  to 
stand  in  a  vertical  position.     The 
spaoe BC is ezactlycylindrical ;  the 
inner  diameter  at  I),  4  mm. ;  DEF 
correct  semicircle;   the  tube 
must  not  be  less  than  4-6 

inner  diameter.    The  end 

of  O  has  been  connected  by  a  rub- 
ber tube  of  equal  diameter  with 
a  sheet-tin  water-reservoir,  con- 
abnoted  as  a  MariotU  Jiatk  to  en- 
rare  equal  constant  ontfiow.  The 
mbber  tabe  carries  a  clamp-sorew. 
Into  (he  neck  A  the  bent  buometer 
tube  HJKL  is  well  fitted  with  a 
good  cork.  Tlie  bends  at  J  and  -K 
must  be  sharp  (withont  redadae 
the  diameterjj  and  JK  is  inclined 
40-45°.  At  K  the  tube  has  a  hole, 
not  larger  than  2  mm.,  directly  in 
the  line  KL :  the  rim  of  this  hole 
ia  well  rounded.  The  branch  KL 
ia  100  em.  long,  and  graduated 
fiom  the  point  K  into  miUimetree 
for  the  firet  3  oniL  ;  from  5-10  cm., 
into  \  cm. ;  from  10-50,  into  }  cm. ; 
ftom50-100,intotom.  Thispipe 
is  very  impwtant ;  it  acts  as  a  pres- 
Rore-Baiige.  Before  washing  the 
■ample  into  the  tube,  the  clamp 
it  opened  fblly,  to  expel  any  air- 
bobole  from  the  appar^ns.  Then, 
doiing  tlie  inflow,  the  fimnel  is 
Nijltied  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
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and  while  the  sample  is  introduoed  a  very  slow  inflow 
is  maintained  to  prevent  any  heavy  grains  from  dog- 
ging the  tnbe  at  D.  Placing  the  cork  in  the  ne^ 
and  a  beaker-glass  under  the  nole  K,  the  cj^lindrical 
portion  BC  fills  in  about  eight  minutes,  then  rises  more 
rapidly  in  the  neck :  the  turbid  water  flows  from  K, 
and  the  lines  in  the  branch  KL.  Now  it  only  remains 
to  regulate  the  inflow  In  such  a  manner  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  water  in  the  cylindrical  tube  BC  will  kup 
in  susDensien  those  particles  of  the  clay  which  it  ia  in- 
tended to  separate.  For  a  dven  apparatus  this  velo- 
dty  is  measurod  directly  by  the  column  of  watei  in  the 
puge  RL  As  no  two  apparatus  are  exactly  alike,  it 
IS  necessary  to  construct  a  table  for  each  iDstnunent  Iq' 
noting  the  quantity  of  water  which  flovrs  through  K  in 
a  minute  under  various  heights  of  the  column  in  Kti. 
Kie  diameter  d  of  BO  being  known— say  exactly  B  cm. 
— the  ^auge  registering  2.5  em.,  -  A,  ijid  the  voIdim 
of  water  V  flowing  from  K  beinc  50  oo.  pei  minute) 
the  velodty  c  in  BC  will  be  per  mmnte. 


V-B 


4xV 


-2.66  CI 


/J    inner  diam 
^  is  a  corre< 
a     DEFG  mi 
mm.  in  ini 


and  per  second  -0.042  cm. -0.42  mm.;  when  tlw 
column,  A— 25  mm.  Now,  by  varying  h  aaoendiog 
and  descending,  values  will  be  found  which  can  be 
easily  lud  down  in  a  parabolic  curve ;  and  thus  for  wnw 
desired  velocity  in  actual  experiment,  the  oorreepond- 
ing  A  can  be  read  from  the  curve. 

Since  the  sandy  particles  vary  in  diameter  from  1 
mm.  (o  microscopic  naee,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  an 
absolute  Uno  of  separation  between  the  clav-subetaacen 
and  the  sand.  Aooordiiw  to  Seeger,  Schuue,  and  Bia- 
chof,  it  is  most  practicafto  wash  first  with  a  velodl^ 
c  ^  0. 1 S  per  second  until  the  water  shows  but  a  slight 
milky  turbidity.  The  paitides  going  over  at  this  velo- 
city cannot  have  a  larger  diameter  than  0.01  niin  This 
is  clay-substance.  The  receiving  beaker-glasa  is  now 
replaced  with  an  empty  one  and  the  vdocity  increased 
to  0.10  mm.  per  second.  The  material  going  over  at 
this  rate  ranges  between  O.Ol  and  0.025  mm.  in  diam- 
eter. It  shows  still  a  small  degree  of  plasticity.  What 
paasesoverat  a  velocity  of  1.5  mm.  may  be  dedgnatod 
as  "dus(>«and,"  rangingin  sice  from  0.025  to  0.04mm. 
Fine  sand  from  0.04  to  0.33  mm.,  and  everything  above 
the  last  die,  would  be  called  "coaise  sand.  The 
solid  materials  in  the  several  beaker-glaaes  are  allowed 
to  settle,  the  clear  water  diawn  ofiT;  the  residue,  rinsed 
into  small  porcelain  dishesj  is  evaporated  to  aiynaa, 
wdghed,  and  reserved  for  further  examiiadon,  micnH 
Bcopic  and  chemical 

This  method  is  serviceable  in  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  soils.  There  are,  in  &ot,  nothing  bnt 
very  imptlre  clays,  going  all  the  w^r  to  neariy  pure 
quarts  sand. 

this  purpose  a  day  u  selected  of  known  excellenoe, 
like  that  from  Saaran,  or  an  artificial  mixtnre  is  pre- 
pared of  pure  alumina  and  pure  silica,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  :  H.  One  part  of  the  clay  under  examina- 
tion is  then  intimately  mixed  with  one,  two,  three. 
four,  or  more  parts  of  the  No.  1  clav  or  of  the  artificial 
day.  These  mixtures  are  shapea  into  cylinders  of 
equal  dxe^  together  with  one  of  the  day  by  ilael£ 
After  drymg  they  are  expoaed  to  the  same  inteoae 
white  heat  m  a  wind-  or  a  small  Uast-frimaoe.    Sop- 
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posing,  noW;  that  the  mixture  of  1  to  3  showed  the  servioe  as  captain,  and  was  taiken  ]iriioiMr.    lalSttlia 

least  effect  hke  the  No.  I  day,  then  the  day  in  question  adyooated  the  efection  of  Geo.  Zaduay  n^ki;  lb 

would  be  100  -  (3  X  l0)-70.    This  test  is  the  most  Whig  candidate  for  the  Frefridenqy.    WImo,  theml 

practical  of  aU.  It  gives  with  least  ezpencUture  of  time  year,  the  constitution  of  Kentotfar  was  to  be  remi 

and  money  a  perfectly  reliable  basis  upon  which  the  he  ^^itliered  a  convention  at  Franlicnt  in  finrar  cl  lb 

value  of  a  nven  dav  may  be  considered.  emandpation  of  the  daves.    In  1850  he  left  the  Wk^ 

3.  The  Dearee  of  Bwdrng-Pofwer  or  PlasticUy  maf  party  and  became  anti-daveiy  candidate  ftr  pmnoL 
be  ascertained  by  several  methods.  The  most  oonvem-  but  recdved  only  5000  votes.  In  1861  hawas  appoiiM 
ent  one  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  dry  minister  to  Russia  hy  Pres.  linooln ;  1m  ntoned  ii 

Slastic  day  when  rubbed  with  the  finger  only  leaves  a  1862  to  take  part  in  the  CSvil  War  at  mijoggtMnl 

ne  film  of  dust  on  the  finger,  while  a  lean  day  will  of  volunteers,  but  after  a  gear's  aenrioe  lemned  Vk 

yidd  a  powder — the  more,  the  leaner  it  is.    We  nre-  position  in  Russia,  and  remained  ihere  till  1869.  Avol- 

pare  a  nnely-pulveriKed  quartz,  passing  it  througn  a  ume  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  1848,  and  lusXjTf. 

60-me8h  sieve,  and  mix  one  grain  of  the  dry  clay  Memoirt^  Writings^  and  Speedtm  in  1886. 

1  which  is  to  be  examined)  with  one,  two,  three,  or  OLAx ,  Henbt  (1777-18^),  aa  awim^nfc  Amenm 

bur  grains  of  this  O^utz  by  rubbing  them  together  in  g^e  YoL  Y.  statesman,  was  bora  in  a  swampj  dirtdol 

an  agate  mortar.    Tnen  add  water  and  form  thick  p.  sao  Am!  called  *'  The  Slashes,"  in  Hanover  eomlyi 

cream  of  each  sample;  place  it  with  a  spatula  upon  f^iJ^^^'  ^^i  April  12,  1777.    His  fiKther,  a  Bii- 

a  slab  of  plaster  of  Paris.    It  will  very  soon  be  of  snffi-  tist  preacher,  died  when  Hemr,  tlw  fin 

dent  stifihess  to  be  moulded  into  a  pnsm  or  other  con-  of  seven  children,  was  only  five  vean  old,  leaving  fir 

venient  shape,  each  one  being  marled  with  the  num-  the  support  of  the  fiunily  a  littk  fiom  wHh  two  or 

her  equal  to  the  parts  of  quartz.    When  thoroughly  three  slaves.    The  widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  ooh 

w-diy,  each  one  is  subjected  to  the  abrading  action  of  dderable  ability,  struggled  bnveljr  under  her  bada. 

the  finger  by  nassing  it  over  once ;  that  number  which  At  the  district  school  Heniy  reodved  only  the  ndi- 

stands  the  ruDbinj?  without  yieldmg  powder  gives  the  ments  of  education,  and  at  the  age  of  tfiiiteeii  wm 

d^n^ee  of  plasticity.    If  pure  plastic  dajr-substanoe  compelled  to  work  on  the  fium.    The  next  jea  he 

will  take  10  parts  of  quartz,  its  plastidt^  is  10 ;  one  became  derk  in  a  drug-store  in  Richmondj^and  m  179S^ 

which  takes  7  parts  of  quartz  will  have  the  degree  7 ;  when  his  mother  married  again,  his  stepnther,  bebn 

and  80  forth.  removing  to  Kentucky,  procured  for  hmi  a  deMnp 

4.  TJie  Degree  of  Shnnk(ige,~-The  sample  of  day  in  the  Virginia  court  of  chanceiy.  Hemy's  ranaik- 
must  be  well  mixed  with  water  until  it  forms  a  cream,  ably  neat  jienmanship  soon  led  to  his  employment  ii 
This  is  stiffened  upon  a  plaster  slab  until  it  easil^r  parts  amanuensis  by  Chancellor  George  Wytfie,  one  of  tk 
from  the  latter  by  a  shrinkage  be/pnning.  It  is  now  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepoidenee  and  d»- 
moulded  into  a  prismatic  body  of  i  inch  in  thickness,  i  eervedly  eminent  as  a  purist  and  dtssieal  sdmbr.  Vom 
inch  wide,  and  4  inches  long.    Thus  it  is  placed  upon  years  of  daily  assodation  with  this  Vii|^iuamllaHi 


a  glass  plate  of  corresp9nding  size  and  its  weight  taken,  of  the  old  school  sufficed  to  give  *'  the  MUSof  of  the 
A  very  sharp  indsion  is  made  near  each  eno^  and  the  Slashes  "  that  courtly  ^race  which  in  later  yean  cap- 
distance  between  the  two  measured  to  t^  of  an  inch,  tivated  all  who  met  him,  while  his  dokahip  tmbt 
The  clay  is  left  standing  at  a  di^  place  until  the  weight  him  the  methodical  business  habits  which  aemd  mm 
does  not  change  sensibly ;  then  it  is  dried  at  increasing  in  good  stead  when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
temperature  in  an  air-bath  up  to  130°  C.  until  the  Representatives  and  leader  or  a  great  political  pu^. 
weight  remains  constant  If  the  distance  between  the  He  never  became  a  scholar,  nor  even  a  student  of  hM- 
two  marks  be  now  measured,  the  difference  between  toiy,  but  he  cultivated  the  art  of  oratoiy,  finr  mtiA 
the  first  and  the  last  measurement  gives  the  linear  Nature  had  amply  endowed  him  with  a  noeptiveouBd. 
shrinkage,  whilst  the  volume  of  the  evaporated  water  a  ready  tongue,  and  a  voice  of  wonderftd  dearaevand 
gives  the  cubic  shrinkage.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  oompass.  By  the  advice  of  his  aged  friend,  the  diaa- 
wet  prism  are  exactly  i  x  ^  x  4,  its  volume  will  be  i  cubic  cellor,  he  studi^  law,  and  after  spending  a  year  in  the 
inch.  The  loss  of  water  in  grams  is  equal  to  the  office  of  the  State  attorney-genmLRobert Biodbe, be 
volume  of  the  same  number  expressed  in  cubic  centi-  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797.  Then,  bardy  tworty 
metres  (one  cubic  inch  =  16.129  cubic  centimetres),  vears  of  age,  he  removed  to  Lexington.  Ky.,  when 
Now.  suppose  that  for  a  given  clay  the  loss  of  water  his  fluency  of  roeech  soon  found  ahnndant  emplor 
had  Dcen  0.2  gram  =  0.2  cubic  centimetres.  Then  the  ment  in  defending  criminals  and  settling  dimted 
cubic  shrink^e  would  be  ix  16. 129 +  0.2 "0.2016,  or  land-claims.  In  1799  he  married  the  daughter  of  CoL 
neaiiy  i.  (o.  a.  k.)       Thomas  Hart,  the  most  prominent  man  m  the  towi, 

CLAY,  Cassius  Maroellus,  an  Amencan  states-  and  his  married  life  was  eminently  happy, 
man,  son  of  Oen.  Green  Clay,  was  bom  in  Madison  When  the  people  of  Eentuc^  were  fbrming  thar 
CO.,  Ky.,  Oct  19,  1810.  He  graduated  at  Tale  Col-  first  State  constitution,  in  1799,  Clay  and  otlier  yoaag 
lege  in  1832,  and  began  to  practise  law.  In  1835  he  men,  seeing  the  evils  of  the  dave  ratem,  urged  ihf 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  again  in  1837  insertion  of  a  clause  providing  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
and  1840,  but  his  strong  opposition  to  slavery  inter-  tion  of  davery— «n  idea  to  which  he  adhered  OaooA' 
rupted  his  political  career.  In  1844  he  advocated  the  out  life.  But  the  effort  was  in  vain,  as  was  lua  similar 
election  of  nis  relative,  Heniy  Cla,    "     ^    t»     .^i  ^   .   ^n.  i  .  _     rm.      ^t   «.•_  _ji^  _   _^  *!.:_ 

and  made  a  tour  in  the  Northern 

In  1845  he  began  to  publish  in  Lexington  a  weekly  Ibwship 

newspaper  called  the  ihte  American,    It  encountered  fluence  was  souji^ht  by  the^  scheming   and   ploiAi} 

violent  opposition  from  the  mob,  and  after  several  con-  Aaron  Burr  in  his  prospecting-tonr  in  the  Weifc;  «■ 

flicts  he  was  obliged  to  have  it  printed  at  Cincinnati  when  Burr  was  arrested  on  a  vagne  chttge  of  Utmm 

When  the  War  with  Mexico  commenced,  although  he  the  chivalrous  young  lainrer  aewaed  hii  iSadbmgf^ 

Kad  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  entered  the  result  which  destroyed  the  prnftMiniMil  lepaMioB  « 
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^Jo*'  DariesB,  the  prosecutiDg  attorney.  In  1804.  following  September.  In  the  mean  time,  lie  had  bo^a 
Clay  had  been  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  imanimoasly  re-elected  by  his  constituents,  and  whe^ 
when,  two  years  later,  Oen.  John  Adair  resigned  his  the  House  assembled  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker. 
ceat  in  the  XTnited  States  Senate,  Clay  was  chosen  to  The  costly  experience  of  the  war  had  proved  to 
fln  the  yacancy,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  Clay's  mind  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank  for  pubfio 
€OD8titational  age.  ^  emergencies.    Gkillatin.  the  ablest — in  fact^  the  onljr — 

No  one  oouloDetter  appreciate  than  a  patriotic  Ken-  financier  of  his  party,  nad  pleaded  for  sucn  an  institu- 
vn^k^y?!  the  necessity  oi  oinding  more  closely  the  re-  tion,  but  was  unable  to  break  down  the  prejudices  of 
note  aettlers  beyond  the  Alleghenies  to  the  people  of  years.  A.  J.  Dallas,  who  followed  him  in  the  difficult 
tlie  seaboard ;  and  when  President  Jefferson,  in  his  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  managed  to 
menage  of  1806,  proposed  that  part  of  the  money  obtain  for  the  same  plans  the  support  of  Clay,  Cal- 
then  bmnning  to  accumulate  in  the  national  treasury  houn,  and  Webster.  The  success  of  the  bank  was 
durald  be  spent  on  roads  and- canals,  he  found  a  ready  such  that  Clay  never  hesitated  to  assume  its  champion- 
sappoTter  of  his  views  in  the  youngSenator  from  Ken-  ship.  In  all  other  respects  the  war  had  fully  con- 
taSky,  Cher's  first  speech  in  the  senate  was  in  favor  firmed  the  views  which  Clay  had  inherited  from  Jef- 
of  bidldinga  bridge  over  the  Potomac;  he  next  pro-  ferson.  The  political  independence  of  the  nation  was 
posed  an  appropriation  for  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  to  be  confirmed  by  estabhshing  the  industrial  inde- 
tbe  OUo  at  Louisville,  and  introduced  a  resolution  pendence  of  the  people ;  the  protection  of  American 
directing  the  SoGretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  on  manufactures  was  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  im- 
the  whole  sulject  of  internal  improvements.  In  1807,  provement  of  internal  communications.  But  the  same 
<J1bv  was  again  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  and  love  of  liberty  which  impelled  him  to  foster  American 
in  the  next  year  was  made  Speaker  of  that  body.  In  institutions  made  him  the  champion  of  all  oppressed 
luB  advocacy^  of  President  Jefferson's  policy  of  non-  people  who  were  struggling  to  win  for  themselves  the 
interoonrse  with  Great  Britain,  he  ui^ged  the  members  blessings  of  self-government  His  memorable  speech 
of  the  legislature  to  pledge  themselves  to  wear  nothing  in  1818  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  South  American 
that  was  not  of  home  manufacture.  For  this  he  republics  was  read  by  Gen.  Bolivar  at  the  head  of  his 
iras  denounced  l>y  Humphrey  Marshall  as  a  dema-  troops.  In  a  similar  way,  in  1822,  Clay  espoused  the 
gogoe.  A  chaUenge  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Greeks,  and  roused  a  strong 
combatants  fired  twice  and  were  both  wounded  slight-  spirit  of  sympathy  with  their  war  for  independence. 
Jf.  In  1809,  Clay  was  again  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  American  history,  Clay  is  especially  noted  as  the 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  began  to  urge  the  compromiser  who  deferred  from  time  to  time  the 
i^stematio  protection  of  American  manufactures.  His  crisis  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  systems 
«peeeh  that  attracted  most  attention  during  the  term  of  free  labor  and  slavery.  His  ingenuity  in  this  regard 
ms  in  opposition  to  the  rechartering  of  the  United  was  fin^^  shown  in  the  Congressional  struggle  over  the 
States  Bank,  the  aaguments  of  which  were  afterward  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State.  He  suggested  the 
employed  by  Preadent  Jackson  in  his  bank  veto  of  balancing  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State  with  Maine,  and 
18^  when  Clay  had  changed  his  views  on  that  when  that  plan  was  rejected  secured  a  committee  of 
•^y***"  *     XT  n-n  conference,  which  under  his  guidance  prep{u*ed  the 

I11I8II,  Clay  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Kepre-  celebrated  Missouri  Compromise.  By  this,  Missouri 
flentatives,  and,  though  this  was  his  first  appearance  in  was  admitted  without  restrictions  as  to  slavery,  while 
that  chamber,  he  was  already  so  well  known  that  he  Jn  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
-was  diosen  Sneaker  by  a  large  majority.  The  younger  lying  north  of  36°  SO^slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohib- 
members  of  the  Republican  party  were  eager  for  war  jted.  To  Clay's  tact  and  personal  influence  the  acceptance 
with  Bn^i^nd,  whose  wanton  outrages  on  the  Amen-  3f  this  scheme  was  due.  Yet  at  the  very  time  when,  in 
oaa  flaf  op  the  high  seas  had  excited  public  feeling  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Led  by  Clay  and  Calhoun,  they  he  had  thus  saved  the  Union,  he  was  oomi>elled  to 
foioed  President  Madison  to  declare  war,  although  n  >  retire  fix)m  Congress  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
proper  preparations  had  been  made  for  it  In  spite  of  his  salary  to  his  needs.  It  is  true  that  in  his  younger 
opDoation  m  the  House^  the  collapse  of  the  finances,  jays  his  good-fellowship  had  led  him  to  share  the 
•Dd  repeated  disaster  m  the  field,  Clay  maintained  gambling  habits  of  his  associates,  but  after  he  became 
the  ww>spurit  to  the  dose  of  the  contest.  When  Speaker  of  the  House,  though  an  inveterate  whist- 
Orcat  Britain  had  conquered  a  peace  m  Kurope,  and  player,  he  strictly  limited  his  stakes.  In  1816  he  had 
no  longOT  had  actual  need  to  search  American  ships  to  ^^ted  to  increase  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  to 
diaooyer  possible  subjects,  she  quietly  relinquished  the  fifteen  hundred  dollais  a  year,  but  this  vote  had  nearly 
praotioe  which  had  given  offence  and  expressed  her  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  He  now  retired 
willingness  to  enter  on  negotiations  for  peace.  Madi-  t^  devote  himself  to  his  private  affairs,  which  had  suf- 
son  and  his  Seoretaiy  of  State,  Monroe,  anxious  for  ferej  while  he  was  attending  to  his  public  duties;  but 
peace  on  any  terms,  gradnallv  receded  from  any  at-  Jn  the  next  term  he  retumwl,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
tempi  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  seeing  the  independence  of  Ghreece  recognised  by 
for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken.    Clay,  being   ^^q  United  States. 

appointed  one  of  the  oommissjoners  to  frame  the  As  the  close  of  Monroe's  administration  drew  near, 
tnaty,  resiffned  the  Sp^ership  on  Jan.  19,  1814,  the  clique  which  had  long  been  dominant  in  national 
Mid  sailed  for  Europe  He  was  the  representative  of  affairs  marked  WiUiam  H.  Crawford,  then  Secretary 
tlie  uiter^  of  the  people  of  the  MigBiMippi  Valley,  of  the  Treasury,  as  his  successor,  and  the  Congres- 
as  John  Quincy  Adams  was  of  those  of  New  England,  gional  caucus  gave  him  the  nomination.  But  the 
wliile  the  adroit^  and  conciliatory  Gallatin  was  assidu-  younger  men  gave  no  assent  to  this  plan,  and  the 
indy  empkjyed  in  bringing  them  to  common  ground.  Presidential  campaign  became  a  personal  contest  be- 
Hm  vmgomtiouf  were  concluded  Dec.  24,  1814,  tween  four  candidates  nominally  of  the  same  party. 
hrt  Glaj  did  noi  nturn  to  the  United  States  until  the   While  John  C.  Calhoun  received  182  electoral  votes 
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for  the  Yioe-Presidency,  the  yotes  for  PlresideDt  were  making  reprisals  on  French  TeflBeb  at  the  qM&l 

thus   di^buted:    Andrew   Jackson,  99;   John  Q.  way  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  spoUatigoB  oonmuttod 

Adams,  84;  W.  H.  Crawford,  41 ;  Clay,  37.     When  on  American  vessels  during  Washington's  adminita- 

the  choice  deyolved  upon  the  House  of  Representa-  tion.    In  1836  he  was  prompt  to  uige  the  leoogutioi 

tives,  voting  by  Stat^  Clay,  as  having  the  lowest  of  the  independence  or  Texas,  then  in  rsmli 


number,  was  excluded,  and  his  friends,  joining  with  Mexico,  though  a  few  years  later  he  atroni^  o^onl 

those  01  Adams,  secured  for  the  latter  thirteen  States,  its  annexation,  as  involving  his  ooontxy  in  war. 

while  Jackson  had  seven  and  Crawford  four.    Jackson  The  financial  disasters  of  1837  TOepared  thew^yfcr 

had  already  been  at  enmity  with  Clay^  on  account  of  a  change  of  national  policy,  but  the  Whic  eouratiua 

a  speech  in  which  Clay  had  condemned  Jackson's  at  Harrisbuig  in  1840  passed  h^  the  true  leader  of  the 

conauct  in  his  invasion  of  Florida  in  1818;  this  new  wty  and  selected  Gen.  WiUiam  Heiuy  HaniiOB,i 

cause  of  offence  inspired  in  him  a  deadly  hatred.  When  Western  soldier  without  political  ieoara,a8  a  non 

Clav  accepted   the   position   of  Secretary  of  State  available  candidate  for  the  "PierndBOCf.^   To  win  &for 

under  President   Adams,  Jackson's  partisans  never  at  the  South,  John  IVler  of  Yirginia,  a  Demoeat 

wearied  of  crying,  *^  Bargain  and  corruption  I*'  while  who  had  opposed  Jackson's  tnnafer  of  the  govon- 

the  reckless  and  intractable  John  Randolph  uttered  ment  deposits,  was  nominated  on  a  Wlugr  fdatftna,  of 

his  well-known  sarcasm  on  "  the  coalition  of  Puritan  which  he  professed  his  aoeei>taDce.    Alier  the  wft 

with  blackleg."    This  language  led  to  a  duel  between  exciting  election  campaign  which  had  yet  oecnned  m 

Randolph  and  Clay,  April  8,  1826,  in  which  each  fired  America,  not^  especially  for  its  monster  meelingii  tad 

two  shots  without  effect  processions  of  workingmen,    these  oandidatea  wm 

I    In  1828,  Oen.  Jackson  attained  the  object  of  his  ele(^.    Harrison's  death  within  a  month  aftff  hii 

ambition,  being  elected  to  the  Presidency,  by  a  ma-  accession  placed  l^ler  in  power.    Clay  had  pwswi 

jprity  of  both  popular  and  electoral  voU»,  over  John  the  measures  promised  in  the  jdatfoim  of  the  W^ 

Quinpy  Adams,  nis  onlv  competitor.     His  hour  for  party,  but  l^ler  vetoed  the  bindistribatinff  the  pneeedi 

revenge  had  come,  and  he  made  a  dean  sweep  from  ofthe sales ofthe  public  lands amongtheStetea and tk 

office  of  eveiy  person  known  to  be,  or  suspe^ed  of  bill  incorporating  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  Ststea 

being,  a  friend  of  Clay,  while   appointments  were  llien  the  President  gave  his  friends  the  OQtUne  of  nh 

lavished  on  those  who  were  especially  hostile  to  hiuL  a  hank  as  he  considered  constitational,  and  a  biB  m 

The  United  States  Bank,  whose  championship  Chiy  passed  embodying  some  of  these  featniea.   ButinviiB, 

had  undertaken,  was  doomed  to  share  his  fate.  for  again  the  President  vetoed  the  bill }  and  the  Whig 

Meantime,  Clay  recruited  his  energies  in  the  peace-  members  of  the  Cabinet  except  Daniel  Wehite,  tti 
ful  pursuits  of  farming  and  the  outdoor  life  dear  to  Secretary  of  State,  forthwith  rewyied.  The  psity, 
eveiy  Kentuckian,  until  1831,  when  he  was  again  thus  cheated  of  its  victory,  turned  m  despair  to  Gh^, 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Here  he  defended  now  recognized  as  the  unflinching  ehampion  of  iti 
the  protective  tariff^  which  was  then  filling  the  national  principles,  while  the  Democratic  party,  so  kte^  da- 
treasuiT  to  overflowing,  though  also  exciting  disoontenti  feated  at  the  polls,  renewed  ita  strength  ondsr  the 
especially  in  South  Carolina.  In  support  of  his  finan-  fostering  care  or  the  administration.  In  Mardi,  1841 
cifu  and  economical  views,  which  he  had  now  fuUv  Clay,  wearied  with  the  protracted  strogi^  resigaed 
developed  in  what  he  called  "  the  American  qrstem,  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  delivered  a  nieaionble 
Clay  organized  a  nationalpartv,  which  subsequently  fkrewell  speech,  reviewing  his  political  career  shioe  hii 
assumed  the  name  of  **  Whig.  In  1832  this  party,  entrance  to  that  body,  in  1844  he  waaoaOed  ftom  hii 
with  Clay  as  its  Presidential  candidate,  seemed  likeW  retirement  to  become  the  Presidential  eandidate  of  ths 
to  be  successful ;  but  Jackson,  who  had  been  pledged  party,  and  for  a  time  had  a  fiur  proapeot  of  ancy 
to  a  single  term,  thrusting  aside  Calhoun,  again  The  opponents  of  slaveiy,  however,  luid  been  .drifea 
entered  the  field,  and  through  his  overwhelming  popn-  by  the  steady  and  threatening  growth  of  iJiat  inrtita- 
larity  with  the  masses  carried  off  the  prize.  Bitter  as  taon,  and  espedally  by  the  inopoaed  annezafaon  of 
was  the  animosity  of  the  rival  candidates,  their  devo-  Texas,  to  organize  a  political  pai^  {dedged  to  the  ra- 
tion to  the  Union  was  shown  when  South  Caroli^  pression,  if  not  the  absolute  extinotkm,  of  that  i^i- 
under  the  influence  of  Calhoun,  declared  the  teriff  tem.  Clay  was  a  fllaveholdei\  and  had  for  years  na- 
acts  null  and  void  and  threatened  to  establish  an  inde-  sparingly  denounced  the  aboutionistB  aa  the  eoeiBiei 
pendent  government  if  thev  were  enforced  by  the  of  the  Union ;  yet  in  his  own  State  he  had  advooated 
Federal  authorities.  This  aeclaration  was  made  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves^  and  theur  tnoqwita- 
the  State  convention  which  assembled  Nov.  24,  tion  to  Afhca.  and  he  was  president  of  the  Amerieu 
1832,  and  in  reply  President  Jackson  issued  his  fa-  Colonization  Society,  which  had  been  ionned  to  euiy 
mous  proclamation  of  Dec.  11,  declaring  his  determi-  out  this  idea.  He  had  also  voted  in^  &vor  rftke 
nation  to  enforce  the  law  at  all  hazards.  Clay,  with  right  of  petition  when  that  wiu  denied  in  OoncreBto 
his  in^ined  tendency  to  compromise,  now  sacrificed  those  wh  j  asked  for  the  abolition  of  daveiy.  Ja  eon- 
the  pnnciple  of  protection  by  proposing  that  all  duties  sequence  of  his  ambiguous  attitude,  he  was  eaDed  upon 
exceeding  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  reduced  for  explicit  statements  of  his  tiews  on  the  queation  of 
to  that  uniform  rate  by  removing  annually  one-tenth  the  day,  and  in  August  he  ventured,  in  a  letter  to  sone 
ef  the  excess.  This  compromise  was  accepted  by  both  friends  in  Alabama,  to  deolare  that  he  woi  be  |M 
Houses,  even  Calhoun,  who  had  resigned  the  Yioe-  to  see  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  the  <  a  eon- 
Presidency  and  was  now  a  member  of  the  Senate,  sent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and  fida  Br 
assenting.  Thus  once  more  was  threatened  disunion  this  declaration,  ▼'hich  was  not  lOg 
averted  Dv  compromise.  win  favor   in  tne   South,  he   k            :        i        w 

After  the  war  of  1812,  for  which  he  was  in  a  large  many  in  the  North.    These  m«      ^  r 

measure  responsible.  Clay  was  never  a^in  in  favor  of  erty  par^,  which  had  nominateu  i 

an  appeal  to  arms  for  redress  of  national  wrongs  or  James  Gr.  Bimey,  who  had  enu 

grievances.    Being  chairman  of  the  committee   on  in  Alabama  and  removed  to  die  i. 

foreign   affairs,  he   curi>ed  Jackson's   intention   of  mont  secured  enough  votes  in  Y\ 
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%•  give  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  Polk,  people  to  his  will    Tet  the  effect  of  his  speeches  was 

ui  avowed  friend  a?  the  annexation  policy.    But  the  rather  immediate  than  Dermanent    When  examined 

uuezatioiiutB,  led  by  John  C.   CaUionn  of  South  critically,  little  can  be  found  in  them  to  account  for 

Cuolina,  did  not  wait  even  for  Polk's  accession ;  in  their  power^l  effect  on  his  auditors.     Clay  was  espe- 

apite  of  oonsUtutional  restrictions,  the   project  was  cially  successful  in  great  debates  which  called  forth  at 

huiried   through  before  Tyler  left  the  Presidential  once  the  native  powers  and  the  intuitive  peroeptions 

chair,  and  to  Polk  was  ^  the  inevitable  sequence  of  of  the  participants.     Then  his  knowledge  of  human 

a  war  with  Mexico.    Clay  had  opposed  the  course  nature,  nis  quickness  in  seizing  points  of  advantage, 

which  led  to  war ;  but  when  the  war  came,  he  would  the  charm  of  his  maiK*er,  and  the  brillianQv  ofhii 

not  lefbae  whatever  was  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  the  speech  Tea<^  gave  him  the  victory.    The  effect  of  the 

anny.    In  the  qqurse  ofthe  war  he  was  called  to  doctrines  which  he  advocated  and  of  the  course  which 

»untrv  has  been 
treatment  of  it 
biographical  skctoh. 
At  their  next  nadonal  convention,  held  in  Philadol-  As  the  leader  and  the  chief  exponent  of  a  great  politi- 
phia,  in  June,  1848,  the  Whigs  nominated  for  the  Pros-  cal  partv,  he  exercised  immense  influence  on  the  des- 
ideiMsr  Qen,  Zsuihaiy  Taylon  whose  military  rei>utation  tinies  of  his  country.  Tet  his  career  seems  more  re- 
had  been  acquired  m  the  Mexican  war,  and  this,  with  markable  for  its  defeats  than  for  its  victories,  llie 
his  Southern  connections,  was  sufficient  to  secure  his  latter^  won  by  compromise,  though  fuU  of  illusion  at 
dectioiL  In  the  same  year  Clay  was  again  elected  to  the  time,  proved  transient  and  ineffective ;  yet  the 
the  United  States  Senate,  though  he  did  not  take  his  i>rinciples  which  he  advocated,  though  sometimes  sac- 
aeat  till  Deo.  3,  1849.  He  had  come  forth,  in  spite  of  rificed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  were  really  working 
the  infirmitaee  of  age,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  stem  the  their  way  into  the  institutions  of  nis  country.  Through- 
liaiiig  tide  of  disunion.  Asserting  that  his  countiy's  dan*  out  his  career  he  was  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rar  qnang  from  the  abolitionists  of  the  North  rather  Union  as  the  only  safeguard  of  Uberty  and  popular  j^ov- 
thaa  from^  the  fire-eaters  of  the  South,  he  devoted  all  emment,  and  to  the  protective  tariff  for  the  mamte- 
hit  remaining  strength  to  the  repression  of  the  former  nance  of  national  independence, 
and  the  concoliation  of  the  latter.  As  the  most  effectual  See  JD^e,  Corrmoruiencey  and  Speeches  qf  Henry 
0  for  this  purpose,  he  prepared  his  last  great  com-  Clmii  by  Calvin  Colton  (6  vols.,  N.  T.,  1864). 


pMniae,  the/'Omnibus  Bill '"^ of  1850.  Byitsmulti-  CLAYTON,  John  Middleton  (1796-1856),  ao 
nrioos  jprovisions  Congress  was  to  be  precluded  from  American  statesman,  bom  at  Dagsboro',  Sussex  co., 
interfenn^  with  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  tern-  Del,  July  24, 1796;  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  Nov.  9. 1856. 
toiy  acquired  from  Mexico,  California  was  to  be  ad-  He  was  descended  from  Joshua  Clayton,  an  English 
nutted  to  the  Union  without  any  restriction  on  the  sub-  Quaker  who  came  over  with  Penn  and  settled  in  Dela- 
Jeot^  the  dave-trade  between  the  States  was  allowed  to  ware.  James  Clayton,  the  grandson  of  Joshua^  a  Sus- 
gD  <m,  and  United  States  officers  in  the  various  States  sex  farmer,  married  Sarah  Middleton,  of  Virginia  an- 
were  empowered  to  restore  fugitive  slaves  to  tbeir  mas-  eestiy,  and  John  M.  was  their  second  child  and  eldest 
ten.  Ab  an  offset  to  these  pro-slaver:^  measures,  the  son.  Receiving  some  preparatory  instruction  at  schools 
national  du^^race  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  near  his  home,  ne  jiassed  the  examination  at  Yale  Col- 
of  CMumbia  was  partially  removed.  ^  This  Omnibus  lege,  and  was  admitted  to  its  classes  on  the  day  he  was 
Bfll,  reported  nnanmiously  by  a  committee  ofthe  Sen-  fifteen  years  old.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1815 
ate,  obtained  the  support  of  Daniel  Webster  and  other  with  the  highest  honors,  haying  meantime  studied  with 
Northern  Whigs,  but  led  to  a  fierce  parliamentary  con-  diligence,  not  even  returning  home  for  a  vacation. 
teat^  which  was  protracted  through  six  months.  It  Entering  the  office  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Clayton 
was  found  impossible  to  enact  these  measures  in  one  (afterwards  chief-justice  of  Delaware  and  United  States 
Un,  as  day  had  eamesdy  desired,  but  separately  they  Senator  from  that  State),  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
■ecnred  nugoritiee,  and  became  law  in  the  summer  of  and  in  March,  1817,  went  to  the  law-school  at  Litch- 
1850,  after  the  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  ao-  field,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  twenty  months,  study- 
eenion  of  Millard  Fillmore.  Clav  was  thus  permitted  in^,  he  said,  sixteen  hours  a  day.  In  1819  he  was  ad- 
to  KJoice  in  the  beUef  that  he  nad  again  l>^n  the  nutted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  count;^,  but  fixed  his 
instrument  of  averting  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  residence  at  Dover,  the  State  capital,  m  the  aj^oining 
Though  widespread  opposition  was  i^own  in  the  North  counter  of  Kent  ^  Here  he  came  into  oom|ietiition  with 
to -the  enforcement  or  the  strinj^ent  Fugiti     '^'  ''  **  i   .       .i^   •--!--  :      ^~'. 

lawy  yet  generally  the  commercial  and  pro 

ciaiiifii  of  the  North  accepted  the  comi>romise  ^  ,       .«    « 

mged  observance  of  its  term&    Clay  contmued  in  the  Henry  M.  Ridgely,  who  was  United  States  Senator 

Senate,  though  his  phvsical  stren^h  was  exhausted  from  1827  to  1829.    He  took,  however,  from  the  first, 

and  he  was  able  to  take  no  part  m  its  debates.    He  a  high  nosition.    His  ability  as  an  advocate  was  remari^ 

died  at  Washington,  July  29, 1852.    On  the  announce-   able ;  fiis  power  over  iuries  so  great  that  the  opinion  of 

ment  of  his  death  Congress  immediately  adjourned,    Mr.  James  A  Bayard,  his  political  rival,  is  quoted  to 

and  on  the      xt  day  l^idiuj^  members  of  both  Houses  the  effect  that  he  had  no  superior  in  the  country  as  a 

]  ai        tributes  to  his  memoiy.  jury  lawyer.     His  career  at  the  bar  continued  ten 

x%iMi       lu  American  history  has  possessed  in  greater  years,  and  won  him  thorough  acquaintance  and  great 

:%» utie  mft  and  the  art  of  pleasing  than  did  Henry   repute  with  the  people  of  Delaware,  with  whose  cha* 

^     .     O"       nisi     owers  he  exercised  not  merely  con-   racter  and  tastes  ne  had  a  singularly  perfect  S3;mpathy, 

,  1  ju.    They  were  ready  to  do  anything   enabling  him  to  exert  with  them,  during  his  public 

I  J  mph ;  they  were  overwhelmed  with    career,  an  influence  commanded  previously  or  since  by 

*.    As  an  orator  he  was  able  not  only    no  other  man.     In  1822  he  married  Sally  Ann,  th* 

B,  but  to  mould  the  masses  of  the    daughter  of  Dr.  James  Fisher  of  Camden,  near  Dover, 
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but  sbe  died  three  years  later,  leavinj?  two  infant  chil-  and  other  States.    He  did  not,  howeren  le-coterpik 

dren,  one  but  a  few  days  old.    Mi.  Clayton's  devotion  lie  life  until  1845,  when  he  again  took  nk  seat  in  tin 

to  her  memory  was  such  as  to  influence  in  a  marked  Senate,  having  for  his  colleagtie  hiB  ooaBui|  Hmmiii 

degree  the  whole  of  his  after  life — ^more  than  thirtv  Clayton.    His  service  in  that  Dody  now  oontmned  fcr 

years — and  while  he  never  remarried,  he  even  avoided,  four  years.    He  took  a  prominent  nart  in  ikvor  of  i$ 

to  a  degree,  all  female  society.  payment  of  the  French  spoliation  cudms  and  in  the  al- 

In  1829.  Mr.  Clayton  entered  the  United  States  Sen-  justment  of  the  Oregon  ooundaiv  question;  suppoit6l 

ate.    He  had  filled  several  clerkships  in  the  State  leg-  the  war  with  Mexico  after  it  had  bepn  enterea  upoa; 

islature — one  or  more  of  them  during  his  minority —  and  actively  promoted  the  nomination  by  the  Wliui 

and  had  served  as  a  member  of  that  body  and  as  secre-  of  Gen.  Taylor  as  their  candidate  for  Prandent   u 

tary  of  state  and  State  auditor.     In  1828,  in  the  fierce  March,  1849}  he  entered  the  Cabinet  aa  Secsretaiy  of 

Presidential  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Gen.  State,  resigmng,  upon  the  desuth  of  the  Prandeot,  ii 

Jackson,  he  had  thrown  himself  warmly  into  the  fight  July,  1850.    During  his  service  in  the  State  Dnnit- 

in  favor  of  the  former's  rc-eleotion,  and  the  electoral  ment  he  negotiatea  with  Sir  Henir  I^iton  Bnnnr, 

vote  of  Delaware  being  so  (lecid(Mi,  the  legislature  then  British  envoy  to  the  United  StatM,  the  fiunooi 

ch(^n  was  also  in-  aoconi  with  Mr.  Clayton's  friends.  Clatton-Bulwer  Tbeatt  ^which  see)  leladng  to  the 

Ho  was  therefore  chosen  Senator,  and  he  entered  the  proposed  construction  of  a  ship-canal  in  CentnlAiner 

Henate  at  the  special  session  in  March,  oontemporane  ica  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Padfio  oeeansL   He  dn, 

ously  with  the  opening  of  Jackson's  event^  admin  through  an  a^ent  sent  to  Hungaiy,  gave  ezprenioo  to 

istration.    In  that  body  he  found  himself  the  youngest  the  interest  felt  by  the  American  people  in  the  effixti 

member,  the  list  of  his  colleagues  containing  the  namcfi  of  that  country  to  gain  its  indepen&noe,  aiKi  oondnded 

of  Webster,   Clay,   Calhoun,   Benton,   Hayne,   Felix  a  correspondence  with  Lady  Franklin  in  le&renoe  ta 

Grundy,  Hu^h  L.  White^  Edward  Livingston,   and  the  search  for  her  husband. 

others  of  national  distinction.    His  ability,  however,  By  the  election  of  1852  the  Whigs,  fiiendjy  to  Mr. 

was  quickly  recognized.    The  first  regular  session  be-  Clayton,  obtained  a  minority  in  the  Delaware  kgUa- 

gan  in  December,  1829,  and  he  took  part,  a  few  weeks  ture  on  joint  ballot,  but  as  the  DemocratB  had  cratnl 

later — March,  1830 — ^in  one  of  the  most  famous  debates  m  the  Senate,  it  was  presomed  that  iiiej  wonid  dedhl 

of  the  Senate,  that  upon  '*  Foot's  Resolution,"  which  to  go  into  a  joint  convention  for  the  election  of  aUmled 

gave  occasion  to  the  great  encounter  between  Messrs.  States   Senator.^    Early  in  Januaiy.   1853,  however, 

Webster  and  Hayne.    Of  his  speech  in  this  debate  Gen.  Cass  of  Michigan  made  a  speeen  in  the  Senate  it 

John  Quincy  Adams  records  in  nis  Diary  the  iudg-  Washington  attackmg  the  Clayton-Bolwer  treaty,  tad 

ment  that  it  was  ^' one  of  the  most  powernil  and  elo-  criticising  Mr.  Clajrton  in  connection  with  it.     Ihs 

quent  orations  ever  delivered  in  either  of  the  halls  of  feeling  in  Delaware  was  such  that  the  Denuxsrata  in  the 

Oonjp:ess."     His  vigor  as  an  orator  and  the  hi^h  order  Senate  agreed  to  a  joint  session,  and  Mr.  Clayton  w» 

of  his  capacities  as  a  Senatorial  leader  gave  him  rank  again  chosen  Senator,  his  Jberm  commencing  on  the  4th 

at  once  amongst  those  who  were  arrayed  in  opposition  of  March  following  (1853).    Taking  his  aeat  at  that 

to  the  Administration,  and  he  was  one  of  tlie  most  time  in  the  special  session,  he  spoke  on  the  10th  ia 

effective  of  the  Senators  who  antaj^onized  the  several  explanation  and  defence  of  the  treaty,  end  on  the  14th 

radical  measures  of  Gen.  Jackson  s  two  terms.    He  replied  to  speeches  against  it  delivered  by  Heasn.  Ha* 


made  an  energetic  inquiry  into  irregularities  in  the  son  and  Dougla&    The  subject  oontinnea  to  oocanr  a^ 
Post-Office  Department,  and  ultimately  secured  im-  tention  at  each  session  during  the  lenuunder  Si  ik 


portant  reforms  in  it ;  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  pro-  service  in  the  Senate  (which  doeed  with  his  death), 

motion  of  the  prompt  passage  of  the  **  compromise  and  he  made  other  elabonite  addreases  oonoeming  it 

tariff"  in  1833,  bv  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  nulli-  His  remains  are  interred  in  the  PresbyUurian  church 

fication  party  of  South  Carolina  were  affbrd<Kl  a  door  yard  at  Dover.  (h.  x.  J.) 

of  retreat  from  their  threatened  rebellion ;  he  advo-  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY.  The,  a  conven- 

cated  effectually  the  Land  Act  of  1833^  and  strongly  tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  ne- 

supported  the  United  States  Bank  in  its  application  gotiated  at  Washington  in  1850  by  John  M.  Cbrton. 

for  a  re-charter  and  its  resistance  to  the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Biuwer, 

deposits  and  of  the  pension  fbnd.    Voting  for  Mr.  British  envoy.    It  consists  of  nine  articleBj  the  pieam- 

Cla^^'s  resolutions  condemning  the  removal  of  the  de-  ble  to  which  states  its  object  to  be  the  deene  of  "oon- 

posits,  he  was  one  of  the  Senators  against  whom  the  solidating  the  relations  of  ami^ "  between  the  two 

President  made  an  issue,  byname,  in  his  famous  ^^Pto-  nations  "by  setting  forth  and  nxing  in  %  oonventioa 

test''   His  term  of  office  was  new  closing ;  he  received,  their  views  and  intentions  with  referaice  to  any  metw 

however,  and  accepted,  a  re-election  in  1835  as  the  of  communication  by  ship-canal  which  may  De  oon- 

proof  of  the  continued  confidence  of  his  State.    In  the  structed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacifio  ooeau  if 

autumn  of  1836  he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  a  few  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nicangoa,  and  mtheror 

months  later  chief-justice  of  the  Delaware  courts,    His  both  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managna,  to  any  port 

first  service  in  the  Senate  had  therefore  continued  or  place  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ..." 

about  eight  years  and  a  half,     lie  had  been  since  1 833  The  vital  parts  of  the  treaty  are  expreflsed  in  the  fint 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  and  eighth  articles,  which,  in  full,  are  as  IbUovra: 

Mr.  Clayton  held  his  judicial  office  until  August,  "Art.  I.— The  Governments  of  the  Umted 

1830.    Tlie  active  canvass  then  begun  for  the  election  and  Great  Britain  herebv  declare  that  ndtl       the 

of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  attracted  him  irre-  nor  the  other  will  ever  obtajn  or  maintain  for 

eistibly^nd  he  resigned  to  enter  again  the  political  exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship-canal ;  i 

field.    The  electoral  vote  of  Delaware  had  been  given  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain^  ai^ 

to  Gen.  Harrison  in  1836,  and  was  again  cast  for  him  commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vidnilhr 

in  1840,  Mr.  Cla^n  having  been  one  of  the  most  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  op  ; 

tamest  and  efiectr/e  of  the  Whig  speakers  in  his  own  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  < 
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x>  CoMt,  or  vff  part  of  Oientral  America;  nor  vriH  warded  under  the  advice  of  the  attorney-general,  Mr. 

iflr  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  aflfords  Reverdy  Johnson,  to  the  eflfect  that  he  (Mr.  Clayton) 

y  afford,  or  any  aluance  which  either  has  or  may  so  understood  it,  that  he  was  informed  hy  Mr.  ]^ng, 

u  to  or  with  any  state  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 

titiDg;  or  maintaining  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  that  the  Senate  so  understood  it,  but  that  the  treaty 

iQi^Sniig.  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  referred  to  and  did  include  *^  all  the  five  Central  Amer- 

the  Hoeqmto  Coast,  or  anjr  part  of  Central  Amer-  ican  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara^ua^  Costa 

t>r  of  assuming  or  exercismg  dominion  over  the  Rica,  and  San  Salvador,  with  all  their  just  limits  and 

»;  nor  will  the  iJnited  States  or  Great  Britain  take  proper  dependencies.*'    He  also  declared  to  the  Brit- 

■mvsntage  of  any  intimapy^  or  use  any  alliance,  connec-  ish  envoy  that  nothing  in  either  of  these  expltnatoiy 

or  infloence  that  either  may  possess  with  any  notes  could  aflfect  the  treaty  itself,  as  no  alteration 

or  (}oyeiiiment  through  whose  territory  die  said  could  now  be  made  by  either  negotiator^  and  notified 

ml  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  hold-  him  that  if  he  meant  to  ask  anv  diange  m  its  provis- 

,,  direct  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  ions  the  proposition  must  go  to  the  Senate.    He  also  de- 

u  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in  regurd  to  com-  fined  what  he  understood  oy  the  term  **  dependencies'* 

90  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal  which  shall  of  Balize — u  «.,  small  islands  quite  near  (a  marine 

HM  be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens  or  sub-  league  or  thereabouts)  the  town  of  Balize.    One  of 

(ectfl  of  the  other."  these  was  Cayo  Cafina,  or  St  George's  Kev,  the  others 

*'Abt.  VIIL— The   Governments  of  the   United  a  cluster  of  small  islands  forming  a  triangle,  and  men- 

and  Great  Britain  having  not  only  desired^  in  tioned  in  the  treaty  of  London  concluded  in  1786  be- 

lug  into  this  convention,  to  accomplish  a  particu-  tween  Great  Britain  and  Spain.    By  this  treaty  Great 

4j    xt,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle,  they  Britain  received  the  permission  for  her  subjects  to 

uy  agree  to  extend  their  protection,  by  treaty  stip-  land  and  cut  dye-woods,  mahogany,  and  other  natural 

ons,  to  any  other   practicable   communications,  products  on  the  Balize  coast,  and  after  Mexico  became 

ler  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which  independent  of  Spain  a  like  grant  was  negotiated  with 

B  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to  that  country.    But  in  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in 

Ai        doeaoio  communications]  should  the   same  1817  and  1819,  Great  Britain  disclaimed  all  dominion 

vO  «v  1)0  practicable,  whether  dv  canal  or  railway,  or  sovereignty  over  Balize  and  its  dependencies.    The 

)h  are  now  proposed  to  be  estaolished  by  the  way  rights  of  that  countiy  with  reference  to  them  were,  at 

\n.  .    daantepec  or  Panama.    In  granting,  however,  the  time  of  the  treaty  (of  1850),  as  represented  by  Mr. 

r  joint  protection  to  any  such  canals  or  railways  as  Clajrton  in  his  speeches  in  the  Senate,  of  the  narrowest 

S'  this  article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  description — simply  to  land  and  cut  and  remove  timber, 

nited  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  etc,  making  no  colony  or  settlement  except  for  this 

Qg  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other  purpose,  and  refraining  even  horn  enterini^  upon  the 

or  cooditions  of  tn^c  thereupon  than  the  cultivation  of  artificial  products  of  the  soil.     (These 

UM       1  (}ovenmient8  shaJl  approve  of  as  just  and  rights,  however,  seem  to  have  been  enlarged.     See 

iqiuuM      and  that  the  same  canals  or  railways,  being  British  Honduras,  in  Engyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XIL 

men  tv  liie  dtizena  of  the  United  States  and  Great  .  This  explanation  seems  necessary,  because  the  ques- 

wtitein  OD  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  like  terms  tions  involved  in  it  were  the  chief  occasion  of  elaborate 

o  the  d     dns  and  subjects  of  every  other  state  which  debates  upon  the  treaty  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 

AI  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  the  United  1853,  1854,  1855,  and  later.     In  Jan.,  1853,  Mr.  Cass 

M3B  mud  (mat  Britain  engage  to  afford.*'  of  Michigan  attacked  the  treaty,  and  criticised  Clayton 

AiB  other  articles  relate  to  the  particulars  in  which  for  having  conceded  too  much  m  saying  it  did  not  refer 

two  Governments  undertook   to  guarantee  the  to  Balize.    In  March  of  the  same  year  Clayton  elabor' 

ty  of  the  proposed  canal  and  secure  its  com-  ately  replied^d  made  rejoinder  to  speeches  of  Messnb 

mm  ude  to  other  nations;  to  the  protection  of  its  Mason  and  Douglas,  who  spoke  in  support  of  Cassi 

NuUemand  their  property ;  to  the  encouragement  of  views.    On  Dec  12,  1853,  the  Senate  called  on  the 

tB  eaijy  construction,  etc    The  sixth  article  engages  President  for  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  con- 

racting  parties  "to  invite  every  state  with  coming  the  treaty  between  the  State  Department  and 


irhich  both  or  ei&er  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter  the  British  Foreign  Office ;  and  this  being  communi- 

nto  Btipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  cated  on  Dec  30,  a  second  elaborate  debate  occurred 

lave  entered  into  with  each  other;  ...  and  [theyj  in  January,  in  whioh  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Cass  were 

ikei    B  agree  that  each  shall  enter  into  treaty  stipular  the  principal  speakers.     In  Dec,  1855,  the  question 

with  soch  of  the  Central  American  states  as  they  again  came  up,  the  British  Government  having  mani- 

deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  fested  an  apparent  uneasiness  concerning  the  treaty. 

neat  design  of  this  convention — namely,  that  of  In  1881  the  proposed  constniction  of  the  ship-canal  of 

noting  and  maintaining  the  said  canal  as  a  ship  DeLesseps  across  the  Istlunus  of  Panama,  revived  in- 

I          nication  between  the  two  oceans  for  the  benent  terest  in  the  treaty  and  its  bearing  on  the  o<x*upation 

ukhid  on  equal  terms  to  all,  and  of  protecting  the  of  American  soil  by  Europeans.     Correspondence  took 

"  place  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 

t       r  was          i  by  the  negotiators  April  19,  Blaine,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Frclinghuysen,  on  one 

u               i       k,*,*^  approved  by  the  British  Gov-  side,  and  Lord  Granville,  on  the  other.     Nothing  was 

J       uCnuu      d  by  Uie  U.  S.  Senate,  the  ratifi-  done,  however,  and  DeJjesseps'  scheme  failed  on  ao- 

oha      i  at  Washington^  July  4,  1850.  count  of  the  physical  and  financial  ^JSculties. 

he  British  minister  gave  no-  ^^^  .       ,  ,    _  n .     x_    x-  m 

nndeistood  the  treaty  not  to      Concerning  the  general  character  ot  tne  treaty,  Mr. 

Hi  "British  Honduras  [Balize]   Reverdy  Johnson,  m  a  letter  written  m  1853  and  read 

*-nhioh  the  American  Secre-  in  the  Senate,  said :  *'  Tt  is  the  firet  instance  withm  my 

•dimwn  counter-declaration,   knowledro  in  wM^h  two  eroat  nations  of  the  earth  have 
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thus  endeavored  to  combine  peaoefblly  for  the  proeeca-  of  its  obligations.    The  adyantages  of  the  _^ 

tion  and  aooomplishment  oi  an  object  whicn,  vrhen  so  great  that  there  has  never  been  any  BeriooT difiod^ 
completed,  must  advance  the  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  way  of  securing  an  easy  oomplijuioe  with  them- 
of  all  men."  In  Jan.,  1854,  the  British  Government  ulations  except  when  hanks  have  failed  and  had  not  £ 
having  suggested  a  new  treaty,  Mr.  Cass  himself  said  funds  to  respond.  A  dearini^-hoiise  may  be  kgallfiih 
he  oomd  not  see  what  the  United  States  could  gain  by  oor^rated,  but  generally  it  is  a  private  anrrofiitiffli  or 
it  ''The  first,"  he  continued,  "is  well  enough  if  car-  ganized  among  banks  to  spit  their  own  reqmwaii 
ried  out  in  its  true  spirit  .  .  .  What  we  want,  and  all  and  convenience. 

we  want,  is  that  the  Central  American  states  should  be  Clearing-houses,  however,  an  not  neoamxitw  ToM 
let  aldne  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  to  banking  operations.  In  London,  Puisi  aod  Tion 
.  .  .  And  all  this  is  precisely  what  the  Clayton-Bulwer  there  are  stock-clearings,  and  recently  an  attcnqit  k» 
treatv  would  effect  if  fairly  interpreted  and  fairly  exe-  been  made  to  introduce  a  mode  of  dearinff  stock  it  Ae 
cuted."  Mr.  Seward,  in  concluding  his  euloffv  upon  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  chietolffeelioi  k 
Mr.  Clayton  in  the  Senate  in  1856,  declared  that  the  any  plan  yet  devised  is  that  there  is  not  enough  seenq; 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  was  ''  the  first  universal  feet  of  the  operations  of  the  individual  memhenL  Jhm 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  worid— «  fiict  indicating  an  ulti-  is  a  stock  clearing-house  in  Philadelphia,  in  vUek 
mate  union  of  the  nations.  .  .  .  Whatever  aifficulties  clearings  are  effected  daily.  Various  i^aiM  hvn  been 
have  hitherto  attended  the  execution  of  that  great  considered  for  establii^ng  clearings  in  oonnoetion  vi& 
treaty,  whatever  future  difficulties  may  attend  it,  the  the  leading  exchanges  in  the  oountiy,  and  it  ii  fiili 
treaty  itself  is  the  bow  of  promise  of  peace,  harmony,  likely  that  this  mil  be  eventually  dona 
and  concord  to  all  nations.  ^  The  New  Yoric  Clearing-Hoose  is  faijr  far  the  mas, 

See  the  QmareMtunud  CfMe  for  the  Senate  debates  on  the  importont  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  ooontiy,  sad 
■al^ect,  and  the  volamee  of  ezecntive  dooaments,  etc,  for  its  leading  features  are  worth  descnption.  It  doflf  not 
eorrespondenoe  relating  to  the  treaty.  (h.  m.  j.)      include  aU  the  banks,  however ;  indeed,  there  an  onh 

CLEARING-HOUSE.  This  is  an  institution  es-  sixty-three  members  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  nd 
tablished  by  banks  in  large  cities  for  the  settlement  of  seventy-seven  banks  and  bankers,  ^oee  ootade  of 
mutual  claims  by  the  payment  of  the  difference.  The  the  association  dear  or  make  their  ezchanm  thnogk 
total  of  the  claims  is  ciuled  **  clearings,"  and  the  dif-  some  others  or  by  special  arrangement  It  has  bes 
ferences  are  called  ** balances.'*  The  dearings  mainly  said  that  without  this  &cilit]r  for  effecting  deariqa  it 
consist  of  checks  held  b^  different  bankers  who  receive  would  be  difficult  to  do  business,  as  the  only  meOioi 
them  in  the  way  of  ordinary  deposit  Hie  process  of  would  be  to  present  all  the  chedm  th^  received  m 
dearing  is  a  ver:^  simple  one,  and  is  substantially  the  other  banks  at  their  incUvidoal  counters  by  the  hndi 
same  in  all  dearing-houses.  At  a  certain  hour  in  the  of  messenffers.  A  bank  whidb  performs  %  serviee  of 
morning — ^usually  ten  o*clock — every  bank  which  is  a  this  kind  for  another  opens  an  account  with  it  m  wA 
member  of  the  clearing-house  sends  a  clerk  or  deputy  an  individual,  and  undertakes  the  bosineflB  on  the  dr 
and  a  messenger.  The  deput;^  takes  with  him  all  the  posit  of  such  a  security  as  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  peititt 
checks  on  other  banks  belonging  to  the  clearinf^-house  The  use  of  this  credit  balance  is  the  compenaabon  i^ 
that  have  been  received  bv  his  own  bank  dunng  the  oeived  for  doing  the  buslinees.  In  thus  acting  it  agiMl 
preceding  day.  Each  bank  has  a  desk  there,  and  aJl  to  pay  all  checks  drawn  on  the  outside  bank,  and  il 
of  them  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order.  When  the  must  give  one  da^'s  notice  to  the  Clearing-Hoonb^ 
work  of  clearing  begins,  each  deputy  is  found  at  his  fore  it  can  discontinue  exdiang^ng  for  it  Nevcrth^ 
desk ;  and  he  receives  from  the  messengers  of  the  less,  solvent  banks  not  bdonging  to  the  •■rrrrtiim 
other  banks  in  turn  all  the  checks  and  exchanges  held  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  some  member  of  the 
against  it  for  payment  When  the  messengers  deliver  Clearing-House  to  act  for  them.  All  the  lane  badb 
their  exchanges,  they  take  a  receipt  for  the  amount  are  induded  in  the  association,  but  before  a  nink  en 
When  they  have  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  each  be  admitted  to  membership  it  must  be  ATMnin^^f  Ke 
bank  will  nave  received  all  the  checks  held  against  it  fixed  limits,  however  with  respect  to  the  ammmt  of 
by  the  other  banks  belonging  to  the  clearing-house,  capital  or  other  conditions  have  been  presoribed.  A 
and  will  have  delivered  to  the  messenger  of  every  committee  of  five  are  chosen  annually  to  superrise  sal 
other  bank  all  the  checks  and  exchanges  it  holds  direct  the  officers  of  the  association,  but  the  man 
against  it  for  payment  Each  bank  is  tnen  credited  who  is  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  has  ii 
on  the  books  of  the  dearing-house  with  the  amount  diate  charge  of  all  the  business.  The  hour  form 
due  to  it  from  other  banks,  and  is  debited  with  the  exchancrcs  is  ten  o'dock.  Between  half  past  tmbi 
•mount  it  owes  to  the  other  banks  belonging  to  the  &iid  half-past  one  the  debtor  banks  ]  to  tnemaiMgv 
dearing-house.  If  a  balance  is  due  to  a  particular  the  balances  against  thc^  in  actual  oi  United  Btals 
bank  it  is  said  to  have  ''gained,*'  but  if  there  bo  a   logal-tendcr  notes,  or  United  States  i  lof  do- 

balance  against  it  the  bank  is  declared  to  have  ''  lost."    ))osit     At  half-past  one,  or  as  soon  »im»^       .  as  tks 
the  amount  of  the  difference.   The  reader  will  perc43ivc   iimounts  can  be  made  up  and  proved,  tue       fitof 
that  the  sum-total  of  the  losses  of  the  losin&r  hankfi   I'liiiks  receive  from  the  manager  the  ^^unwh 
must  be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum-total  of  the  iL'ains   ^'ii<^^h  of  them.     If  any  member  of  the  Cleari     - 
of  the  gaining  banks.    The  balances,  therefore,  a^ninst   should  fail  at  the  proper  h<       to       v  tlio  > 

some  of  the  banks  which  are  i>aid  to  the  cleari ng-lionsc   against  it,  the  amount  must  bo  tlv  fbm 

are  paid  over  by  that  institution  to  those  banks  wliich   ^  the  Clearing-House  by  the  1     am 
have  balances  in  their  favor.    Within  a  certain  hour  the  defaulting  bank  in  ;>ropo      u  to  mmu-  . 
of  the  day  the  debtor  banks  must  pay  into  the  clearing   balances  against  it  resulti.>g  fr      the 
house  the  sum  due  by  them,  and  with  the  iiinds  thus  ^l^y*     In  such  a  case  the  mauo^ur  is  n«|i 
received  at  a  later  hour  the  creditor  banks  are  paid,    requisition  for  the  sum  needed,  m         p  i-. 
This  is  a  purely  voluntary  association,  and  its  success   i"  the  general  settlement    If-         % 
depends  on  the  faithful  performance  oy  each  member  should  not  make  the  defiden<7  govu  U 
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ded  for  it  with  the  Clearing-House,  it  would 

0  be  a  er  of  the  assooiatioiL    Eveiy  bank 

ui«  ;  on  is  required  to  wnisb  a 

ui  iu>  condition  to  the  manager  foi 

u.      'wing  the  average  amount  of  its  loans, 

,  l€«al-tender  notes,  cuoulation,  and 

Auutuer  feature  of  the  association  is  worth 

;    llie        k  of  North  America  is  a  chosen 

vy  to  r       19  in  special  trust  such  coin  or  legal- 

%uy  of  the  associated  banks  may  choose 

1  Mi      lut  sudceeping,  and  the  depositoiy  issues 

a  exchange  for  convenient  amounts.    The 

■  pa^ral^  on  demand  and  bear  no  intei 
mo  onlv  a]    ng  Uie  banks,  and  are  re 
in   Da:        t  of  Clearinjg-House   I 
<        I       9  s     ^  tbe  invention  of  Frai 

fiv  m      er  of  the       chan:       .    nk, 

J        iuui*  of  the  larj  to  join 

n  dbv  a  n  d  m  u      with  the 

nif  wl  u  vc  )       wiese  were 


wi 


ff 


received  instead  of  coin  by  the  other  banks  In  payment 
of  balances.  Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  establishing 
the  Clearing-House  itself  two  years  later. 

The  first  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Clearing-House  came  from  Albert  CkUatin 
in  1841.  In  his  pamphlet  entitled  S^gestians  an  the 
Banks  and  Currency  he  said:  *'Few  regulations 
would  be  more- useful  in  preventing  dangerous  ex- 
pansions of  discounts  and  issues  on  the  part  of  the 
Banks  than  a  reg[ular  exchange  of  notes  and  checks 
and  an  actual  dailj^  or  semi-weekly  payment  of  the 
balances.'* 

A  more  complete  account  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
House  may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Inter- 
national Hemew^  p.  595. 

This  article  may  be  fitly  closed  with  a  table  showing 
the  dearings  and  balances  of  the  leading  clearing- 
houses in  the  United  States  for  1889,  the  date  of  their 
establishment,  number  of  members,  and  the  total 
actual  or  estimated  exchanges. 
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1853 
1855 
1858 
1865 
1868 
1876 
1866 
1858 
1866 
1872 
1873 
1876 
1866 
1868 
1883 
1881 
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1872 
1889 
1887 
1888 
1885 
1873 
1872 
1861 


tal,  83  Clear ine- Houses. 
itsideof  New  York 


Exchanges. 


$35,895,104,904.65 

4,772,597,843.00 

3,645,987,807.00 

3,379,925,188.00 

987,522,620.00 

843,386,150.94 

654,080,350.93 

650,583,571.15 

665,665,050.00 

604,474,843.00 

447,258,231.00 

369,679,462.81 

262,141,900.00 

254,431,258.03 

242.414,800.00 

240,221,068.70 

209,409,381.03 

208,743,485.00 

198,272,121.00 

194,778,647.72 

131,155,082.00 

127,932,473.79 

120,977,270.64 

108,510,052.00 

101,936,273.40 

100,913,268.29 

83,707,216.00 

81,546,670.11 

77,284,173.00 

74,946,864.00 

63,927,220.00 

61,287,6.32.49 

56,583,105.00 


55,646,336,014.68 
19,751,231,110.03 


Balances. 


^,748,800,679.20 

547,888,963.00 

336,705,000.00 

332,255,153.00 

163,461,257.00 

126,765,916.49 

111,557,719.23 

92,544,618.32 

86,322,000.00 

61,686,613.00 

"86',736,234!40 
81,587,600.00 
45,897,345.63 
40,094,624.00 
42,128,025.10 
27,246,912.01 


34,511.067.08 

31,'58T,182.'06 
21,226,051.03 


Members. 


23,110,400.02 
30,628,067.91 

'i6,469,34'5!04 
19,426,876.00 

i5,752,'83«.o6 
19,695,748.49 
14,088,133.00 


9,159,210,416.90 
2,410,409,737.70 


66 
54 
41 
20 
17 
17 
19 
23 
17 
16 
11 
22 
34 
11 
17 
16 
14 
10 
11 
10 
14 
8 
12 

''j 

16 

10 

7 

10 

i'6 

10 
8 


Total  Exchanges  of  51  ClearingHouses  in  the  United  States $56,348,418,566.09 
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belonging  to  the  nat« 

characterized  chiefly 

,  npctalous  flowers  with  the 

s,  und  with  achenia  terminated 

are  most!/ climbing  plants, 

the  p     >le :  a  few  are  herbaceous 

the  I     0      ire  not  numerous,  the 

S[e,  teuu  are  found  in  almost 

) :       luo.    The  original  klem- 

Jh,  «       *  periwinkle  (Vtnca 


mmor) ;  kknuUftUj  as  used  by  Dioscorides,  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  now  Clematis  drrosa^  which  is  indig- 
enous in  many  Darts  of  Greece.  Apparently  throng 
the  similarity  or  the  names,  the  plants  were  all  classed 
under  one  head  by  the  early  herbalists;  and  wheo 
modem  botany  became  a  science,  the  name  ^yen  to 
the  Vinca  originally  was  lefb  with  the  genus  which  now 
bears  it  The  misapplication  of  names  seems  also  to 
haye  followed  some  of  their  common  appeUations.  The 
species  indigenous  to  England,  Clematis  Vttalba-,  is 
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fcnown  there  as  ladies'  bower,  virgin's  bower,  and  tray-  In  repaid  to  CUmati»  Vwrn/OL  Sbeoui  hji  tint  a 

eller's  joy ;  and,  as  the  terms  are  employed  by  Gkrarde,  yellow  oiye  may  be  extracted  nom  bodi  hsfBi  mH 

Parkinson,  and  other  writers  of  the  time  of  Queen  branches.    The  fibrons  shoots  may  be  coanraied  iMto 

Elizabeth,  there  have  been  modem  discussions  as  to  paper,  and  the  wood  is  3rellow,  oompecti  and  odorib- 

whether  the  name  was  given  in  compliment  to  the  ous,  Aimishing  an  ezoellent  material  ftr  yaieaiM. 

*  Virgin  queen"  (Elizabeth)  or  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  GlematU  VUauha  is  oommonly  known  as  OaiBaa» 

Genurde  says  the  plant  makes  *'  bowers  fit  for  maidens  matis  in  American  gardens.    Li  the  lime  of  Dodoam 

to  sit  under,"  and  numerous  pictures  of  the  flight  of  the  German  vern^umlar  was  lAgnm,    In  modoatiMi 

Joseph  and  Mary  into  Egjrpt  represent  them  as  sitting  the  Germans  called  it  Waidrebe.    The  "ladiea*  boaer 

imder  the  jhade  of  thb  vme.    But  the  earlier  herbal-  of  Virginia,"  of  the  early  T^glMh  Imfaalialai  ii  the 

iscs  classed  the  plant  with  the  biyony.    The  Bryonia  passion  flower.  Pcutfflora  weamata, 

(Uoica  was  with  them  Vitis  nigr^,  and  the  clematis  Clematises  nave  ffenerally  no  odor,  but  C.  Flm^ 

was  Vitis  aJba^  probably  from  its  white  blossoms.    The  mula  of  Europe,  ana  C.  eoednea  of  the  SondicapHt 

bryony  is  a  dioecious  plant,  sometimes,  as  it  is  now  of  the  United  States,  aie  dcJigbtftdly  aoented. 

known,  becoming  monoecious  with  age.     **  'Tis  call'd  .                                                             (l  ■.) 

virgin-vine,"  says  Louis  Liger  d'Auxerre,  ''in  regard  GLEMENCEAU,  GsoBC»  BDUAXIir  Bomi,  i 

it  mis  never  yet  produced  anything,  and  so  is  a  ^gin,  French  statesnan,  was  bom  at  Monilknm^fln-FnMi 

as  'twere,"  alludingrto  its  unisexual  flowers.     The  (Vendue),    Sept  28,    1841.     He  waa  .edimlad  A 

origin  of  the  nameVUalba  is  apparent,  and  its  relar  Nantes,  and  went  to  Paris  to  study  medioineL    Tkm 

don  to  the  Virgin  has  probably  followed  from  this  he  assocnated  with  the  young  lepnblicana  and  ooatiik 

euAy  association  with   biyony.     Another  European  uted  politi<Md  article  to  various Joomala.    Hayiqgte 

species,  C.  Flammvlay  has  retained  as  its  specific  ap-  become  obnoxious  to  the  imperial  goyernment,  in  18tt 

pellation  its  original  common  name.    Flammvla  was  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  where  he  aeUled  it 

the  name  given  to  an  acrid,  burning  species  ofRanun-  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  soon  after  manied  toMii 

cuius  (R.  Flammula),  and  the  acrid  leaves  of  this  Mary  G.  rlummer.    In  September,  1870,  on  the  dowa- 

epecies,  with  some  resemblance  in  the  foliage  under  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  retained  to  Paris  and  eatabMiAd 

some  conditions,  brought  about  the  association.    An-  himself  as  a  practising  physician  in  Ifontmaide,  ia 

other  species,  Ulematis  T7onta,  has  retained  its  orig-  Paris.    But  he  was  aunost  hnmediate^  caUed  to  lie 
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Dr.  Arnold  Bromfield,  in  Flora  Vectensis,  notes  that  the  department  of  the  Seine. 
*'the  slender  flexile  branches  [of  C.  Pi/oZ&a]  served      On  the  uprising  of  the  Commune  in  Maidi,  CUmBa- 

occasionally  for  binding  faggots,  and  as  a  suDstitute  ceau  exerted  himself  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  to  it- 

for  the  more  costly  pipe  or  ci^ar  to  our  young  rustic  store  order,  but  the  mob,  suspecting  him  of  being  m 

smokers,"  and  that  with  these  the  branches  were  known  agent  of  the  national  government,  which  iraa  tfasB  €i- 

as  ^^bedwine."    *'Pethwine"  is,  however,  the  correct  ganized  under  M.  Thiers,  thrust  hhn  from  lua  dk^ 

vernacular.    The  Greek  kltmcUa  is  suggestive  of  the  and  even  sought  his  life.    When  the  aeoond  aoqa  oi 

use  of  the  branches  for  tying  purposes.  the  city  began,  CUmenceau  retired  from  the  Nationd 

The  commonest  American  clematis  in  the  Eastern  A^embly  to  share  the  fortune  of  his  feDow-eitiaeBa 

portion  of  the  continent  is  (7.  Virginianaj  closely  allied  Yet  he  continued  his  efforts  for  ooncilialioDL  and  eaitf 

to  the  European  **  virgin's  bower,"  but  differing  in  in  May  went  on  a  mission  to  other  dtiea  of  Fiaaos  tl 

having  temate  instead  of  pinnate  leaves ;  and,  singu-  endeavor  to  secure  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  navlf- 

larly  enough,  a  species  differing  but  slightly  from  this,  elected  republican  delegates  in  the  interesta  of  veaea 

ana  chiefly  in  narrower  leaflets  and  sepals,  is  found  in  Before  his  return  the  gates  of  P^m  were  okaao,  and 

Japan.     C.  Iwustid/blia,  also  nearly  allied,  takes  the  the  Commune  movement  waa  preaently  aoppisawj 

place  of  C.  Virgimana  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Having  returned  to  the  AssemUy,  Cfemenoean,  ia 

westward  to  the  Pacific  coast     China  and  Japan  have  March,  1872,  presented  the  draft  of  %  kw  authommg 

several  veiy  ornamental  species,  and  these  have  been  the  election  or  a  municipal  council  for  Pk         On  n 

the  parents  of  many  pretty  forms  in  gardens,  in  some  passage  he  was  elected  in  July  to  thhi  oo      u.  and  be- 

of  wnich  the  flowers  are  double  by  the  transformation  came  in  succession  its  secretair,  yioe-pi  ui 

of  stamens  to  petds.     Clematis  Jaj)onica,  closely  al-  president     In  Februa]]y,  1876,  he  waa  einy        mi  tha 

lied  to  our  C  Virginiana^  is  known  in  this  countiy  as  new  Chamber  of  Deputi^  where  he  waa  a  erof 

Futs  Kusa.     Shecut,  an  early  botanist  of  South  Car-  the  extreme  Left     In  May,  1877,  he  to      p 

olina,  notes  in  his  Botany  of  that  State :  *^The  Si)an-  famous  protest  of  the  363  lu^nst  t^e  |«vr 

ish,  or  blistering,  flies  are  veiy  fond  of  Clematis  crispa  tlie  Assembly  by  the  Duo  de  Brogfie ;  and  ...«~ 

(a  Southern  species),  and  it  would  be  well  for  medical  ^Vascmbly  was  dissolved,  in  June,  he  waa  one  of 

gentlemen  in  tne  countiy  to  propagate  the  plant  about  committee  of  eighteen  which  directed  the  i 

weir  residences,  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  succes-  electoral  campaign  which  ensued.     In  the  a±t       i 

aion  of  these  valuable  insects."     Florists,  however,  publican  Assembly  thus  elected  Gl       nee      Ou 

find  no  necessity  for  such  action,  the  blister-beetle  to  proclaim  bluntly  his  radical  id  ' 

bein^  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  insect  enemies.    A  unsparingly  the  adiministration  of  aw  bum 

species  of  ^geria  is  also  veiy  destructive  as  a  stem-  He  was  then  a  supporter  of  M.  Gami 

borer,  and  the  roots  are  preyed  on  by  a  species  of  An-  in  character  and  manner  widely  dii  ,  i 

SiiUula,  making  them  granulated,  as  Phylloxera  does  his  personal  friend.  This  was  showu 

e  roots  of  the  grape.    Besides  this,  a  fungous  disease  betta*s  second  in  his  duel  with  BL 

often  kills  the  plants  as  if  by  lightning.    These  ene-  vember,  1878.      In  January,  1870. 

mies  render  clematis-culture  no  sure  success  in  Ameri-  president  of  France,  and  Gnml 

ean  gardens.  of  the  Honse.    Gl^mencean 
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cnhip  of  the  extzeme  Left^  and  was  motive  in  carrying  When  twelve  years  old  lie  was  placed  in  the  celebrated 

tlmnigh  the  Honse  the  radical  programme  for  the  ex-  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris  under  the  direo- 

dnskm  of  the  okigy  fiom  educational  affairs,  the  ezpul-  tion  of  the  abb6  Sicard.    He  was  a  favorite  pupil,  and 

■on  of  the  Jesoits,  and  the  amnesty  of  the  communists  in  1805  be  be«ui  to  give  instruction  to  others.    In  1 806 

who  had  been  banished  to  New  Caledonia.    At  this  he  was  regulany  employed  in  the  institutiouwand  a  few 

time  it  became  evident  that  Gkunbetta,  for  the  purpose  years  later  he  taught  the  highest  class.    In  1815,  while 

of  nmtmg  firmly  the  people  of  France,  nad  adopted  die  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  met  Rev.  T.  H.  Gkllaudet, 

poKqy  of  opportunism,  but  Cl^menceau  remain^  stanch  D.  D. ,  of  Hartford,  Conn. ,  who  had  gone  to  Europe  to 

in^hin  aggressive  radicalism.    He  openly  opposed  the  acauire  the  art  of  training  deaf-mutes.    Mr.  Clero  was 

ministiy  of  Jules  Feny,  and  when  Gkunbetta  became  inauoed  to  accompany  Dr.  Gallaudet  to  the  United 

mhuster  continued  to  wage  a  more  vigorous  policy.  States.    He  arrived  August  22, 1816,  and  immediately 

Sinoe  the  death  of  Ghunbetta  the  followers  of  the  latter  took  part  in  organizing  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the 

have  mosdv  joined  in  supporting  M.  Cl^menceau.  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.   (See  Deaf,  Educa- 

CTiEMENS,  Samuxl  Langhobne,  an  American  tion  of  the.)    Mr.  Clerc  was  married  in  1819  to  J^^ss 

humorist,   generally  known  by  his  assumed   name,  Boardman,  a  deaf-mute  and  a  pupil  in  the  Hartford 

**Mark  Tv^un,"  was  bom  at  Florida,  Mo.,  Nov.  30,  asylum.    Their  children  all  speak  and  hear.    In  1858, 

1835.    A  few  j^cais  later  his  father  removed  with  his  Mr.  Clerc,  after  having  been  engaged  in  teaching  with 


M  New  York ;  then,  returning,  found  his  way  to  New  1869),  an  American  educator  and  author,  was  bom  at 

(Means.    He  then  resolved  to  become  a  Mississippi  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec  3, 1802.   His  father  was  a  merchant, 

steamboat  pilot,  but  scarcely  had  he  become  perfect  in  who  in  his  sixtieth  year  entered  the  ministiy  of  the  Con- 

his  knowledge  of  the  navigation  on  that  river  when  it  gjegationalist  order,  and  served  for  nearly  forty  years  as 

w«8  dosed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Hebellion.    Then  city  missionary  in  Boston.   From  the  age  of  six  teen  until 

Ida  hrother^lumng  been  appointed  lientenant-govemor  he  was  twenty-one  the  son  was  engaged  in  mercantile 

(^  Nefida  Territory,  made  Samuel  his  private  secre-  business,  but  then  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  where 

taij.    The  attractions  of  the  mines  soon  allured  him  he  graduated  in  1827.    While  a  student  he  published 

ftom  this  poet,  and  for  months  he  lived  the  rough  life  the  Moral  Characters  of  Theophrastusy  toith  a  Tram- 

ha  ftflerward  described  so  vividly.     He  next  became  latum  and  Notes  (1826).    In  1830  he  was  appointed 

local  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Virginia  City,  and  in  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College 

ocmnectLn  with  it  began  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  and  while  in  that  position  published  a  Compendium  o/ 

il  generally  known.    It  is  a  familiar  cry  on  the  Missis-  Grecian  Antiquities  ^ndi  some  other  school-books.     In 

■ppi  steamboats,  the  man  sounding  the  channel  calling  1832  he  became  professor  of  the  Latin  lan^age  and 

out  "Mark  twain"  instead  of  ''M!ark  two''  (fathoms),  literature  in  the  New  York  University,  and  m  1834  he 

Id  1864,  Clemens  left  Nevada  and  became  connected  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  school  of 

witb  the  San  Francisco  press,  and  afterward  visited  a  high  order  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies.    This 

Boatliem  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a  he  maintained  with  unvarying  success  for  nearbr  thirty 

newspaper  correspondent    Having  acouired  consider-  vears.  when  he  was  compelled  on  account  of  failing 

aUe  reputation  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ne  entered  the  healtn  to  relinquish  it    During  all  this  time  he  was 

leGtore-neld  and  caine  to  the  Eastern  States.    In  1867  also  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  published  a  Comr 

lie  joined  an  excursion  on  a  steamer  to  the  shores  of  pendium  of  English  Literature  froni  John  MandeviUe 

the  Mediterranean,  and  the  incidents  of  the  trip  ^r-  to  Cowper  (1848).  Compendium  of  English  Literature  ^ 

iddied  abundant  material  for  lus  hook,  The  Lmocents  of  the  Nineteenth   Century  (1851),    Compendium  of 

Abroad  p868),  which  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  as  American  Literature  (1858),  Compendium  of  Classical 

a  hmnorik.    His  next  book,  Roughing  It  (1872).  de-  Literature  (1865).    Tne  selections  in  these  text-books 

nkfted  with  the  same  exuberance  of  humor  the  lire  on  were  made  with  good  judgment,  and  the  biographical 

ttie  Plains^  while  7\>m  Sawyer  (1873)  has  generally  and  critical  notes  were  carefully  prepared,     ^lr.  Cleve- 

been  considered  autobiograpnical  to  a  great  extent  land  also  made  a  collection  of  American  hymns  under 

The  OUded  Age  (1873),  in  the  authorship  of  which  the  name  L^ra  Sacra  Americana,  and  published  a 

he  was  assodated  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  was  a  Critical  Edition  of  Milton,  with  Notes,  Life,  and  a 

bmleaqne  on  the  American  tendency  to  speculation  and  Complete  Verbal  Index  (1853).     He  was  always  an 

cartravagance.    In  The  Prince  ana  the  Pauper  (1878)  earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  and  in  1844  wrote  the 

Mr.  Clemens  attempted  with  less  success  to  portray  ''Address  of  the  Liberty  Party  to  the  People  of  Penn- 

Bo^^h  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.   Sis  Life  on  ths  sylvania. ' '     Occasionally  the  selections  and  notes  in  his 

MitnBiq)pi  (IS14\  revised  ed.  1883)  is  a  graphic  account  compendiums  show  how  strongly  he  felt  on  this  sub- 

of  the  occupation  to  which  he  devoted  some  years  of  his  ject    Afler  he  had  closed  his  school  he  was  in  1861. 

youth.     His-  travels  in  Europe  in  1878  have  been  hu-  without  solicitation,  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  United 

morously  depicted  in  A  Tramp  Abroad  (1880).     More  States  consul  at  Caxdm,  Wales.     He  returned  to  Phil- 

recently  have  appeared  The  Adventures  of  HucJdeberry  adelphia  in  1867,  but  by  the  advi^  of  his  physician 

Finn,  a  sequel  to   Tom  Sawyer  \  and  A  Yankee  at  soon  went  to  reside  in  England.     In  the  summer  of 

King  Arthur's  C5jMr<(1889).     In  1884  with  others  he  1869  he  again  visited  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  sud- 

estr^'ihed  in  New  York  the  publishing  house  of  C.  denly,  Aug.  18,  1869. 

L.  no.  (j  p  L.)  CLEVELAND,  Groveb,  an  American  statesman, 

»  /.  ^^  (1785-1869),  an  American  in-  was  bom  at  Caldwell,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  18, 

i        %       i       drnnb,  was  bom  at  La  Balme,  1837.     His  father,  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  was  a  Pres- 

1785.    While  an  infant  byterian  minister,  who  afterward  removed  to  the  State 

head  and  face,  and  of  New  York,  and  died  at  Holland  Patent  m  1853. 

w  smeU  and  hearing.  Grover  then  became  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Insti- 
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tation  for  the  Blind.  In  1 855  he  set  out  for  Cleveland,  factnreB  are  those  of  ironi  tod  tihegr  lisfe  been  defcbpii 
O.,  with  the  intention  of  studying  law,  but  while  pass-  in  an  endless  varietv,  from  hea^y  OMdqgi  to  magni 
ing  ihrough  Buffalo  was  induceof  by  nis  uncle,  L.  F.  needle-iiyectors.  Rolling-miUa,  BeaBemer  ateel-vod^ 
Auen,  to  remain  in  that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the  wire-mills,  car-wheel  works,  and  tnbe-mDb  fbtm  Oi|f 
bar  in  1859,  and  in  January.  1863,  was  appointed  aa-  a  prtial  list  of  the  estaUisnmentB  of  tliie  daflBi  Ik 
sistant  district  attorney  for  Erie  county,  which  position  other  leading  articles  of  manufiustore  aro  addi,  ik, 
he  held  three  years,  in  1870  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  barrels,  baskets,  boots  and  shoes,  bridges,  cub,  emU, 
the  oounty,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  re-  carriages,  ciflrars,  fences,  files,  floor,  funutare,  m- 
Bumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1881  he  was  mowers,  leather,  mill-famishings,  organs,  jMunta,  pips, 
elected  mayor  of  Buffalo,  and  his  faithful  discharge  of  paper  boxes,  pottery,  powder,  sajshes  and  blinda,  mm, 
this  office  drew  attention  to  his  executive  ability.  In  screws,  sewing-macnines,  ships  (woodeD),  shhrts,  aoip, 
the  next  year  the  Democrats  nominated  him  for  gov^  steam-en^nes,  stoves,  tools  of  all  kinds,  tranki,  vw* 
emor  of  New  York,  while  the  Republican  candidate  nishes,  vinegar,  washing-pachines,  white  lead,  mm, 
was  Hon.  C.  J.  Folger.  There  was,  however,  serious  and  wooden  ware.  Two  notable  mdnstries  kMsited  is 
dissension  among  the  Republicans,  and  Cleveland  was  Cleveland  are  the  Standard  OilCompsiqr  and  UieBnik 
elected  by  the  unprecedented  majority  of  192,854.  Electric  Light  Company.  There  are  48  hoCds,  6  m- 
While  he  was  governor,  the  frequency  of  his  vetoes,  tional  banks,  8  private  banking-houses,  and  3  »vim^ 
especially  those  concerning  railroads,  was  notable,  banks.  The  newspapers  and  periodicshmiblished  bin 
Questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  bbor  and  muni-  are  classed  as  follows:  daily.  9;  tri-week)y,  2;  wedUf, 
cipal  government  were  fully  discussed  in  his  messages.  28:  semi-monthly,  2;  monthly,  19;  qiuurteiiy,  1.  Im 
Tne  Uemocratio  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  following  is  the  number  of  the  ohorohes :  Barat,  10. 
1884,  nominated  Cleveland  for  president  The  Dcmo«  Bible  Christian,  2;  Roman  Catholic,  18 ;  Chrinu, 
cratio  electoral  vote  was  219,   and  that  of  Blaine,  3;   Congregational.  9;  Evangelical,  16;  Friendly  1; 


though  he  struggled  bravelv  to  maintain  that  prin-  ceiyed  the  first  prise  at  ihe  Genteniual 

ciple,  the  strong  pressure  of  office-seekers  forced  him  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  board  of  education 
o^n  to  give  way.  The  condition  of  the  national  of  one  member  from  each^  of  the  eighteen  waidib  A 
finances  a&)  b^me  a  pressing  question.  To  reduce  superintendent  of  instroction  has  the  speoal  chaige  of 
the  surplus  which  was  accumulating  m  the  U.  S.  ihe  schools,  assisted  by  a  special  saperinteodent  of 
Treasury,  the  m^joritv  of  the  Democrats  urged  a  revis-  primaiy  instruction,  a  supervising  principal  of  UieGv- 
ion  of  the  tariff.  Cleveland  supported  their  efforts,  man  department,  and  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  tni 
and  after  the  failure  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  in  1886-  writing.  The  higher  branches  are  taught  in  two  hi^ 
87,  devoted  his  entire  message  in  December,  1887,  to  schools  and  a  normal  school  The  public  aehoob  an 
the  subject.  The  Mills  biU,  prepared  accordingly,  divided  mto  two  districts,  each  with  a  aaperriug 
passed  the  House  but  failed  in  tne  Senate.  Cleveland  prindpal  The  first  district  contains  25  sehoob,  ftr  tke 
was  unanimously  renominated  by  the  Democratic  Con-  most  nart  in  large  "union  school"  boildings;  tke 
vention  at  St  Louis,  in  July,  1888.  The  contest  turned  second  district  contams  14  schools.  The  Bcmbuo  Otth- 
entirely  upon  the  issue  presented  by  him  and  was  oltcs  have  4  convents  and  a  large  number  of  psradiial 
decided  in  favor  of  protection.  Cleveland  obtained  163  schools.  There  are  also  a  number  of  DrivBta  ednoa- 
electoral  votes  out  of  a  total  of  401.  In  bin  last  mea-  tional  institutions,  several  of  which  are  oevoled  to  the 
sage,  Dec ,  1 888,  he  reiterated  hiSi  views  on  tariff  reform,  *  teaching  of  young  ladie&  The  Case  School  of  AppBad 
and  after  his  retirement,  undismayed  by  defeat,  con-  Sciencenas  a  liberal  foundation.  The  Western  Bcsene 
tinued  his ''campaign  of  education."  He  became  the  College,  formerly  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  where  it  wm 
oracle  of  the  Democratic  party  and  his  utterances  in  founaea  in  1826,  was  removed  to  Clevelaiid  in  1882  st 
exposition  of  its  principles  received  marked  attention  the  instance  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  who  erected  new  boiU- 
from  the  people.  His  courage  was  shown  in  his  reso-  ings  and  fbjmished  an  ample  endowment,  so  that  it  bti 
lute  adherence  to  the  conservative  nosition  he  had  taken  become  the  Western  Reserve  University.  Hie  city  ii 
on  the  silver  c|uestion  when  i)re8iaent-elect.  In  1891,  divided  into  eighteen  wards,  each  of  which  sends  tvo 
when  a  bill  ior  unlimited  iree  coinage  was  pressed  trustees  to  the  common  coundL  The  police  and  fin 
upon  Congress  by  a  large  mass  of  tlie  Democratic  departments  are  under  separate  boards  of  oommiaio^ 
narty  and  by  the  Western  States  generallv,  Mr.  Cleve-  ers.  Thirteen  steam-engines,  5  hook-and-Iaddsr  eoB* 
luiid  pronounced  the  bill  a  reckless  financial  experiment,  panies,  and  a  telegraphic  alann  are  the  city's  doiwnf 
Yut  fven  such  bold  rebuke  of  the  wishes  of  tne  masses  against  fire.  The  park  oommiasionen  have  chaige  of 
has  had  little  perceptible  effect  on  his  leadership.  the  new  Lakeside  Park,  which  extends   akmg  the 

CLEVELAND,  the  county-seat  of  Cuvahoga  co.,  terraced  slope  of  the  lake  for  neufy  a  mile.    Th^aln 
Ohio,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  llfver.  on  the  have  the  care  of  Wade  Park,  a  magnifibent  tnet  of 

»1 -.1 ..X»T._l.^    1^'-  T..     i_    it.  -    1 X     _?._.    •      -1 J i.1 L i: Ia-    ^>    xl -Tx_  A     'Jl-     M 


dozen  railroads,  including  local  branches,  and  besides  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  dty  and  jnst  out- 
the  Union  Depot,  three  smaller  depots.  There  are  also  side  of  its  eastern  borders.  In  this  spot  repose  the  n- 
daily  steamboat  lines  to  Detroit  and  the  ports  of  Lake  mains  of  Pres.  Ghirfield,  and  his  monument  is  to  bi 
Superior,  whence  iron  ore  and  copper  are  brought,  erected  here  at  a  cost  of  (250,000.  Among  the  recast 
These  being  met  at  Cleveland  by  the  bituminous  coal  improvements,  besides  the  enlargement  of  die  U.  & 
of  the  Mahoning  and  other  vallevs,  eive  Cleveland  Government  building  and  the  erection  of  muxf  hand- 
its   manufacturing  prosperity.     The   leading .  manu-  Bome  business  blocks,  is  the  viaduct  of  stone  and  * 
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t  I  tlie  obasm  throngh  which  the  Onyaho?!!  so-called  Pueblo  Indians  ma^  be  taken  for  ^nted, 

ti       iiui        This  immense  stracture  unites  the  east  since  the  civilization  of  the  chfT-dwellers  was  m  many 

lb  w<  ds  of  the  river  by  a  broad  streot  at  a  height  respectA  identical  with  that  of  the  Pueblos  of  to-day. 

^  75  te     »oove  the  water-level,  the  cost  having  boon  In  some  respects  the  cliff-dweller  seems  to  have  been 

S,250,(nA>.    An  extensive  breaikwat^r  off  the  harbor  better  off  than  his  modem  representative :  the  caSon 

M  to  protect  the  shipping  irom  the  storms  to  whidi  walls  gave  his  habitation  a  shelter  from  the  severe 

I  Ene  is  the  more  liable  because  it  is  the  most  storms,  and  overhanging  shelves  of  rock  often  pro^ 
r  of  idl  the  great  lakes.    By  the  annexation  of  tected  the  house  from  any  attack  from  above.    Man^ 

uurg,  Cleveland  has  taken  within  itA  limits  the  of  the  pueblos  now  inhabited  are,  in  some  sense,  com- 

oithero  Ohio  Insane  Asylum.    The  city  is  noted  for  nosed  of  cli£f-dwellin^    The  town  of  Acomiu  New 

large  number  of  benevolent  societies  and  so  iai  Mexico,  for  example,  is  perched  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and 

u08t£itare  maintained,  a  special  feature  being  the  is  with  some  difficulty  accessible  by  only  two  narrow 

emum  singing  societies.  paths.     But  the  true  cliff-dwellings  are  in  many  in- 

Clevelanawas  first  settled  m  1796  by  the  Connecticut  stances  built  on  ledges  and  shelves  which  it  is  almost 

■nd  Companv,  and  named  in  honor  of  Moses  Clevc-  impossible  Ur  reach.    The  dwellings  vary  in  size  with 

nd.  who  nad  charge  of  the  survey.     But  the  first  the  space  upon  which  building  was  practicable.     In 

ent  settlement  was  in  ISOO.     Ohio  City  wn.s  some  instances  the  houses  are  iinmense  structures  three 

«d  in  1855,  and  East  Cleveland  and  Newburg  in  or  four  stories  high,  and  are  divided  into  many  small 

dmd  1873.    Q^e  decennial  censuses  have  given  tho  apartments,  in  every  respect  resembling  the  neat  com- 

ition  as  follows:   1810,  57;   1820,   350;   1830,  munal  dweUings  which  still  compose  some  of  the  prin- 

V,  1840,  6071 ;  J850. 17.034;  1860,  43,417  ;  1870,  oipal  inhabited  pueblos.    Oflen  the  rock  in  the  rear  of 

)18;  1880*160.146  ;1890, 261,546.  the  building  is  hollowed  out  into  a  cave.    The  walls  are 

\JLIBNT,  the  person*  whboeftiploys  an  attorney,  bar-  usually  of  stone,  often  rough,  sometimes  squared ;  but 

counsellor,  solicitor,  proctor,  or  other  member  some  of  the  dwellings  are  of  adobe.    Stone  watch- 

legal  profession,  either  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  towers  are  usually  found  near  at  hand,  and  the  pres- 

ibrhim,  or  to  advise  him  with  reference  to  legal  ence  of  ruins  on  the  cultivable  bottom-lands  or  the 

r&    The  name  has  its  origin  in  the  dientes  uf  canons  may  indicate  that  the  cliff-houses  were  some- 

a  days,  of  which  each  pcUronus  had  a  large  ful-  times  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  attack,  rather  than 

1         It  was  the  duty  of  the  patrmms  to  relieve  the  ordinary  habitations.     In  some  examples  the  outer 

)f  his  cUentegy  to  ap|)ear  for  them  in  court,  and  wall  of^^the  cUff-house  is  so  finished  as  to  be  scaroelv 

u       id  the  law  to  them  in  doubtful  cases.     As  a  distin^ishable  from  the  face  of  the  neighboring  diff. 

16  the  cUentes  were  bound  to  be  heartily  duti-  Early  in  1884  the  discovery  was  reported  of  a  series  of 

obedient  to  their  patronu^y  to  promote  his  cliff-villages  lining  the  walls  of  Walnut  CaSon  in  North- 

'.  to  nav  his  mulcts  and  fines,  to  aid  in  discharg-  eastern  Arizona,  the  series  extending  for  five  miles 
;  J  portioning  his  daughters,  etc.,  etc.    In  or  more.    This  locality  is  interesting  from  the  great 

6  of  the  Soman  Empire  the  relation  of  number  of  domestic  utensils  there  found,  but  acc^  to 

II  wuiix  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  houses  is  very  difficult.    Fifleen  miles  away  is  an 
d  advo(»K»,  called  ttatuti  or  supemumerartij  per-  interesting  cave-town,  with  at  least  sixtv-five  remark- 

j6d  the  duties  of  the  patronus.    Their  employers,  able  subterranean  dwellings,  long  since  abandoned,  and 

r«r       continued  to  be  known  as  dientea.  rich  in  domestic  implements  and  ornaments.  The  cave- 

ji.           m  was  imfKnted  into  the  English  law  at  a  houses  are  apparently  artificial,  being  excavated  in  the 

vAkv  ^^Bte^  and  it  is  believed  is  in  universal  use  crest  of  certain  volcanic  hills.    Among  the  more  re- 

v«a  in  Enghmd  and  in  the  United  States.     The  markable  cliff-dwellings  are  those  of  the  CalLon  de 

of  a  cEent  with  regard  to  the  attomev  employed  Chelle  and  the  canons  of  the  Diamond  Creek,  Rio 

^      ue  rigidly  enforced  by  the  law.    All  conmiuni-  Mancos,  La  Plata,  and  San  Juan,  South-western  Golo- 

takinff  ]daoe  between  them  are  regarded  as  rado  being  the  region  where  the  greater  number  of 

V            ana  as  to  them  the  attorney's  lijps  are  sealed,  these  remarkable  structures  have  thus  far  been  found. 

Kt*  MMk^  ^utj  cannot  be  compelled,  but  will  not  oe  per-  (An  iUustration  of  one  of  these  buildings  is  given  in 

u         to  ffive  testimony  m  reference  to  them  m  a  the  article  on  Amerioan  Abohjeoloot,  vol.  L  p. 

b  ui'           °t  where  the  interest  of  the  client  may  be  279.)    Some  of  the  cliff-dwellinss  were  still  inhabited 

if""?oi       a     cted  by  his  so  doing.  when  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  this  region.    Atitlan, 

«  .           ys  fail  to  pay  over  moneys  collected  in  Central  America,  was  a  diff-city  when  the  Spaniards 

r  Ok  i            u  of  their  chent  the  court  will  by  bum-  first  captured  it. 

piuu      compel  such  payment,  frequently  going  Id  the  Old  World  diff-dwelHngs  are  by  no  means 

#  wie  k      u  of  disbarring  the  delinquent  for  breach  unknown.    Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we 

I*  ^      jt\ti         lal  dut^.  have  any  account  are  those  of  the  island  of  Thera 

1     t            uiient"  IS  also  sometiines  used  loosely  to  rSantorini),  in  the  Greek  archipek^o.    This  island 

■tb  Mio  persons  emploving  practitioners  of  learned  forms  a  large  part  of  the  rim  of  a  submarine  volcanic 

«VK            »ther  than  the  law.                  (l.  l.  ,  jr.  )  crater  which  has  been  active  within  the  historic  period. 

OLxx.x'-JWELLINGS,  a  name  applied  to  human  fhe  inner  baain,  sheltered  hy  the  islands  of  Thera, 

ibodes        er  constructed  upon  shelves  or  terraces  on  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi,  and  including  several  islets, 

Moliffii  or  preoipioeB,  or  excavated,  whoUy  or  is  walled  about  by  high  volcanic  clifls.    At  the  north- 

.  lu  the  looky  walls  of  chffii  and  oafipns.    Such  em  extremity  of  this  inner  wall,  on  the  cliffs  of  Thera, 

J        now  mostly  abEaidoned,uefonndmvanous  is  the  town  of  Epanomeria,  which  consists  of  tier 

ui  xiew  Mexico,  Southern  Utah,  and  Anzona,  above  tier  of  houses,  partly  built  on  shelves  on  the 

"'^  in  South-western  Colorado,  as  well  as  in  Northern  diflfs  face  and  partly  excavated  in  the  volcanic  rock. 

3           That  their  former  inhabitants  were  in  some  The  lowest  range  of  houses  is  said  to  be  four  hundred 

(either  as  ancestors  or  aa  the  kindred  of  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest  is  so  near  the 

«               M>  some  one  or  more  of  the  various  races  of  top  of  the  cliff  that  the  chimneys  in  some  cases  reach 
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up   through   the  soil  above.      In   some  places  the  conditions  of  its  sorfaoe.    The  Tumtions  of  Amk, 

houaes  are  piled  up  fifteen  or  twenty  deep.    A  xigza^  multiform  as  they  aroj  aro  gndiuBj  hmag  hn^^ 

road  and  stairwaya  give  access  to  the  housec.    Other  within  the  domain  of  scienoe  and  shown  to  be  gcfmmi 

towns  of  the  island  nave  somewhat  of  the  same  gene-  by  general  laws,  of  which  it  is  here  propoeed  to  grot 

ral  features.    The  famous  ruined  city  of  Petra  and  its  brief  explication.  ^  If  the  snriaoe  of  toe  ettth  wm 

environs  afford  examples  of  cliff-dwellings,  and  the  covered  with  a  uniform  ocean,  the  probkn  of  cEwli 

terraced  slopes  of  Assos  should  also  be  notic^.   The  case  would  be  greatly  simplified.    Certain  fixed  eonfiiH 

of  Acoma  and  the  other  mesa-built  towns  of  the  Pueblo  would  then  rule  which  now  only  mle  in  put|  ifane  A^ 

Indians  is  more  than  paralleled  b^  that  of  Albinen,  a  are  disturbed  by  the  inflnenoe  of  tlie  hnd-ni&fliL 

town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Yalais,  built  upon  a  high  That  we  may  propel^  nndontnnd  the  ptMfBmH 

jQountain  and  accessible  only  by  means  of  a  succession  mate,  it  is  neoessary  met  to  detail  theoe  oond^tioMMl 

of  eight  perpendicular  wooden  ladders.    It  is  probable  afterward  to  oonsider  ihe dietmbbig  oAoti of  thsMi* 

that  some  of  the  ruined  and  now  inaccessible  cafion-  surfiioe.             ^       ^      o 

houses  of  the  South-west  were  once  reached  by  ladders  Let  ns,  ihen,  imagine  the  earth  to  be— os  ft  nobdi^ 

and  stairways  long  once  destroyed.    In  the  island  of  once  was— covered  with  a  general  ooena,  and  aboie  An 

Minorca  there  is  a  prehistoric  (»fion-town  quite  in  the  the  gaseous  atmosphere.    Upon  the  ecfiiatorial  sofai 

general  style  of  the  abandoned  New  Mexican  cliff  cities,  of  the  rotating  sphere  ihe  sdar  hent  fidh      ^  "^ 
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CLIFFOBD,  William  Kinqdon,  F.  R.  S.  (1845-  the  direct  effect  of  the  sokr  hcAt  ateMBfar 

1879),  an  English   mathematical   and  philosophical  north  and  south  fix>m  the  eguatonal  loiM^  and 

genius,  was  bom  at  Exeter^  May  4,  1845.    He  was  its  minimum  at  the  polea    ButihiasoneMofe 

educated  in  his  native  town  till  1850,  when  he  went  to  able  breadth,  since  the  vertical  son  moveo  ttrioe 

King's  College,  London.    There   he  displayed  rare  ally  over  a  zonal  re^on  of  4T*  in  width,  iHth  the 

mathematical  talent,  and  also  distinguished  himself  tor  for  its  median  Ime.    Thiui  the.  tempentoie  atiiy 

in  classics,  histoiy,  and  English  literature.     Entering  point  must  vary  from  a  maximnm  degree  in  the  wat 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1863,  though  he  could  mer  to  a  minimum  degree  in  thewintor  of  either 

not  be  induced  to  confine  nimself  to  the  regular  course  isphere.    But  this  dureot  distribution  of  ' 

of  study,  he   maintained  his  high   reputation  as  a  is  disturbed  by  other  oanse8-HUune(y|  the 

mathematician,  and  on  graduating,  in  1867.  was  second  of  the  heated  ur  and  water.    A  pnmuy  distiul^ 

wrangler.    He  wad  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  influence  is  the  evaporation  of  wmter>  in  o 

1870  took  part  in  the  English  expedition  to  the  Med-  of  whioh  the  air  becomes  satonted  with 

iterranean  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse.    In  the  next  This  greatly  decreases  its  taranspeienqf  to  the 

year  he  was  made  professor  of  applied  mathematics  at  rays  and  outs  off  much  of  ihe  dfeaooiding  heal   Ofe 

University  College,  London,  and  m  1874  was  elected  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  ihe  ready  eaoupe  l^nfi* 

a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society.      His  constitution  was  ation  of  such  heat  as  penetrates  to  the  sorneeL    Hii 

weak,  and,  though  at  college  he  was  proficient  in  gym-  heat  is  partly  absorbea  by  ihe  BurfiuM  and  on)yglil> 

nasties,  his  mental  activity  and  delight  in  intellectual  ually  yielded  to  the  air,  so  as  to  preaeiTe  some  ai> 

labor  led  him  to  neglect  the  care  of  his  health.    In  formity  of  temi)erature.    In  the  moet  eondnetife  nb 

1876,  being  cempelled  to  go  abroad,  he  spent  the  sum-  the  direct  heating,  effect  of  ihe  solar  mjys  is  fislttoa 

mer  in  Spain  and  Algiers.    He  returned  to  his  woric  depth  of  4  feet    In  water  it  has  been  tnoed  tondspA 

with  renewed  zeal,  but  in  April,    1878,  was  again  of  500  feet 

obliged  to  go  south.     He  dic^i  in  Madeira,  March  3,       Important  consequences  arise  from  the  wanmngrf 

1879.    He  was  a  most  brilliant  lecturer,  being  able  to  the  surface-layers  of  air  and  water.    The  waim  eeei» 

render  the  most  abstruse  subjects  clear  and  intelligible,  water  of  the  tropics  expands  and  rises.     Li  the  fSffl 

At  college  he  had  been  an  extreme  High  Churchman,  zones  the  water  is  condensed  hy  oM  and  contnela 

but  he  aflerward  became  a  follower  of  Darwin,  ana  Thus  an  inequality  of  level  is  pxodnoed,  and  n  flowdP 

then  of  Herbert  Spencer.    In  his  lectures  and  in  van-  water  from  the  eouator  toward  ihe  poles  takei  plMSti 

ous  articles  in  the  Reviews  he  discussed  scientific,  philo-  restore  the  equilibrium.    As  a  reralt  of  this  ontfipi^ 

sophical,  and  metaphysical  subjects  with  such  clear-  the  water-pressure  in  the  tropical  tone  is  vedoeed  ni 

ne^,  brilliancy,  and  profundity  as  to  excite  the  highest  that  in  the  frigid  zones  is  increased.  ^  In  oonseqasHa 

anticipations  of  discoveries  to  be  made  by  him.     He  the  heavy  water  from  the  polar  regicms  Hows  tomm 

had  published  a  volume  called  Seeing  ami  Thinking,  the  equator  along  the  ocean-bottom  to  restore  the  eqpi- 

and  after  his  death  \i\^  Lectures  and  Essays  (1879)  librium  of  pressure.    Such  a  revohition  of  theeem 

were  published  with  a  biographical  introduction.  waters  is  in  constant  operation.    Were  there  a  fMil 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  a  village  and  health-resort  ocean,  it  would  be  perfectly  regular,  instead  of  inw- 

in  Ontario  co.,  New  York,  in  the  townships  of  Phelps  ular  as  now.    Its  effect  upon  dimate  is  tocanytii 

and  Manchester,  and  on  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  far  to  ihe  north  and  iOBd^ 

New  York  Central  Railroad.  11  miles  E.  N.  E.   of  and  thus  considerably  to  increase  the  tempeiateie  of 

Canandaigua.    It  is  chiefly  known  for  its  calcic  sul-  these  regions.    To  gain  an  idea  of  the  modifi^  ^ 

phur  waters,  useful  in  many  cases  of  rheumatism  and  fluence  of  the  great  ocean-currents  on  teaipentani 

catarrhal  and  skin  disease,  and  in  certain  ne{)hritic  and  we  may  adduce  the  calculation  of  Fhi£  Oral,  wit 

vesical    complications.      Another   spring   is    highly  estimates   that  if  the  Gulf  Stream  irera  renofri 

charged  with  carbonic  acid.    The  village  has  a  union  the  temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  noaU  be  le- 

school,  a  seminaiy,  a  newspaper,  four  churches,  and  a  duced  to  3°  below  zero.    This  movement  of  the  watao^ 

lai^e  sanitarium  connected  with  the  springs.  however,  is  not  due  north  and  sonth ;  the  axial  foir 

CLIMATE.    The  primary  cause  of  terrestrial  cli-  tion  of  the  earth  gives  it  a  set  towara  the  east   B 

matic  variations  is  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  moves  from  the  equator,  where  the  eaxth's  surfwe  il 

earth's  surface ;  the  secondary  causes  are  the  annual  rotating  eastward  with  a  speed  of  1000  miles  per  hoir, 

\nd  diurnal  ravolutions  of  the  earth  and  the  complex  to  regions  where  the  Qpeea  is  much  leaa    Tkotk  i^fli 
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\             ^           reach  the  temperate  zones,  they  tion-point  and  rain  not  likely  to  oocnr,  except  from 
ta  mu             \ti  motion  easteiiy.     They  form  cur-  local  cansea    In  the  Sargasso  Sea  of  the  Atlantic^ 
V        uorth-easterly  and  south-easterly,  and  which  is  crossed  by  the  northern  belt  of  high  press* 
>w  and  more  to  the  east  as  they  reach  the  ore.  clear  slues  and  bright   and  sunny  weather  pre- 
L           where  ihe  speed  of  the  earth^s  sur-  vaiL  with  occasional  squalls. 
B       ^/itmu^  ft^uoed.                                               .     The  regularity  of  climatic  conditions  which  would 
AuB  ooeamc  revolution  is  paralleled  bv  a  somewhat  result  from  these  causes,  were  there  a  uniform  ocean- 
revolution  in  the  atmosphere.    The  heated  air  surface,  is  disturbed  by  the^  influence  of  the  land- 
<irrid  lone  expands  and  nses  in  a  strong  upward  surface.    We  may  hriefly  point  out  the  interference 
K   The  atmospheric  pressure  is  reduced,  and  a  with  the  regular  movements  of  air  and  water  which 
i»of  air  sets  in  m>m  north  and  south  to  restore  the  is  produced  by  the  land-distribution.     In  the  first 
jirinm  of  pressure.    But  this  movement  disturbs  place,  the  great  mass  of  the  land  exists  in  the  north - 
I  «Qiii£farium  of  pressure  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  em  hemisphere.    It^  is  in  some  way  due  to  this  that 
1        upper  current  moves  from  the  superabundant  the  southern  trade-winds  surpass  the  nortljem  in  trop- 
Oa        tropics  to  restore  the  air  taken  from  the  tern-  ical  vigor,  blowing,  in  the  Atlantic,  across  the  equator 
0  1        Digid  rejnons  by  the  surface-currents  to-  and  to  3^  north  latitude,  while  the  northern  trades  die 
I  tko  equator.    Th^  surface-winds  are  affected  out  at  7^  north  latitude.     (These  limits,  of  course,  vary 
Mie  earth's  rotation  in  the  same  manner  as  are  tlie  as  the  sun  moves  north  or  south. )    In  regard  to  the 
rents.   Their  original  speed  of  rotation  is  less  movements  of  the  ocean- waters,  the  broad  expanse  of 
^.MfAf  the  equatorial  region;  hence  they  lag  back  sea  in  the  southern  hemisphere  permits  a  genera] 
1  a         sri^  set    Thevform  the  north-east  and  southward  trend  but  little  broken  mto  currents.    In 
^  ^      Aauo-¥nnds.  Reaching  the  torrid  zone,  they  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary,  the  oceans 
rel  aj      it  due  westj^^hile  between  them  is  a  zone  are  contracted  in  area,  and  their  westward-setting  trop- 
uid  variable  winds,  the  zone  of  ascending  air.  ical  waters  are  heaped  against  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
upper  currents  of  winds,  or  anti-trades,  blowing  continents  and  forced  to  flow  north  in  narrow  and  deep 
,  sradnallv  descend  toward  the  earth's  surface,  streams  of  warm  water.    These,  deflected  eastward  in 
un  tl      reach  in  the  latitude  of  35°  or  40°,  north  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  warmth  which  they  com- 
\u    Their  downward  pressure  produces  in  this  municate  to  the  air  carried  eastward  by  the  anti-trades, 
Mn  lones  of  high  atmospheric  pressure,  which,  greatly  miti^rate  the  temperature  of  the  western  sides 
equatorial  zone,  are  regions  of  calms  and  vari-  of  the  continental  masses,  and  give  to  Europe  and 
wiodui.     They  form  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  Western  America  a  far  higher  temperature  than  pre- 
xf  calms  and  baffling  winds  designated  by  sail-  vails  in  the   same   latitudes  in  Asia  and  Eastern 
wJie  '^  horse  latitudes?'    From  these  zones  part  America. 

i  i         iding  air  turns  toward  the  equator  to  teed  Another  effect  produced  by  the  land  is  an  irregular- 

iv-widds.    Part  of  it  continues  to  move  in  its  ity  in  the  distribution  and  precipitation  of  aSrial  vapor. 

a     a  direction,  and  forms  winds  blowing  with  a  Only  the  winds  which  blow  over  the  ocean-surface  be 

f  trend  toward^  the  poles,  its^  influence  extend-  come  saturated  with  vapor.    Those  which  blow  over 

wr  up  into  the  frigid  zones,  which  are  also  areas  the  land  fail  to  gain  new  vapor  and  gradually  lose  what 

bw  atmon>heric  pressure.       ^  they  have ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  continents  the 

peen  these  regular  revolutions  of  air  and  water  winds  become  more  and  more  dry,  and  the  portions  of 

I  «ie  (     tain  important  differences.    The  heat  of  wide  continents  most  distant  from  the  ocean  crossed  by 

D  #ater-cuirents  is  given  to  the  air  and  the  prevailing  winds  arc  apt  to  become  desert  regions, 

wuJ  to       dify  the  temperature  of  the  extra-  through  lack  of  rain.    This  result  is  greatly  infiuencea 

101         i^ae  neat  of  the  upper  atmospheric  by  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  land.    A  range  of 

mutated  to  space  and  lost  to  the  earth,  hills  lying  in  the  path  of  the  winds  acts  to  drain  them 

r  iioOoUajr  action  of  the  air  depends  upon  its  of  their  moisture.    The  hills  are  usually  colder  than 

^xmtaining  powers.    These  increase  very  rap-  the  air  which  impinges  on  them,  and  thus  cause  con« 

«      I  increase  or  temperature.    Air  at  32°  F.  can  densation.    They  also  force  the  moving  air  upward 

its  weight  of  transparent  vapor.     At  59°  it  into  rarer  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  ex- 


per  cubic  Another  result  ot  precipitatioi 

^^  at  60°  it  holds  5.87.    Ilence  air  chilled  from  80°  perature.    The  gaseous  vapor  becomes  condensed  to  a 

'  loaes  mudi  of  its  vapor-containing  power,  and  liquid  and  gives  out  its  latent  heat,  which  warms  the 

t)wdown  as  rain  about  5  jgrains  of  water  from  air.    At  the  same  time  the  gathering  clouds  check 

rv  c<        foot^  This  is  the  main  cause  of  rains — a  radiation  and  act  to  retain  and  render  uniform  the 

1       w  ihe  air,  and  partial  loss  of  its  capacity  for  terrestrial  heat 

fai-««jpor.  ^  In  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  winds,  continental 

lie  air  of  the  tropics,  warmed  and  expanded  by  the  masses  exert  important  influences.  In  fact,  all  masses 
r  nys,  gains  a  high  saturation-capacity  and  absorbs  of  land  affect  the  winds,  causing  special  inflows  and 
:e  storeB  of  evaporated  ocean-water.  Ascending  into  outflows  of  air.    But  with  small  masses  this  effect  is 

upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  beoDmes  irregular  and  fluctuating;  with  large  masses  it  becomes 
led  and  is  fbroed  to^  discharge  much  of  its  water-  regular.  The  general  movements  of  the  air  are  de- 
ar in  the  form  of  rain.  To  this  cause  must  be  at-  cidedly  affected  Hby  the  larger  continental  masses,  such 
oted  the  prevailing  rains  of  the  equatorial  belt  In  as  Asia  and  North  Amenca.  These  great  bodies  of 
beltB  of  nigh  pressure  in  the  temperate  zones,  at  land  are  subject  to  special  heating  by  the  solar  rays  in 

north  ana  south  limits  of  the  trade-winds,  the  summer  and  special  chillings  in  winter,  and  thus  act  aa 
ante  eonditions  exist    The  air  is  below  its  satura-   secondary  centres  of  atmospheric  disturbance.    They 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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produce  local  regions  of  high  and  low  pressure,  which  ments  of  the  air,  caused  if  die  mflnwiw 'of  ml 

eause  special  winds  and  important  modufications  in  the  bodies  of  land  and  water  on  the  alawMPliW,  ttM 

distribution  of  rain.  are  other  movementa,  more  looaliied  and  nrqgdv,  tf 

Modem  meteorological  study  has  revealed  one  im-  ^reat  interest  and  importaiice.     Tlie  indflqmad  v» 

portant  fact    All  winds  are  due  to  a  single  cause — the  tions  of  atmospheric  pressure,  with  their  msd  nMiai 

natural  flow  of  air  from  regions  of  high  to  regions^  of  centres,  are  paralleled  by  minor  Tarialioiis  of  fhiqpM 

low  atmospheric  pressure.  The  air  removes  irom  points  'occurrence,  and  usually  distingnished  faj  tlie  nigialau 

where  it  is  in  excess  to  points  where  it  is  deficient,  to  character  of  their  centres.     1\>  sodi  TSiiatioB^  ■ 

restore  the  equilibrium  of  quantity.    Probably  in  all  which  there  is  a  contracted  area  of  low  pnpn 

such  cases  a  similar  but  reverse  movement  take  place  surrounded  by  a  wide  lone  of  high  presaun,  are  doi 

in  the  upper  atmosphere.    The  ohang^  of  atmospncric  the  cydonea,  or  great  spiral  rtoims,  wlddi  lAive  of  hli 

pressure  to  which  winds  are  due  are  indicated  by  the  years  attracted  so  much  attention.     The  eaoMi  of 

variations  of  the  barometer,  which  has  thus  b^me  these  fluctuations  of  pressure  are  not  known.    Tb 

the  all-essential  measuring-rod  of  modem  meteorology,  most  violent  of  those  which  oocor  on  tlie  AmeriflM 

In  the  mater  continents  wind-producing  influences  coast  seem  to  have  some  connection  with  the  wstwi 

exist  little  less  regular  and  persistent  than  those  which  regions  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  thoudi  no  ezplantiBi 

produce  the  trades.    In  summer  the  atmospheric  press-  has  been  offered  of  the  cause  of  thdr  n^nd  nof^ 

ure  is  lowest  in  the  central  regions  of  the  contments  ment  northward. 

of  Asia.  Africa,  and  America,  and  relatively  highest  in  The  movements  of  the  air.  in  a  osydone  an  m  kr 

the  Atlantic  between  Airica  and  the  United  States,  monv  with  its  more  general  movementa    The  eeabl 

and  in  the  Pacific  between  Asia  and  the  United  States,  of  the  cyclone^  is  a  region  of  low  preasnre  and  of 

Thus  persistent  winds  set  in  from  the  oceans  toward  ascending  air ;  its  exterior  is  a  sone  of  hif;h  pnmm 

the  centres  of  these  continents.   In  winter  the  opposite  and  of  descending  air.    The  excess  of  air  m  this  onto 

conditions  exist;  the  lowest  pressures  are  in  the  North  zone  fiows  toward  the  centre,  to  sappty  the  defides^ 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  where  the  temperature  is  rela-  there  existing.    But  the  winds  thus  occasioned  do  iS 

tively  the  highest.    The  highest  pressures  are  in  the  move  directly,  but  spirally  tomrd  the^  centre:  then- 

central  regions  of  the  continents,  where  the  tempera-  suit  is  a  great  whirling  motion  in  the  air,  the  defleedoi 

ture  is  abnormally  low.    In  consequence,  there  is  a  being  toward  the  right  in  the  northern  hendqiliaa 

ioilJUI 


steady  outflow  of  air  from  these  central  regions  toward  through  the  influence  of  the  earth's  axial  rotation. 

the  low-pressure  regions  of  the  oceans.    These  differ-  great  wind-storms  tend  to  assume  this  q^onie  diai» 

ences  of  condition  are  more  marked  in  Asia  than  in  ter,  the  direction  of  the  wind  being  at  an  ang^e  rf 

the  other  continents,  and  there  produce  effects  of  the  60°  to  80°  from  a  right  line  to  the  oen^    The  cestn 

greatest    importance.      Persistent   winds,   known    as  is  a  region  of  calm.    The  air  which  whirls  nnmd  k, 

monsoons,  '  blow  regularly  in  from  the  neighboring  starting  in  gentle  winds  froqi  the  high-presnn  ft 

oceans  toward  the  region  of  Central  Asia  from  April  gion,  mcreases  in  violence  inwardly,  and  beoomci  t 

to  October.      These   ocean-winds   bring  with   them  severe  gale  as  the  centre  is  approached.    The  vUb 

abundant  moisture,  which  is  shed  in  torrents  of  rain  motion  is  supp)08ed  to  be  a  descending  one  in  Ae 

on  the  Coromandcl  coast  and  on  the  mountain-regions  anti-cyclone  or  high-pr^ure  zone,  then  a  hoiinntal 

of  Hindostan.    In  winter,  from  October  to  April,  the  spiral  whirl,  increasing  m  violence  as  its  diameter  ii 

conditions  change ;  high  pressure  prevails  on  the  con-  lessened,  then  an  ascending  movement  near  the  Mi- 

tinent  and  relatively  low  pressure  on  the  ocean.    The  tre  of  the  whirl.    This  is  apt  to  be  a  point  of  sevai 

winds  blow  steadily  southward  from  the  continent,  rain,   from  the  chilling  or  the  asoenoing  air.    lit 

forming   the    north-east   monsoons,    which    are   diy  inward  pressure  of  the  wind  from  varioos  direekioH 

winds,  and  bring  persistently  clear  weather.     At  the  necessaruy  causes  a  calm  at  the  centre,  precis^  is  Ab 

period  of  change  of  the  monsoons  storms  of  extreme  opposite  movements  of  the  north-east  and  8oatb-€tft 

violence  occasionally  arise  in  the  eastern  seas.  tpide-winds  cause  a  central  zone  of  oalms.    tint  tn 

Winds   resembling  the   monsoons  prevail  on  the  cases,  indeed,  are  otherwise  parallel    Atthehidiiicv* 

coasts  of  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia,  with  ure  zone  of  the  anti-trades  the  air  deBoeDdaTnovs^ 

the  like  effect  of  raising  the  rainfall  to  its  maximum  in  ward  the  equator,  and  there  asoendai    The  cvvUi 

the  summer  of  these  continents.     Other  important  whirl  cannot  be  inutat^sd  by  the  tnde-^wiiidH,  ■BoettV 

effects,  arising  from  the  same  general  cause  in  its  blow  toward  a  sons,  not  to  a  centra  of  low  uiuMia 

local  applications,  are  the  daily  and  nightlv  sea-  and  Wherever  the  low  pressure  ooonpies  an  eztended  EMi 

land-breezes  which  prevail  on  the  coasts  of  the  warmer  there  can  be  no  cydone.    Where  it  oooapieB  a  loflri* 

climates,  and  greatly  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  heat  ized  centre,  the  wmd  always  approachea  in  a  tytkm 

In  North  America  the  main  centre  of  atmospheric  whirl. 

disturbance  appears  to  be  in  Utah  and  the  surrounding      Of  the  clones  which  viat  the  United  Stataatkl 

States.     In  tnis  region  the  pressure  is  abnormally  low  most  vigorous  originate  in  the  region  of  the  Wii 

in  summer,  and  the  winds  blow  in  from  all  directions.  Indies  and  move  north-eastward  uong  the  AtluliB 

In  winter  there  are  two  regions  of  high  pressure,  one  coast  of  the  continent,  where  th^  prodnoe  heavTM^ 

around  Utah,  the  other  in  the  South-eastern  States,  erly  gales ;  they  are  finallv  lost  in  tne  North  AuuABi 

Between  them  is  a  trough  of  low  pressure  extending  but  may  occasionally  reach  Iceland  and  Gnat  Britiia 

from  Chicago  to  South-western  Texas.     From  these  In  less  freauent  instances^  they  poss  northward  fton 

regions  of  high  pressure  the  winds  blow  out  toward  the  Gulf  along  the  MissisBippi  VaUBy,  and  thcan 

the  low-pressure  trough,  or  toward  the  Atlantic.    In  north-eastward  to  Miune.  Theurorii^iainthesoiitlMn 

the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  the  prevailing  winds  in  limit  of  the  north-east  trades^  and  may  be  partlvorwba^ 

winter  are  north-west,  and  these  frequently  cause  a  due  to  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  mlfSlrBiB> 

eudden  and  ^at  fall  in  the  temperature  and  bring  current 
rith  them  violent  storms.  The  United  States  is  visited  hy  other  eydonie  meii» 

In  addition  to  these  far-extending  and  regular  move-  ments  of  less  violence  and  moving  ftooi 
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Li  miX&na  to  ilMse,  Uiere  ooour  more  localized  stonns  student,  and  in  later  life  bore  gravcfid  tesdmony  to 

•f  diffinent  origin,  and  often  of  extoeme  violence :  the  labors  of  Professois  Cochran,  Kemp,  and  Moon 

tibcM  are  known  as  '*  tornadoes"  and  "whirlwinds,  (afterwards  Bishop  Moore),  under  whom  the  college 

Tbtj  are  aaoribed  to  yertioal,  as  (^ones  are  to  hori-  bejgan  its  new  course.    He  studied  law,  and  was  m- 

■ontel,  Tariations  of  atmospheric  pressure.   They  arise  mitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in  1788. , 

ftnn  an  abnormal  vertical  diminution  of  atmo8i)heric  As  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 

Imait  and  moisture.    Tornadoes  are  much  more  violent  stitution  was  then  hotlv  discussed,  young  Clinton  had 

than  ciyelones.^    The  air  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  cen-  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  a  politi<»l 

tea  of  the  wbiri,  being  of  high  temperature  and  near  writer,  and  some  letters  signed  "A  Countryman/'  in 

aatuation,  beoomes  suddenly  chilled  through  expan-  which  he  opposed  the  arguments  of  Jay.  Hamilton, 

■on,  and  a  rainfall  of  extreme  violence  is  apt  to  follow,  and  Madison  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Constitution, 

Soob  are  the  general  causes  and  featiu'es  of  climatic  cansed  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  anti- 

Tariation  in  different  regions  of  the  globe ;  there  are  Federal  party.    He  oecame  private  secretary  to  his 

other  more  special  causes,  which  we  have  not  space  to  uncle,  Gov.  Georse  Clinton,  and  remained  in  thatpo* 

deaoribe.^  Tne  influence  of  the  polar  ice-cap  in  chill-  sition  till  1795,  when  Gov.  Clinton  retired  from  office, 

ing  the  air  is  one  of  these.     Other  less  regular  causes  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  assembly  in 

are  the  ^chilling  influence  of  great  snow&lls  and  of  1797,  and  in  the  next  year  a  State  senator.      He 

Hqating  icebergs.    The  height  and  direction  of  moun-  strongly  opposed  the  measures  of  President  Adams's 

tam-iangeB,  the  width  and  elevation  of  table-lands,  the  administration,  and  especiallv  its  hostility  to  France, 

esiatenoe  of  broad  sea-level  plains  or  of  great  sandy  yet  when  war  was  immment  he  raised  and  equipped  an 

deaerta  whose  diyair  permits  an  abnormally  rapid  artillery  company.     In  1800  the  Republican  party  re- 

liealin^  and  ooolmg,  the  influence   of  atmospheric  gained  its  power,  but  Mr.  Ja^  remained  in  office  as 

elaotrieity,  and  numerous  other  slighter  causes,  influ-  governor.     His  council,  aocordmg  to  the  constitution, 

enoe  dimate  and  give  it  that  rapid  variability  and  consisted  of  one  senator  from  each  district,  chosen  by 

fiequent  great  dinerence  in  similar  latitudes  which  the  assembly.    The  governor  heretofore  had  enjoyed 

woold  not  exist  were  the  earth's  surface  uniform  in  an  exclusive  rieht  to  nominate  to  office,  allowing  the 

level  and  condition.    The  whole  problem  of  climate  is  council  the  rignt  to  confirm  or  reject.    In  1801,  Be 

yet  far  from  solution,  and  a  much  fuller  series  of  facts  Witt  Clinton  became  a  member  of  council,  and  claimed 

IB  leqnisite.    This  the  daily  observations  of  the  signal  the  right  of  nomination  for  each  member  of  the  coun- 

itationBi  now  made  at  many  widely-separated  regions  cil.    The  same  proposal  had  been  made  when  his  uncle 

of  the  earth,  promise  to  give,  and  there  is  reason  to  was  governor,  and  was  successfully  resisted,  but  now 

hope  that  in  the  near  future  a  degree  of  scientific  cer-  Gov.  Jay,  though  opposing  it,  submitted  the  matter 

lainty  mtig  replace  the  largely  empirical  deductions  of  to  the  legislature,  wliich  body  referred  it  to  a  conven- 

Bodem  cumatology.                                         (o.  m.  )  tion  of  the  people ;  and  here,  by  the  influence  of  the 

CLINTON,  Charles  (1690-1773).  the  founder  of  Kepublicans,  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to 

llie'Glinton  fiunily  in  New  York,  was  bom  in  Longford  secure  Clinton's  object.     Yet  his  success  at  this  time, 

Da^Irelflaid,  in  1690.   His  grandfather,  William  Clinton,  by  increasing  party  hostility,  did  much  to  embitter  his 

liaa  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  after  the  subsequent  political  life.     Clinton  labored  to  improve 

esacotion  of  the  king  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Ire-  the  laws  of  nis  State,  introducing  sanitary  regulations, 

land.    James,  his  son,  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  whose  fostering  the  arts  and  sciences,  promoting  agriculture, 

bther  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  stimulating  the  eflbrt  to  apply  steam  for  the  pur- 

Ghaxks,  their  son,  being  a  man  of  some  influence  and  an  pose  of  navigation.     His  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  these 

alder  in  the  PresbjTterian  Church,  gathered  a  company  for  objects  was  frequently  ridiculed  by  his  political  oppo- 

diepnrposeof  settling  in  America,  chartered  a  ship,  and  nents,  but  the  people  learned  to  esteem  him  as  one 

Bailed  for  Philadelphia,  May  20, 1729.    On  the  voyage  who  used  power  for  public  good. 

the. captain  of  the  vessel  tned  to  starve  the  emigrants.  In  1801  ne  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

■0  as  to  gain  possession  of  their  property^  but  finallv  where  he  maintained  the  high  reputation  he  had  al- 

landed  them  at  Cape  Cod,  where  many  of  them  dica.  ready  secured  in  his  native  State.    Two  years  later*he 

In  1731,  ^Jimton  purchased  a  tract  in  Ulster  county,  resigned  his  place  to  become  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 

•bont  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York  City,  where  they  York,  being  appointed  by  Gov.  Clinton  and  a  Bepubli- 

made  a  permanent  settlement     He  built  a  house  sur-  can  council.     In  twelve  years^  owing  to  the  changes  of 

founded  w'th  a  palisade  to  protect  it  from  the  Indians,  party  ascendency,  he  was  twice  removed  and  twice  re- 

Beaides  attending  to  his  farm,  Clinton  acted  as  land-  stored  to  this  position,  then  considered  one  of  the  most 

aorv^yor.  and  was  made  judge  of  the  county  court  important  in  tne  United  States.    The  mayor  was  pres- 

In  1756  ne  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  Bradstreet's  expe-  ident  of  the  city  council^  head  of  the  police,  and  had 

dhion  against  Fort  Frontenac  (now  ELingston),  Canada,  important  judicial  fimctions.     Clinton  was  also  State 

hila  sons  James  and  Qeorge  serving  with  him.    He  died  senator  part  of  the  time,  and  was  lieutenant-governor 

Not.  19,  1773.  of  the  State  from  1811  to  1813.    He  had  now  become 

OUNTON,  Db  Witt,  LLD.  (1769-1828),  governor  the  most  prominent  Republican  in  the  Empire  State, 

ateVoLVL    ^^  New  York,  was  ihe  son  of  Gen.  Jamca  yet  so  fierce  were  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 

5S  Am.  ed.  Clinton  and  Mary  De  Witt,  and  was  bom  at  Federalists,  and  so  moderate  were  his  own  views,  that 

.TXdin.    little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  March  2.  1769.    He  be  lost  favor  with  both  parties.    Madison  had  been 

was  educated  by  Mr.  John  Addison  at  an  selected  for  President  in  1808,  owing  to  JeflferBon's 

wsademy  at  Kingston,  and  after  the  Revolutionary  war  partiality,  and  when  his  first  term  drew  to  a  cIotc,  De 

entered  the  junior  class  at  Columbia  College.    This  Witt  Clinton  received   the  support  of  the  Federal 

iutitntion,  formeriy  called  King^  College,  had  just  party,  but  obtained  only  89  electoral  votes  to  128  for 

beoi  revived,  and  in  1786,  DeWitt  Clinton  was  its  Madison.    This  defeat  caused  him  also  to  lose  his  p»- 

Ibat  graduate  under  its  new  name.    He  was  a  diligent  sition  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New  YorL    He  was 
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sdn  mayor  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  by  bis  liberal  oonstitiGted.    Wbile  behddinfftlie  Inoratfliu  prap(» 

culture  and  wide  ^^patbies  did  muob  to  direct  and  i^of  tbe  Empire  State,  and  soil  oocapiyingtSe  lugM 

barmonize  the  vanous  movements  wbicb  were  tben  place  in  ber  ^ft,  at  tbe  dose  of  a  day  ^ent  in^Ub 

making  that  city  the  metropolis  of  tbe  New  World,  business  be  died  suddenly  at  ADnui^.  Fefai  11, 1» 

He  was  an  active  promoter  of  free  schools,  of  charita-  This  outline  of  bis  bu^y  and  naenil  life  wiftrWttf 

ble  institutions,  of  various  literary  and  scientific  Bode-  shows  the  obaiaoter  of  ihe  man.    Pliysically  and  iBW* 

ties.    His  chief  publications  were  letters  and  addresses  lectually,  he  was  well  fitted  to  be  a  leader  of  the  pep* 

in  connection  with  these.    He  was  from  1810  to  1820  pie,  though  not  of  a  party.    He  was  over  ax  feet  ■ 

successively  vice-president  and  president  of  the  New  height  and  w^ll-proportioiMd,  willi  inCeDeetiial  featom 

York  Historical  Society,  and  promoted  its  interest  not  and  dignified  bearing.    He  was  an  impresKve  poUb 

oidy  by  personal  labor,  but  by  securing  a  grant  from  the  speaker,  a  graceful  writer,  an  enthusiaBtio  nstoial  phfl- 

State.  osopher,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  aoiencea    He  wm 

From  an  earlv  period  Clinton  had  been  an  advocate  ambitious  and  fond  of  power,  bat  OQ^  that  he  nujAt 

of  the  project  of  connectiuj;  Lake  Erie  with  the  tide-  use  it  for  the  public  {^ood.    What  Benjamin  nmui 

water  of  the  Hudson,  and  m  1810  was  one  of  the  com-  was  to  Philadelphia  m  the  middle  of  the  eighteeilk 

missionerB  to  explore  the  wilderness  through  which  the  century,  De  Witt  Clinton  was  to  New  Toik  m  the  be- 

proposed  canal  must  pass.    In  1812,  in  company  with  ginning  of  the  nineteenth.   Beadea  the  LeUen  aheafr 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  he  laid  this  matter  before  the  Qov-  mentioned,  he  published  a  Memoir  on  Ae  JjUiquim 

emment  at  Washington,  and  requested  aid  for  it  as  a  of  Western  New  York  (1818),  and  maiiy  luBtarieii^  Et- 

national  measure;  but  President  Madison  pronounced  eruy,  and  political addreases.    E&Ufebubeeawnttei 

the  undertaking  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the  hy  David  Hoaack  (1829),  James  Benwick  (1840),  nd 

entire  Union.    The  war  with  England  prevented  any-  W.  W.  Campbell  (1849). 

thing  more  bein^done  in  tbe  matter  at  that  time,  but  CLINTON,    GsoRGE    (1739-1812),    fimrth  Ti» 

when,  in  1815,  Clinton  was  removed  irom  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States^vonngest  son  of  OoL 

mayor  by  tbe  Kepublican  council,  he  retired  to  prepare  Charles  Clinton,  was  bom  in  tJbter  co.,  N.  T.,  J^ 

a  memorial  and  argument  in  favor  of  the  immediate  26,  1739.    He  was  trained  by  his  &ther,  and  ahom 

construction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.    Hav-  his  enterprising  character  in  early  life  by  suEng  in  t 

ing  been  adopted  by  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  of  privateer  during  the  French  war,  as  well  as  aooompiiff' 

New  York,  and  enthusiastically  approved  by  towns  in  mg  his  father  in  the  expedition  to  Foft  BrontenacL  it 

the  interior  of  the  State,  it  was  presented  to  the  legis-  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  derk  of  the  eonslf 

lature.    The  Republican  majority  treated  the  scheme  court    He  aftenrards  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  tb 

coldly,  vet  several  commissioners  were  appointed  to  bar  in  1764,  and  was  appointed  saRt^^ate.    In  1768  k 

make  the  necessary  surveys,  to  solicit  grants^  and  re-  was  elected  to  the  colonial  assembly,  and  soon  becua 

port  at  the  next  session.    Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  prominent  in  his  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  peopk 

was  at  this  juncture  called  to  be  Vice-President  of  the  in  1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  OongreBk 

United  States,  upon  which  the  people,  without  regard  where  be  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  IndepcnoeoeiL 

to  party,  elected  Clinton  to  fill  his  place,  and  on  July  but  before  it  was  ready  for  bis  agnatore  he  was  edkd 

4,  1817,  he  broke  the  ground  for  the  great  enterprise  to  command  a  brigade  of  militiiu  and  the  next  year  b 

be  had  so  zealously  advocated.    In  1819.  though  Mr.  was  appointed  by  Congress  a  brigadiergenenL    Be 

Tompkins,  who  had  been  very  popular,  lofl  his  posi-  was  a  deputy  to  the  provincial  oongress  of  New  Tak 

(ion  to  become  candidate  for  governor,  Clinton  was  re-  which  mun^  the  first  State  constitution  in  1776,  aad 


and  published  in  1822  1795,  being  li^lected  five  times.    He  rendered  disda- 

under  the  title  Letters  oii  the  Natural  History  and  In-  guided  service  both  in  his  civil  and  mditaiy  cspaoitir} 

ternal  Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York,    During  and  was  koown  as  the  "  diampion  of  the  Highfcnda 

his  second  term  as  governor  a  State  convention  was  He  exerted  himself  to  save  Fort  Hontaomeiy  on  the 

called  which  made  several  amendments  to  the  consti-  Hudson  when  attacked  by  Sir  Hemy  CmBton,  Oet  & 

tution,  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  1777,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  oommnnioationB  wita 

judiciary,  and  extending  the  right  of  suffrage.    In  QesL  Burgoyne,  and,  though  ansaoeeBsftd  in  defioMe 

consequence  of  these  changes  (Linton  declined  to  be  a  of  this  post,  prevented  the  oo-operation  aimed  at  If 

candidate  for  governor^  and  in  1824  his  political  oppo-  the  movement    He  was  much  harassed  in  his  adma- 

nents  even  removed  him  from  the  poet  of  canal  com-  istration  by  the  Tories.    On  Nov.  25,  1782,  when  Ai 

missioner,  a  position  without  salary.    The  people,  in-  British  army  evacuated  New  York,  Ctor,  Cfinton  nd 

dignant  at  this  outrage^  again  set  party  machinery  at  other  civil  officers  marched  in  with  Washington  to  tib 

naught  and  re-elected  nim  governor;  and  in  this  term  possession.    In  1788  he  presided  in  the  State  ooons- 

he  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  completion  tion  which  adopted  the  lederal  Gonstitotion.    To  tUi 

of  his  ^atwork,  and  bein^  borne  in  triumph  on  a  barge  instrument  be  was  opposed,  on  the  gnnmd  that  it  le- 

from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  down  to  the  harbor  of  stricted  too  much  the  poror  of  the  sepante  Stttaa 

New  York,  Oct  26,  1825.     This  work  not  only  facil-  But  learning  that  nine  States,  the  nunbor  ueocsMiTte 

itated  commerce,  but  largely  increased  the  population  put  the  constitution  into  force,  had  ahnadjf  gmn  tUr 

of  the  Stat>e.    Villages  grew  into  towns  and  towns  into  assent,  Clinton  and  his  party  wiihdreiw  their  oppositioD, 

cities ;  aniculture,  manufactures,  and  conmierce  were  though  tliey  still  demanded  amendmeot&    In  1789  he 

Quickened  in  their  movements,  and  wealth  flowed  in  urged  upon  the  State  legislatore  to  aei  vaui  kadi 

from  all  sides.     Clinton  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  in  each  new  township  for  the  sopiMit  of  eooM 

completion  of  this  creat  work ;  by  his  advice  branches  schools.     In  1791  he  advocated  the  improfeBiesft  of 

were  extended  to  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  State,  and  internal  communication  by  navigation  eonpsniM^  Aw 

numerous  canals  in  other  States  were  projected  and  originating  the  movement  which  haagiVHi&aetolii 
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lew.  DeWitt  GlintoD.    In  1792,  whenWaahington  from  the  South  as  from  the  North,  sailed  with  part  of 
I               d  IVeddent  for  a  second  tenn,  Gov.  Clinton,  his  troops  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  on  May  12,  1780, 
re|iy          %J^  anti-Federalists,  received  50  elect-  received  the  surrender  of  that  city  and  or  the  enUre 
TO       lurvice-President  to  77  for  John  Adams.  Southern  army.    He  then  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
bhc        e  year  John  Jay,^  the  Federal  candidate  for  nouncing  all  persons  that  remained  neutral  as  enemies 
eniur  ui*  New  York,  omained  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  rebels,  but  the  onl^  effect  of  this  was  to  strengthen 
bat  owing  to  some  informality  the  votes  of  certain  the  opposition  to  the  king^s  cause.   Leaving  Comwallis 
!              were  rejected  and  Clinton  declared  elected,  to  finish  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebel  spuit,  Clinton 
(ub  Mie  uiose  of  wis  term  he  issued  an  address  declin-  returned  to  New  York,  and  endeavored,  through  Boi- 
a  further  nomination,  as  he  had  now  served  the  edict  Arnold,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conmiunicatioo 
ie  in  elective  offices  for  thirty  years.    Yet  in  1801  for  eighteen  months^  to  securo  possession  of  West  Pointy 
f      persoaded  by  Aaron  Burr  to  become  a  candidate  which  would  have  given  him  control  of  the  Hudson  ana 
Uio  anti-Federal  or  Republican  j)arty,  and'  by  the  effectually  i^arat^  New  England  from  the  other  co^ 
wd  maiuu^ement  of  that  politician  was   elected  cmies.     I3a£9ed  in  this,  he  remained  inactive  in  New 
lOiMHr  of  tne  State.    This  movement  brought  his  York,  nor  could  Comwallis's  lurgent  demands  for  help 
f  into  power  not  only  in  New  York,  but  through-  rouse  him  until  he  found  that  Washington  had  depart- 
die  Umon.  and  Burr  was  rewarded  by  being  elected  cd  for  Virginia.    Then,  on  Oct  19,  1781,  the  very  day 
.  .^e-Fk^           :  yet  his  action  at  the  very  moment  of  that  Comwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  Sir  Heniy  set 
I  tnmii    .  1       isilied  Jefferson's  dislike,  and  at  the  sail  from  New  York,  but  on  arriving  at  tne  entrance  of 
t               ^luT  was  a  mined  politician,  while  Clin-  the  Chesapeake,  five  davs  later,  he  learned  the  humil- 
JO      o  J      jn         «r  as  Vice-President    In  1808,  luting  fact,  and  returned  to  New  York.    While  he  was 
miAM      I  uie  mil       TO  VI  Jefferson,  Madison  succeeded  preparing  to  attack  the  French  settlements  in  the  West 
»  iue  P            ;^,  while  Clinton  remained  as  Vice-  Indies  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Guv  Carlcton,  and  re- 
P        rat    XII  idll,  while  i>residing  in  the  Senate,  turned  to  England  in  June,  1782.    As  Lord  Comwallis 
e  ihe  casting  vote  against  the  recharter  of  the  had  powerful  friends,  who  threw  the  blame  of  his  capit- 
■  -1      I  States  BanL    He  died  at  Washington,  April  ulation  on  (/linton's  tardiness,  a  violent  controversy  en- 
xox2.    He  was  fiank  aiid  amiable  in  ppvate  life,  as  sued.     Clinton  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  after- 
was  firm  and  dignified  in  publia  wards  made  governor  of  LimericL    In  1793  he  wai 
CLIN1X)N,  Sir  Henry  (1738-1795),  an  Enghsh  placed  in  command  of  Gibraltar,  and  died  there,  Dec. 
was  bom  in  1738.    His  father,  (Jeorge  Chnton,  23,1795.     Ue  published  A  Narrative  of  h£8  Ccmduct  in 
MI  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  royal  governor  America^  1783,  a  rejoinder  to  Lord  Comwallis's  O&wr- 
*Vew  York  from  1743  to  1753,  and  his  grandfather,  vations  on  it,  and  Observatums  on  Stedmans  History 
Kennes  Clinton,  was  the  sixth  earlof  Lincoln,  of  the  American  War,  1794. 
uved  a  liberal  education,  was  made  a  captain  in  CLINTON,  the  county-seat  of  De  Witt  co.,  DL,  is 
I      vuaida  in  1758,  and  served  on  the  Continent  in  the  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  on  the  Oilman,  Clinton, 
L    va  Years'  War.    In  1775  he  was  sent  to  America  as  and  Springfield  division  of  that  road,  and  on  the  Wa- 
ir-general,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  Mav  25,  in  com-  bash  Kailroad,  43  miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield  and  145 
^  with  Qens.  Howe  and  Bnrgoyne.  AtBunker'sHill,  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.    It  has  a  court-house,  two 
17,  when  Otea.  Howe's  troops  found  difficulty  in  banks,  three  hotels,  three  newspapers,  six  churches,  a 
[       ling  ihe  American  intoenchments,  Clinton,  without  music  conservatonr,  a  high  school  with  fine  building,  a 
I      ^niTTor  orders,  brouffht  up  reinforcements,  and  other-  public  Ubraiy;  also  a  foundry,  two  fiour-mills,  two 
i  himself  in  the  battle.  He  was  afterwards  de-  grain-elevators,  carriage-factoiy.  tile-factory,  hay-press, 
u,  Bud  went  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  where  he  await-  and  railroad  machine-shops.    Population,  2596. 
M  uie  arrival  of  Admiral  Inker's  fleet^  and  then  took  CLINTON,  the  county-seat  or  Clinton  oo.,  Iowa,  la 
Mit  in  ihe  unsaooesBfhl  operations  agamst  Charleston,  on  the  Mississippi  River^  the  Chicago  and  North- 
STO.    Betoming  to  the  North,  he  was  second  m  comr  western  Raihroad,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
in  Uie  movements  that  compelled  the  Americans  Paul  Rsdlroad,  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
yuv         teNewYork  in  September.   When  Gen.  Bur-  Raihroad,   and   the   Burlington,   Cedar  Rapids,   and 
mu  loB  expedition  from  Canada  in  1777.  Clinton  Northern  Raikoad,  138  miles  W.  of  Chicago.     It  has 
uvo  in  vain  to  effect  ajunction  with  him,  and  for  this  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  4000  feet  long,  connecting  this 
I    moee  stormed  Forts  Cfinton  and  Montgomeiy,  Oct  6.  city  with  Fulton,  III    It  has  three  banks  (one  national). 
Lu  JiuL,  1778,  he  was  appointed  oommander-in-chief  of  one  dailv  and  three  weekly  newspapers  (one  German), 
the  Britiah  hmd-foroes  in  America  in  place  of  Gkn.  Howe,  twelve  churches,  a  high  school  ana  other  public  schools. 
In  May  he  proceeded  to  PhiladelphiiL  and  a  month  a  publiq^library,  large  water-works,  gas-works,  and  an 
Isiter,  in  obecuenoe  to  orders  frt)m  England,  evacuated  excellent  sewerage  system     I*  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
Lluit  catj,    Oen.  Washin^n  started  trom  his  camp  at  manufacture  of  lumber,  «wjd  has  several  saw-mills,  two 
VoUey  Forge  as  soon  as  informed  of  Clinton's  move-  sash-and-door  factories,  two  paper-mills,  nulroad  ma- 
luents,  ana  overtook  lum  at  Monmouth  Courtrhouse,  chine-shops,  two  foundries,  asphaltum-works,  canning- 
where  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought,  June  28.    The  works,  and  flour-mills.    Popumtion,  13,628. 
l^r^idi  annv  oontmued  its  march  without  Airther  mo-  CLINTON,  James  (1736-1812],  a  brigadier-general 
Icatation  toJNew  York    Though  in  command  of  nearly  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  the  fourth  son  of  CoL 
:ii),000  men,  Clinton  did  little  more  than  watch  the  Chsjrles  Clinton,  and  was  bom  in  Ulster  co.,N.  Y.,  Aug. 
uiovements  of  his  cautious  antagonist     In  expedi-  9,  1736.    He  was  carefullv  taught,  and  served  as  cap- 
tions in  Gonnecticat  and  New  Jersey  his  troops  prac-  tain  in  Bradstreet's  expedition  in  1756,  distingmshing 
tiaed  great  cruelty,  for  which  he  is  held  responsible,  himself  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac    In  1763  he 
At  hat,  when  the  British  general  Prevost  had  captured  commanded  a  large  body  of  troops  defending  the  settle- 
Savaaualiiand BoooeBsftdly held  it  against  the  combined  ments  in  Ulster  county  against  the  Indians.  When  the 
finraei  of  Qen.  Unooln  and  Count  d'Estaing,  Clinton.  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  he  was  made  colonel,  and 
bditfMtliatAinericaoonld  be  as  effectually  conquered  served  in  Glen.  Montgomeiy's  expedition  to  Canada. 
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He  me  made  brigadierxenerar  Aug.  9, 1776,  and  was 
chiefly  empbyed  under  Gen.  Putnam  inpreventing  the 
British  fiom  ascending  the  Hudson.  He  was  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Cliuton  on  tlie  Hudson  when  that  fort 
WWB  attacked,  Oct  6,  17TT,  by  a  large  British  force 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing Gen.  Putnam  as  to  the  object  of  his  expeditjoa 
After  a  gallant  defence  the  fort  was  taken  by  storm, 
Oen.  Clinton  being  the  last  man  to  leave  the  woriu. 
He  had  received  a  severe  bayonet-wound,  but,  sliding 
down  the  rocky  orecipicc,  he  escaped  to  his  home,  ax- 
teen  miles  off.  In  I7T9  he  took  part  in  Geo.  Sullivan's 
campaign  against  the  IroquoiB  oT  Western  New  York, 
and  aflerwards  was  in  command  of  the  northern  de- 
partment at  Albany.  He  was  present  at  the  final 
operations  of  the  war  at  Yorktown,  and  at  the  ovacoa- 
tion  of  New  York  bj-  the  British.  He  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boimdary-lino 
between  Now  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution  in  1T88.  He  was  also  elected  to 
the  assembly  and  to  the  senate  of  New  York.  He 
died  at  Little  Britain,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1612. 
CLINTON,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  on  Nashoa 


miles  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Boston.  At  South  Clinton, 
near  the  village,  is  a  station  of  the  MaSBachusetts  Cen- 
bill  Kailroad.  The  river  affords  extensive  water-power, 
utilized  in  large  factories,  which  turn  out  cotton  goods, 
carpels,  ginghams,  plaids,  machinery,  wireeooda,  coun- 
terpanes, castings,  etc.  The  town  has  a  high  school, 
a  national  bunk,  a  savings-bank,  a  town-hall,  churches 
of  the  leading  denominations,  and  a  newspaper,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  New  England.  Popu- 
lation of  townahin  in  IR&l  H(i2',t ;  in  IWW,  10,379. 

OLIPPEll  SHIPS.  A  clipper  is  a  sailing  vessel  of 
peculiar  construction,  design oa  for  great  speed  rather 
than  for  capacity.  It  has  a  long  sharo  bow,  flaring 
outward  as  it  rises  above  the  water,  a  long  clean  run 
aft,  hollow  water-lines,  a  rising  floor,  raking  masts,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sheer.  The  period  of  American  mar- 
itime ascendency  was  identical  with  that  of  the  clipper 

The  freighting-  and  war-vessels  in  vogue  when  Ameri- 
ca was  settled  were  of  a  short,  bluflT  type.  They  had 
full  round  bows,  floors  extremelv  full  and  flat,  and  swell- 
ing wdes,  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship  being  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  length  aft  of  the  bow.  Some  of  them  were 
vKTf  strwght  and  level  on  deck  from  esd  to  end,  having 
little  sheer.  The  old  bluff  form  came  down  to  later 
times  in  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  in  the  sugat  and  cotton  vessels  and  East 
Indiamen  which  were  produced  by  Americaiw-yards  in 
great  numbers  after  the  peace  of  1814.  Circumstances 
gradually  led  to  changes  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
speed  of  vessels.  For  a  long  period  both  before  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  American  vessels  were 
very  much  molested  at  sea.  British  and  Spanish  law, 
and  at  times  French  law,  forbade  American  ships  to 
trade  to  and  from  certain  colonial  ports  which  were  ex- 
cellent markets  for  our  fish  and  agricultural  products. 
Bather  than  give  up  their  trade,  American  owners 
dicae  to  run  the  risk  of  loss  of  their  ships.  Good  sidl- 
ing qualities  then  became  of  the  first  importance,  and 
ft  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  the 
■hapes  of  such  veraels  as  had  developed  great  speed. 
In  1778  the  alliance  with  France  brought  a  number  of 
French  war-vessels  to  our  shores.  Some  of  these  ves- 
*ds  were  hauled  out  of  water  on  the  marine  rulway  at 


Balem,  Haaa.,foTiepMn.  llHirBodfllaira«thBSiM 
in  the  worid,  and  they  wen  immediately  nyied  nd  » 
proved  upon  with  advontam.  GongiMiliftniiKMdml 
the  oonstmotion  of  four  fiimtcs  ftnd  thntmootHt- 
war,  the  ver;  best  talent  in  uie  eoaaOy  ma  euphQil- 
upoQ  them,  and  Freooh  shipa  wen  Ukeo  ■■  the  pattHft 
The  building  of  the  *ii«T«f,  oat  lit  dw  dmt  m^m^ 
was  perhaps  the  first  step  in  the  tmUntioD  of  Oa  ^ 
per  ship.  The  Alliance  was  the  iiiiile  ud  broite  if 
the  whole  navy.  She  was  13S  net  kmc  en  l&eM, 
151  feet  7  inches  on  the  gun-deok.  36  fSet  Uosd,  tai 
16}  feet  deep  under  the  spardeoc,  bebu  abmit  the 
siie  of  a  three-masted  coasting-aobooDer  of  tbe  intiBl 
day.  In  1782,  while  chased  by  an  English  ship  loo 
big  to  fight,  she  ran  fifteen  knote  an  hour  with  tbe  «U 
abeam.  The  Alliance  drew  14}  feet  of  water  oft  ul 
9  feet  forward,  and  was  sharp  on  tlie  floor-  ^ealdig 
of  the  American  navy  in  the  BerohitJMi,  KDcliaB 
Bays:  "But  the  American  fiigttea  wen  OMlat 
vessels  in  point  of  sailing,  and  so  peeoliulr  adifttd  M 
the  existing  cutrumstaooes  of  tbo  countiT  at  that  Hm^" 
The  Alliance  and  her  sisterehips  had  a  preat  inflaaci 
on  the  forms  of  vessels  after  the  Bevotution,  but  ooiA 

remained  short  and  deep,  a  good  r~' ' " 

seemed  by  a  lighter  draft  thete. 


Pia.  1. — Ann  iTjiglm, 
In  the  War  of  1812,  America  became  ftiii 

ships.    Some  of  Uie  best  wen  built  at  I . 

city  whose  builders  had  been  for  years  ^oAaaaf  t 
species  of  fast  vetsel  intended  originally  fbr  the  AfiMN 
slave-trade.  These  venela  were  longt  low  teboootat, 
irith  flaring  bow^  raking  masts,  a  grwt  spnsd  of  «>• 
vaa,  and  a  deep  draft  aft.  Some  of  these  alavera  dmr 
16  feet  aft  and  8  feet  forward.  They  wen  of  iMfl 
carrying  capacity,  but  in  the  War  of  1 812  they  did  good 
service  as  privateers.  In  that  war  Baltimon  sent  (fll 
m  privateers.  New  York  55,  Salem  40,  Boebon  SI, 
Philadelnhia  U,  Portamoutli  11,  awl  ChftriHton  la 
It  is  said  that  not  one  of  the  new  Teasela  wu  eeptncd. 
Sharp  floors,  greater  length,  dean  niDB,  ft  usimllyliglitst 
draft  forwardjand  a  towering  doud  (ff  aaxna  nexed 
the  result  The  suling  qnalltieB  end  luge  mat  of 
American  frigates  in  that  war  wen  w  m«ed  it  to 
oompel  Englaiid  to  order  tlie  bnildiDf  of  htge  nmib 
fbr  her  navy. 

Theprivateenafl9I2         *  I 

can  vessels  pemanentlif.    •»  > 

one  of  them  fit  to  go 
foreign  trade.     Bans 
brigantine  of  100  i 
carrying  a  few  ■ 


GUPfJfitt  sum).  290 

mill  cluirts,  fc  wliilu  full  tililpGujnLiiiuuri  tubebuili  rurcftrnir.gtoUoiit 

; , „     , ^ir  maBtera  aei  sugar,  salt,  and  other  bulky  cominodiiieB,  for  all  fin^ 

nil  fer  nffttsia  Axy  knew  nothing  abont.  relying  only  clw  eervice  a  better  typ«  of  vessel  wu  employed 

OB  their  anukrt  Tcneb  and  Yankee  pluck  for  a  pnw-  The  new  type  reached  its  i>eTfection  in  the  packet- 

Mnm  TOjago  ont  and  a  nfe  return.    The  roeed  of  ships,   which  were  soon  Bailing  in  regular   linea  (o 

HMH  Tenek  was  of  great  advantaxe  in  trade ;   and  Emopean  porta.    Passenger-,  express-,  and  mail-traffio 


Trs.  SL—Balttmora  Clipper  Ship  Ann  HeKIm. 

VM  aS  transacted  by  the  paoketjhips  in  that  age,  and  United  States.    With  her  the  full  bow  and  long,  aham 

American  baildera  managed  to  make  these  Tesaela  bo  run  went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  long,  sharp  bow,  with 

■mart  tliat  they  generally  ran  to  Europe  in  nineteen  a  fUIer  after  end,  came  into  permanent  use  the  world 

iajK,  or  an  average  of  two  or  three  days'  shorter  time  over  for  fast  ahipa  of  the  merchant  marine.  -  The  S^ 

dun  Huax  European  competitora.     From  1850  to  1860  Witeh  was  170  leet  3  inches  in  length,  33  feet  1 1  inches 

tba  packets  plying  to  Liverpool  reached  the  size  of  in  breadth,  and  19  feet  in  depth.    The  proportion  of 

1400  and  1600  tons,  and  were  genenllv  built  with  three  width  to  length  was  as  1  to  5,  whereas  th^old  rule  waa 
dedm.    It  was  only  one  stop  from  the  packet  to  the 
dipper  ship. 


Ann  McKim,  a  clipper  built  at  Baltimore  in 


1832  (length  on  water-line,  143  feet;  beam,  32  feet; 
depth  of  hold  amidship^  14  f    " 


type  of  sharpnesB. 

eaifo-ibipj  but  a  schooner  built  of  the  s 


i  amidsUpa^  14  feet], was  of  an  extreme 
:t  she  was  too  sharp  for  a 

. .r  built  of  the  same  model 

sel,  and  proved  a  remarkablv  swift 
nukr.    (See  figs.  1,2.) 

The  fiiBt  of  the  fainoos  American  clippers  were 
boilt  at  New  York.  The  pioneers  were  the  Uele- 
na,  630  tons,  built  in  1841  by  Wm.  H.  Webb,  and  the 
Bainbow,  750  tons,  built  in  1843  by  Smith  &  Dimon. 
la  1844  the  Howqua  and  Montank  were  built  for 
thstsa-trade.  Soon  afterwatd  John  W.  GrifBths  of 
New  York  d<»ngned  the  fist  ship  Sea-Witch,  and  the 
Tend  was  htull  b;  Smith  &  Dimon.  These  were  the 
fint  of  the  dipper  ships.  The  Sea- Witch  soon  became 
'  though  repeatedlv  beaten  afterwards  by 


Fia.  3.— Sea- Witch. 


diipeidiich  succeeded  her,  she 
id  more  influence  on  the  form  i  , 

lluui  any  oUier  merohant  ship  ever  bnilt  in  the  would  cany  1100  gross  tons 


^ 


Fro.  4.— <Sireer  Ship  S«a-Wltdu 
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■harp  rifle  of  her  floor  (16^)  she  wu  unstable  without  John  BerUam,  an  extreme  dipper  of  1100  tooi  ni 

ballast  and  roll^  oonsiaerably  in  a  sea-way.    But  her  ister,  the  pioneer  ship  of  ihe  old  Gfiddm  ft  WiUm 

need  was  surprising  and  her  general  performance  satis-  line,  built  in  East  Boston  in  ISSOm  wm  honched  ii 

&otory.    The  navalarchitects  of  two  oondnents  made  sixty  days  irom  Uie  laying  of  tlie  keel,  and  in  tkil| 

her  a  subject  of  study.    (See  figs.  3,  4. )  days  thereafter  was  on  ner  way  ftom  Bokon  wid^  a  M 

The  long  bow  of  the  clipper  ship  was  soon  seen  to  cargo  of  ^oods  for  the  Pkusifie,  at  MO  per  ton  m^ 

possess  an  advantage  in  lessening  the  resistance  of  the  Twenty-mne  :^earB  afterward  tlie  John  Bertiam  im 

water  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  and  in  gaining  this  still  a  good  ship.    The  Witbh  of  tlie  Wave,  1500  tOMi 

much-desired  obiect  while  permitting  the  vessel  to  sail  follow^  the  first  vessel,  and  four  others  mok  the  mm 

on  an  even  keel     The  swell  raised  b^  the  bow  was  mo«ld  came  soon  afterward.    All  ihe  leading  bailfai 

brought  farther  aft  than  in  the  case  of  the  full  ships,  of  the  United  States  devoted  themaelyeB  to  the  eoa- 

thus  giving  a  better  support  to  that  part  of  the  vessel  struction  of  clipper  diips,  and  New  Yoric.  Boston,  ml 

which  reauired  support  the  most    The  crankiness  of  Baltimore  vied  with  each  oiher  in  the  DDSUMfli.   Ii 

the  ship  due  to  the  sharpness  of  the  floor  was  overcome,  less  than  a  year's  time  dippers  of  2000  and  2900  toil 

as  far  as  could  be,  by  carrying  the  sides  up  straigbter  were  being  built  and  set  tAoat^  tad  the  increase  in  |in 

from  the  water-line,  diminishmg  the  *  Humble  home,"  did  not  stop  until  one  of  4000  tons  was  laondied  it 

and  giving  them  only  the  figiint  curve  inward  reauired  East  Boston,  the  largest  and  finest  saiUng  ship  eis 

by  b^uty  of  outline.    Round  and  elliptical  stems  began  built    The  year  1853  is  noted  far  the  number,  hoK^^ 

to  be  built  in  place  of  the  old  square  stems.  and  fleetness  of  its  vessels.    The  packets  immoved  n 

For  the  first  few  years  clippers  were  emploved  chiefly  shape  while  the  clippers  were  beiiur  developed,  and  If 

in  the  tea-trade  ftom  China  to  England  and  America.  1855  the  American  packets,  the  Californian,  and  the 

That  trade  began  for  American  vessels  in  1784,  and  Sa-  East  Indiamen  were  the  noblest,  fiwtest,  and  htfoit 

lem  soon  sent  outalarge  number  ofships  to  China;  other  types  of  merchant-vessels  sailing  on  any  sea  in  119 

ports  followed^  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  autv  on  part  of  the  world. 

tea  was  the  principal  source  01  the  revenue  of  the  U.  S.       Extreme  clippers  remained  in  vogue  onl^  a  few  yesia 

*  Oovemment    Tea  loses  its  quality  during  a  long  ocean-  Owing  to  the  depth  and  sharpness  of  their  floon  they 

voyage,  and  the  fleetest  ships  were  thus  always  in  lacked  stability,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  shaipnoi 

demand  for  the  China  trade.    It  was  a  source  of  profit  of  the  ends  those  parts  did  not  have  buoyanpy  enoodi 

also  to  reach  the  home  market  first  with  the  firat  of  to  sustain  their  own  weight — a  fact  which  led  to  tM 

the  new  crop  of  tea,  and  in  time  the  habit  grew  up  of  straining  and  weakening  of  tJie  vessel    A  change  mi 

racing  to  England  and  America  annually  with  the  first  made  in  1855  by  joining  to  the  clipper  top,  bow.  and 

earfoes  of  that  precious  article — another  circumstance  stem  the  fuller  bottom  of  the  old-fiisnionea  fragbtaig 

which  led  to  the  constraction  of  &st  vessek  for  the  ship.    The  midship  section,  or  widest  part  of  the  shim 

trade.    In  1852  the  races  between  the  tea-ships  were  was  also  moved  farther  aft,  so  as  to  be  only  a  trifle  fir* 

attracting  so  much  attention  that  the  American  Navi-  ward  of  the  middle  of  the  ship's  l^igth,  and  the  veinl 

gation  Club  of  Boston  offered  £10,000  to  the  vessel  was  made  to  float  substantially  on  an  even  keel    Hist 

which  should  win  the  next  race,  an  American  clipper  style  of  vessel  remains  in  use  to  the^  present  day,  al- 

against  a  British  one  of  1200  tons  register,  the  ships  to  though  capacity  is  now  the  chief  aim  in  American  siil* 

run  from  London  to  China  and  back  under  certain  regu-  ingsnips  rather  than  speed. 

lations.    After  the  offer  had  been  published  for  thirty       The  performances  of  some  of  the  dijjpers  man  le* 

da:p  in  England  it  was  raised  to  £20,000,  and  the  markabie.   America  led  the  world  in  mantima  ad^ieve* 

British  ship  was  promised  fourteen  days  the  start   The  ments.    In  1851  the  cHpper  I^htingak  waa  bmlfc  ai 

challenge  was  never  accepted.    While  the  subject  was  Portsmouth,  N.  H.^  by  Samuel  Hansoom  for  ezhibitiaB 

under  disoussion  a  race  took  place  from  Canton  to  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London.    When  she  entered 

Liverpool  and  Deal  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Boston  harbor  her  beauty  and  power  led  to  her  imme- 

Amencan  clip;;>er,  as  follows :  diate  purchase  by  Sampson  &  Tappan  to  the  fiirein 

Abe^^een.buUtollpperChry«.Ute,a„.ton  to  Liverpool.  106    ^^^  ^^'''tf''^^'lo£t^J^^ 

Aberdeen-built  clipper  Stornaway,  Ganton  to  Deal,  100  extremely  sharp  ship.     In  1852,  on  her  way  fioB 

days.  Shanghai  to  London,  she  ran  336  nautical  miles  ii 

American  clipper  Challenge,  Ganton  to  Deal,  105  days.  twenty-four  hours,  making  the  distance  from  BataTia 

American  clipper  Surprtee,  Canton  toDeal,  106  days,  B^^ds  to  London  in  70  days,  and  the  whde  distance  ii 

Jlin'^f^.^h^N^vS^^  no  davs.       1 10-    Fro°^  New  York  she  ran  to  Helboume  in  1854 

American  ship  NightinrfiJe,  Shanghai  to  Deal,  110  days.         .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    j^  ^^^^ ^  j^^^  McKmj,  of  Eiit 

In  the  latter  ])art  of  1848  occurred  the  discovery  of  Boston,  built  the  flying  Cloud,  a  clipper  meaauiiBg 
gold  in  California,  which  stimulated  the  building  of  208  feet  on  the  keel,  41  feet  in  brMOtn,  and  21)  in 
clipper  ships  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  From  nearly  depth  of  hold — 1782  tons  register.  She  made  her  fint 
every  Eastern  port  loaded  vessek  were  at  once  de-  voyage  to  California  in  89  days  18  hours.  On  one  day 
spatched  to  California.  They  were  mostly  brigantines  she  ran  427}  miles,  then  Hie  ustest  time  on  record.  Hci 
and  barks  of  small  size,  which  consumed  from  150  to  McKay  in  1852  built  the  clipper  Soveieijniof  theSea^ 
160  days  in  making  the  vo>'age.  The  profit  on  this  2421  tons,  245  feet  hpg  on  the  keel,  44rreet  broad,  and 
early  trade  with  the  Pacific  coast  was  immense.  Fast  25}  feet  deep  in  the  hold.  She  was  the  largest,  ■l^*pf)it| 
vessels  came  into  immediate  demand,  a  good  ship  being  and  longest  vessel  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  her  eon- 
able  to  exact  a  double  freight  on  all  the  goods  she  car-  sCraction.  In  four  days  she  ran  1367  mDeBi  an  aieiMi 
ried.  A  great  many  Baltimore-built  vessels  were  of  341}  miles  a  day.  Once  she  made  436  mOea  m 
bought  to  go  into  this  business.  In  1850  two  smaD  twenty-four  hours.  This  ship  earned  $200,000  mm 
cea-shipa  arrived  from  New  Yotk  at  the  Golden  Gate  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  her  ezisteneai  ^he 
with  ougoes  of  goods,  having  made  the  run  in  100  Comet  built  b^  William  H.  Webb  at  New  Yotk^jM 
4ays.    The  quick  trip  created  great  excitement    The  from  San  Francisco  to  the  home  port  in  76  day&   Tbm 
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beaten  Bxoept  by  lie  Trade  Wind,  Fi»n»aBoo  to  New  York  in  83  dm,  and  Kuled  36» 
3  days,  ^fl  Comet  aaikd  fiom  Vnota  in  tuenty-fonr  houi^  The  famouB  dipper  Bed 
Jacket,  designed  by  Samuel  M.  Pook,  has  run  froni 
New  York  to  Liverpool  in  13  Aava  11  houni.  Thai 
achievement  stands  to  the  credit  oi  many  other  Ainer- 
ioan  vessela,  however.  The  Dreadnought  beat  that 
time  by  3  houia.  She  was  200  feet  lo  deck,  40  feet 
iride,  and  26  deep— 1413  tons.  The  Bed  Jacket  hat 
made  the  run  from  New  York  to  Helhoone  io  69  dlfft 
1 1  houra.  The  clipper  Northem  Light  nui  from  San 
FVsuicisco  to  Boeton  in  76  days  6  hours.  The  Euterpe, 
oFKockland,  Maine,  Bailed  from  New  York  to  Cahmtta, 
12,500  milea,  in  78  days.  „         ,„       i 

!rhe  largest  clipper  ever  built  waa  the  Great  Repnb- 
lie,  4000  tons,  kunelied  in  1 H53  at  the  yard  of  Donald 
McKay  in  East  Boston.  This  ship  was  325  feet  long, 
63  broad,  and  39  deep.  Ail  she  drew  28  feet  of  water. 
For  60  feet  from  the  bow  the  keel  gradually  rose  as  it 
went  forward,  nnljl  at  the  gripe-piece  it  described  the 
complete  ara  of  a  circle.  The  bow  was  eharp,  bat  tlw 
mine  keel  waa  introduced  to  make  the  entrance  cleaner 
and  lessen  the  resistance  still  more,  while  at  the  same 
^me  giving  additional  strenrth  to  the  bow.  The  ship 
no,  S.— Soreraiga  of  the  Beu.  had   a  long,  clean  Fun,   hollow  water-linee,  and   aidet 

MhI  to  HoTiK-Eong,  13,040  miles,  in  84  dc^    which  aweUed  four  feet,  like  an  ancient  man-of-war. 
/oanA  Amenca.  built  by  Webb,  ran  from  Sao   The  bottom  waa  fall  and  Oat,  the  dead  nse  boiiic  aO 
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>  "^fl^^i!?^  t^^^  ^wlwSlSi  '•""^  off-  »•'«  "«  «»'  down  to  a  thn».deeker  then. 
)f  the  bttebemg  very  great  Prom  keel  ^nd  supplied  with  three  masts  only.  In  that  form  h5 
performance  waa  never  regarded  as  apei^sJly  renuu^' 
able.     (See  fi?.  7.1  •■ 

The  Lightning,  bnilt  by  Donald  McKay  in  1854,  was 
one  of  his  smartest  ctippeiB.  Sbe  ran  mim  Boston  ta 
liverpool  in  13  days  20  hours ;  Liverpool  to  Melbourne 
in  77,  55,  and  even  in  63  days,  and  the  return  voyan 
in&4daya.  She  waa  227}  feeton  the  load-tine  and  4lj 
feet  broad,  and  drew  17  feet  of  water. 

The  disappearance  of  the  packet  and  clipper  shipf 
was  due  to  the  establishment  of  well-managed  steam 
lines  on  all  the  principal  routes  of  ocean  trade  and 
tiaveL  (h.  h.) 

CIX)CKS.    The  oonditlooB  under  which  docks  an 

iMT<d.Ti.  manufactured  in  the  United  States  aie  so 

p.  11  Am!  different  from  those  which  obtain  in  Europe 

Wn.  eilL*  *"  ^  require  an  entire  change  in  the  aystem 

of  manufacture.    While  in  Europe  very  few, 

if  apy,  factonee  turn  out  over  10,000  per  annom,  in 

this  conntiT  more  than  that  number  are  frequently 

-  distaace  ws»— foremast,   funiished  and  shipped  from  a  single  factory  per  week. 

.    •icct;  mixsenmaat,  204.    The  American  manufacturers  rely  on  labor-saving  machineij 

t  ■■    -M.    Then  wen  15,653  yards  of    to  nrodnoe  their  goods  with  tapidity  and  at  a  prioe  t^ 

we  main  yard  being  120  feet  long,    shall  command  a  sale  even  in  the  most  distant  parti  of 

iJreat  BcmoUio  never  had  a  chanoe   the  world. 

While  lottdini^  at  New  York  for       The  enormoas  plant  required  to  produce  goods  chew 

ly  neceantatea  a  great  outlay  of  caoitsL    Between  tha 


4      itiMief  the  Great  Bepubllo. 


oao^t  fini  am  the  topsidea  wen   '. 
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1852  and  1867  two-thirdB  of  the  dock-mamifiu)-  the  finishing  cot.   The  three  eatten  an  vpoii 


|)re6ent  ume  the  entire  maustry  is  m  the  hands  oi  some  cot  one  charge  of  from  60  to  80  wheels  aTaagw  aMatllm 

six  or  eight  firms,  of  which  number  three  produce  about  minntes.    The  pinion  most  used  in  the  AmerleaD  docfa  ii 

two-thiras  of  the  whole  amount  manufactured.     The  that  which  is  known  as  the  lantern.    The  wiies  te  tihi 

most  prominent  finns   are   the  Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  afboijcntto  the  requiiwd  length, «  placed  «p«M^ 

Brook&n,  N.  Y.;  Scth  Thomas  Clock  Co.,  Thomas-  i^""^  P^J"*;  ^^'^^liT''!'*  ^^^^JK?  *°  15^!^^ 

^W^ri.H,^M^^  Haven. Clock  Co   of  Ne^  Haven;  ?„\^^JL^^^^^ 

B.  N.  Wekh  Manufacturing  to.,  Fbrestville,  tonn. ;  and  also  drilled  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  arbor)  at 

Waterbuiy  Gock  Co.,  Waterbuiy,  Conn. ;  and,  for  a  placed  in  a  hoppor. 

higher  class  of  docks,  the  Howara  Clock  Co.  of  Boston.  The  machine  being  started,  one  wire  lUls  from  the  |lHi 

which  devotes  itselr  to  regulators,  bank,  office,  ana  a°d  is  brought.opposite  the  hole  in  the  phnehet:  it  tihi 

turret  docks.  "^P«  moment  a  plunger,  woAJm  horiaont^,  ^^^ 

A  d««ription  of  the  new  facto,^  of  the  An«>nia  H^^.J'l.tfp?;^^^^^ 

Clock  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  of  the  pinion  being  thus  plaeed, it  is  next paeid tea w«k- 

system  which  is  adopted  at  all  the  lactones  m  the  man  who  turns  off  any  surplus  metal,  and  if  a  sboaldcr  ii 

United  States.    The  floor-space  occupied  amounts  to  required  anywhere  on  the  arbor,  it  is  tamed  at  the  mm 

142,000  square  feet,  and  is  divided  between  the  main  time.    To  accomplish  this,  two  eatters  are  plaeed  in  a  holte 

*act>ory,  foundry,  wood-shops,  varnish-rooms,  diy-kibs,  "^^^^  '^''^^J!'  ?  S'^^  ^°*  45?*^  ^  ?*•  ^5^  ^^ 

and  cngine-hoTwe.    The  po^r  is  fomishedby  t^o  ^  '^2''^'"?{;  *'  this  holder  is  squared  injflie  centre  ud  leuM 

ho^eAer  engine^  anfall  the  buildings  L  lighted  S;^-;rat^t^rp^^^ 

with  gas  made  on  the  grounds.    Ihrougnout  the  entire  either  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  axis  of  rotation  or  tf 

woiks  at  every  fifleen  feet  there  is  an  automatic  fire-  right  angles  to  it,  as  may  be  desired.    Two  other  ctttai 

extinguisher,  so  arranged  that  when  the  temperature  are  placed  in  the  same  holder  at  90^  from  the  first,  to  tM 

reaches  a  given  point  water  will  be  thrown  entirely  four  cuts  may  be  made  by  revolving  the  holder  one^naitw 

across  the  room.     More  than  forty  miles  of  pipe  are  ofapevolution.    The  heads  now  being  finished,  are  driW 

ronnirArl  ♦/>  Hi«fpihiitA  stpjim   trna  and  watpr  thromrhout  ^  receive  the  wires  which  constitute  the  leaven    lUi 

required  to  distriDute  steam,  gas,  ana  water  inrougnoui  operation  is  mostly  performed  by  girls.    An  arbor  bfliii« 

Sn^^^        ,         -,       ,            ,       ,  .     „        ,oo,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pinion  is  grasped  horiaontrilyh 

The  number  ot  hands  employed  m  May,  1881,  was  a  clutch  which  is  connected  with  a  pUte  having  as  aav 

1075,  a  considerable  proportion  being  boys  and  girls,  holes  as  leaves  arc  required  in  the  pinion ;  this  part  it  thca 

as  the  machinery  is  to  a  prcat  degree  automatia     The  advanced  against  a  drill  also  working  horiiontally  aad  le- 

brass  for  the  plates,  wheels,  etc.,  is  rolled  in  a  separate  yol\in«  »<^ »  ?}^.?^  about  18,000  revolutions  per  miaitfi; 

factory,  owned  by  ^1-  -me  company,   at^  A^^^^^^  ^^^0';^?^^^^^^^^^ 

Conn.,  and  is  prepared  to  a  standard  gauge  for  eacV  g^op.   The  sliding  hilder  is  withdnfim  and  tomed  to  (hi 

required  part.  next  hole  in  the  plate,  when  the  operation  is  repeated  vntfl 

The  plates  are  first  cut  to  size,  and  all  the  brass  not  re-  the  proper  number  of  holes  is  drilled, 

quired  for  the  support  of  the  train  is  removed  by  a  single  The  blanks  are  then  ready  to  receive  the  leaves:  thai 

blow  of  a  punching-machine,  the  plumper  of  which  has  the  »re  of  steel  wire,  which  is  polished  and  cut  to  the  reqnini 

shape  of  the  parts  to  be  removed.    The  plate  is  then  passed  length,  a  trifle  less  than  the  depth  of  the  holes  eueidj 

to  another  machine,  which  punches  all  the  holes  for  the  drilled.    Girls  then  drop  these  small  wires  with  aitoai^ 

posts  and  pivots  except  where  the  holes  are  of  less  diameter  ing  rapidity  into  the  holes ;  they  are  passed  directly  to  si- 

than  the  thickness  of  the  plate ;  the  position  of  these  holes  other  scries  of  bauds,  who  by  a  few  light  blows  of  a  riTit- 

is  marked  by  this  machine,  and  they  are  drilled  at  a  8«;pa-  ii»K  hammer  worked  by  the  foot  close  the  holea  erer  tbs 

«rate  operation.    After  the  plates  are  cleaned  bv  being  ends  of  the  leaves,  and  the  pinion  is  finished. 

placed  with  sawdust  in  large  iron  holders  which  'revolve  The  main  springs  (weights  being  very  litUe  need  at  p» 

at  an  angle,  thus  causing  the  pieces  to  rub  one  against  ent  except  where  great  accuracy  of  time  is  desired)  in 

another,  they  are  taken  to  the  finishing-room,  dipped  for  coiled  and  tempered  as  any  other  spring  would  b^  andcsa 

a  moment  in  boiling  acid,  thoroughly  washed,  dried  in  spring  is  then  separately  tested  for  strenjrth  in  the  foBcw- 

sawdust,  and  treated  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  lacquer;  ing  manner:  One  end  of  the  spring  la  fastened  firmly ti 

after  which  they  are  spread  to  dry  on  largo  metal  tables  ^  holder,  and  the  other  is  connected  to  an  aibor  which  Ii 

heated  by  steam.    The  plate  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  allowed  to  revolve ;  suspended  from  this  arbor  la  a  w«i|^ 

posts  or  pillars:  these  are  made  of  heavv  wire,  which  is  which  the  spring  in  uncoiling  is  required  totaiaetoagNa 

fed  through  a  straightening  machine  to  an  automatic  cut-  height.    Failing  to  do  this,  it  Is  Tdected.    All  the  Badir 

ter  which  cuts  them  exactly  to  the  required  length ;  then  parts  of  the  clock,  such  as  the  dicks,  lever,  ete^  are  ■•* 

the>  are  fed  to  a  machine  for  cutting  the  shoulders,  both  ^y  automatic  machinery.     A  considerable  proportiea  « 

of  which  are  cut  at  the  same  moment.    The  wire  is  grasped  the  clocks  at  present  made  are  of  the  small  lever  style,  gt- 

m  the  centre  and  held  horizontally  while  two  revolving  ing  in  any  position.    The  manner  of  making  the  balaMi* 

cutters  advance,  one  to  each  end.  and,  having  been  cut  to  wheel  is  interesting.     A  brass  tube  slightly  larger  tua 

the  required  depth,  which  is  regulated  by  a  gauge,  the  the  required  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  placed  in  a  lathe,  M* 

wire  falls  into  a  receptacle  provided,  and  the  operation  is  the  workman  turns  out  the  inside  to  a  gauge,  and  mt- 

repeated.    The  same  method  is  substantially  used  in  all  wards,  with  another  cutter  on  the  same  lathe^  ^^'^^S^Si! 

cases  where  wire  is  rtHjuired  for  the  pivots  or  posts  in  any  circumference  of  the  wheel.    A  cutter  working  vertleMlr 

part  of  the  clock.    The  blanks  for  the  wheels  are  punched  then  cuts  the  circle  ftt)m  the  tube,  the  cotter  hefay  » 

and  gutted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plates.    A  workman  shaped  as  to  finish  the  inside  surface  at  the  same  tUia 

takes  from  60  to  80  of  these  blanks  and  passes  a  spindle  "ne  man  will  turn  3000  balances  per  day.    The  Bestfllj 

through  the  centres,  care  being  taken  that  the  blanks  are  less  is  to  drill  the  holes  for  the  anna,    "nie  ringa  fdmM 

firmly  fastened,  so  that  thev  may  not  move  while  being  "«  plsced  singly  upon  a  vertical  hub  made  aoaa  to  nwf 

cut    The  spindle,  with  its  charge  of  blanks,  is  placed  in  me-third  of  a  revolution  at  each  movem«it;  this  h^ 

the  cutting-machine  in  a  horizontal  position.    The  cutters  ??v®e  upon  a  honzonal  plane  and  hringa  the  part  ttlt 

revolve  vertically  at  a  right  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  in-  Wlted  against  a  fast-revolving  drUl.   One  hole  Mnf  d^ 

Unded  wheel.    Each  tooth  requires  three  cots  to  complete  »d,  the  hub  is  drawn  back,  turned  120®,  and  the  openwa 

^4— the  first  a  saw  cut,  next  the  rounding  up,  and  thirdly  •n«*ted ;  the  small  steel  wires  are  then  inaeited  to  csar 
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■Mttte  pMiphttty  with  the  collet  which  fits  the  hal«nce*  qiia]^t^  of  the  movemeiit&    For  the  wooden  cases  the 

■iS'-       . ,       -  ^t.    V  t  I                             *.««  ^ood  ifl  first  dried  in  large  kilns,  being  so  stacked  that 

T^S-f^S*  ^  ^"^  hafcf^gs  reqQires  more  OlUI  on  ^^    j^^^    j    ^j           J       ^      ^  ^^    j 

» part  of  the  workman  than  almost  any  other  portion  of  T    "r'^r^  ""  ''"*  *T^.-il Vu         »  .        £~^  Ml       '  j 

eloek.    The  steel  is  roUed  to  the  proper  thickness  and  *^?  "'  beoonaes  filled  with  the  moisture  firom  the  wood, 

•  tlw  dsaiied  width.    The  operative  then  takes  four  of  it  is  drawii  on  in  such  a  way  that  a  constant  circulatioib 

■a  strips  and  places  one  on  top  of  the  other,  being  care-  is  maintained. 

—  IhMt  tlie  ends  are  exactly  even.    He  then  pats  one  end  The  smoothing  of  the  wood  is  veiy  ezpeditionsly  and 
ft       in  an  ai^r  aimilar  to  tiiose  used  by  watchmakers  and  eflFectively  done.     Instead  of  the  ordinary  method 

■  ^'IJ^^S^'^tifthe^^'i^^  of  sand-papering  by  hand,  drums  5  feet  in  diameter, 

-  —^11  box  like  a  shallow  main-spring  barrel  of  a  watch :  driven  by  steam,  are  covered  with  a  <5oating  of  sand, 
|«t  befSoTO  the  winding  is  completed  another  strip  of  steel  ^^^  the  part  to  be  smoothed  is  held  for  a  moment 

■  Averted  of  sniBcient  length  to  exactly  fill  the  box,  thus  against  the  face  of  the  drum,  and  all  inequalities  are 

renting  the  coils  from  expanding.    A  small  metai  table  thus  removed.     When  it  is  required  to  sand-paper  a 

.ted  by  a  gas-flame  is  placed  on  the  workbench  imme-  moulding  the  reverse  of  the  moulding  is  cut  upon  the 

lair  before  the  workman,  who,  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  j-u^    covered  with  aand   and  when  the  moulding  ia 

„.  Jn3,  removes  it,  stiU  in  the  box,  and  places  it  upon  this  aru™»  «>7'^'^  J^]^  ^?  Ii?       T2.      *v    ^^'^S-   ^  • 

k.        1  table  to  temper,  watching  the  prcLss  carefffly  and  brought  in  «)ntact  with  this  surface  the  polishing  is 

f*    ttUig  by  the  color  when  the  springs  should  be  removed,  done  very  tnoroughiy. 

I       completed  hair-spring  is  then  fastened  to  the  collet  by  Within  the  last  few  years  iron  cases  in  imitation  of 

^^itlng  the  end  of  the  interior  coil  in  a  diagonal  cut  in  the  the  French  marble  c-locks  have  been  in  great  demand ; 

— l*»t,  mich  cut  is  closed  by  a  light  blow  with  a  hammer,  these  are  so  cast  as  to  secure  as  good  a  surface  as  pos- 

A«  the  Tariops  pMts  are  finished  they  are  token  to  the  gible.     They  then  receive  three  coats  of  lacquer,  and 

--i:??uS^/»^TXr'^dot^r^^^^^^^    ?S^  after  the  application  of  each  (.at  except  th^^ 

opiate  ha^ng  been  pla^  in  a  clutch  on  the  work-  are  baked  in  large  ovens  for  four  hours.     When  the 

%t,  the  various  parts  are  taken  from  the  dificrent  boxes,  nnishmg-coat  is  applied  they  are  left  m  the  ovens  for 

into  their  proper  position,  and  the  upper  plate  put  on  twelve  hours.     Alter  the  movements  are  put  in  the 

,  Ihatened  either  by  screws  in  the  posts  or  by  pins.   The  cases  they  are  again  run  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 

— idity  with  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  wonder-  then  packed  for  shipment. 

1  ^in^^^v^^*"^  ^  ^""^  *^"*  ^^  ''^'^^'  *^^**^''''  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  industiy  is.  as 

""A^  ttieittSr-up  the  movement  now  passes  to  the  ad-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^f.^  ^«  '^'^Ir'^.L''^^^  $4,000,000:  an- 

r,who  inserts  the  baUince-wheel  and  approximately  nual  production  in  value,  $r>,0(XK)OO  •  number  of  clocks 

.ates  it.    The  men  to  whom  is  entrusted  this  operation  produced  annually,  2,5(K),CKX).    In  all  there  are  1 5  firms 

j^laoed  by  twos  in  separate  rooms.    A  clock  with  the  engaged  in  clock  making,  11  of  which  are  in  Connecti- 

le  calculations  as  those  to  be  regulated  is  placed  in  a  cut.     About  oiic-third  of  the  entire  production  is  ex- 

^tl«j  where  the  vibrations  can  be  distinctly  heard.    Af-  ported  to  foreign  parts.                                   (g.  W.  R.) 

5£S»fJ?i^Sj^^ird^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,  CLOGHEP  .((Llic,  dock,  Stone)  is  the  name  of 

the  haiiH^pring  as  the  case  may  require  until  the  clock  un-  three  parishes  m  Ireland:  one  m  I'lpj^raiy,  with  an 

ier  xegnlation  makes  forty  synchronous  vibrations  with  area  of  8119  acres  and  a  population  ot  1600;  one  m 

Um  standard,  when  it  is  considered  regulated ;  and  so  ex-  Jjouth,  7  miles  N.  E.  of  Drogheda,  with  an  area  of  1 809 

part  do  fhese  a^usters  become  in  detectiuK  a  difference  in  acres  and  a  population  of  1300,  mostly  engaged  in  fish- 

^ratim  thata  moveme^^^  seldom  varies  three  minutes  in  i^g.  the  third  Clogher  is  a  town  as  well  as  a  parish  in 

^JS^^SLi  S'S.  ;S^n  lX!i^^'^J^h't.a'^  !^Z\  co^^^y  Tyrone,  about  7  miles  W.  of  Aughnadoy.     It  is 

^fa  woA.      ^               ^                            ^  l>"ilt  on  a  hill  where,  as  the  natne  imphls,  buildinjj-ma. 

*-^  striking  part  of  an  American  clock  Is  totally  differ-  tcrials  abound,  and  the  houses  are  more  substantiaTthan 

nt  from  that  of  a  French  or  English  clock,  both  the  lock-  in  many  Irish  villages.   Being  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 

log  and  striking  part  being  between  the  plates  instead  of  it  has  a  cathedral  and  palace,  which,  with  the  churcn- 

ondor  the  dial ;  the  rack  and  snaU  are  entirely  discarded,  yard  wall,  form  one  side  of  the  only  street     It  was 

K!li^S^t3!K'!?U?r^'V*^.^r?'''?5*'^*!-^  erected  into  a  borough  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 

Into  one  of  which  a  wire  arm  ialls  after  the  striking  of  each  ^^„,^^^  ^„^  ^^^\^J2  ^^  i>„  j:«,«««*  v,,*  «*  * i.«  *:.««  «^ 

hour.    Between  these  deep  cuta  ratchet-shaped  teeth  are  ^turned  two  members  to  Fariiament,  ^ut  at  the  time  of 

BBt  OB  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  in  number  in  accord-  ^^^  legislative  union  with  i^ngland  it  was  distranchised. 

net  with  the  strokes  required  for  the  several  hours.   This  The  area  of  the  diocese  is  49,761  acres,  and  the  popu- 

irhad  Is  placed  on  the  same  arbor  with  the  wheel  bearing  lation  HjOOO.                                                        (j.  M. ) 

IIm  Umng-pina  for  raising  the  hammer,  but  is  held  in  its  CLONTARF  is  a  village  about  3  miles  N.  E.  of 

^^LiJ^^V^lV^^  a  ftroe  motion  separate  from  the  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  gives  the  name  to  one  of  the 

:l2Si:J2k:!^^i?^^^^^^  pburbanprisl^embradngim              The  name, 

pin  whieh  npon  each  revolution  of  the  pinion  citches  one  "i  ^^f  on^nal  Gaelic,  is  C/nan  Tarrbh,  or  the  ''Bull  9 

^  Iho  xmtehet-ahaped  teeth  before  described  and  moves  it  Meadow.      Out  a  little  irom  the  north  shore  of  Dublin 

ward.    As  the  number  of  leaves  in  this  pinion  is  the  Bay  there  is  a  bank  against  which  the  waves  strike  with 

.—10  aa  the  number  of  teeth  between  the  lifting-pins,  it  a  noise  resembling  the  roaring  of  a  bull ;  so  the  bank 

bllowB  that  at  each  strike  of  the  hammer  the  count- wheel  came  to  be  called  ^ '  the  Bull, '  and  the  beautiinl  meads 

!5j2l?S?iS?fcS*^?w^^^  ^"^*"^  ^"^"^^  ^^®  "^""'«  Meadow,''  in  accordance 

kho  warning  and  locking  an  ingenious  system  of  light  wire  ^^h  the  line  fancy  which  so  often  regulated  the  for- 

tods  bent  in  dies  to  the  propcT  shape  renders  the  parts  very  mauon  ot  beltic  names.     1  he  village,  which  stretenef 

iiMcmnaive  to  eonstmct.  in  a  rather  disconnected  way  along  the  roadside,  con- 

TKe  manofadtnre  of  the  cases  is  a  veiy  important  sists  of  the  greatest  variety  of  dwellings,  from  the 

xnu    L  of  «  dock-iactoiy.    For  many  years  the  only  humblest  cabins  to  the  fine  seaside  residences  of  the 

h        if          known  were  the  large  square  and  the  prosperous  Dublin  merchants.    Inland  from  the  road 

Hb      tlothic,  but  as  the  popular  taste  improved  are  substantial  mansions  surrounded  by  beautifullv  laid- 

d               u  1        .  and  the  soooess  of  a  manufacturer  out  grounds,  and  forming  perhaps  the  most  salubrious 

a      it  uuo  aim     b  to  the  style  of  his  cases  as  the  of  the  numerous  immecBate  outlets  of  the  Irish  cap- 
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ital :  and  both  villas  and  village  are  largely  resorted  to  chilled  by  exi>ansion  or  by  nungbng  widi  « 

for  oaihinf^  purposes.    The  population  of  the  parish  is  in  the  api>er  air,  or  they  may  be  hpriaontal 

4209,  and  is  increasing.   Clontarf  occupies  a  prominent  winds,  which  blow  into  colder  regionsi    In  die  _ 

I>lace  in  Irish  history,  being  the  scene  or  one  of  the  most  of  mountains  on  moving  air  all  these  mtlnmnmm 

figaal  victories  .ever  won  oy  the  Indi  for  themselves,  combined.    The  horizontal  winds  axe  fineed  i^nil 

The  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  18th  of  April,  1014,  by  the  mountain,  and  chQled  both  bfv  esj^anm  aal 

under  Brian  Boroimhe,  kins  of  Munster,  on  the  native  by  mingling  with  the  colder  air  of  tne  hiditt  itar 

side,  and  Maelmordha  on  the  side  of  tne  Danes,  who  sphere,  andalso  hv  contact  with  the  cold  sorbee  of  ila 

were  defeated  and  their  dominion  in  Ireland  brought  to  mountain.    It  is  tor  this  reason  that  rains  are  pntiBi* 

an  end.    Clontarf  was  to  have  been  the  scene  of  one  of  larly  abundant  in  mountain-regions,  and  that  VA, 

O'Connell's  "monster  meetings"  in  1844,  but  the  Gov-  jPHeaks  are  apt  to  be  encmded  with  a  cap  of  dnSi 

emment  having  interdicted  the  meeting,  it  was  coun-  This,  indeed,  frequently  takes  the  fonn  of  a  big 

termanded  by  O^Connell.  (j.  m.)  cloua-streamer,  reaching  far  out  from  the  momitS^ 

CLOUBS.    There  are  several  natural  phenomena  Though  seemingly  the  same  doud,  sndi  a  streaaer  ii^ 

which,  though  not   apparently  so,  are   identical  in  in  fact,  oontinuuly  reproduced.    It  indicates  thiitt 

origin  and  general  character.  ^  Of  these  we  may  name  cuirent  of  warm  air  is  mowing  over  the  moimtaia,  ili 

the  ** sweating"  of  the  outside  of  a  pitcher  of  cold  moisture  being  constantly  condensed  at  the  snBBk 

water ;  the  hoar-frost  which  forms  on  the  inside  of  a  and  constantly  revaporized  at  the  extremity  of  &• 

window  in  cold  nights;  the  deposition  of  dew;  the  streamer.    In  addition  to  the  above,  the  duly  ki^ 

formation  of  fogs  or  mists ;  and  the  production  of  ing  and  nightly  cooling  of  the  surmoe  of  earth  nl 

clouds  in  the  upper  atmosphere.    The  cause  to  which  water  produce  diurnal  effects  upon  dood-ifanDitio^ 

these  several  efiects  are  due  is  a  double  one.    Prima-  frequently  yielding  mists  or  fogs, 
lily,  it  is  the  absorption  of  water- vapor  by  the  air,       Iji  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  suspenmon  of  dbsdik 

which  takes  place  at  all  points  of  the  ocean-surface  which  is  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  inuncM 

and  over  all  inland  waters,  the  saturated  air  being  con-  weight  of  water  which  tney  represent,  there  bsM 

▼eyed  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  oy  its  been  various   theories.     One   view  holds  that  tb 

tendency  to  rise  when  wanned,  and  distnbuted  over  cloud-particles  are  minute  vesicles,  or  bubbles,  ofa* 

all  parts  of  the  land-surface  by  the  agency  of  the  finitesimal  weight    But  the  prevalent  view  at  pnMt 

winds.     If  this  were  all,  the  atmosphere  would  soon  is  that  they  are  really  solid,  but  ezoesnvely  ininii 

everywhere  become  fully  saturated,  and  no  further  Measurements  made  by  Kaemtz  give  .00087  of  an  uk 

evaporation  and  absorption  of  water  could  take  place,  for  their  average  diameter  in  mists ;  thus  thexaimi- 

But,  secondarily,  the  saturation-point  of  the  atmo-  imate  to  the  floating  motes  of  the  air  in  weisht  xly 

sphere  changes  with  every  change  of  temperature,  are  also  undoubtedly. sustained,  to  a  oonmaenUe  ir 

When  chilled,  it  is  unable  to  hold  as  much  vapor  as  tent,  by  the  uprising  currents  of  warm  air  to  litik 

when  wanned  j  and  the  excess  vapor  is  condensed  into  many  clouds  are  due.    Tet  a  cloud  is  by  do  metoi  Ai 

water,  which  is  suspended  as  fog  or  doud,  or  falls  as  impassive  mass  it  oflcn  appears.    Telescopic  ohaens* 

rain.    The  exact  effect  of  chilling  is  the  following.    It  tion  proves  that  incessant  motion  and  change  ooourk 

is  known  that  air  doubles  its  capacity  for  water- vai>or  seemingly  unvarying  plouds.    In  many  cases  it  is  pn^ 

with  every  27°  increase  of  temperature,  this  capacity  able  that  the  cloud-particles  constantly  descend  is  n 

at  32°  F.  being  ^liv  i^  weight  of  transparent  vapor,  even  when  no  rain  reaches  the  earth.    Hie  gatheq| 

In  consoquence,  a  cubic  foot  of  fully-saturated  air  at  drops  fidl  into  a  region  of  warmer,  unsaturated  airW 

80°  will  hold  10.81  grains  of  water  \  at  60°  it  will  hold  low,  by  which  they  are  revaporized,  and  thus  vaaSA 

but  5.87  grains.    If  chilled  to  this  extent,  nearhr  5  In  such  a  condition  the  doud  is  anak^poos  to  Ai 

grains  of  water  must  fall  as  rain  from  every  cubic  foot  mountain-streamer  above  described.    It  is  ooiiBtai4f 

of  air.    Such  a  variation  of  temperature  is  incessantly  moving  downward,  and  is  constantly  disripated  bekv 

taking  place  in  the  air,  which  constantly  loses  its  con-  and  renewed  above,  its  vertical  transfonnatioii  tbi 

tained  vapor  in  consequence.    This  loss  is  replaced  by  resembling  the  horizontal  one  of  the  doudHrtmiMt 

new  evaporation,  and  thus  a  steady  circulation  goes  on.  It  is  only  when  the  falling  drops  reach  the  earth  tkft 

tiie  ocean  feeding  the  rivers  through  the  medium  oi  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  rain.    If  th^  beooBi 

the  atmosphere.  ^  frozen  during  the  condensation  of  vapor  into  doii 

Warm  air  is  chilled  by  contact  with  cold  surfaces,  snow  results.     The  conditions  of  oongelatioD  iAb 

by  expansion,  and  by  contact  or  mixture  with  colder  produce  hail  are  not  well  known, 
air.    In  the  examples  mentioned,  of  the  pitcher  and       Fog  is  the  form  of  cloud  whose  immediate  Olipi 

the  window,  it  is  tne  contact  of  warm  moist  air  with  a  can  best  be  observed.    It  is  found  to  be  always  dm  It 

cold  surface,  which  forces  it  to  deposit  some  of  its  the  one  influence,  the  chilling  of  saturated  air.    Bit 

vapor  as  water.    In  like  manner,  the  rapid  radiation  the  action  of  this  cause  varies.    In  the  one  ctsoitii 

from  the  earth's  surface,  of  a  dtar  nignL  chills  the  the  contact  of  warm  air  with  a  cold  surfiuse;  in  anote 

surface  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it    Tne  air  thus  it  is  the  rising  of  moist  air  from  a  warm  snr&oe  alo 

loses  to  some  extent  its  capacity  for  vapor  and  deposits  colder  atmospheric  layers.    The  latter  takes  pboe  oiv 

Eart  of  it  as  dew,  or  as  frolst  if  the  temperature  be  suf-  the  warm  surface  of  rivers,  whose  emitted  vapon  flt 

dentlv  reduced.    Fogs  and  mists  arise  from  the  same  carried  by  warm  air  into  the  chilled  layers  of  the  lUickA- 

general  cause.    The  atmosphere  is  chilled  to  some  dis-  air  above.    On  the  contraiy,  the  noctmnal  qoHnwi  d 

tance  above  the  cold  surface  and  its  vapor  is  condensed  the  ground  in  autumn  and  winter  is  i^t  to  gbSH  the  ai 

into  water,  which  remains  suspended  in  the  atmo-  for  a  considerable  distance  upward  and  produoe  ' 


sphere  instead  of  falling.    Clouds  differ  in  no  r^pect  low  fogs  which  quickly  vanish  before  the  waim  nj§d 

from  fogs,  beyond  that  of  their  greater  height    They  the  sun.    This  oold  ur  often  flows  into  vafloys  atf 

also  arise  from  the  chilling  of  wann,  moist  currents  of  fills  them  with  a  level  sea  of  white  ftg,  which  pnsHi 

air,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  their  saturation-  a  striking  aspect  when  seen  from  a  nioiuitaiii-elmtioa 

capadty.    These  may  be  uprising  currents,  which  are  Warm  ocean-currents  are  veiy  ant  to  produoe  tli& 
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iMJiiMtodlythB  ^^^       ,«.«,^  _ 

crtff  t^D  tint  of  the  ttmtmfkeK,    Ts  s^  ix>  ir  ij^t^  /nm.   ^  izor  mlis  xiiri  le  t 

06  due  the  Aeaat  ftfi of  ahe Bmb  gf  N?t*  Kr-aLmsL  is  iip«  mlis  Tun  i=il  n  u»f  t&Li.tl 

Bdniog's  Sea  ■  oftai  ^viy  feccr  ^^m  l  k  1^  y«    """^  ih  smfK  &  aumi  zr  ikHs^  shiW.     L 

Long,  BSTOv  EneB  of  fee  b«  pnouei  l:  s  mk^ml  'saoc  tsu  =r:r  aar  k  -anis  ^-^k  k  &  ~ 

e  Im  of  contact  of  the  tM  Aisac  wca.  zjjt  -wtrxi  n:  la  mla.     riif^  sr*  «ir^*  ifc-i  -:    :^  s 

lAalf  windih     luelmts  aad  Airat  i9e-&«ai  kV'  fnopi  7*f^'*»**^  sziis  ~Tt^*  iltli:!i  zi 

ndm  fbgl  I7  duDiiif  the  vizser  c  isdc  'imj^t^  r jrnBi&  sl  irtrt^a^  -rtx  -nsF-  k?  sBkOi  in  xf 

V  dML    A  fleet  cfmn^ied  berzs  x  -^  sasE  zrshft. 

'  Qwhnd  ii  apt  to  desFoj  iZ  ii:c<a  n:  &  iar-      ^'*  rmcnns  5  1  '"TTiat.  =iniiL     .2 

BVBKbjthe  inoBHUt  foes  3  pr>»n.    TsaiTsir  s  rjnggur-*!'-  ±e.    ."^'x   hz*-^.    r  s 

oirt  vinds  wfaidi  hiov  over  Ncvrh-v^Bsx  Eorrctt  nrcnfe^  nasss^  ^n::-^  ."ifc'ii/Tii  2*acs  z:  r  r^  a-v;«jL . 

lU  faqnent  fogs  l^  their  eoBDia  wzk  ue  yt'iyr  itsxis  sJins  ia~^  lame:  sxn  ^^oz  '  iXiif  :r  *  cdk  ~ 

■l-m&oe:    Similir  cuaeft.  iweeasfbed  zj  uif  "wizhl  ad  '  ^^it jl-ta:£s.       T'zzzilI  a^  -^.^zn^  rrTi^rm:  n 

reiMtiiitIf  ling  fiom  dtae&.  r-Waa  iaa  ieT  TrrnwRh  snznnxkZ'  di  iz-^  zzs  i:  "His  riEiJrzrsE:-  ^    ~  *x.7*x'  s. 

nbj,  of  which  those  that  oeasici&iJ?  ss^  rnEr  nK^mdiLr  r-jiziLis    r  ruji  z^     rie  ajfc,*^  -  "rmi 

adoi  are  pezticiihil;'  noCBcle.  ,  .    .  ''  ^  r-a  hijl  s:tt-?2.  t^:^  i-rTrag-ii  5  ;:r'iUi^-*  txiK 

Phtttaiions  nade npoo  BOCKaas  iibi  iibi^iisaB  1:  iii^  -'•■''^f  rr  iitt  r^-^::  i^i^i  i.*^^  t-7*i-~^  it  "^j* 

tdiGdi  the  &ct  that  tlm3iK>  SszxEnomiiufr  fJs'-  ht  :7  atdac^'iL     Tjist--  _--  ^n^isi-ri  .  ^r  :x  ne  snxn- 

B>htwm>fegaBdado«Laaiigg^'3i£MFi!n-7>  kuist*.  lai  :^:Te=i-  .  -ii  c  =rT=r;   lz:   L.-=k.^*-« 

athtftthdreanBeaareeaKDEbETiBe  S3ie.     ?!ita£  ic  smxsiL     .^jltiict  _.  ..i-^nL  i<j;  z.-jr-:£ri  3  ^  ^v- 

IM  an  the  foDcnring:  1.  R^raa'Q  c:  iisac  ^na  1.  ci  i  -^Hrfiac-  ri.  b  ^^i^r  £Z!7n  ^  '  »ruL     tt.  \!i  a 

■  of  BKHSt  air  to  the  up^et  akr,  liricii  -rij'i  u*i  aacusscasi  :-  -a  ii:':-air-2Ei  r  -_i:r-in»r:-  t*^;  :  a«> 

'^Imhmb  duDedaod  is  TMipptvmhuam. i :  i.  Tii*  zx.ji    -iiiS  2  7^7  ^^  ~^    n»  ^^v  •=--— .r:  c.      --ill  u- 

U^  of  cold  gnmiid.  parckuzTs*-:^  atoOTcia-FiaL-  icm*  irai  .r  -^^jl  x.  nac   '  -.irr  -r^-^sr*  u  ul:  -«iii- 

k;  %,  T^  coo&i^  cfiecta  of  eipiaaiat -riisi  rsac  k^tx    "na  js  jrjsu-r-i   :-  -.  •:  >:f:aar::Ji   ::  ▼zL-rl^ur 

OModi  into  r^ions  of  Itwet  pew=»-   4.   r!i»t  ^jnaxiM  ir  i^     ^jtjtt  -jis^r.-^  T-^r?:=:.  .j.,  i^  --in 

tMt  and  fluzmre  of  vsm  »ia  ^^.  lat     ^i  iji  -  •  m*  dajnrr.-s'  i:i-:  T^m  .  i^-r  ir^^nx: 

■eond  and  thhd  of  theae  eaaaea  s  rse  *ja  ^zxat-  \tsg^i  A«^-ii:i:iri  »  •sr-  ui-:^:  -::^  ;    >.  ■■       ir  -•  <•< 

jHBftQ  of  momitaiiioaB  iccaoBi.    Ll  -sa  aroiit  :if  -i-^  v  f^      Tik  =:•  '-^  ^  ^.r,r  .*-:  ■.    ■  -j;j*    -"  ttttl 

flHBth it mi^t  he  sai^naed  daa^^  gjntnn;^  .•:  si  .s  Lr  ▼-!.  ■:!  W^-^   n  »  -*..:' :  fr  r-^  v^ii^^  lUi 

niad  hot  and  coM  air  voaU  jiid  a  «Tal7  azi-  t-::!:^  :rr-  cr*  -i=':.K  .ir-  --r:  rs  -  »:  ./-r^i-;  m  rf;ir» 

deompoond at  uiUiiiwiiriif  teopencs^  inn  sta.  .i  73  ds-in-- 1  i^.  —  =i-  "ii-^:    -  :  -.r--  ■r-»:l-r  >*»L*n#i 

Ot  tta  caae,  Bnoe  the  Baank^fr-sajadrr  -.if  tr  a-  — z*  -  ssur  ^^.^  T-;.r:i  t  -_ :   .*  :>-.  r.*-  »rr*  i^aso^ 

MB  in  a  geGBMtiieaL  whijt  leK^rxsR  rsfs  ji  in  -n.-.rr  r£Ll7  eJi-i  -j:   .l-  ^jik    -    -.ir-  "r:.r_ 
knntieal,  xatioL    Thna  a  catic  fyx  :^  x^  k  ?Jf  oa       >'  -jrr  -  ^r.:-  •■.n  :  -:■  "-^  .:.•   21^.-  :.t?    .-   -.Auzi/r-.   -.ij* 

I  ISiTgninBof  nster:  one  IS  lif' a&j  r.irz:i  1:  •rT'--'-jii:i:'.K.      r":_r    -o:-r.-      •-    T.r".-:,r-:.-ir<    ^mkl 

DBL    A  cohic  foot  at  «?.  aiTBcar  S^att  HEXTTT*  :if  r-LniLai  ttji"  ^  j^-Tvru.^:  .     :-^— t  — .-r-^    ^    -:*tir 

abovai  voold  contain  *.Sr  cxiaa.    Bte -Jit  scirnb-  sr-      Ir   *   : -titt:    -.- ii    ::,-    ■..-^j-.    rint-    -*jr:ir% 

■€B|iaatjratga^iB0ntrft.2giaas:  atanas  fry  auis  juiLr^s.    :'-.r   ▼-:  -»   *r-i.:^ -r_-f-    .-    -v  ,,;:,<.     Ti.* 

drtvre  there  voold  RBoh  an  crsMi:^  i-"  cus  'joi-*: iiiir  1  s  i.:  t-   «.  »     l-^  i.-r''.   -,:  ■        :   ji 

cnllBB  Iboti  wfaiefa  rentt  condeane  iBO  aci&i  ar  IlI  ±^:-jrsi:    n    =:::i^rr     »-i-.     k:.-'..^     ::-    i^v:    Trf-n 


ho  fiiBt attenpt to dasii  dmii 3  asearsiaee ▼m  .ij-:l3*r:  iLti«»^  >r_--'   .1    .:rr  ::.  l.-./-  «,-.  .    .-.  1  . -rdri 

r  awjaient  fonnavaa  awie  '^T-Loce  Hinre-:.  li  -^,  ^'.^r^     l  =  i^:    -.  -.vj-  :•--•:->  -       ^r.  ^ 

I  MJffiah  MeteunilugiBL  in  i»:<!l  ^  ffia   Iinni  fi  ■  1 11  iru  httu:;*  u-e^^a   T*/n    .-^    v^    -v     -      1^   '..---^ 

iD  retained.    Hie  diinea  aonda  bcc_ '7^  c^^es—  e:Tkr::£  '•"r.i    wt*.    '-.ai-^j?  v    '...ir. *--.":■    iir'.!i<As»^ 

diniBi  the BtntOBi  the eare^L  aai  ■ai? iimr.ca —  -^imtt^  vj*  ruu.---^  r  tj—  irrivr*.  ■    irs.'*.:.  t,<»---  *j7>i 
AlinsindMB  their  iateundiLize  i'xss  zr  r.m.-     -jr  '.pt:.^.  r-n   :j*sr :.-.  w:.-.   t.^      r    .:**  w--;»^A*-^-y 

nda  ottheae;  aa,  cirr»«riaL  'isr-.-BOLTLTt  um  M-ji>r».  r--  -^^    -.y«s^  .:^  '^^  ,.. .    .,. 

ndo-flntaB.    Ihe  mmk^m,  rr  ra-^-JuL  a  :ci.  Tit*  zssi»^.     tjil;.    -r-^-r-u  ,      -■  i '-s^^    -a   v^y^ 

I  dflBimafed  as  cDnKraaBa>snci&  :r  la  *  tjsl-  ;r  -n::xz.n    -'  -s. :-  .  j>.      -,  -:-,-vf    ••  ^..^..^  ^..  .j, 

nd  of  all  three  of  theae  rxxm,     C"?  wnmt  "Ui*  F:r>A»'jk  »r  l  '.-r^.  >,-i.  -  :.-;-■.  'ji,",i*r  v^-.n  "^  ■      ji* 

■WcBtion  can  he  hot  partiaL  dk  iir.m^  jr^sKar  •.-.  .i,:if   '^:^.     7'  ---  -..    •      — ^Ig^  i.j'  -^r^. 

■re  vanetr  01  laBennecacft  ^iiDmrjie.   >-  :ifli-jr  r  :;.'^.=f:-^:a  s  :  >'.  i.-.-*  '-^  ■•  --r.^-'  -« 


en  the  fiuntaBt  CDinB  and  tbt  uanac  iiin^iia.     ±  -x-j '-J  /ri-  n:^.    -r.  »     -   ....  tn  :^.j,      - ,.   ^^^ 

r  author,  Rer.  W.  C-  Ley.  jrxaa  'jm  "^aac  -iwr*  i.:«:r-j5»-.-:    -  1  -«. :-  -  r-  ^  ^.•^■r^     .•   %  ••^cc: 

naQf  hoi  two  fandareeaeai  Tinoua  :<f  rsi-.ixi:.  iif»  -    etyj-  v.;    =-■::         . -:  ■:  ^    -  ---    *•>      ■'   ! '/ 

mbI  and  the  horiaontaLand  ihae  il  Tir.«3Xi*fdasit  'rr./.r^  .:^  :^;.   :.,.    -^^'.-     ,.        '  _  '.  *'     '^J* 

ibiBB  ocoor  at  all  awtndfB  ams  al  'ion**,  vc:  i«t  -.:<*  -^ :  v.:  ^ ,  -.   y^.^ 
■onid  dondB  are  reore  ^mmatt  ^aunt  :tf   -«       j.r.-r  »  .  r_  ,  ..         :^  t^     -     ..   .   .. .  ^       .^  ^ 

ht»  of  die  wmtcr.  and  of  Ae  aea.  tjut  -i^srv^a*.  »r-^:^-.  j%    •'^r:    :•  -.   v  <  •-         .>^    .  ......  '    * 

w  of  the  day,  of  the  HBHMB,  aaA  ^ 'aii  .ai  -rn.u   -' i  tu-... --.-'•  .  - ,      /.I. .'. 

ha  dmB  ia  ihe  ' 


"«BiWood"or^*n«n^a4"rf«ufla     'tt   ^-^r.-      T:,-^.      r:  .- -  .  Z 

t  at  the  hinheat    '^        "" 


fi  adaedi  an  chred-i««»— bb  a  nr  osBcer  eer^r  jxr..  .:#*  run-^uxj'^     .'y^a.  ^.  --v^    >.r  •  r  ■•         *'j*! 
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mation  of  a  comulus  cloucL^   If  its  borders  are  sharpOr  however  caused  him  to  resigii  and  Join  Chribaldi  mlk 

defined  and  its  color  is  white,  fair  weather  is  likely  to  efforts  for  Italian  indepen^moe.     Id  this  nrrioehi 

oon^ue ;  otherwise,  nun  is  likely  to  fall,  and  often  with  was  promoted,  after  Uie  taking  of  Capua,  to  the  mk 

the  accompaniment  of  thunder  and  lightning.    Some  of  lieutenantKX)lonel.  and  upon  the  oanqimt  of  Sa^ 

writers  believe  that  the  similarly  electrified  state  of  the  and  the  capture  of  Naples  he  was  tnnafemd  to  thi 

cloud-partides  causes  them  to  repel  one  another.  When,  staff.    At  the  first  sounds  of  the  civil  war  in  the  UbM 

by  a  lightning-flash  in  any  direction,  the  electrization  States  he  resigned  and  embarked  for  Amerieai  iAm 

is  neutialized,  drops  form  and  rain  descends ;  this  may  he  espoused  the  Union  cause,  and  served  as  aid  to  Qm 

explain  the  sudden  dash  of  rain  which  often  follows  a  Fremont  and  Gen.  McClellan,  ft**:*i«iwg  the  rank  of 

flash  of  lightning.    Finally^  the  cloud  dissipates,  leav-  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.     ]ji  1864  he  eilit 

ing  only  streaks  of  cirrus  m  the  upper  air  and  some  lished  a  newspaper  in  New  Toik  in  the  intemt  of 

Becks  of  scud  below.    The  cumulus  often  forms  with-  Gren.  Frdmont  s  candidacy  for  the  office  of  XVo^deuL 

out  a  shower,  forming,  as  T^ndall  expresses  it,  the  This  enterprise  came  to  an  end  when  Gen.  Freaont 

capital  of  a  vast  column  of  oscendiuflr  warm  air.    This  withdrew  his  name  in  favor  of  Mr.  linoohi,  and  in  1866 

dissolves  at  night  or  subsides  into  loose  stratus.    The  Cluscret  returned  to  Europe  to  join  the  Fenians.   Li 

nmiuli  are  most  frequent  in  summer,  when  they  are  the  attack  on  Chester  Castle  in  1867  he  is  said  to  hm 

apt  to  appear  and  grow  in  the  morning,  attain  their  taken  part  under  the  assumed  name  of  Aulif    Hees- 

highest  elevation  at  the  wannest  hour  of  the  day,  oaped  to  France,  but,  notwithstanding  his  vehement 

and  descend  afterward.    Their  thickness  is  from  1300  denial,  he  was  condemned  to  deathoy  the  Eoglidi 

to  1700  feet;  their  height,  fVom  1500  to  10,000.    At  courts,  upon  his  non-appearance,  for  contumacy.   Ii 

night  the  clouds  descend  nearest  to  the  ground.  Paris,  where  he  took  up  nis  readence,  he  wrote  artioki 

Clouds  are  very  mobile  and  readily  move  before  the  for  the  Courrier  Frcm^is  on  the  situation  in  the  United 

winds ;  yet  there  are  some  which  do  not  progress.  States,  which  attracted  attention,  and  political  papea 

These  are  such  as  the  mountain-streamers  or  caps,  in  a  journal  called  UArt^  which  he  estanUehed.  Tbm, 

and  banks  of  cloud  suspended  over  water  from  which'  latter  were  condemned  by  the  Ctevemment  and  he  ym 

rises  a  stream  of  moist  air.     On  such  clouds  a  heavy  detained  for  a  time  .in  Sainte-P^lagie.    While  then  be 

wind  seems  to  have  no  effect    They  are,  in  reality,  conspired  with  the  leaders  of  the  Intemational  Oob- 

constantly  dissipated  and  constantlv  renewed.      The  mune.    He  was  soon  released,  and  in  1869  he  iflned, 

moisture  of  the  warm  air  grows  visible  on  touching  the  in  the  pages  of  La  Democratie^  Le  Rappd,  and  H 

cold  peak  or  on  account  oi  the  passage  of  the  cold  wind  Tribune,  a  series  of  violent  articles  on  the  conoditiaD  of 

through  it  ^  ^  affairs  ir  France,  and  especially  on  the  ox^ganinUoQ  of 

As  to  the  distribution  of  douds.  it  depends  entirely  the  ann5.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  warrant  to  apjirdwiid 
upon  the  distribution  of  saturated  air  and  the  existence  him,  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  naturalized  citisenof 
ot  conditions  favoring  rapid  variations  in  aerial  temper-  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  claimed  the  mole^ 
ature.  These  conditions  occur  most  commonly  over  tion  of  Mr.  Washbume,  the  U.  S.  minister.  He  mi 
the  oceans  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  continents,  ordered  to  leave  France.  He  was  now  fully  embaifai 
and  least  so  in  the  continental  regions  farthest  removed  in  the  Inteniational  cause,  and  upon  the  &U  of  tki 
from  the  ocean  whence  come  the  prevailing  winds.  If  Second  Empire  in  1870  he  dedared  that  the  fintaniii 
mountain-chasms  intervene,  the  result  is  most  pro-  chance  for  the  Conmiune  had  arrived — thmt  thev  waA 
nounced.  The  winds  are  drained  more  and  more  pf  have  Paris  or  destrov  it  The  revolution  of  Sent  4 
their  moisture  as  they  pass  inward,  so  that  more  rapid  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  where  he  at  onoe  MBmnftl  dM 
and  extreme  variations  of  temperature  are  necessaiy  charge  of  the  paper  caUea  2ki  JfccrseiZiZm  bataniilh 
to  produce  cloud  and  rain ;  and  eventually  they  become  cle  called  ^^  La  Itedction,"  directed  a«[ain8t  the  Geren- 
Bo  dry  that  no  change  of  temperature  can  cause  a  con-  mcnt  of  the  national  defence,  causea  him  to  be  reps- 
densation  of  their  remaining  moisture.  These  are  the  diated  by  his  own  partisans ;  even  Rochefbrt  denoonoed 
regions  of  cloudless  skies  and  desert  soils.  Elsewhere  him.  lliereupon  he  retired  from  Paris  to  take  part  in 
tbe  cloud  conditions  depend  largely  on  the  direction  the  insurrection  at  Lyons.  Thence  he  went  to  Mu^ 
of  the  wind.  On  our  Atlantic  coast,  for  instance,  the  seilles,  where  he  proclaimed  himself  as  miUtaiy  con- 
north-east  are  the  cloud-bringing  winds ;  the  north-  mander  in  the  south  of  France.  Failing,  hv  a  htg^ 
west^  the  precursors  of  clear  skies.  The  southerly  adverse  majority,  to  be  returned  as  member  of  the  At* 
winds  are  intermediate  in  results,  as  are  other  combina-  sembly,  he  was  on  his  return  to  Paris  elected  a  member 
tions.                                                               (c.  M. )  of  the  Commune,  but  in  his  dealings  with  his  paity  be 

CLOVER.    See  Forage  Crops.  was  so  haughty,  do^atic,  and  extreme  that  he  w» 

CLUSERET,  GusTAVE  Paul,  a  French  soldier  and  deposed  ana  arrested.    He  was  confined  at  MauSi  sai 

Communist,  bom  in  Paris,  June  13, 1823.    He  was  the  only  liberated  when  the  French  armv  entered  Faxissai 

son  of  a  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  French  army,  and  was  overthrew  the  Commune  on  the  24th  of  May.    He  w« 

entered  at  the  mUitarv  school  of  St  C>t  in  1841.    Afler  then  concealed  for  five  months  by  a  friencUy  priest,  sai 

finishing  his  course  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant,  in  November  contrived  to  escaj)e,  first  to  Kiijgland,  aad 

and  in  1848  was  a  full  lieutenant    He  took  part  with  thence  to  America.    The  third  coundl  or  war  coe- 

the  Garde  Mobile,  and  as  commander  in  the  Twenty-  dcinned  him  to  death  for  contumapy  on  Anx.  30, 1872. 

third  bfOtalion  was  distinguished  in  *he  attack  on  the  His  principal  work,  entitled  The  AAny  a$^dl}emoeraqh 

barricades.     On  the  28th  of  July  he  received  the  dec-  was  published  in  1869.  (e.  Cl) 

oration  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.     In  1850  he  was  a       CLYDE,  a  village  in  Sandusky  oo.,  Ohio,  is  al 

lieutenant  in  the  Fitly-fiflh  regiment  of  the  line,  and  intersection  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Micl 

when  the  coup  dUtcU  was  made  he,  with  more  than  a  Railroad  with  the  Ohio  division  of  th- 

thousand  other  officers,  was  susnended  from  active  ser-  Jjouis,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  the      lb 

vice.     In  1855  he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  chasseurs  Jjake  Erie  Raihoad,  17  miles  S.  W.  of  .   » 

and  attached  to  the  Araoian  bureau  of  Algerian  affair,  has  a  bank,  three  hotels,  six  chui 

in  which  he  was  active  and  valuable.    His  restless  spir.^,  a  weekly  and  a  bi-weekly  newspa]     , 
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pwiodieah.     It  has  two  grain-elevators,  two  flour-  Catholic  Churcli,  to  a  dergymaa  appointee'  to  aasist  a 
wSBb,  an  omn-factory.  and  manufactures  of  cutler:^.,  bishop  in  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties.    He 
fltei     Gkn.  James  B.  McPherson  was  a  resident  of  this  is  named  by  the  pope  at  the  personal  request  of  the 
liDagei  and  there  is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  him  in  the  one  needing  an  assistant,  or  on  the  nomination  of  the 
fflhue  oemetery.    Population,  2380.^  prelates  of  a  province.      He  receives  the  episcopal 
CLYDE,  a  town  or  New  York,  in  Wayne  county,  consecration  and  the  title  of  a  see  m  partQms  i^Mjt- 
and  in  the  township  of  Galen,  is  on  the  New  York  lium.    The  principal  reasons  for  asking  for  a  ooa4Jutor 
ilroad,  and  .on  the  Erie  Canal,  38  miles  W.  are  age,  infinnity^  extent  of  territory,  extraordinaiv  in- 
It  is  also  on  the  New  York,  Buffalo  and  crease  of  pooulation,  other  offices  in  the  service  of  the 
Railroad.    It  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  Church  or  State.    When  the  coadjutor-bishop  is  ap- 
aches, a  free  reading-room,  a  union  school,  an  pointed  *^  with  future  succession,**  he  is  properljr  call^ 
,  two  hotels,  and  two  banks.    Its  industries      'X)a4jutor;**  but  when  appointed  merelv  dunng  the 
jMwd   manufactures   of  glass,    farm-implements,  lifetime  of  the  senior  prelate,  to  relieve  him  of  some 
ix^  himber,  and  steam-engines.    There  are  also  six  of  the  burdens  of  governing  his  diocese,  he  is  mora 
-houses  and  a  fruit-cannery.    Population,  2826.  properly  called  a  ^*  bishop  smffiragan'*  or  **  bishop  auz* 
^OADJUTOR  is  the  name  give     ir  the  Roman  Qiaiy.**  *  (r.  8.) 

COAL. 

fllHE  eaiUest  record  of  coal  in  Amenca  is  by  Father  fuel"  or  ''stone  coal"  continued^  and  the  owners  ov 

J.   L.  Hennepin  in  V^mNeioDiKiomeryofa  Vast  Coun-  the  lands  containing  it  persisted  m  trying  to  force  its 

YdlVL  try  in  America  (London  A69S),   On  the  map  use.    They  remained  without  success  until  1812,  when 


duB  oomitiy,*'  he  says,  ^^  there  are  mines  of  coal,  slate,  selling  his  coal,  but  finally  dispo^d  of  two  or  three 
and  iron,'*  evidently  referring  not  to  workings,  but  to  loads  at  the  cost  of  hauling,  and  left  the  rest  with 
beds  of  these  substances  appearing  on  the  surface,  different  persons  for  experiment  One  load  went  to 
Hi6  Ihrt  ooal-working  in  America  was  in  the  Rich-  the  Fainnount  Wire  ana  Nail  Works,  where  the  work- 
mond  (Ya.)  coal-field  about  1750.  In  1775  and  dur-  men  spent  a  whole  forenoon  in  fruitless  attempts  to  stait 
ing  the  Revolution  this  fuel  was  used  in  the  Richmond  a  fire  with  it.  At  last  they  closed  the  furnace-doors  and 
fingefl  which  made  arms  and  anmiunition  for  the  Amer-  went  to  dinner;  returning  an  hour  later,  they  found  the 
loan  anny,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sent  doors  red  hot  and  the  furnace  all  aglow.  After  that 
away  from  that  region  before  1789,  when  shipments  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  either  burning  or  selling 
were  made  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  anthracite. 
niis  ooal  was  quarried  from  banks  exposed  to  day-       In  1814,  Charles  Miner  sent  an  ark  loaded  with  24 

Sht  The  Rhode  Island  anthracite  was  known  m  tons  of  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk,  vid  the  Lehigh  and 
50,  but  the  Portsmouth  mine,  which  appears  to  have  the  Delaware,  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1820,  when  the 
been  the  first,  was  not  opened  until  1808.  Pcnnsylva-  navigation  of  the  former  nrer  was  improved,  365  tons 
nia  anthradte  was  known  as  eariy  as  1766,  and  was  used  were  shipped  and  the  trade  fully  established.  Two  years 
in  1768  by  two  blacksmiths  named  Gore  who  had  been  later  the  Schuylkill  Navi^ion  Company  transported  by 
ftmUiar  with  the  use  of  coal  in  England.  Settling  in  their  canal  to  Philadelphia  1480  tons.  We  find  in  1829 
Che  Wyoming  Valley,  they  found  coal  cropping  out  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  shipping  7000  tons; 
the  hiUsides,  and  usea  it  successfully  in  theur  forges.^  In  in  1833,  the  Union  Canal  of  Pennsylvania  3500  tons; 
1776  several  boatloads  of  anthracite  coal  were  sent  from  in  1834,  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company  4780  tons; 
Wyoming  down  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  hauled  to  and  in  1839,  the  Shamokin  Valley  Coal  Company 
^  Cailisle  Barracks  to  manufiicture  arms.  This  prac-  11,390  tons, 
tioewaskeptup  during  the  RevolutionaryWar,  and  after  ^  tt  o 

4hat  anthracite  continued  in  use  by  the  blacksmiths  in  Coal  in  the  United  States. 

the  neighborhood  of  the  Susquehanna ;  but  it  was  not  The  ooal-deposits  of  the  United  States  (Plate  VllLj 
used  for  domestic  purposes  tiU  1808,  when  Judge  Jesse  exceed  in  area,  in  the  quantitv  of  coal  contained,  and 
Fell  of  Wilkesbane  made  an  experimental  /jrate  of  in  the  variety  and  general  excellence  of  their  fuel,  those 
Uckory  withes,  and  found  he  could  get  a  satisfactory  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  coal  ranges 
open  grate-fire  of  anthracite.  He  then  made  an  iron  fipom  the  hardest  anthracite — ^which,  indeed,  is  found  in 
gntf,  and  used  it  habitually.  perfection  only  here—through  all  the  gradations  down 

In  1791  coal  was  discovered  at  Summit  Hill  in  the  to  lignite  and  peat,  while  much  of  the  lignite,  which 
Ldldgh  district  by  Philij)  Ginter,  a  hunter,  and  in  the  covers  an  immense  portion  of  the  Western  States  and 
foDowinff  vear  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company  was  formed  Territories,  is  so  far  superior  to  the  lignites  of  the  Old 
far  Bo]  Morris,  the  distinguished  financier  of  the  World  that  it  has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  class  and 
/«  .  Revolution,  and  a  number  of  his  friends,    called  ^MigniticcoaL" 

1        UU5  out  tiie  coal,  and  in  the  course  of  years  got       Distribution  and  Species, — ^The  main  deposits  of  an- 
as &r  as  Philadelphia,  but  it  would  not  sell  be-    thracite  coal  are  situated  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  but 
XNild  not  be  burned.    Some  of  it  was  purchased    this  variety  is  also  found  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
ot^  of  PhiladdDl      for  the  use  of  a  steam-enrine    Island,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas.   Some 
i  faytl        u^roadand  Market  Streets,  but    of  the  lignitic  coals  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  are 

M  iiii|i»uk        wn  on  the  paths  of  the  sur-    simihur  to  anthracite  in  anal}^  and  appearance. 

d  1  ts  with  the  "stone       Bitumiimts  coal  occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
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Tir^nw,  Weet  Yirgiiiia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  TenneoKe, 
Georgia,  AM>^""^i  Arkums,  HiBHoii,  Jiiduuia,  Uli- 
noia,  Iowa,  Hichigao,  K&nsas,  Nebraska,  Indian  Ter- 
litOTf,  and  Texas. 

(Aiaul  coal  is  inaA  td  PeiiiiSflTania,  TirginiL  Ken- 
tudE^,  Ohio,  Indiam,  lUiaoia,  and  Missomi ;  and  tiqnUie 
coal  m  difimnt  feims,  ftom  anthndto  and  bituminous 
to  oidittuy  figmte,  ocean  in  mort  of  the  States  and 
Temtoriee  met  ot'  &e  100th  meridian  of  longitnde,  m- 


thethickneei  of  themeuaRiiritltiiUAtlMlia^v 
intentntified  u  aboot  8000  fbet  Tliora  an  ■■( 
smaller  beds  of  ooal  in  Hie  mne  leelioB,  HDe  of  tfaa 
containing  fhel  of  a  Toiy  good  qnaGtTi  «tt  it  ■  the  nb 
to  count  no  bed  vhich  »  mb  tua  2  fiMt  in  OiiAim. 
The  ttiree  Penn^vania  anthninto  ooaMddi  m 
known,  respectiTelr,  as  Knt,  SeooDd,  aad  Tiut, 
Sontheni,  Middle,  am'  "    '  "  **•-"■-  • 


dthern.  Middle,  and  Nofdwm,  or  Seliti^ldl,  I* 
;h,  and  Wyoming;  and  in  general  OM  one  of  Am 
B  of  names  is  abont  as  common  ts  nnoClwr. 


pedallr  in  Cdorado,  Wyoraing  Temtoiy,  New  Mexioo, 

2jisoiui,Utah,Montana,Calitoniia,Oi'egoQ,andWaeh-  The  First,  Southern,  or  Schuylkill  SM  t 

rton  TemtoTT;  also  in  Mexico.  basins  extending  from  a  point  near  Mairti  Chok, 

Lignite  is  ronnd  in  Vermont  and  manv  Western  on  the  Lehigh  Kver,  wetfward  a  ditfanca  of  44  wSa 

Biatiea  and  Territories.    No  coal  occurs  in  Mune,  New  to  a  biiiucatiou  of  the  Broad  Honnlain,  when  it  & 

Hampshire.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Sonth  rides  into  two                                    ■    -    - 

CaroUna,  Florida,  Mismsmppi,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  or  direction,  one 
Wisconsin. 


tngton! 
Liffn 


Anthraotte, 
ANTHEtAOiTE  IN  pENNsn,TANiA.— The  principal  de- 
poals  of  anthradte  are  found  in  Pennsylvania  (Plate 
iX.),  where  they  occupy  three  closely-connected  fields 
in  ihe  eastern  section  of  the  State.  Their  total  area  is 
472  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  workable  beds  or 
"veins,"  as  they  are  popularly  but  incorrectly  caUed, 
fifteen,  with  a  total  thickness  of  107  feet  of  coal:  whik 


ouvcuuD,  one  oi  nnica  ■■  la  auu  \ae  uuur  a>  rub 
long.  The  width  varies,  Imt  STerwes  about  2  bOk 
Total  area,  138  eqnaremiles.  A  smaller  basin,  sepanttl 
ftom  the  mun  body  l^  a  dividing  ridge  called  tb  Uk 
HjlL  contuna  8  sqnsio  miles. 

The  SeoQnd  coatfieM  comdsta  of  long  basiM  psnfld 
with  the  Elrst  and  about  10  milea  DortL  of  it,  nU 
the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokjn  r^ion,  and  a  numbs  4 
small  detached  banns  north-east  of  this,  known  as  tks 
Lehigh  region.   The  total  ana  of  this  fidd  is  SSsqiM 


oftliebsdi; 


Fia.  8.— Sution  of  Ooal  Kdgs  Improvement  and  Goal  Co.,  i 

Hm  Third  field  occupies  the  vaDev  of  the  I«oka-  of  noiriv  nmform  quality. 

wanna  Hiver  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Sosquehanna  paratively  regular  in  the  d., _^— -  — -,. 

It  is  of  oesoent  shape,  and  is  comparative^  regular  that  in  the  Middle  field  is  abu  of  nmrif  miilbnn  nr 

both  in  outline  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  beds,  ity,  though  more  diatuihed  m  posiUon  (see  fifr  Iji* 

Tiiig  field  is  about  50  miles  long,  with  a  greatest  width  the  detached  basins  of  the  Lehigh  diatris^  bet  Asagi 

of  5  miles,  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  each  end.    Its  gradually  as  it  goes  westward  in  the  Hahanor  nRi 

total  area  is  IQSsnuare  miles.  unljl  the  Shamokin  ooal,  at  the  western  end  of  llis  Iwi 
...  ...  ■  aoite** 


Gomparwmt.- 


a  popular  a 


Bch  it  is  1 


is  a  semi-anthracite,  a  qnall^ 


than  geological  lines ;  and  there  is  some  warrant  for  this  racteristica  oT  both.  In  the  E 
in  the  chanoter  of  their  respective  coals  and  the  dispo-  are  disturbed,  and  the  ooala  vai 
iBtiHi  (^  the  beds.    The  coal  of  tlw  Noithera  field  ia  oharacteiiatics.    Tliey,  howevei 


7^'s^i 


VhulDaT*lD,  f 


s;> S._ 


olMem,bIe  in  tbe  Middle  field,  of  hud,  pure  aothtadte  diiitr  walyMS  tm8»  bv  tMmim  fl»J<iglil  Vnt  B.  Hi 

«t  the  eutem  end,  ohangiitg  gnuiuallr  to  a  softer  an-  Rogen,  Fro&  &  C  ^Inv  W.  B.  J<Awn,  J.  C 

Ihndtfl  at  the  weatern.    It  u  oidjr  at  the  «eet«rn  ends  Booth.  H.  G.Lw,udI>r.  Euet,  of  Mmplw  Una  ftn 

of  the  Bonthem  Mid  Middle  fields  diat  the  lowest  coals  these  Wb  at  Wtootuaoo  ihom  the  qwoifia  mfifrf 

of  the  Belies  are  firand  in  workable  condition.    These  their  coal  to  be  1  '307 ;  thur  penenta^  m  cnb^ 

aie  classified  by  some  anthorities  asasingle  bed,  and  83*30;  Tcdatjle  matter,  10'42;  and  ash,  6'11. 

matked  as"A,^'  or  the  beKinniiiK  of  the  series;  hut  llie  analvsea  hr  the  same  aodioritiea  of  twaHjr  ^ 

in  Danphin  and  NoTthnmherlaad  counties  the7  are  pies  of  Lehigh  ooal  [hard,  white-aih  MathnaBe)  »*» 

two  reKoUr  bed&  ayernging,  respectively,  3  and  8  feet  age  as  Mom:  Speci&jmTi^,  1'6T7 ;  eanoo,  WS; 

in  thickness,  and  yidding  a  product  veU  known  in  all  volatile  matter,  9'80 ;  asE,  4*20. 

anthradte  markets  as  li^kena  Vslley  oeaL    This  ooal  The  Mowing  an  analyses  of  anthndto  eoab  ft« 

is  soft,  easily  igmted.  ana  bonia  freely,  but  without  the  beds  in  SchaylQloonnt;: 
■moke  and  odor  of  fntuminous  eoah    The  average  of 
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J.  UtUeTruT,4ft.  ein.thlel[,bci 

ILBigTracy,     7"  s "  "  " 

III. Diamond,     11"  6"  "  " 

IV.Otchard,        8"10"  "  " 

V.Primrofle,     18"  »"  "  " 

VI. HammoUi,  W"  8"  *  *" 

VILSkiamore,     «"  0"  "  " 

niL Seven-fbot,    7"  0"  "  " 
lX.BiiekMt.,    IS"  0" 


The  Atha  Tliaf.— Another  mMhod  of  d 
lEllangowanoolUeiy.    difierent  varieties  of  anthracite— and  a  ve^  impotnl 
H  H        one  fi-om  a  commercial  point  of  view — is  by  the  edv 

of  the  ash,  which  ranges  from  a  pure  wfake  in  mm 
specimens  to  a  deep  red  in  others.  The  I^ykena  Til- 
ley  ooal,  just  mentioned,  yields  a  light-red  ash.  Ot» 
lying  this  are_  fonr  beds  of  whitewash  enL  fisiiai 
the  next  or  middle  number  of  tlie  anies.  ^uiea  tmm 
a  valuable  bed  of  gray-adi,  and  then  a  red-a^  (in^ 


EniokerlKNier  " 
BUancDwan  " 
N.  UuaDoy      " 

W-Bhanandoah" 


Pis.  4.— CDal-veins  at  PhtMilx  Fark,  SchnylUll  co..  Pa. 


(See  fig.  4. )  The  color  is  dae  to  the  presence  of  fef- 
ric  oiide  -,  and  this,  in  turn,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
diffused  through  the  air  by  volcanic  action,  to  be  de- 

Siaited  by  ram  in  the  forming  coal-beda.  Prof, 
reene  [Coat  ilt  ffiiUny  and  Uta,  p,  63)  ti-acee 
the  colonng  of  the  red  sandstones  to  the  same  source. 
The  well-known  intermittent  character  of  volcanic  dis- 
charges will  perhaps  account  for  the  coloring  of  the 
lowest  coals,  the  abaenoe  of  color  in  the  middle  series, 
and  the  deep  tint  of  the  ashes  of  the  upper  beds;  es- 
pecially when  it  is  consdered  that  the  upper  beds  are 
thousands  of  years  younger  than  the  lowest  ones,  and 


that,  as  Prof.  Greene  points  out,  i 

apt  to  be  most  intense  when  the  nJcano  is  ahont  & 
piring.  The  oommennal  importance  of  the  ooloriv 
matter  in  coal-ashM  is  due,  not  so  mndi  to  its  pnseaes 
or  abseooe  as  to  its  fiinishhig  an  (appaientfr  Ma- 
dental)  indication  of  the  nade^UieooaL  AIli^lS 
ash  anthracitee  are  hard  and  wdl  adafrted  fir  ok  is 
blast-furnaces  and  other  fires  which  nqdie  bttar 
heat  and  great  reaslang  power  in  the  fhsL  Tbn^^ 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  with  bat  Httlesn 
and  neither  cnunUe  nor  cake  in  the  hottest  tn.  m 
red-ash  cosls,  on  the  other  baodt  an  soflir.  ■<>* 
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STATrSTK  S  OF  AXTHRAC;iTK   COAI- 

///•/;;.  inthnuilfCisiJ  tint  itsrU  in  H'yoimiu$VfUlFr bri^niiah  (i*>rcf  HIk.SiitUh  i 

jy/.:^-f7/ti  Sr%t rill  l>oiif  h'Uils of  AiUhittritrl'init  wrrr  gtnt  from  Hytnnititf  tUrnit  the Sujit/urhattun 

\thrnrrhniihtl  tothr  Cttriisli-  finrrarkx  (it  Muiuittichirc  AtiUA 
/P'/f/  I »'.//  tir.st  k /*"*•/!  in  Si-ftuffA-i//  i'onnJr 
I /.'f-h  lU iti h  Sntilh.<iisvtt  it  in  Srimyt kiti  t'lmutly 
iHo:<  IkviI  iMi'trfiir.%  hy  .hidtjr  Ft  I  J  ufWilkesfhirre  . 

tK}.:itUjHu.SJiurnuiktrtuuiletl.  nint'Wthifon  loads  ufittal  from  }*ahsviUr  to  fhihtJ 

ami  tfttrr  iim'itv  lltf  Cintl  . 


•fX'  OUTLIiTe  JWAP  orj-Ht/KTH 


PLATE  DC. 


COAL.  313 


Mid  Jare  a.tendenpy  to  melt  ma  hot  Are;  and  de^nbg  a  greater  Aicknefis  of  ooal-etrala  and  coal- 

ade  of  color  m  the  ash  is  a  pretty  good  mdioataon  beds  t£an  ;«iiy  odier  shaft  in  the  world.    It  is  located 

ohara^r  of  the  coal  m  this  respect  on  the  east  bai^h  of  Norwegian  Creek,  on  a  lateral 

^o/fA^ZWi^-Itisprobahlethatthepres-  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Raiht)ad, 

ihiaate  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  but  the  rem-  96  miles  by  nul  from  tide-water  at  PhUadelphia.    lu 

?tS?^^*??^y^^^^^^®^^'?®^»^^?^^.%"^  mouth  is  729  feet  above  tide-level.    The  shaft  was  sunk 


S^  1  T  •      .C  \    if  *k     °^^^  i"  "*P?\  fflze ;  at  1 100  feet  the  Diamond  bed  was 

2000  square  miles,  and,  Bupi)08ing  that  aU  Ae   cut,  16  feet  thick,  also  much  enlarged :  at  1559  feet  the 

bedswere  coextensive  with  it,  contained  about  shaft  had  passed  through  all  the  red-ash  coal-beds  to 


),000,  tons.     The  amount  of  coal  ayailaJUe  the  Primrose  or  gray-ash  bed,  17  feet  thick,  "five  feet 

(^l'^nfJ'l}^!tJ!^c^  f^A'll^^t  TJS  ^J!^  onGmiry  size;  at  1600  feet,  tile  bottom 

,093,817  tons,  of  which  409^97,748  tons  we  pf  the  shaft,  a  bore-hole  was  put  down  376  feet  to  the 

and  sent  to  market  m  the  sirtyyeare  from  1820  bottom  of  the  Mammoth  coal-bed,  here  21  feet  thick-- 

),  inclusive,  as  showu  m  Plate  X.  making  a  total  depth  of  1976  feet,  and  cutting  thirty- 

white-ash  series  of  anthracite  beds  has  four  two  coal-bedtf  in  all,  twenty-three  of  which  were  ova 

I — the  Buck  Mountain,  okidmore.  Manunoth,  2  feet  thick ^makinir  ^  »*»«• 

I       s,  or  Bj  D,  E,  and  F.     (See  fig.  4. )    An- 

Iwu,  5  feet  m  thickness,  called  the  Ross  bed,  A  total  thickness  of  workable  coal  of. 183  feet 

en  traced  in  some  places,  and  named  "C'\  hy  Also  nine  beds  of  coal  below  2  feet ;..!.  lo    " 

friters,  but  it  is  scarcely  extensive  or  distinct  To  which  must  bo  added  the  Skidmore  and  Buck 

I  to  have  a  separate  designation.    (See  fiss.  6,  7,       Mountain  beds  (below  the  Mammoth) ^..^^,  15    " 

).)    An  ouUjnng  branch  of  the  Mammotn  bed  is  Total -..208  feet 

imted  separately  sometimes,  and  called  the  '*  Sev- 

.,"  from  its  usual  thickness^  but  it  is  more  prop-       oito^w^M*.— The  following  statistics  of  the  Pennsyl- 

sdited  to  the  great  bed  with  which  it  is  imme-  vania  anthracite  industry  are  taken  from  the  report  of 

connected.    The  first  in  the  group,  B,  or  the  the  United  States  census  of  1680,  but  are  not  believed 

Mountain  bed,  has  received  little  attention  as  to  be  strictly  accurate.    The  number  of  collieries  is  too 

the  First  coal-field,  where  it  averages  8  feet  low,  and  the  average  output  and  acreage  probably  too 

knoB,  though  its  coal  is  of  good  quality.    In  high.    The  weights  given  have  been  reduced  to  tons  of 

^high  region  and  the  western  end  or  the  Third  2240  pounds,  to  agree  with  those  used  in  this  article : 

t   becomes  very  important,   being   16   feet  in  Total  number  of  separate  establishments  or  col- 

3flB  at  the  Buck  Mountain  mmes,  at  the  ex-      lieries 273? 

eastern  end  of  the  Second  field,  and  increasing  Average  yearly  capacity  of  production,  tons 132,453 

i  of  sometimes  25  to  30  leet  in  the  cen-  Average  actual  product  in  census  year  (ending 

r.*         In  the  vicinity  of  Scranton,  in  the  Third  „  J»ne  l,  1880),  tons 69,721 

unly  4  feet  thick.     On  the  other  hand,  its  ^«'  ^e^*-  of  maximum  capajjity  attained.........  67^ 

^  SkidmorcWharton  (or  D)  bed,  is  8  feet  ^^^  Sttlr^^nrSSi!^^^^^^     *^'^ 

*  ociantpn,  and  contains  excellent  coal;  m  the  Average  amount  of  wages  paid  yearly. 179,414 

loy  field^  it  IS  usually  10  feet  thick,  while  m  the  Average  value  of  materials  used  yearly $23,588 

kiD  region  it  is  but  6  feet  thick,  and  its  coal  is  Average  number  of  acres  of  coal-land  attached 

0  rough  and  slaty  as  to  be  unmarketeble.    The      to  colliery 604? 

th  bed  (B)  is  the  great  bed  of  the  anthracite  re-  B^^o  o'  ▼»!««  o'  y«wly  product  to  total  capacl- 

produces  much  more  of  the  coal  sent  to  mar-  'u^*^^!^^"'^""^"^' *;'• V \** 

i&the.other  beds  combined.   .(See.figJ.)  >^t^r°to^!.!?::!:r^^!.!!!r.:^^:!«.:^^^^^^ 

vmiK       ^es  from  14  tc^t  or  leffl  m  the  fioraa-  value  of  product  delivered  for  transportation... $40,331 ,981 

Ku  20  m  the  \vyoming,  and  m>m  20  to  40  m  Average  value  of  same  per  ton  for  transportation  $1.65 

MABuOV  district,  and  to  much  more  in  local  en-  Amount  of  coal  washed,  tons 1,247,237 

,  but  its  averace  thickness  is  25  feet     It  is  Ratio  of  value  of  product  to  capital,  per  cent...  26*86 

u  Dudght  after  by  all  miners,  and  other  beds  are  S^^^o  ^^.  •^1^*1  o?<^P"^  ^  capacity,  per  cent 67-i» 

lonlywhen thesectionof  thekammothwithinthe  ?^^  ^^  n^LTml^ ^90 

or;8  territoiy  is  being  exhausted.  ^  It  yields  a  hard,  Maxiinumyearly  Opacity' of"aii";im;ria';;i 

ash  coal  ot  great  punty,  which  is  m  demand  for      ported,  tons 86,403,571 

e  use  and  for  otherpurposes  requiring  a  clear,  hot 

Hie  Holmes  bed  (F)  lies  about  100  feet  above  the      The  capacity  of  production  referred  to  means  the 

th.    It  contains  nom  4  to  6  feet  of  hard,  com-  probable  outi)ut  with  present  force  and  appliances. 

uort-firained,  white-ash  coal,  well  adapted  for  ftir-       The  following  summary,  from  the  early  census  re- 

The  I^mrose  (or  G)  bed  is  10  feet  Uiick,  porte  of  1890,  will  serve  to  show  the  increase  in  coal 

(vuuces  a  grav-ash  coal,  softer  than  that  of  the  production,  eto. ,  during  the  last  decade :    Total  pro- 

th,  but  excefient  for  housekeepers' use.   Farther  auction  of  anthracite  coal  during  the  calendar  year 

!  bed  becomes  the  famous  Pittsburg  bed  (or  H)  1889,  40,665,152  tons ;  number  of  employes,  125,229  : 

1  lous  coal-field.  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  $39,152,124;  quantity  of 

>f  the  Southern  coal-field  are  shown' coal  shipped  to  market,  35,407,710  tons;  quantity 

hiwuiituMjjing  oroBB-dection  of  the  Philadeli)hia  used  in  vicinity  of  mines,   4,848,276  tons ;  average 

Mdi      Coal  and  Iron  Co. 's  shaft  near  Pottoville.  number  of  working  days  194;  number  of  collieries, 

i^alL).     This  shaft,  near  the  south  foot  01  342;  value  of  product  at  mines,  $65,718,165.    The 

•  ■ntid       aads  of  Mine  HilL  is  the  deepest  cut  largest  amount  shipped  in  any  one  year  (1888)  was 

„i ^  ^  United  States.  38,145.178  tons. 
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Fia.  It.— B»te  <ii  IneieaM  of  the  Denuud  tot  AutluMite  OmI  In  the  United  B 
Mr.  Josepb  8.  Hum  in  the  above  dumm  (E^.  II)   the  probaUe  nte  nntU  1930.     TtUla  IL  ihinn  0* 
Atm  tbe  nte  of  increase  ia  demuid  smce  1830,  tnd    pneent  number  of  calUenea  in  the  ■    ' 
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PhUUps  lb  SheaGu. 
LevLMlUer&Co. 
Summit  Br.  R.  R.  Go. 
Lykeaa  Val.  Coal  Co. 

Pblla.&R.C.&l.Di>. 

UUlec,  GraelTA  Co. 

PbUa. «  B.  C. «  I.  Co. 


CTood. 

I.  D.  Kurti  Crook. 

Wm.  H.  HaiTli. 


Ednard  Uosklnl. 

'i»  A  Co. 

Hepmr. 

B.  B.  I(«b«r. 

Pbl]a.AB.C.AI.CD. 


lonpli  Bradj. 
F.  Qulnn'. 


uiu^aAi^oib 


BtgUod 


Bldn — 

Oicenbad _ 

Ezcelslot 

milerprtae  ..„._ 

Wivr  Uahakot  Dot. 

HL  Carmel  Bhaft. 

Ralluica 

HelftnMclD  ..... »»  __ 


(  Hakaxot  CkMx<nBu>, 


Noitb  FnoUlQ  No.  1, 


Indian  RlSia. 

Gllberton_ 

BoHon  Run 


Ht.  CameL 

Black  Diamond.... 
HorrlaRidgc....^. 

Ben  FianfcUQ 

Fnnklln 

Bell'i  Tannd 

LociutGap. 

Honllor...^ _„ 


Phlla.&fi.C.ALOlb 


HlaenlaB.*H,0» 


P.  A  R.  R. 
P.&B.R.R. 


May,  AudenriedAOt 
H.  J.  Touiiy. 
EicelaiDF  Coat  U.  Ot, 
EnlerpiiM  Coal  Co. 

PI>lI>.«B.a*1.0> 


IP.iR.,N. 
tc..ftL.V. 
L.V,4.N.C. 


P.  A  R.  I 

ind  UV.  [ 

'  ^- J*-  ^ 

f  P.  4  R,  1 

i.ndL.V.| 
tV.K.B, 


ditS; 


'  If  onlellm  A  On. 


BlckeL 


Orsbec  and  Shcpp, 
Geo.  W.  Jobiu  A  fink 
!mlah  Taylor  A  Oil 
Syketi  A  June*. 
'    ■   RUeyAOo. 

Lchlxh  VaL  ODd<k 


UonWna  Coal  Od. 

"  M.  nealon  A  0* 

m.  Pena  Coal  OB. 

L.  Powell. 

Hvckwber  A  O) 


or  tbe  coal  mhied  at  tbe  dlflbranl  colUerlea,  per  Index. 


:ut]?r  CoIUen  Od, 
.llll9ideCo«lJtU.0D 
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Tabix  II.—(0»nUnuti). 


T 


OoUtorj. 


BallraMi. 


BrMktr  No.  6. 


PlLCMdOo. 


Anthmdtt. 

OVMOWOOd  Mb).  1 


Meadow  Brook 
FMk^-. 


••••  — •••  •••••• 


Mt  FlMMOt..^. 

Qroen  Ridgs... 
Archbald  Shalt .-.■«.— « 
Bloaii  "    .^..M.. 

Taylor 
Ozftyrd 
Dodge 
BellenM 

Oontlnental  " 

Central 

HTdeFark 

Puunond 

Brlibln 


M 

m 


M 
M 
M 


Btom 
Bcnuitoii  Slope... 

Dtamoiid    " 

Ponmore  BreakerN** 


L.AB.B.B. 

W.B.B.; 
OoalOo. 


Of  uwj  Orore «.... 

Unltt*!  Creek  Shaft-. 

Von  8toi8lL>M«Mi 


» ••••*• ••••••«• 


O^ioue  Shaft...— .««.. 
Pine  Brook  Shaft..... 


JemyB  Sbaft—MM* 

Bletler 
XlkHilL 


••••••••• 


•  m—  ••••••••••• 


GABaOHDALB  DnniCT, 

Bddj  Creek — ..—  -..- 
Qruij  Idaad... ........  • 

White  Oak... 
Jennjn  Slope*... 

Shaft 
Whitebridge  TmmeL.. 
CoalBioo£ 
Baeket  Brook  Ko.  L... 
••        "      «  a. 
jsne  Biian....... .».......' 

Bpflng  Brook.M»w.M. 

Toreit  Cltj.— .M.MMMM 

Throop  Shaft. 
FDev  Now  1.... 

M       O 

m   •mi 

Wlnton. MMM.M 

Chestnut  Hill— 
Xlk  Creek.. 

MeaionM.  M...M..  Ml 


.......... 


Oponttor. 


Ftnnii.  C(«l  Oo. 


L.4kB.R.B. 
r  D.AH. 

L.AB. 


K.lt. 

§•1 


.AH.CCo. 
J  D.,  L.  A  ) 
IW.R.  R.; 

L.AB.R.R. 

M 
M 
M 
M 

rD.,L.A> 

tw.B.B./ 


i: 


M 


D.AH.aCo. 

M 


tW.  B.B./ 


D.AH.C.C0. 

L.AB.R.R. 
D.AH.C.C0. 

1W.R.R.; 
D.AH.aCo. 


D.AH.aCo. 

M 

M 
M 
M 

« 

M 
M 

M 
M 


fN.YJJEG.  . 
&W.R.R, 

W.  A.  Ba 

U 


D.&H.C.OO. 

M 

tw.B.  B.; 


W.  Oonnell  A  Co^ 

U  M 

Bridge  Coal  Co^  (llBk). 

W.  T.  Smith. 

O.  S.  Johnion  A  Co^ 

Del4^ack.d(WeetEAJ 


M 

« 


M 

M 
« 
M 
« 
« 


« 
M 


M 

M 
M 
M 
M 


Fenn«|lTaidaUQalOA 

«  « 

DeLAHikLauddOOb 


mika.  It  is  located  in  the  oentaral  part  of  Rhode 
Uand  and  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  being 
found  in  a  belt  of  transition  rodoi  extending  from  New- 
port Neck,  R.  I.,  to  Mansfield.  Mass. ;  but  its  contents 
are^  so  confused  and  broken  that  they  can  scarce^  be 
assigned  to  a  series  of  separate  bed&  In  some  places, 
as  at  Cumberland,  R.  L,  deposits  of  coal  as  much 
as  23  feet  in  thickness  are  found,  but  these  are  of 
so  limited  extent  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  opening 
and  operating  a  mine.  The  coal  of  this  field  was 
worked  as  eanv  as  1808  at  the  Portsmouth  mine,  on 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  been  mined  at  in- 
tenrals  and  in  many  localities  since,  but  never  with 
profit  The  Rhode  Island  coal  is  described  by  Ph>£ 
Charles  T.  Jackson,'  State  geologist^  as  of  rhomboidal 
structure,  due  to  imperfect  crye£Gdlization  by  heat,  its 
analysis  giving  from  77  to  84  per  cent  of  carbon, 
from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  water  and  volatile  matter,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  ash.  The  same  authority 
gives  an  analysis  of  coal  from  the  Muisfield  (Mass.] 
mine,  showing  90  to  92  per  cent  of  carbon,  2  to  4 
per  cent  of  water  and  volatile  matter,  and  4  per  cent 
of  ash. 
An  analysis  of  Cranston  (R  L)  ooal,  I^  Fh>£  Shakr^ 


Sulphur. ......OIM 

Sp.  gTavity...l*839 


Volatile  matter ••••••«    8'66 

Fixed  carbon .••^•..••••M*  82*25 

Ash 6*85 

Hygroscopic  moisture...    8*66 

100^ 


Lack.  Iron  A  Ooal  Oos 

M  «  •(  I 

/Fairlawn  Ooal  Oo^i 
1    (limited).  I 

/D.L.&W.and]>. 
i     H.  Cos. 
D.  N.  Stetler. 
Elk  HiU  Coal  Co. 

Panooast  Ooal  Ooii 

S.Loca8AOow 


DeLAHod. 

M 


1 


« 


m 
m 
m 

m 


m 
m 

M 


Hillside  Coal  AIr.Oo^ 

M  «  M 


John  Jermyn. 
Filer  &  Liver. 

U  M 

Jones,  Simpson  A  Oo^ 

Pierce  Coal  Co.(lim.). 

K  E.  Hendricks  A  OOb 
Thos.  Brennan. 
Horan  A  Healej. 


Ghabacteb  or  Goal  Kikxd  at  CoLLixBixa, 


l-aaidwhit»«ah. 

S— Vreelmming  whltMish. 

A.  kin. 

fih  lOwi 


6— Lorberry  red^ash. 

6—  kens  valley  red-ash. 

7-  vorton, 
f.       oming  red'ash.  i 

OF       -The  graphitic  an- 

ofa     3tts  has  already 

uLiout  400  squajn 


Acoordinff  to  Fh>f.  Lesquereuz^  of  the  Second  State 
(}eolog[ical  Survey^  of  Pennaylvanut,  who  is  the  highest 
authonty  on  fosul  flor^  the  coal-plants  of  this  field 
correspond  with  those  or  the  Salem  and  Mammoth  an- 
thracite and  the  lower  Freeport  bituminous  beds  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  YiRQiNiA  ANTHBAOrns. — ^In  the  south-westeni  por- 
tion of  Virginia  occur  beds  of  coal  proving  by  tneir 
analyses  to  oe  anthracite.  These  deposits  are  in  the 
counties  of  Pulaski  and  Wythe,  etc,  slong  the  souths 
&m  border  of  Little  Walker  Mountain.  Hie  areas  are 
limited.  The  coals  have  been  greatly  disturbed,  and 
in  many  places  are  simply  sofl  coaL  lliis  fact  mter- 
feres  with  their  value,  so  far  as  shipning  to  distant 
points  is  concerned,  but  the^  are  exo^oingly  useful  to 
supply  the^  local  demand  for  domestic  uses,  for  rail- 
roaos,  and  in  the  large  zinoj  and  salt-works  in  the  vicin- 
ity north  of  Martin  s  Station,  in  Pulaski  county,  and 
farther  south-west  The  following  cross-section  shows 
the  presence  of  three  distinct  beds  of  coal,  dipping 
about  20**  south : 

Segnlar  stratified  sandstone. 30  feet 

Large  bed— coal,  12  feet;  slate,  4  feet......  16  "* 

Top  slate. 2^  •* 

Hard  coal U  ** 

Black,  fine  slate 7i  « 

Coal-bed 3i  •* 

Bottom,  hard  black  sandstone. 

The  extent  of  the  beds  b  not  fully  known,  but  thc^ 
are  found  several  miles  to  the  north-eastN^  and  seem  to 
occupy  a  long  and  narrow  belt  runninc;  nnom  near  the 
Potomac  almost  to  Tennessee.  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  true  Carboniferous  coals,  but  to  the  upper  Devo- 
nian (Rogers,  No.  X.)  formation,  and  under  the  true 
oMl-measures  of  Pcnnaylvania,^  Ohio,  and  North-west 
Virginia.  Ledey  speaks  of  this  older  coal-fonnation, 
*' connected  with   Uie   uppermost   Devonian,  White 
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Maantein  sandstone.  No.  X.,  as  oocorring  in  Pennflyl-  In  another  case  in  ihewtmbnfatm^mMmi  hmtm 

vania,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Juniata,"  also  "on  henofaes^  *'the  upper  bong  MDiroitaiiiiiMMii  tfcakmr 

the  Potomac,  below  Cnmberiand,"  in  the  northern  anthnate,  with  only  6  feet  of  slate  betnwa"  (Ap«< 

Taller  of  Middle  Virginia,  and  reaching  its  maximnm  Second  Geol  Swv.  of  IhuuL). 

development  in  Montgomery  county,  in  Sou^em  Yir-  Colorado  Anthbaciis. — Anthiaflito  ooal  ef  md 

ginia.  quality  has  been  found  recently  in  Oa^Mn  eoL,^bL 

ilMlytit  1/ Fir9<»M  ^iitAraeito  [nude  by  Booth  fh,  A^C.Teale  (m  Havdm'MSwwM  BqioHfi^ 

of  Philadelphia].  describe  locations  in  wnich  anthnnte  or  Min-aiitkia 

ffo.      Carbon.  Vol.  matter.  Water.     Aih.     Color  of  Adi.  ^te  ooal  was  found  fiom  2  to  5  feet  in  ^JAtm^    UcfA 

I:::::.  SI     ?:P     SS   ^  ."s'-         t^S'L^Z^!'^'^'''**''^^'*'' 

3 89-47  6-00  O-*)       4-13       Llgkt  brown.         TirrlTiV!^!??^?!.  rPrnln^iln  l..w ..,  ...tl..  .ii.,  i 

4 881»  6-42  0-80       4-06       Dirty  white.  llieMtftlMlte<»»lBOtOolOIBdol»TewoeillWi«ln* 

6 88-09         6-64         0.35      4.92      Brownish.  ed  oonadeiaue  attention ;  new  dmoTOiM  and  fintta 

6......   87-40         6-10         0-45      6-06      White.  derelopments  are  beiiig  made.    Hie  ooab  hava  bas 

7 85-86         6-ao         0-60      7-35  diflooTeied  in  sereral  diffiaent  localitieB,  aD  witUi  te 

Sdd-Aothiiaoitk  Coal  dj  PMrasTLVAMiA.-Aa  ^itao(Qiim]aiMwmt9,h«^ 

important  field  of  semi-anthradte  coal  oocnn  m  Snlli-  «plo»tion  has  been  made  to  ■hwirAe  idataTa  ■«» 

vaTco.,  Pa.    The  Bemiee  ooal-baain  Uee between  Biich  §»"  <""  f?  conformation  nd  lAnitiiicatloo  of  ^  Mfc 

Creek  on  the  north  and  Loyalaock  Creek  on  the  aouth.  ^I.*"?! »  «?*  »  *^  ^!^51^??!L?»*'»~S^*Sj» 

The  ba8ini8canoe-8haped,6mae8longfiomea8tto  west,  •»    "tered  lignite,    of  the  Poat-tteiMewiafei^^ 

but  hardly  one-third  oYa  mile  acroaBT  Coal  B  outcropa  chaMed  m  imposition  by  Uw  a«*i<m  of  heit^^^ihA 

west  of  the  line  of  the  State  line  and  Sullivan  Railroad.  ^.  *"««>  ©^  ^^  ▼o^*^*  "'"*"*IS*  '^if3"'55?' 

This  bed  "B"  has  about  8  feet  of  ooal  in  a  thickness  fe  mcreasmg  the  relaUTO  propoiboa  of  feed  caiboa. 

of  12  feet    A  ao»*ection  of  the  bed,  given  in  i?QX»rt  These  coals  vary  much  inoomM«tionmdi«nBiitbed% 

"GG."  of  the  Second  Geological  Purvey,  is  as  fol-  «nd  even  in  the  same  bed  ;n  Peighbonng  tocahtwa,  oeenr- 

I  °  '  nng  in  all  stages  of  transition  firombitaminonstlmiagh 

Bo;r-.^^n^  thin-hedd^.  nae^o. ^,^,    rtkr^S^Ul^Wf^jLlT^"*^ 

Slate  parting 3"  "  pompara  tive  anal^^ses  demonstrate  this  feet     This  coal 

Bed  B     Coal ~ l"3"  is  found  on  Ohio  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Gtmniaon 

Slate,  with  coal  intermixed. 1"6"  River,  north-west  of  Gunnison,  also  at  Cnated  Bntte, 

.  CoaL 4'0"  on  Slate  River,  where  the  beds  have  been  devekmd, 

The  coal  is  bright,  and  is  a  true  anthracite.    Analyses  »nd  the  coalproven  to  be  of  ensdknt  onafity  (Na  TL 

of  the  whole  fed  and  of  each  bench  give-  •p^w)-  ..The  .bed  has  about  6  feet  ofpye  ood,  Ijm 

W.I*.     T.L-1.  Ku.d<»rb«.  Btdpimr.  A*,  dig^tly  mchnedmthe  mountaiuabout 500 feet abovetiia 

Top  bench 1840      9835      76-788       647  lO^o"^®''-     In  the  Ragged  Mountains^  on  the  jeewit  ln> 

Whole  bed 1*295      8*100      83*344     1*031  6*230  dian  reservation,  about  10  milesnorth-weBt  of  Irwin,v«j 

Middle  bench......i*800      9*650      82*373      *622  5*555  fine  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  oceor.    The  beds  an 

Lower  bench 2*200      9*405      81*267      *618  6*490  from  7  to  11  feet  in  thickness,  With  7  feet  of  vara  ooaL 

By  any  e^ystem  of  classification  the  coal  is  an  anthracite.  They  are  steeply  inclined,  outoopp^ 

Wing  out  the  accidental  impurities,  and  counting  ^^^"^  ??  *f /Pj?  <*f  P»*^  ^^  ^JlTlilS? 

only  the  Uble  constituent  of?he  A  we  have-^  Aen^c? SSe^L^te.*^^^ 

Rxed  carbon 91142  anthracite  coal  occur.    The  beds  are  11  feet  thidc,  with 

This  coal  differs  in  appearance  and  structure  fiom  cently  developed,  has  not  yet  reached  toe  distmotaan  of 

other  Pennsylvania  anthracites.    It  has  a  dull  lustre,  an  anthracite-producing  region,  bat  will  hsre  it  in  the 

and  entirely  lacks  the  conchoidal  fiw^ure.    It  cannot  nearfiiture.    The  following  ana|ynfl<^dM  "    " 

be  run  through  the  ordinary  anthracite  breaker,  as  it  them  to  be  good  anthracites : 
would  all  be  crushed.    A  special  breaker  is  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  plate  with  iron  teeth;  this  descends  and  i.         IJ.        m.      IV. 

ship  fit)m  40,000  to  50,000  tons  annu^.  PUed  carbon 91*90     88*20     74D0   8B« 

The  Proqresnon  from  Anthracite  to  Jaitumtnous.—    ^^ ^^      ^^      ^^     ^^     ^^^     ^^^^ 

In  a  dirertion  across  tne  Usins  northward  from  Bcr-  '^^   Jjjj^   Joaw  iODlW  iw5  l»Sa 

nice  in  Sullivan  county  to  Games  m  Iioga  and  rotter  rvioir  of  aahf'^^'*''^  n r     Mmu^  aiMha.  .>»>      m^ 

counties,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  is  seen  the  transition  *    ^'•'^  •■'•■^ 

fit>m  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal,  the  proportion  of  ffoa,  L  and  H  are  coal  fiom  Anthracite  Cred^;  Na 
volatile  matter  to  fixed  carbon  in  the  different  basins  UL  fiom  Oh-be-Joyfiil  Creek  (these  time  fion  ffy 

den's  Report)  ilioB,  lY.  and  Y.  fiom  Book  GmS; 
No.  YL  from  Crested  Butte. 


being — 

Galnee  basin 1:1*9643 


Blowbnrg  basin J-?*J^  Comparative  anidyses  of  anthracite  fioB  GiDMrton, 

KS   «  z::::::::::::::::::::-^  Pa,.  and  fit>mth7^Wiison county-  -  - 


The  presence  of  an  anthracite  coal-bed  and  a  semi-bi- 
tuminous coal-bed  in  the  same  hillside,  and  only  60  feet  Jf®,*'*"t*' •SSi 

apart,  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  call  for  special  com-  p2tid"^Sn 'JnS 

ment    This  occurs  in  Sullivan  county,  at  Bomice,  and  ^,1^ .V..V!!!!!.'.".  MU 

the  semi-bituminous  tmdetUet  the  anthracite. 
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OiHBR  ANTBBAorrE  Depositb.— There  is  a  bed  of 
■nthiMite  near  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  described  by 
PM!  R  W.  Raymond,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Mining 
OommisBton.  in  his  report  for  1870,  as  a  true  anthra- 
eite,  4  to  5  net  thick,  containing  80 '5  per  cent  of  fixed 
OHDon.  In  another  place.  U  miles  aistant  irom  the 
tmtf  Fka£  Baymond  lonna  anthracite  carrying  88  per. 
Mot  of  carbon  and  5  per  cent  of  ash  of  a  brick-red 
wlor,  the  bed  being  3}  feet  thick. 

Anthracite  is  known  to  exist  at  Skide^te  Inlet,  in 
Qvoen  Chariotte's  Islands,  and  on  the  mainland  about 
40  miles  distant  These  beds  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored, but  the  writer  has  seen  specimens,  said  to  have 
oome  nom  them,  which  were  true  anthradtes  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

Hie  anuyses  in  Table  HI.  show  the  quality  of  the 
eods  from  we  various  deposits  of  anthracite,  boUi  for- 
eigD  and  domestia  Those  of  Wales  and  Ireland  are 
BOt  described  in  this  article.  The  deposit  in  North 
Oarolina  is  local,  and  can  hardly  be  described  as  a 
flald»  Its  analysis,  however,  proving  it  to  be  anthra- 
citiQ.  The  discoveries  of  Western  anthradtio  ^gsates 
are  men  recent,,  but  the  few  localities  mentioned  ihoiw 
the  limited  area  of  anthracite  in  the  world. 

Tablx  nL— ^M^yMi  tf  AnikraeiU  Cbolf . 


Wat«r 

^^^vCHbbO^a   Ott   wO^^l^B 

giKfitj, 

Otfbon. 

and 
▼olatUe 
BMtter. 

Aril. 

Maach  Chunk,  Snminlt  Mlnet. 

1*49 

92.80 

6*42 

1*28 

KemMhonlng.  10-ft.  velii.. 

TlnBAOoa,  Skidmore  Bed,  East 
SoftrXoaf  Honntaln — 

rfi6 

1-67 
1-67 

8600 
921)7 
85-91 

6-40 
6*03 
586 

7*00 
2-90 
8-73 

^Sfl^L^rflff    WMwI^mMn^W 

1-68 
IM 

8b-84 
80-57 

9-60 
716 

5-06 
8-28 

ebsvp  Monntaiii.MMM.. « 

Gold-Hlne  Gap,  flnt  coal  field. 

1*41 

88-15 

10-96 

6-90 

BanahG^^           " 

1-46 

T7-28 

10-57 

12-80 

8baiiioklii...».. .». 

••• 

80-90 

610 

4-00 

WUkMbane,  Waiden'a  Bed.». 

1*40 

88-90 

7-68 

8-49 

Laekawmnna ...... » 

••« 

91-20 

4*50 

4*80 

Vottaville,  Delaware  Company 

1*46 

86-09 

6-96. 

6*05 

••          Nealej*!  Tunnel,! 
Third  Bed — ^/ 

1-66 

89^ 

5*40 

5*40 

Bhodk  Island. 

^nQfVVBBO&Ul.  BwlTlA*            -    
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BrruiiiNons  Coal. 

BlTUMINOUB    Ck>AL-MEASUR£S     OF     THB     UNITED 

States. — The  bitominons  coal-fields  of  this  country 
are  sabdivided  into  four,  and  sometimes  five,  separate 
fields,  varjri^  in  extent  These  fields  include  omy  the 
ooal  of  true  Carboniferous  formation,  and  not  the  more 
recent  coals  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

Appalachian  Field. — The  most  important  field  in 
r^;ard  to  quantity,  and  the  most  valuaDle  in  regard  to 
qiuJity,  is  the  Appalachian,  which  occupies  an  area  of 
59,105  square  miles.     Commencing  with  a  series  of 


small  semi-detached  basins  in  Pennsylvania,  it  extendi 
in  a  j^eneral  south-westerly  direction,  gradually  narrow- 
ing in  its  oourse  until  it  reaches  Alabama,  where  it 
again  widens  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  basin.  The 
peculiar  basin  structure  of  this  field  b  best  seen  in  its 
northern  half  The  upper  measures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  in  Alabama,  are  wholly  Wanting 
south  of  West  Virginia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  re- 
gion occupied  by  this  field  is  an  elevated  plateau  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea  in  Tennessee,  its 
principal  depression  occurring  along  the  Ohio  River  be- 
low Rttsburg.  Its  northern  and  western  edees  have 
suffered  from  denudation,  and  numerous  isolat^  patches 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  once  connected,  indicate  an 
immense  amount  of  loss.  The  absence  of  a  umilar 
raggedness  on  the  eastern  border  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  operation  of  different  forces  m  that  re^on. 
The  field  contains  extensive  changes  of  levd,  espeSalJty 
in  the  eastern  portion,  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
of  these  undulations,  there  are  vast  areas  of  denudation 
in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

The  details  of  this  field  in  each  State  are  given  id 
the  separate  descriptions  following.  The  measures  of 
the  whole  field  are  similar,  being  subdivided  into  the 
Upper  coal-measures.  Barren  measures,  and  Lower 
coal-measures.  The  coal-beds  are  scattered  throush 
these  measures,  workable  veins  being  found  in  each. 
Local  developments  are  noticed  in  some  of  the  beds, 
the  thickness  varying.  The  great  Pittsburg  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  bed,  and  is  continuous  over 
a  large  area.     (Plate  XI. ) 

IiijNOis  Basin.— The  Illinois  basin  has  an  area 
of  47,188  square  miles.  It  occupies  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Illinois,  extending  into  the  western  part  of 
Indiana,  and  covering  the  north-west  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky. Some  authors  think  the  beds  of  ooal  in  this 
basin  are  equivalents  of  corresponding  beds  in  the 
Appalachian  field.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
two  fields  were  originally  connected,  and  that  the  sep- 
aration is  due  to  erosion.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  is  continuous  irom  one  basin  to 
the  other,  but  the  coal-measures  themselves  are  sep- 
arated by  a  wide  gap.  Dr.  Newberry  shows  that  the 
Silurian  rocks  in  Southern  Ohio  constituted  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  long  before  the  Carboniferous  enu  and 
says  the  coal  could  not  have  been  united  in  Ohio. 
Lesquereux  endeavors  to  show,  bv  a  comparison  of 
plants,  that  the  beds  can  be  identified,  but  this  theory 
IS  sometimes  unappreciated  by  geologists.  In  this  field 
the  beds  of  coal  are  not  as  thick  as  in  the  AppalachiaiK 
but  the  number  is  about  the  same.  The  thickness  oi 
the  measure  is  greatly  reduced,  while  the  limestones 
are  more  abundant  The  coals  are  more  apt  to  be  im- 
pure, but  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  workable  beds. 

The  Michigan  Basin.— The  Michigan  coal-basin 
occupies  an  isolated  tract  covering  an  area  of  6700 
square  miles,  located  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State.  There  are  123  feet  of  measures, 
Uie  coal  being  thicker  in  the  centre  of  the  field  than  on 
the  edges. 

The  Missouri  Basin. — ^The  Missouri  coal-basin, 
the  largest  in  area  in  the  United  States,  covers  90,343 
square  miles.  Its  development  has  not  been  carried  as  I 
far,  nor  does  it  contain  as  many  or  as  valuable  seams  of 
coal,  as  the  Appalachian  field.  The  coal,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  not  as  pure,  and  is  full  of  sulphur.  The  great 
advantage  possessed  by  the  field  is  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  Its  coal-beds  over  so  large  an  area  of  coun^, 
much  of  which  b  destitute  of  anv  other  fuel.     The 
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Total  bituminoiu -  TifOtfM 

Anthracite tjjtlljm 

Qrand  total  coal   prodnction  of   tho  United 
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Grand   total  of  hand*   employed   la  coal* 
mining I70,SS 

"Tlie  production  of  coalln  England  «a«,ia  1865,  •4,SCI^ 
401  tons,  Bud  in  1877  it  wM  136,179,968  toot,  aad  ia  1888  il 
waa  169,936,219  toM.  The  Engllah  too,  howerer,  la  IM 
liw,  ThenumberofcoHierieilnlBaOimlMB--"""  "* 
and  in  the  United  SlaUB,  8384." 
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Pennsyt-vania  BrrcuiNous  Coal.— The  great  Ap- 
1  pakchinn  coal-baain  ha»  iU  beginning  in  a  eeriet  of 
.  i   Bmall  detached  coal-fields  io  the  noAhem  central  coun- 

flies  of  Pennsylvania,   and  then  extends  south-west, 
._   through  tho  Slate,  into  Ohio  and  VirgiTiia.    The  an.'* 
""    ■»  Penn^'lTsoia  is  ezt«n«ve,  apreadiog  over  portions 
f  thirty-oDs  counties,  with  a  total  area  of  coal-field, 
B  ffiTen  in  the  table,  of  12.302  lauare  miks.     The 


SS3  COAL. 


fields  are  generally  daanfied  hy  their  geographical   Meararea -^..-.^-^M  ftal 

locatioD.     Beginning  at  the  extreme  north-east  and   Coal  E,  eoke-yafd  aeam...^.^.*. 


••••••••• 


going  westward,  they  are  the  BloBBburg,  Mclnt^.  ^Ji^f:";:"*;:;""" 

Towandaj    Snowshoe,    Clearfeld.   Johnstown,   Broad  g£i,S^*"*^"*  ~^ a 

Top,  Salisbicy,  and  the  main  field  of  Western  Penn-  q^  c,  cemenVt^.^'...'.'.'.".'!!!!!!!!!!!'.! 

Hylvania.    (Plate  XI.)  Measures ^..^ 106^ 

The  BlosAurg  field  is  located  m  Hoga  county,  cover-  Goal  B,  Peacock .....  ^.....^S} 

ing  its  lower  portion,  below  Blossburg.    There  are  five  Measures ,....^ 68    " 

bSs  of  coal  in  a  thicknew  of  333  feet  of  strata.  These  Coal  A,  4  feet,  3  feet,  1  foot  aUte. 1     *•    ...• — 7 

beds  are  alphabetically  designated  as  follows,  and  are  Conglomeiate ^^  _- 

given,  with  their  thickness,  the  lowest  being  Coal  A : 


091  20 


Coal  A,  Bear  Creek  bed 3-3i   feet  In  this  coal-r^on  the  ooal  IB  mo8t)y  used  for  honl 

"    B,'  Bloss  bed 4^-5i  "  consumption  in  the  laige  iron-  and  steel-wmrks  of  the 

•*    b,   Fire-clay  bed li-3J  "  vicinity. 

«    C,  Slate  bed..... 2         '*  The  Broad  Ibp  ooal-basin  is  an  independent  ooil- 

^  ^J^^L^ f^i    «  fi«W,  situated  in  Bedfoiti,  Hontingdon,  and  FnltM 

it  counties,  40  miles  east  of  the  ADeghany  Moontaioa 
The  area  is  81  square  miles.    l%ere  are  Bve  woikaUi 


«4 

U 
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D,  Seymour  bed 3-4J 

E,  Bock  bed 2i-3 


These  beds  yield  a  semi-bituminous  coal  which  is  also  beds  of  coal,  one,  Uie  principal  prodnoiog  bed,  bei^ 

the  character  of  the  next  two  basins.     Coal  C  is  a  sort  from  5  to  10  feet  tld  t 

of  cannel  coal,  of  an  inferior  grade  in  this  location ;  ^be  Salubury  basin,  in  Somerset  oomity,  is  a  short 

farther  west  it  improves.    These  beds  show  ^^reat  uni-  extension  of  the  Cumberland  ooal-field  or  Haq^ui 

formity  in  the  di£Perent  openings.    They  generally  are  it  contains  all  the  coals  of  the  Lower  meaBorea  aal 

level  and  easily  worked,  the  roof  being  verv  good,  several  square  miles  of  the  Pittsboiir  seam. 

Mines  have  been  worked  here  since  1840.    The  best  MaaiFiddof  Watem  PennMjdvamtL—ThB  remain' 

bed  of  coal  is  Bed  B.    The  greatest  dip  of  this  bed  der  of  the  bituminous  ooal-fidds  of  Pennsylvania  ii 

is  10° ;  the  floor  is  fire-clay.    The  production  of  this  contained  in  the  one  laige  field  m  the  aouUi-wvMni 

region  in  1880  was  921,555  tons.    These  coals  are  in  countie&     The  foUowing  description  of  its  areas  aid 


good  demand,  being  excellent  steam  coals,  and  also  beds  is  extracted  from  an  artide  lat^  written  hf  Dr. 

good  for  smithing  purposes.  Chance  of  the  State  Geological  Survey: 

The  Mclnbprt  district  lies  in  the  extreme  north-  '*  The  Upper  Barren  measures  furnish  bat  one  seaa 

eastern  comer  of  Lycoming  county.     The  coal-beds  of  commercial  importance,  the  Washington  bed,  which 

are  located  some  800  feet  above  the  creek  at  Ralston,  attains  its  best  development  in  Washington  awl  Fi^- 

the  central  point  of  the  region.    The  width  of  the  ba-  ette  counties,  but  is  not  persbtent  as  a  workable  seaa 

sin  is  about  six  miles  and  the  length  about  ten  miles,  in  any  other  county.    This  series  of  rooka  oontaini  (sbs 

The  coal-beds  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Blossburgre-  fig;.  12)  several  other  seams,  but  th^  are  nsuallly  wy 

gion,  three  of  them  being  of  workable  thickness.   The  thin  and  of  poor  quality,  although  one,  the  Wajneibaig 

mines  are  worked  similarly  to  those  of  the  Blossburg  *^A*'  bed,  may  prove  workable  over  a  small  area  in  li^ 

region,  except  that,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  coal-beds  ette  county. 

al^ve  the  surrounding  countr3r.  long  planes  are  neces-  **  Upper  Productive  Ooal'Meaaurei.^'Thib  Waynes' 

sary  to  lower  the  coal  to  the  railroaa.  burgpcKl  is  a  seam  of  great  importance  in  Grhbm 

The  Thxoanda  coal-basin,  in  Bradford  county,  has  andWashington  counties,  attaining  also  a  good  thick* 

one  seam  of  coal,  found  in  the  neighboring  Mcintyre  ncss  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland,  holdiiig  the  fifth 

basin  and  similarly  situated,  occupying  the  uppermost  place  amon^  the  productive  ooal-eeams. 

portions  of  the  mountains.  **  The  Uniontown  bed  is  locally  workable  in  iMits  of 

The  Snowshoe  region,  located  in  Centre  county,  west  Fayette  and  (}reene  counties.    It  is  of  little  import^ 

of  Bellcfonte,  occupies  a  basin  eight  miles  in  length  and  ance,  as  are  the  Sewicklev  bed  and  the  Bedstone  bed: 

four  in  width.    There  are  five  veins  of  coal,  three  of  which  latter  is  also  locally  workable  in  Weatmoreiaaa 

them  being  workable— viz.,  beds  E,  C,  and  A.  and  Allegheny  counties,  with  an  average  thickness  of 

Coal  E,  5  feet  good  coal.  ^«?}n?  *^t^ .?t*^       u  j  •  •*!.    i ^       j      _*      1-.U. 

*i    jy\  1    •<  "The  Pittsbur;e[  bed  is  the  best  and  m^  vahnttB 

"    C'  6    "    with  slaty  partings.  seam  of  the  bituminous  coal-area.  ^  It  ranges  from  6  to 

"    B,  4i  "    bony  and  slaty  coal.  12  feet  in  thickness,  and,  according  to  my  esthnatili 

"    A,  6-3^  feet  of  good  coal.  contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  available  bitominoai 

This  coal  is  semi-bituminous  in  its  character,  and  wdl  «>^  >.  ^^^^}'^^  i.?*i"^^n®*k^^w!!flL^ 

adapted  for  steam  and  rolling-mill  purposes.  f>^?<l  i°  Fayette,  Washington,  Allegheny,  Westmoie- 

T^e  Clearfield  region,  situated  on  thTMoshannon  land,  and  Greene  counti^  smaU  areas  also  oowi^^ 

Creek,  in  Clearfield  county,  has  lately  become  noted,  Indiana,  Somerset,  and  Bwm  countoes.    pe  pnri» 

and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  small  out-  ^^^.^  ^"^^  £.^H^*  *2r  ^^  eydtot  dby^ctCT j)f 

lying  coal-basins  of  the  State.     There  are  three  work-  ?oke  made  from  itr-the  femous  Con»rfbviIle--«nd« 

able  seams  of  coal,  5  feet.  4*  feet,  and  4  feet  in  thick-  '^  ?«"^^^."T®  valuable  than  wy  other  aeuB.    In 

ness.    The  latter.  Coal  D,  is  principally  worked.    The  5^«  of  Washmgton  county  and  m  Greene  own^  b- 

beds,  being  leveUre  easily  worked;  have  a  good  solid  ^^P^^  ^""^^  ^°®*"^  »  ^"^  thickne«  of  overlying 

roof,  drain  themselves,  and  need  no  artificial  ventila*  Pleasures.  w        _     t«  t«j:- a — * 

lion.    The  coal  is  of  exceptionally  good  character.  .^^^  ^^"^J&^StiZ^LjT.^ 

The  Johnstown  region,  located  in  Cambria  county,  ««i.Butler  <»'^£«,^^«f™f.,2^^  f^tZ 

contains  five  beds  of  coal,  shown  in  the  foUowing  «£  fl^'^^^^^r^^^^J^Tf  IS^^ 

tion  in  their  descending  o^er :  «^"^  ^"^^  ^^"""^  ~^"^«»  there  is  also  •  smdl  a«» 


Gtr  of  mioable  ooal  in  these  measurea.  It  will  prob- 
BUybe  worked,  principally  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
Lower  Productiix  Coal-Meatureg. — In  Fayetle  and 
WeeUooreland  counties  the  coals  of  this  aeries  contain 
a  larRS  amount  of  available  coal ;  in  Allegheny  county 
the  Freeport  cools  will  fumish  a  large  supply,  but  they 
are  always  of  inferior  quality. 

"The  Millerstown  bed  is  locally  wcricable  in  Bntler 
county.     It  will  be  mined  to  meet  the  local  demand. 

"The  Freeport  Upper  ooal  is  workable  in  parts  of 
fifteen  counties.  It  Airuisbes  some  eicellent  coal,  is 
ofl«n  a  superior  coking  coal,  and  in  the  western  coun- 
ties is  always  a  strone  Bt«am,  and  ofton  a  good  gas, 
eooL  A  small  area  of  this  seam  in  Ciarion  county  is 
of  a  'block'  character,  and  the  coal  has  been  used  raw 
in  a  small  furnace  (10'x33''''|  to  smelt  the  limestone 
cartxmatfi  ores.  This  bed  ranks  third  among  the  pn>- 
dnctive  Beams. 

"The  Freep<»t  Lower  coal  is  a  bed  of  great  import- 
ance in  Jefi^Bon,  Indiana,  Clearfield,  Cunbria,  Arm- 
strong, Centie,  aod  Allegheny  counties,  and  workabls 
in  parts  of  Beaver.  Butler,  Glk,  Blair,  Cameron,  West- 
moreland, and  Fa^etto  counties.  It  rsuks  fotu^ 
among  the  productive  seams,  and  will  fumish  a  laige 
supply  of  flood  steam,  coking,  and  gas  cools,  the  clu- 
iaot«r  vaiyinK  with  the  locality. 

"Neaily  all  of  the  cannel  coal  in  Pennsylvania 
ooonrs  at  the  hnriion  of  tlie  KittanninK  Upper  coal 
Itifl  theoelebrated'Dailineton'  bed.  The  seam  oftm 
consists  partly  of  cannel  and  partly  of  bituminous  ooal, 
but  is  most  frequently  a  bituminous  ses*n  of  fair  qual- 
ity, attaining  workable  thickness  in  parts  of  Butler, 
ArmstronK.  SomcTset,  Beaver  (cannel),  Indiana,  Jef- 
ferson, EUc,  and  Lycoming  counties.  It  holds  the 
seventh  place  amone  the  productive  searn^ 

"The  Kittanning  Midiile  coal  becomes  locally  work- 
able in  Butler,  lAwrence,  Jefferson,  Armstrong,  Elk, 
C^uneron,  and  Clarion  counties.  It  will  furnish,  prob- 
abbr,  one-half  as  much  coal  as  the  Kittanning  Upper 

"The  Kittanning  Lower  ooal  in  twenty-two  counties 
attains  a  workable  thickness,  and  lies  above  water-level, 
fevorably  situated  for  mining.  Along  the  Allegheny 
escarpment  it  is  an  exccUent'coking  mal,  and  m  the 
western  counties  often  a  good  gas  coal,  and  always  a 
strong  steam  coaL  In  pomt  of  production  it  nrohebly 
ranks  second  only  to  the  Pittsburg  bed ;  but  the  Free- 
port  Upper  coal  may  possibly  equal,  or  slightly  exceed, 
It  in  the  amount  of  easily  accessible  coal.  It  avcrB£CS 
from  2  to  4  feet  in  the  western,  and  from  3  to  fi  feet  in 
the  eastern,  counties. 

"The  Clarion  bed  is  formed  in  two  subdivisioDS  in 
some  of  the  western  counties,  its  upper  split  being 
known  as  the 'Scrub-grass' coal.  Its  output  will  prol> 
ably  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  satis^  the  local 
demand.  It  sometimes  furnishes  coal  ot  excellent 
quality,  but  the  bed  is  usually  quite  thin. 

"The  Brookville  bed  is  bed  'A'  of  the  Allegheny 
escarpment  counties.  It  will  be  about  equally  pro- 
ductive with  the  Kittanning  Upper  scam,  hut  often 
fumishea  a  very  sulphurous  fuel. 

"Conglomerate  iS'«-i«t.— The  Mercer  Upper  and 
Lower  coals  are  workable  over  limited  areas  in  I^w- 
renoe,  Jefferson,  McKeon,  Elk,^  Mercer,  Venango,  and 
perhaps  in  Forest  county.  Excepting  in  McKesn, 
where  their  proximity  to  market  enhances  their_ value, 
and  in  Mercer  county,  where  they  attain  their  best 
development,  they  are  of  little  importance.    In  Elk 


(IM.  1&— -MlMMJiuni*  Cba/<  of  Penntylrania  [from  Btaoai    ^  Jefferson  they  wUI  yield  a  conuderabLs  tomuuc^ 
0«oL  Survey,  by  H.  U.  Chanoe]. 
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but  in  the  lalter  county  at  least  this  will  be  applteJ 

almost  Gxeliifiivvly  to  meet  tlie  local  demand. 

"  The  Quakertown  coal  is  workable  over  a  Bmall 
area  in  Mercer  county. 

"The  Sharon  coal  in  Mercer  county  is  a  bed  of 
great  value,  but  its  available  area  wiU  be  exhausted  hi 
the  near  future.  This  horizon  will  furnish  a  small 
amount  of  coal  in  Crawford  and  Warren  oounties,  but 
in  the  latt«r  county  it  is  thin  and  of  inferior  quality, 

"The  area  actually  covered  by  the  bituniinoufl  coiil- 
meaaurcs  in  Pennsylvania  is  about  0000  square  miles. 
The  Upper  Productive  scries  extends  over  but  a  small 
fhictional  portion  of  this  area  -,  the  Barren  measures 
extend  over  a  considerable  area,  hiding  beneath  a  thick 
covering  large  areas  of  the  coals  of  the  Lower  Produo- 

'  crwise  easily  accesaible." 
TAHi.r 


BmiHiNous  CoAiB  a  Uabtluiii.— The  GnA^ 
land  eoal-Jidd  in  Allegheny  oomi^,  Hd.,  ii  30  idei 
long,  and  baa  an  average  Dteadth  of  4t  iiuk&  III 
northern  end  reaches  into  PesovlTSiiia,  and  ittiCMlk- 


_     -- im,"  i>  12  feet  thick  btbi 

centre  of  the  field,  U  feet  in  many  places,  and  qoie 
regular.  Itproduoee  from  5000  to  6000  Uamtttai 
per  acre.  The  maximnni  titickneaa  of  CafbcmifwM 
strata  is  about  12U0  feet,  >nd  thera  an  tlui^bedauf 
coal,  aggregating  TO  feet  in  thicknen,  bntmoatofthiB 
are  too  thin  to  mine.  Theprodoctoi  tbisre^^isvd 
known  in  the  market,  as  it  lias  been  mined  anoe  IStt. 
In  1880  there  were  twen^  mining  oompanies  opentiv 
here,  and tbeiraggTeKat«oatputwu2|136,ie0hsi&  B^ 


udestheBig 


„ , other  bede  of  ouiLMdim 

accompanying  doae-sectioD,  by  FhiUp  T,  I^jni: 

Tabu  X.—Oniu-Mttim  »v  t>nf.  PkOf  T.  IkMH. 
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Muia  C(«I  H.  Pltutiuiir.... 
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I'M.  13.— Hap  ot  Haryland  Ooal-Odda. 


6  feet,  and  2  feet,  in  a  thit^neas  of  2S0  feet  Tk 
lowest  seam  is  the  Bluebpugh  ooaL  whidi  ia  m  tn 
branches,  reepectively  32  iocheB  aitd  8  iitdMa  tUck, 
separated  by  12  to  16  incheeof  ahale.  The  not  (MB 
is  the  Parker  coal,  2  to  2}  feet  thick  and  36  feet  hickE 
The  PoweU  seam  is  30  feet  higher,  and  nid  to  btU 
feet  thick.  The  Percy  seam,  20  feet  higW,  onilaiM 
30  inches  of  coaL  The  fifUi  bed,  the  EULia 30 M 
higher  and  4  feet  thick.  A  nzth  bed,  the  Btuli  Ba 
coal,  2  feet  thick,  is  still  higher.  Cnweaectioiia  ihw 
that  the  whole  system  of  coaJ-measnrea  ia  lepwaHJ. 
up  to  the  highest  valuable  final  nram.  bat  without  di 
overlying  second  series  of  Bamn  meaanrea  femd  am 
the  Ohio.  The  coal-beda  of  the  Upper  ooat-meaaom 
are  here  in  their  greatest  magnitnde;  the  aeama  faiai 
in  the  Barren  measures  are  atao  oikimd;  aodthoM 
of  the  Lower  eoal-measarea  are  unsB,  o^Dg  apUt  if 
into  a  large  number  of  thin  aeama. 

CumbeTlandooaliBatrueMmi-lntDaiiiKnia.  Tbecnl 
is  all  taken  Irom  the  mine,  fine  and  ooane,  and  a  nol 
separated.  It  is  jetblackand  ha8B^[laaqr^>peataaMi 
it  IB  Iriable,  and  becomes  pnlToiaed  in  emna^pf  tna^ 
portation  and  haodJing.  The  diataaoe  fiom  bda-wiM 
to  Cumberiand  ia  178  miles,  and  toRedmontaOSnil* 
By  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  the  diataaoa  is  IN 


lAMUt  XI.-A»^ttM  By  Pro/.  W.  B. 

Begm^. 

il:-L 

"• 

i 

7-« 

jl*i(Atalai«n'>Cnek,3duam].    74iM 
p«I(Hudr 00., lower wBin). IVii 

Table  Z.U.—ShipmfnU  0/  Coal  from  tht  Cumberland 
Region  of  Maryland  from  1874  to  1889. 

Long  toDB, 


U  01  ViEGDOA.— There  are  several  detached 
ld§  in  the  MeeoEoio  rocks  of  Virginia  east  of 
kphany  Monntaina.  The  latest  anil  beet  ac- 
01  Uiem  IB  contMnvd  in  a  paper  publiebed  in 
y  Oswald  J.  Heiniich,  E.  M.,  Iroin  which  the 
Dg  abstract  is  made ;  The  Richmond  deposit,  or 
md  coal-baain,  generally  known  as  the  Rich- 
Qoal-field.  is  ^  &r  the  most  important  of  these 
It  extends  from  the  northern  cotmty-lines 
I  and  Henrico  counties,  across  the  James 
■AK      sni.— ^«<MMl  Pnduetien  «hI  Bhtpmait*  cf  Coat  fn 


1879 

1,-,TO.668 

188». 

2,610,478 

itaidmendOaalBMt^ktnMiiftOOOPMmd*. 
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l.fi25J>M 
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( Tot.1  amount,  aceorfing  10  R.  C 
I     Taylor'!  sad  other  reports. 

67,061 

6^-f. 

S9^1 

PreviouB  to  IMl  Deep  Run  pro- 
duced about  18,000  I01U,  tolen 
u  avenge  until  1M7,  when  the 

_ 

14,3(»'' 

1 

£ 

IgflOO" 

23.U2 

67.061 

110^18 

lM,((6a-B: 

" 

»W>- 

5 

127,407 

136,121-78 

Iha  evacuaaon  of  Richmond; 
amount  est.  from  IMS  to  1S&2  b; 

29,148 

1,100  (A 

107,93»-W 

II  mated  by  htuUng  la  wagona 

- 

ifl.eo8 

42/WO-t. 

41,82818 

woo- 

7,B31'02 

104,788-16 

113,06718 

B,  A  D.  K.  R„  no  rcporu  kept  to 
oonsequpDcE  of  depreciation  o( 

- 

■^^ 

43,190 

40,JM«1 

1,««0- 

lW,441-a) 

m,742U7 

— 

SD/XO" 

63,812-72 

78,72M1 

B.  i  D.  R  R.,  the  ume  reason  as 

- 

1»JM 

3S,n3 

MfiiMO 

~ 

4,6SMI1I 

«,272«> 

70,911-80 

E.  F.  4  P.  R.  R.,  no  coal  ahlpped 
during  the  war,  the  Deep^nn 
mlnee  belongln*  to  ft  Koithem 
company. 

414G0 

19,700-1 

lB,S81-24 
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M^aitMO 

WiBlS 

7B0,217-81 

USI^KMl 

taifla 

SB0,7a6-HI 

bjuifiioti 
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Kver  to  the  Appomattox  River,  lying  in  Powhatan,  over  24  miles  of  it  in  the  main  bod|y.    TIiewidtliTiM 

but  mainly  in  Chesterfield  county.     About  11  miles  from  7i  to  10  miles,  comprising  in  all  in  area  of  iboot 

west  of  Richmond  it  extends  upon  both  sides  of  the  189  square  miles.    At  least  tro  woikable  beds  of  eod 

James,  but  mainly  upon  the  south.    Its  shape  some-  are  known  to  exist  in  this  Insin.    The  lower  is  566  ftet 

what  resembles  the  contour  of  a  plum,  with  its  pedun-  from  the  granite  floor,  and  is  from  3  to  5  ieei  thkk,  lau 

de  pointing  north,  formed  by  a  narrow  branch  extend-  the  upper,  or  Big  bea,  is  from  20  to  40  feet  tldck.  T\» 

ing  northward  from  Tuckahoe  Creek  for  about  6  miles,  distance  between  the  two  beds  is  abcmt  50  ftet   A 

averaging  about  1  mile  in  width.    Including  the  nortli-  third  bed.  1  foot  thick,  Ues  about  midway  between  thca. 

am  spur,  the  leni2:th  of  this  basin  is  about  31  i  miles.  The  Big  bed  is  frequently  s^t  into  two  divisioiis,  vilk 

Table  XlV.^AfuUysea  tf  Oool  from  th€  Bkhmond  Batim,' 


SOUTH  OF  JAMES  BIYSB. 


Name  of  Pit 


XABTSSN  OXJTCSOP. 

Clover  Hill  (Coxe's  Mines). 


if 
n 


ti 

M 


I 
I 

I 

3 


Stone  Henge 

Creek  Company  Shaft 

Mills  &  Beed,  Creek  Shaft..... 

Greenhole  Shaft 

Midlothian,  average 

new  shaft. 


20 


M 
M 
U 


M 


M 
U 
U 


screened 

900-ft.  shafL... 


u 

M 


I 


Grove  Shaft, 

1875,  screened...... 

^Midlothian,  average..- 

Maidenhead 

English  Co.,  old  shaft ■ 

'*         "    middle  bench..... 

"         "    top  bench 

Chesterfield  Mining  Co 

Willis's  Pit  (£tna  Shaft) 

WESTEBN  OUTCROP. 

Powhatan  Pits - 

Scott's  Pit ...... 


Qj  whom  Aoalyied. 


Prof.  Johnson. 

W.  B.  Bogeis 

G.  W.  Andrews. 

W.  B.  Rogers 

Prof.  Johnson. 

Yv .  a»  XkOgeio  •.•*.••■••••  .•••.. 


<« 


Prof.  Johnson. 

It  M 


•••••••*•  .«••.• 


U 
41 


M 
U 


B 


.  Silliman  and  O.  P. ) 

Hubbard...  •.....—••••  J 

J.  H.  Alezander.a.****  •••••. 


A.S.MoCreath. 

M  « 


W.B.Boger8 


M 
U 


II 


Prof.  Johnson. 
Clemson 


W.B.  Rogers. 


>gei 


Moiitor*. 

YoUrtUe 
lUttar. 

Vixed 

OttiMML 

AA. 

Solphar. 

1-339 

30-964 

56*831 

10-132 

%Li 

— 

29-12 

65-52 

5-36 

^ 

.- 

38-50 

55-00 

6-50 

.. 

— 

86-50 

5870 

4-80 

«. 

1*460 

26-788 

60-30 

8U7 

no 

— 

38-60 

hTdO 

3-60 

,m^ 

— . 

,3117 

67-83 

2-00 

mmm 

2*455 

29-738 

53-012 

14-737 

-068 

0-670 

31-208 

56*40 

9-44 

21»6 

1-785 

34*295 

54-063 

9-656 

-902 

1172 

27-278 

61-083 

10-467 

— 

2D00 

31-62 

58-26 

T^ 

— 

— 

31-60 

61-10 

7-10 

— 

1-08 

38-23 

54-27 

6*47 

1-62 

ro6 

86-49 

46-702 

16-7^ 

8-28 

— 

32-83 

63-97 

3-20 

°^ 

— 

35-82 

53-36 

10-82 

.... 

— .. 

28-40 

66*50 

510 

^1. 

— 

28-80 

61-68 

9-52 

.- 

1*896 

28-719 

58-794 

8-634 

1-967 

28-80 

66*60 

4-60 

— 

32-33 

59-87 

7«) 

^^ 

— 

3370 

60-86 

5-06 

— 

69M 

Tim 

61-50 

63«) 

68*879 

61*40 

69-83 

07719 

65-8A 

63-7U 

71*660 

66'310 

681» 

0074 

62-406 

6n7 

64-18 

71-00 

71-20 

67^496 

71-20 

—         «r07 


NOBTH  SIDB  OF  JAUIEB  BIYBB. 


SA8TBBN  OUTCROP. 

Carbon  Hill,  bit.  npper  seam.... 

"         "     second  seam  .......•• 

"        "     carbonite 

**        "     average 

**        "     natural  coke..* 

**         "     carbonite 

WESTEBN  OUTCBOP. 

Anderson's  Pits  (Dover) 

(I  (I  14 

T.  M.  Bandolph 

Coalbrookdalo 

"  Istseam.... 

**  3d  seam 

**  4th  seam 

Cranches,  npper  seam 

Waterloo 

Deep  Ban  Basin 

FOB  C0MPABI80N. 

Westmoreland,  Pa.,  Qm  Coal.... 
Campbell's  Creek,  W.  Va.,  splint 

"  "2d  seam 

•'  "      3d  seam 

Ouinelton,  Qtm  Coal 

Baymond  City 

Lingan,  Cape  Breton 

Newcastle,  England. 


O.  J.  Heinrich. 


M 


U 


Prof.  Johnson.. 
II  II 


Dr.W.Wallace,  of  Glasgow 


W.  B.  Bogers. 

Clemson    

W.  B.  Bogers. 
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II 

M 
It 
it 
M 
M 


M 
M 
M 

<l 
U 
M 

M 


......  ••••■•.••••• 


....•t  ••••••  .«•••• 


Booth  &  Garrett. 
Biverside  Iron  Co 
W.  B.Boprs 


.•••••••••a. 


Ford 

Vinton.... 

Chandler. 
II 


McCreath. 


1*40 

0-40 

1-57 

1785 
1-116 
1-56 


••• 
••• 

1*30 
1-88 


0-69 


20-60 

18-60 

9-64 

23-959 
11-977 
14-26 

28-30 
26-00 
30-50 
29-00 
24*00 
22-83 
2470 
21-33 
30-00 
26-80 
26-16 

81*45 
35*64 
32-24 
33*68 
35-10 
3300 
35-20 
3270 
80-29 


60-80 

71-00 

79-93 

59-976 
75-081 
81*61 

66-78 
64-20 
66-15 
66-48 
70-80 
54-97 
65-50 

Berm 

64-60 
56*20 
69-86 

61*45 
61-07 
64-16 
5776 
62-90 
60-10 
60-80 
65*56 
64*69 


1T20 

IQrdO 

8-86 

14-28 

11-826 

02-24 

4-92 

9-80 
8-36 
4-62 
5-20 

22-20 
9-80 

22-60 
6*40 

18*00 
6*00 

6-80 
1*41 
3*60 
8-66 
2D0 
6*90 
4*00 
175 
2-81 


Notda- 
teim'd. 

OmiBid- 
eimble. 


(^88 


1D4 


1-82 


78D0 

61-00 

88^ 

74-850 
86'907 


7170 
74-00 
691» 
71-00 
70D0 
7717 
75-30 
78«7 
TOOO 
73130 
74-80 

67« 
62-48 
0778 
66-30 
64-00 
OTtIO 
64-80 
OT30 
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bom  5  to  10  feet  of  slate  and  sandstone  between.  The 
beds  pitch  at  andesvamng  from  20"*  to  60"*  or  70^  but 
the  ftverage  pitcn  may  be  assumed  to  be  25^  to  35  . 

The  ''rtrike"  or  course  of  the  measures  is  about  N. 
12?  to  15^  £.  Although  this  coal  hafi  been  known  and 
oaed  anoe  1700,  it  is  still  almost  untouched,  onljr  about 
600  acres  of  the  120,960  in  the  field  having  been  ex- 
DMUrted.  "  These  500  acres  are  principally  divided  into 
■boot  mx  localities — ^namely,  the  mines  about  Carbon 
HiD,  National,  Midlothian  and  vicinity,  and  Clover  Hill, 
apcm  the  line  of  the  eastern  outcrop,  at  the  extreme 
northem  and  southern  points,  and  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  border-lme  of  28  miles  in  extent ;  also  for  about 
10  or  12  miles  upon  the  extreme  northem  point  of  the 
weBtem  outcropjin  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  and  the  mines 
Booth  of  James  Eiver;  in  all,  say  38  to  40  miles  of  out- 
oop,  the  dicumferential  line  of  the  basin  being  about 
75m]]e&"  The  coal  of  this  basin  yields  about  9000  feet 
of  gas,  of  14  candle-power,  per  ton.  Three  varieties  are 
bSxiiL  often  in  close  connection — viz.,  glance  coal,  a 
deep-black,  glasqr,  very  brittle  coal,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  haraened  pitch ;  lamellar  coal,  a  brownish-olack 
BobstaDoe  of  a  dull  resinous  lustre  and  comparativdy 
too^rh ;  and  fibrous  coal,  a  minenJ  charcoal  occurring 
in  thin  layers  between  the  other  two. 

The  same  coal,  but  of  an  inferior  character,  being 
nnoch  contaminated  with  iron  pyrites,  occurs  near  Farm- 
fille,  where  several  seams  from  1}  to  6i  feet  thick  have 
been  partly  explored.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
fidd  extending  from  Danville  into  North  Carolina. 

The  Richmond  basin,  although  so  slow  in  develop- 

;,  lies  so  dose  to  tide-water,  and  contains  so  large 

»  quantity  of  excellent  coal,  that  it  must  become  an 

important  mining-fidd  in  the  near  friture.    (See  Tables 

The  Acgma  dqpotiu  extend  fix)m  Mount  Yemon  to 
the  Maasaponax,  40  miles,  their  greatest  widdi  at  Poto- 
mac Grc^k  or  at  the  Massaponax  River,  about  8i  miles — 
oomprising  in  all  a  superficial  area  of  174  sauare  miles. 

The  FamwSle  daoagits  contain  the  two  isolated  basins 

n  the  north  ana  south  side  of  the  Appomattox  at 

vi     iviUe,  in  Cumberland  and  Prince  Edward  counties, 

I      vfn  as  the  Farmville  coal-basin:  length  about  13 

Sand  average  width  2  miles.    Thpir  area  is  oom« 
to  be  about  20'5  square  mile& 


The  JFhtomac  deposits  form  the  most  northem  part 
of  this  (western)  division.  Commencing  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  they  extend  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac  above  the  falls,  through  the  counties  of  Fair- 
fax, Loudoun,  and  Fauquier,  to  Robertson's  River  in 
Culpeper.  Their  len^  is  74  miles,  and  greai^st 
width  14}  miles,  making  the  entire  area  of  countiy 
covered  by  this  formation  about  651  square  mile& 

The  BarbourtviQe  Jldd  is  a  small  area  in  OraiijB;e 
county,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rapidan,  of  an  eUip- 
tical  snape,  about  9  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  with  an 
area  of  14  square  miles. 

The  Jama  Rwer  deposits  contain  several  ooourrences 
of  the  formation  about  Warminster,  on  both  sides  of 
the  James  River,  extending  into  Nelson,  Buckingham, 
and  Fluvanna  counties.  Tnev  consist  of  isolated,  nar- 
row patches  stretching  for  about  18  miles,  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  fluvanna  county,  about  the  Hard- 
ware River,  with  a  width  of  about  5  miles,  to  a  distance 
of  about  1  mile  bdow  Warminster,  on  the  James.  The 
area  is  about  40  to  45  square  miles. 

The  DanmUe  deposits  extend  from  Falling  River,  in 
Campbell  county,  across  the  Staimton  River,  through 
Pittsylvania  county,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Dan  River, 
just  above  Danville,  having  an  area  of  260  to  272  square 
miles. 

The  Dan  River  deposits  have  an  area  of  about  14 
mile& 

The  principal  rocks  in  the  Virginia  Mesozoio  forma- 
tion  are  sandstones  and  shales  of  various  grades  and 
colors ;  occasionally  conglomerates  and  Hmestones,  fire- 
clays and  igneous  rocks,  are  met  with. '  In  some  places 
the  iicneous  rocks  have  penetrated  the  series  or  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  which  display  a  great  variety  of  color, 
texture,  and  solidity  in  rapidl:r-changing  strata.  The 
coal  of  the  beds  is  mostly  bituminous  in  character, 
caking  readilv,  and  is  excellent  for  gas-making.  It  con- 
sists of  thick  laminae  of  bright  iet,  highly  resinous, 
often  alternating  with  thinner  duU-black  laminsQ.    Its 

rdfio  gravity,  according  to  Pro&.  0.  P.  Hubbard  and 
Silliman,  is  1*292,  according  to  Prof  Johnson, 
1  *246 ;  and  it  weighs  2075  pounds  to  the  cubic  yard. 
It  contains  from  30  to  38*5  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter, 
59  to  66  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  an  average  of  5*58 
per  cent,  of  ash,  and  0*6  to  1*7  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

The  Mesozoic  anthradte  is  hard,  of  iron-black  color, 
sub-metallic  lustre,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  closely  re- 
sembles the  true  anthracite,  especially  in  the  Dan  Kiven 
deposits. 

West  Virginia. — ^In  proportion  to  its  dze,  no  State 
surpasses  this  in  the  variety  of  coals  and  area  of  coal- 
measures.  Out  of  fifty-  four  counties,  but  six  are  destitute 
of  coal.    In  manvj  however,  the  coal  is  deeply  buried. 

The  First  coal-fidd  is  the  Potomac  basin,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Cumberland  coal-field  of  Maryland.  At 
Piedmont^  Mineral  co.,  the  Pittsburg  seam  is  worked 
14  feet  thick,  having  a  1  i-inch  slate  parting  4  feet  from 
the  fioor.  Tne  entire  thickness  of  coal  is  mined,  but  a# 
it  is  here  semi-bituminous,  having  lost  a  portion  of  its 
volatile  matter,  it  is  unfit  for  gas-making.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  steam  coaL  The  next  is  the  Preston 
covnty  basin.  The  Upper  Freeport  bed  is  woiked 
here.  At  the  Austin  mine  the  coal-seam  is  8  to  9  feet 
thick,  but  only  the  lower  4  feet  is  first-gualitv  coaL 
The  coal  is  coked.  The  Kingwood  coal  is  worked  4i 
feet  thick.  The  Afonongahda  basin  has  five  beds  of 
coal— tlie  Lower  Freeport,  41  feet;  Pittsburg,  10  feel 
(9i  feet  dear  coal);  Bedstone,  5  feet;  Sewickley,  6 
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feet ;  Wa}iie8bTirfi:,  5  to  6  feet  The  Pittobuiff  bed  is 
tbtf  only  one  worked  to  any  extent  In  this  l>afiin  it 
makes  valuable  ^as  coal,  but  is  high  in  sulphur.  The 
coke  is  hard  ana  tough.  Near  Clarksburg,  Harrison^ 
oo,  the  Pittsburg  bed  is  found'  9  feet  thicL  Near* 
Wheeling,  Ohio  co.,  the  same  bed  is  from  5  to  7i  feet 
thick  (5  feet  worked). 

Gas  coals  are  mined  in  Marion,  Taylor.  Bitchie,  and 
Preston  ooimties,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  RaUroad.  The  beds  are  from  6  to  11  feet  thick. 
The  Clarksburg  region  contains  very  rich  beds,  from  10 
to  12  feet  thicL    They  anal3rze  as  follows : 

Clarksburg  bed.     CanneL 

YolatUe  matter. 56*74  49*21 

Fixed  carbon 41*66  45*43 

Aflh 1*60  5*36 


100*00 


100*00 


Gas  made  per  gross  ton,  12.839  cubic  feet,  16  candle- 
pow^r ;  coke,  37}  bushels,  or  45  pounds. 

WeH  VWQvnia  SeeHon  [  W.  B,  Bogen  {abridged)}. 

Lower  Goal  Onmp. 
Hot.  Feet 

1  to  5.  Shales  and  sandstones. 46   to  64 

e.  Coal  A,  fritihle Uto   2} 

7.  Sandstone  and  shale 90 

8.  CoalB 1 

ft  to  13.  Sandstones,  shales,  limestone,  iron 

ore 17  to  67 

14.  CoalC 1  "    2 

15.  Shale. 12 

16.  Onx^  A  friable 3i  to   4 

17.  Shale 30  "  40 

18.  OoalE,  thin 1 

19.  Shale 5  to   6 

20.  Mahoning  sandstone 60  '*  70 

Total 29d 

Barren  Meaeurea, 

21-29.  Shale,  sandstone,  limestone 144 

30.  CooZ  25;  poor 1    to    IJ 

31-33.  Shales  and  sandstone 53 

34.  Omi^G,  slaty 2i  to   3 

85-38.  Shales,  conglomerates,  sandstones, 

limestone 201 

39.  Coal  Q 2 

40-41.  IJmestone  and  shales 16 

Total 420 

Upper  Coal  Oroup, 

42.  OkiZ  IT  (Pittsburg) 6i  to   9J 

43,  44.  Shale  and  limestone 22 

45.  Coal  If  redstoue 3   to    4 

46-52.  Shale,  limestone,  and  sandstone...  31 

53.  OkiZ  J,  Sewickley 5i 

54-65.  Shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones  211 

66.  Coal   Kf    Waynesburg  and   two 

smaller  seams 7i 

67,6a  Shales  and  sandstones 20  —  310 

Total 1029 

The  New  River  and  Kanawha  coaJrfieldsy  the  mo3t 
important  fields  in  the  State,  contain  a  better  quality 
of  coal  of  several  kinds,  and  a  large  Quantity.  They 
are  well  developed  naturally  b/'the  aeep  canon-like 
channel  of  the  New  or  Kanawha  Biycr,  exposing  the 
beds  at  different  elevations  in  the  sides  oi  its  rocky 
boundaries. 

The  Kanawha  coal-region  proper  lies  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  below  the  junction  of  the  New  and  Gaulev  rivers, 
and  along  its  branches,  Coal  River,  Pocotalico,  l^^lk,  and 
Greenbrier  creeks,  where  the  be<ls  are  exposed.  The 
strata  rise  gently  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  to  the  falls 
of  the  Kanawha.     Above  this  point  the  strata  dip  to 


the  south-east,  and  then  gradiully  rise  to  Gwi]^  Mon 
tain.  A  band  of  black  or  blTush-Maick  silioeoiiis  vA  ii 
seen  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  maifa 
the  boundaiy  between  Uie  Lower  ind  Upper  eial- 
measurcs.  Its  thickness^  is  in  some  pkoes  6  feet 
Farther  up  the  G^ule^r  River  it  is  fonna  fbrnunr  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  Thnrty  miles  nortb  from  Chaileitoi 
the  coal-seams  below  the  black  xodk  are  ezpoeed.  Tio 
broad  imdulations  letam  the  Btrata  above  the  imt 
Four  beds  of  coal  are  above  water-kveL  At  a  dii 
tanc6  of  60  feet  above  the  river  is  a  6-fbot  bed,  iftni- 
ing  the  best  coal ;  45  feet  higher  is  a  1-fiiot  6-iiiA  bed; 
200  feet  higher,  a  4-foot  bed ^  and  150  fisei  Ucher.a 
4-foot  bed ;  266  feet  above  this  oocms  the  falsfffinlj 
shale.  Some  of  these  coals  are  good  gas  oosli,  othca 
hard  splint  and  canneL 

The  New  River  coal-field  lies  in  F^relte  and  Baletgk 
counties,  bordering  for  finty  miles  tlw  New  Biver 
from  Quinnimont  to  Kanawha  Falls.  This  ngioa 
contains  the  bituminous  and  semi-bitaminons  eteesi 
and  coking  coal  The  mountains  rise  afaropt^y  to  a 
height  of  800  to  1200  feet  The  ooal  oaUsopi  on 
the  river,  showing  two  woriuible  beds  with  ofver  3  feet 
of  coal.  Farther  oack  from  the  river,  in  the  high  hiS^ 
are  seen  three  more  beds.  The  measures  have  a  dis 
of  75  to  100  feet  to  the  mOe.  ^  The  oosl  is  soft  tail 
easily  mined,  ventilation  and  drainage  bung  readS^ob 
tained.  This  coal  makes  an  excellent  ooke,  diowiag  a 
better  analysis  than  the  famed  ConneDsville  edka  ef 
West^  Pennsylvania.  At  Qninnimoot  the  mm 
worked  is  3  feet  thick,  and  is  1000  ftet  shore  diB 
river,  bemg  brought  down  a  long  j>lane  to  the  eoke- 
ovens.  The  coal  is  a  soft  semi-iwUiminons,  riddi^K 
63  per  cent  of  coke.  Sixteen  miles  down  toe  Nev 
River,  at  Fire  Creek^  higher  seam  is  woiked.  IW 
coal  is  less  friable  at  Hawk  s  Nest  Thirty  miks  weit 
of  Quinnimont  the  Nuttall  vein  is  woriced  at  sn  efen* 
tion  of  75  feet  above  the  river,  having  fidlen  1500  te 
in  thirty  miles.  At  Ansted,  3  miles  noitlKesit  of 
Hawk's  Nest,  a  bed  of  the  Lower  coat-measiiree  ii 
worked,  the  thickness  being  11  feet%  Iliis  rogioaii 
developed  and  brought  into  oonnectioD  with  maikeli 
by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  ihi^ 
ments  for  1880  and  1881  were  as  follows: 

1880.  ISBL      0«ia,ML 

Gannel 43,180  20488 

Gas 1  f  220^1 

Splint  and  block \  628,990  {  177,786  \    14097 

N  ew  River  and  other  steam  J  1 26^517  j 

Coko 36^4  773WI         41jm 

Total  movements. 606,4U       773^426       \3^ 

The  increase  in  the  total  movement  was  one  of  over 
27  i)er  cent. ;  that  in  movement  of  bitimiixioasoosl,a- 
clusivc  of  cannel,  was  also  over  27  per  cent ;  the  aii 
in  coke  movement  was  one  of  over  112  per  cent  M 
do  these  quantities  represent  all  the  ooke  made  aks; 
this  road,  for  the  ooke  output  along  the  CheaqNub 
and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1881  may  be  put  down  as  not&r 
from  100,000  tons. 

Adding  the  cannel  to  the  other  gss  ooal,  this  fian 
that  over  250,000  tons  of  gas-making  oosl  were  sat 
to  market  over  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Baifaoad  ii 
1881.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  prodnotion  of 
these  coals  on  the  Great  Kanawha  (nor  does  theiebn 
of  '^splint  and  block''  represent  the  om^Nit  <tf  thpB 
kinds  there),  for  a  laige  proportion  of  the  aatpattt 
these  coals  in  that  region  is  sent  down  the  msaii 
barges. 


Lciudale  (fiaweU) — 

Nnttulbiug - 

Bawk'a  NeM -. 


MntUUbnnt 

QonneUjvine.  ?■-.-. 
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OrahamUe  was  fbiuid  m  R  tehie  co  ,  in  Weet  Yir 
OHM,    Tha  rein  is  vertical  4^  iuet  thick  and  three- 
pmton  or  m.  milo  long    but  the  mines  are  now  t.\ 
MoaLed.    Its  Mialyses  show  5'>  per  ent  o{\  Utile  nii 
Br,ti  percent  of  fixed  carbon  anj  i  jKrrpnt  ofusli 
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ter,  72 'B  per  cent,  of  fixed  caroon,  and  4  _per  cent  of 
ash;  tbe  third,  an  anthracite,  3  feet  thick,  oontaipa 
6'6  per  cent,  of  volatile  Biatl«r.  83 'S  per  cent  of  fixed 
carbon,  and  0'6  per  cent,  of  aan ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  coal  only  in  name,  one  being  plumbaKinous  slate  2 
feet  thick,  bearing  only  IU'4  per  cent  of  carbon  to  78 
per  cent  of  ash,  and  the  other,  a  4-foot  bed  of  pltun- 
Dago,  containing  16'2  per  cent  of  carbon  and  74  per 
cent  of  ash. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  this  field  is  valuable  for  smelt- 
ing and  gas-making,  and,  like  that  of  the  Richmond 
field  in  vuvinia,  awaitA  only  development  to  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  In  some 
loadities  bituminous  coal  of  lower  ({uality,  semi-bitumi- 
nous, carbonite,  semi-ant htacile,  and  natural  ooke,  are 
found.  The  "carbonite"  Mr.  Heinrich  considers  only 
a  semi-hituminouB  coal,  generally  carrying  alarge  amount 
of  earthy  impurities.  It  ia  of  a  dark  iron-gray  or  gray- 
ish-black color,  dull  or  semi-metallic  lustre,  compact  and 
even  very  tough,  l).ut  not  hard  to  cut.  It  contains  about 
11  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  80  per  cent  of  fixed  car- 
bon, and  from  9  to  20  per  cent,  of  ash ;  also,  consider- 
able Bulphuret  of  iron.  Its  hardness  is  2'5,  speciSa 
gravitv  1  '323.  This  mineral  is  often  called  natural 
ooke,  out  the  true  natural  coke  is  more  porous,  has  a 
more  metallic  lustre,  and  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
to  artificial  coke.  It  has  been  formed  from  bituminous 
coal  by  the  heat  of  neighboring  igneous  rocks. 

Ohio. — The  coal-field  ofOhio,  which  ex  tends  thronsh 
more  than  10,000  Biiuare  miles  of  the  State,  is  part  of  the 
great  Allegheny  field.  It  eitends  from  Geauga  county 
on  the  north  to  Lawrence  county  on  the  south,  and  from 
Jefferson  countyin  the  ca^tollolmcscountyin  the  west, 
its  length  being  about  180  miles  and  its  width  about  80 
miles.  Its  greatest  development  is  along  the  Ohio  River 
between  Bellaire  and  Pomeroy,  where  the  coal-bearing 
rocks  are  from  1400  to  1500  feet  thick,  and  enclode  thir- 
teen workable  beds  of  coal  of  on  aggroeate  thickness 
of  40  to  4.1  feet.  (See  fij(s.  17,  18.)  North  and  west 
trom  this  line  the  strata  nse  towards  the  margin  of  the 
basin,  and  one  after  another  of  the  coal-beds  comes  to 


tla.  16.— M^?  of  North  CBrolina  Coal-Qelds. 


IfoBlH  Gabolina.— The  Dan  River Jidd,  as  already 
BOtedi  ext^ids  into  North  Carolina.  Its  length  is  40 
Bulea.  of  vhioh  32  miles  are  in  North  Carolina,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  4  to  7  miles.  It  contains  two  beds 
of  semi-uitliTacnte  coal,  each  IS  inches  thick,  separated 
lij  1  feot  of  slate.    They  are  of  little  importance. 

Thf.  J}t*p  River  coal-jidd  is  in  the  form  of  a  trough 
SOmileslongbyS  widcj  and  runs  south-west  from  Gmn- 
viUe  county.  It  contains  five  coal-beds,  all  differing  in 
tlie  character  of  their  contents.  The  first  is  a  3-faot 
bed  of  highly-bitnminous  coal,  having  312*8  per  cent. 
of  Tolstile  tnatter,  B3'8  per  cent  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
4  per  cent  of  ash;  the  second,  1  foot  thick,  is  semi- 
*^ — - — 1.  snd  coDtoins  23  "6  per  cent  of  volatile  mat- 


Fio.  16.— Map  of  Ohio  Coal-Hild. 
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the  surface,  till  the  lowest  of  tLo  series  crops  out  and 
marks  the  limit  of  the  region.  The  thirteen  workable 
beds  found  along  the  Ohio  River  are  not  all  persistent 
Only  two  of  the  series — No.  6,  or  the  *'  Great  Vein  "  of 
Peny  county,  where  it  reaches  its  greatest  development, 
«nd  No.  8,  or  the  Pittaburg  bed — are  found  of  workable 
dimensions  over  great  areas.  Bed  No.  1,  however,  is 
considered  the  most  valuable  wherever  found  in  work- 
able condition.  It  is  the  block  coal  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  called  elsewhere  **Massillon**  and  **  Jackson 
coal,  and  is  a  bed  of  great  excellence,  ito  coal,  in  most 
places,  being  especially  adapted  for  smelting  iron  in  a 
raw  state.  In  the  Mahoning  Valley  it  ranges  from  a 
mere  trace  to  a  thickness  of  7  feet,  its  general  workable 
thickness  being  from  2 J  to  5  feet.  It  is  thinly  lami- 
nated, and  is  broken  by  transverse  cleavage  into  cubical 
blocks,  whence  its  distinctive  name.  The  faces  of  the 
laminae  are  oflen  covered  with  mineral  charcoal,  and 
the  whole  bed  is  made  up  of  alternate  layers  or  coal 
and  "  mother  of  coal. ' '  It  is  highly  prized  for  furnace 
use,  as  it  can  be  dumped  into  the  hopper  iust  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  without  coking  or  otner  prep- 
aration. The  blocks  are  sufficiently  firm  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are  mter- 
minglea,  and  retain  their  shape,  without  swelling  or 
softening,  until  they  are  consumed.  This  bed,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncertain  in  its  localities,  and  no  rule  save 
actual  search  can  be  made  for  assuming  where  it  may 
be  found. 


Table  XVII.- 


-Analysei  of  Ohio  Coala  from  Different  Bed§ 

{Newberry). 


Coal. 
Mo. 


Locality. 


Mahoning  county 

Holmes  CO.  (cannel)... 
Ilohncs  CO.  (cannol).... 

Yellow  creek 

Coshocton  CO.  (cannel) 

Stark  CO 

Colnmbiana  co 

Columbiana  co 

Muskingum  co 

Jefferson  co 

Saline  co 

Carroll  co 

Harrison  co.- 


'  ••••••••• 


Volatllo 

Molit- 

Cktm- 

Fixed 

Alb. 

are. 

buntiblo 

Carboo. 

Matter. 

2-47 

81-83 

64*25 

1-45 

2-15 

28-65 

52-70 

16-50 

8-90 

40-50 

49-95 

5-65 

2-nO 

36-GO 

56-80 

4-60 

1-50 

44-40 

44-50 

9-60 

7-00 

80-80 

59-50 

2-70 

115 

40-45 

53-75 

4-65 

1-60 

29-29 

64-50 

4-00 

8-47 

37-88 

53-30 

5-35 

1-40 

30-90 

65-90 

1-80 

1-70 

ai-30 

69-50 

4-50 

2-80 

30-20 

W-10 

2-90 

2-44 

32-36 

59-92 

5-28 

8«1- 

ptar. 


0-M 
2-18 
1-55 
2-06 
1-72 
0-66 
8-61 
2-80 
2-24 
0-98 
1-62 
1-28 
21(2 


The  State  Inspector  of  Mines'  report  for  1880  shows  246  collieries 
In  twenty-sevqn  counties. 

This  coal-region  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
•*peatrbog"  theory  of  the  formation  of  coaJ.  The 
h&ds  rest  on  the  Waverley  sandstone,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  was  worn  into  a  scries  of  hoUows  by 
some  erosive  action  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
coal,  and  in  these  hollows  the  present  coal-deposits  are 
found,  the  original  shape  being  so  clearly  apparent 
that  the  basins  are  commonly  called  by  the  miners 
"iwamps."  The  coal  is  alwaj's  thickest  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  "swamps,**  and  decreases  gradually  as  it 
rises,  until  it  runs  out  at  or  near  the  original  rim  of  the 
basin,  unless  it  is  suddenly  cut  off  bj  a  "  wash-fault," 
•r  seam  of  ibreign  matter  deposited  in  the  bed  of  some 
ancient  water-course,  which  washed  away  the  peat  before 
it  had  time  to  harden  into  coaL  Sometimes  two  or 
more  of  these  "swamps"  are  found  side  by  side,  the 
coal-bed  being  continuous  from  one  to  the  other,  but 
always  very  thin  on  the  ridges  between  them.  These 
lid(se8  are  never  marked  by  "  wash-faulta" 
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The  report  of  the  census  of  1880  nves  the  coal-0t«' 
tiatics  orOhio  for  the  year  oDding  May  31,  1880,  aa 
follows:  Tons  of  coal  produced,  6,437,725;  value, 
18,281,979;  nninber  of  krge  mines,  216;  number  of 
emp]o^£s,  15,622;  Dumber  nf  small  mines,  383;  num- 
ber of  employ^  1350.  The  mmtber  of  men  employed 
was  16,331,  of  whom  13.626  were  miners;  they  re- 
eeived  wagei  aggregating  95,100,547.  There  were  em- 
ployed 131  steam-engines,  of  3835  horse-power  and 
valued  at  (386,904.  The  amount  employed  as  work- 
ing capital  is  returned  as  |1,17T.328,  the  value  of  the 
pknC  at  $3,268,581,  and  the  value  of  the  real  estate  at 
$8,529,931,  making  a  total  capital  invested  and  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  of  ♦12,96.5,840.  On  2.630,108 
tons  $458,468  were  paid  as  royalty.  In  ihe  list  of  coun- 
ties Perry  stands  first,  with  913,974  short  tons,  followed 
by  Trumbull  with  722,265,  Columbiana  with  515,602, 
BehuoDt  with  399,747,  Meigs  with  359,078,  Stark  with 
347,820,  Hocking  with  331 , 1 70,  Jefferson  with  324,070, 
Athens  with  310,750,  and  Tuscarawns  with  255,495 
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bdng  covered  by  the  Appakchuu  iMSn,  tbewotait) 

the  Tuinots  basin.  The  coal-field  of  the  eaMaoinrtiH 
extends  westward  from  the  State  boimdarr  on  the  fML 
and  is  limited  on  the  weet  by  an  irregnlar  hue  nraiu 
Dorth-east  and  sonth-wwt  tbTonrh  the  omnlMi  gf 
Oreenup,  Carter,  Morgan,  Powal,  Owrim.  JmImrl 
Laurel,  Pulaski,  anil  WayQe.    It  indndee  fifleen  mm- 

ties  and  parts  of  five  otbr — ' ** '"■""  "" 

aquare  miles.  The  coal  n 
series,  the  <^per  one  corresponding  to  the  Lowso^ 
measures  oi  Pennsylvania  and  unia  llicn  vffa 
raeasuies  contain  the  best  coaL  Hie  genenl  &f  of 
the  measures  is  to  the  south-east.  A  great  HjJw^wti 
divides  the  coal-field  into  two  sonea— one  north-vNtal 
l^ne  Mountain,  and  the  other  south-east.  IHie  tatin 
thickness  of  the  measiues  is  between  2900  and  3000 
feeL  Twelve  coal-beds  are  known  to  exiat  abore  tht 
sreat  conglomerate,  and  two  or  three  are  bdowit.  Thr 
latter  occur  all  along  the  western  margin  of  the  fieU, 
being  from  4  to  5  feet  thick.  Oreenop  oonn^,  on  tbt 
Ohio,  has  a  good  cannel  coal.  The  anb-oongMOKntt 
coals  are  similar  to  the  same  olan  of  ooala  in  W« 
Vircinia  on  the  Kanawha. 

The  finl  bed  above  the  conglonenta  ia  eqnhalBt  ta 
the  Ohio  Briar  Hill  coaL  It  raiiea  in  thM^noi  &«■ 
16  inches  to  5  feet.  The  coal  is  geoenllr  spUnt,  or 
ftee-buming.  Near  the  Ohio  the  cmJ  ia  not  aa  gooi  h 
it  is  a  few  miles  back  fiwn  the  river.  ThesnoMM 
covers  a  wider  extent  of  tembxrs,  hnt  is  not  Toyfoii 
It  is  from  2  to  2)  feet  thick.  The  f AM  &«/ (the  Kit- 
tanning  coal  of  Penn^lvania)  varies  from  2}  to6  leeta 
thickness  on  the  Big  Sandy  lUver.  The  oo«l  is  Danab 
Intuminoua,  though  with  a  streak  of  CKnnel  Thej^niru 
hed  is  less  peisistent  than  No.  3.  The  coal  is  canaeL 
with  sections  of  bituminous.  It  is  from  2}  to  5  ftd 
thick,  but  in  some  places  is  wantina;.  It  ia  sold  as  tbe 
Hunnewell  cannel.  Theji/tAbedismim  38  to40inAa 
thick.  It  is  mined  at  the  Buena  Tista  ftmuuea,  ud  i* 
of  good  quality.  The  tixth  bed,  Keys  Creek  or  Bmr 
Hill  coal,  is  over  2  feet  thick.  The  aeeeMfA  bei  is  ihi 
Coallon  coal,  which  is  extenwvely  worked.  Hie  coal  ii 
a  splint  aud  good  for  furnace  use.  It  is  from  3)  tat 
feet  in  thickness.  Ctml  No.  8  is  mined  at  CoallM, 
where  it  is  4  feet  thick,  but  is  inferior  in  gnali^ta 
No.  7.  Not.  9,  10  and  11  are  fbnnd  in  lAWiCMa 
county.    They  are  of  little  valne. 


Tablb  XIX.— ^NotyMt ./  Kmtmlki  OmU  l/rtm  Omi> 
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Wi:3TEiu(  Kentucky. — The  eztenskm  of  the  IDt- 
nois  itKd-field  into  Kentucky  covers  the  e 
westeni  iKtrtion  of  the  State,  snd  inchidei 
with  partsof  five  others,  having  an  area  of  3888  aqnait 
miles  of  coal-ucosures.  The  number  of  eoal-beda  a 
this  region  bus  been  differently  stated,  an  aztnaft 
fault  and  u})lieaval  making  it  difficult  to  identic  thaaL 
;rc  arf,  in  places,  twelve  beds,  bnt  the  number  nrica 

,-,-"".-     , ■■  —  — — -- r— ..i.li  llic  Wality.     In  the  analyses bdow,  tha beds aie 

of  two  great  coal-basins,  tlio  oaslcm  part  of  the  State  ItmriMj.  stiiniitL'  from  the  top  and  goinff  to  the  baas  cf 


Flo.  IS.— Uap  of  Eentneky  Ooal-BeldB. 
Eastern  Kentcckt. — Kentucky  cont^ns  portions  \ 


There  Are  bat  fiMir  ^         

jif    Mmmonlf  known  aa     No.  12,"  extends 

fB  area,  but  la  not  mined  eitensiTely,  being 

g  BOT&ce  and  not  in  good  workiug  condition. 

knen  vftries  from  3  to  6  fee^  and  the  charao- 

rftom  a  "finn,  ^(xey,  blw^,  dense"  eoal 
nd  rather  fiagiie  '  conl    It  cannot  be  used 
CCS  in  ibe  raw  state,  but  makes  an  excellent 

"B"       antniBtororthy  and  iuU  of  alipA     It  is 

vhan  "A,"  but  hais  a  clay  partjiig.    A 

Jiv  uip  of  the  bed  is  a  rich  gas  coal. 

D" — "No.  9"  of  the  aeological  survey — va- 

ta       1  onalily.    It  is  usuall;  hard  and  compact, 

if  fibrous  ooal.    It  has  a  imiformly  kjve 

uf  nilphnr,  occarring  in  the  coal  in  bunds. 

if  the  bed  is  4  to  6  feet    It  has  a  good 

lis  I     ked  eztenuTely. 

"£' '      if  Kood  qoali^,  but  rarics  in  thiokoeas, 
a&ent  entirely,  and  aometimee  being 
w  •>!  »      .hick. 

F,  O,  jI,  J,  and  J  are  not  of  great  value. 
B  feet,  "I'' is  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  "J" 
d  to  3}  feet  in  thickness.     Coal    L"  is  ez- 
■  *        ,  hot  poor, 

xHcoridge  oaimd  is  rich  in  gaa  and  oil 
1  is  from  22  to  38  inches  thick,  and  is  re* 
dense  and  tenadons.  The  coal  is  so  ridi 
vitnu  to  the  discovery  of  petroleum,  oil 
ed  fiom  it  The  following  table  of  anal- 
d  &om  Prime's  CeMoitual  Rtport  on 
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miles  wide.  The  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  an  1200 
feet  thick  in  Tennessee.  In  the  high  ridge  of  the 
table-land  the  measures  are  much  thickened,  and  have 
a  total  thickness  of  2500  feet  There  are  nine  seams 
of  ooal,  of  which  six  are  over  3  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Bub-oonglomerate  coata  embrace  the  whole  coal-region  of 
the  State  except  the  Dorth-east^m  and  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  sections.  The  Scwance  division  is  the  arm  be- 
tween the  Sequatchie  Valley  on  the  east  and  the  Ala- 
bama line.  The  main  Sewanee  seam  is  irom  3  to  T  feet 
There  are  four  thin  seams  below  this.  The  coal  is  gen- 
erally good,  but  varies.  In  Grundy  county  the  seams 
sometimes  swell  out  to  3,  4,  and  9  feet_^  The  Upper 
ooal-measnres,  in  which  is  the  Sewanee  c<Ht],  cover  one- 
fourth  of  this  division  of  table-land.  The  Sewanee  coal 
is  of  flood  quality,  with  little  sulphur,  and  is  Bemi-bitu> 
minous.  It  ia  very  fragile,  owing  to  its  peculiar  stnio- 
ture.  The  .^na  coal-seiim  is  in  the  Lower  coal-meas- 
ures, and  is  3  feet  thick.  The  principal  mines  are  in 
Manon  and  Grundy  counties.  The  sub-conglomerate 
coals  are  at  intervals  of  10,  50,  20,  and  25  ieet  below 
the  conglomerate,  and  are  seldom  over  3  feet,  or  of 
workable  thickness.  At  the  .^tna  mines  five  seams 
of  coal  are  opened — three  seams,  the  "Walker," 
"Eelly,"  and  "^itoa"  beds,  being  S  feet  6  iochee, 
i  feet,  and  3  feet  thick,  respecUvelv. 

Tabu  ZXI.— ^uJ^Ht  of  OodU  in  Tmutt***. 
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Fis.  SO.— Uap  of  Teaneaaee  Coal-Aelda. 

-Throogfa  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee 

u  uumberiand  table-land  crosses  the  State  in 

tt      and  south-west  direction.    The  coal-fields 

ItMo       coextensive  with  this  table-land.    The 

eBpei:i»Jly  on  the  west,  are  irregular,  being 

hf  Talley&    The  coal-measures  cover  an  area 

aqnare  miles,  or  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  the 

At  the  Dordiem  line  the  table-land  is  71  miles 

Wud  Uie  south  it  narrows,  and  is  but  50  miles 

t      region  has  a  generally  IcTel  top.     Eiast  of 

a  the  Seqnatehie  Valley  divides  it  from  the 

I  liward  into  two  parallel  arms  or  ez- 

ey  is  60  miles  long,  and  but  3  to  5 
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Fio.  21.— Uap  of  Alabama  Coal-fislda. 
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Alabama.— ^ThU  State  contains  the  sonthiiTn  ex- 
tremitT  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  irhich  eit«nda 
iDto  l£a  upper  portion  of  the  State  and  covera  about 
5500  Bqnare  miles.  There  are  three  separate  baaias, 
the  krfccst  and  most  important  bcine  the  Warrutr 
coal-field,  extending  nearly  across  the  Slate,  covering 
the  whole  of  Hancock  and  Walker  and  parts  of  the 
■urroundine  counties.  Its  shape  is  peculiar,  being 
narrow  at  the  north-eastj  and  widening  greatly  at  the 
south-west  extremity.  Its  area  is  5000  square  milea. 
To  the  south-west  of  this  field,  in  Bibb,  Shelby,  and 
JefFereon  countiea,  lies  the  Cnhaba  coal-field.  It  lies 
N.  K.  and  S.  W.,  is  T5  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  but 
is  narrow  at  llie  northern  end.  It  contains  irom  180  to 
:^00  square  miles.  The  Coosa  coal-field  lies  east  of  the 
Cahaba,  and  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Coosa  Biver. 
It  is  36  miles  long  by  8  wide,  and  contains  150  square 
miles. 

The  coal-measures  of  Alabama  contain  ten  or  twelve 
beds  of  workable  thickness,  from  2  feet  upward,  l^ey 
are  separated  into  two  gTou)>s,  as  in  the  other  portJons 
of  the  Appalachian  coal-basin.  The  lower  group  con- 
tains seven  or  ei^ht  beds,  with  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  from  30  to  35  feet;  the  upper  group  contains  three 
or  four  beds,  with  a  total  thzckncsB  of  12  feet  The 
lower  coals  are  separated  by  an  enormous  thickness 
of  rock.  The  coals  of  the  Cahaha  basin  arc  generally 
free  from  shale  partinps  (according  to  R.  P.  Both- 
well),  and  are  the  best  m  the  State.  The  largest  bed 
is  12  feet  thick,  of  good  coal.  The  beds  are  given  in 
the  following  order,  the  highest  in  position  being  tJw 
6at: 

No.  P,  Hulcna  Beam 4  feet  0  iDOhM. 

"   8,  Beaver  Dam  Beiun 3   "     6      " 

"   7,  Little  Pittsburg  Boani 2   "     0      " 

"   6,Moyle  "    3    "     0      " 

"   6,  McGinnie  "    2    "     6      " 

"   4,  Buck  "    3   "     6      "       . 

"   3,  Cahatta  "    3   "     3      " 

"   3,  Cahaba  "    i    "     0      " 

"    l.Qould  "    :3    "    ±     " 

Total 28  feet  3  inches. 

A  gieat  fault  limits  the  Cahaba  coal-field  on  the  east 
The  Warrior  coal-basin  is  best  developed  in  Jeffer- 
son CO.  The  coal-seams  are  from  2  feet  to  6  feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  coal  is  excellent  for  steam  purposes. 
The  following  analj[8es  are  from  the  reports  of  K.  A. 
Smith,  Slate  geologist: 

Table  XXU.—An^ytt  of  Alabama  CoaU. 


diiedion,  and  enten  Walker  00b,  Alk  Bnitaiirgtd 
from  the  field  in  Geor^  diow  it  to  b«  mnakx  to  «^ 
of  Alabama  and  TenneoBee.  llo  ftDowing  nal;Bi  ii 
given  by  Prof.  Safford : 
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GEOROiA.^The  coal-measures  of  the  Appalachian 
basin  enter  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of  Georj^a 
(see  Map  of  Tennnessee),  and  occupy  an  area  varying 
nom  150  to  170  square  miles,  according  to  difierent 
aothoriliea— viz. ,  Taylor,  150;  Hitchcock,  157i;  Rog- 
ers, 170  square  railee.  This  field  extends  from  imme- 
diately south  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  a  Bouth-weet 


FIO.  22.— Hap  of  Michigan  OMl-fleld. 
MtCinaAN.— A  detached  field  of  coal  is  finmd  k 
Michigan.  It  is  situated  in  the  oentnJ  put  of  tb 
southern  portion,  embracing  nearly  thirteen  oonnliM, 
with  an  area  of  coal-measures  of  6700  Hnun  ndn 
The  measures  occupy  a  shallow  buin,  tbelaagat  ■!■ 
I<eingnciirlyco-incident  with  the  axis  of  Suiimr  By. 
The  measures  are  123  feet  thick,  and  oontam  on  hib 
of  bitaminous  coal  3  or  4  feet  thick:  towud  the eevn 
of  the  basin  there  are  several  other  Deds.  On  Si4iil) 
Creek  is  the  greatest  thickness  of  ctwl.  one  smbi  bein< 
5  feet,  and  three  others  2  feet,  in  thk^eas.  In  qul- 
ity  the  coal  is  inferior,  and  it  is  used  only  iW  boioe  cui- 
sumption,  not  compe^ng  with  that  of  «4i*oeDt  Staler 
Its  anal>-«B  is— fixed  carbon,  45 ;  vdatile  nutter,  4S; 
ash,  20,  water,  20,  sulphur,  2*0  per  cent 

Imdiana.— The  niinois  coal-field  extends 
western  part  of  Indiana,  covering  sa  area  in  tLw,     m 
of  about  6500  square  miles.     Hot  E.  T.  Cox.  4.- 
gcolojjist,  reports  the  coal-measures  to  be  at       1 
feet  in  thickness.    The  coal  lies  in  two  we&H        > 
zones,  the  eastern  extending  along  the  bordc  — 
Geld  from  the  Ohio  River,  in  Peny  coun»,  to 
county  in  the  north.     This  zone  is  150  mtlea  lo      >>tui 
an  avcraf!;e  width  of  3  miles.    Its  area  is  aL.      4W 
square  miles,  and  its  contents  are  non-coldiu  1 
nous,  or  block,  coal.    The  beds  are^tnyenedb  >  1 
seam,  which  separates  the  coal  into  oulncM  I 
whence  its  name.     This  peculiar  to  makta 

coal  easy  to  mine  and  handle,  and  n  illy 

without  blasting.    Block  ooal  has  > 
ture,  and  is  composed  of  thin  al        as  isr 
but  vitreous  coal  and  fibrous  mil 
slate,  it  splits  readiV  into  thin  Bih>       ■ 
difficulty  "across  the  grain."    Ita  ■ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
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Fia.  23.— Hap  of  Indiana  Coal-field. 
them,  it  iaea  not  Bwell  or  run  together  when  burning, 
but  retains  its  ^ape  until  entirely  coDsumed,  when  it 
leavn  ■  smaU  qnantit^  of  white  aeh  without  a  trace  of 
diiiker.  In  most  mines  it  is  Temarkabl;  free  from 
wlphnr. 

Tie  weatern  sone  comprises  rather  more  than  GOOU 
uaaie  milect  and  contuns  three  or  more  workable  beds, 
MidM  a  nomber  too  thin  for  working.  They  average 
~  D  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  a  total  aTence 
'  iMioflOfbet,  with  a  maximum  of  20  feet  Tho 
n  this  State  are  lettered  &om  A  to  N,  but  C,  D. 
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1  £  have  not  been  developed.    F,  I,  and  K  are  the 

i      Uoek  eoals;  Lis  t£e  "Mammoth"  bed.     In 

id  ooun^  its  thickneffi  ranges  irom  5  to  T  i^t, 

b)       Je  or  fire-clay  paitines  into  two  or  more 

•hei     or  ofvhich  contains  trom.30  to  36  ini^hes 

flL  ile         upper  is  coking  coal     "E" 

■■^ —        Dunty;  it  is  a  bright, 

uuiis  a  ready  market  in 

>  dunts.    ItB  Bpedfic  toav- 
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'  ity  ia  1-2M;  weigh^  80'87  pounds  per  onWo  foot 
FWber  data  reopectdng  the  Indiana  ooal-beda  will  be 
found  in  ^e  accompanying  croas-sectjons : 

iLLraors.— ^The  ooal-field  of  Elinois  occnpies  an  area 
of  30,800  square  miles.  The  coal-measares  are  not  as 
tMck  as  those  of  the  Appalachian  field,  and  the  beds, 
of  which  there  are  ux  of  workable  raie,  are  irregular, 
oflen  wanting  where  they  ehouli!  be  found,  and  vxt- 
taining  an  inferior  quality  of  coal.  Tho  total  thickiMn 
of  coal  is  24  feet.  The  Geld  covers  all  that  portion  of 
Blinoia  Booth  of  an  irregular  line  running  nnnth  ni^ 
ihrougb  KeDiy,  Bureau,  La  Salle,  Grundy,  Kankale^ 
and  Iroquois  counties,  with  the  exception  of  a  namnv 
■trip  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Miasissippi  River. 
The  Carboniferous  Byatam  contains  a  thickness  of  2500 
feet  of  strata^but  the  coal-measures  proper  are  but  500 
feet  thick.  The  lower  coal-seams  are  found  only  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  while  the 
northern  portion  contains  only  the  upper  seams.  This 
distribution  of  the  coal-measures  is  the  result  of  a  sink- 
ing of  the  northern  portion  during  the  coal  era.  The 
country  generally  is  level  prairie,  out  42  miles  above 
Cairo  IB  an  elevation  and  fault  running  nearly  east  and 
west  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  An- 
other axis  of  disturbance  extends  north-north-west  and 
Bouth-Bonth-east  from  La  Salle  to  the  Wabash  Kver, 
in  Wabash  county.  This  disturbance  took  jilace  after 
the  deposition  of  the  coal-formation,  and  it  is  the  only 
disturbance  of  a  general  character. 

There  are  ten  seams  of  coal  in  avertical  thickness  of 
600  feet — six  from  2}  to  6  feet,  and  four  from  2  feet  to 
a  few  inches.  (See  fig.  24.)  They  are  numbered  and 
described  from  the  bottom  up,  as  ioUows:  No.  L,2  to3 
feet  of  coal,  quality  fair,  uncertain  in  the  north ;  No,  II. , 
2  to  5  feet  of  coal,  excellent  quality  and  much  worked ; 
No.  m,  3  to  4  feet,  somewhat  local,  found  in  Schuy- 
ler county ;  No.  IV.,  4i  feet,  only  found  at  Cuba,  Ful- 
ton county.  No.  V.  is  the  most  reliable  coal ;  it  » 
of  good  quality  and  fiiie  from  sulphur,  and  is  exten- 
sively worked  near  Sjiringfield.  No.  VI.,  3  to  7  feet 
In  the  Bonthem  portion  of  the  State  it  is  quite  thick, 
from  6  to  7  feet  In  Peoria,  Fulton,  and  La  Salle 
counties  it  is  4  to  5  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  not  us  good 
as  No.  v.,  and  iB  generally  lighter  and  softer.  The 
scams  above  this  are  not  thiek  enoUj^h  to  be  workable. 
The  coal  is  generally  reached  by  Hhafts  from  200  to  400 
feet  deep.    The  dip  is  ver;?  sli^t  and  mining  is  ea^. 

In  the  Du  Qumn  district.  Perry  county,  the  faolt 
brings  the  Lower  coal-measures  near  the  sur&ce,  and 
seams  of  6  and  7  feet  are  within  60  or  75  feet  of  tht 
surface,  and  easily  accesuble.  Seams  Nos.  V.  and  VI. 
are  worked.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  hav 
a  good  clay-shale  leof.  The  basin  is  sul^ect  to  some 
irregularities. 

In  the  Jiig  Mnddy  district,  Jackson  county,  tho  coal 
occurs  near  the  surface.  The  lower  Beams  jwodace  a 
good  block  coal,  similarto  that  of  Indiana,  which,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  St  Louis,  is  valuable  for  iron  man- 
ufactures. The  coal,  however,  is  not  as  good  as  tho 
block  coal  of  Indiana. 

From  the  BdUvOh  district,  St  Clair  county,  St. 
Louis  obtains  most  of  its  bituminous  coal.  The  county 
contains  450  square  miles  of  coal,  embradng  five  betta^ 
two  of  economic  vaJaa  Coal-seam  No.  VI.  is  princi- 
pally worited.  Itsgeneral  thickness  is  5  to  7  feet,  with 
limestone  roof  The  coal  is  regularly  stratified,  Th» 
lower  coal-seams  contain  more  sulphur  and  the  qoalt^ 
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Fis.  84.— JV»at  tVitf.  £  T.  Cbz'*  Oote  Otelqltal  £«Mrt  qf  JiwIiaM  /or  /S70. 

At  Aiw^mZfe,  Scott  connty,  coal  iBextennTdynuDed,  The  coiiotLaSane  is  of  importaiH 

bnt  ft  StiU  more  prodnctive  region  ia  at  i)aiin32&    The   imity  to  Chicago.    The  anttdiiul  ftu  b 

co«]iBB&t,oakiiigDoal,  6feetUiick,  lying  nearly  level,    ocoon  in  this  county.    East  of  theftziaUMX . 

It  contain!  solphnr,  but  in  Huoh  t,  my  that  it  can  be  measuiee  are  only  found  witb  one  wmkiblB  bedi  md 

eaaly  thrown  out.     Ite  main  fault  is  friability  and  veiv  slightly.     West  of  the  axis  botli  lower  HM  vpgt 

lendeni^  to  slack  on  exposure.     It  malces  good,  stiong  coals  are  found.     Between  the  IlliiK»i  Blrcr  oo  ttl 

Meam  omL  south  and  the  Vennilian  Km  od  iha  eatt  titan  ■■ 
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TbereisbatoDeworkatikBeamofcoalb  WiUeonta^. 
tliough  many  persons  still  believe  there  is  aaother  beu 
below  the  one  now  being  worked  all  orer  tiie  Seld. 
The  quality  of  lUinoiB  eool  is  lowered  by  the  presence 
of  much  anlphurnnd  a  large  amount  of  moistuie.  Thf 
valuable  feature  is  the  quanlrity. 

The  following  table  of  anal>-se8  shows  the  chanct^r 
of  the  various  Illinois  coals  in  the  prinoipal  regions: 

Table  XXrf.—Analyiei  oflUiMu  OoaL 
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Coal  iv  Iowa. — The  Missouri  ooal-baun  ooenpiec 
nearly  onc-balf  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa.  The  raeasuiea  are 
separable  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  divisions.  The 
wliule  field  eztcnus  in  a  north-west  and  south-east  dirco- 
tion  through  the  8la.te,  from  Van  Burcn  county  to  Keo- 
kuk, Marshall,  and  Harden  counties;  then  west  to  Fort 
Podge,  Webster  CO.;  and  on  the  south  aiine  through  Har- 
rison to  Madison  and  Lucas  conntiea  is  the  limit.  The 
Ijuwer  coal-measures  comprise  the  [productive  coalsof  the 
ilrata,  the  Upper  formation  oontaining  but  one  bed  of 
c(>nl,  with  nmaximum  thickness  of  20  inches.  Thothick- 


Fio.  2S.— Uap  of  liliDoia  Coal-flcld. 

hne  woricable  beds.    The  upper  seam,  No.  VI.,  is  4i 

oft  feet  thick;  No.  V.^  to  9  feet,  usually  S  feet;  the 

nrer,  No.  n.,  4  feet.    The  middle  bed,  No.  V..  is  the 

popular,    ^e  upper  bed  is  a  light,  diy,  free-bum- 

uou^ftnd  ft  good  steam  coal,  but  is  haitl  to  mine. 

Idle  bea^is  purer  coal  than  No.  VI.    The  lover 

B  most  highly  bituminous,  cakes  in  burning,  and 

luun  off  heavj  soot;    Its  drawback  is  too  mnch  sul- 

har. 

TbI       in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 

iti     Buug  coal-field  than  that  locally  known  as  the  WH- 

lyion  oiatrict,  on  aooountof  the  superior  qualities  of 

a  prodnct  as  a  household  and  steam  fuel  when  com- 

mdirith  other  minoisoaal,  and  its  geological  powtion. 

Im  territoTT  nnderUid  with  eoal  to  which  this  name 


iwa  Coal-dcld. 
nessoftheLowercoaI-measuTeBts200feet  Theyoontate 

two  bedsof coal,  irregular  in  thickneas,BwellingBoiDetiniea 
to5feeL  (See  section  below.)  On  the  DesTVloines  River 
suchathidcnessofworkablecoalbfound.  Thecoal  north 
ofthisrivcrisdciached  in  patches  and  isolated  basins,  the 
jtrcBt  body  being  south  of  ibe  river.  In  Webetercounty 
there  are  three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  upper  one, 
5  feet  thick,  being  the  best  In  Hamilton  county  one 
bed,  4  feet  thick,  is  found.  In  Boone  count}'  the  coal 
is  veiY  deep  and  not  much  mined.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct beds,  the  lower  4  feet  and  the  upper  2}  to  3  feet 
thick.  At  Des  Moines  the  coal  is  mined  from  thre* 
close  proximity.  The  Middle  ooal-measurea 
occupy  only  a  small,  narrow  region.  The  Upper  meas- 
ures, ss  before  said,  are  generally  distributed,  but  con- 
tain litUe  workable  coal.  The  coals  are  all  fat,  adhesive, 
and  cloBe-buming  bituminous,  similar  in  structure  to 
those  of  Ulinqis,  but  of  inferior  quality.    The  percent- 


^^  .__„ ynven  embraced  a  small  area,  including 

n|r  tlie  south  half  of  sections  31  and  32  (township  33  ' 

octli,  range  9  east)  tn  Wilmington  township,  and  sec-  ' 

(KM  S,  S,  T,  8,  17,  18,  19,  30,  and  31,  with  occasional  ' 

EttfisTB  in  sections  3,  4,  and  9,  and  possibly  in  sections  ' 

0,  28,  29,  30,  and  32  (township  32  north,  range  9  < 

lit)  of  Beed  township,  in  Will  countv,  comprising  11  ' 

inaie  miles  of  vorfcahle  coal  within  the  known  basin.  ' 

oniia  indicate   the  presence    of  coal    in    sections  | 

)  1        33  in  Wilmington  township,  but  of  a  sofL  ' ,- -.-'  -.--  ,-.  ,     -,-'■,,■ 

.  mban,  onpix^table  for  minmg  ( Jaip«r  Jwb.-  ige  of  water  is  an>te  high  and  variable. 

^)_         '  '  An  average  of  sizty-four  analyses  made  by  the  tiM» 


360  00 

leologist  giTes -^noistore,  8'&T;  volatile  oombostible 
natter,  39*24;  mixed  carbon,  45 '42;  ftsh,  677  percent 

lama  OrvuStduni  [Ajr  C.  A.  WliM\. 
„„  ,         ^.  .  .  ThlckiWM, 

•"■•  Lower  Dtntum.  Ft  In. 

BandBtoDe  and  shales. - 200    0 

Workable  beds,  about. »«..»„ _..    B-3 

Jfiddls  IKviffaa. 

1-3.  Shales,  limestones,  etc -  ..... 

4.  CboL  lAoona. ^ 

6-7.  SsDOBtoncs  and  shales 

B.  Om/,  Panora. 

9-lS.  Shalai,etG. 

IS.  Coal,  Wheoler 

17-38.  Shales,  sandstoneo,  limestones. ... 

33.  Ctwl,  Harahall 

-■  n.  Shales,  e'- 
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42,44.  Shales. 

Ufptr  DivUUm — Muteritt  Stcliim. 

8-6.  UmestoDB,  etc 

fl.  Coal 

7-16.  Limtstonea,  clays,  carbonaceoos  ahalcG,  et 
Total... 
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Missouri.— ^The  geological  Biiirey  of  Missoiiri, 
Mr.  G.  0.  Broadhead,  shows  that  the  coal-nieasi 
comprise  an  area  of  22,995  square  miles,  inrluding 
■qusre  miles  in  St.  Louis  countr,  X  in  8t  CharleSj  and 
a  few  outlieiB  in  lincoln  and  Warren ;  the  remainder 
lying  in  North-west  and  Western  Missouri.    There  are 
S406  sqiiarc  miles  of  Upper  or  Biurcn  measures ;  2000 
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eially  §old  at  t«n  cents  per  biuhel.  The  product  ot  i 
thin  seam,  lOto  14  inches  thick,  on  tlie  Nownf  Bif^ 
is  sold  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel  ^la  iwnaai  it  ■ 
said,  preferto  workab^from2to2}feettlu^tooM 
of  greater  tiiicknes^  and  connder  all  beds  aim  ^ 
inches  thick  as  wonable  coal;  but  if  ao^  tli^r  difc 
i'rom  those  of  other  States.  The  *■*■"■?  tH  irik  wilka 
which  workable  ooal  may  be  teachad  within  SQO  ft^  J 
the  surfiica  is  about  TOGO  square  miles. 
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Pro.  27.— Map  of  UisBoari  Coal-flcld. 


sqiiare  miles  enposed  Middle 


Pe&jji.'!."! ~..'.'.'Z 


Jb;  12,420  snnarc    iHcnry..., 

miles  OT  exposed  Lower  measures.    The  ageregate  tnicfc-    !',•'.  ^"^'^ 
ness  of  the  Upper  measures  is  1317  feet,  but  (hey  con-   ti.'i'„Jl^i 


'    'l.liirolu.... 


«  are  324  feet,  and  contain  7  feet  of  coal,  with  two  iNortVS^::™™ 

workable  seams,  respectively  21  and  24  inches  thick;  irwiaway — 

one  other,  of  1  loot,  is  worked  nndrr  favorable  circum-  iliS""'' 

stances.    There  arc  six  seams  too  ihin  to  work.     The  tlisriuMi,''.'..'!!™ 

Lower  mcasnres  are  from  250  to  300  feet  thick,  and  have  '"*""* 

frve  workable  seams  of  coal,  varjing  ftttm  J}  to  4)  feci       Arkansas. —The  ooal 

thick.    1  here  are  also  thin  seams  varying  from  6  to  11  un  area  of  9043  square  ium_  « 

',^"r  '""^^  ",  ■"'  ^^  ^***  ^  i'"'^'*  »*■  coal— total,  Arkansas  River  in  the  n  , 

1900  jMt  of_coal-m«sores,  24  feet  6  inches  of  ooal.  The  measures  lie  horironl«v. 

««..K=.i,..,v^-.. iaj^^,  easyofaooe^    Twobedsofo 


ISee  Table  XXV.)    That  from  the  thicker  se 


GOAL.  3^^ 

IB  a  triaLDgnlar  section  id  the  sonth-weet  comor.    Several 


Fia.  29.— Map  of  Nebraska  Coal-fleld. 

beds  are  found  in  this,  but  the  coal,  though  sonietiines 

of  good  quality,  is  only  from  5  to  22  inches  in  thickness, 

and  will  not  pay  for  mining.     Prof  Harden,  after  an 

exhaustive  ciaminatjon  of  the  field,  declnres  that  the 


FlO.  2S.-yap  Df  ArkaiisM  Ooal-li.4d. 

loffer  b  of  workable  thickness.    The  best  coal 
in  Arkansas  is  the  Spadra  coal,  in  Johnson    '>''"'"««•=  v^uiiniiuuu  ui  luu  ucm,  ucuiuico  ^.aa^.  w\\ 
^.  Bemi-aotliiacite,  which  in  some  places  is  3i    I^ks  "t  "le  Webiaaka  ooaJ-field  belong  to  the  Uppei 


a  both  sides  of  the    Barren  meusureB  and  contain  no  workable  beds. 

'we  fit>m~rO  inches'to  1  foot  in  thicknea.      In    ^vorabla  locations  the  thin  seams  are  mined  for  local 

ooonty  tie  coal  ia  \\  feet  thick,  with  two    "**>  '*'''  »^  scarcely  able  to  supply  even  this  demand- 

w  of  1  inch  each :  1  foot  of  the  top  coal  is 

.    xii  uie  Bouthem  part  of  Franklin  and  Johnson 

I  the  ooal  is  2  Jcet  thick.    The  accompaiuing 

kJ  (HkC&rlane,  p.  499)  show  the  character  of  the 

Wmtn.       Y"}?"^       _!!;??  Aih. 


..1-40 

12-35 

62-25 

..3-00 

1I'40 

eo-w 

■  M).  (U  in.}. 

..2D0 

7-76 

88-76 

..1-00    , 

15-20 

eo-eo 

..O'M 

7-90 

85-60 

"llMseaiia^nee,"I>r.  Owenaa^  "prove  the  coal  to 

Hbitiimous,  lilce  some  of  the  coal  in  Geoi^'s 

D       /alley,  Md. ;  but,  in  &ct,  theee  coals  cont^ 

V  vuboo,  and  are  anthracite  or  semi-anthiaoite. 

»       hr  rioW  in  6t(«1  oarbon  than  most  nf  the  coals 

tftttsaa  State^  thej'  are  therefore  almost  twice  u 

le  in  the  fire,  with  proper  access  of  air.     The  ei- 

rf  a  semi-anthracite  or  •wmi-bitnminona  coal  in 

is  tlie  more  snrpriaing  as  the  formation  is  level 

■i  1  rbed,  beaiin^  but  little  evidence  of  meta- 

Ot]iu        a  change  by  internal  heat.-    There  is,  how- 

fl^  ii      i}f  nndonbted  igneous  origin  60  miles  south 

'  JMU»ud  connty,  in  Hot  Springs  county.    The  ignc- 

n        tat  DO  donbt  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 

a      wted  an  igneons  action,  and  to  have  expelled 

A    iter  Dortion  of  the  gaseous  matter.     The  pccu- 

a  vi      actnre  of  the  Spadra  coal  iavors  the  idea 

T  t      was  expelled  not  only  by  pro- 

u  uhbiuuu  w     ju,  but  by  heat,  which  oausea  an 

of      9      iticles,  and  that  severing  the  coal 

Ik  a  Aim  ency  and  a  peculiar  snbdiTinon 

Biuk— Tun  T      Meleas  prairies  of  Nebraska 

ke  dou^     I  peculiarly  -valuable,  but 

uie  western  rim  of  the  Mis- 

-■B  iieBtisinbeds  too  thin  to 

bearing  area  of  the  Stale 


Fia.  30.— Map  of  Kansu  Coal-field. 
Kansas.— The  coal-fields  of  this  State  are  a  contin- 
uation of  the  measures  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Thej 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  an  irregular  north-west  ana 
south-westerly  line  through  Marshall,  Lynn,  Wilson,  and 
Montgomery  countjes,  and  covering  an  area  of  17,000 
square  miles.  The  coal-meaaDree  are  nearly  hoiizontaL 
with  a  slight  dip  to  the  north-west.  No  faults  are  fimod 
in  the  beds.  The  upper  T>ortion  of  the  measome  con- 
tains only  traces  of  ooal.  Most  of  the  ooal  cropa  oM 
in  Upper  Kansas,  and  is  not  very  thick,  but  furnishes 
n  supply  for  domesljc  uses.  The  coal  is  not  pare,  ow- 
ing to  it«  being  so  near  the  top  of  the  measures.  The 
scams  are  thin  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State;  in 
the  lower  portion  there  are  two  beds  of  uniform  qual- 
ity and  thickness.  The  first,  the  Usage  seam,  found  in 
Linn  and  Bourbon  counties,  is  2  feet  thick ;  and  the 
second,  or  Cherokee,  the  most  important  bed  in  the 
State,  crops  out  in  the  centre  of  Cherokee  county, 
extending  tbence  into  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  6 
feet  thick  on  the  average,  and  of  good  tiuality.  These 
beds  an  the  productive  ones  of  the  State.    The  ooal 


ia  300  feet  bdow  the  Boriaoe.  At  LeavenwoT^,  ud  a 
thkt  portion  of  the  St&te,  shafts  have  been  mink  710 
foet  Defoni  finding  ooaL  The  Eanau  cod  is  a  good 
bituminoum,  dow  not  crumble,  and  differe  from  moat 


fommuy  aedioii  of  the  coal-measures  of  Kansas : 

1.  Lower  Carboniferous  formation 120  feet. 

S.  Loweccoal  aerieSiContaini  24  UyeiB,5beda  of 
coal— (1)  a  Co  10  in.,  (2)  3ft.,  (3)  2  to  4  in.,  (4) 

2  to  8  in.,  (5)  6  to  7  in 353    " 

3.  Fort  Soott  marble  series,  7  layen— 4wal-bed  2 


woichn 
mda  indi 


ft.  a  in 


4.  Fort  Snott  series,  13  laye™,  2 


mi  la  ii 


G.  Pawnee  limestone  Beri«e,B layers — ain.coal...  L 

e.  Haraia  des  Cysnes  Bori«a,25  ]Ayers,4  seams  of 
coal— II)  2  to  3  ft.,  (2)  1ft.  to  2  ft.  a  In. ,(3)  1 
ft.  S  in.  to  2  ft.  0  la.,  (4)  2  in 9 

7,  Well  Bock  serioa,  11  layert— coal  1  to  5  In 2 

8.  Spring  Bock  series,  9  layers,  2  scams  of  coal — 6 


1  ft.  and  4 


FIO.  32.— Hap  of  TezM  Ctal-lleld. 

Texas. — An  outspor  of  the  great  Minonri  CMUdf 

covera  the  ooTth-eaatem  portion  of  the  State  of  IW 

for  about  6000  square  miles.    This  ooal  ii  a  ranln  K- 

—  .: k„l *.  11 rt ■      ■» 


tuininoua.  The  Kinnatioo  belongs  to  tlie  C 

ace.  It  extends  into  Stephens  and  Tooi^  oon^^ 
where  explorations  have  shown  the  pweiice  of  In 
beds,  about  40  feet  apart  Some  bedi  an  3  fad  ■ 
thickness,  and  othen  vary  from  4  to  S  ftct.  Hi 
strata  lie  nearly  horiiontai  and  eover  »  tot  Imji 
area.  The  quality  of  the  coal  ia  not  vet;  good,  btiv 
high  in  ash  and  full  of  sujphnr.  I^ub  ooal-fieid  a- 
(ends  south  to  the  Colorado  River.  An  iiiiljj  rf 
thio  coal  is  added : 

AmUytit  tf  Coat,  r«MV  oa,  IhaM; 


FlO.  31.— Hap  of  Coal-field  of  Indian  Territory. 

Indian  Territort.— Indian  Territory  baa  13,600 
square  miles  of  coal-measures,  with  some  good  cool, 
but  its  character  and  other  details  have  not  been  n.s- 
oertained.  At  McAllister  is  an  extensive  bed  of  valu- 
able bituminous  coal.  Within  three  miles  of  that  plnre 
a  {jot  of  at  least  1000  acres  is  worked  by  the  Osa):e 
Mining  Compiiny,  a  Kanans  corporation,  and  produ(«s 
eichty  cars  of  coal  a  dav,  all  of  which  is  sold  to  thn 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad,  or  shipped  riri 
the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railroad  to  Tcx.'Ui. 
It  ia  a  very  superior  (?aa  coal.  The  vein  is  also  worked 
at  Savannah,  t«n  miles  south,  and  a^ain  crops  out  at 
Atoka,  forty-five  miles  south,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  Texas  Kajhoad,  and  is  known  to  stretch  far  to  the 
east  The  Choctaw  Nation  leaaea  to  the  Osage  com- 
pany. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  coal-fieli'  of  Ean- 
na  eYidently  extends  over  the  north  line,  and  tlut  of 
Aransas  over  the  east  line,  of  the  Territory  ocenpied 
by  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  removed  weet  of  the 
Mississippi  River.    The  roal-fiekl  of  Texas  also  ai>- 


LignitM  occupy  large  areas  in  Texu.  One  MnB 
south-west  through  the  Stata,  oommendng  at  the  Sate 
River,  20  miles  below  the  32d  paialle]  of  noith  kSuh 

id  extending  to  the  Bio  Grande  Biver.    Anothvbil 


lunnel  ooal  is  reported  to  be  fbimd  in  Webb  "rr*!  h 
oelungs  to  the  Tertiai;  fbimatian,  and  makci  »gDM  fi 

LiaNiTss  AND  Lianno  Coal 
The  lignitio  ooals  of  the  weatem  par        if      D 
States  are  destined  to  play  an  im|  p 

industrial  development  of  that .  b       ui    Xub       i» 
American  continent,  as  thejr  an,  \  n 

the  only  form  of  mineral  fiid  to  bv  u         ■  » 

100th  meridian.      Ijgnita  is  the 

Eat  in  the  formation  of  ooal,  aou  k.  g 

th  BDpearanee  and  ohemiod  oonii  ■, 

varies  irom  light  yellow  to  deep  b 
writera  restrict  the  term  "lixmla" 


OOAL 


863 


a  jBfltinct  woody  stTaotnre,  n»ml  make  a  separate  vari- 
ety of  the  more  compact  and  higher  grade  between 
tlus  and  biUuninous,  which  they  call  "brown''  coal. 
The  distinodon  is  more  apparent  in  Europe  than  in 
AaMnoa,  as  in  this  country  the  gradations  are  so  minute 
as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  say  where  the  fignites 
and  and  the  brown  coals  begin. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  their  intermediaiy  posi- 
tion between  w^  and  true  coak,  lignites  belong  to  a 
later  geob^cal  i>eriod  than  the  Carboniferous.  They 
ooeur  principaUy  in  Cretaceous  and  Tertiar^^  formations, 
but  the  boas,  which  often  are  of  great  thickness,  pre- 
sent the  same  general  characteristics  as  those  of  the 
true  coals.  Like  theni,  each  bed  is  underlaid  by  a 
seam  of  fire-day,  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  grew,  and 
oreilaid  with  shales  and  sandstones;  and,  like  tnem, 
lliey  are  regularly  interstratified  unth  the  surrounding 
ffoeka  Many  instances  occur,  too,  in  which  local  causes 
liave  changed  portions  of  lignite  beds  to  bituminous, 
and  even  to  anthracite,  the  coal  in  each  case  being  sim- 

gy  a  higher  development  of  the  lignite;  showing  that 
ey  are  essentially  the  same  substance. 

lAgnitea  of  the  JSastem  Hemisphere, 

LiGNrns  have  been  used  in  Europe  for  many  years, 
diongh  their  inferior  qualities  as  heatrproducers  make 
dmn  less  popular  than  the  true  cosJs.  The^  are 
ftfond  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain^  Switzer- 
Imd,  Oreece,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  per- 
nms  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  island 
sf  Madeira,  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Asia  Minor,  Per- 
SML  Siberia,  Thibet,  India,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
inaeed  in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  In  many  places 
vbere  the  geological  formation  makes  the  presence  of 
Qgnites  probable  they  have  not  yet  been  sought  for,  and 
in  many  other  places  they  have  been  found,  but  not 
^forked.  Some  varieties  emit  a  disagreeable  smell 
when  burning;  some,  like  the  *^ Cologne  earth"  of 
Qermany,  crumble  to  powder  when  dri^,  and  are  used 
ss  pigments.  The  following  are  analyses  of  European 
wnaAuttrdUan  lignites : 


Ottbon.      Hydiogwi.   ^ggJ^J^ 

Bovey,  Devon 67*9 

Ck>logne STD 

Tasmania 71*9 

Auckland 72*2 

Hungary  (slightly  fibrous)  72*5 
"       (more  fibrous)....  74*9 

Prof  Thorpe  (Coal,  p.  176)  gives  the  Mowing  table 
of  averages^  showing  the  progressive  changes  in  chem- 
ical composition  relatively  to  a  constant  amount  of  car- 
bon: 


5*8 

26-3 

5-3 

277 

5-6 

SS-5 

5*4 

SS-4 

5*4 

22-1 

5*2 

19if 

Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Brown  coal 

Bituminous  coal. 
Anthracite 


« 


Welffhtofl 
Bolia  cubic 
foot  in  lbs. 

30 

70 

70 

75 

80 

90 


Carbon.   Hydrogen. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


12*3 
9*7 
8-3 
7-4 
6*4 
2-6 


ana 
nitrogen. 
86-8 
54-7 
40-0 
29*7 
13*4 

2*3 


The  figures  in  the  column  showing  the  approximate 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  sevenl  substances  are  in- 
structive as  indicating  the  joint  effect  of  compression 
and  of  the  gradual  destruction  of  cellular  structure  in 
increasing  the  density  of  the  product. 

American  Lignitic  Coa!.. 

The  lignites  of  Western  America  resemble  the  *  *  brown 
coals  **  of  Europe  in  holding  a  large  amount  of  water,  the 
proportion  of  this  ingredient  in  most  of  them  being  ftom 
1  "1  to  1 5  per  cent. ,  though  some  have  as  low  as  4  and  others 
as  high  as  20  per  cent.  They  do  not  show  a  woody 
or  fibrous  stnicture,  but  are  compact  and  generally 
black,  with  a  very  high  lustre,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance some  of  the  bituminous  coals ;  with  which,  inaeed, 
they  are,  for  practical  purposes,  almost  identical  Only 
the  geologist  can  distin^ish  between  the  b^t  lignites 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  percentage  of  ash  is  low 
for  lignites,  varying  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  while  the 
sulphur  seldom  reaches  1  per  cent.  The  volatile 
products  driven  off  at  a  dull  red  heat  vary  finom  25  to 


Table  XXYII. — ProximaU  Atutlyaet  of  Weitem  Lignitic  Coait. 


Tenn^o  Cbllon,  New  Mexico.. 

Obfion  City,  Gol 

Ootorado  Springs,  CSol 

ecMen  City,  Col 

Kuphy,  Balston,  Col 

Erie  Mine.  Col 

Ckibon,  Wy.  Ter 

HallTiUe,  Wy.  Ter 

Foint  of  Bo(^  Wy.  Ter. 

Van  Dyk'8,Wy.  Ter 

Boek  Bprinjo,  Wy.  Ter , 

Bvaaston,  Wy.  Ter «........, 

Coalville,  Utah. 

Wamtch.  Utah 

Weber  Biver.  Utah 

Moont  Diablo,  Cal 

Oooa  Bay,  Oregon 

Bslllngham  Bay,  Wash.  Ter... 
Nanatmo,  Yanooover's  Island. 
Montana 


Water. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

AHh. 

Units  of 

heat  in  1  lb. 

of  coaL 

Specific 
gravity. 

3*27 

23*73 

59*72 

13*28 

5418 

1*36 

5-40 

36-40 

54*70 

3*50 

... 

1*29 

12*90 

3910 

46*00 

2-00 

••• 

1-27 

13*67 

34-75 

47*58 

4*00 

... 

1-35 

11*70 

29-07 

55*31 

3*92 

4870 

1*39 

14*80 

34-50 

47*30 

3*40 

•*• 

1*27 

11*60 

27-68 

51-67 

6*17 

•«« 

1-37 

1212 

2975 

54*37 

3-76 

... 

1-32 

8*54 

30*60 

52-34 

8-52 

5181 

•  •• 

812 

36*65 

53-23 

2-00 

».. 

1*27 

6*25 

31-75 

53*45 

9*55 

... 

1*23 

8-07 

4306 

47-34 

9-60 

6632 

1*84 

10*66 

38*23 

48-00 

311 

... 

1-32 

8*38 

47-06 

49-68 

2*26 

6154 

1-81 

9-45 

26-21 

58*32 

3*64 

14-69 

33-89 

46-84 

4*68 

20*09 

32*59 

41*98 

5*34 

8*39 

33*26 

45*69 

12*66 

2*96 

3316 

46-31 

18-55 

700 

34*50 

50*50 

aoo 

Brownish  graj. 

Yellow. 

Fawn. 

Ochre  yellow. 
Orange. 
Light  gmj. 
Gray. 
White. 
Light  graj. 
White. 
Gray. 

Nearly  white. 


)  analyses  give  the  true  value  of  coal  as  a  heat-producer.    The  "volatile  matter"  in  proximate  analysea 
fimnbined  water  that  tends  to  diminish  the  heat.    The  nitrogen  also  is  an  impurity.    The  following 
^mm  Profl  Bossiter  W.  Baymond : 
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Unoom- 
blned 
water. 

Garbon. 

Hydrogen* 

Oxygen. 

NttlQgOB. 

AdL 

8d- 

plmCi 

mDBii 

Ododb 

Probably 
fixed. 

Probably 
com- 
bined 
with  hy- 
drogen. 

Probably 
com- 
bined 
with 

carbon. 

Com- 
bined 
with 
oxygen 
to  form 
water. 

rUlon  Oifcv.  Col 

5*18 
11-56 
806 
9-41 
917 
13*28 
8*94 

60-36 
59*41 
59*63 
57*64 
62*25 
54*29 
50*36 

17-22 
5*58 
9*51 
7-20 
7*59 
1-95 
9*36 

5*74 
1*86 
3*17 
2*40 
2*53 
0*65 
3*12 

1*68 
1*90 
119 
1-94 
1-37 
273 
1-96 

13-42 
15-20 
9-54 
15-62 
10-99 
21*82 
15*69 

••• 

1-74 
1-25 
1-29 
1-83 
0-42 
1-01 

5-77 
1-flB 
6-62 
8-00 
3-40 
4-06 
6-64 

0-63 
1-07 
1-08 
1-60 
0-77 
0-81 
8-98 

15*10 
17-10 
1073 
17-46 
1»6 
24-65 
17^ 

7390 

snB 

6678 
6912  ' 
6400 
456S 
5757    ' 

Garbon  Sta.,  Wy.  Ter... 
Oarhon  Sta.,  Wy.  Ter... 

Weber  Caiion,  Utah 

Echo  Caiion,  Utah 

Coos  Bay,  Oregon. ~ 

Mt.  Diablo.  CtA 

37  per  cent. ,  and  the  amount  of  fixed  carl)on  is  from 
45  to  60  per  cent.  They  are  superior  to  European  lig- 
nites, but  differ  from  the  true  coals,  and  hence  are 
termed  *'lignitic  coal."  Ilaydens  Report  of  ihe  U,  S. 
Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  for  1873  gives  tables  of 
aU  reliable  proximate  analyses  of  these  lignitic  coals, 
and  the  preceding  table  is  abstracted  from  tnem.  (See 
Table  XX VII.) 

As  the  heat-producing  power  of  the  coal  is  depend- 
ent on  a  chemical  union  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  coal,  thus  form- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  water,  the  amounts  of  these 
products  represent  the  amount  of  heat  which  has  been 
produced  as  the  result  of  their  formation ;  while  the  ash 
and  moisture  present  diminish  the  percentage  of  com- 
bustible ingreoients  and  the  heat-producing  nower  of 
the  whole,  the  moisture  being  a  further  disauvantage, 
as  it  re^iuires  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  to  expel  it 

These  ooals  are  found  in  a  series  of  sandstone  and 
fire-clay,  probably  of  Lower  Tertiary  age.  The  fossils 
contained  are  chiefly  leaves  of  deciduous  trees.  No 
ferns  or  fossil  plants,  like  those  common  to  the  true 
coal-measures,  are  found  in  this  formation.  The  coal- 
beds  are  often  of  great  size,  reaching  a  thickness  of  27 
feet  on  Bear  River,  Utah.  They  are  remarkably  free 
from  impurities  *and  without  slate  partint^s.  Iron 
p>Tites  may  be  detected  in  small  flakes  and  thin  disks. 
All  the  coals  tend  to  crumble  aft^r  having  been  exjposed 
to  the  weather,  and  this  tendency  to  crumble  is  the 
cause  of  great  waste  at  the  mines.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, when  submitted  to  the  coking  process  they  re- 
tain their  form  or  crumble  into  a  dry  powder.  As  a 
fbel  for  locomotives  and  for  domestic  purposes  the  coal 
answers  well.  It  kindles  and  bums  freely,  making  a 
bright  fire,  with  a  yellow  blaze  and  comparatively  little 
smoke.  The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  coals  so  easy 
to  crumble  as  these,  suggests  the  possibility  of  sponta- 
neous combustion. 

Wyoming  Lignitic  CoAL.^The  largest  single  deposit 
of  coal  yet  discovered  on  the  American  continent  is  the 
Twin  Creek  coal  in  the  Green  River  coal-basin,  in  South- 
western Wyominia:,  where  the  writer^s  explorations  show 
250  feet  of  coal  in  a  thickness  of  about  3(X)0  feet  of 
measurea  (See  fig.  33. )  The  number  of  beds  is  not 
known,  but  twenty-two  of  workable  thickness  have  been 
developed,  and  there  are  traces  of  nearly  or  quite  as  many 
more,  most  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  workable.  On 
the  line  of  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  Railroad,  about  100 
miles  east  of  Corinne  and  20  west  of  Ogden,  two  series 
of  coal-deposits  have  been  traced,  which  Dr.  Hayden 
and  Clarence  King  ascribe  to  the  Cretaceous  period — 
ft  notable  exception  to  Dr.  Ilayden's  theory  that  the 
Rocky  Mountam  lignites  belong  to  the  Tertiary  form- 
ation. The  first  is  in  the  Lower  Fox  Hill  group,  and 
the  second  in  the  Laramie  group.     South  of  where 


Ham's  Fork  of  Green  River  cuts  through  Oyster  Ridn 
two  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened ;  the  upper  is  10 
feet  thick,  and  contains  18  inches  of  fire-clay,  6  of 
hard  sandstone,  72  of  ooal.  6  of  soft  fire-day,  and  18  of 
coal ;  or  7  feet  A  inches  or  isoal  in  a  10-foot  bed.  TIn 
second  bed  is  about  40  feet  below  this,  and  oonsutBof 
10  feet  of  coal,  6  inches  of  sandy  day,  1  foot  8  inches  of 
dark  slate  and  fire-dav,  and  1  foot  8  inches  of  ooiL 
The  strike  of  these  beds  is  neaily  due  north,  and  they 
dip  westwardly  23  degrees.  Hhey  are  regular,  and  hm 
been  traced  for  sevenu  miles  (fig.  34). 

A  second  scries  of  beds  appeals  in  Coal  Ridge,  a  Ul 
parallel  to  Oyster  Ridge  ana  about  4  niilea  west  of  it 
They  first  api)car  through  the  overlying  Terdaiy  d^ 
posit  6  or  8  miles  south  of  Bellas  1^^^  and  rise  gnl- 
ually  to  about  300  feet  above  die  vadey  of  the  notl 
branch  of  the  Little  Muddy  River.  Obflervation8  tabt 
at  thirty-four  shaftings  located  about  3  milea  aooth  of 
Bell's  Pass  show  that  the  coal-beds  underiie  stnteof 
fire-clay  or  sandstone,  or  both,  vai3ring  in  tluckneas  frott 
3  to  100  feet,  and  averaging  about  37  feet  through  UN 
series.  ^  The  beds  themselves  vaiy  fnaa  3  to  40  feel, 
averaging  1 1  feet  throughout  the  series.  Tlie  ooal  m* 
arally  is  of  good  qudity,  and  but  femr  or  five  of  the  wUi 
aeries  of  beds  must  be  regarded  as  oertain  to  prove  ni* 

Profitable  in  working,  although  in  aeveoral  inatanocBooil 
as  been  reached  without  a  thoron^h  proof  of  the  thUk- 
ness  of  the  depodt  In  ibur  ah^ftang^  the  saperinenB- 
bent  strata  are  300  feet  in  depth ;  in  one,  200  ftet 

Several  other  beds,  overiving  the  last  of  tlua  ami^ 
were  seen  m  other  parts  of  tnis  ndd,  but  not  devebpei 
The  distances  between  the  beds  in  the  above  notiQi 
(see  fig.  33)  were  estimated  or  taken  fkam  barametml 
measurements,  and  are  onlv  approximate,  as  indeed  tko 
whole  statement  neoeaauily  most  be.  It  jrivei,  bov- 
ever,  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  this  »"*fl-"L'— ''^  ML 
The  beds  have  been  traced  fiir  a  diatanee  of  at  kMt  10 
miles  in  a  north-andnsouth  dbecticm. 

The  following  are  reeulta  of  aoalyaeB  of  eoab  tarn 
Twin  Creek.  They  are  numbered  aoooiding  to  tkr 
place  m  the  series  mentioned  above : 

Ko.1.  iKxa.              ^ 

Moistoie 17-306  IMtt 

VolatUe  matter 36*177  SMO?          « 

Fixed  carbon 44147  4^^«          « 

Aflh ,  2-371  _4                    i 

lOODOO  Ifv 

Color  of  ash .White.  ,.    TaLim 

No.  U,  Kouimy.         .  IL  iih 

MoiBtore 14*710  ■'-                «■ 

Volatile  matter .36*410 

Fixed  carbon. .48*004 

Abii ..awcM t  1*706  «                   « 

100-000      i 

Oolor  of  ash Yellow. 
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Ho.  L     Mo.  1  veEn,  Twin  Creek,  Wvomlnc. 


CotORADoLiaNiTioCoAL.— AtGoldenC^tf,  ISmilM 
vest  from  Denver,  coal  vas  first  dincovered  m  sevnml 
small  and  vertical  beds  near  together  in  the  steep  baak 
of  Clear  Creek,  a  half  mile  below  where  it  paasee  ont 
from  the  mountain.  An  extension  of  one  of  the  beds 
toward  the  south  was  opened  at  the  sumtnit  of  tJie 
ridge.  The  bed  was  10  to  14  feet  thick,  but  irregular, 
Bometimes  pinching  to  a  few  inches,  and  then  expand- 
ing to  8  or  10  feet.  The  averse  thiokneae  is  5  feet. 
Two  large  awl-bcds  are  opened  at  Ealston  Creek,  S 
miles  north  of  Glolden  City.  Thej  lie  in  a  Tertical  po- 
sition, 25  feet  anart.  The  upper  or  western  bed  has  9 
feet  of  good  coal,  and  the  lower  bed  14  feet  Manhall's 
mines  are  in  the  valley  of  South  Boulder  Creek,  22 
miles  from  Denver.  There  are  four  coal-beds.  The 
coal  is  brilliaat. 

Lignitic  coal  has  been  found  on  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  PlatXe  Kiver,  but  the  onlj  mines  of 
importance  ore  near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Blue  Hill 
range  of  nountuns.  The  formation  is  a  series  of  sand- 
Btoneth  ranging  north  and  sonth,  and  along  jts  western 
margin  is  uptjlted  in  a  vertical  positioo,  eometimes  dip- 
ping toward  the  metamorphic  rocks  that  make  up  tnc 
steep  inounla.in-elope.  Awa;  Irom  the  monnt^ns  tho 
inclination  is  eastward  and  very  gentle.  The  formation 
follows  the  uiountain-range  for  an  unlimited  extent. 

In  Hayden'a  Report  will  be  found  aectJons  showing 
the  series  of  beds  at  these  mines. 

These  coals  analyze  as  follows  (two  samples) : 

Watec,  In  a  stale  of  comlimBUan,  or  its  ele- 

inent«,aaindrywood I8i)0        WWO 

VoUtile  matter,  eipelled  at  red  heat,  form- 
ing inflammable  gssee  and  vapors SS-QO        18-30 

Fiied  carbon , 59U0        68-70 

Ash,  congisting  chiefly  of  oiide  of  iron,  aln- 

mlna,  and  a  little  Bilica ■  8-80         g-QO 

100-00      lOOflJ 

Other  openings  in  Colorado  are  the  Wilson,  Brigg, 
and  Baker  mines  on  Coal  Greek.  The  ooal-belL  extends 
north  into  Wyoming  Territory,  but  is  not  found  east  of 
the  Black  Hills.  At  Carbon,  on  the  Union  PadfioBul- 
road,  in  the  laramie  Valley,  140  miles  west  of  Cheyenne, 
the  bed  is  7  feet  thick.  {See  Table  XXFX-)  Thecoal 
is  good,  but  has  much  impurity.  At  Hallville,  143 
miles  farther  wcat,  are  several  coal-beds.  The  main 
bed  is  about  5  feet  thick.  The  next  coal-mine  is  at  Van 
Dyke,  30  miles  west  The  coal  here  is  4}  feet  thick, 
and  remarkably  clean.  This  and  the  next  coal,  at  Rock 
S^rin^  have  the  best  reputaUon  among  Rocky  Moun- 
tain lieoitic  coals.  The  lailer  mines  are  2  miles  west  of 
Van  I^ke ;  the  bed  is  9  feet  thick.  At  fivanston,  126 
miles  west  of  Rock  Springs,  the  beds  are  26  feet  thick, 
and  dip  15°.  Iron  pyrites  are  abundant;  thecoal  clink- 
era  to  a  great  extent.  These  mines  supply  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads  with  fuel.  At 
Coalville,  in  Utah,  these  beds  are  stiU  found.  (See 
Table  XXVIL  for  analyses.) 
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Table  TXlX.—i'U  Coal  mma  of  the  Vmon  Pactfin  Batlroad 

ned  by  the  Unloi 

._„ of  itie  road  fios. 

illM,  and  erobrmco  an  areK 
"* '  PennsjrlTuilB.  Fie- 


gnaler  than  the  entire  i 


II  to  IKS  the  minei  were  worked  by  contiscton,  bat  ili 

^t  tlme_  the  com^uy  has  operated  tbem  on  lla  own  vxou 


verton,  in  the  vidnity  of  Danngo,  wiime.  m 
quence.  exUnaive  macIuDo^hopa,  a     '' 
s  hsTe  been  established. 


naiesbown  In  the  roUowlngta 


At  Ct^oo  Cit7,  Col ,  there  is  an  independent  coal  Geld. 
The  Goal-openioca  are  6  luiles  below  the  town,  on  the  Ar- 
kaDsasKivcr.  TheBtratalic,  forthemoet  p^inahor- 
JEOntal  position,  except  aJong  the  nonh  and  west  aides. 
Here  the  piteh  is  steep,  but  flattens  ar>d  fonuB  e,  basin, 
the  centre  being  3  miles  east  of  the  base  of  Qreenhom 
Range,  aspur  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  The  basin  is  10 
miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  containing  in  all  34  sq.  miles 
of  coal-bearing  rocks.  There  are  at  least  nine  seanu 
of  lignitic  coal,  varyiag  in  thiukncss  from  b  inches  to  8 
feet  The  two  scams  (propping  tartheat  south  are  6  and 
7  feet  thick,  and  but  50  feet  apart.  The  loneat  scam  is 
the  CaSon  Citv  coal,  51  inches  thick,  'black,  compact, 
uuifonn  in  color,  separating  in  large  cubical  blocKs.' 
Towards  the  north  these  seams  grow  thinner  and  are 
farther  apart 

Lignitic  coal  is  found  and  mined  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinidad,  I^  Animas  county.  The  coal-aeam  is  0  to 
10  feet  thick,  and  ita  product  looks  like  bituminous 
coal.  It  yields  an  excellent  coke,  and  at  present  is 
used  extensively  in  the  iron-works  of  Colorado. 

At  the  town  of  Walsenberg,  Huerfano  county,  50 
miles  south  of  Pueblo,  there  is  a  scam  Si  feet  thick, 
the  coal  bein^  of  a  dull  lustre,  resembling  splint  coal, 
and  approaching,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  qualities  of 
the  Trinidad  coal 
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ferson  countiee,  became  known  bood  aft«r  tits  dmt 
opment  of  the  State  b^an,  and  tliew  ■dS  nqidr  ■ 
considerable  portion  of  t£e  cool  uaed.  But  •■  am 
opment  continued  the  fiuA  became  manifart  that  thi 
buUer  portion  of  the  ooal-^epont  was  in  tlM.wmdia 
half  of  the  State.  GaSon  Ckt  ooal,  fi>r  i"f  ~*|  oom- 
mands  several  dollars  a  ton  mors  in  Denver  tlin  iv 
other  soft  coal  mined  in  Colondo — a  iiiw  aiiiiiMiiiia  iht 
it  will  hold  only  relativdy  now  tbat  tlie  «xaepimif 
fine,  ii-ee-hurning  bituminoiu  [Ugnitio]  of  llie  ChJHt- 
son  is  fairly  brought  into  the  manst  by  dte  <^Mmiig  of 
the  Gunnison  citen»oti  of  the  Dearer  and  Bio  Gnall 
B^lway.  In  the  extreme  aoatli,  toOi  doae  apoa  ttl 
New  Mexican  line,  is  Ibund  the  &iiiaaa  otddng  oodtf 
El  Moro,  which,  agiun,  is  eiodled  hr  die  eobaf  tai 
of  Created  Butte;  and  ^e  Cuoharag minea,  abomdii 
south,  yield  a  good  qualitv  of  UtumiBouB.  AcothM 
severalminesuieoutpnt  last  year  amonnted  to  350,019 
tons,  and  the  estimated  output  of  the  yivrnml  jev  ii 
400,000  tona" 

The  report  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  OoiB|liV 
for  18H1  shows  the  following  bodswuHradbyit:  LiAs 
Canon  coal-fleld  two  beds  are  worked,  4  aod  ft  feati 
the  product  was  125,902  tons;  ita  vanie  at  mmesm 
$258,417.  In  the  Cuoharas  ood-fieU  thiee  bedi  m 
worked,  4,  7,  and  6  feet;  the  produet  meTl.S^tiai; 
its  value  was  $135,624.  In  the  Bl  Hon  ooal-field  thai 
was  worked  a  horisontal  bed,  10  to  12  feet  tliick,  of  ml 
gas,  blacksmith,  coking,  and domeatis ooal;  the  prHM 
wasl5U,5S5ton8;ttavataewaB(146,941.  InlbeCM- 
ed  Butte  coal-field  were  worked  firar  Mama,  4,  S,  8,  mieIU 
feet  thick;  the5-feetand4-ftetbedaprodoaeKoodeoka 
A  rulroad  has  recently  reat^ed  tlua  Ud.  l£e  «iti» 
ted  production  in  1882  is  70,000  tona.  Hie  omuimv^i 
present  plant  consists  of  2S0  beehive  ot^iHiveaa.  ^ 
1881  theysold  47,185  tonaof£lHorao(dtafi»t247,]00, 
making  a  netj)rofit  of  $2.31  per  ton.  TwoMeamoi^ 
ing  and  washmg  establiahmenia  an  laed  to  prqiaie  tkt 
3oa]  for  coking. 

New  Mkxioo.— New  Hexioo  oon         Gb 
in  all  their  grades  of  anthracite,  bituuiiw  i 

lignitea.     The  anthracite,  bo  nr  ts  kno^u.       • 
only  in  the  PUcer  Mountiina,  on  the  i  •  ■: 

of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  30  or  40  mik»  u.  J-V- 
SantaFiJ;  thebituminoofl,  atvaiia       Mm  ai 
in  the  Cretaceous  plains,  where,  b}  di            un 
have  been  cut  ihrouKh  to  the  coal-m 
pure  Ugnites  in  the  Tertiaiy  beds  of  wv  ■ 
of  the  Territory.     The  ontornim 
Borth-weet  side  of  the  Flaoer 
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mtci^est    Tbey  were  first  exposed  in  the  oeDtre  of  the  to  36  inehes.     Twenty  miles  farther  aonth  there  are 

Ktlle  hranohes  that  ran  into  the  Grallisteo  Creek,    ^e  the  oxtensiye  coal-fields  of  Los  Cerillos,  many  thousand 

eoal  is  in  the  natural  condition.    The  following  section  acres  in  extent,  and  consisting  of  hoth  bituminous  and 

of  the  strata  was  taken,  ascending:  (1)  Laminated  day,  anthracite.    Tne  anthracite  veins  vary  from  18  to  40 

with  thin  seams  of  sand,  passing  up  into  carbonaceous  indies ;  ihe  bituminous  average  about  3  feet   Still  nro- 

day  as  a  floor  for  the  coaL     (2)  Coal,  very  compact  ceeding  south  to  Albuquerque,  and  then  taking  the  line 

The  deavage  lines  are,  in  a  few  instances,  filled  with  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  inexhausttble  fields 

day,  5  to  6  feet     (3)  Drab  clay,  indurated,  15  to  20  of  the  finest  cannel  and  bituminous  cotds  have  beendii»- 

jbet     (4)  Ferruginous  sandstone,  passing  up  into  li^ht  eovoied.    One  vein  is  5  feet  6  inches  in  thickness  of 

myiah  sandstone,  30  to  50  feet    At  another  locality  cannel  coal,  of  which  there  are  over  1000  acres  in  one 

uere  B  a  bed  of  coal  which  has  been  changed  into  body  only  2  miles  from  the  road.    Continuing  down 

anthracite  by  an  enormous  dyke.  the  main  line,  we  reach  San  Antonio,  m  Socorro  county, 

A  GToas-section  shows — (I)  day  date ;  (2)  2}  to  3  feet  where  at  San  Pedro,  7  miles  east,  there  are  several  bun- 

of  anthradte;  (3)  14  to  18  inches  of  clay;  (4)  14  inches  dred  acres  of  bituminous  coal  of  good  quality.    This 

to  Z  feet  of  anthradte ;  (5)  clay  shale,  passing  up  into  field  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroad  company. 

akmiate  layers  of  sanostone  and  day,  10 feet;  (6)  daiic  At  various  other  points  in  the  Territory  similar  beds 

Mi^btone.  have  been  discovered,  which,  from  their  distance  firom 

The  dip  of  all  the  beds  is  14°  east    They  are  over-  existing  railroads,  are  not  at  present  considered  valu- 

Ud  hy  a  thick  bed  of  columnar  basalt    The  dyke  that  able. 

ooven  the  coal-bed  trends  about  north  and  south,  or  a  **  All  the  points  above  mentioned  are  from  one  to 

little  east  of  south.  seven  miles  from  railroads,  and  are  destined  to  prove 

ThreegroupsofTertiaiybedSjOf  different  ag^  have  of  value.  Coking  establisnments  are  building  or  pro- 
been  traced  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande.  They  are  jected  at  several  of  these  points ;  and  as  we  have  ex- 
— (Ij  The  coal-strata,  with  abundant  impressions  of  tensive  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  a 
deeiaiious  leaves,  lying  above  well-marked  Cretaceous  bright  future  seems  to  be  before  this  Territory.  With 
bedk  (2)  The  Gallisteo  sand  group,  which  plainly  fewexceptionsjhe  coal-fields  are  on  Government  land.*' 
OfeilieB  the  coal-strata,  but  inclines  equally  with  and  Arizona.— The  great  lignitic  fields  of  the  West  seem 
eonforms  to  them.  (3)  The  Santa  F6  marls,  which  are  to  continue  into  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arizona,  but 
of  much  later  date  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  the  discoveries  here  are  quite  recent,  and  have  not  been 
TCBt  conformably  upon  the  Grallisteo  group,  and  never  proved  to  a  very  great  extent  Coal  has  been  found  in 
niQliiie  more  than  9®  or  10**.  the  Saddle  Mountains,  6  miles  east  of  the  San  Pedro 

In  the  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  the  coal  River  and  4  miles  south  of  the  Gila,  on  the  line  of  33® 
approaches  anthracite  in  Quality,  although  somewhat  north  latitude.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  beds,  which 
impure  and  high  in  ash.  Dr.  Lecontc  reports  the  bed  lie  almost  flat,  few  appearing  on  the  surface.  At  Casa 
as  naving  a  thickness  of  4  feet  At  Vermejo  Cafion  Qranda,  25  miles  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
there  are  two  beds  of  poor  coal,  10  and  15  feet,  and  road,  outcroppings  of  coal  are  numerous. 
two  beds  of  5  feet  In  Raton  Pass  are  found  several  The  Deer  Creek  coal-fields  occupy  the  eastern  half 
beds  from  3  to  8  feet  thick.  In  Blackmore  Canon  and  of  an  elliptical  basin  30  miles  long  bv  3  to  5  miles 
Bfemer  Cafion  the  bed  is  seen,  but  the  thickness  varies,  broad,  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  and  divided  ccn- 
Twenfy-eight  miles  south-west  of  Albuquerque  lignite  traUy  by  the  Gila  River.  The  location  is  an  abrupt 
beds,  6  feet  thick,  are  exposed.  At  Cimarron  the  bed  synclinal  valley,  the  rocks  being  eruptive  and  forming 
is  reported  to  be  14  feet  thick.  The  coals  in  this  region  gome  characteristic  dvkes.  The  first  discovery  of  coal 
•reused  in  the  various  raibroads  now  traversing  this  sec-  was  near  the  head  of  Deer  Creek,  where  the  valley  is 
Hon  of  the  country.                                                .      .  intersected  by  two  dykes.    The  dip  of  the  beds  is  35** 


north  by  way  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  miles  below  this  is  another  outcrop;  the  dip  is  35°  north, 

Bsiboad,  the  firet  point  where  coal  is  found  is  at  and  and  the  coal  a  typical  lignite  (No.  II. ).   The  area  of  the 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Raton.     Here  lar^'C  bodies  of  whole  region  is  about  30  square  miles,  in  which  an  un- 

eoal  of  a  bituminous  character  are  openmg  out,  and  known  portion  of  the  coal-fields  and  beds  has  been 

the  town  of  Raton  has  become  the  centre  of  the  coal  broken  up  by  the  action  of  eruptive  rocks.    Where 

mtereste  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territoiy.    Tlie  \QQg^  disturbed  the  coal  is  a  true  lipiite,  but  portions 

railroad  company  is  the  principal  owner,  and  it  has  are  changed  to  bituminous  coal,  cokmg  well,  and  even 

commenced  a  vigorous  development  of  its  property,  to  anthracite. 

both  for  its  own  use  and  for  public  consumption ;  and  No.  I.  No.  IL 

the  existence  of  coal  at  this  point  has  led  it  to  establish      Volatile  corabugtible  matter  and  water 14'5       47'6 

large  machine-shops,  etc,  for  its  business.     Coming      Fixed  carbon 61-0      44*0 

soirth,  we  rrach  I^  Vegas,  where  vigorous  explore-      ^^h _24;5      _84 

lions  are  now  carried  on,  which  so  far  have  developed  ^^'^     1^'^ 

the  existence  of  bituminous  coal-seams  of  from  12  to  Utah.— The  Green  River  coal-basin  extends  into 

24  inches,  which  underlie  nearly  the  whole  district  Utah,  west  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  t#  the  Sierra 

Boring  is  still  pushed  forward,  and  hopes  are  enter-  Nevada  range,  including  the  plains  of  the  Great  Salt 

tained  of      iking  a  coal  of  sufficient  thickness  to  pay  for  Lake.   The  coal-series  is  first  seen  in  East  Canon  Creek, 

1       inc.         venty  miles  farther  south  coal  is  found  in  a  tributary  of  the  Weber,  and  then  continuee  along  the 

ki     forming  the  Pecos  range.    These  seams  Weber.   The  formations  of  the  region  are  in  three  broad 

»•  iM      explored  beyond  the  point  of  proving  folds,  having  theu"  rise  at  the  base  ofthe  Wahsatch  Moun- 

their  thickness,  which  runs  from  30  tains,  and  are  oarallel  with  a  course  of  N.  26°  E.    Tht 
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middle  fold  oont^ns  moBt  of  the  coaL  CoalviUe  b  Is 
this  basin.  Clarence  King  in  his  report  ( GaUogiexi 
£hploralion  of  (he  iOth  t^raild. )  Bays :  "  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  formation  is  oow  eo  well  adys"ced  that  it 
can  be  said  with  perfect  safety  that  the  series  contains 
t,  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal.  Beds  from 
7  to  125  feet  in  thickneas  are  discovered  at  intervals  over 
500  miles,  and  from  their  ordinarily  gentle  dips  may  be 
mined  with  unusual  case.  The  principal  mmes  are  at 
Coalville.  Cbalk  Creek,  which  enters  tne  Weber  Hiver 
at  this  place,  exposes  the  coat  fur  18  miles,  and  along 
its  tributaries  are  the  coal-mines.  The  bed  has  an  aver- 
age width  of  11  to  14  feet  at  the  Sprague  mine.  The 
coial  itself  is  of  a  black,  brilliant  surface,  with  the  same 
tendency  to  rectangular  cleavafe  which  is  characteristic 
of  aU  the  Western  lignites. ' '  [See  Table  XX VIL  for 
analyses.) 

Nevada. — Near  Pancake  Mountain,  20  miles  east  of 
Eureka,  in  Nevada,  a  bed  of  coal  from  5  to  6  feet  thick 
baa  been  opened.  It  runs  north  and  south,  and  dips 
40°  west  The  coal  is  much  broken  and  displaced,  and 
in  some  places  seems  to  have  been  burned  tu  ashes.  It 
his  been  found  to  coke  well  and  to  make  gas,  but  is 
ased  chiefly  for  local  consumption. 

Oalifornu.— The  Mount  Diablo  ooal-fleld  is  the 
imly  one  in  California  that  can  be  proGtably  mined. 
The  measures  are  considerably  disturbed,  the  dins  vary- 
ing from  12°  to  33°  The  coal-beds  of  this  field  are 
subject  to  great  variation  in  thickness,  the  Clarke  bed 
ranging  from  20  inches  to  4}  feet;  the  Little  bed,  1 
(bot  thick ;  the  Black  Diamond,  from  6  to  20  feet  thick. 
These  beds  lie  parallel,  with  their  measures  dipping  to 
the  north.  Tlie  coal  is  of  rather  inferior  quality,  lying 
close  to  the  surface  and  rciiuirinKconaidcrable  timber- 
ing in  mining— notably  so  in  (he  Black  Diamond  bed. 
Fire-damp  is  met  with  in  all  the  mines.  In  ihe  prep- 
aration of  the  coal  no  machinery  is  needed  for  frac- 
turing it,  the  coal  being  brittle  in  its  nature  and  need- 
ing but  slight  force  to  reduce  it  lo  the  sizes  required. 
The  yield  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  Che  smount  m  the 
eround.  Coal  has  also  been  found  at  Coral  Hollow. 
The  northern  portion  of  T»s  Angeles  county,  1^  miles 
east  of  Anaheim,  furnishes  ten  or  twelve  impure  scams. 
In  the  western  part  of  Fresno  county  (he  coal-measures 
Table  XXXI. 


dip  from  80°  lo  85",  Beds  of  good  ooal  U  to  IS  W 
thick,  overlaid  bj'  shaka,  havo  Meo  finml  in  Ittmlt- 
caao  county.  The  rocks  ben  ara  gnatljr  datmbad,  tin 
locality  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Coaat  Baage,  wtai 
mining  would  be  vet;  expenuve.  ^Shaala  oooBlphi 
a]^l)eaiing  si    '       •  ■>   ■     • 
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„  strata,  while  in  AmadiH- Goonli' thai  w 

ooals  from  6  to  15  feet  in  tfaicknem,  aD  ligmtie  n  tUi 
nature.  In  Pboor  and  Solaao  oonntica  the  eaab  m 
small,  poor,  and  irregular. 

OoEOON.— The  Coos  Bay  coal-field  b  Onna,  Im 
1 00  milee  norlli  of  California  and  40  mikB  Doitti  of  Ufi 
Bknou,  oonnsts  of  aereral  hnndfed  ioiiara  mikaof  1» 
ritorv,  extending  from  the  month  of  tlie  UmpimBBV 
on  the  north  to  points  bearond  the  CoqmOe  Bim  ■ 
the  south,  and  stretching  bai^  from  the  ooaat  IS  srS 
milee  inland.    The  surface  is  >•   » -"     .■-... 

narrow  and  crooked  inlets,  e .  _ 

frontof  it,  with  channels  constantly  Tairing.  nttdqA 
of  water  in  these  channels  varies  mm  9  to  14  feet  ma^ 
ing  to  the  seasons,  making  it  rery  difficoh  for  Inwiv 
sets  to  enter.  The  sea  is  veiy  rotigh  in  irinter,  taiUft 
experience  hard  work  io  entenDC  and  leaving  OooiBk 
The  profitable  coal-minn  are  aS  in  lowDship  26  wm, 
range  13  west.  The  Eastport  mine  worka  a  bed  4tDS 
feet  thick,  nmning  north  and  south,  with  an  iTtM 
dip  of  8°  west.  The  bed  is  divided  by  6  inches  of  dv 
slate.  The  coal  from  the  gentle  pitch  of  8°  flaUMsnt 
as  the  bottom  of  the  mine  is  approached. 

Tlie  Newport  mine  is  in  the  same  region,  woiUagAi 
some  bed  as  the  Eastport  There  are  few  bnhsDtfc 
turbances  in  the  present  mines. 

Washinoton  TsRRTroBY.—Tbe  BellinKhau  H* 
coal-bed  in  Washington  Territory  is  14  feet  thick,  via 
adipN.  57°  W.  The  coals  are  intetstratified  with  ri* 
and  "bone"  or  slaty  coaL  Only  half  of  the  bed i 
mined,  the  lower  half  being  dirty  and  of  no  yiiat. 

The  coal-bed  upon  which  the  Kenton  mine  is  latsMl 
lies  in  sections  IT,  20,  and  29,  township  23  naiA,nB|i 
'  Willamette  meridian.  There  are  tiro  beds  DH 
ipper  one  b  17  feet  thick,  iriv- 
1,  and  yielding:  10  feet  w  gwl 
coal.  The  lower  one  is  13  feet  thuk,  nddbig  8  fal 
of  good  cosL  The  measures  slrike  soiUn  UP  wot,  Mi 
dip  15°  east  These  two  beds  are  separated  V  M 
feet  of  sandstone.  The  cool  is  hauled^two  mil«  bf 
rail  10  Black  River,  thence  on  barges  or  by  rail  to 
Seattle.  Tlie  Seattle  mine  is  10  miles  soulh-east  of 
Seattle.  The  land  in  this  neighborhood  was  first  n- 
plored  in  I8fi8,  and  the  first  coal  mined  in  ISTl.  Tk 
coal-field  is  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  WashinglM. 
and  contains  six  distinct  beds — the  upper  one  5  fi* 
thick,  in  soft  sandstone ;  the  lower  bcti,  8  feet  thick, 
of  good  coal.  The  middle  beds  are  poor. 
Owl  and  lAfnUe  WtH  tf  (i«  lOOfk  MmUOtm. 
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AH  the  ooal  shipped  fiom  iheee  mines  goes  to  San  expended  $5000  on  coal-workings  can  enter  not  ezoeed- 

Hnuioiaoo.    There  were  sent  in  1881— from  the  Renton  ing  640  acres.    The  act  allows  only  one  entry  by  die 

anine,  12,708  tons;  fbom  Seattle.  134,710  tons;  total,  same  person  or  association  of  persons.    Payment  for 

147,418  ton&    It  is  estimated  tnat  tibe  amount  usea  1&d<1s  niust  be  made  within  one  year  afler  the  filing  of 

locally  and  supplied  to  steamships  in  the  bay  brought  the  entry. 

aj)  the  total  output  to  160,000  tons.  Alaska. — Good  bituminous  coal  has  been  found  at 

The  Bellingham  Bay  coal  has  an  extensive  reputation  I^ort  Gardner,  Hood  Bay,  Admiralty  Island,  in  Alaska, 

as  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  use  is  growing  &nd  also  at  Hamilton  Harbor,  on  the  east  side  of  Kake 

▼eiy  rapidly,  the  exports  from  Seattle  having  grown  Strait.    A  6-inph  scam  is  reported  as  found  in  hard  rode. 

fiom  4918  tons  in  1871  to  147,418  in  1881 ;  the  total  ^ith  a  southerly  dip  of  35^  at  Kuin  Island,  Kuprianoff 

shipments  for  the  eleven  years  included  being  876,558  Island,  and  Port  Camden.     At  Cape  Beaufort,  on  the 

tons.    The  field  is  being  rapidly  developed  by  railrcM^  Arctic  coast,  a  small  scam  of  true  Carboniferous  coal  is 

and  new  mines  are  being  opened.  found. 

Unitkd  States  Government  Coal-Lands.— llie  ,,  Most  of  the  coal  in  Alaska  is  Tertiaiy,  and  inferior  to 

officials  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington  made  the  Carbeniferous  coals.    The  deposit  at  Cook  s  Inlet 


60  feet  below  the  top  of  the  banL    To  the  north 
Acre*.       Acres,     third  layer  appears. 

At!^^^'  829  440  ^^^  ^-  '^*  avenue  cutter  Corwin  in  1882  found  beds 

83£.''".*.".*.'.V""™.V'™  3*350—  826090  ^^^^^  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

OngonV '  '  Numerous  beds  were  exposed  on  the  face  of  a  bluff 

Area.. 414,720  about  150  feet  hiph.     They  pitched  at  an  angle  of  45**, 

Sold 185—  414,535  and  varied  in  width  from  3  to  20  feet    They  could  be 

Oaliibrnia :  traced  for  miles  on  the  ' '  tundra, ' '  or  grassy  plain,  which 

^~ ®*7'^      o^flnoA  ended  in  the  bluff.    The  coal  is  described  as  a  semi- 

iSmdo' anthracite,  which  burned  well  and  made  little  smoke, 

jij^,,!, 1128225  ^^^  ^®^  *  ^*^^®  percentage  of  ash.     It  is  probably  a 

Boldll^!!lZilll.^SZZ^Zl..Zllll^"ll  '     '600—1,127,625  good  variety  of  lignite. 

^^ ^764,800  CanNEL  CoAL. 

Sold/.'.'.!"//."!*//.'//.!!!!'///.'.!!!!.!!!."!"!.'!!....  2I18O— 2,762,620       Near  Greensburg,  in  Beaver  co.,  Penngylvania^  is  a 

Hew  Mexico :  bed  of  cannel  coal  about  8  feet  thick,  restmg  on  about 

Area 10,800                   3  feet  of  ordinary  bituminous  coal.   This  cannel  is  light, 

Bold 720—    10,080  compact,  ignites  with  great  facility,  ana  Dums  ^th  a 

Wyoming:  at  least 42.000  gtrong  bright  flame. 

2feSSl^*-'^au"e2it?*^°** '  *'  ^^^'*' WOOO  '^^  ^*™^^  Stockton  bed  at  Cannelton,  Fayette  co.. 

Arimna :  no  coal  yet  diicovered! '  ^<**  Virginia^  contains  3i  feet  of  excellent  cannel  coal 

Nevada:  no  coal  yet  discovered.  and  22  inches  of  splint  coal. 

HebiBska :  the  coal-bearing  rocks  cover  an  area  Cannel  coal  is  also  found  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois, 

of  9600  square  miles,  but  on  account  of  the  Missouri,  Indiana,  and,  we  believe,  in  Tennessee.    It  is 

•maUness  of  the  beds— none  exceeding  1  foot—  not  commended  for  any  purpose  of  iron  making  and  man- 

tiia  cwa  is  of  no  commercial  value.  ufacture,  but  is  suitable  for  steam-engines. 

Indian  Territory:  the  coal-bcaring  rocks  cover  ^r    .  '7    "  »°  °»*^»^*^     -ii           xu  *i  a  u     1      c  ^x. 

an «axea  of  13,600  square  miles.  Am«i/c«y.— At  Hawesville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Aikauas:  the  coal-bearing  rocks  cover  an  aiea  Ohio,  120  miles  below  Louisville,  is  a  coal-bed  4  feet 

of  IS^OOO  square  miles.                                      thick.    The  upper  eighteen  inches  of  this  bed  consist 

5,528,970  ^^  cannel  coal ;  the  remainder  is  common  bituminous 

_,     ,               t  ..      ,1        1     1. 1     1     /.  1     TT  .    «  coal.     Its  analysis,  by  Dr.  Jackson,  shows — carbon. 

Hie  laws  regulatmg  the  wle  of  lands  of  the  United  1840 ;  bitumen,  48*80 :  ashes,  2*80.    The  price  of  this 

^atea  oontommg  coal  provide    that  any  person  above  coal  at  New  Orleans  is  from  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  to 

S®.  "^^o^^  twenty-one  years,  who  w  a^  citizen  of  the  one  dollar  per  barrel  of  two  and  a  half  bushels.    It  ii 

United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  be-  in  request  there  for  the  use  of  the  towboat  companies. 

oome  su<A,  or  any  association  of  persons  severally  qual-  Hawsville  is  about  258  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 

^  as  above,  sh^,  upon  application  to  the  register  of  Ohio.    The  coal-seam  is  nearly  horizontal,  appearing 

the  proijer  knd-offioe,  have  the  nght  to  enter,  by  lecal  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  a  position  remaritablj 

aabdiTOion,  any  quantity  of  vacant  coal-lands  of  the  favorable  for  loading  into  vessels  lying  in  the  Ohio. 

United  Stotee,  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  reserved  it  is  a  compact,  largely  conchoidal  coal,  producing  a 

liy  competent  authonty,  not  exceeding  160  acres  to  bright  flame-does  not  cement  or  adhere  together  m 

noh  individual  pmon,  or  320  acres  to  such  associa-  burning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  falls  into  a  profuse  white 

tMm,  upon  payment  to  the  receiver  of  not  less  than  ten  ^g^,  much  larger  in  amount,  practically,  than  the  anal- 

J  ner  acre  for  sudi  lands  where  the  same  shall  bo  ygjg  indicates.    It  is  specificdlv  lighted  than  common 

3d  mwe  than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed  bituminous  coal,  yet  heavier  than  the  cannel  coal  of 

*,^,  and  not  l«s  than  twentv  dollars  per  acre  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 

iB  as  shall  be  withm  fifteen  miles  ot  such  statement: 

I  _.        i»i     J       J  _i,    I    «  Kentucky  or  Hawesvillecannel,  specific  gravity 1*268 

«      p  m  ;         1  posseffiion  of  land,  and  who  has  j^^son  iounty  cannel  coal.  0111^......  7. 1-410 

ui  ve  preference  of  nght  or  entry.  Lancashire  cannel 1199 

VA  luvi'e  than  four  persons  who  have  Ingleton  cannel,  Yorkshire ■ 1*195 
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Indiana.— 'Hie  Cannelton  ootl  of  Indiana  is  found  aboye  Laredo,  in  Texas,  abedof  oamMi  ooalbaa 

in  that  part  of  the  ooal-field  which  is  intersected  by  developed  by  *  tunnel  or  drift,  and  is  nnd  to  wtpiH^ 

the  Ohio  River,  about  120  miles  below  Louisville  l^  the  Rio  Ghnande  and  Peooe  Raiboad.    At  die  oulen^ 

water,  but  scarcely  taiore  than  half  that  distance  in  a  the  bed  is  3  feet  thick,  bat  at  650  feet  from  the  nrfitt^ 

atraignt  line.    The  scam  varies  from  3  to  4  feet  in  it  has  a  thickness  of  4  feet.  ^  It  is  said  to  be  a  pme  en^ 

thickness,  and  occafiionally  expands  to  neaily  5  feet  nel.  and  veiy  hard.  The  strike  of  the  bed  is  ncnth-Wit 

It  is  mined  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  the  Ohio  ana  south-east,  and  its  dip  6  inches  per  100  leet  TbQ^ 

lUver.    The  coal  can  be  furnished  at  a  low  price.    It  is  said  to  be  a  neat  deal  of  ooal  in  the  vidnitvof  Lii^ 

bums  freely,  yields  a  pleasant  flame,  and  affords  a  light  do,  though  much  of  it  has  been  consumed  in  taegnRmrf 

sufficiently  strong  to  read  by.    Prof.  Johnson  observes  by  spontaneous  combustion.    Hie  countiy  has  not  beei 

that  the  fracture  is  oilen  conchoidal,  and  the  lustre  explored  sufficiently  to  procure  specific  data. 
dull,  like  that  of  Scotch  cannel  coaL    The  mean  result  ^      p 

of  two  specimens  gave  .    .       «      , ,     trOAU 

Fixed  carbon  59*40  ■*^®  vancties  of  ooal  best  Suited  for  the  manniarti 

Moistnre  and  oth«  Volitiio  iittoi::::::::  34-«0  o^/««  "«,  ^^«  bituminous  coals,  espedaUy  the  eil» 

Earthy  matter 5-70  a^d  cannel  vaneties.     Some  asphaltic  matenah,  fit 

100*00  albertite^^can  be  used  as  enriching^  materials,  but  mw 
alone.    They  produce  large  quantities  of  gas,  but  thcs 

louxL—A  bed  of  pure  cannel  coal  5  feet  thick  has  cost  limits  the  quantity  used.    Cannel  cmI  yiddb  tk 

been  discovered  in  Red  Eock  township,  in  Warrior  co.,  richest  gas,  and  is  much  used  in  England,  but  oki^ 

Iowa,  30  miles  from  Des  Moines.    Samples  tried  by  a  coal  is  the  material  in  most  general  use.    The  idm- 

gas  company  are  pronounced  equal  to  West  Virginia  tage  of  this  variety  is  in  its  abundance  and  conseqiot 

cw\^?^      .      .  _ .  ,       , .   «  cheapness,  and  in  the  feet  of  its  furnishing  coke  d 

Mtssourt.—IL  very  fair  cannel  coal  is  found  at  several  value.    Gas  from  caking  coal  is  inferior  in  iUnminitii^ 

points  in  Callaway  co.,  Mo.,  north  of  the  Missouri  power.    The  percentage  of  sulphur  in  gas  coal  is  t  ■at-' 

River  and  on  each  side  of  it,  120  miles  above  St  Louis,  ter  of  considerable  importance.    Half  of  the  solpbr 

Extraordinary  statements  have  been  made  of  the  im-  remains  in  the  coke,  while  the  other  half  goes  intot^ 

mense  thickness  of  the  Calloway  county  bed  of  cannel  gas,  and  must  be  remov^  by  Ptirification,  thus  incn*- 

coal.    At  one  point  it  is  said  to  be  24  feet,  and  at  an-  mg  the  cost  of  the  process.    Neva  Scotia  ooab  oodIw 

other  46  feet^  in  thickness.   In  Cole  county,  a  few  miles  3  to  5  per  cent  of  sulphur ;  Red  Bank,  Pa.,  0*89 ;  W«*- 

from  Cdte-sans-Desscin,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  shaft  has  moreland,  Pa.,  1*60;  Murphy's  Run,  W.  Va.,  1*88  li» 

been  sunk  32  feet  into  the  coal  without  getting  through  3  06 ;  Orrell,  Eng.,  1 75  to  2*34.    The  kst  cohmm  in 

the  stratum ;  probably  an  oblique  section  of  the  seam,  the  accompanying  table  shows  the  number  of  feet  of  M 

It  is  well  adapted  for  steam,  ^as,  and  iron  manufacture,  purified  by  one  buuhel  ol'  lime,  which  is  a  toleraUeiM- 

Texas, — ^At  a  point  on  the  Kio  Grande  River  27  miles  cation  of  uie  amount  of  sulphur  that  goes  into  the  fv  : 


Table  XXXUL— ^lurfytM  of  Oaa  Coal$, 


Oakktg  Coals: 

New  Castle,  England —•••——— m,; 

Glace  Bay,  Gape  Breton 

Lingan,  '*        " 

Block  House, "        " 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Westmoreland,  Pa... 

Sterling,  Ohio 

Deepard,  West  Va 

Cbnne/  CoaU: 

Kirklecs  Hall,  England 

Darlington,  Pa 

Peytona,  West  Va 

Ekriching  materiaU : 

Boghead  mineral,  Scotland 

Grahamite,  West  Va. 

Albertite,  New  Brunswick 

Wollongongit'O,  Australia. 


Gas 

candle- 

Otaii 

Volatile 
matter. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

Ash. 

per  ton  of 
2240  lbs., 

power 
of 

Coke  per  ton  of 
SSWlba. 

CB.1 

incn.lt 

gas. 

'^il^ 

3270 

^55 

1-75 

10,057 

10-11 

1696 

49 

am 

•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

9,560 

12-50 

1484 

38 

1MB 

8520 

60-80 

4-00 

9,520 

12-92 

1460 

42 

8901 

40*80 

6770 

1-50 

10,217 

17-32 

1460 

40 

83M 

36-76 

51-93 

7-07 

3600 

58-00 

6-00 

10,642 

16-62 

1544 

40 

601 

37-50 

56-90 

5-60 

10,528 

18-81 

1480 

86 

800 

4000 

53-30 

6-70 

10,765 

20-41 

1640 

81 

SIM 

40-30 

56-40 

3*30 

10,012 

21-47 

1410 

86 

2000 

4300 

40-00 

1700 

9,800 

34-96 

1320 

82 

2801 

46-00 

4100 

1300 

13,200 

42-79 

1380 

32 

4Stt 

51-60 

15-70 

32-70 

13,619 

26*45 

1378 

36 

3M0 

53-50 

44-50 

2-00 

16,000 

28-70 

1066 

44 

67-70 

41-90 

0-40 

14,784 

49-56 

806 

16-8 

82-50 

6-50 

1100 

13,716 

131-00 

424 

•■• 

6686 

Nova  Scotia.— The  Cumberland  coal-field  is  the  ti(m  to  be  found  in  the  worid,  considered  mer^M  • 

higest  Carboniferous  tract  in  Nova  Scotia.     It  ex-  section  for  illustration.    The  whole  series  has  a  dnd^ 

tendH  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  as  far  inland  ness  of  14,570  feet,  with  seventh-six  seams  of  eni 

as  the  base  of  the  range  of  mountains  stretchinit  thirty  of  which  are  1  inch  or  less  m  »J>w*iM>tff,  sad  Aw 

along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     It  dis-  of  them  more  than  1  foot    The  beds  rise  at  aa  ai^ 

plays  one  of  the  finest  natural  sections  of  ooal-fomift-  of  19^    The  principal  ooal  in  this  field  kthaJc    ^^ 


862  00 

Hie  ooal-field  of  ColiAeiler  and  ffcodt  u  aepanUd 
fivm  the  fonnerdeacribed  field  by  the  Cobeqnid  chun 
of  hills.  The  coal-Beams  appear  to  be  all  tmder  18 
inches  in  thicknesB. 

The  ooal-field  of  FSebm  contains  two  thiek  beds  vi 
«aal,  Hie  npper  37  feet  (largely  woiled  at  the  Albion 
mines],  acoompanied  I^  toree  other  workable  beds, 
having  an  aggr^^te  thickneM  of  nearly  as  mnch  more, 
aepanted  by  157  feet  of  etr^a.  The  last  three  beda 
ate  divided  la  partings  of  inferior  coal  and  ironstone. 
The  beds  incime  at  an  angle  of  20°;  only  12  feet  of  the 
npper  part  of  the  Beam  are  now  worked.  The  co«l  ii 
hwdiitiaBh.  (See  fix.  36.) 

PietM  HM  tJHf,»VH.  £-aMMM  AgiM  FU. 

Ft.  In.        n.  Bh 

Houarw. -i.. ...... ..,......- ..„  73   0 

Coareecoal.  ~ 

Gwd      " 
iTonttODe. 


RuAmond  and  Cape  Breton  Coat-fidd. — According 
to  M.  R.  Brown,  the  productive  measures  here  oovea* 
aR  area  of  250  square  miles,  with  a  thickneBS  of  10,000 
fiiet  of  strata.  North-west  of  Sydney  Harbor  there  are 
four  beds,  oontaimng  20  feet  of  coei  in  a  thickness  of 
]500feeL  TherespectivetbicknessesareSfeetSiDchee, 
i  feet,  6  feet  9  inches,  and  4  feet  8  inches.  There  ara 
giwd  coal-seams  at  Lingan  and  BridEeport ;  one  con- 
tuni  9  feet  of  coal — a  fine  coke  and  good  gas  coaL 
Prof.  liesley's  deacripUon  of  the  fields  of  Nova  Scotia 
eafs  the  coal-beds  on  Great  and  Little  Olace,  Cow,  and 
Mir6  Bant  are  of  handsome  nie  and  highest  quality. 
The  beds  north  of  Sydney  Harbor  are  more  limited  m 
area,  thinner  and  poorer  b  quality,  and  are  reached 
•t  fftMt  depthi. 


JTo. «  i<lt,  eiHM  Say  CbtU«y. 
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a  Pictoa  field  is  amall  and  jiields  poor  tne\.    The 

bibit  great  thickneBs,  but  this  seems  to  be  local, 

contents  of  the  beds  in  the  lai^est  basin  is 

Hiuui,  300,000,000  tons.    The  Pictou  coal  is  fliU 

uid  the  North  Sydney  of  snlpbur. 

Av«rag«  Aiulr*!*. 

Tdatile  mattei 33-481 

Ttied  euboQ er8T3 

Ath- 4-233 

Solphnr 2-38 

if  NoTA  Scotia  are  of  a  soft  bituminons  Car- 

unnation.    There  are  nine  disCticts,  but-the 

■uu  Caoe  Breton  are  the  meet  important   A  let- 

T  S.  Poole,  an  eiperiencea  civil  and  min- 

uf  Stellarton,  N.  8.,  dated  Much  23, 1882, 

.uT        ase  infonnatjon  about  the  extent  of  the 

uetda    He  says:  "I  now  give  you  every 

B,  according  to  our  present  Knowledge,  in 

I  kHiv  KMa  apnroaohing  workable  thickness  within' 

I       4000  U      and  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  a 

u        n       re,  ia  supposed  to  exist 

1  niJi    Cmnberlaitd   county,   seams  of 

■uu.  1       iiesB  are  only  known  on  the  northern 

I      ■rops  of  the  basin ;  to  the  south  their 

9  iBpkmintatives  are  only  a  few  inches  in  thick- 

/ke  workable  seams  dip  at  angles  from  19°  to 

ind  woold  even  reach  the  assumed  limit  of  4000 

Leases  have  been  given  bv  the  Govenunent  to 

only  60  sanare  miles,  ana  they  are  known  to 

•  good  doL  of  barren  ground.    The  ooutrol  of 

selected  sanare  miles  would  certainly  cut  off  aU 

ethiffli  in  uiis  ooontj.     In  Pictou  county  Govem- 

leMce  cover  29  square  miles,  and  no  seam  of  value 

ataide  them.     In  other  parts  and  isolated  spots  in 

.  Sootia  proper — as,  for  example,  near  Antigonish 

1  ex^orations  made  have  only  shown  the  seams  ex- 

I  to  oe  thin,  stony,  or  highly  faulted  and  inclined, 

1       Sato,  BO  far  as  at  present  known,  unworkable. 

move  to  Cape  Breton  aU  the  workable'  seams 

the  roast,  dipping  seaward.    Those  in 

itifivmond  counties  would  be  included  in 

u       uu  In  Vwtvria  and  Cape  Breton  coun- 

rtuui       uc  principal  coal-Geld,  the  extreme  limits 

1  be  ea  in  a  block  of  tuutbnu  size  35  miles 

bv  8  wiuo.  which  wonld  cover  not  only  the  known 

'  the         .  bnt  also  the  available  area  under 

1  fa>  ui  nnder  such  an  area  would 

g  op       u      u       icted  under  the  foreshoiQ 

«  wiiu  > '  I,  to  secure  approaohee 

I  nua  lield.    From  these  fig- 

mtvot  seleoting  400  sausn  milei, 


Tablb  XXXIV.- 
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Ve.ra. 

TOBS. 

Dnty. 

Vera. 

Ton«. 

Duty. 

m 

Had. 

8S& 

4M.2SS 

SJ^' 

it«, 

Note.— The  quantltlei  given  Ibr  the  reara'  1B50  to  18T2  ue  on 
the  anUiorit;  ot  the  BMid  of  TiaAe  1st  PMladelphU,  and  ara 

probably  uiider-«stlnutted. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  recently  in  the  out- 
put of  Nova  Scotia  coaL  In  1 879  the  yield  was  688,624 
tons.  In  that  year  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  Ion  on  importa- 
dcHU  of  anthracite  and  60  cents  a  ton  on  bituminous  coal 
was  imposed,  and  the  quantity  mined  was  iucreased  tc 
1,989,263  tons  in  1688.  while  the  demand  is  still  greater 
than  the  supply. 

The  total  amount  of  coat  exported  Irom  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  year  1889-90  was  935,193  tons,  and 
the  total  amount  imported  1,931,821  tons,  of  which 
795,753  tons  was  anthracite  and  1,136,068  tons  bitu- 
minous. 
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New  Brunhwhjk,  Canada. — jlntAnwiKe.— During 
the  years  1874-78  considerable  money  was  spent  in 
developing  a  seam  of  anthracite  in  Devonian  rocks  of 
Belais  Bann,  Lepreau.  Four  shafts  have  been  sunk, 
the  greatest  depth  being  140  feet  The  coal  is  similar 
to  that  of  Massachusetta  and  Bhode  Island,  poor  and 
glazed  with  plumbago-    The  large  percentAge  of  Mb 


368  COAL 

(36  per  cent )  is  stronffly  agunst  the  use  of  this  ooal  of  money  was  expended,  and  tlie  entamne . 

as  a  combustible,  while  its  irregular  distribution  and  in  1872  after  building  a  tnmway,wharLet&   Tlieeoi^ 

impure  character  are  strong  obstacles  to  its  successftil  when  first  struck  by  a  tonnelt  snowed  fitMOi  2  to  3  fal 

development    A  large  part  of  what  has  been  ctdled  thick  of  good  anthracite.    At  a  diort  diaUnoe  fiurte 

**ooal     is  nothing  but  carbonaceous  shale,  and  this  it  increased  to  about  6  feet,  in  which  were  two  beds  of 

oonstitutes  the  biuk  of  the  seam,  the  thickness  of  th»  pure  coal,  averaging  3  feet,  and  1  foot  3  incheiof  du^r 

harder  or  anthracite  band  being  only  a  few  inches.  midrib.    Where  the  work  was  stopped  the  aeaniU 

Grand  Lake  Coal-field. — On  the  shore  of  Grand  gradually  narrowed,    lliis  outcrop,  called  King*!  Tcii^ 

Lake  borings  have  been  made  170  to  400  feet    No  was  discovered  in  1867.    In  1869^800  tons  of  coal  wen 

coal  has  been  shown  but  the  surface  seam.   The  extent  shipped  to  Victoria.    The  quantity  of  inflammafakga 

of  the  seam  is  great  along  New  Castle  Creek,  Salmon  exuoing  fh>m  shales  is  so  great  as  to  neoenitale  wiStf 

River,  Salmon  Creek,  and  Coal  Creek.     The  thick-  lamps,     llie  following  is  a  oroflB-flection  of  llie«oi 

nesB  varies  from  10  to  20  inchea    The  field  contains  beds: 
about  100  square  milea    The  seam  is  worked,  it  is  sup-  Coal,  good  anthraoite.......^..............  • 


posed,  profitably.     The  seam  is  seen  in  other  places.  Blade  argillaceons  shale....^.    4  fbet  6     " 

and  if  it  covers  the  intermediate  area  would  make  the  Coal,  good  anthracite 2   •*    6    ■ 

extent  much  larger.     The  coal-formation  extends  over  ^^'  argillaceous  shales......  U  *•   0    ■ 

much  more  cround  ( nearly  6000  square  miles )  >  but  work-  AmdytU, 

able  coal  is  limited  to  the  above  extent  VoUtile       Fixed       a-i,*— 

Lignite  is  found  in  the  soft  brown  shale  of  the  Trias-  ^^^'     matter.      caiten.      awpa"- 

sic  formation  in  St  John  county.  I J;^         55?         §22         iS         22 

Alberh'te  in  New  Brunswick. — A  substance  analogous  oo  *o  vw         %nm  ^ 

to  coal  is  found  at  Hillsborough,  Albert  co.,  N.  B.,  near  Mexico.— The  anthracite  ooal-depoats  of  Menoi 

the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     It  is  used  in  the  man-  are  situated  in  the  district  of  Hennoeilk)  and  state  of 

ufacture  of  oil  and  ga&    Unlike  coal,  it  is  found  in  a  Sonora,  120  miles  south-east  of  Hennosino  and  IdD 

true  vein  or  filling  a  crevice  in  the  roek&     It  is  now  miles  easterly  from  the  cijhr  of  Onaymaa.    The  eoil* 

considered  a  variety  of  asphalt,  or  a  solid  hydrocarbon  bearing  rocks  are  of  the  Triassic  formadcm,  and  an 

derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  or  animal  embraced  in  a  series  of  rugged  mountuns  which  et- 

products.     It  has  a  beautiful  and  singular  appearance,  tend  from  San  Antonio  de  la  Chueba  to  Onaras,  and  m 

with  a  resplendent  resinous  lustre  and  perfect  con-  width  from  a  north-and-south  line  through  the  rancdoi 

choidal  fracture.     It  is  perfectly  free  from  mineFsl  of  the  San  Migeleta  and  Teoorepa  roads  to  ana  east  of 

chareoal,  and  is  divided  into  prismatic  pieces  by  a  great  the  Yaqui  River,  embracing  the  towns  of  La  Bama- 

number  of  smooth  divisional  planes.    It  was  discovered  ca,  Los  Bronces,  San  Xavier,  Loda  Campa,  et&    Ihsa 

in  1849,  and  there  were  shipped  19,267  tons  in  the  rocks  form  an  irre^lar  chain  of  hign  and  mgnd 

three  years  1869-71.    It  vielos  100  gallons  of  crude  oO  mountains  greatly  disturbed  and  broken^  then  eroded 

per  ton,  or  14,500  cubic  feet  of  gas  of  superior  quality,  into  deep  ravines.    The  rocks  have  an  irregular  eait- 

A  late  consular  report  says  this  deposit  shows  signs  of  erly  dip  varying  from  25^  to  5(f.    The  coal-Deds  bai« 

exhaustion.  been  opened  at  three  localities — one  3  mileB  n(»tlie4f 

Prince  Edward  Island. — ^There  is  no  known  coal  from  La  Barranca ;  another  at  Los  BronoeSi  dboat  7 

of  workable  thickness  vet  developed  in  this  country,  miles  easterly;  and  a  third  near  San  Antonio,  nocth* 

The  surface  rocks  are  all  Permian.    The  Carboniferous  cast  from  La  Barranca, 

formation  may  underlie  them.  The  Santa  Clara  opening  is  in  a  small  ravioe  300 

Vancouver's  Island.— At  Nanaimo,  in  Vancou-  feet  vertically  abave  the  Yaqui  River.    The  oo^-M 

ver's  Island,  about  70  miles  above  Victoria,  there  is  a  is  cut  by  a  shaft  40  feet  deep,  hy  a  tunnel  60  ieet  kiqg, 

coal-deposit  of  the  same  gcolo^eal  age  as  that  at  Bel-  and  b^  a  drift  80  feet  above  the  other  opemnjaL    it  ii 

lin^ham  Bay,  Wash.  Ter.    It  is  worked  by  the  Vancou-  a  limited  deposit,  as  efforts  U,  txace  it  ontaSe  of  die 

ver  s  Island  Coal  Co.    The  coal-measures  extend  over  ravine  have  shown.    The  bed  is  9  feet  thick,  dipping 

the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  island.    On  the  island  25°  to  the  east.    It  is  covered  by  on^y  5  feet  cf  nm 

and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  America  there  are  exten-  earth. 

sive  deposits  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  ages,  bear-  The  coal  near  San  Antonio  is  opened  hy  a  skafti 

ing  beos  of  lignite  and  coal,  which  arc  extensively  showing  a  4-foot  bed,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill  800 

worked  for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  navigating  bo-  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Yaqui  Biver,  and  seemt  It 

tween  Victoria  and  the  FrasT  River.     Of  this  coal  be  an  isolated  basin, 

that  obtained  from  Nanaimo  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  In  the  Los  Bronces  Gallon  seven  beds  of  coal  aie 

Dr.  J.  Hector,  who  accompanied  Capt  J.  Palliscr's  opened,  ranging  from  2  to  7  feet  thick,  as  IoUowb:  Na 

expedition  in  •1857-60,  has  uetermined  the  geological  1,  18  inches;  No  2,  30  inches;  No.  3,  36  indiea;  Na 

age  of  the  lignites  of  North-western  America  and  Van-  4,  80  inches ;   No.  5,  81  inches;  No.  6,  4  inches;  Na 

couver's  Island  to  be  Cretaceous,  though  others  of  ini'e-  7,  9  inches;  total,  31  feet  9  inches.  These  beds  are  eon- 

rior  quality  and  Tertianr  age  also  exist.     Prof.  New-  tained  in  about  2500  feet  of  arenaceous  roekB,dippiu 

berry  s  anal3rsis  of  the  Vancouver's  Island  coal  gives —  2(  f  to  25°  east    The  strike  of  the  measores  feN.  6r  K 

carbon,  51*81 ;  volatile  matter,  44 '30;  and  ashes,  3*89.  The  character  of  the  ooal  is  generally  good,  free  fim 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  Coal. — Mr.  Richard-  slate  and  bone,  but  of  such  a  very  toinly-lsiniiiated, 

son,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  in  1872,  reports  fractured,  friable  nature  that  it  makes  a  ki|pe  pereeBt* 

on  the  Skidegate  Inlet  a  bed  of  true  anthracite  in  rocks  age  of  fine  coal.    It  cannot  be  coked,  and  is  misnllf 

of  the  Cretaceous  age ;  which  report  was  affirmed  h^  considered  a  good  mde  of  anthracite  oosL    jlie  St 

Prof  Dawson  in  1878.     The  Cow^tz  coal-mine  is  lowing  analyses  of  Xos  Bronces  coal  were  made  flos 

opened  on  the  outcrop,  about  one  mile  from  Anchor  siimples  gathered  by  W.  S.  Sheafer,  IL  If.,  of  FdH» 

Cove.     The  Queen  Charlotte  Coal-mining  Company  v i lie.  Pa.,  who  renorts  that  the  beds  contain  foodood^ 

(limited)  was  rormed  in  Victoria  in  1865.   A  large  sum  but  that  he  ooulcl  not  find  any  laige  qaaatalf.    It  il 
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linusite,  and  not  of  the  true  coal-me&sv.:ca: 

intove ^ 8*45  809 

mfttter 6*06  6108 

Ft.^  w-ffbon 80-85  80159 

Adi 4-65  5-643 

100-00  100000 

t      Santa  Rota  district  there  are  vertical  seanui 

hracite ;  30  or  40  miles  to  the  eastward  o/ 

uocnr  bituminous  coals.    Lignites  are  found 

ulaces  in  Northern  Mexico,  the  veins  being  of 

1      jA>le  thickness  and  excellent  quality.    Tney 

ill       >hur  in  considerable  quantities.     Near  San 

9  uiere  are  some  true  brown  coals.     In  a  report 

>  oecretaiv  of  the  interior  of  Mexico,  by  Santiago 

rei,  on  the  coal-fields  of  the  Matamoros^  Izucar, 

lita,  and  Acatlan  districts,  in  the  state  oi  Puebla, 

gentleman  gives  some  analyses  of  coal  which  axe 

18  and  do  not  speak  well  for  the  greater  num- 

r  the  deposits.    The  following  is  a  summaiy  of 
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Fixed 

VolatUe 

AA. 

carbon. 

nutter. 

8-00 

1-00 

91-00 

43-00 

16-40 

40-60 

40-78 

15-25 

43-97 

42-25 

13-63 

4412 

81-00 

200 

1700 

66-00 

1900 

15-00 

50-00 

900 

•   4100 

62-00 

3100 

7-00 

76-00 

14-00 

1000 
17-80 

60-70 

21-50 

ooal-fidd,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  lies 
9  «d  of  Coahuila,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  extend- 
Dtu  Nnevo  Leon  and  Tamaulioas.  It  has  not 
iUQy  explored  as  yet,  and  the  following  account. 
'.  H.  Adams.  M.  E.,  superintendent  of  the  Cedi-al 
u  is  the  fullest  that  can  be  obtained.  These 
are  on  the  western  line  of  the  field,  at  the  base 

0  Sant«  Eosa  Mountains,  110  miles  from  the  Hio 
ie    The  region  is  volcanic.     Mr.  Adams  says: 

their  nearness  to  the  coal-measures,  the  moun- 

v/hkh  are  protruded  into  the  plains  at  this  i)ar- 

r  point  offer  a  great  novelty  in  producing  vertical 

01  coal  nearly  anthracitic  in  character,  opened  to 
th  of  240  feet  Coal  of  a  more  bituminous  nature 
nd  outcropping  on  the  rivers  30,  40,  and  60  miles 
e  eastward,  and  lignites  in  manv  places  over  a 
extent  of  countiy  drained  by  tne  Rio  Grande 
'.    Hie  inference  is,  that  the  heat  which  changed 

tamorphic  rooks  drove  off  the  bitumen,  and  that 

Br  one  approaches  the  mountain-line  the  better 

duct.;' 

7  Aurmation  is  Triassic.    It  abounds  in  salt,  and 

r  18  foimd  above  and  below  the  coal.     *^  Sur- 

]       \VB  at  several  points  along  the  Salinas  River. 

u  '  water-level,  show  veins  of  coal  of  good 

uttukness  and  of  excellent  quality.     The 

uf  solnhur  contained  in  the  coal  is  considerable 

latecLbut  not  so  great  as  to  require 

— '  wj         jn.    The  coal  cokes  easily,  producing 

~«  voiit  of  good  coke."  ^  No  analyses  are 

J  t-ovens  were   built  and   extensive 


workings  carried  on  at  the  Cedral  mines  in  the  spring 
of  1882. 

A  report  by  Prof  Heilscher,  on  the  Piedras  Negraa 
district,  says  that  a  coal-region  there  forms  a  high,  drv 
plain  for  ten  miles  along  the  Rio  Grande  River,  extend- 
ing about  six  miles  from  the  river  on  the  American  side 
:ind  an  unknown  distance  on  the  Mexican  side.  A  bed 
of  coal  crosses  the  river.  Near  Eagle  Pass  there  is  a 
<:ray,  finely-laminated  clay  overlaid  by  4  feet  of  coal  of 
poor  quality.  About  seven  miles  north  of  the  Omos 
River  a  good  seam  of  bituminous  coal  5  feet  thick  crops 
out     It  nas  a  dip  of  about  15°  to  the  south-east 

HoNDUBAS. — Dr.  W.  G.  K.  Fitzgaertner  reports  coal 
veiy  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  nver  Uloa. 
The  quality  is  semi-bituminous,  luid  the  deposits  are  con- 
sidered quite  valuable.    No  statistics  6xq  given. 

Coal  in  South  America. 

Dnitbd  States  of  Colombia.— Coal-beds  have 
been  discovered  in  the  province  of  Vera^ua,  west  of 
the  province  of  Panama.  Brown  coal  exists  in  great 
abundance  and  in  ample  quantity  for  the  supply  of  the 
country  around.  This  same  coal-formation  is  found  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  tlie  island  of  Muerto. 
Abundant  evidences  of  the  existence  of  coal  were  met 
w-ith,  and  outcrops  of  small  beds  were  discovered  upon 
the  beach,  dipping  due  west,  at  the  foot  of  a  small 
cliff  20  feet  high.  In  one  place  steamers  can  approach 
within  100  yaras  of  the  shaft.  The  presence  of  coal  has 
l>oen  ascertained  also  in  other  parts  of  the  province  of 
Panama.  The  coal  found  on  the  island  of  Muerto  is 
said  to  bum  freely,  leaving  a  white  residuum.  Capt 
I  ^cacock  considers  its  practical  value,  as  compared  with 
English  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  18,  and  says  it 
[•ears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Talcahuano  coal  in 
( 'hili,  and  probably  might,  when  mined  from  a  greater 
iit?pth  than  that  penetrated  by  his  trial-shafl,  be  suf- 
tii'iently  available  lor  steam  purposes.  Mr.  Wheelwright 
is  of  opinion  that  a  coal-area  of  undetermined  dimen- 
sions stretches  entirely  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  island  of  Santa  Clara  also  fiimishes  coal  of 
irood  quality. 

Cod  occurs  abundantly  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
of  Santa  F6  de  Bogotd^  and  even  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  itself  The  fnel  is  reputed  to  bum  extremely 
well  and  to  give  out  a  great  heat  It  evidently  belongs 
to  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  probably  is  of  the  age  of 
t  he  Gttult  of  England.  It  compares  ravorably  with  the 
toals  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley  (U.  S.). 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  province  of  Choco  at  an 
elevation  of  7680  feet,  which  is  about  the  same  eleva- 
lion  as  the  coaJ  of  New  Mexico,  of  Upper  California, 
and  of  Eastern  Oregon,  in  the  northem  continent 

Brazil. — ^The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  at 
the  southem  extremity  of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  is  now 
known  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  fneL  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Mr.  N.  Plant,  there  are  three 
distinct  coal-basins  contained  within  tne  limits  of  lat 
30*  and  32°  S.,  long.  61°  and  54°  W.,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  rolling  hills  of  cranite  and 
schist,  with  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks.  The  largest 
of  these  basins  occupies  the  valleys  of  the  Jaguar^  and 
Candiota,  and  the  strata,  consisting  of  sandstone  at  the 
top  and  shale,  coal,  and  limestone  below,  dip  southward 
at  an  angle  of  10°  to  15°. 

The  following  section  is  given  by  Mr.  Plant,  as  exposed 
in  the  escarpment  of  the  Sierra  Partida  in  this  basin : 
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of  America  and  Europe ;"  and  in  hu  Muuiym  he  dMH 


(1.)  Ferruginous   sandstone 25  feet. 

(3!)  San^^hafe.  !....".»..."""!!!.*"!!!"  6   "  ^^^  contain  67*62  percent  of  carbon.    At  Tiikah«HiB 

(4!)  Coal ....".!........."....!... !....."!!  3   "  a  seam  4}  feet  thick  tras  proved.    In  the  tide-wij of 

(5.)  White  shale,  with  plants. 5   "  Penco  a  bed  is  worked  about  200  yards  from  iheheiA. 

(6.)  Coal Jl    "  It  has  been  penetrated  to  ayertical  dei^  of  10  fact 


7.)  Parting  of  blue  clay 2    ;|      without  passing  through  the  coaL    The  moat  ini|Nitaiit 

t,     district  in  Chih  is  that  lying  between  Conceraon  tad 
10.)  Coal 25    "      Valdivia,  which  conUuns  the  two  Uurgeat  o^ierief  of 


(I)  &  with  f^^iiZ^^  "     ^istmt  iii  Chiir  is  thii  lying  between  Conce^  md 


(av.         vyvc.1 «^  — 

(ll!)  Shale^r^tii  ironsto^^^  t\e  country— those  of  Cpronel  Pochoco  and  Lota,  fna 

stone.  which  the  best  coal  is  derived.     Aooordinir  to  the  rc^ 

The  second  basin  lies  in  the  vaUey  of  the  SSo  Sepe.  P*"*  of  Mr.  BoUaeit,  the  Loto  coal  la  la>gi^  lari  ■ 

Two  distinct  beds  of  coal,  one  7  feet,  the  other  14  feet  steam-navication  along  the  Chihan  ooart,  aa  ako  a 

thick,  appear  in  this  locality,  underlying  sandstone  ap-  oopper-smdting,  uron-foundnea,  and^  for  ^miebtie  pir- 

parcntly  the  same  as  that  which  overlies  the  coal  of  the  PJ®^^  ^}^^  ^^  coal-field  la  estimated  to  oootaa 

CandiotA  Valley.    The  third  basin  is  near  the  town  of  40,000,000  tons,  and  the  Corond  double  that  qiiinti» 

Sao  Jcronymo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jacuahy,  lat.  30°,  ^  detailed  section  is  given  bv  Mr.  W.  Mui^le  of  tk 

long.  61°  30^    At  a  depth  of  19  yards  is  a  bed  of  bitu-  coal-senes  at  Coronel  throughout  a  depth  of  587  fat. 

minous  coal  6  feet  thick,  below  which  are  othera  inter-  ™i<^*^  ^^^^  ?  ^^^  of  sandstone  and  diaJea,  witli  wm 

stratified  with  shales  and  ironstone.  f^^.^l  ^  ^^  l^te,  some  of  w^  ue  wotUife 

Carboniferous  deposits  also  occur  in  the  province  of  The  eighth  seam  from  the  top,  nearly  5  feet  in  tluek- 

Santa  Catharina.    About  45  miles  N.  W.  of  the  sea-  "^fifsW  ^eamhed  as  a  "  veiy  good,  haid,  and  dna 

port  of  Laguna  the  basin  is  intersected  by  the  river  Tu-  «»1 ;    it  is,  however,  rofenor  in  quahty  to  the  true  On^ 

baro  and  ite  tributaries.    In  this  basin  five  seams,  from  ^^SiL^®'?^  «^  ^^  ^^  ^1**^  and  Amenca. 

18  inches  to  10  feet,  have  been  met  with,  underlying  a  The  foUowing  are  the  analyses  of  theae  ooala: 

sandstone  formation.  SSSSSSSu    ^^'^^    ^J^y* 

Uruguay. — ^The  coal-bearing  formations  of  the  re-         ^gh ^....       erS  5*68       IWB 

public  of  Uruguay  are  similar  to  those  above  described.  Carbon!'..'... !!..      7DT1  TMD      8S10 

Along  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  beds  of  shale         Hydrogen — ...        0*44  5*35        lUt 

and  coal  are  overlaid  by  a  thick  deposit  of  sandstone.  Oxygen.   |                                       f  ^^) 

ARGEjniNEKEPUBLic.— Along  the  Cordillera,  in  the  S?lilft°'*  |   •••••—••••••      ^"^        lJ2l    ^** 

Argentine  Eepublic,  bituminous  shale  and  indications  x«itrogen.j                      ±±^)    .^^ 

ef  coal  are  affirmed  to  be  abundant,  and  it  is  also  said  lOtWK)        lOOtXI     lOOHO 

that  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coal  in  the  extreme  Mr.  Bollaert  statea  that  coal  similar  to  that  of  CUI 

south-west  angle  of  the  countnr.    The  formations  here,  has  been  found  along  the  Stiaita  of  Magellan,  and  i» 

hke  those  of  ratagonia,  are  of  the  Tertiary  age.  dications  of  it  observed  30  miles  south  of  Valparuaoi 

Chili. — An  exploration  of  the  coal-beds  that  exist  Pataooma. — ^Patagonia  exhibits  a  great  aovthoi 

80  abundantly  in  Chili  and  the  other  republics  of  South  Tertiaiv  formation,  forming  extensive  gixwpa  on  both 

America  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  scientific  aides  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  ^  These  appear  to  bl 

engineers,  miners,  and  geolo^sts  of  that  continent,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  series  which  is  so  w^S^  ^ 

the  account  given  by  them  is  most  satisfactory.    The  played  in  Cnili.    AvastbeltofTertiaiydepoBtajvUd 

coast  between  Valparaiso  and  Talcahuano  was  hastily  contain  brown  coal  and  lignites,  oceapiee  tlis  hmr 

examined,  and  evidence  obtained  as  to  the  presence  of  portion  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  VmSk 

a  vast,  continuous  stratum  of  coal.  At  Talcahuano  seams  Ocean  frt)m  N.  k^  10^  to  at  least  aa  low  down  ai& 

of  coal  were  visible  in  the  broken  cliffs.    The  coal  has  lat  50^    The  supposition  is,  that  the  whole 

been  simply  taken  from  the  surface,  and  no  subterra-  the  Tertiary  range  is  soaroely  short  of  that  of 

nean  minmg  has  been  attempted.    The  work  was  car-  continent,  or  at  least  2500  miles^  in  the  mal      u 

lied  farther  by  Capt  Peacock  and  Mr.  Wheelwright  which  lignites  abound.    Bituminous  co*^  biH 

On  examining  the  eastern  and  northern  sides  of  the  been  discovered  on  the  east  shore  of  I     i 

bay,  extensive  coal-strata  appeared,  and  demonstrated  South  Patagonia.    A  consular  report  Shjo      •  .1 

the  existence  of  coal-beds  along  that  entire  section  of  fair  merchantable  quality^  much  superior  to  m 

the  Chilian  coast    About  40  tons  of  coal  were  mined  is  taken  out  at  Sandy  Pomt  in  the  Btnita  ol 

and  sent  to  Valparaiso  for  trial    An  experiment  made  The  specimens,  however,  are  only  fire      thn  • 

on  this  coal  during  the  exploring  excursion  of  the  steam-  and  the  coal  is  expected  to  improve       <iec 

er  Peru  showed  a  comparative  consumption  of  13  tons  ffreseea.    The  ooai  Ues  in  two  s          ei      %« 

of  English  coal  to  16  tons  of  the  South  American.    It  m  thickness,  unth  a  dip  of  40^  iw      tW 

made  no  clinkers ;  the  residuum  lay  lightly  upon  the  ^i  -a  tt 

bars,  without  adhering  in  the  slightest  degree.    On  her  ^       Coal  in  the  Easiton  tt        f 

second  voyage  the  Peru  steamed  1500  miles  with  this  Great   Bbttain. — ^Mr.  Richard  neaae,  i 

fuel,  which  gave  entire  satisfaction  in  its  use.    About  keeper  of  mining  records  for  Grgit^.          a. 

5000  tons  were  mined  at  an  expense  of  $3.65  per  ton.  18^2  a  complete  and  exhaustive  work  j      i 

Mr.  Wheelwright  says  he  mined  several  thousand  tons  iron  resources  of  the  British  Isles.     ]l»                   p- 

which  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  adds :  "The  whole  nized  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  \     ytxx^ 

southern  coast  is  nothing  but  a  mine  of  c(mL"    Mr.  W.  Mr.  Meade  estimates  the  total  ai      n       i  coal 

R.  Johnson  says  of  it:  "In  external  appearance  it  is  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  7876  ac 

nearly  related  to  many  of  the  richest  bituminous  coak  as  follows  * 
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Vlien  fields  ccHttunod  in  1S80  ui  esdmaud  unount  < 
at  145,288,613,038  tons  of  available  coal,  a  quantity 
jnfficieut  to  laet  nine  IiundrccI  years  at  the  present 
nte  of  production.     All  this  coal  is  less  than  4(iiX) 
bet  ftom  the  surfocr,  that  beinj?  liie,  depth  at  whl<'h 
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1 

i 

1 

f 

5 

.-  1*  „    M 
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K 

IS 
ill 

ss 

!3 
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11 

l-M 

«6 

- 

«I-M 

... 

...    B1J8     ... 

*t 

... 

Ssfc:::::-.-.::::-.::::: 

!=ircj'!rav.;:;- 

n^lrt 

iiBi"«iih:;:;:. :::::::::' 

iv 

Eogland  and  WaIm 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Total  known  coal-ilelds. 

Concealed  coal -field  a  (overlaid  by  | 

Permian  aodotber  formations).] 

Total  coal  available  in  1880.... 


79,192,056^7 

9,GG9,1TS,S42 

154,384,079 

69,015,613,038 
56,373,000,000 

145,888,613,038 


rorU»»e  Cba^JM(ll,  Atrsilqr  DtttrkL 

Hagneaian  limeetone.. .,«...__._»— ~— 

Lower  PermiaD  aand>tona..«»..  ■■_•-__«— 
B«d  TOck  of  Botherham ...... —.M-^..».^._-_ 


AcknoTth  Took— 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  fully 
the  nunieroua  and  eitenaive  coal-fields  of  Great  Brlt- 
■JD ;  but  the  following  croBS-sectiona  of  the  fields  are 
of  much  value  in  the  compansons  that  can  be  drawn 
between  the  fields  of  the  Unitod  States  and  those 
of  foreign  countries.  The  principal  difference  that  ia 
noticed  is  the  great  thickness  of  strata  in  the  English 
fields,  while  the  veins  are  not  as  thick  aa  in  the  United 
Stalea.  Tabic  XXXVIII,  shows  the  output  of  the 
collieries  of  each  coal-field  in  the  years  given. 

Table  XXXFX  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  British  coals  in  the  several  fields.  Core 
should  be  taken,  in  comparing  it  with  tables  of  anal- 
yses of  American  coals,  to  not«  that  this  table  shows 
ultimate  analyses,  while,  as  a  general  rule,  the  otJier 
tables  give  nosimate  or  commercial  analyses. 

Id  Table  XL.  is  shown  not  only  the  tbickneas  of 
DetM^Sthin  Coal-fM. 

Tod  BUlphnroiiB  coal - 0  4    0 

St^ta TO  0  10 

Bottom  BDlphnrotu  coal -    0  4    6 

Stmta ~"  10  0   7 

SmfthB'coal -.- ■ 0  8    « 

Strata  *     ' 


1.  Bhaftoncoal... 

Strata 

S.  Hack  ooat... 


IL  Woodmoor  coal -■■> 

Stiata,  with  Half-ykid  o 
t  Wintercoal „ 


Strata... 


6.  Bamsley  coal... 

Strata 

7.  SwaUow  Wood  ccaL.. 

Strata — 

e.  Joan  coal ~ 

Strata .... 

9.  Flockton  Top  ooal.... 

Strata- 

10.  Parkgatecoal... 

Strata.... 


m  I 


w  I 


11.  ThomclUTo  tbin  ooal...~.. 

Strata 

12.  Fonr-foot  ooal  (vailaUe).... 


ProwHall  coal  (good  qnalitr).-' 

Strata 

Powell  coal 

Strata... 


0    3  0 

0    0  S 

0    3  3 

9    1  8 

Two-yard  coa! - - - ™.~    0    6  0 

Strata 11    0  0 

Crank  coal 0    2  8 

Strata,  with  BraaaeyiroDEtone....^.- 10    2  B 

Btaasoy  ooal 0    6  0 

Strata,  with  black-band  irooEtODB,  IB  in 10    0  11 

Kain  coal,  with  a  parting  of  clay,  18  in ..076 

Total  thtcknm  of  strata  and  ooal 156    0  II 

Total  thicknes  of  coal 38  I 

4etaal liM of  ooal-beda,  from 2n.2iii.  to7n.6i&. 


13.  SUkatone  coal _.... 

Strata 

U.  Whin  Moor  or  Low  Hoor  coaL. 

Strata. 


Strata,  principally 
IB.  Hali&x  coal  (with  Pe 

and  a  floor  of  ganiater}. 

Strata  (shalet  and  llaga]_ 

16.  Halifax  aoft  coal... 

Uillatone  Orit. 

Total  thi 

Total  thlckneaa  of  ooal. 

Total  nnmber  of  beds,  16l 

Average  ^ae  of  bada..... 

the  veins  in  the  North  SUSbi 

amount  of  ooal  to  the  wen  • 

from  the  WDricing  of  each  ' 


ung  In  Great  BriUin  are  reliaUti,  aa  iliu  Gov- 

.  ua  ooDtrol  of  all  the  records  and  they  ara 

Br  its  mthority.    This  a  a  dedded  ad- 

vioi  (he  Byatem  of  collectini;  statiatics  and  in- 

n  the  United  Statee,  where  the  figures  vu? 

lu  pTopoTtion  to  the  number  of  auttioritie& 

Mait  UOum  Coal-jUA 


8t.  ill.  lu  16m,  It.  id.  In  Itm,  and  \u.  Sd.  in  1S7S. 
HIgbflM,  12    B  ■■      11    R  "  •■  12    6         " 

Lowest,     B    8         "60  "84 

Coatof  geUlng  coal  varied  with  depth  of  seam  ftDniZi.M.  to 

Tablb  XLl.—NoUmghamMn  Coai-jield. 


w...M.~.......» AomTft.  to    34  0      6. 

-.  JOal ~.~.~.„~,„.~ S  I 

U..,.„„......,-.- „ 9  I 

-  '<Q«1 M...M ~ fnxa  3  ft.  8  in.  to      4  1 

.•..«„ lie  ( 

-  -od 4  I 

,  wiUi  blackband  tionatoDe 130  i 

-  -nal 1  I 

73  I 

.-«  .ongh  coala  (18  fC  apart.) 4  i 

ta 100  I 

.ti.«oala{BOinetiinBa"PfttTOtC<»I"),18in.to      1  i 

35  I 

Total  thicknca  of  coal  and  strata 597 

Total  thickneas  of  coal 31 

Btoal  Uiickncaa  of  coal-beds,  from  16  In.  to  7  It. 

Antrim  Coai-jiM. 

It.li 

flratooat  (apllnt  seam) 3  i 

ndatoncB  and  shales _    30  I 

Hial  (Hawkmieet  seam) 3  i 

with  black-band  iionstone S40  i 


with  black-band  ironstone... 


-    60    0 
8    0 
..  840    0 


U,  shaleaand  Bandat^nes 

i>laek-band  ironstone  by  boiiog) -.^ i__u 

TMal  thickness  of  strata E8B    0 

Total  thiokneas  of  coal 10    0 

al  thtdcheas  of  coal-beds,  3  to  1  ft. 

he        joined  table  appears  the  thickneaa  of  the 

ui,  the  produce  of  coal  and  alack  jper  acre, 

B|ir     .per  acre,  from  Smith's  i(ui««r?ui3e,lS36: 

Tabu  XL— Jfartfc  BtaS«riMn  Caat-fM. 


..^™.p.,„„. 

ProO.iwr 

Cod. 

S»d. 

"~ 

Hi 

if! 

ill 

1 
I 

KSm 

i 

484 
3DS 

1 

806 

14.12 

&=-™ 

IM    1 

^    ' 

foummCi..-::.— 

nre-ibou- — 

eou 

jd'toaareDibM:..-.. 

1^1? 

!»fe== 

728    0 
6B8  18 

M    1    0 

Thick. 

D^a. 

5  4 

6  3 
8    6 
3    S 

0  4 

1  0 

1  9 

19  0 
0    3 

e  0 

2  7 

6  e 

40    4 
0    71 
6    0 

SO    9 

0  2i 
14    7 

1  11 

ao  s 

S    41 
18  10 
1    0 

1  0 

5  1' 

81    81 

3  61 

20  6 

0  7 
10    1 

2  4 
36    a 

3  4 
3  11 

45    3 

1  5 
20    7 

8    6 
68    7 

3    8 
8S    3 

2  21 
60    0 

e  2 

«.  *. 

11    7 
20    0 

23  8 

24  0 

25  0 
86    9 

45  » 

46  0 
5t    0 
63    7 
60    3 

100  7 

101  SI 
107    31 

127  111 

128  a 

142  9 

143  101 
164    01 
166    5 

185  3 

186  3 

187  3 

188  101 
198    31 
280    0 
283    61 
304    21 
304    91 
314  101 
317    21 
353    41 
356    81 
360    71 
361101 
407    U 
40B    61 
433    11 
440    61 
509    11 
612  101 
695    11 
687   4 
647    i 
65S    « 

2.  Light  bine  and  brown  .tone  in  beds.. 

5.  Dark-gray  atone 

7.  aanchCasuallytougbdayor shale) 

a  Bind 

9.  IroDBtone. 

10.  Softdunch 

17.  Ironstone 

20.  Shale,  bind,  and  clunch 

£■2.  aancb  and  bind.with  bat  and  shale 

as.  Soft  coal 

24.  aunch  and  bind 

27.  Bind,  clunch,  and  stone,  with  a  | 

aa   Coal               

29.  Dark  clanch,  with  bat  and  ironstone 

31.  Shalyblnd 

33.  Shale  and  bind 

34.  Soft  coal 

35.  Dark  clunch,  with  impreaaions....... 

37.  Clunch  and  bind 

4a  Shale  and  bind  and  a  few  nuall  1 

44.  Cba!  (hard) 

15  coal  beds,  ay.  siie  2  ft.  41  In. 

Total  thickn«»  of  coal  and  strata... 

Actual  size  of  beds,  from  Ti  inches  to 
8  ft.  a  in. 

655  « 
8S  9 

BhrnpOi^  Cooi-jidd. 

L  Chance  Pennystone  coal  l  ,„„   i       i    ^      _..       .  . 
8.  Fnngus  coal,                     \  **"wf ,  ""'j  *  »<"*»'  «>*  '^ 

3.  Gur  coal,  J      «»l-neld.       ^,^  ^i^ 

4.  Top  coal From  4    0to4  6 

5.  Bair-yard  coaL 1  6 

6.  Doable  coal.... "     5    0"6  0 

7.  Yard       "   _ „..„_ "     2    «  "  3  0 

8.  Big  Flint  coal „„ _„ *■     3    0"4  6 

9.  Stinking  coal „ "     3    0"4  0 

10.  Clunch  coal "     2    0"2  0 

11.  Two-foot  and  beat  (with  parting) "     0    0  "  3  4 

12.  Randlc  and  Clod  coal "     4    0  "  6  0 

13.  Little  Flint  coal "      1     6"e  » 

10  bods,  average  thit^neaa 3  ft.:  totaLSOfb 


^.._ MO  0 

_- 3  10 

_                                       107  0 

a.  Cd 2  I 

8tr»to 220  0 

&  B»mBlcjr  Top  bard  coal S  ft.  10  In.  to      7  0 

Sliato,  Brown  Bake  and  Black  Bake  tron- 

BtonJ* *70  0 

4.  Soft  coal  Igonomlly  two  seams  with  pBrtings).,,      6  0 

Strata J20  0 

5.  Lower  hard  coal 3  ft.  0  in.  to      i  0 

Strata 200  0 

4  Fnniaco  coal 2  ft.  6  in.  to      *  0 

Strata  with  nodular  ironstone 140  0 

7.  BilkstooeClodorblackahalecoal..  5  ft.  Oin.  to      7  0 

Strata 385  0 

8.  Kllbomcoal 4tt.0in.to      B  0 

Strata  with  houey-cropi">n"tone, 200  0 

Winrfeld  flagstones. 380  0 

Bla^lhkleB 300  0 

Flagstones  andshaleo. — ...■■■  SOO  0 

ft.  Goal,  with  a  floor  of  ganister. 1  0 

Flagstonea  andshales. ISS  0 

lOi.  OaniBter  coal  (with  a  floor  of  gan!st«r) 2  0 

Flagstones  and  shales ~ flOO  0 

HUUtone  grit - 

Total  thickness  of  coal  and  straU 3807  11 

Total  thlcktiesB  of  coal - 40  1 

Totol  nnmber  of  beds,  10. 

ATerag«  thickness  of  bed&. -'.~ 4  0 

Tablk  ZLU.— <7r«at  Britaka  Inm  AnMCM  a»d  Ooal  Qm- 


AMk  flbfTknUin  <M-JbM. 


Feaeock  oa«l..~...< — 

Strata M — 

Bpeneroft  co^  ...•»••—••■. 

Strata ~.~» — 

Qraat  Bow  c<wl..~..««.« 

Strata »_«...» 

Cannel  Bow  GoaL. ..-..».». 

Strata »__-. 

Wood  Mine  ooal 

Strata «.« 

Deep  Mine  onaL a 

Strata -  ~^.».... 

Winghay  ea*L M>»f».i 

Strata ^...~ 

jUh  or  Bowhnnt  east... 

Strata .-«. 

Bora  wood  ooal •»»• 

Strata M„_« 

Golden  Twist... «..-«. . 

Strata -.__. 

Hoslleld  oaal....«.«  __ 

Strata ..»~ 

Coal ™.._..„™ 


_.— „ Ml  t 


Ten-foot  co«l...M.»-. 

Strata ~~..~ 

Bowley  Alley  omI.>>, 

Strata 

Holly  Lana  ooal 

Strata 

f^arrow  Batta  eoal... 


ESULAKIl. 

Northumberluid 

Yorknli  IrB.Noriik'aidtag! 
West      " 

DeibyHhlce. -. 

tancAHhlre «_.„_. 

Cumberland .. 

BbTor>'')ilre  ...... -.^..~...^ 

Blaabrdablre,  Norths.  _~. 

8on[h „ 

HoTthB  mpUitiBliire- ....-  ~ 

Uneolnsnl 

Olooceatcr 

BomeiHlebire 

Total,  England- 

Nosra  Wu.1 

DenblBhBliIre 

FUnlalilra - — .— 

Total,  Hartti  Wales.... 

SOUTR  WiLKB. 

Anthracite  [umocea 


Total,  Great  Britaln.- 


101.S4T  11 
J  IJWI.100  If 
I   2fiiS.Wl  It 


Cookhead  coal..~....M.. 

Strata „..-> 

Ballhant  ooal ~.» 


S  K     Winpenny  ooal.- 


BWI7B 
44.40D 
4S,M4 


»   2,730,000 

Mia,7iB,B^  a  fin  t 


Total  thicknMS  of  €«al  and  itntK^...—. 

Total  tUckn«M  U  ooal 

2S  ooal  beds,  aTenglng  4  ft.  7  ln>  Mcd 


LtkuUr  OMl-JUd. 


Strata  Hid  shales ___-»...,». 

3  66     Threa-tbot  or  Old  Oolll«7  soal. ......  _.....».._ 

Five-foot  east... -............._.._»... -._—_.„- 

Upper  and  Lower  T^wlertoa  oo<i]s....-.4  ft.  d  ii 
Flag  series,  about ...,.„..........__.„-.. 

.    Black  shale  series «....-.-_»-.. 

Upper  Carboniferooa  Umestona -.-..—_ 

Total  thicknsM  of  itiata  and  ood — 

!  Total  tUAnoM  of  eoal— ..»..-»»-.. 


roAT, 


\^ 


Sit    ^    ^         "-H      njb. 


_^^X  ^ 


COAI^ 

TULK  ZLm.— Ool  BtaUiSa  of  IrOmtd. 


OtrtUeriofl. 

Tool 
raised. 

TMt 

Utaor. 

LclDBter. 

Mimiler. 

^rs^. 

Under 

AboTe 

Tool 

ColU. 

Ton». 

ColU. 

Tom. 

Colli. 

Ton*. 

Colls. 

Tons. 

Ground. 

Ground 

1873 

378 

11,021 

391 

18.105 

777 

61.425 

40(i 

45.180 

135,731 

79 

iao9 

741 

1.950 

5,108 

331 

17,810 

838 

73.302 

391 

43.993 

139,213 

SI 

1120 

531 

Bi 

88.876 

333 

40,834 

138,507 

S3 

1069 

47s 

1S76 

99 

6,203 

32,632 

125,195 

90 

948 

419 

79 

6.477 

180 

15,398 

713 

88,095 

277 

30511 

140,181 

112 

883 

365 

1878 

75 

6,456 

13.407 

267 

28.714 

132.051 

100 

841 

381 

1,232 

68 

9,600 

185 

G24 

77,061 

25,276 

129,003 

115 

296 

uao 

87 

8.506 

569 

75,490 

220 

133,702 

124 

777 

294 

1,07L 

Fotali.. 

998 

57,  U^ 

ISm  1  133,lil3 

5658 

588,748 

3«7 

275,193 

1,063,283 

787 

7694 

3603 

11,166 

TABi,a  XLIT. 


Hvbbain  Pell  • 

Ktnto 

Fiv«-qDar(«r  mi 


Stn 


8  0 

...60  to  180  0 

6  0 

...33  to  160  0 


Stnta ~ ^ 

Stone  co»l ~ 

8CnU „. 

Turd  MMl  (ratiaUe)... 

Strata „., 


Strata 

.  FlTe^narter  coal 

Strata 

.  Low  Haia  or  Hutton  o 


,„..„ 1    S 

.60  to  100    0 

2  10 

eoto  100  0 

...2  ft.  5  In.  to      5    0 


Ytu. 

Pornu  BD.|.l»T.d. 

ToUL 

0«11W«4. 

tTnilor 

Orumrf. 

Tma. 

1H73 

407,808 

106,341 

614,149 

ltB,680,131 

ESO 

1874 

128,611 

110,813 

53S,82» 

126,590,108 

23S 

1875 

427.017 

108,828 

535,845 

133,306,485 

246 

1876 

409,239 

105,303 

134,125,166 

286 

IS77 

395,025 

99,386 

194,391 

134.179,968 

273 

92,350 

475,339 

132,812,083 

1879 

385,179 

91,631 

476.810 

132,720,393 

280 

93.552 

484;'33 

140,969,409 

1B81 

399,3371     96.090 

495,477 

154.184,300 

311 

These  figures  indicate  the  increased  efficieDCjr  of  the 

coal-miner  in  recent  years.  In  1873,  the  year  of  the 
"coal  famine,"  the  average  output  per  man  was  250 
tons  per  annum.  A  less  number  of  persons  was  then 
employed  than  in  the  succeeding  jear,  when  the  aver- 
age fell  to  235  tons  per  man,  the  diminished  production 
bcini:  due  lo  the  larger  amount  of  unskilled  labor  em- 
ployed. Since  1874,  however,  the  efficiency  of  the 
coal-miner  has  gone  on  increasing,  till  in  1879  the  aver- 
age amounted  to  281)  tons,  and  io  1830  to  303  tOQB,  pet 


.  Townley  or  Harvey  ooal... 


2    5 


Stnta — .».» 

.  nv^-qoarter  coal......... ». 3    0 

Strata... ».. 30    0 

.  Three-qDaiiei  Goat..».. -      2    6 

Strata ™ 6*    0 

.  Bnckwell  ooal ■■      8  11 

Total  thickness  of  coal  and  strata 2146    7 

l«tal  thicknma  of  coal 60    7 

20  bedi,  averaging  3  it.  each. 
Stgalst  aiie  ot  bed^  from  1  ft.  6  in,  to  6  ft. 
PtpftJatum  imploded  wi  Coal-mirtmo  in  the  United 
mrpitym. — All  the  early  returns  on  ttiis  subject  were 
refill        mates  made  oy  the  inspeelora,  eaeh  in  hia 
m  <       \aL     Since  1872,  when  the  Coal-mines  Regu- 
riut  came  into  operation,  very  complete  returns 
B  iieen  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  H.  M. 
!     ra  of  mines,  in  which  the  numbers  engaged 
■u  above  ground  are  separately  diBtincwshed, 

■nth  tlie  quantity  of  coal  raised.     These  ap- 
III  uM  uu    :ed  table,  to  which  is  added  the  aver- 
]      man  in  each  year : 


\  apes  of  all  engaged  under  and  above  ground  in  tne  col- 
;  lieries  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1873,  when 
ihe  last  return  appeared,  and  for  the  ycara  1879  and 
1880 ;  the  last-named  year  showing  an  increase  of  8123 
persons  employed  in  cscees  of  the  previous  year,  and 
an  iDcreose  of  23  tons  per  man : 
Table  XLV. 


At«. 

18TS. 
Peiwna 
BBploj«l. 

Pnnn* 
EmploT-L 

E.i.h.j.1 

Under  fmrnnt 
From  10  to  12 - 

1,202 
11,309 
45.931 
349,366 

3,070 
31 

6,957 

790 

91,110 

5)383 

446 

4,881 

343,859 
671 

6,572 

502 

79,548 

4:331 

423 
4,868 

349>i3 

553 
10 
7,037 
354 
81,323 
4576 

"      13  to  16 

Abtyte  gnmtd. 

Total 

614,149 

476.610 

484,933 

I— ■>■■■  4       tf 


■  •>••••  — »♦■  ■■■■»■  — ■ 


.f  •••••  .•••••  •••••••••  •••••«  ••• 


»■■»«■  •«••••  aai 


380  COAU 

To  realize  tihe  great  importance  of  coal  in  the  worid's    Table  ^^^^-''^,^'^^{^^1^^'^  '^Jf*'  *  *** 
progress  we  have  hut  to  quote  from  the  very  complete  Oountnm  m  isso  \jnm  a^m,  M^mij, 

records  of  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  keeper  of  mming  Arir«Tifin^SJinMi« 

records  for  the  year  1880,  the  result  of  one  years  China  and  Hong-Kong. 

working  m  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  Belginm «— .-• .^i^-^i^.^.^.^     •« 

Value  of  the  product  of  gold  and  silver £2,717  ^^^Jf^  American  Statea. ...... ^^^^-^^..^...^ 

"        "  "        "  iron  ore 6,585,806  5™?." .•...•....•^-..^— .--^     U 

«*        •«  •«        "  tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc     1,778,723  J^"*---- -'""*-"'"*^ 

"       •«  "       "  clay,  salt,  ochre,  gyp-  Denmark........... 

suln,  niJjkel.  pyrites!.    3,331,879  ^^^  ^^•''^ 

£11,699,125  Falklandisiands 

Value  of  the  owl-product  for  the  year,  or  84-3  Foreign  West  Indies ^ 

per  cent  of  the  whole £e2,395,ilA  West  Coast  of  Africa 

In  all £74,094,639  Muscat  and  Bourbon .••..• 

WeU  may  Prof.  TyndjJl  Bay  the  seat  of  England.;.  ^^"^^tiJS^^^SZZ::. 

greatness  is  in  her  ooal-mines.     The  weight  of  this  Germany ..^ ......— ^ .••.«.•  ^'.  S 

gross  product  is  nearly  171,000,000  tons,  and  of  tluB  Sweden 

tne  great  hulk  is  coal.  Holland 

Of  this  vast  product,  England,  from  her  17  SP'^^t  i     a 

counties  and  2720  colUeries,  mined....  109,749,387  traM.  ?*^^  ^S°f?: ——. • 

Wales,  from  her  7 counties  and  451  collier-  ^""P*V?2?    To* "Vv •— "  — —  — —  — ^••— 

ies,mined 18,660,560    **  Bussia— North  andBontb.........— ..«—• .^..^^ 

Scotland,  from  her  7  counties  and  651  ool-  Gibraltar 

lieries, mined 18,274,886    "  Jr4r*;;ar.'; ;••;•-•"••• 

Ireland,  from  her  5  counties  and  50  col-  United  Stotes  of  Am«ri« 

146,818,622  Uam.  Philippine  Islands,  Indi%  and  fliam ^ 

The  amount  exported  to  all  the  world— not  indnd-  British  West  Indies. ....^...^ .........  .-^ 

ing  that  sent  to  Ireland— was  17,703,787  tons;  declared  cS^n ^m"***"""     : 

value,  j^,372,933.    It  went  principallv  to  France,  Ger-  Datch  yj^j^m '''''"'' ""'-'".'.'Z'  .  m,'"*^ .7^11     ll 

many,   Italv,   Russia,   India,   and  Egypt  (see  Tahle  British  Possessions  in  AfrioL...^ IT 

XLvi.) ;  the  amount  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  ete. ...... ......  ....*.  •^^ ^  ^*...  ^^^        l 

this  country  being  83,652  tons,  and  on  the  Pacific,   British  Australia....- >* 

84,135  =  167,787  tons— only  one-sixth  of  a  miUion  out  J^^^ ...^......—..^..-...-...^^  ] 

of  146  millions.    This  simple  fact  shows  that  the  coal-  X?^ ..^.^.....^ ...... ...^..•^ 

areaa  of  the  United  States  make  us  practically  independ-  SS«^' "* ~      c 

ent   Of  the  130  million  tons  of  coal  not  exported,  Grreat  Peru - ,,, „..,,.,„..,„»      4> 

Britain  consumed  in  her  892  furnaces  (but  683  or  which  Uruguay ...•.•....•.....•.  ...... ...^  ..^     IX 

were  in  blast)  16,718,532  tons  to  make  6,566,451  tons  Azores. 

of  pig  iron.     (See  Table  XLII.)    Great  Britain  thus  Bolivia. 

shipped  but  one-tenth  of  her  product,  and  consumed  S^JL* 

nine-tenths  to  supply  home  industiy  and  keep  her  peo-  ^[Sn  

pie  at  work.   There  were  brought  by  rail,  canal,  and  sea  Algeria."'.'.' 
to  the  London  district  alone,  in  1880,  9,915,489  tons.       Turkey  .*..'.! 
The  coal  export  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  in-   Venezuela, 
creased  by  1 887  to  24,460,967  tons,  the  total  product  of    United  States  of  Oolombia...... 

the  mines  for  that  year  being  162,1 19,812  tons,  and  for 

the  year  1888,  16^.935,219  tuns.     The  total  number  of   Cinders  and  patent  ftieL.... 

persons  employed  in  the  mines  was  526.277.    The  yield  Total ......>.>......... >..1<m      h 

of  the  iron  mines  fur  1^80.  as  cunipured  with  the  coal.  Total  value. •••m. ...... -^-, ,-^ .........  £8^. 

was  as  tulluws:    coal,  146,bl8,622    tons;    iron    ore,  —     . 

.Aiid1n|he^  SSSSd'TJ^rSi^ 

I  coal-producUon  has  kept  pace  with  the  population :         Qre  produced  in  Great  Britain  in  1880... .......  I8j 

Population.  Tons.  rp^t^t^l  ■»m.^nA  11 

1800,  G  Britoin  and  Ireland,  16,000,000  10,080,300         ^    lotai  value...... .•......^..........^..^....              w 

1850,  *<                "        28,000,000  (1854)  64,661,401        Coal  under  London.'^A  ndg^a  of  FUtooioio  i 

1S75,  **               *"       33,060,000  131,867,105  hafl  been  found  underlying  the  oity  of  London,  ha 

1861,  "*              "       35,246,000  154.184,300  j^een  reached  at  Tottenham  Coori^wl  at  a  dfii 
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1066  feet     Authorities  auotcd  in  Nature  declare  that  there  is  a  reasonable  proI)abflily  of  flndiiiig  "a 
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denae  witliiacite"  in  these  rocks,  in  wnicn  oasc  the  Rufisia  and  Siberia,  the  Obi  and  Yeriiesei,  which  bib 

dty  can  be  sapplied  with  the  best  variety  of  fuel  at  a  navigable  for  1000  miles  or  more  in  the  interior  of 

weary  moderate  cost.-               ^                 ^                ^  Siberia,  and  even  into  China. 

Russia. — At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Fhila-  Coal  of  poor  quality  has  also  been  found  on  the 

ddphia  in  1876  the  mining  department  of  Russia  ex-  Lena  River  at  Schiganth,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  north 

bibited  a  series  of  anthracite  coals  from  the  government  of  Yakutsk. 

of  Ekaterinoslav,  which  is  situated  just  north  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  Turkey. — At  about  150  miles  from 

8tM  of  Aiof.    This  series  (see  Table  XLVIL)  was  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 

teken  from  the  following  localities :  Black  Sea,  there  is  a  coal-basin  of  considerable  extent 

L  Anthracite  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  BulazeL  and  richness,  which,  when  properly  worked,  will  exer 

IL  Anthracite  frt)m  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river  Cnn-  cise  a  large  influence  on  the  friture  prosperitv  and  civil- 

initc]\ja ;  bed,  2  feet  4  inches.  ization  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  cou-field  is  known 

m.  Anthracite  from  the  ravine  Shirokiga,  on  the  as  the  Heraclea  basin,  and  is  near  the  Heraclea  Pontica 

mer  Krinka,  near  the  village  of  Chaiziski^a ;  bed,  4  of  the  ancients.     The  first  report  on  it  was  made  in 

ftet  1  inch  thick.                      ^  1854  by  two  French  engineera,  out  it  was  not  complete^ 

IV.  Anthracite  frrom  the  ravine  Philipowa^  neai  the  as  they  were  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  making  a 

libge  of  TchuQakowa ;  bed,  4  feet  1  inch  thick.  thorough  exploration.   Since  then  much  more  comptete 

YT  Anthracite  from  the  ravine  Pcrivi  Ear,  on  the  surveys  have  been  made,  which  show  that  the  coal-oeds 

>  Olchowiga^  near  the  village  of  Olawa;   bed,  4  extend  over  an  area  of  about  450  square  miles,  and  are 

1  inch  thicL                      ^  estimated  to  contain  60,000,000  tons.    During  the  Cri* 

YL  Anthracite  from  the  ravine  Pogorelaja,  on  the  ineanWar,theBritish  Government  obtained  permission 

,  2  feet  1  inch  thick.  from  the  Porte  to  work  these  mines  to  supplv  the  Allied 


Sowostianka;  bed,  w  r 
YJLL  Anthracite  from  the  ravine  Wo^janiga,  on  the  squadrons  operating  against  Sebastopol  ana  tneirnumer- 
if«r  Ghmstatniga.  oussteam-transportsy  and  the  works  undertaken  in  the 
•VTTT.  Anthracite  near  the  village  of  Malokrepinskoi ;  mountains  south  of  Zongal  Dagh.  60  miles  east  of  He- 
bed^  feet  6  inches.  ^  ...  ruclea,  furnished  nearly  all  the  coal  consumed  during  the 
IjL  Anthracite  from  the  ravine  libriniga,  near  the  siege.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was  no  longer 
vOkige  of  Rowenoe  [  bed,  4  feet  1  inch  thick.  to  the  interest  of  the  English  to  continue  working  these 
A  much  larger  snite  of  coals,  from  the  most  southern  mines,  whose  development  would  have  created  a  serioua 
pvOTinoe  of  Russia  (the  government  of  Taurida),  was  competition  with  their  own  coals,  which  now  find  so  large 
•ihibited.  the  analyses  of  which  show  that  the  greater  an  outlet  in  the  East.  Afler  1856  the  working  of  the 
portion  oi  them  are  semi-bituminous.  As  is  seen  from  mines  was  left  to  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  it  has 
ue  analyses,  they  are  all  very  low  in  sulphur  and  ash,  been  conducted  ever  since  in  the  careless  manner  that 
appear  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  are  well  adapted  for  characterizes  eveiy  work  of  public  utility  in  Turkey 
iran-flinelting :  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government 

I.           n.         III.         IV.  The  best  quality  of  coal  is  obtained  at  Kooslor,  in  the 

Volatile  matter...  12*64       87*95       16*50       29*00  district  of  Heraclea,  where  it  is  found  in  seams  varying 

Fixed  carbon. 86*04       61*21       82*63       61*92  ^com  3  to  1 8  feet  in  thickness.  The  mines  are  the  property 

AA ._1^        Qg^        Q'Q7     —1:2?  of  the  Government,  and  in  1 880  were  estimated  to  have 

100-00     100*00     10000     10000  yielded  about  33,000  tons,  all  of  which  were  used  by  the 

Solphor 0*80        0*35        0*24        0*36  vesseb  of  the  imperial  navy  and  the  Government  fao- 

The  official  reporte  of  the  Russian  department  of  ^"f*  .^^e  cost  of  th^  a)al,  deUvered  at  Constand- 

moBB  §how  the  Mowing  output  of  ooal  in  that  ooun-  °W«>  ^s  now  about  $4.08  per  ton,  but  with  propor 

try  fir  the  yean  named*  mining  and  means  of  transport  it  could  easily  be  ob- 

^              ^                   ■  tainea  for  much  less.     Other  beds  are  found  through- 

-^.                         .9?2Sf^         /'fo'^cSik  out  this  district,  but  none  of  them  are  yet  mined ;  the 

^ 1M348067         1 884 313  Only  other  mine  being  that  of  Sokia,  where  about 

l8T6ZZZZZ\ZZZlll\30a>,QQ8         2](m\9Al  WOO  tons  of  lignite  are  extracted  annually.     On  the 

1877.....— -^..........110,120,054          1,988,547  Other  hand,  Turkey  is  compelled  to  unport  largely 

1878.. ....... 154,024,302           2,781,36:)  from  abroad. 

18?9.. 178,238,013          3,218,661  The  following  table  shows  the  import  of  Engliab 

Ibe  great  increase  of  the  output  is  owing  to  the  in-  ^^^  ^^  Constantinople  during  the  past  six  yean: 

oveased  inroductiveness  of  the  mines  of  the  Don  basin,  in  1875 129,625  tons. 

of  Poknd,  and  of  the  Moscow  basin.    In  ton  years  the  **  1876 213,249    ** 

yidd  of  coal  has  ahnost  quadrupled  in  Poland,  but  this  I*  1877 145,253   ** 


imdnction  is  not  sufficient  for  the  local  demand,  which  ^  J^ Ss's^ 

must  be  met  by  the  Silesian  coal.    A  projected  railway             «  i^'*'i"r/."!!!*.[li!ii]ii"7.""".**  a?*!-^ 
from  Dombrovad  to  Ivangorod  will,  it  is  thought,  greatly  ' * — 


must  be  met  by  the  Silesian  coal.    A  projected  railway  «  J     98,523 

incTCMe  the  coal-yield.    "  -      -       -  xotol 1.204.935  ton* 


The  narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Vega^'m  1879,  by  The  freight  on  the  above  averaged  about  $3.72  per 

Pro£  Nordenslgold,  refers  to  the  discovenes  on  Bear  ton. 

Island  and  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  of  considerable  Coal  in  Africa. -;-Northem  Africa  has  but  little 

itnta  of  coal  and  phosphatic  minerals,  which  are  like-  coal  that  has  been  discovered  bevond  doubt.    Some 

ly  to  be  of  great  economic  importance  to  neighboring  eminent  geologists,  commissioned  bv  the  French  QoY" 

OOnntrieB.     Also  in  Northern  Siberia,  about  70°  N.  emment,  report  the  presence  of  coal  in  ^Vigeria,  in  the 

\§Lf  near  where  the  river  Ihidinka  flows  into  the  river  more  remote  parts  oi^thc  colony.     In  a  paper  read  Octb 

reniaMi,  in  the  Noril  Mountains^  there  are  veiy  thick  25,  1882,  by  M.  Pinard,  before  the  French  Academy  of 

ceil  wianin     This  mnat  piove  of  vast  importance  for  Sciences,  an  account  is  given  of  bituminous  coal-deposit9 

-* — *       an  die  great  rivers  of  Northern  near  Bou  Saada.    He  claimed  that  it  fully  eaualled  the 
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ooals  of  France  and  England  in  illuminating  power,  and  ^^^     ^^ttSSf*'    '*felii!'*'    ^'^ 

fimished  a  coke  ranging  from  62  to  66  per  cent,  of  Uie   Egypt 648,327        296         9^M      SiA/M 

weight  of  the  coal  itself     At  Smeudon,  in  the  prov-  Tripoli  and  Tunis...     8,308          ...              ...         1,481 

ince  of  Constantino,  lignite  has  been  found  in  the  Ter-   Algeria 46,188  8        38^218        a8[29l 

tiaiy  beds,  but  they  nave  not  exhibited  satisfactory   Morocco 51  ...  830  132 

results.     At  Coleah  similar  lignites  are  found.  Western  coast.. 124,474  ...  2,886        43^ 

ii^/P^— Several  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  in  the  ^^^^^PJI^^                         479               6        Si^TS 

oasia  of  Ghcnne  in  Egypt,  on  the  Arabic  side  of  the   Eastern  coast. 9649  ...  1,565         6^ 

l*hebaid.     It  resembles  the  Scotch  coal.     In  Nubia       m^^„i  1  nAt'ooft        •««        AKOAtt      k^I 

coal  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered.  ^°**^ 1.001,280        778        46,646      513^ 

Tropical  Africa. — Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  in  his  HigUandi  Pres.  Benson,  of  th^  Republic  of  Liberia,  in  his  m» 

qfJikniopia,  says  that  coal-beds  extend  along  the  whole  sage  of  1863  (page  78),  mentions  a  rich  guali^  of  ooti 

of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Shoa.    Coal  is  also  reported  to  at  Half  Cape  Mount    Also  a  ric|i  qoahty  of  iroD  oib 

be  foimd  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Abyssinia.  E^.  lav-  in  the  vicinity  of  Carej'sbuig. 

ingstone,  in  his  Expeditions  to  the  Zanibesi,  says  coal-  New  Zealand.— The  first  mention  of  ooal  in  tfaii 

deposits  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Zaml)esi  River,  colonv  was  made  in  1839,  when  imperfectly  formed  eod 

Some  seams  exist  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.    At  was  K>und.     In  1849  coal  was  found  on  the  banks  of 

<JuiUman6,  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mozam-  the  Tangarakaw,  in  theprovinoe  of  Wdlington.    Cod 

bique,  some  valuable  coal-seams  are  reported  to  have  was  also  discovered  at  Motupipi  in  1840.     In  lS58thi 

been  discovered.  first  systematic  efforts  to  develop  the  coal-mines  wnr 

Southern  Africa  contains  the  only  valuable  and  pro-  made  in  the  Droiy  district,  24  miles  from  AncUiBd 

ductive  coal-mines  of  the  continent   In  the  Stormberg,  In  1863  coal  was  discovered  on  the  Waikato  River,  90 

on  the  north-cast  margin,  north  of  Qucenstown,  occur  miles  irom  its  mouth.    The  seams  vary  from  18  to  M 

two  sets  of  coal-bearing  beds:  one  is  probably  of  old  feet  in  thickness.    The  coal  is  a  brown  ooal  of  Teftniy 

Carboniferous  age ;   the  other  belongs  to  the  upper  age,  and  the  seams  are  overlaid  by  beds  of  limestone. 

part  of  the  great  Karoo  scries.    There  is  an  exposure  Brown  coal  is  also  found  near  the  Malvern  Hills,  30 

of  some  undcrbin^  coal-bearing  (anthracitic)  strata,  miles  from  Christchurch,  and  a  v&st  area  extends  nnds 

distinct  from  the  Karoo  beds,  at  BuffeFs  Kloof  in  a  the  Canterbury  plains.     It  is  also  found  near  the  Mofef- 

spur   of  the  Camdebo   Mountains,   between  Grraaf  neux  River,  where  the  seams  are  from  6  to  20  feet  tlucL 

Reinet  and  Beaufort  West.     Again,  outcrops  arc  seen  At  one  place  a  section  is  exposed  3  miles  in  length  and 

at  Brandew>ii's  Gap,  by  the  Leeuwc  River,  on  a  spur  56  feet  thicL     An  estimate  places  the  amount  of  aooei- 

of  the  Nicuweldt,  36  miles  north-west  of  Beauiort  sible  coal  in  this  district  at  100,000,000  tons.    Sone 

West  and  100  miles  west  of  Buffel's  Kloof  mines  are  successfiiUy  worked.     Within  6    miles  of 

At  Buffers  Kloof  the  diggings  show  that  one  or  more  DuTicdin  is  an  important  basin  called  the  Green  Island 

rather  thick  seams  of  coal  (anthracite)  in  underlying  and  Saddle  Hill.     Two  of  the  seams  are,  respectively,  7 

inclined  beds  have  been  broken  and  crushed  by  fault  and  9  feet  thick,  and  successfully  worked.     There  ii 

In  Natal  the  coal  is  of  better  quality  than  the  Storm-  an  area  of  10  square  miles  near  Gfreen  Island  contain- 
ber^.  In  the  Biggarsbcrg  there  is  a  seam  of  coal  8  feet  ing  a  scam  18  feet  thick.  Only  6  feet  are  worked,  how- 
thick.  In  the  Transvaal,  equallv  thick  seams  of  supe-  ever,  as  the  roof  is  sofl  and  timber  is  not  plentiful  ht 
rior  coal  are  known  in  the  High  veldt.  A  few  outcrops  support;  so  two-thirds  of  the  coal  is  lost  Anotker 
are  known  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  Mr.  Stone,  great  area  of  brown  coal  is  found  on  the  western  acir 
F.  G.  S.,  in  his  report  on  the  Sand  River  district,  savs  board  of  Otago,  east  of  the  Kakamii  Mountains.  At 
the  coal  underlying  that  portion  of  the  counto^  would  Kartangata  there  is  a  field  of  40  square  mika  ITie 
amount  to  145.800,000  tons.  In  the  new  coal-field  dis-  seams  here  are  27  feet  thick,  and  the  coal  is  good, 
covered  in  the  Vaal  River  Valley  the  minimum  quantity  having  a  hard,  splintery  fracture  and  laminated  rtrnf 
would  be  some  350,000,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  ture. 
495.800,000  tons.  The  hlack  or  pitch  coal  covers  large  areas  in  the  dit- 

The  Port  Elizaheth   Teler/raph,   published   at  the  tricts  of  Auckland,  Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otaga 

Cane  of  Good  Hope,  says  that  Mr.  Frederick  W.  North,  The  coal  belongs  to  the  Mesozoic  age.     A  pure  seamii 

(;.  K.,  who  has  fur  sonic  time  been  engaged  in  exploring  opened  70  miles  north  of  Aucklana,  and  another  seam 

th(!  (.'oal-nieasures  of  South  Africa,  has  lately  thoroughly  on  the  Kawakawa  River.    The  diamond  drill  has  bcoi 

inspected  all  the  best-known  and  most  promising  coal-  used  in  the  developments,  and  shows  the  existence  of 

mines  of  Natal,  and  carefully  tested  the  coal  on  the  several  other  beds.     The  Bay  of  Islands  Coal  Company 

Natal  rjiilroads.     "Though  not  equal  to  the  article  im-  has  the  largest  mines.    The  coal  is  hoisted,  and  then 

ported  irom  p]ngland,  he  finds  it  well  suited  for  railroad  hauled  to,  and  loaded  into,  steamships,  and  shipped  to 

piiritoses,  and  miK'h  superior  to  Indian  coal,  which  he  San  Francisco  and  other  points.    An  analysis  of  the  coal 

lia«i  an  opportunity  of  using  for  comparison.     He  says,  is  given  below. 

a^  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  13*  cwt  of  gooci  Coal  is  also  mined  at  the  Kamo  colliery,  25  miles dts- 

KnL:lish  coal  will  do  the  siime  amount  of  work  as  17  tant     It  is  thought  that  these  scams  are  the  same,  and 

cwt.  of  Natal  coal ;  but,  estimating  the  cost  of  Knglish  that  others  exist  near  them,  showing  one  vast  bed  be* 

coal  at  Durban  at  £3  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  Natal  coal  tween  Kamo  and  Kawakawa  The  seams  at  present  woik- 

at  the  mines  at  1 2s.  6a.  per  ton,  a  very  great  siiving  will  ed  are  1 1  feet  thick.   Tlie  color  of  the  coal  is  black,  hiflill 

be  effected  bv  using  the  latter.     The  princii)al  mines  are  resinous,  fracture  and  cleavage  irregular  and  grannlsL 

at  Dundee,  New  Castle,  and  Sunday  River.     A  capital  j^ 

mine  coul<l  be  opened  within  fifteen  miles  of  Lady-  "^  ^Twanda.           vm^m^ 

smith. "     Preparations  are  being  made  to  open  up  these  Fixed  carbon f...57"20  eSo 

coal-deposits  and  place  them  m  communu-ation  with  Volatile  matter.'.*.!!.!!!!!!!!96'00                  ZB^n 

both  the  coast  and  the  diamond-fields  by  rail.  Moiaturo 4*60  2*44 

In  1 880,  Great  Britain  shipped  coal  to  points  in  Africa  Ash —•  SliO  Ott 

as  follows:  Sulphur ^ 19 
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The  eoal-iiiiiM8  of  the  Sooth  Uaiid  exceed  thoee  of      For  the  year  1S80  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Franoe 
Uke  Noitli  Xflland  in  number,  bat  are  generally  smaller,  was  distribute*!  as  follows,  according  to  Ixi  HouiJlt: 
_?  fl^DM  •«  thj^,  but  have  not^been  worked  to  their  Bailmads 2,499,000,  or    o-6  per  oeal 


peateBt  extent    The  production  ofcoal  at  all  the  mines,  Ocean  m  ram ers 450,000 

ind  the  impoitadon  of  all  coal  to  New  Zealand,  are  River  st«\-iini'rs ii2.o(X) 

liven:  Mines f. 1,112.000 

Other  industries 3, ■^19.000 

Iron  and  sxk-x-X  works 4,.>4»?.f^  •«.» 

Other  metallurgiGal  works. 141,(m'iO 

Salt-u-t.rk^ 115,000 

I>umf.-5tic  fuel 12,^06,000 


^▼en 

Balaed  in  oolony. 

mmSjo »—«—■■■————»««—.. »»1uK,c1o  lon^ 

1879 231^18    *• 

« 


Izaportcd. 
174,146  tons. 
158.076    " 
123,296     " 


ti 
«l 
tf 
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0-4 
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151 

17-9 

06 

0-5 

497 

in  TaUes 
from  official 

d,           Tj  ^         1.                 i_       1         I  A-  .^i^.«i  V.  *»*^  ^^^.v...u<v..^.  .*7  V*  im|X)rtance  on  ao- 

bvyi.  Hector,  who  reports  that  the  coal-lorma-  count  of  the  hit-h  lank  of  Geraianv  among  the  coal- 

liiere  is  of  consideratHe  extent,  the  outcrops  hav-  pn>Jucing  countries. 

i  width  of  two  miks and  stretchinff  from  Kawhia  i^«*//rM.— The  official  report   concerning  the  coal 

or  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  >\  ani.'anui  Kiver.  and  metal  industries  of  Upper  Silesia  for  the  year  1880 

^Mda  app^ng  on  the  Mokau  River  are  from  2  to  gives  gi.me  interesting  statistics.    It  api)eare  that  women 

thicknesB,  and  the  coal  is  exce%nt  lor  steam  and  children  are  siill  emplovt^l  in  large  numlicrs  in  the 

I             Limestone  also  abounds  m  this  district,  and  mines  and  smehinjr- works  of  that  district.   The  88  coal- 

.  t«d»     » of  brown  haematite  iron  ore  00  feet  thick  has  mines  .*f  the  Jisir.L-t  ppniui^  in  that  vear  10,010,721 

»                  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  tons  of  coal,  and  gave  euipl.>\Tncni  to  32,517  persons, 

*w        ,BOii  FOREIQN  Coal-fields.— The  foUow-  of  whom  2.%<u  were  of  the  female  sex.    The  mines  like- 

Acments  concerning  other  huropean  coal-fields 

.  tueir   product  are    principally  taken   from  the 

II  States  consular  reports  : 

-iMKfa. — ^The  consumption  of  coal  bv  railways,  man- 

otories,  and  steamers  amounts  to  l.^^.c ».(>">  ti^ns.  of 

600, 0(X)  tons  are  brought  from  Kuro|t:  and  Aus- 

,  and  the  rest  mined  in  the  countr>'. 

jfTOMCe, — Coal  Production,  18^5 19/>1  !.(«>.'  tons. 

"  "  i«w6 i&.<*:".->'    •• 

"  «  18^7 2i.4*>3.(»4r^    " 

"  "  18>8 22.9.^1.1*4':'    •' 

"  "  1«S9 24.5ff,S^>    '• 

TaKJIXLVIIL— Jhpofif  omd  ExpifrU  of  Coal  and  Coke, 


wise  found  work  for  002  horses,  and  for  402  steam-en- 
gines of  36.350  horse-pijwer.  Tlie  32,517  laborers  were 
paid,  in  all.  ^.o75.T01.  or  $12.5  r»er  head. 

The  fMllowine  taMe  cives  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  in  Upper  Silesia,  their  age,  sex,  and 
aggregate  wages : 
Table  XLIX. 

Sixteen  jcais  and  upward.     Under  sixteen  yean. 
Males.  Females.         Males.   1  Females. 


29.SG5 


2,567 


78      I        13 $4,065,671^ 


•••••• •••••• 


CoaL 


G.ke. 


Impoitii.   ;   Exports.      Imports.       Exi^irts.   I 


7,662,385  •  513,938 
8,451,129!  546,455 
8,106,761  I    724,865 


760,.!i29        20,5S9 
943.116        40»5 
1.110.CC4        24,-514 


5     ( 


Coal  ami  Lignite  in  Pnufia, — Of  the  countries  in 
Eurojkr.  PriLSeia  ia  next  to  Kn^laud  in  its  coul-produc 
lion,  and  ranks  thirl  amon^  the  ooal-producing  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  During  the  year  1881,  43,7M0,545 
tons  of  coal  were  rabieii.  in  addition  to  10,412 J  53  tonf 
ot  iienite.  In  1^**.*  the  total  production  of  coal  in 
Germany  wa?   f'.T.:i41.331*  tons,   and   that  of  liKnitt.* 


t'.M7.551,411  tons 


Table  L. — Prodmdtiam  of  Mima  Is  (he  GtrmoM  Empire  mud  Lmemhourg  during  1881, 

BrruMiKors  goal. 


Mines  rep^jftlng  for  1881. 


■DbdiTlded  Inio  Mlniiv  DIsMda 


I 


Prodtxcticn  in  Ib&L 


Production  in  18W. 


M»  PrtMBJa^" tTrwii au  cListrictMMM***.***,  >•••••  «•»•••■• 

HaUe  "      .- ~ 

Doitmimd  "      .....—^ 

](laiuthal   "      ~ 

fTotal  Prussia ••« 


Tons.  1000  kilos. 
2:14  lbs. 

13,110.S4Si 

29.057  . 

23.^44.755  : 

6.*»-.Q23  . 

3r'i.0a2  i 


Value. 
Marks. 


Tons, 
2214  lbs. 


5^,^77,591     { 
27:^.157     , 

10t,2i:j.:>'7    ! 


12,0.V-,7G4 

35.114 

22,495,2f>l 

6,0/7,5:;! 

:i5c,:528 


Value, 
Marks. 


•••••••••••••.••*  •.• 


43,7=r*v>l5         21*;,97:j,fl01     I      42,ir-^,9H 


IL  BaTaria—Hunieh  district... 
Bavreath  **  ... 
Zweibrucken 


»•••••••••••  •••••«•••  ••»•••••« 


!••••••••••••••••••••• •••••• 


Total  BaTBiia.......^.... 

• 

m.  Saxony '...••• ......^i^ 

a v«  jtiaflco .«» ...... »»•  ».•  ».«>— •■■■■» >»... «»»■.». .» »»> »»» •••.••*.•... I 

yft  Bax^HJ&domgen  ...••....•••.■••.*•.•••..•••«.•.••..••>••*.., 

vL  8Axe''0diKirg''QoMia.....«»MM«*.MM«M«M*<MaM... .« ■ 

TIL  flehanmlKiig-Lippa...^^^ 
TIIL  AhMd'Lomfim     

TotiJ  QerniaB 


290.4f;i0 

5.'i.T5-51 

17.5.475 

519.S22 


2,0^i^J.9';2 

41*J,J*14 

1,417,770 

4,441,052 


liui,135 
550,25*; 


!••.••••••■«■ 


3,717.3»;=5     i 

9,:5i.<» 

&19 
1« 

ia=i,-505 

560,  ^i7 


25,y>l,Wl 

7,1  r'^ 
2.^:^J 

frf'T  r  ^  r 


4=f,6y7,7Sv4         'S/^Air^Msi 


ZfiZ\,U\H 

A(',:.nz,'i*yd   I  245,<^'i7,i7h 


57,186,702 

:n.Vi2H 

ia2,9.VJ,H.56 

47.5.51,151 

2,fill,(;(]9 

210,«I7,0WJ 

2,K58,I»:j0 

l,5:i>i,f):tt 
4,779,H.V) 

25,:«»f»,f;4l 

i<Kt,;>;j7 

2:j,rr7i 

3.IM) 


Htnn  reporting  In  WL 

WotrepeM^tam 

ProdncHon.  1881. 

Production,  1880. 

Pn>dBclka.im 

Ton.. 

ViduB, 

Tom. 

»: 

Tom. 

^ 

462,963 

223,076 
U9,180 

1,599.692 

88,296,892 
697,868 
647,881 

446JS26 

9,127.670 

160,683 

136.191 

i,r?re,i89 

27,397,444 
662,182 

it3i,eu 

4^ 

M" 

KbOBthal     " 

Total  ProMi. 

n.  Bavarik— UDDlch  dUtrlet. ~. 

^^S^«    - 

Zwaibificken 

ToW  Btvarik „. 

in.  Suoay - 

lft«9,7*e 

31,242,131 

0,889^ 

80,lH^7aj 

4^ 

Vm 

1,884 
i;«)0 

11,004 
62,894 

ZfiOa 

2,409 
1^543 

lioo 

14,312 

siIbts 

4^ 

141 

m 

18,1*0 

m.m 

17,a<» 

70,6« 

141 

M 

GS2,89S 
30,738 
12,341 
257 
273,683 
682,804 
786,137 
47,080 
5,070 

l,7ffi,*21 
238,153 
46,060 

ilsss 

891,894 
1,778,704 
2,350,456 

161,316 
10,138 

10,831 

688,090 

461361 

11,900 

431 

667,549 
669,911 

4i:a24 

7,015 

■sss 

793,443 

1.189:087 
2.063,580 

16,630 

vm 

vm 

Vni.  aMe-Allenhnrg....._ 

IX.  Anhalt 

XI.  Hoo«  (younger  line) 

AlMoe 

12342.127 

38,53I,7n 

12,186,880 

36,689,787 

8^ 

»fm 

TABI.Z  IZ.—Aual/fet  of  For^l»  Ooalt  [bom  Kerl'i  i(«taIlHrn]. 


1 


TBunkn'B  PeolnnilK.- 
Whale's  Hesd 

lAdrentuie  Bay 

Sjfdnoy - 

VfcncoBTor'*  Island ... 


Baj--. 


»t 


Turkey  In  Ada.... 
SjrrU 


Mean  nnnlyslB  ofT 


""«    TbL     mm-     M.     lm.    ^ 


E' 


Year. 

HtCoal. 

Blown  CoaL 

1871 

646,212  cwt. 

186,«lcwt, 

t8339 

1872 

732,740 

70,tiO7 

198,396 

1873 

800,630 

96,068 

814,563 

8242 

1874 

790,209 

92,150 

236,269 

9337 

1875 

823,600 

70,701 

228,089 

8770 

isTe 

845,996 

62,755 

244,112 

9149 

51,639 

23.n,40a 

86G2 

1878 

870.975 

49,484 

210,462 

Bill 

8^6 

1680 

1,034,047 

68,567 

267,264 

8754 

TABL.LIII 

~'*tr slS'^iii^cSS  *•««'-'  "^ 

CttlM. 

1 

IUika|»ria»k«.(-BE>u| 

7*04-4-62 
1-4S-2-38 
3W-3-B 
1-42-1-90 
l'«-l-90 
l-«»-l-8S 
3-83-3«l 

3«-4«  1 

Dantzig. 

2-85-34 

Diisseldorf.. 

:::::::::;::;::::::::::: 

119-1* 
119-1 « 

Hamburg 

3-67-MO  1 

Sti>fden  and  iVbrway.— The  output  of  coal  in  Noiw 
fr«y  and  Sweden  in  1881  was  very  nearly  97,C84  ton* 
Hits  coal  is  all  miued  in  the  extn^me  aoutb  of  Sweden, 


:nieSy  at  HoganSs  and  vidnit^j  It  ib  yaj  hud,  n4 
requires  a  lury  etrone  draught ;  it  baa  not,  as  ^et,  beci 
euooeiBiully  employed  for  smelting  purpoaes,  it«  vitiit 


I'l.xiR  -v/i: 
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present,  being  for  .ocomotives  and  I'actory-en- 
:  sells  in  the  market  at  about  the  price  of  Scotch 
illy  about  28.  less  than  Newcastle  coal. 
j  m  188I  is  by  far  the  largest  ever  reported, 
d  9oal  has  been  mined  since  1797.  Two  seams 
I  -ked,  one  at  a  depth  varying,  according  to 
r  uiii,  from  30  to  60  metres  (33J  to  661  yards), 


and  15  to  44  centimetres  (6  to  1 » inches)  thick,  and  th« 
other  24  metres  (nearly  79  feet)  lower,  1  '42  metres  (4 
feet  8  inches)  thick.  Swedish  engiii»^rs  acknowledge 
that  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  isZ- 
tent  of  this  coal-formation,  though  numerous  bore-holes 
have  been  put  down  and  shafts  sunk.  The  measures 
contain  coal  of  inferior  auality,  ao  well  as  fire-clay. 


UV.Statemmt  thawing  Vie  Dameatie  ExporU  of  Coal  from  the  eeveral  Ckutom  Dieiricte  of  the  UnUed  SMee  for  (k» 
jfean  emdsd  Jttne  SO,  1880  and  1881.    [SpecuUly  furnished  bjf  the  U,  8,  Census  Bureau.] 


Vii. 


and 
CrecMk, 

lain,  N.  « 
ig%  Ohio. 
M,  Del.... 
^  Kich.... 
,  Hinn«.. 
•k,  N.  Y... 


arlAfiiown,  llaSB. 

B.I 


Id,  Ooim..... 

a,  N.  Y. 

hown.  D.  C. 
irieh 


1 


J 

.TATd,  Haas 

«        Conn 

La 

f.Y. ; 

Portnnouth,  Va.. 

S  N.  Y 

taquoddy,  Me. 

dla»  FIa. 

imboy,  N.  J 

Blphiik  Pa 

id  and  Falmonth,  Me... 

enoe,  R.  I 

3oiind,  Wash 

ind,  Va. 

ego,  Gal 

ky,  Ohio 

■aneiBCO..  Gal 

)r,  Mich 4 

La. 

nt»  Vt 

Vital 


Tfltf  ended  June  SO,  188L 


Anthndte. 


Tbm. 


4,244 

71 

5,293 

81,146 


27,158 

... 
... 

.*• 

28,061 


122 


... 
... 
... 


1,150 
79 
40 

66,271 

470 

7,494 

211,785 

472 

6,'692 
21,368 

4 
50 


••• 
••• 
••• 
... 


32 


170 


Dolkn. 


462,208 


44 

23,071 

500 

24,569 

861,285 


167,923 

... 
.«• 
••• 

190)549 


537 


5»100 
400 
190 

27b',999 

2,435 

24,683 

956,033 
2,700 

27,001 

84,123 

26 

275 

••• 
••• 
... 
... 
561 


925 


BltamiBou. 


Tone. 


2,091,928 


90 
29,079 

... 

266 

69,710 
80 


5^103 

... 
199 
800 
15,931 

7,032 
2,424 

... 

.*• 

... 

... 

2 
1,403 
2,182 

... 

... 

... 

9,604 
87,812 


694 

837 

1 

7,275 

422 

•  •• 

25 
117 


Dolkn. 


360 
114,365 


682 

222,683 
120 


15,283 

... 
828 
2,800 
79,135 

23,311 
22,647 


... 
•.• 
••• 
... 


16 
11,266 
11,002 


191,038 


53,746 
144,465 


2,112 

6,696 

10 

21,901 

5,047 

•  •• 

145 
902 


Tear  ended  June  30, 1880. 


Anthracite. 


Tbne. 


22 
1,260 

6,504 
47,926 


22,366 

... 

4 

6 

55 

20,673 


... 
... 


739,532 


3 

... 
712 

1,739 

1 

15 

5si'437 

•  •• 

200 

219,781 

363 

e«« 

3,129 

14,597 

17 


Dollara. 


91 
10 

715 


392,6S6 


114 
6,748 

19,459 
159,065 


110,807 

... 

20 

24 

182 

65,517 


12 

4^505 

4)993 

4 

50 

175)618 

•  •• 

982 

749,873 

1,550 

... 

9,998 

49,469 

78 


BltoininoiM. 


Tbne. 


1,110 
54 

2,669 


1,362,901 


44,888 
309 

406 

103,190 

100 

50 

2 

6,473 

406 
6,285 
3,091 

11,819 
68 
40 


55 

25 

1,041 

3,431 


150 

2,502 

33,604 


2,173 

1,982 

505 

30 


Doltom 


222,634 


152,058 
1,503 

661 

267,831 

350 

250 

11 

18,396 

1,360 
20,039 
14,102 

34,546 
334 
18a 


319 

126 

4,555 

16,266 


506 

12,889 

118,927 


17,994 

5,948 

5,815 

135 


695,179 


UB 


i  van 


re  values  and  quantities  of  the  exports  from 

orts  to  the  Umted  States  of  anthracite  and 

ooal  are  shown  in  Table  LYI.    In  compar- 

ise  are  eiven  the  exports  and  imports  of 

ui  manufactures  of  iron.    In  coal  the  total 

f  exi>ort8  is  but  little  less  than  the  value  of  im- 

f]      in  iron  and  iron  ore  the  excess  of  imports 

ti  is  very  great   This  table  shows  vep^  plainly 

ition  according  to  the  various  countries.    The 

tes  obtains  its  principal  imports  of  coal  from 

I        oal)  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  supplies  some 

Eastern  points,  while  British  Columbia 

.  Aiu  iiT  ooal  to  San  Francisco  and  the 

I  purtB.  The  statement  of  domestic  ex- 


ports, shown  in  Table  LTV.,  exhibits  the  fact  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  coal  exported  from  the  United 
States  goes  to  Canada  through  various  port& 

Tablb  JjY.— Value  of  Imports  for  Consumption  in  the  VnUetk 

States. 


Coal, 
value. 


12.078,954-78 


Dntiefl. 

Per 
cent 

$516,006*96 

24-09 

Iron, 
value. 


982,991,038-45 


Duties. 


$12,115,096-22 


Per 
cent 


86*07 


Firb-Clays  op  the  Coal-measures. 
Fire-clays  mav  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  term  for 
the  gray  clays  of  the  coal-measures,  interstratified  with% 
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Table  LVL— Jmporft  and  ExporU  of  Ooal,  Iron  Ore,  omd  Iron  to  amdfrom  <&«  JMUiatim,  U99  HKt 


Importi  to  the  United  Stetaa  for  the  year  ending  Jane  80^  1881 

[fhun  QoT.  Reports]. 


Obontiy. 


« 


Argentine  Bepublic 

China  and  Hong-Kong... 

Belgium 

Central  American  States. 

Brazil 

Chili , 

Denmark 

France.... 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

French 

Danish 
i  French  Possessions  in  Africa  and  ac^aoent ) 

,     islands. j 

I  Miquelon,  Langley,  St.  Pierre  Islands. 

I  (Germany 

England 

Scotland ■ 

Ireland 

Bussia  on  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas 

Gibraltar 

New  Foundland  and  Labrador 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and   Prince) 
Edward  Island ^ \ 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  North- 1 
west  Territory j 

British  Columbia 

Uruguay 

British  West  Indies. 

BritiBh  Quiana  and  Honduras 

British  Possessions  in  Africa 

Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Ascension , 

British  Possessions  in  Australasia 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

San  Domingo 

Peru 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Azores,  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and ) 
Portugal j 

Porto  Bico 

Spain 

Chiba 

Hayti 

Turkey  in  Africa 

Venezuela 

United  States  of  Colombia. 


Total 


Bftuminons  OoaL 


Tbne. 


8 


60 


30 
49 


ao 


0 


•eeeee*** 


519 

217,160 

a0,092 

60 


65 


131,647 

983 
207,432 


66 

2 

293 

88,464 
50 


84 


12 


80 
19 


100 


677,357 


Yshw. 


$33 
154* 


411 


124 
122 


91 


20 


1,432 

677,385 

84,416 

128 


106 


250,429 

5,249 
735,873 


200 

4 

634 

251,288 
112 


170 


26 


200 
50 


205 

To 


$2,008,962 


Ii.|Mji'ls  fttm  tlw  Ualltd 


ai^m 


Anttmdfe  OoaL 


4,569 

83 
1,654 
2,127 

80 


1,404 
8,847 


198 


••••••«•■ 


120,147 

561 

7,609 

10^1 

161 


471 


1,949 
48,861 

862,477 

17 

531 

1,2681 

820 


130 

280 

1,926 

1,205 

1,987 

17 

166 

24,863 
232 

606 
961 


462,169 


6,877 
15,649 


9401 

••••■•••a 


••••••••• 

8,002 
198,278 

1,670,847 


2,218 
8,602 
1,783 


500 
1,133 
9,106 
4,708 

10,967 

96 

830 

106^021 
1,158 
• 

2,729 
4,338 


$2,098^1671 


6^887 


110 

1,287 
108^067 


4n 

8 


1,896 
775 


68^818 


6486 


l«M)aB 


ITU 
1.0M 


t; 


MM 


OouDtrl< 


England 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  North-west ) 
Teiritory ) 

Total  of  Iron  Ore 


IMPOBTS  OF  ISOir  ntOM  ALL  COUNTRIES  I 

Pig  iron 

Bailroad  bars  or  rails  of  iron 

"  "  "       steel 

Steel  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire 

Old  rails  and  scrap  iron 

Castings,  bar,  boiler, band,  hoop,  &  scroll  iron. 

Sheet  iron,  anchors,  cables,  and  chains 

Cutlery,  saws,  files,  tools,  and  other  manu- ) 
lectures  of  iron  and  steel J 

Total 


ImportB  for  year  ending  June  90, 1880. 


Cwt. 


115 
88,321 


88,436 


Pounds. 


935,981,466 
273,979,293 
403,159,482 


535,000,000 
135,956,422 


2,284,076,663 


Taloe. 


$1,183 
164,623 


$165,806 


Yaloe. 


$8,766,461 
3,824,720 
6,507,048 
6,218,453 
6,381,608 

3,582,436 
11,119,021 


$46,399,747 


Kzpoitifbrywr 


InsSO^IHL 


OwtiL 


720 
9,238 


9,968 


PraiidiL 


8,308,441 

2,164,648 

146,188 

846^338 


.  10^028^4 


8^,B6^i4l84 


8BU00O 
42^489 


tU7,7SS 

48^940 

6^076 

87,684 


11^866^ 


tl4J08S6O 


Mtd  generally  in  dose  proziinit7  to,  the  Beams  of  ooal, 
ID  beds TuyiDg  from  a  fev  inches  to  many  feet  in  thick- 
twn.  ^ler  ue  locally  known  as  "clunches"  and  "uii- 
derdm.  uid  are  sapposed  to  represent  the  soil  thiit 
ptodnced  Uie  vegetation  from  nhicu  the  coal  was  form  ■ 
ed.  The  asaocialioii  of  aoal  with  the  fire-days  of  th^ 
CaHmDiferoua  formation  has  locaJizcd  the  manufacture 
of  fire-bricka,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ooal-meaaure  dlstncla.  The  fire-olays  of 
Cm  ooal-meaanrea  vary  aa 
nguds  their  refractoi; 
dursoter,  not  only  ia  the 
different  coal-fields,  but 
the  individual  strata  in 
oloae  alternation  oflen  pres- 
ent oudden  variations,  re- 
fractory beds  being  inter- 
BtrUified  with  useless 
emu,  krgely  charged  with 
dineminated  carooaa(«  of 
inn.  The  gray  color  of 
(be  coal-measure  claye 


^I^  891 

coarse  of  ages  the  amonnt  of  clay — all  of  it  fine,  and  oQ 
of  it  of  one  kind — thus  abetractoi  (roin  the  dry^ronnd 
and  transferred  to  the  peat-fiUing  hoUowSj  must  Be  very 
large.  The  dry  grounds  are  (.'hiefly  a  mixture  of  fine 
gravel,  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  and  ronnde<i  Krains 
of  feldspar.  The  pebbles  and  sand  are  notsoTnble; 
the  feldspar  is.  The  former  remain  behind;  the  latter 
follows  the  ill-draft,  and  settles  beneath  the  evaporatinj 
Burfaoe  through  and  beneath  the  flostdLg  pewh    It, 


oftbia 


.^oontrKction  of  theooal* 
meftsore  fire-clay  is  a  Uttla 
over  2  per  cent. 

Tbe  importance  of  these 
days  in  England  may  be 
mliied  from  tho  fact  that 
in  ISSO  they  produced 
8,062,544  tons,  valued  at 
£1,635,650.  The  product 
OOtudsta  of  fire-clays,  pot- 
ter's ^ay,  china  clay,  and 
stone. 

Prof  J.  P.  Lesley,  Stat* 
jeoloKist  of  PeDnsylvania, 
giTee  nis  theory  of  the  for- 
matdon  of  fire-olay  as  fol 
Iowa :  "  The  thick  and  val 
liable  deporitdcscribed  and 
repeatecfly  alluded  to  in 
tlua  report  as  nnderlymg 
tbe  KittanDiDg  coal  is  but 
one  of  a  Domber  of  SDoh  m 
other  parts  of  the  Appa- 
hoUan  ooal-fields,  ec^nally 
Btairmlat.ing  to  the  conoflit^ 
of  tlie  geologist.  Since  Sir 
W.  £.  Logan  first  pubhsh 
ed  the  net  that  every 
true  coal-bed  has  ita  nnder 
dai',  efforts  have  been  made 
to  explun  its  cause  but 
not  with  entire  snccesa  I 
make  tbe  ibllowing  sng 
g^tion :  A  peat-bog  and 
Btill  more  truly  a  lake  in 
raded  on  all  sides  by 
aphagnous  vegetation, 
must  luve  a  water-circula 
dun  set  up  by  evaporation 
from  the  central  surface 
and  by  percolation  from 
the  BurTOunding  land  Bnt 
this  diculation    must  be 


FlQ.  37.— Diamond  DrilL 


however,  tli-'  .ircii  itf  forming  conl-bcd  be  surrounded 
bydiiyliiud,  in:)Ii^ail  ot'sniidy  orgi^velly  lund^  then  the 
pcrijiikluiii  is  reiluocd  to  a  luituiuuni,  and  mtU  it  the 
■olution  of  feldspar.  The  aupplv  of  waU-r  in  the  pool 
or  uiarnh  is  ku|it  up  fruiu  the  lRii<l-iiiirliuM!,  aud  not 
from  the  iiiidergtuund  ;  and  uuder  eueh  coiiditiona  the 
itieoiiiiiig  rain-water  luwit  be  uiuuh  le»i  muddy  and  tho 
deposit  of  uiidcr-clay  in  reduced  to  a  miiiiinum.  We 
luight  look  then  for  a  law  souiewhut  like  this  :  Where 
a  coal-bud  has  u  heavy  under-clay,  the  margins  of  ita 
basin  were  |irobahly  KaDd-  or  gravel-banks,  AVhcrc  a 
coal-bed  (of  suoh  a  size  as  to  arj>ue  for  Jtj  great  ace) 
liaa  a  small  under-clay,  it  grew  within  a  circle  of  older 
light  clay  deposits.  Where  a  limestone  underlies  a, 
coal-bed,  stretches  of  expoited  older  liiiie-doposits  must 
have  been  within  drairiagc-rcaeh  all  around  or  on  some 
jirinwiialsideof  it>" 

"Tlie  corollary  is,  that  the  thickest  under-clays  be- 
loue  to  beds  uext  or  near  the  ^rcat  Kiind-rock  tiicmbers 
of  the  system;  which  k  a  fact;  the  most  [loi-si^i  ■.■()! 


-    -     er  oonseque 

law  would  be,  that  aand-rocks  Ijdng  geoloe 

avB  should  be  more  opeo  «__ , 

I>urer  sands  and  gravels,  than  otheiB  that  had  Dot  bus 


logicdblidDw 


robbed  of  so  largo  a  quantity  of  inteiHti^al  clay.  I  an 
geohqicaUy  close  below,  for  of  counw  the  coal-bed  itaS 
would  protect  from  this  operation  a  sand  or^gravel  de- 
posit lying  actualtv  or  topically  underneath  it.  When 
tile  surrounding  land  contained  iron  I  would  eipect 
ball  ore  in  the  Sre-clay.  In  &ct,  the  ponds  of  Nn 
England  receive  such  accumulations." 

MiNiNn  Operations. 
Deep  Co\l-Sha?t8.— The  Pottsville  shalb  of  tk 
PhUadclphia  and  Heading  Coal  and  Iron  Compuj 
near  Pottsvilte,  Pa.,  are  nearly  ITDO  feet  in  depth- 
much  the  deepest  coal-shafts  in  America — and  were  pot 
down  very  quicklvbv  means  of  the  diamond  drill.  Tnew 
"  bytij..'iV 


mining  law.  i 
known  as  the 

is  intended  solely  for  raising  coal :  it  b  Ifi  fcet  long  and 
ISfect  10  inches  wide  out.'idi- of  the  timbers,  and  is 
divided  into  twn  cum  part  mciilH.  The  West  shafl  is  '2.'> 
feet  .<  inches  long  out.'ide  of  the  timbers,  and  isdiridcl 
into  three  eom|iar1mont».  iwo  <>l'  vhieh  arc  used  for 
hoisting  eoal,  men,  timber,  nvk.  ctf.,  and  the  other  fur 
an  upcast  for  ventilation  of  the  eollieries.  Fn  sinking 
these  shifts  it  was  dotcrmineil  to  disjienso  with  the  u.-^ 
of  hand  labor  in  drilling  the  holes  for  blasting,  and  the 
diamond  drill  (see  Gg.  37)  was  chosen  as  the  best  instru- 
ment foribe  Durpose.  ad  opt  in  e  a  new  plan  ;  which  was 
to  sink  the  shaft'  down  to  solid  rock  in  the  usual  way, 
and  then  by  a  number  of  diamond  drills,  each  driven 
bv  its  own  steara-ensine.  i-i  K-ri-  a  series  of  hohw 
about  3'Ji>  feet  deep,  which  sluiuld  be  so  arranccd  :is 
*o  dispense  with  further  drilling  tnr  bWiing  nnlil  ihiit. 


iQ  bit  adopted  for  the  drill,  which  l 
o  general  use,  differed  irom  the  ordii 


five.     ThL _. 

cime  into  general  use,  differed  irom  the  ordinaiy  dia- 
numd  bit  in  use  up  to  that  time  in  being  concave 
instead  of  convex.  It  has  circular  grooTM  and  nnill 
cylindrical  holea  for  the  outlet  and  cirnilation  of  water. 
which  is  foreed  down  through  theoentreof  theboring- 
nxls.  The  rods  are  made  of  ns-{Mpe  I }  iocbn  id  diani- 
cler.  The  water  takes  up  the  fine  sandl  or  pnlTcriieil 
rock,  carries  it  away  from  under  the  Ut,  ud  then  riia 
on  the  out^de  of  the  rods  or  pipes  to  Uie  scnfiue. 

When  all  the  holes  were  bored  to  a  dqitli  of  from 
2.'i0  to  Six-feet,  the  machines,  paiD|M,«ta,werBtak« 
to  ihe  other  shaft  to  bore  the  holes  m  it  Daring  the 
Kiring  in  one  shaft  the  ro<^  was  bUBt«d  and  mnoved  n 
the  other.  The  diamet«r  of  the  holes  was  in  all  cases 
I4  itK-hc!<.    On  ibeiMiupletion  of  the  boring  tberwm 


ClVpsS^ECTION"' 

^ifaiE8¥iiHE  Shaft 

V  -:-^        (^^  NEAR  ^^j     ,  r-'7 
POTTSVlIitE.JPA. 

W.S.SHEAFERjiiirEB 


COAl* 

with  sand  and  the  work  of  blasting  „^, 
e  rook  was  begun 

of  blasting  was  conJuoted  as  follows 
lOanaof  a  small  pump  such  as  is  used 
riQK-roda  removed  the  sand  from  nini. 
1  of  from  3  to  4  feet  Clai  was  then 
lole,  sons  to  make  ai  Iiil  I  n  in  het 
dont),  t  I  lilii-,,,.irtril  tdui 
.nd  llie  h  !  •■  »(  FL  tl  n  t  imi  e  I  with 
.djjea  wtri'i'oi  Ilia  U^l  t  ^.etUr In  wirt-i 
ajliobalWirj    and  wen,  all  hri') 


Jewagtht^tonrnLtionDPalareecJiiitt  Jfi 
shafttoihedeiithofthebuttom.il  he 
ooaened  r  i-kiiras removed  andinem 
>re  charced  nnd  fired  iii  the  siniew  iv 
he  shall  pnscrved  thfir  l»rOper  form 
iting  was  neoessary  fur  tnmniinp  thttu 
the  holes  »roun1  the  shaft  had  been 
^an  Mt&m  with  the  iniie  central  holes 
at  on  in  r  Ins  manner  until  the  depth  i<i 
had  been  bored  Wu^  reached  the  m 
Bet  to  work  agjan  and  the  holes  boreil 
Feet  deeD..r  The  Hliuft  was  limbered  an 
ed — yellow  I  tnetimbtr  Jimhesln  !' 
firstskinU  Hkm  ^ud  afkrwurdn  'f  i 
below  the irun girders  Fheguiles  \ 
w  pine  and  were  put  in  aa  requir  i 
niu  day  and  night  CO  ntiiiuouslv  an  Itl 
i  at  an  average  rate  of  .4  ka  r  r  1 
3urB,iiii.ludLncall  i  Ian  rvLilll 
njrtoblwt  mu  tt  r  k  Tl  1  t 
Mm;>  Ih  I  ir  i  hnsl  1  Aug  14 
ftWiisbyLdii '^Tl  1  i^  I  and  fin 
„».  (See  Plates  VII  Mil  XIV) 
'(^^  (Plate  X\  )  u.  located  about  one 
)fthePultsyillesliaftfi  andcutsCtil  feet 
Ul  cut  b\  th^ui  The  Mammoth  coal 
ked  by  thiaahaft  fjr  some  fifteen  years 
a  Miount  of  ciial  This  shaft  was  lo 
theMessn^  Sheafer  luliiiiij,  eiieiriLLrs 
modi  bed  at  619  feet  fmm  the4iirfu.o 
the  mine  inspectoiB  of  Great  Britain 

ift  at  the  Aahton  Moss  colliery  \sh 

uitaiDedoQlbeSth  of  Much  l^^l  a 
ds.  tv  the  flour  ol  the  Great  Mine  bt  i 
larently  the  deepest  vertical  mine  in 
i  it  isgtil! being  sunk  deeper  with  the 
a  lower  seam  in  conjuncti  )n  with  the 
ae  temperature  of  the  Htratj  bo  far  as 
ars  to  he  lower  than  the  a^  eraire  At 
ated  as  heing  in  rock  "S"  Fahr  ui  I 
loal,  86"      FVora  information  supphe  I 

n  and  the  sinkers  it  apjitaiv  that 
itWlsin  depth  the  shaft  bcinfi  IS  teet 

(tr  16  feet  when  waJled  i  s\stiui  ot 
A  circle  of  eight  conirerging 
tl,  vKKfi  2  inches  in  diameter  equ-illy 
d  a  ein-Ie  2  to  14  feet  in  dianrter 
ut2i  pound-' of  dynamite  or  2(1  pounds 
as  first  fired  "ind  after  tnng  tlie  stuff 

died  out.  \  circle  of  twelve  stmglit 
u  to  <i}  feet  doep,  and  equidistantly 
1  the  cir  aference  of  the  shaft,  and 
IX  tauh,  or  24  pounds  between  m] 

-  nuich  generally  gave  about  4U  to 

J       bottom  and  sides  were  squared 


Shenandoali,  Schuylkiil  to..  Pa. 
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>fT  with  small  holra,  in  which  powder  was  used.    The 

dynamite  waa  put  into  the  holes  in  U-ounc*  cartridires,  ^o^  and  slmte. 

wid  the  Btemminc  was  eitlicr  water  or  ganil.     The  firing  Primrose  coal 3    "  iSX  tet 

washy  eleclriuiy,  ihc  batteries  being  placed  in  a  mouth-  Rock  and  ilste. 68    " 

iuff  about  4;>U  yards  from  the  surfiice.     Partly  owing  to  Holmeacoal t    "   SinehcK    104    "  ([ickM 

the  fllecpnessoftbe  dip  oI'lheBlratl  and  partly  to  the  Book  61  feet, alate  10 ft.  74    _*;  9«    -  ,    . 

yibrat ion  caused  in  the  neiphborhood,  this  system  was  k^iv bJ    « 

given  up.     During  fifteen  days  over  which  it  cxicndcd  r^ ,.!"'"  "!".7"" '. .7. '     I    "  8  incbM.    3SS   ■  (    ' 

II  yiirds  were  sunk  and  7  yards  walled,  aa  compared  with  RockB4feet,iIat«181n.   72    " 

ISyardssunkand walledbylheordiuary way withpowder  Coal, ScreD-foot Tein...     8    "   6        "       403   "  B    ■ 

and  lonile.    To  be  successful  it  appears  there  should  be  Slata 14    " 

lwoshaftflainking,andlhcw.irkN)arrangedthotthemen  Mammoth White-aah.-  2!    "  438  -  a    ' 

could  CO  from  one  pit  to  the  other,  one  set  of  men  being  Before  eontinuinf!  the  enterpriw  of  Mr.  Uwtoo.  bw- 

Bet  to  drilling  and  preparing  she t-holes,  whilst  the  other  ever,  Mr.  McGinnis  had  prosecuted  an  eitenaiTe  Irani 

BCt  are  filling  out  the  stuff  from  the  firing."     These  opcnitiononEaat  Norwegian  Creek,  on  the land» of tta 

are  representative  shafts  in  ihcir  respective  countries.  Delaware  Coal  Company.  This  was  begun  in  185(J  l^i 

Tlic  first  shaR  in  the  Southern  coal-field  of  Pen nsyl-  shaft  sunk  170  feet  deep,  then  by  a  boring  to  tiaik 

Tania  was  commenced  by  Alfred  I.awlon  in  1845^onthe  of  656  feet.     The  following  was  Uie  result 
west  side  of  Mill  Cieek,  not  tar  south  of  Mine  Hill,  in 

the  town  of  St,  Cluir.     Tliis  shaft  was  sunk  "^  tcct,  siat««nd  sandrione...   42  feet, 

then  a  boring  penetrated  U)  a  depth  of  rJ2  feet  to  the  Coal  and  black  dirt!"  18    " 

Primrose  bed,  when  it  was  abandoned.    IuIS5l,E.  W,  Bock  and  date. )      .,,    u  eii_v_    —'  •  -  -     ■  - 
,Mcf  Jinnis  continued  the  shall  down  to  the  Primrose,        with  icon  oro.  J   '  "^         «'  "•=**■  *«  (««  « >»*» 

and  then  bored  to  the  Mammoth.    Ho  met  with  decided  S'f  ^^^7""Tr~    "    "  "       "       *Be   "  «    ' 
euccesa,  and  immediately  determined  to  sink  the  shaft      „v  7?   »'«(..    ES    "  ESS   ■  «    " 

(lOi'xlH')  to  the  Mammoth  bed.    The  following  table  c<iS!"Z'.„„...'„.     6    -  688   "«    ■ 

shows  the  strata  cut  and  the  distances  of  some  of  tha  Bock ud  ■U4«I'.-*'.'i  127    *  9       "      tse   " 
liters  from  the  surface : 


—The  Band  DrilL 


dls  boring  terminated  in  slate.     B^ng  located  &rther  Amencan  Coal  Oompaiv.  wbo  flmpfaqmd  tba  wiitar  ft 

«>nth  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Mammoth  bed  than  the  direct  the  operation.     Aner  eanfol  anlontiaB  of  ttl 

HiU  Creek  ahaft.  it  was  neoeseary  U>  penetnte  deeper  surface  he  located  upon  the  oomjmBfB  hnd  in  OW 

in  Older  to  reach  that  oo^  Hollow  Valley     The  bonng  wb>  oegim  ia  ISfit,  m 

The  iiaii  deep  borinc  was  undertaken  by  the  North  finished  in  1853.    Th«  felkmiw  ibaiwi  tlw  itaau  sA 
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MONITOR   COAL    CUTTER. 
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I'vliiiilcrii  Q  in  lb  am    Riu  Hlmkr. 

Estrciiic  IViitli  i>r  {'lit  5ain. 

llciijlil     Irojti  r-;iil  1  <i  t  op  ol'  i-ocltn-  viilvi-  i'Ik-bI TM ii, 
.\ir'lV.-KMiir.-R<-<iiiin-d  -JOllis. 
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Thicknen. 
H>iH!irtonf>,Blmto,>nd  rock  88  feet  1  inch. 

Halmesooal 4    *'   2    " 

Bandfltone  «nd  sUite 67    "  6^ 

Dtak'hmwn    slate. ) 
w>tH  <w>tt  ore  and  V ...  35 
>f  ooaL      J 
•«»   ««««h  header) 
J  eoal.                 J  ••• 
ok  and  slate 189 


Deplh  from  inrikee. 

92  feet  3  inches. 
149    "   8J    ** 


184 


6h 


« 


M 


2 


te... 


21 


194    "lOi    " 

384    " 

405ft.  {^^^- 

These  were  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  enter- 
priaes  for  the  development  of  the  Lower  large  coal- 
leams,  which  must  undoubtedly  form  the  chief  sources 
of  supply^  for  future  demands.    Among  others  were — 

BrowfCi  shaft  to  the  Primrose,  at  Mount  Laffee,  on 
West  Norwegian  Creek. 

MSUrt  shaft,  86  yards  deep,  to  the  Lewis  coal-bed ; 
uraoe  a  slope,  100  yards,  on  Uie  dip  of  the  ooaL  Also, 
on  Wert  Norwegian  Creek,  near  Potteville. 

The  Eaple  Ml  shaft,  east  of  St  Clair,  sunk  m  1846; 
BOW  workine. 

The  Snyaer  shaft,  at  Pine  Forest,  300  feet  deep,  to 
the  Mammoth  coal-bed,  in  Crow  Hollow,  near  St  Ciiur; 
mmk  in  1866. 

The  Donaldson  (Sharp  Mountain)  shaft,  near  Ta- 
miqraa,  364  feetdeep;  sunk  in  1862. 

llbe  Kaxka  WWiam  shaft  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Com- 
pany, in  the  Upper  Schuylkill  Valley,  now  sinking; 
recently  cut  13  feet  of  coal 

The  SUoer  Brook  shaft,  on  lands  of  the  Catawissa 
RaifatMd  Co.,  sunk  in  1861  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  to 
the  Mammoth  coal-bed. 

The  WaUam  Penn  CoUiery  shaft,  250  feet  deep, 
wert  of  Shenandoah ;  sunk  in  1864. 

The  Kohinoor  shaft,  in  West  Shenandoah,  sunk  in 
1870;  403  feet,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mammoth  bed. 

Plank  Ridge  shaft,  sunk  in  1870;  257  feet  to  the 
Seven-foot  b^,  here  14  feet  thick;  thence  to  the 
Bfammotli.  33  feet  thick. 

Other  shafts  in  Schuylkill  county  are — TJumuuton, 
DOith  of  Mine  Hill ;  Euangowan^  east  of  Shenandoah 
(aeefig.  39);  Bear  VcJUy  shaft,  at  Shamokin:  and  others. 

The  Wyoming  coal-region  in  1871  had  the  following 
Bomber  of  coal-shafts: 

Bdaware  and  Hudson  Ck>mpany 7 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Bailroad  Co 15 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 12 

'Vnikesborre  Coal  and  Iron  Co 6 

OUier  companies  and  individuals 14 

.  Total 53 


form  a  veiv  important  branch  of  study 
m  mining  operations.    In  lew  mines,  and  those  not  the 
Taluame,  is  the  coal  so  soft  that  it  can  be  profit- 
tin^  with  pick  and  shovel.    Sometimes,  especially 
4      Beds,     holing''  is  resorted  to,  the  miner  lying 
im  ]         e  and  laboriously  cutting  awa^  the  under  side 
of  tu«  uuid,  so  that  the  mass  will  fall  of  its  own  weight ; 
bat  this  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  since,  should  he 
miscakulato  and  cut  a  little  too  far,  the  mass  falls  on, 
and  crushes,  him. 

Ghmpowder^  dynamite,  nitro-glycerine^  and  all  other 
known  ezpksiyes  have  been  fteely  used  m  the  work  of 
nining  coal,  but  there  are  objections  to  all  of  them,  the 
noBt  setious  being  that  they  vitiate  the  air  and  are  apt 
o  fire  ^[ploeive  gases,  thus  often  causing  terrible  disas- 
:erB.  Efforts  are  still  beins  made  to  discover  more  power- 
[U  and  lessdangerouB  explosives,  but  success  thus  far  has 
01^  moderate.  The  following  is  a  list  of  new  com- 
Voi^  II.— 24 


pounds  lately  tried  in  the  Polnick-Afitrau  colliery,  Au»- 
tria,  all  of  which  are  superior  to  gunpowder  or  dynamite : 

1.  Perab'te  is  a  coarse-grained  powder,  containing  6S 
per  cent  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  30  per  eent  of  coal, 
and  6  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  antimony. 

2.  ioZtne,  which  conlains  from  65  to  75  per  cent  of 
nitarate  of  potassium,  10  per  cent  of  sulphur,  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  lignite,  3  to  8  per  cent  of  picrate  of  soda^ 
and  2  per  cent,  of  (potassium,  is'  less  inflammable  and 
less  violent  in  its  action  than  peralite,  but  brings  away 
larger  quantities  of  coal  and  in  larger  pieces. 

3.  Carbazotine,  which  contains  about  610  parts  per  1 OOO 
of  nitrate  of  potassium,  8  of  sulphate  of  iron,  24 1  of  soot 
or  lampblack,  and  135  of  sulphur,  has  only  haif  the 
weight  of  gunpowder,  and  is  very  hygrometric,  but 
may  readily  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove.  Its 
action  is  slow,  and  it  ignites  with  difficulty,  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  recommended  when  great 
precaution  is  needed. 

4.  Coal  Dynamite  No,  S  is  similar  to  NobeVs  cheap 
dynamites,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  gunpowder  of  inferior  quality,  which  in  this  case 
takes  the  place  of  porous  odica. 

The  proportion  of  large,  medium,  and  small  coal 
produced  by  the  different  substances  is  as  follows: 

Large,      Medinm,      Small, 
percent    percent,    percent 

Coal  dynamite 21*4  35*6  430 

Carbazotine 26*3  377  360 

Peralite 19*9  377  444 

lalino 22-9  38*5  38-6 

As  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  compounds  by  ^rsona 
who  are  unacquainted  with  their  special  properties- is  a 
frequent  cause  of  accident,  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  ^idance  of  those  who  employ  these  compounds  in 
mimng  pursuits  are  published  by  the  British  mine  in- 
spectors : 

*M.  In  mines  these  exploedyes  should  be  kept  in  a 
metal  box  with  a  hinged  cover. 

*^  2.  Frozen  cartridges  should  be  thawed  in  a  double 
metal  box,  the  outer  compartment  being  filled  with  warm 
water. 

"  3.  Frozen  cartridges  should  not  be  placed  on  any 
metal,  stone,  or  brick  work  directly  heated  bv  fire. 

"  4.  Frozen  cartridges  should  not  be  placed  in  bore- 
holes, as  they  are  not  exploded  by  ordinary  detonators. 

'  *  f>.  Packages  containmg  cartridges  must  be  kept  diy. 

**6.  Packages  showing  any  exterior  water-damage 
should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  any  nitro- 
glycerine has  exuded  from  the  cartridges. 

"7.  Damaged  packages  mu^  not  be  struck  with 
any  metal  or  hard  substance,  or  roughly  handled. 

8.  Any  nitro-glycerine  which  has  exuded  firom 
the  cartridges  should  be  absorbed  by  some  soft,  dry 
substance,  such  as  inftisorial  earth,  sawdust,  or  blot- 
ting-paper. 

"9.  Waste  material  containing  nitro-glyoerine  and 
fragments  of  cartridges  must  not  be  thrown  into 
water;  they  should  be  destroyed  by  firing  with  a  de- 
tonator, or  by  mixing  them  with  an  excess  of  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas),  or  by  burning  small  quantities  at  a 
time  in  an  open  fire. 

**  10.  In  burning  the  waste,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  inhale  the  fumes,  as  they  are  more  poisonous  than 
the  substance  itself 

"11.  Bore-holes  in  wet  ground  should  not  be  bored 
upward. 

"12.  In  wet  ground  a  hole  must  not  be  put  in  below 
a  missed  shot 
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"  13.  Miflscd  ehota  luiiat  not  be  bored  out 

"14,  Charges  in  wet  ground  ahonld  bo  fired  direct]}' 
ftfter  charging. 

"15.  Powder  iuii9t  not  becharged  on  top  of  dynamite 
or  litliofnieteur. 

"  16.  Charges  should  always  bo  fired  by  a  delonator. 

"  IT,  The  primer,  with  a  cap  affiled,  must  uever  be 
ratnmcd. 

"18.  The  cartridge  should  pnsa  easily  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bore-bole.  Cnrtridges  that  fit  the  hole  tightly 
must  not  be  forced  down  by  rammiro;." 

Expcfrimcnia  have  been  made  in  a  nunilwr  of  Kng- 
lifli  rollierics  wiih  the  lleuss  system  of  bringing  down 
coal  bymeanaofeartri'lKeaexpWedbyconiprcMed  air. 
From  a  report  made  on  the  suLject  to  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire Institute  of  Mining  and  jMeelianical  Engineers, 
by  Mr,  Kmcst  Craig,  we  take  the  following  data:  The 
cartridge  is  simply  a  hollow  east-iron  cylinder,  varj-in" 
in  strength  to  suit  the  class  of  coal.  It  is  estimated 
that  to  burst  a  cartridge  half  an  inch  in  thiekness  a 
pressure  of  6700  pounds  per  square  inch  is  necessary-, 
and  for  every  additional  i^th  of  an  inch  in  ihicknesd 
an  increase  of  lOiK)  to  1.50(1  pounds  per  e^iiare  inch  is 
required.  The  air-com pressor  pumps  iho  air  into  the 
cartridge,  the  machine  being  worked  by  two  men.  It 
is  made  lo  run  on  mils,  and  stands  alwut  3  feet  6  inches 
in  height.  The  connection  between  the  machine  and  the 
cartridge  is  made  by  means  of  hydraulic  tubing  nhich 
has  an  internal  diameter  of  ^  part  of  an  inch,  the 
whole  machine  ami  const  ru(;tion  bemg  made  capable  of 
standing  a  pr<.'ssurc  of  20,<J00  pounds  per  square  inch. 
With  the  air,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  also  pumped 
into  the  cartridge,  to  act  as  a  (flight  check  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  the  espiinsion  at  the  bureting  of  tiio  cartridge. 
When  the  prcBsurc  reaches  about  6700  pounds  the  car- 
trid^  esplodcB  and  the  coal  is  brought  down.    The 


A  new  method  of  mining  coal  by  utcnns  of  lim<>  cir- 
tridges  is  described  by  I'aget  Mosley.  The  melhwl  has 
three  objects:  First,  to  take  the  place  of  blasting- powder, 
dynamite,  or  other  cxiiWveB,  thereby  giving  absolute 
immunity  from  all  aii-idcnts  ari^ng  from  tlie  use  of 
these  agents;  setwiidly,  to  enable  the  colliery-owner  to 
secure  a  greater  amount  of  large  coal  frou)  a  given  area, 
nl  less  coiil ;  thirdly,  to  \v«stn  the  labor  of  tho  miner. 

The  mode  of  o|H>rating  i-s  to  emjiloy  lime  in  a  s{>ecial- 
ly  caiistie  state,  made  from  mmnilain-limestono.  This 
is  ground  to  a  line  piwdcr,  and  coasulidated  by  a  pres- 
sure of  about  40  tons  into  the  form  of  cartridges  2} 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  groove  along  the  side. 
fhc'sc  are  then  pa<-ked  into  air-tigtit  boxes  to  protect 
them  from  damp,  and  are  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  tb« 
mine  iitr  use.  .     ,.  , . 

The  shot^bolca  are  first  drilled  by  means  of  a  light 
boring-machine,  and  an  iron  tube  about  half  an  mch 
m  diameter,  having  a  small  eitemal  gn>ove  on  the 
upper  side,  and  provided  also  with  jicrforations,  is 
then  imterted  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bore- 
hole. This  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  calico,  <»'e^ 
ing  the  perforations  and  one  end,  and  has  a  tap  fitted 
on  the  other  end. 

The  cartridge  having  been  inserted,  a  smalMorr^ 
pump  is  connected  with  the  tap  by  a  short  fiexible 
pipe,  and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
quantity  of  lime  used,  is  forced  in.  The  water,  havmg 
reai'hed  (be  end  of  the  hole,  escapes  along  the  groove 
Md  through  the  perforations  in  the  tube,  Sowing  into 
iha  limp  and  driving  out  the  air.    The  tap  is  then 


doicd,  so  u  to  prevent  the  eaoHpe  oT  the  Meua  ia 
wat«d  by  the  action  of  the  wkter  on  tlie  lime,  md  thi 

flexible  pt^  is  removed. 

The  action  of  the  steam  firtt  tftkee  [daee,  enckii^ 
the  ooal  away  irom  the  roof,  followed  by  the  exjiuMn 
force  of  the  lime.  There  ii  Alw&ye  some  little  tUDC  be- 
fore the  steam  attains  b  high  prosore,  ao  Out  lU  d» 
^er  can  be  avoided.  The  whole  time  oocnined  ■  driv- 
ing a  hole  3  feet  deep  and  21  inches  in  diameter,  Kttieg 
up  the  drill,  charging  the  hole,  and  |HUnpinK  in  the 
w^r^  is  seventeen  minutes.  The  priDcipeiMvaiileni 
of  this  method  are — (1)  Absolute  needom  Iroai  exij»- 
sions  of  gas,  there  being  no  fire,  no  smt^  or  aiDCIl  of 
any  kind.     [2]  The  roof  is  not  shaken,  ami  the  end 

f  reduces  less  dost ;  skilled  labor  is  uQDeoesaaiy.  13) 
he  apparaius  is  simple  and  inezpenvve,  easily  cairinl 
about,  kept  in  order,  and  con  be  naed  m  thin  aeuM. 
(4)  Any  number  of  holes  can  be  charged,  and  by  i^ 
plying  the  water  in  qoiek  sacoeanon  a  coatmnm 
pressure  is  brought  to  hear  along  the  ftoe,  whick 
causes  the  coal  to  fall  in  large  maaaes. 

The  following  tAbtes  show  intereetinit  oompaiiBn  of 
the  accidents  in  mining  in  the  United  Statea  and  Qnt 
Britain.  It  should  be  understood  tliat  the  ■*-*-*i—  ta 
the  United  States  refer  only  to  anthnmte  minea: 
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CoAi^dnriNa  Machinis.— ^Theacoompanyingdiar 
gram  (Plate  XVI.)  shows  a  coal-catling  machine  de- 
scribed at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Inatitute  ufMJi 
ing  Kngineers  in  1875.  as  used  at  the  Coal  Brook  u.inu. 
The  lateral  entry  is  driven  aa  a  base,  and,  sepamtcj  L.. 
a  &-yard  rib  or  pillar,  an  w-my  ia  carried  pantt<  \ :»  ^ 
the  same  distance.  Leaving  s  iytti  tib  to  WijUtnfl 
the  niajn  entry,  the  wall  of  the  an-wv  >•  dnid^  1} 
6-yard  ribs  into  three  40-yanl^  fiuen.  ^le  miHi'ef 
cuts  the  most  distant  face,  and  ia  tlien  remorcd  to  ikl 
second,  and  repeats  the  operation  whUe  Um  eoal  in  Um 
first  face  is  taken  down.    By  haying  a  tUrd  &on  alnai 
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Btnight  track  laid  along  the  entr^-,  channels  ile  way  in 
after  the  manner  already  dewnbed ;  and  when  the 
limit  is  reached  it  is  Kwitng  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
undercutting  to  (he  width  of  14  feel  if  desired. 

CoAL-WASiriNO. — Meclianieal  proresscs  have  been 
introduced  to  clean  the  coal  and  increase  production, 
Ooal-wnohing  hns  been  adopted  in  places  in  onler  to 
eceiirc  these  results.  The  anparatu^  illustrated  [Plato 
XVII.)  first  crushes  the  coal,  then  separates  slate  &nd 
imptiritieB  by  rciison  of  their  ditferent  spocific  prravilies. 

Coal-Breakers.— The  large  and  nar<l  idhssm  in 
which  anthracite  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine,  and  the 
I>opular  demand  for  its  reduction  to  certain  specified 
siites,  mainly  for  domcstie  uses,  have  given  rise  to  the 
nianimolh  wooden  structures  seen  all  over  the  anthra- 
cite reeionof  Pennsylvania,  known  aacoal-breakers.  The 
following  account  of  these  peculiar  biiililitips  is  from  a 
paper  by  R.  A.  AVilder,  C.  E. ,  of  Cressona,  Pa. : 

''The  separation  of  anthracite  into  lumps  of  repilar 
size  was  first  done  by  breaking  the  coal  with  hammers 
on  plates  of  iron  baring  openings  a  little  larger  than 


e  of  coal  |i 


^a^e;: 


FiO.  41.— Victor  Rock  Drill. 


m  reserve  the  maclnne  need  not  be  delayed  in  ease  of  k 
fiiilure  on  the  part  of  the  takers-down  to  have  the  coal 
deued  from  the  first  face  cut.  In  the  long  rib,  open- 
ingB  are  made  at  intervals,  through  which  the  loaded 
ears  can  be  pushed  to  the  entry.  Doors  being  pro- 
vided for  closing  these  openings  when  not  in  use,  the 
Btr-eurrent  to  the  limit  of  the  workings  is  not  interfered 
vitli.  When  the  faces  are  worked  back  30  yards,  the 
rifai  are  drawn  and  operations  transferred  lo  another 
place.  In  a  4-foot  3cam  the  capacity  of  one  machine, 
the  mine  being  opened  in  this  manner^  would  be  50  tons 
for  each  shift  of  10  hours,  or  by  running  night  and  day 
the  ontput  would  reach  100  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
nie  production  of  the  same  quantity  by  manual  labor 
ikme  would  requife  the  enlargement  of  the  working 
areo  ao  as  to  aecommodate  thirty  to  forty  men,  together 
vitii  an  accompanying  increase  of  mine-equipment. 
ICachine-cnt  coal  comes  out  so  free  from  slacK  that 
high  buildings  for  dumping  and  screening  p.re  unneces- 
niy,  and  at  drift  mines  an  engine  might  be  .'ntirety 
^Bpensed  with. 

Another  very  important  feature  recommending  na- 

diinery  is  that,  operations  being  more  concentratt.'d, 

IcflB  territory  is  required  to  be  opened,  and  the  coal  is 

■0  rapidly  removed  from  the  part  of  the  mine  worked 

dut  mnch  of  the  annoyance  and  danger  from  disintc- 

I     ted  roofing  and  pillars  is  escaped.     It  should  also  be 

nti     id  that  the  machine  above  dcecrit>ed  can  be 

I  -  nesafrilly  in  driving  entries  and  in  turning 

4JI  cntiy-work  the  machine  is  advanced  to  the 

tha  h^^ing,  and,  moving  forward  upon  a 


it  would  readily 
pass  through  and  presence  somethinc  like  uniformity 
.if  size;  the  broken  coal  was  shovelled  into  screena 
I  limed  by  hand  or  set  at  an  inclination,  and  the  coal 
ihrown  against  them,  so  that  (he  waste  and  small 
;>ieces  would  pass  through  the  meshes  and  fall  behind, 
:\nd  the  merchantable  sizes  roll  down  the  Iront  to  the 
platform,  from  which  it  was  loaded  into  wagons  for 
I  ransportation.  This  preparation  increased  the  sales  to 
<iuch  an  extent  that  it  wus  found  difhuult  to  meet  the 
demand  by  the  method  used,  and  those  interested  in 
the  business  h&jan  to  study  plans  for  preparing  coal  by 
machinery.  The  waste  and  danger  of  breaking  coal  by 
hammera  was  too  great  to  pass  unheeded,  ana  in  1842 
crude  machinery,  driven  by  steam-power,  was  tried  aa 
nn  exjierimenl,  and  failed.  Two  years  later  Joseph 
Batten  of  Philadelphia  patented  a  machine  for  break- 
ing coal,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  toothed  rollers  geared 
closely  together  and  driven  towards  ^ach  other,  ihrongb 
which  the  coal,  not  selected  for  special  use  as  it  came 
from  the  mines,  was  passed  and  broken  into  irregulai 
sizes.  One  or  two  cylindrical  screens  made  of  light 
castings  or  large  wire  were  placed  just  below  the  rollera, 
and  the  coal  fell  from  them  into  the  upper  end.  The 
screens  were  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that  the  coal 
would  move  forward  with  each  revolution.  The  small- 
est meshes  or  openiuKS  were  in  the  first  section,  and 
they  increased  in  size  toward  the  lower  end  of  the 
Bcrecn.  Tiic  rotation  was  graduated  to  the  required 
movement  of  coal,  bo  that  each  particular  kind  would 
have  time  to  be  separated  from  the  nestBiM.  Tbet«fr 
nical  names  given  to  the  sizes  were  'pea,'  'nut,  stove, 
'egg,'  and  broken;'  ' steamboat  and  'lump  wera 
lafen  out  before  going  to  the  breaker.  The  sections 
of  the  screen  were  about  5  feet  in  length,  and  at  tM 
lower  end  of  each  a  division  was  made  in  the  trough 
Ireiow  it,  which  took  the  coal  to  the  main  storage-ehnle, 
trom  which  it  was  loaded  into  the  care ;  and  this  is  the 
svstem  in  use  now, 

"The  loading  is  eficcted  by  mnning  the  railway-oan 
onder  the  chute  and  hoisting  a  small'  gate  bv  mean* 
of  a  lever  connected  with  it  by  a  chain.  There  u 
a  gate  at  each  chute,  and  it  is  raised  just  high  enough 
to  permit  the  coal  to  run  out  slowly  into  the  cars, 
M)  that  the  dirt  which  adhered  to  it  in  passing  the 
main  screen  can  bo  separated  by  means  of  a  sniaU  n>- 
tary-screen  or  stationary  bara  at  the  end  of  the  loading- 
chute.  ,  ,  ,. 
"The  toothed  rollerB,  screens,  and  other  appuanc«« 
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vaed  in  tlie  pTepaniUon  of  coal  have  not  been  impi  'vod  haulcii  out  and  dumped  upon  the  culm-bankB  at  BonM 

npon  to  any  great  extent  eince  tliev  were  fiwt  intro-  dietance  from  the  breaker.  ' 

dooed.     The  planle  have  been  enlarged  in  various  Among  the  few  improvements  made  in  breaker-ma- 

m^  but  the  prindple  is  much  the  same  in  all  their  chincry  ie  a  machine  !ur  pic-kinc;  elate,  called  a  "jigger." 

puta.    The  buildinge  are  frequently  100  feet  in  height,  This  machine  moves  up  and  down  in  a  tank  oi  water : 

b)  «llow  the  coal  to  pass  from  one  set  of  toothed  rolls  it  is  virtually  an  iron  baeket  with  a  grated  bottom,  into 

to  another,  which  it  does  through  inclined  passnges  which  coal  and  impurities  intermixed  are  dumped,  and 

fined  with  sheet  iron  to  permit  the  coal  to  slide  instead  is  worked  by  means  of  a  crank  or  eccentric  motion.    The 

of  lolling,  which  increases  the  waste.    A  firetn^laaa  resistance  of  the  water  acts  upon  the  coal  and  slate  it 

'  breaker^  has  a  double  set  of  laree  and  secondary'  rolls,  this  riranj;  and  falling  movement  by  their  dificrent  spe- 

double  BcreenB  for  each  set,  and  storage  capacity  fo^  cific  gravities ;  the  former,  being  lighter,  is  carried  ovei 

800  tons  of  prepared  coal.    The  cost  of  such  works  is  the  edee  into  one  compartment  of  the  tank,  and  the 

about  (50,0(X),  and  thdr  duration  is  about  twelve  yeate,  latter,  ueing  heavier  and  chin  in  shape,  falls  and  works 

tluragb  the  machinery  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  various  through  the  grate  into  the  other  compartment;  each  is 

oaoses,  and  parts  are  frequently  renewed.^  then  raised  by  a  small  elevator  and  carried  to  its  place  of 

"The  slate  and  other  larger  impurities  which  are  deposit.     The  operation  of  this  machine  wasnca  (be 

earned  through  the  rolls  and  screens  are  gpncrally  coal,  and  is  more  economical  than  picking  by  hand,  but 

indeed  oat  by  boys  called   'slate-pickers,'   who  are  is  less  effective  in  separating  all  impurities,  as  the  dif- 

■Mtod  bedde  the  troughs  leading  the  coal  from  the  fercncc  in  specific  gravity  is  not  sufficient  to  make  t^o 

Ki«ens  to  the  chuiea,  and  check  its  flow  while  they  setmration  perfect 

pther   die  impurities   and  throw  them   into  other  The  aecompanyine  description  and  illustration  (PUto 

trooghs,  which  carry  them  to  the  dirt- and  slate-chutes.  XyiIL)of  an  anthracite  colliery-breaker  are  repnb- 

idtenoe  they  ue  Itwled  iulo  small  dumpiug-wagona  and  lisbed,  by  Dermis^oo,  from  the  renort  of  Qcbet  GL 
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TLompson,  E.  M.,  to  the  Girard  Estate  Trust  of  Phila-  picking,  containrng  a  oonaderaUe  miaiitity  of  soodco!4 

delphia  in  1879.     The  drawings  of  the  Hammond  col-  mixed  with  or  adhering  to  it,  isocAected  in  Uie  date- 

liery-breaker  exhibit  a  ground  plan  and  a  front  and  side  pioker  hopper  D,  from  which  it  is  taken  along  the 

elevation,  and  show  the  arrangement  of  the  machineir  tramway  7!  to  the  boiler  fires,  and  UMd  as  fiusL 

and  method  of  cleaning,  assorting,  and  breaking  the  coal  When  it  leaves  the  comiter-acreens  the  ooai  desoeade 

Coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  is  of  all  sizes  mixed  by  its  own  weight  along  the  narrow  trongha  F,  F,  edkd 

together,  from  lumps  of  one  ton  in  weight  down  to  fine  ^telegraphs,"  the  hand-picking  b^ng  done  Inr  men  and 

powder,  and  carries  with  it  harder  impurities,  such  aa  boys  at  convenient  places  along  them,  and  is  aistribatd 

slate  and  rock,  which  (rcnerally  occur  m  8oam«  of  coal  tkus :  the  pea  and  chestnut  to  the  main  pea  and  dial- 

and  cannot  be  retained  conveniently  in  the  mine,  also  nut  coal  screens  L\  L\  L' ;  the  large  and  small  store  to 

raiying  in  size  from  minute  particles  to  slabs  weighing  (he  main  screens  L,  L;  and  the  egg  and  broken  to  the 

nearly  a  ton.                                »  prepared-coal  rollers  K*. 

Coal  so  finely  broken  as  to  pass  through  a  screen  As  the  counter-screen  material  is  osnaUy  wet,  sad  the 

mesh  three-eignths  of  an  inch  scjuare  is  usually  called  durt  adheres  to  it,  this  second  screening  is  nooesniy  a 

*'dirt,"  and  is  at  present  largely  a  waste  product     It  order  to  clean  it  properly.     This  oomplctes  the  dikii* 

occurs  quite  often  in  the  seam  as  dirt^  but  is  more  large-  bution  of  that  portion  of  the  wi^n's  contents  whidh 

ly  produced  \iy  the  crushing  of  the  coal  during  the  pro-  passes  through  the  2Hnch  oneninga  between  the  bn 

cesses  of  mining,  handling,  and  transporting.  C*  0'  which  is  only  Uie  smafier  siies  from  egg  dosii 

The  purposes  for  which  a  breaker  is  required,  are —  with  such  of  the  larger  thin  slabs  of  coal  as  miy 

Fiist,  to  separate  the  dirt,  slate,  '*  bone,"  and  rock  from  edeewise  and  pass  through  the  bars, 

the  coal ;  second,  to  separate  small  coals  of  different  That  portion  of  the  wagon  contents  whichpasns 

sizes  from  each  other ;  third,  to  break  down  such  pieces  the  bars  CS  CS^oes  to  the  steamboat  ban  C^on  itsviv 

as  are  too  large  into  suitable  sizes.    And  it  is  desurable  down  to  the  dump-shutes.  which  are  set  4}  inches  apsMk 

that  these  requirements  should  be  fulfilled  with  as  little  All  that  passes  through  tne  bars  C  goes  to  the  bsisCP, 

cost  of  handling  and  waste  of  coal  as  possible.  set  2\  inches  apart,  through  ^hich  all  below  (and  ia> 


raised  through  the  slope  in  small  cars,  caUed  wagons,  the  dirt  is  separated 
which  run  by  gravity  from  the  head  of  the  slope  to  the  pared-ooal  roller  R'  and  main  screens  L,  L^iile'the 
breaker-tips  or  dumps,  two  in  number,  A,  A,  where  dirt  goes  into  the  hopper  IK  and  thence  to  D*. 
they  are  dumped  and  emptied  in  the  manner  shown.  In  this  nrooess  coal  that  should  have  passed  tliraqgh 
The  empty  wagons  are  pushed  back  by  hand  to  the  foot  the  bars  C^  but  has  been  crowded  over  them,  is  sep- 
of  the  automatic  plane  6,  by  which  they  are  raised  to  arated  in  tne  dump-shute  C.  Cyl{7  ban  C^  and  ii  f»- 
a  height  sufficient  to  sdlow  them  to  return  by  gravity  to  moved  and  distributed  as  aescnbed.  That  JJOftioi 
tiie  head  of  the  slope.  The  mixed  coal,  slate,  and  dirt  which  passes  over  the  bars  C*  goes  to  the  jnnomd 
taken  from  the  mine  enters  the  **  dump-shute"  C,  C,  steamboat  bars  C*.  where  it  joins  the  coal  mn  tn 
and  reaches  first  the  *^  main  dump-shute  bars  "CS  which  steamboat  roller  EL  The  remainder  of  the  wagpn't 
are  narrow  cast-iron  bars  so  set  as  to  allow  a  space  of  contents  goes  down  the  dnmp-shnte  to  the  plraboi 
2\  inches  between  each  two  of  them.  Most  of  the  bars  C^,  and  contains  nothing  smaller  than  lamp  eodL 
material  small  enough  to  do  so  passes  through  these  The  platform  bars  are  set  9  inches  apart^  and  that  per* 
bars  to  the  dump-shute  ^^  hopper  D,  from  which  it  is  tion  which  passes  over  them  goes  to  the  first  platniB 
fed  into  the  counter-screens  E,  £,  one  on  each  side,  with  H,  where  such  of  the  lumjis  as  are  suitable  are  podied 
their  supplementary  screens  E\  E\  and  E',  E^  All  into  the  lump-coal  shute  L  and^  the  slate  and  rook  into 
breaker-screens  are  circular,  revolving:,  and  slightly  in-  the  rock-shutes  P,  r,on  either  side.  Here  also  sndi  of 
dined  away  from  the  end  at  which  the  materisd  to  be  the  lumps  as  have  streaks  of  slate  or  bone  throodi 
screened  is  allowed  to  enter,  so  that  whatever  will  not  them  are  broken  by  hand  and  the  imparities  temoveo. 
pass  throufifh  the  meshes  descends  gradually  as  the  All  that  is  not  suitable  for  lump  coal  is  thrown  do«i 
screen  revolves  to  the  other  extremity,  and  drops  out.  a  hole  in  the  platform  to  the  second  platfinm  ff, 
They  are  divided  into  as  many  compartments,  called  where  it  joins  that  which  passes  through  the  ban  G^. 
'*  segments,"  as  required,  and  covered  with  wire  meshes  Here  the  slate  is  care^lv  picked  out  again  by  haad, 
of  differentrsized  openings.  The  smaller  mesh,  being  and  sent  down  the  rock-shutes  T,  P,to  the  point  F, 
placed  next  to  the  end  at  which  material  is  fed  into  where  it  is  loaded  into  dumpers  and  hauled  to  the  dii^ 
the  screen,  extracts  the  dirt,  and  allows  all  large  sizes  to  or  rock-bank.  The  lump  coal  passes  down  the  lamp- 
pass  to  the  next  segment,  which  extracts  the  next  size,  coal  shute  I,  I. to  the  point  P,  wnere  it  reaches  rach  a 
and  so  on.  level  as  will  allow  it  to  be  loaded  into  the  raikoad-cui 

In  the  counter-screens  E,  E,  the  first  segments  ex-  for  market  After  the  slate  has  been  removed  at  H, 
tract  the  chestnut  coal  and  all  smaller  sizes.  The  pea  the  coal  is  thrown  down  a  hole  in  the  platform  to  the 
coal  and  chestnut  coal  are  separated  from  the  dirt  in  steamboat  rollers  K.  These  rollers  are  cast-iron  cytin- 
the  supplementarj' screens  E^  E\  The  other  segments  ders  >vith  large,  strong  teeth,  which  revolve  toviri 
separate  the  large  and  small  stove  from  the  cirg  coal  each  other  at  a  speed  of  from  90  to  120  rcvolntionspef 
and  larger  pieces,  which  pass  out  at  the  ends  of  the  minute,  and  the  coal  droppingbetween  them  is brokei 
screens,  while  the  stove  coals  are  again  cleaned  of  smaller  into  pieces  of  various  sizes.    The  two  roUera  are  set  ss 

S articles  and  flat  slates  in  the  supplementary  screens  near  together  that  none  of  these  pieces  shall  be  lanei 
!',  El  '  than  steamboat  coal.    The  coal  passes  from  the  roOer 

The  dirt-  from  all  those  screens  passes  down  the  coun-  K  to  the  principal  steamboat  Imrs  C*,  set  4}  inchei 
ter  dirt-shute  D^,  and  is  hauled  away  on  the  tramway  Z,  apart,  and  all  that  will  not  go  through  them  is  steam- 
across  the  trestling  Y.  Y,  to  the  dirt-bank  in  small  cars  boat  coal,  and  goes  to  the  steamboat  uiute  G,  whence  it 
called  "  dumpers,  '  wnicn  may  be  tipped  on  either  side,  is  loaded  into  tne  railroad-cars  at  G'  in  the  same  r.aa 
The  slate  ana  bone  separated  from  this  coal,  in  part  bv  ner  as  is  done  with  the  lump  coal  at  P,  the  same  track 
the  so-called  sla^^-picker  screens,  and  in  part  by  hand-   answering  for  both.    The  coal  which  passes  timrai^ 
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the  steamboat  bars  C^  goes  to  the  prepared-coal  rollers  screen  L.    The  buckwheat  passes  tlirou^h  the  screea 

K\  which  are  similar  to  the  steamboat  rollers,  except  and  drops  from  the  jacket  to  its  proper  uin  N^  while 

that  they  have  smaller  teeth  and  are  set  nearer  together,  the  dirt  passes  through  the  jacket  and  goes  to  the 

flo  that  they  produce  no  coal  larger  than  broken.     From  hopper  D\ 

these  rollers  the  coal  enters  the  main  screens  L,  L,  Tnis  completes  the  distribution  of  all  the  coal.     It 

which  are  similar  in  construction  to  the  counter-screens  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  operations  advantage  is 

dcBcribed  above,  except  that  they  are  larger.    The  dirt  taken  of  the  elevation  of  the  tips  A,  A  above  the  rail- 

mnd  pea  and  chestnut  coals  arc  taken  out  in  the  first  road-tracks  to  cause  the  coal  to  pass  from  one  process 

three  segments,  and  go  together  to  the  pea  and  chest-  to  the  next  continuously  by  gravity ;  and  the  elevations 

nut  acreentf  L\  L\  L*,  which  are  double  screens  having  a  necessary  to  do  this  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  oov- 

aonounding  mesh  outside  the  screen  called  a  ^Macket*'  ering  the  shutes  and  traversing  floors  with  sheet  iroOf 

An  bat  the  chestnut  coal  passes  through  the  inner  which  soon  becomes  highly  polished. 

acreen,  the  chestnut  dropping  out  at  the  end,  and  the  The  machineiy  is  all  moved  by  the  stationarv  engine 

dirt  passes  through  the  jacket,  while  the  pea  coal  drops  at  K,  with  its  belt  and  shaft  oonnection&    The  okily 

oat  at  the  end  of  the  jacket.    The  dirt  arops  into  the  output  is  525  tons  of  prepared  and  lump  coal :  77  boys 

dixi-hopper  D*,  and  is  hauled  to  the  dirt-banks;  the  and  15  men  are  employea  solely  in  separating  the  im- 

pea  ffoes  to  the  pea-coal  bins  N*,  and  the  chestnut  to  purities  from  it 

tibe  chestnut-coal  bins  N^,  without  further  preparation.  This  breaker  is  not  offered  as  a  model  filling  eveiy  re- 

The  next  segment  in  each  main  screen  separates  the  quirement  of  a  breaker  in  the  best  manner  now  known, 

BmaU  stove,  the  next  the  large  stove,  the  next  the  egg,  but  simply  as  exemplifying  the  process  of  preparing 

mnd  the  broken  coal  falb  out  at  the  end.  coal  for  market  now  generally  in  use. 

AD  the  coal  but  the  broken  passes,  each  size  sep-  The  different  sizes  are-^lump,  as  it  comes  from  the 

jomtety,  over  short  *^  dusting-bars  *'  M\  set  jths  of  an  mines;  steamboat,  that  which  passes  through  bars  from 

inch  apart,  which  remove  the  dirt  made  by  attrition  in  4  to  7  inches  apart^  and  over  4-mch  screen-mesh ;  broken 

the  screens,  and  thence  over  the  picking-floors  M,  M,  or  grate,  that  which  passes  through  4-inch  mesh,  and 

idiich  are  so  inclined  that  the  coal  slides  over  them  by  over  2}-  to  2}-inch  mesh ;    egg,  that  which  passes 

gravity,  each  size  in  its  own  compartment    These  com-  through  2}-  to  2i-inch  mesh,  and  over  21-  to  2-inch 


eompaitment  over  H-  to  1-inch  mesh;  chestnut,  that  which  passes 

AjOOSB  the  picking-floors,  seats,  M*,  M*,  are  placed  throufi:h  U-  to  1-inch  mesh,  and  over  |-  to  }-inch  mesh : 

at  a  slight  elevation,  so  that  the  boys  who  pick  the  paa,  that  which  passes  through  f-  to  i-inch  mesh,  and 

date  sit  above  Uie  coal  and  separate  the  slate  from  it  over  i- to  i-ineh  mesh;  buckwheat;  dirt  These  dimen- 

kr  hand  as  it  passes  them  on  its  wav  to  the  bins.    The  sions  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  coaL 

wte  picked  out  by  the  boys  is  collected  in  the  slate-  The  following  table  showi^  the  result  of  passing 

ahotes  M^  M^,  and  carried  by  hand  to  the  dirt-hop-  through  the  ''monkey"  or  smaller  rolls  2000  poiiuun 

perB'.                                       ^  of  coal,  ** broken"  size.     The  experiment  was  madi! 

The  bins  N,  N,  are  divided  into  compartments  for  at  the  Kalmia  collieiy  with  coal  from  the  likens  Val- 

each  Bie  of  coal,  NS  N\  bein^  the  broken-coal  bins :  ley  beds.    The  first  two  columns  show  the  size  of  open 

N'y  N*  the  ege-coal  bins ;  N',  N'  the  lar^e  stove-coal  ings  in  the  screens  by  which  the  coal  was  separated  aftet 

bioa;  N\  N*  me  snoall  stove-coal  bins ;  N^,N^  the  chest-  passmg  through  the  monkey  rolls: 
nat-ooal  tins :  N*,  N*  the  pea-coal  bins ;  N'  the  buck- 

wheatHXMl  bm.     When  it  is  desired  to  load  this  coal  ov«:  Through.      Weight        Slxe.              Percentage. 

into  ihe  railroad-cars,  thev  are  run  down  under  the  2i-inoh.  3-indi.  364  lbs.    Egg,             18*20         18*8 

bradcer  to  the  gates  0,  0,  communicating  with  each  2     "     2i  "       659  "      Stove,           32'd5) 

fain,  the  car-loaders  using  the  platform  P  for  conveni-  U    "     2  "       364  "         "               18-20  \       66-8 

^  in  walking  from  bin  to  bin.     Below  each  of  the  U    ;;     U  ;;       113  ;;      Small  Stove,    5;65j 

gatea  O  is  a  short  set  of  bars,  caUed,  the  *  *  lip-screens, "  !    «      J  -       ^  "      p^'              4I0           4^ 

aver  which  the  coal  passes  on  its  way  into  the  cars,  which  ^    u       ^u        34  ««      No.  2  Pea,       4*20           4*2 

take  from  each  size  all  particles  smaller  than  it,  as  well  ^  "       196  *•      Dirt,              ^-SO       9;8 

aa  the  dirt  caused  by  attrition  in  the  bins.    There  are  lOOOO        100*0 

also  similar  bars  at  the  lump  and  steamboat  loading- 

pointa,  P  and  Q\    All  this  ^*  loading  chippings"  and  These  figures  show  that  nearly  10  per  cent  of  good 

**dirt,"  aa  it  is  called,  is  brought  to  the  hopper  of  the  coal  is  ground  into  dust,  and  so  lost,  in  going  through 

elevators  R,  R — the  lump-coal  chippings  by  means  of  the  breaker. 

the  swingmg  trough  S ;  the  steamboat  chippinfjrs  by  a  The  Waste  op  Anthracite.— The  preparation  of 

trough  not  seen  in  the  drawing ;  and  the  dirt  from  the  anthracite  coal  is  attended  by  great  wastage  in  every 

Ep-ecreens  at  0, 0  by  wheelbarrows.     It  is  then  all  ele-  sta^e  of  the  operation ;    the  lossjn  breaking  by  the 

vated  bjr  the  elevat      '*  '^       '        .   1.     •      .  n   1  ,     .,    ,     «                n         j         .  i_^^  .!.._  «= 

the  chun-carriers 


rollers,' ,  

above,  but  smaller;  while  that  which  passes  through  40  percent  At  the  screens  a  further  small  percentage 
gpea  dire^  to  the  elevators  R*,  R^  After  passing  of  losa  is  sustained.  When  the  broken  coal  enters  the 
Sbough  the  monkey  rollers,  that  portion  goes  also  to  screen  the  angles  are  aU  sharp,  but  these  are  soon  round- 
the  elevators  R,  R,  and  all  together  are  elevated  to  the  ed  by  the  rotan-  movement,  and  much  of  the  coal  s  effi- 
backwheat  screen  W.  All  but  the  dirt  and  buckwheat  ciency  for  rapid  combustion  is  lost.  The  loss  mprepannK 
coal  Dasaea  throiuh  this  screen  and  goes  to  the  main  anthracite  amounts  to  about  45  per  cent,  and  the  total 
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ttma  the  bmJier  at  rnncl;  expense,  and  depoa-  and  burn  alowly  for  Tears,  no  attention  being  pud  to 

I  in  monnds  vnich  gndiuJIy  extend  over  several  the  fire  unless  it  approaches  bo  near  the  breaker  or 

of  ground  and  rise  to  a  height  of  from  25  to  other  bnildingB  as  to  nrenace  their  Bafety.     Number- 

..       or  even  more.    These  mounds  often  fake  fire,  less  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  costly  and 

BpontkneoDB  combasdoti  or  &om  ignition,  iutnnncally  valuable  material  of  which  these  monndi 


Fio.  44. — Coal-dirt-BnmlDK  Engine. 


opneed,  but,  though  several  processes  have  been  hum^  culm  in  its  natural  state.    The  essential  ffeataiec 

d  bv  which  it  can  be  used  as  a  fuel,  they  are  all  of  his  plan  are  a  very  wide  area  of  prate-Burface  in  tlu 

re  to  enable  the  culm  to  compete  with  the  oombustion-chamber,  and  a  Btnmg  draft,  promoted  by 

if  coal  in  the  market    All  these  processes  introducingezIiauBtsteamfrDm  tbeengine.  [SeeSg.44.) 

vuiui  with  day,  refuse  petroleum,  or  some  otheri  The  grate-area  in  locomotives  using  this  device  is  near- 

B  which  gives  it  adhefdve  power,  and  then  make  I?  three  times  that  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  fire-box, 

)  blocks.    Mr.  J.  E.  Wootten,  general  manager  uid  the  distribution  of  air  over  so  large  a  Borface  has 

^'hiladelphia  and  Beading  itaitroad  Company,  the  effect  of  keeping  the  small  particles  of  fuel  quJcs- 

an  invention  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  cent  ootil  they  are  consumed,  inUead  of  carrying  iJiem 


Fra.  15.— Antlinwite  Coat-diit-Biinier  In  Butiooary  Boiler  Eniine. 
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on  of  the  Bmoke-Btaclc,  as  would  be  the  ease  with  the  voder  the  boilers  of  five  ont  of  u  Mtt-fimiociilSik 
drift  of  the  ordinan' IcKMniotive.  The  mnButnption  of  ville,  Waahinfrton  co.,  Va.^  where  it  ■  modmrne- 
Qolm  in  the  Wootten  furnaces  exceeded  150,IKHI  urns  in  ceasfulb'.  one  Con  of  uoal-dirt,  caat<iv$I.S£  itlhtak- 
188],  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Mr.  Wocitten'a  patem  works,  doing  t)ic  work  of  one  cord  of  wood,  eiatiiigM 
has  been  applied  to  a  large  number  of  the  Philadel-  at  the  same  point,  and  eacbnuking  from 45  toSOMt- 
phia  and  RcLiding  Company's  locomotives,  and  has  clfl  of  salt  per  ton  or  oord.  The  Mme  ooal,  bom  n 
been  adopted  to  soma  extent  on  other  roadti;  but  the  larger  piei.'es.  la  uaed  to  run  the  looomotiTM  ob  tin 
fine  culm  is  found  not  to  work  well  in  tbe  rapid  eervioe  onumli  raih^iad  Gram  Haitin'i  Stalin  ob  t^  H* 
required  of  pasaengcr  engines.  These  arc  accordingly  foDc  and  Western  Railroad  to  the  A}tooiM  Bioa,  St 
aapplied  with  the  smaller  sizes  of  prepared  coal,  while  miles,  some  of  the  grades  of  which  ars  242  fat  pa 
coal-dust  ia  still  burned  in  the  furnaces  of  freight  looo-  mile. 
motives  and  sUtionary  engines.  ,  CouPAKATivx  Co8T  OP  MiNiNa. — Id  die  antbndu 

Many  collieries  now  iixe  culm  in  their  own  ftirnaoea  districts  it  formerly  was  the  practice  to  cot  the  land  iM 
(See  fig-  4S.)  The  fire-boiea  are  floored  with  a  plate  of  mile  lengths,  each  Bection  bemg  poiiaps  one-fomth  t( 
nerforated  iron,  and  a  steam-jet  is  naed  to  iocreaso  the  a  mile  wide.  A  dope  and  tannd  would  open  twh 
drafl,  while  the  loose  dust  is  dampened  before  being  three,  or  more  beds,  which  wen  worked  to  the  otcS 
thrown  into  tbo  iumacc  to  prevent  its  flying  about  and  of  the  mile  limit  and  to  a  ifepth  of^  nj,  100  jsida 
being  carried  out  of  the  smoke-stAck.  With  this  simple  This  being  ezbaused,  tlie  slope  was  sunk  anotW  in 
preparation  itisshovelled  into  the  fumacejustas  it  comes  yards,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  ooal-basin  orlbi 
&om  the  culm-bank— slale,  rock,  refuse,  and  good  coal  limit  of  the  land.  Four  such  oollieriea  in  an  area  of 
intermingled.  ItisBaidtomakeahatfireandgiveperfect  800  or  1000  acres  was  not  an  uDoommon  nght,  aod  tki 
satisfaction.  A  report  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  average  capacity  of  estji  was  from  50,000  to  lOCOOt  • 
Railroad  on  the  use  of  locomotives  supplied  with  the  tons  per  annum,  with  a  plant  itrnting  jMrhaps  firaa 
Wootten  furnace  shows  that  for  the  six  months  ending  $100,000  to  t300,000.  By  one  pUntcoatiDCOoe-fMiilk 
May3I,  1882,  their  use  resulted  in  a  direct  saving  to  the  lea,  the  same  amount  of  coal  coaM  IwTflMen  aiintl 
Dompanyin  fitelof  $04,500,  and  that,  although  the  tons  at  about  ono-fourth  the  coat,  incladingBalariaa  of  snpv' 
hauied  one  mile  during  the  same  period  exceeded  the  intendents,  mine-bosses,  derfcs,  offioe-icot,  and  ous 
performance  of  the  corresponding  period  to  the  extent  expenses.  The  large  companies  an  now  working  tha 
of  66,000,000  tons,  or  about  1 5  per  oent. ,  the  oost  of  fiiel  own  mines  on  the  latter  pdan.  Fnf.  Rafdiael  Pmnp^n 
need  by  all  engines  for  the  sii  months  was  (51,000  lea  in  charge  of  the  mine  statisUca  of  tlie  eenaaa  of  1880^ 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1881.  The  saving  gives  the  following  data  to  show  ^eoomparatiTepnll 
in  cost  of  transporting  100  tons  one  mile  during  the  six  of  working  mines  on  a  large  scale.  (Sm  lUleL^) 
months  ending  May  31,  188!2,  compared  with  the  same  His  figures  are  compiled  fiwn  the  tBturiMof  IBTmsMS 
period  in  1879,  when  there  were  no  engines  of  this  pat-  in  Ohio  and  100  in  Indiana,  Mch  group  beinK  diriM 
rem  in  service,  was  17A  percent.  into  four  classes.    The  first  cbss  ioclaasa  mnssMg 

The  writer  has  recently  seen  ooal-dirt  direct  from  the  only  manual  labor ;  the  second,  ooUioiea  wn  '    ~ 

mines  of  Altoona  in  Pulaski  co.  Va.  (anthrai^te],  used  power,  but  empbying  snimals;  the  third. 
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etiam  with  less  than  100  horse-power  boiler-capadty; 
the  fourth,  mines  in  which  the  boiler-capacity  exceeoi 
100  hotae-power: 

Prof.  Pumpelly's  deduction  ftom  ihese^  figures  ia 
that,  "  as  a  general  rule,  the  mines  employing  capital 
most  liberally  can  afford  to  yield  to  labor  a  larger  share 
of  the  valuo  of  the  product,  since  their  profits  depend 
on  the  volume  of  their  business.  They  also  employ 
more  skilled  labor.  It  is  believed  tbat^  these  features 
lun  through  the  entire  mining  industry." 

American  Coal-L>:abes.— Amcriian  mines  are 
leased  by  the  ton  of  2^40  pounds  in  the  anthracite 
districts,  and  by  the  bushel  in  the  bituminous  minM, 
the  rate  beinir  in  Pennsylvania  76,  in  Indiana  TO,  and  in 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  80  bushels  per  ton ;  the 

E rices  vary  in  different  localities.  The  operjtor  takes  a 
jase  from  the  land-owners  for  flfleen  yeaiB.  erects  his 


lyalty  of  aIxNit25ecnlap(t 

.  „ _., ^.J  to  Bune  $0,000  tOM  p« 

nullum.  More  recently  higher  prices  am  gina  f 
40  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  abon  ehsMnut  Ma,  20flCBb 
for  chestnut,  and  10  cents  fer  pe^  TUt  nfin  to  |n- 
vate  operators  in  the  anthracite  region,  lite  Koottaf 
the  Qirard  Estate  lands,  belonging  to  (he  (Sly  of  Fhib- 
delphia,  sbows  that  from  their  ten  eoHieiian,  in  1881, 
were  mined  1,354,850  tons,  which  paid  them  in  i  ^ 
$412,603.60,  or  an  average  of  SOfcenla  nar  t 
product  from  this  valuable  estate,  ni  I  t  ni 
ittg  with  one  colliery  in  1863,  asm,  la. 

tons  to  Jan.  1,  1882.    The  renta£lia>«      t  b 
form,  however,  in  this  instance:  they  m     a  >     u 
cents  per  ton,  and  increased,  as  1       ao]      .,  < 
ton  per  year.    The  term  of  fivs  j 
short  to  open  and  work  a  collieiri  < 
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Tablx  TiXTf — CbmparaHve  Ora$8-8ectiont  of  English  and  AvMriean  Anthracite  and  Bituminoui  Ooali. 


Bttumiiiottt  Goal. 
Itow  OMtte  District,  EogUukL 


•  ••••••■••••a    ••••• 


fHUlBed... 
trata 450 

>bam  Fell  Bed 2 

Strata 250 

inarter  Bed...— 4 

kta 260 

inarter  (Black  Close) 2 

Strata 50  to  180 

1  BQgh  Main  coal 6 

Strata 33  to  150 

Sb  jMecai  ooai»>    ••••••.•.••••.•.•••    x 

Strata..    .....—... 33 

&  Stone  ooal 1 

Strata ...60  to  100 


Ft.  In. 
1    8 


0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 


4.  7ard  ooai  (yariable) 2  10 

Strata. 60  to  100    0 

&  Bensham  ooal 2*5  to  5    0 

Strata 78    0 

C  Fiye-qnarter  ooal 3    0 

Strata 48    0 

7*  Low  Main  or  Untton  ooal...    6    0 

strata 30  to  100    0 

w  ooal  (inconstant) 2  10 

wtrata 24    0 

Flye-qnarter  coal 3    8 

Strata 30    0 

Boler  coal 1  10 

otxiita'...M  M.... ...............  96    0 

•  Townley  or  Harvey  coal....    3    1 

Strata — 42    0 

I.  Jetty  coaL - 2    2 

Strata .«~... 42    0 

1  8tone  ooal 2    5 

Strata 18    0 

JivA  quarter  ooal./.... •••••.-    3    4 

wta.. — ..  30    0 

1j     »-qnarter  coal 2    6 

.««»ta 54    0 

Nskwellcoal 2  11 


Anthracite  Co«l, 
Southern  Coal-Field  of  PennqrlTUiia. 


Total  thicknen 2145  11 

I  beds,  fktmi  1  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.,  av.  3 
Ibet 
Total  thicknen  of  coal  60  feet. 


Sand  Rock.  Ft.  In 

Bed-Ash  Coal  Bed......  ...........    3    0 

Strata , 

GateVein  Coal  Bed. 7    0 

Strata 

Little  Tracy  Bed ....•.....••    3    0 

Strata 

Big  Tracy  Bed 6    0 

Strata 

Diamond  Bed... 6    0 

Strata 

Little  Orchard  Bed 8    0 

Strata 

Big  Orchard  Bed — ...    6    0 

Strata 

Primrose  Bed,  gray-ash...  .•••..  10    0 

Strata 

Holmes  Bed,  white-adi 6    0 

Strata 

Seven-foot  Bed,  white-ash 7    0 

Strata 

Mammoth  Bed,  white-ash S5    0 

Strata 

Skidmore  Bed,  white-ash .......    6    0 

Strata 

Back  Mountain  Bed,  white-ash    9    0 

Strata 

Upper  Lykens  Valley  Bed 8    0 

Strata 

Lower  Lykens  Valley  Bed.....    8    0 

Strata 


Total  thickness  of  coal......l07    0 

15  beds,  from  3  ft.  to  25  ft,  av.  7*0  feet. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  mea- 
sures is  about  2600  feet. 


Bitaminotu  CSoal, 
PeniisylTaDda. 


Ft. 


Washington  Bed --.. 

.  8125 

Two  smaller  coal-beds. 

>  4-OD 

2-50 

Sewickley  Bed mm«.mmm««mm 

8-00 

2-50 

Pittsburg  Bed...^.....M.,  ».■»-— 

9KK> 

Six  smaller  beds. 

Freeport,  upper  bed...«««MMM«..«.. 

4D0 

Freeport,  lower  bed.....M..«MMM.. 

8-00 

Kittanning,  upper  bed....«o«M.... 

8-00 

Kittanning,  middle  bed...*  •«•.« 

2-50 

Kittanning,  lower  bed.....*^..^*. 

4-00 

2-50 

8D0 

One  small  bed. 

21» 

2-60 

2*60 

Total  thickness  of  coal........53-25 

16  beds,  from  2*50  to  9  ft.,  av.  3*88 
feet. 


The  comparison  of  English  and  American  bituminous  ooals  is  quite  significant. 


IfaeFefore  extended  to  the  usual  term  of  fifteen  yean. 
At  the  expiration  of  these  leases  they  are  renewed  to 
Cbe  same  or  other  lessees. 

The  several  railroad  companies  which  own  most  of 
die  anthracite  coal-lands  mme  their  own  coal,  and  do 
«K  if  not  more  cheaply,  certainly  better,  than  individ- 
uu  opraators,  who  endeavor  only  to  g^^t  out  the  most  and 
best  ooal  at  the  cheapest  rate,  neglecting  the  smaUer  and 
inferior  coals,  which  are  never  reclaimed,  but  help  to 
Ip^lrft  up  the  aggregate  of  the  learful  loss  per  acre  of 
American  anthracite&  A  better  nlan  of  leasing  would 
be  to  adopt  the  system  of  some  ffnglish  landlords,  who 
B  their  lands  by  the  acre  for  so  much  per  foot  of 
thickness.  This  plan  ensures  accurate  surveys  and 
v6  of  the  mines  and  constant  and  close  inspection 
vision  of  all  workings,  so  as  to  recover  all  the 
)le,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  mine  in 
worxiji^  condition.  i   j     . 

in  minmir.  especially  in  bituminous  beds,  m 
.  should  1  be  greater  than,  or  possibly  not  so 
in  mines,  for  the  reason  that  our  beds 

"  Ai     5 LVl. ),  are  ofUo  above  the  natr 
ana  are,  as  a  rule,  nearly  hori- 


I 


zontal ;  they  are  readily  accessible,  do  not  require  much 
timber  for  propping  or  roof-supports,  and  are  easily  and 
cheaply  ventilated  and  drained, — all  of  which  anj  grand 
elements  for  cheap  and  large  production  of  cod. 

Unouestionably,  the  better  mode  cf  mining  is  to  de- 
velop large  areas  by  large  collieries,  having  extensive 
machinery  for  hoisting  coal,  pumping  water  (the  latter 
especially,  as  many  more  tons  of  water  than  of  coal  are 
hoisted),  ventilating,  etc. ;  the  improvements  being  so 
located  as  to  mine  all  the  coal  in  the  largest  available 
area — one  coUiery  doing  the  work  more  cheaply  than 
could  be  done  by  placing  several  collieries  in  the  same 
area,  thus  cutting  up  the  work  and  multiplying  the 
macnineiy. 

DRAiNiNa  Deep  Mines.— One  of  the  most  costly 
and  difficult  operations  at  a  colliery  working  below 
water-level,  is  me  removal  of  the  water  which  con 
stantly  accumulates,  and  which  often  flows  into  the 
mine  in  enormous  quantities.     A  great  many  plans  of 

C limping-engines  have  been  devised,  the  object  of  each 
cing  the  removal  of  the  water  in  the  shortest  time  and 
ftt  the  least  expense.  The  one  figured  in  the  illustration, 
Allison's  isochronal  pumping-engine  (fig.  46),  which  is 


ODmiDg  into  extensive  use  in  anthrarite  collieries,  is  oni  load  or  noBlaaea  ue  frequent  and  mMmwlalib,  tad  h 

of  the  belt  oflhesc,  and  is  given  as  a  rcpresentatire  of  many  inatancee  have  been  attoided  with  dJaMtrowifr 

itsclaaa.     Ila  leading  and  peculiar  features  are  the  cat-  sult&    The  iaochronal  not  only  BeatnUwB  their  effieli^ 

aract  and  the  self-governing  device.    The  combination  but  also  aeexma  other  sdvantagea  of  greit  nlna.    Tb» 

of  these  secures  results  that  justly  entitle  it  to  the  cha-  movements  of  the  main  steam-valre  an  wi^oauAtij 

racleriatic  name  of  "  isochronal,"  or  equal  spaces  in  n^duat«d  and  controlled  b;  means  of  the  catanct,  m 

equal  times;  for  the  strokes  of  the  piston  are  all  ennal  that  the  speed  of  the  piston  ia  raduoed  ■>  it  ncaatk 

in  length  and  are  made  in  equal  times,  not  being  affect-  end  of  its  stroke,  which  allom  the  valves  to  mt  Umm- 

ed  by  variations  in  the  steam -pressure  or  in  the  resist-  selv»  quietly  and  gently,  and  permits  the  aMnriiv  eol- 

■nee  against  which  the  pump  is  working.   In  all  pump-  umn  otwater  tooome  to  a  Ktadual  and  BH^resL   Hm 

ing  operations  the  variations  of  steam-pressure  and  of  cataract  consists  of  a  i^Iinder  with  s  pasMffS  fiin  go* 


^1 

Ts~     i/r — m —   tj 

Fia.  46.~MjiiiDg  Pump. 

end  to  the  other.     In  the  centre  of  this  passage  is  a       Iabor  in  the  Anthracite  HiNia— A  mm—t 

valve,  which  makes  it  i>oasible,  when  desired,  to  shut  of  the  data  cdlected  1^  the  C^nens  Bunan  <a  da 

off  the  comniuDication  between  the  ends  of  the  eylin-  lubor  in  anthracite  coUieiiea  in  ISSO  is  as  foUon- 
der.     The  cataract  cylinder  is  filled  with  oil,  and  tho 

passace  of  the  oil  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  ^'"mber  of  men  al>ove  ground jsM 

other  is  regulated  by  the  valve.     The  mam  slide-valve  S<"°™'  of  men  bolow  ground jggi 

is  moved  by  steam- iireaaure  on  two  pistons  mounted  on  ^^'  "^  ^^^  '^'■'  S™"""*  '"'^"'  ^^  T*"  "f 

the  valve-rod,  and  tlie  motion  is  controlled  by  the  oil  in  Nu.nWofbiyVbiloW^and  nadMw'i^'.'.:      ^ 

the  cataract  cyhrider.   The  oil  has  to  jjiias  from  one  side  Xoul  cmployis.  J"-"^  •-      .JH 

of  the  cylinder  to  the  oiler  while  the  pump  ou  the  ot  whom  minersnomber!!!.'.'!!!.'!.'"!! SS 

main  piston  ia  making  its  full  stroke.     The  time  re-  Of  whom  laborere  number. !...!.!!!!!]]!!!!!""        cS 

quired  to  pa,s.-t  the  oil  is  regulated  by  the  valve  in  the  Of  whom  admiaistrativo  force  number.,.!™"!! [I!         1^ 

passage  of  the  catar.ict  cytindcr.    If  the  valve  is  closed,  Percent,  of  tot«I  force,  miuere. jg7 

■0  that  it  will  take  one  minute  fur  the  oil  to  pass,  the         ",  D       ",         ^y' SM 

pomp  will  make  only  one  stroke  in  that  time,    ilii ,        ,<  „       „         ^    "J*  '"?  '•^ ** 

governing  fealun!  is  accompliBlied  bythc  oil  prcswng  Total waeca paid  aanimUittatiTaforoo «■• 

against  tlie  pixton  and  retarding  the  movement  of  the  Average  yearly  income  "of 'inaii!!!!!!.!! ' 

main  slide-valve,  tlK-reby  U-lling  into  the  main  piston  Average  monthly  income  of  man!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  ' 

just  the  quantity  of  stiiun  ni-rwssiirj-  to  give  the  pump  Tulal  number  of  montbg  worked  by  one  ip-»""      ■ 

the  number  of  strokes  the  i^itaract-vidve  is  set  to  give.  T"'*'  number  of  months  of  enforced  Mha 

The  advanliigos  iibtained  by  this  movement  are—  J,"'^^  number  of  mouth,  lost  in  rtrik^... 

Mrxl.  The  si«ed  of  the  pislon  is  automaticdly  dow-  p"  '™i  °f  l^^l  T™f  k,;;^™™*!:;" "~* 

ed  down  at  the  end  of  its'stroke.  givmg  timTTor  the  IZZ^t  Sf  IZ  I^t'ln^a^^^  "^ 

eolunmofwaterto<*mei!«dm.llyloarvHt,andforthe  The  wages  civen  above  signify  ort'Wi^'b.   " 

^-alves  to  seat  gently  aii.l  quietly,  avoiding  all  concus-  Sg^rei  on  the  pay-roL.  leii  the  nua  dSTm 

Bion,  jar,  or  the  slightest  tremor.  ^liged  to  spend  ibr  powder,  oU,  eta 

S»-o.>J.  The  siM;cd  ot  the  cni-mo  can  be  aiiinsted  as       jfr.  T.  D.  Jones,  mine  iospeotoi  of  the  b  > 

desira]  underany  pressure,  and  aut.|mat»aU.y  maintain-  of  Luzerne  and  Cwbon  counties.  Pa.,  in  1      , 

ed. .  Wiould  It  1«  working  under  full  head  ot  steam  and  the  following  figures  on  the  rates  of  wi     _  ,      ,  „„ 

agamst  a  heavy  pressure,  and  the  pressure  be  ii.Btantly  ]ierv  hands  m^e  Wharton  [Skidmore,  o-fiL  Mi 

"'%7-'"\'  't  ^^  """IJ  «';"":i^  unchanged.  ,],e  Mammoth,  30  feet  thick  in  1880,  U^        7? 

Tk,nl    riie  iiistou  works  to  the  end  of  its  stroke  a,h  ancing  and  declining  at  ^e  rats  if  10  «r  ' 

under  al  prcssun.-,  avoiding  I  he  great  waste  of  steam  ovory  dollar  rise  and  fS  in  coalXve  or  iS^ 

incident  to,  tlie  piston  falling  short  of  its  stroke  several  ,„„  at  the  tide-water  deliveiy-poinL     ftomi       ■ 

inches,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other  dirMt-aetmg  pump-  August,  both  included,  the  pnce  ranuuDXtk 

mg  engines  working  under  variable  loads.  .^  ft  did  also  from  September  to  Dvacnl^  I 
eluded ;  ' 


mce  01  coal  in  multet... 
late  per  cent,  added  or) 
deducted.  I 

luwwari  ttmbered,  ^ja. 


■-"    ■^ 


'  lo.r. 


flDtByaiQ  Batit  WagM  [bom  Baport  of  Mine  Inspector]. 

bgiDeen,  per  mooUi. »» - 160.00 

nmnen,  per  week. ^....^ 9.60 

Bbdkmuth^  pel  week..^ „ »....  11.00 

Oknentan,         "         ^.00  to  12.00 

OBtridemen.      "         » 9.00 

9.00  to  10.00 


m»«linta  man,  pw  m 
Dbt-buik 

Ghr-lo«dca^  "  " 
Bktft-pieken  (bayt),  " 
Bkte-pleker  boM,  " 
— -^*Ti  (loiWo),       " 


10.50 
10.00 
.11.TO  to  16.00 
10.00 


Driven,       "        

OotitiMtpT(aetpeT7aid,fi>rdTlTiiiggwig«ay.  S.SO 

*■""■•           "               tanDoli.. .20.00  m  du.uu 
"         "        "   waffon  fin  DDtttng  ooal .SO  to   l.SS 

That  UUe  WM  Adopted  in  1ST5  as  a  basis  on  which 
lo  pndiixte  mgos,  which  lise  ftbove  or  fell  below  it 
Mconiiiig  to  a  role  agreed  upoo  hy  the  miners  and 
thdr  employem 

The  nnmber  of  &tal  aeddenti  which  occurred  in  the 
Bunesof  Ohio  dming  the  twelve  months  from  Not.  IS. 
1879,  to  Nov.  15,  1880,  was  22.  Taking  the  outpntof 
tb«  nunes  from  June  1,  1879,  toMafSI,  1880— namely 

a 437,725  tons— for  oompaiison,  there  was  1  life  lost  in 
«  mines  for  erei?  292,624  tons  of  coal  mioed.  In 
1S74  there  were  30  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines  of 
Ohio,  while  the  outpnt  for  that  year,  being  3,267,585 
tons,  made  the  death-list  1  fatal  acddent  to  every 
108,919  tons  mined.  The  same  year  the  reports  of 
tho  Bntiih  inapectoia  of  mines  showed  1  death  for 
1M,S51  tonsmLwd. 
The  8*jrB!T'Li 


icted  as  to  obviate  tbedangers 
ui  1  hsht  is  needed  in  places 
,    jji-di      ccMl-mines  accumula- 

^«ke  [dacei  this  gas. 

•K^OBve,  and  fet^fiu 
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accidents  have  resulted  frvm  the  use  of  ordinuy  lamps 
■  in  such  places.  The  eariier  contrivances  lo  effect  illiv 
minaiioQ  without  danger  were  clumsy  and  imperfect; 
In  1813,  Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny,  and  in  1815,  George 
Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  each  tnveuttKl, 
'  independently,  Ime  safety-larapa.  Davy  made  a  num- 
i  ber  of  experiments  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  escaping 
frttm  coaJ-strata,  and  on  the  conditions  of  its  union 
with  atmospheric  air.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in 
mines  arises  from  the  recklessness  of  the  miners,  and 
in  the  construction  of  safety-lamps  precautions  have  to 
be  taken  against  this,  as  against  more  obvious  perils. 
Davy's  lamp  consists  of  a  closed  cylinder  of  gauze  made 
of  wire  from  j\|th  to  j'stb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
twenty-eieht  wires  to  the  inch.  Over  the  closed  top  is 
fitted  a  lid  like  a  pill-box  cover,  fitting  closely  around, 
but  not  closely  down  over  it,  and  so  leaving  between 
the  two  gauze  tons  a  sort  of  air^hamber,  which  pro- 
tects the  upper  lid  from  excessive  beat  The  cyUnder 
shonld  not  exceed  H  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  or  the 
volume  of  gas  within  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  ezplo- 
UOD.  Three  strong  vertical  wires  extend  up  the  outade 
of  the  cylinder  aniT  unite  above  the  lid,  where  a  handle 
is  attached ;  beneath  is  secured  a  common  lamp. 
Stephenson's  lamp  has  a  glass  cylinder  inside  the  wire 
pne,  and  within  ihe  apper  portion  of  the  eiaes  is  a 
metal  chimney  perforated  with  small  holes '  thb  forms 
the  double  lid.  The  light  is  brighter  than  Davr's,  and 
steadier ;  the  glass,  while  it  intercepts  no  light,  pre- 
.vents  flanng  from  air-currents;  if  the  glass  breaks,  it 
still  leaves  a  wir^ause  lamp,  though  of  rather  too 
large  diameter.  The  Clanny  lamp  has  an  extioguish- 
er  suspended  above  its  flame ;  when  the  flame  Dams 
up  too  high  from  an  excess  of  fire-damp,  the  wire 
wnich  sustains  the  extinguisher  melts ;  it  falls  and  puts 
out  the  dangerous  gas-flame,  leaving  a  small  and  safe 
oil-flame,  sufficient  to  light  the  miner  away  from  the 
dangerous  spot.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  generally  that 
the  gauze  cyUnder  should  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
glaBB--ibc  gauze  to  ensure  against  fracture,  and  the 
glass  to  ensure  against  air^urrents,  and  so  secure  a 
clear  and  steady  Lght.  There  is  a  lamp  invented  bf  a 
Belgian  named  Mueseler,  and  called  aher  him,  which 
is  of  more  recent  date  than  any  of  the  above ;  and  the 
report  of  a  commission  in  Belgium  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  render  the  use  of  this  lamp  in  that  country 
compulsory.  It  varies  from  the  Clanny,  which  it  most 
resembles,  by  having  within  it  a  horizontal  gauze,  sur- 
bionnted  by  a  metal  chimney,  which  is  found  in  prao- 
tice  to  add  considerably  to  its  safety. 
,  A  safety-lamp  may  remain  in  a  stationary  or  slow- 
moving  atmosphere  of  explosive  gas  for  a  constdersble 
time  with  safety ;  but  when  the  ^>eed  is  accelerated 
the  danger  is  increased ;  thus,  a  Davy  lamp  explodes 
when  submiUed  to  a  speed  of  6  feet  per  second ;  Chm- 
ny,  8  feet ;  Stephenson.  10  feet ;  Mueseler,  from  15  to  20 
feet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  outlet  of  chim- 
ney and  the  position  of  lamp,  but  it  is  n  Kcssary  to  rase 
the  flame  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  gauze.  This 
excessive  heat  is  produced  by  the  oxygen  being  forced 
into  the  heart  of  the  flame,  much  inthe  same  way  as  the 
fire  is  raised  by  means  of  a  blower,  a  bellows  or  blast 
May  we  not  anticipate  the  time  when  the  electric 
light  can  be  introduced  into  our  mines  and  carried  to 
the  several  workings,  wherein  a  wire  can  be  laid  to 
which  small  globes  of  glass  can  be  attached  by  other 
smaller  wires — such  a  plan  as  Edison  suggested  at  the 
meeting  of  the  mining  engineers  at  the  Fnoklin  Insti- 
tute in  Philadelphia  in  1880? 
CoAL-DcBi  Explosions. — The  influence  whidi  tuj 


ftppeon  to  have  been  directed  hy  the  obeeirations  of 
E^radaf  and  LycU  ia  1845,  was  made  the  subject  of 
Bome  eiperimenta  in  France  in  1807  by  M.  Veipillcna, 
who  came  to  the  concluMOn  that  coal-diist  plays  an 
important  part  in  coal-mine  explosions.  The  subject 
waa  furtiier  and  more  fully  eiaminod  into  in  Franco, 
by  the  aid  of  cxperimcata  on  a  small  scale,  by  M.  Vital 
in  1375,  in  connection  with  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  cause  of  an  explosion  which  occurred  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  Oampainiac  colliery,  and  in  a  [inrt. 
of  that  colliery  where  no  fire-damp  had  ever  been  de- 
tected. On  this  occasion  an  examination  lor  gaa  had 
been  made  by  the  ovennan  with  the  Mucseler  lamp 
JHSt  before  firing  a  "shot"  or  blast.  Aficr  the  first 
^hot  a  second  hole  was  charged ;  ihc  fuse  having  been 
ignited,  the  men  retreated,  when,  after  a  few  seconds, 
a  violent  explosion  occurred,  and  the  men  saw  a  large 
body  of  red  flame  advancing  upon  them.  After  ciam- 
ining  the  nature  of  the  dust  collected  in  the  mine,  and 
instituting  some  special  experiments  upon  a  very  small 
scale  for  the  purjoosc  of  ascertaining  whether  and  to 
what  ext«nt  the  name  from  a  small  charge  of  powder 
¥ras  lengthened  when  projected,  like  the  flame  from  a 
hlown-out  shot,  into  air  containing  fine  coal-dust  in 
Buspenaion,  M.  Vital  concluded  that  very  fine  coal-dust, 
very  rich  in  volatile  (inflammable)  constitucnla.  will 
take  fire  when  wised  by  an  exnlosion.  and  that  portions 
of  the  coal  arc  successively  decomnosed,  yieldinR  ox- 
ploave  mixtures  with  the  air,  whereby  the  fire  is 
carried  along ;  the  intensity  or  violence  of  the  burning 
being  much  influenced  by  the  physical  characters 
(fineness,  cte.l  of  the  dust.  He  abo  pointcil  out  that 
an  explosion  of  fire-damp,  while  taking  place  almost  in- 
stantaneously, inflames  or  decomposes  a  small  quantity 
of  coal-dust  raised  by  its  explosion,  and  that  explosive 
action  is  thus  propagated  when  the  fire-damp  explosion 
ceases.  Soon  after  M.  Vital's  invesiigation  of  the 
subject,  Mr,  \V.  Galloway  eonimcnecd  a  series  of  val- 
uable experiments  upim  a  larger  scale,  with  tlio  view 
of  investigating  the  influerjce  of  coal-dust  in  colliery 
explosions ;  and  the  resulls  were  commnnicatod  by  Uim 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  two  papers  in  lS7fi  and  1879. 
The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  (lailoway  was  led  by  the 
experiments  describcil  in  his  first  paper  were  to  the 
effect  that  a  mixture  of  air  and  a  iiartieular  coal-dust 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  ebeniical  examina- 
tion and  practioiil  experiment  was  not  inflammable  at 
the  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature,  but  that  the 
presence  of  a  very  small  iiroportion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
air.  the  existence  of  which  could  not  be  detected  with 
tlie  Davy  lamp  hy  the  most  exi)0ricnccd  obsener, 
rendcrcil  this  dust  inflammoble,  and  caused  it  to  bum 
freely  with  a  red,  smoky  flame.  From  this  it  was  in- 
ferred that  an  explosion,  when  originated  in  anj;  way 
whatever  in  a  dry  and  dusty  mine,  may  extend  Itself 
to  remote  parts  of  the  workings  where  the  presence  of 
fire-damp  was  ([uite  unsuspected. 

In  (he  experiments  with  coal-dust  it  waa  shown 
that  as  small  a  proportion  as  about  2  per  cent  of  fire- 
damp in  air,  in  currents  travelling  at  a  moderate  velo- 
city (ttOO  feet  per  minute),  may  be  brought  to  ignition 
l^  coal-dust;  or,  what  amounta  to  the  same  thmg  in 
regard  to  the  result,  that  small  proportions  of  fire-damp 
mav  be  instrumental  in  dctenninmg  the  ignition  of, 
ana  the  propagation  of  flame  by,  coal-dust~ 

In  some  experimenta  made  in  eiurenla  of  very  low 
velocity  (100  tcet  per  minute)  with  the  most  sen^tive 


of  the  coal-dust  used  in  thcBe  experiment  (fim  L^- 
oett  eollictr],  it  was  found  thAt  when  &  mixtnn  ect^ 
tuning  onl.v  1  '25  per  cent  of  gaa,  chamd  whh  tk 
dust,  reached  the  naked  lamp-flame,  the  ulter  bMUM 
surrounded  by  a  large  fringe  of  flune  filled  with  iaa» 
descent  dust- particles.  When  the  propottion  of  pi 
was  increased  to  1  '5  per  cent  a  long  flame  wu  it  lan 
produced,  which  soon  increased  to  a  large  flame,  nd 
aft«r  a  short  interval  the  mixture  of  dust  and  air  «i& 
this  small  qoantity  of  fire-damp  boned  finm  nd  M 
end  of  the  gallery. 

The  most  semutive  dusts,  which  were  also  the  ridba 
in  coal  and  the  finest,  produced  ezplooive  miztaa 
with  air  containing  only  2'5  per  cent,  of  fire^ta^ 
The  next  to  these  in  order  of  senntiTeneaB,  and  aM 
greatly  difi"eront  from  them,  alao  followed  next  ■ 
order,  both  as  regards  richnees  in  coal  and  finenai; 
but  the  one  next  following,  and  diflering  bnt  Uttk  ii 
sensitiveness  fVom  the  preceding  one,  waa  the  dM 
which  chemical  examination  showed  to  be  pooreat  ia 
coal  [containing  ncariv  half  its  weight  of  non-confaat- 
tible  constituents).  This  dust,  though  notso  uniforBJf 
fine  as  the  preceding  samples,  was  very  nnifonw 
suspended  throughout  the  air-cuirent  which  cwnTcd 
it ;  2'75  per  cent  of  fire-damp  being  snfficient  to  pia- 
duce  with  it  a  mixture  which  was  exploded  hy  (bi 
lamp-flame.  Of  tlio  other  sis  samples,  four  raoktl 
closely  together,  being  less  sensitive  than  those  aln^f 
refeired  to.  These  were  diflcrent  from  each  othei  n 
regard  to  richness  in  coal  and  the  proportions  of  VHX 
fine  dust  which  thev  contained.  Lastly,  there  wai 
two  samples  decidedly  less  sensitive  than  these;  thcf 
did  not  present  any  very  marked  difference  from  om 
or  other  of  the  preceding  four  samples  in  point  of 
richness  of  coel,  but  they  could  not  be  m  plemiliiflr 
and  uniformly  suspended  in  the  aii^cnrreiit  ai  tM 
otheiB.  These  six  samples  all  formed,  more  or  ka 
readily,  explosive  mixtures  when  suspended  in  airoMt- 
taininK  3  per  c«nt  of  fire-damp. 


Mine  Lwomotivm.— ^The  accompanying  engiaTiaa 
renresenls  the  "Pine-knot"  engine,  for  use  inooalaM 
(itncr  mines.  This  one  is  but  a  representative  of  the 
muny  of  its  kind  now  nsed  in  the  anthracite  and  bit«- 
minouB  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  fiadiag 
iheir  way  into  the  gold-mines  of  the  Pacific  coasL  Hctse- 
powcr  for  draught  purposes  is  rapidly  EiTing  place  to 
these  little  engines,  the  latter  beiiig  much  the  uicaper, 
because  doing  a  vast  deal  more  work  than  hotaea  oaM 
do  in  a  given  time.  The  following  deecription  and 
work  of  the  style  of  engine  named  in  this  aitkle  ii 
from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wallia,  enpetin- 
tendcnt  of  the  Uald  Mountain  Gold-minins  Co.,  CaL, 
lo  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Woiis  of  Philade  ia. 
I'a,,  where  the  engine  was  bnilt  Hesa^:"! 
gine  is  employed  in  a  tunnel  4(X)0  feet  m  le 
which  is  a  track  of  only  20-inch  gaogo. 
rails,  and  having  grades,  SI        ""  "' 


>-inch  noge 
e  of  wnidi  t 
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^  per  m3e.    The  tunnel  is  4  feet  wide  at  the  of  mine-locomotives  and  their  substitution  for  mules : 
ana  for  18  inches  up ;  thence  it  tapers  to  2^  feet  There  are  three  locomotives  of  the  Baldwin  inside-con- 
top.    The  extreme  height  from  level  of  rails  to  nected  class  (class  4,  10  C.))  &  style  used  on  account  of 
*  tunnel  is  5}  feet.    The  track  has  curves  of  from  the  narrowness  of  the  gangways.    The  cost  of  expenses 
ISO  feet  radius.    Small  four-wheeled  cars,  having  for  repairs  is  estimated,  as  the  renairs  were  made  at  the 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  a  wheel-base  of  20  colliery,  and  no  account  kept.     For  each  locomotive  an 
and  which  weigh  750  pounds  each,  and  can  engineer  is  employed,  also  a  boy  to  turn  switches  and 
bvTO  tons  each,  are  used  on  this  track.    The  yen-  couple  and  uncouple  cars.    The  colliery  is  opened  by  a. 
B  obtained  from  air-shafls  and  air-warp,  with-  -water-level  tunnel.    The  distance  firom  the  mouth  to 
r  blowers  or  furnaces,  the  current  of  air  moving  the  end  of  the  run  of  the  locomotive  is  3  miles,  making 
9  rate  of  about  four  miles  per  hour.    We  can  a  round  trip  of  6  miles.    The  time  consumed  for  each 
r5  of  our  cars,  with  80  men  and  10  loads  of  tim-  trip  is  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  including  stojipages 
material,  up  our  pade  and  into  the  mine,  and  shilling.    The  daily  consumption  of  coal  w  1097 
the  trip  in  five  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  9  pounds  for  each  locomotive,  and  the  average  number 
ucf  hour.    We  can  bring  out  18  loaded  cars  with  of  mine-cars  hauled  by  each  locomotive  daily  is  1 33,  the 
ae  alone,  with  the  use  of  the  brake  which  we  number  at  each  trip  varjang  from  18  to  26.    Their  ca- 
I     B.    We  have  no  brakemen.    We  use  an-  pacity  is  2i  tons  of  coal  each.     Steam- pressure  aver- 
vo  umJ,  and  find  no  deleterious  effects  from  steam  ages  105  pounds. 

1  on  our  ventilation.    Our  air-shaft  is  sunk  2000  The  average  expense  per  day  for  each  locomotive  is — 

rom  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  is  in  two  com-  ^^^                                                     1^  ^ 

mtB  of  3J  feet  square  each.    At  the  top  we  drop  oil,  wsAtoi'viickingl'e^^^^^^^                         .70 

bofaes  of  water  into  the  centre  of  each  compart-  Repairs  and  renewing,  estimated 60 

which  forces  a  strong  current  of  air  down  the  Wages  of  engineer  and  boy 3.33 

and  through  the  air-ways^  giving  the  air  to  the  Total $5.98 

len  first,  and  carrying  off  the  steam  and  what  per  133  cars,  or  4*5  cents  per  car  for  3  miles;  1*5  cents  per 

(aa  18  generated  from  the  coal.     We  have  already  car  per  mile,  or  -A  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  for  every  ton 

B  Bavmg  of  more  than  the  cost  of  the  locomotive  o^  material  hauled  out. 

(tending  expenses  in  the  working  of  the  niine.  The  average  cost  per  ton  for  hauling  by  mules  is  csti- 

ollowing  is  a  statement  of  six  davs'  work,  which  mated.     Supposing  that  everything  is  arranged  for 

ir  comparison  with  all  of  the  work :  mule-hauling,  with  no  delays  and  an  average  speed  of 

Grade,  166  to  220  feet  per  2 J  miles  per  hour  kept  up,  including  transfers,  for  10 

mile.  hours  per  day,  with  an  average  of  2  mine-cars  to  each 


Diameterofwheels,  12  inches,    mule,  and  the  teams  composed  of  six  mules  each, 
Gauge  of  track,  20  inches.        there  would  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  three 


li  of  haul,  3800  feet. 
t  of  cars,  each,  750  lbs. 
-base,  20  inches. 
leh  oany,  2  tons. 

(Mds  of  gravel  taken  out  per  week,  2936  =  5872  tons,  locomotives  48  muTes  and  8  drivers^  or  an  average  of 

Expense.  IH  mules  for  every  locomotive.     It  is  estimated  that  at 

4370  pounds  of  anthracite  coal $87.40  this  collier>^  a  mule  cannot  be  cared  for,  fed,  shod,  and 

Engineer's  wages 48.00  harness  kept  in  repair  for  less  than  83  cents  per  day, 

Head-lights,  oil,  and  tallow 4.10  including  replacement  of  mules  from  death  and  loss  by 

Total .$139.50  accident. 

er  car-load,  4?  cents -23  cents  per  t^n.     Distance  Using    this    estimate,    the    average    daily  expense 

9t  including  switching,  200  miles.    Mule-power  costs  would  be 

I  per  load ;  man-power  costs  21  cents  per  load.  tt      •      -lo       i        *  oo       *                    *-io  no 

.       /n      AP,\  •       ^      '  Keeping  16  mules,  at  83  cents $13.28 

I  eninraving  (fig.  47)  represents  an  engine  having  Drivers  !$1.70  per  day  for  6  mules) 4.53 

e  cylinders,  which  require  a  width  of  gangway  32  Oil  and  cotton .40 

i;icater  than  the  gauge  of  the  track.   The  No.  4  Total $18.21 

jj  also  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  has  for  133  cars,  or  1369  cents  per  car  for  3  miles;  4*56  cents 

nde  cylinder,  requiring  a  width  of  gancrwav  10  per  car  per  mile,  or  1*82  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  every 

rrcater  than  the  gauge  of  the  track.    The  little  ^^  of  material  hauled. 

3-kiiot*'  engine  stands  upon  the  track  with  the  This  estimate  would  make  a  savino;  of  919  cents  per 

ing dimensions :  cylinders,  8  by  12  inches;  diam-  car  in  favor  of  the  locomotives;  $12.23  for  each  loco- 

f  driving-wheels,  24  inches;  wheel-base,  3  feet  motive,   or  $36.69  for  the  three   locomotives  daily. 

les;  tank-capacity,  110  gallons;  weight  in  work-  This  excludes  the  larger  outlay  that  would  be  required 

rder,  15,000  pounds;    height,  61  inoh'cs;  width  for  mine-cars  and  turnouts,  and  the  increased  expense 

(qrlinders,  46J  inches;  width  across  tank,  39  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  for  the  travel  of  so 

many  mules.     Ninetj'-two  cars  are  required  to  do  the 

»iS-L0C0M0nVEa  vs.  Mulrs.— Thomas  H.  Phil-  work  with  iocomotivcs,  and  to  do  the  work  with  mules 

crintendentoftheKalmiaCollierjMntheanthra-  would  require  124  cars.     The  outlay  for  16  mules  and 

ai-regions  of  Pennsylvania,  furnishes  the  following  harness  would  about  offset  the  cost  of  a  locomotive. 

18  the  basis  of  the  comparative  cost  and  expense  (p.  w.  8.) 
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Western  lignitic  coals,  253. 

For  anulysies  of  other  coals 

see  names  of  States  and 

countries. 

Anthracite,  304. 

collieries  of  Pennsylvania, 

325. 
Imports  and  exports  to  and 

from  U.  S.,  389,  390. 
increase  of  demand  for,  in 

U.  S.,  335. 
in  New  Mexico,  329. 
in  New  England,  Virginia, 

etc.,  327. 
in  New  Brunswick,  367. 
in  Kussia,  380,  381. 
sizes  of,  408. 

waste;  its  utilization,  410. 
Anthracite  mines,  labor  in, 

418. 
Antrim  coal-field.  Great  Brit- 
ain, 373. 
Appalachian    field,    bitumi- 
nous, 329. 
Argentine  Republic,  coal  in, 

370. 
Arizona,  lignitic  coal  in,  357. 
A  rkansas,  bituminous  coal  in, 

350. 
Ashes  test,  308. 
Asia,  coal  analyses,  384. 
Burboursville  field,  Virginia, 

339. 
Belgium,  coal  analyses,  384. 
Belloviile    District,   Illinois, 

347. 
Bern  ice  coal-basin.  Pa.,  328. 
Big  Muddy  District,  111.,  347. 
bituminous  coal,  distribution, 
329. 
acres  and  tonnage  in  Pa., 

334. 
analyses  in  all  U.  S.,  331. 
analyses  of  Pa.,  334;   Pa. 

section,  332. 
gain  and  loss  in  mining, 

331. 
imports  and  exports,  U.  S., 

389. 
production  of,  in  Germany, 

383. 
production,  331,  358. 
statisticsofU.  S.,  330. 
Block  coal,  Indiana,  346. 
hlosshurg  coal-field,  Pa.,  332. 
Boghead    mineral,  analysis, 

360. 
Borneo,  coal  analyses,  384. 
Brazil,  coal  in,  369. 
breakers,  coal  (Fig.  42),  403, 

404. 
Breckinridge       cannel-coal, 

345. 
British  coals,  370. 
analyses  of,  372. 
Broad  Top   coal-basin,  Pa., 

332. 
Brookvillc  bed.  Pa.,  bitnmi- 

nons,  333. 
Brown    coal,  prodnctioii   in 

Germany,  384. 
Buck  Mt  bed,  Pa.,  snthva- 

cite,  333. 
Cababa  coal-field,  346. 
Caking  coals,  analyses,  360. 
California  lignitic  coal,  359. 
Cannel-coal,  359. 
Breckinridge,  Ey.,  345. 
dirtributioo,  tj.  S.,  303. 
in  Pa.,  333,  359. 


Cafion  City,  Colo.,  356. 

Can  net -coals,  analyses,  360. 

Cannelton,  W.  Va.,  and  Ind., 
359,  360. 

Canmla,  coal  in,  360-372. 

Ca|H?  Breton  coal,  367. 

Carhazotine  (explosive),  401. 

Carbonite  iu  North  Carolina, 
341. 

Cedral  mine,  Mexico,  369. 

Chili,  coal  in,  analysis,  370. 

Clarion  bed,  Pa.,  334. 

Clarksburg  bed,  W.  Va.,  340. 

Clark's  coal  separator  (Fig. 
43),  407. 

Clay,  fire,  389. 

Cla'nnv  safety  lamp,  418. 

Clearfield  Recion,  Pa..  332. 

Coahuila  coal-field,  Mexico, 
S69. 

Coal-dust  explosions,  419. 

Coal    hill,   W^'oming,    cross 
section  (Fig.  33),  355. 
measures,  329. 

Coke,  340,  341. 
(See  article  COKE.) 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  333. 

Colorado,  356,  359. 

Colchester  and  Ilant'a  coal- 
field. Nova  Scotia,  361. 

Collieries  in  anthracite    re- 

fion.  Pa.,  iu  1882,  list  of, 
25  326. 
in  England,  in  1880,  371. 
Colorado     anthracite,     328 ; 
coal,  303. 
coal  area,  359. 
lignitic  coal,  analysis,  3r><>. 
Columbia,  United  States  of, 

coal,  369. 
Compressor,  duplex-air,  395. 
Comparative  cost,  416. 
cross    section,    Eng.   and 
Am.  coals,  417. 
Conglomerate  series  in  Pa., 

333. 
Connellsville  coke,  Pa.,  332. 

(See  also  article  Coke.) 
Coos  Bay  coal-field,  Oregon, 

358. 
Cost  of  mining,  416. 
in  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
mines,  355. 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  coal,  analv- 

sis,  327. 
Cumberland  (Md.)  coal,  anal- 
ysis in  shipments,  334. 
coal-field.  Nova  Scotia,  360. 
Dakota  coal-lands,  359. 
Dan  River  c<»al-field,  N.  C, 

339,  340. 
Danville,  111.,  coal-field,  199. 

Va.  339. 
Darlington  bed,  Pa.,  333. 
Davy's  (Sir  Humphrey)  safe- 
ty lamp,  419. 
Deep  coal-snafts,  395. 

mines,  draining,  417. 
Deep  River  coal-neld,  N.  C, 

341. 
Denbighshire  coal-field  sec- 
tion, Wales^  372,  374. 
Diamond  bed.  Pa.,  308. 

drill  (Fig.  37),  394. 
Dirt-burning    engine     (Fig. 

44),  415. 
Pirt-bumer,    stationary   en- 
gine (Fig.  45),  415. 
Distribution  of  do^  in  U.  S., 
303.      . 


Draining  deep  mines,  417. 

Drill,  diamond  (Fig.  37),  395. 
Rand  (Fig.  40),  396. 
Victor  Rock  (Fig.  41),  403. 

Duplex  air-compressor  (Fig. 
3JS),  395. 

Du  Quoin  district.  111.,  347. 

Dust  explosions,  419. 

Duties  on  imports,  coal  and 
iron  in  U.  S.,  389. 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  ooal  in, 
370. 
lignites  in,  353. 

Egypt,  coal  in,  382. 

Electric  lamp,  Edison,  419. 

Ellangowan  colliery,  geolog- 
ical section,  396. 

Engine,    dirt-burning    (Fig. 
44),  415. 

England,  area  of  coal-fields, 
371. 

English  and  American  coals, 
cross-sections^  417. 

Enriching  matenals,  analy- 
ses, 360. 

European     and     Australian 
lignites,  analyses,  353. 

Explosions,  coal-dust,  419. 

Explosives,  401. 
(See  also  article  Explo- 
sives.) 

Exports  coal  and  Iron  firom 
U.  S.,  1880-81,  389. 
coal   from  Great   Britain, 
380. 

Farmville  deposits,  Va.,  889. 

Fire  clays  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures, 389. 

Foreign  coal-fields,  notes,  288. 

Forster  pit.  Nova  Scotia,  362. 

France,     consumption    and 
production,  coal,  383. 
experiments   on   coal-dust 
explosions,  420. 

Gas  coals,  340,  360. 
analyses,  360. 

Georgia  coal-field,  346. 
(S^    map   of   Tennessee, 
345.) 

Germany,  statistics  of  eoal  in, 
383,  384. 

Glace  Bay  district,  Nova  Sco- 
tia (Fig.  36),  262. 

Government    (U.   8.)    coal- 
lands,  359. 

Grahamite,  341. 
analysis.  360. 

Grand  Lake  coal-field,  New 
Brunswick,  368^ 

Great  Britain,  coal  in,  870- 
379.      . 
analyses  of  coals,  872. 
area  and  statistics  of  coal- 
fields, 371. 
exports  of  coal,  380. 
fatal  accidents,  402. 
iron  furnaces  and  coal  con- 
sumption, 374. 
population    employed    in 
coal-mining,  9/9. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  cannel-coal, 
357. 

Gunnison  (Colo.)  anthracite, 
328. 

Hammond     colliery    (plate 
XVIII.),412. 

Hawesville,  £y.,  cannel-ooal, 
859. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  eroii  section 
of  bore-hole,  804. 


Hennosillo,  Ifezieo,  i 

cite,  368. 
Holmes  bed.  Pa.,  818. 
Honduras  coal,  889. 
laline  (explosive),  401 
Illinois,  coal  io,  S09L 
coal-basin,  829. 
ooal-field  (map),  347 
production,  330. 
section    of   ooal-mc 
848. 
Imports  and  exports  o 
France,  883. 
eoal    and    iron ; 
States.  1880^1, 
coal ;  Turkey,  22^. 
from  NovaSbodato 
States  367. 
India,  consumption  c 

883. 
Indiana,  coal  in,  304, 
analyses  of  coals,  34 
cannel-coal,  860. 
cost  of  mining  in,  41 
mai>,  347. 
section  of  measures, 
Indian  Territory,  eoal 

map,  352,  359. 
Iowa,  coal  in,  304. 
map  and  crow-seedi 
350. 
Ireland,  area  and  toa 
coal-fields,  371. 
coal  atatistio,  379. 
Iron  fhrnaoes  and  eo 
sumption.  Great  1 
874. 
Imports    and    ei 
United   Statu^ 
889. 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  S 
Italy,  analyses  of  eoal 
James   River  dcpcMil 

831,339. 
«^>SScr  for  cleaning  eo 
Johnstown  re|non.  Fa 
Kalmia  collienr.  Fa.,' 
Kanawha  eoal-iidd,  1 

340. 
Kansas,  coal  in,  30i 
coal-field  map,  344,  > 
section   of   eoal-Bi 
352. 
Kentucky,  eoal  ia,  SIN 
cannel-coal,  359. 
coal-fields,  map^  341 
section   of   eoal-aa 
348. 
Kittanning,  Pa^  bilai 

coal,  833. 
Lahor  in   anthracite 

418. 
Lackawanna  basin.  Pi 
Uon(Fig.  8),314 
region,  304. 
Lamp,  safety,  419. 
La  Salle  eoal-fields^  HI 
Leases,  American  eoaL 
Lehigh    Vall^   Goal 
m>re-hole  (Fig.  S), 
Leinster  ooal-Md,  li 

374. 
Lignite  in  U.  B.,  304. 
Lignitic  ooal^SSS-^S?. 
analTsea— Weatcn 

sphere,  353. 
ArfBona,357. 
GnlAFsdo  and  H.  V 
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WTomlng  and    Montana, 

854. 
in  New  Bmnswiok,  367. 
jNrodaetion,  358. 
lime  eartridgee  for  mining 

eoal,402. 
Uagaa  ooal-fields,  Nova  Soo- 

tSa,866. 
Iioeomotiyet.  420.  421. 
LoBdoD,  coal  onoer,  380. 
Jjomtu  in  ooal-minin^,  410. 
LolA  eoal-fielda,  Chili,  analy- 
sis, 370. 
Lower  ooal-measnres,  Appa- 

laehian  field,  329. 
-  barren  coal-measures,  332. 
prodnciive    coal-measures, 
832. 
2Aaeme  and  Carbon  co.,  Pa., 

wages,  419. 
1      lens  Valley  Coal  Co.,  303. 
■laooy  and  shamokin  coal- 
region.  Pa.,  304. 
Mammoth  yein.  Pa.  (Fig.  4), 
808. 
■eetion  (Fig.  5),  314. 
rjland,  ooal  in,  303. 
void     map;      bituminous 
ooals,  334. 

ssachosetts,  coal  in,  303, 
827. 

noh  Chonk,  Pa.,  303. 
Intjre  district,  Pa.,  334. 
rtmr  «x).,  Pa.,  334. 

s  anthracite,  Va.,  339. 
uw.  anthracites,  368. 
_      n,  ooal  in,  304. 

asin,  330. 
•M-fields.  maps,  346. 
die  eoal-field,   cross-sec- 
Fig.  1),  304. 
«,oomotiye  (Fig.  47), 
).421. 
I,*,  draining  deep,  417. 
tMff  Moidiints,  402,  419. 
OS,  417. 

^  „06t  of,  416. 

]ges  in,  402. 

M»a,   wnl   In,   «KM. 

«.^nel-eoa],  360. 
aoal,  analyses  of,  350. 
aoal-basin,  330. 
aoal-Md  (map  and  eros^ 
-«     aeetlon),  350. 
mndnetion,  330. 

>        ela  basin,  W.  Va., 

•       m,  ooal  in,  304. 

»Jo  coal, 
i>  Carmel  section  (Fig. 

nt       blo  ooal-field,  Cal- 

Mtn,  30o. 

r  safety-lamp,  419. 
,s.  mine  looomotiyes, 
L 

Vanooayer's    Is- 

,868. 

i>ke  basin,  Pa.,  section 
.-•ig.  8),818. 

ka.  coal  in,  304,  359. 
....-Aeid,  map,  851. 
slysyille.  111.,  ooal-fields, 
848. 

rada,  ooal  in. 
V  Br"nai  vvaa  in,  367. 

'    '  wjal    district, 

-879. 

anthracites, 


New    Mexico,  ooal  in,  304, 
257. 
coal  area,  359. 
lignites  of,  analysis,  356. 
New    River   coal-fields,    W. 
Va.,  340. 
analyses  of  coal,  341. 
New  ^aland  coal,  382. 
Nitro-glycerine,  use  of,  401. 
North  Carolina,  coal  in,  303. 

coal-fields,  map,  341. 
Northern    anthracite     coal- 
field. Pa.,  313. 
section,  318. 
North      Staffordshire     coal- 
field, England,  374. 
Norway  and  Sweden,  384. 
Nottinghamshire,  Great  Brit- 
ain, 373. 
Nova  Scotia  coal,  360-365. 

map  and  section,  261. 
Ohio,  coal  in,  304. 
aniklyses.  342. 
coal-fiela,  map,  .^1. 
coal-measures       (section)^ 

342. 
coal  statistics  by  counties, 

344. 
cost  of  mining  (Table  LX.), 
416. 
Oregon,  coal  in,  304,  359. 
area  coal -lands,  359. 
coal,  analysis,  358. 
Oyster   Ridge,  Wyom.  Ter. 

(Fig.  31),  356. 
Pacific    coast,     analyses    of 

coals,  358. 
Panama,  Isthmus,  369. 
Patagonia,  370. 
Pennsylvania,  coal,  303. 
anthracite.  304. 
statistics,  313. 
bituminous  coal,  331. 

by  counties,  334. 
analyses,  334. 
cross-section^ 
332. 
cannelcoal,  359. 
semi-anthracite,  328. 
Peralite  (explosive),  401. 
Philadelphia    and    Reading 
coal-shaft   (Plate   XII.) 
313. 
Phoenix  Park,  Pa.,  coal-yeins, 

308. 
Pictou  coal-fields.  Nova  Sco- 
tU,  367. 
analysis,  367. 
Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  339. 
Pittsburg  coal-beds,  329,  881, 

340. 
Pit-coal,  prices  in  Germany, 

384. 
Placer    Mt    anthracite,    N. 

Mex.,  356. 
Population  employed  in  coal- 
mining.  Great    Britain, 
379. 
United  States,  331. 
Upper  Silesia,  383. 
Prussia,  coal  and  lignite  in, 

383. 
Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  303,  327. 
Pottsville  shaft.  Pa.,  238, 313. 

section  (Fig.  9),  319. 
Potomac  deposits,  Va.,  339. 
Prices,    pit^oal,    Germany, 

•384. 
Production    ooal,    England, 
1880,330. 
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United  State9,by  State8,330. 
Richmond  basin,  Va.,  336. 
bituminous,  east  of  100th 
meridian,  331. 
west  of  100th  meridian, 
358. 
Germany,  mines,  383,  384. 
Pump,  mining,  418. 
Qualities  of  anthracite,  304. 
Quantity    of  coal   in    Great 

Britain,  370. 
Queen    Charlotte's     Island, 
anthracite,  329. 
coal  section  and  analysis, 
368. 
Railroads  in  operation  in  U. 

S.,  1865-1880,  331. 
Rand  drill  (Fig.  40),  396. 
Reuss  system  of  mining  coal, 

402. 
Rhode     Island,    anthracite, 

303,  327. 
Richmond,    Va.,   first   ooal- 
working,  303. 
ooal-field,  336. 
(1822-1877)  shipments  (Ta- 
ble XIII.),  335. 
analysis,  336. 
Rio  Grande   River,   cannel- 
coal on,  360. 
Richmond  and  Cape  Breton 
coal-fields.  Nova  Scotia, 
361. 
Rock-drill,  Rand,  396. 
Victor,  403. 
Diamond,  395. 
Royalty  on  mining  coal.  Pa. 

anthracite,  416. 
Russia,  anthracite,  analyses, 

380. 
Safety- lamp,  419. 
Salisbury  basin,  Pa.^  332. 
Schuylkill  co.,  basis  wages, 
419. 
coal  analyses,  308.  * 

coal-field,  303. 
Navigation  Co.,  303. 
Scotland,  area  coal-fields,  371. 
Seattle,  Wyora.  Ter.,   ship- 
ments in  1881,  359. 
Semi-anthracite  coal  in  Pa., 

328. 
Separator,  Clark's,  ooal  (Fig. 

43),  407. 
Shafts,  deep  coal,  395. 
P.  A  R.  C.  A  I.  Co.,  Potts- 
vUie,  395. 
Sharon  coal.  Pa.,  334. 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  Ellangow- 
an  colliery,  396. 
cross-section,  304. 
columnar  section,  317. 
Shropshire   coal-field.  Great 

Britain.  373. 
Siberia,  coal  in,  381. 
Silesia,  Upper,  coal  statistics, 

381. 
Sizes  of  Pa.  anthracite,  409. 
Skidmore  bed^  Pa.,  313. 
Snowshoe  region,  Pa.^  332. 
South  America,  coal  in,  369. 
Southern  coal-field.  Pa.,  308. 
Spain,  analyses  coal,  384. 
Stationary-boiler  engine  (Fig. 

45),  415. 
Statistics,  anthracite,  313. 
bituminous  coal,  331,  358. 
ooal  in  Ireland,  373,  379. 
labor  in  anthracite  mines, 
418. 


Steel-tooth  breaker-roll  (Fig. 

42),  404. 
Stephenson,  George,   safety* 

lamp,  419. 
Sulphur  in  coal,  360. 
Sweden  and  Norway^  384. 
Talcahuano  coal.  Chili,  ansl« 

ysis,  370. 
Tennessee,  coal  in,  304. 
analyses,  345. 
map,  .345. 
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COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY.  One  of  nart  of  the  coasts  within  the  extent  aforasaid."  It 
the  recognized  duties  of  the  national  government  is  to  nirther  declares  that  it  shall  he  lawfbl  for  die  Prante 
facilitate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  along  the  to  extend  the  examinations  to  St  Q«OTge*8  Bank,  adl 
coasts,  by  promoting  the  safety  of  navig^ation  by  any  other  bank  or  shoal,  and  the  soundings  and  enmi* 
every  means  in  its  power.  •  To  secure  this  end  a  ol^rvations  beyond  tne  above  limita  to  the  Galf 
detailed  sun'cy  of  the  coast  is  of  primary  importance,   stream. 

and  the  maps  embodying  the  knowledge  ^ined  by  it  In  reply  to  a  circular  issued  by  Albert  Oalhtk 
serve  as  the  basis  of  reference  for  all  collateral  facts  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easuiy,  invitine  an  ezprenioB  of 
of  importance  to  the  navigator ;  nor  must  their  mani-  opinion  of  scientific  men  as  to  Uie  best  metnod  of  eoa- 
fold  uses  to  the  general  government  be  lost  sight  of,  ducting  the  proposed  survey.  Ferdinand  Rndo^p^ 
as  for  instance,  in  planning  works  for  defense,  for  the  Hassler,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  submitted  a  plmn  fx  a 
improvement  of  harbors  and  for  protecting  them  trigonometric  survey^  and  to*  him  was  intrusted  tha 
against  undesirable  changes  from  natural  causes  whose  duty  of  orpnizing  it.  For  this  task  Ebader  w« 
effects  become  manifest  onhr  by  the  comparison  of  eminently  fitted  by  his  previous  experienoe  in  ««• 
sur\x^ys  made  in  the  lapse  of  years.  ducting  a  trigonometric  survey  in  Switseriand :  bi 

A  survey  of  so  large  an  extent  of  coast,  furthermore,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  scientific 
involves  the  use  of  a  method  to  which  that  practised  appliances  of  his  dav,  by  a  far-sightedne      ■         n 
in  surveying  small  areas  is  no  longer  applicable;  it  him  to  make  his  work  conform  rigoronfd\  u>«i 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  account  tne  figure  of  admitting  of  all  the  extension  required  mr  the 
the  earth,  in  order  to  correlate  the  surveys  of  different  nuently  increased  scope  of  the  woiii:,  ana  by 
localities,  and  therefore  it  is  both  desirable  and  neces-  domitable  courage  with  which  he  encoiintered 
saiy  to  make  them  on  a  uniform  plan.  opposition,  bom  of  ignorance,  to  his  plana,     wfi 

The  United  States  Coast  Survey  may  be  said  to  he  undertook  the  organization  there  were  not  in 
have  had  its  bejdnning  in  1807,  when  Congress,  on  United  States  either  the  workshops  to  make 
the  recommendation  ofPresident  Jefferson,  passed  an  necessary  scientific  instruments  nor  men  w 

act  authorizing  the  President  to  cause  a  surveyof  the  their  use.     He  therefore  went  to  Bnrope  W  i 
coasts  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken.    The  act  tend  the  construction  of  instruments,  mt,  Ow        w 
requires  that  in  this  sur\'ey  ^^  shall  be  designated  the  the  political  exigencies  of  the  tim 
islands  and  shoals,  with  the  roads  or  places  of  anchor-  abrosui,  his  return  was  delayi      anu  « 
age,  within  20  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  begun,  in  1817,  in  New  York  .       ;  to 
the  United  States ;  and  also  tne  respective  courses  almost  immediately  thereafter  Lj         1, 
and  distances  between  the  principal  capes  or  head-  gress  to  provide  mnds  for  its  oontikti 
lands,  together  with  such  other  matters  as  he  may      Owins;  to  the  pressing  deman       ^ 
deem  proper  for  completing  an  accurate  chart  of  every  the  inaaequacy  of  various  attenii^u^ 
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direction  of  the  Navy  Department  to  condui't  noces-  ing),  in  addition  to  fldfilling  its  primary  object,  wiU 
Mury  sarveys,  after  the  suspension  of  the  (V)ivst  Sur-  contribute  this  country's  fair  share  to  our  knornedgt 
Tey,  Congress  in  1832,  upon  the  recommendation  of  jL^^^  figure  of  the  earth,  hitherto  entirely  derived 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  others^  recurred  to  the  nt)m  the  labors  of  other  nations,  and  will  serve  as  a 
law  of  1807,  and  the  survey  was  agam  placed  under  ^"^^  ^^  connecting  link  of  such  trigonometric  surveys 
Haaaler's  charge,  and  under  the  administrative  direc-  of  the  country  as  the  progress  of  tune  will  inevitably 
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advanced  between  Narragansett  Bay  and  Cape  Hen-  ^^**  immediately  begun,  and  has  been  continued  from 

lopen.  and  the  survey  efficientlv  organized  in  all  its  ^^^^  ^»  tiiue  in  greater  detail  ever  since.     In  February 

varied  detail.     Previous  to  his  death,  but  in  the  same  1874,  Carlile  Pollock  Patterson,  for  many  years  pre! 

year,  a  board  of  civil,  naval  and  military  officers  was  viously  coimectcd  with  the  survey  as  Hvdrographic  In 

oonvened  by  the  President  in  compliance  with  an  a<!t  specter  was  appointed  to  succeed  Peirce  and  super- 

of  Congress  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  intend  the  work  until  his  death,  in  1881.     In  recogni- 

the  survey.     This  board  adopted  the  scientific  methods  ^lon  of  the  extension  of  the  surveys  into  the  interior 

^posed  by  Ilassler,  as  the  basis  of  the  reorganiza-  directed  by  Congress,  that  body  in  an  act  of  1879  and 

tion,  and  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  survey  thereafter  used  the  designation  Coast  and  Oeodetao 

under  the  Treasury  Department.    The  plan  submitted  Survey.      The  death  of  Patterson  was  followed  in 

forms  the  legal  basis  of  the  present  organization.  Det^mber  of  the  same  year  by  the  appointment  of 

Hassler  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Dallas  Bacho.   Julius  Erasmus  Hilgard,  the  present  Superintendent. 

under  whom  the  survey  reached  its  fuller  deveh>i>-       i^frthmh. — For  an  elucidation  of  the  principles  iu- 

ment.     Recognizing  at  once  the  necessity  for  an  in-  volv<»d  in  the  operations  of  extended  surveys,  the 

<sieased   scale  of  operations,   he  Wan   surveys   i:*  reader  is  referred  to  Geodesy  in  the  Encyclopaedia 

niany  different  localities,  adanting  the  work  to  tl;     1>kitannica.     We  purpose  here  merely  to  give  ad 

different  climatic  conditions  found  on  the  extcTi'^- 1  ;i;*'-<)untof  their  application  in  the  conduct  of  this  work. 

ocMist,  by  pushing  it  forward  in  the  south  during  the  '^''»t-.  bswis  of  this  survey  is  a  series  of  main  triangles, 

winter,  and  in  the  north  during  the  summer,  and  ex-  having  sides  as  long  as  prai^cable,  carried  alon^  the 

tending  it,  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  to  whole  line  of  the  coast  and  connected  at  proper  inter- 

the  coast  of  Texas  and  California.     These  surveys'  in  vals  with  base  lines  measikted  bv  the  most  approved 

jridely  different  localities  were  all  conducted  on  a  ineanrf  which  modem  science  affords.     At  numerous 

common  ^tem  which  ultimately  will  unite  them  into  tiivorable  points  of  this  main  series,  observations  are 

a  harmonious  whole.     He  instituted  systematic  obser-  niade  for  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth.     Series  oi* 

▼ations  of  the  tides,  and  be^n  a  magnetic  survey  of   smaller  triangles  basea  'upon  the  lines  of  the  priman 

the  coasts  and  extended  the  nydrographic  exj)loratioiis  triangulation  or  ui)on  independent  base  lines  connect^^Il 

into  the  Gulf  stream.     During  nis  administration,   with  the  primary  triangles,  fiLmish  points  for  the 

which  was  a  period  of  rapid  development  of  the  toi)ography  and  also,  in  connection  with  the  latter,  foi 

ooun^,  the  important  duty  of  recommending  favora-   the  hydrography  or  soundings. 

ble  sites  for  light-houses  was  assigned  to  the  survey       The  unit  of  len^h  adopted  in  this  work  is  tho 

MMT^ii  of  its  regular  fimction.  meter.       The    particular   standard   representing  the 

Two  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  modenv    meter  to  which  all  measurements  have  been  referre<l 

geodesy  were  introduced  and  perfected  at  the  ver>   is  an  iron  bar  known  as  the  Committee  meter.     It  ia 

outset  of  Bache's  superintendency,  namely,  Talcott\  one  of  a  number  of  similar  bars  whose  length  was 

inethod  of  determining  latitudes  and  the  telegraphic  ascertained  in  the  construction  of  the  original  meter, 

method  of  determining  longitudes ;  refinements  were  V  comparison  with  the  toise,  in  1799.     Its  relation  to 

introduced  in  every  branch  of  the  work,  which  made  ^^^  IVench  standard  is  perfectly  known.     Tralles  pre- 

lapid  and  admirable  progress  until  it  was  in  great  »<^nted  it  to  Hassler,  who  brought  it  to  this  country  in 

measure  interrupted  by  the  civil  war.     During  this   1805. 

period  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Survey  were  mainly  '^^^  ^^st  base  line  was  measured  by  Hassler  with  an 
directed  towards  a  co-operation  with  the  naval  and  apparatus  involving  a  mode  of  measurement  which 
miKtory  authorities  by  constructing  '   *^  ~ '^  '         '     '  •    ^^  ^-^ 

making  surveys,  and  by  utilizing  tli 

edge  which   its  officers   poss^ed  ui    mu  Bommrrn  — r  ^\  ^-^  "'*~~-    "  ^ — ^"  "'*  """  -^'"i  *x^a— ^..^ 

coasts,  by  assigning  them  to  special  duty  witli  the   *  single  bar  8  meters  long,  was  made  to  measure  suc- 

naval  squadrons.  cessively  the  distance  between  the  microscopes  by  the 

Under   the    pressure    of  his  arduous   labors  the  optical  contact  of  a  spider  line  stretehed  across  a  hole 

health  of  Bache  gave  way,  and  during  a  lingering;  i"  ^he  end  of  the  bar,  and  another  fine  line,  visible 

illness  of  about  two  years,  beginning  in  1864,  the  bi'neath  it^  on  the  tripod  carrying  the  microscope. 

duty  of  directing  the  conduct  of  the  sur\'ey  devolved  The  obiec^ves  of  the  microscopes  were  each  composed 

open  his  principal  co-laborer.  Assistant  Hilgard.  of  two  half  lenses  of  different  foci,  by  means  of  which 

Upon  the  death  of  Bache,  Bei^jamin  Peirce,  the   the  images  of  the  spider  line  and  other  line  referred 

eminent  mathematician,  was  appointed   to  succeed   to  were  centered  in  the  eya    This  apparatus  was 

him  m  February,  1867.     He  continued  the  work  ac-   superseded  by  a  very  elaborate,  compensating  one 

nding  to  the  methods  and  plans  of  his  predecessor,    designed  by  Isache.     Although  it  is  possible  to  ascer- 

1  b^an  the  extension  of  the  main  triangulation   tain  the  co-efficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  metal 

>  the  interior  so  as  to  connect  the  triangulations  of    with  extreme  accuracy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out^ 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    The  success  of  this   within  the  limits  of  accuracy  required,  what  the  tern* 

ddng  (not  yet  completed  at  the  time  of  writ-     '^raturo  of  a  metal  bar  is  under  such  ciroisxostanoef 
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MB  are  presented  daring  base  line  measurement.  It  is  to  long  ones  sucb  as  oonneet  by  a  fliii^  step,  tkt 
ike  object  of  a  compensating  apparatus  to  secure  in-  Contra  Costa  Mountains  with  tlie  Siem  Neraik 
variability  in  length  of  the  measuring  bar  during  Mountains  in  CaHfornia  leaching  a  length  of  169  naflei 
changes  of  temperature.  To  render  the  stations  vinUe  at  soch  great  ^"^"m^ 

In  the  one  under  notice,  two  bars,  one  of  iron  and  heliotropes  with  mirrors  7  inches  in  diameter  woe 
one  of  brass,  are  firmly  united  at  one  end  and  left  free  employed  to  reflect  the  sunlijght  in  the  direction  of  the 
to  expand  at  the  other.  The  cross-sections  of  these  observer.  On  short  sides,  signal  poles  or  other  marks 
bsETS  are  so  proportioned  to  their  conducting  powers  are  erected  and  observed  upon.^  IGflrht  signals,  oobp 
and  specific  neats  that  their  changes  of  temperature  sisting  of  oil  lamps  and  miEgnesinm  lights,  have  alit 
go  on  at  the  same  rates  under  oificrcnt  exposures,  been  used,  but  not  veiy  ertensivety. 
The  compensation  is  secured  by  the  arrangement  of  a  The  altitudes  of  the  stiUiqns  are  d^ennined  Vf 
lever  at  one  end,  fastened  to  the  brass  and  pivoting  trigonometric  methods  consisting  of  observations  of 
on  the  iron.  The  long  arm  of  the  lever  is  connected  zenith  distances  made  with  vertical  inrdes,  soppls* 
with  a  small  rod  having  a  contact  plane  of  agate.  At  mented  by  micrometric  observation  made  with  ths 
the  other  end  the  bars  carr>'  a  contact  level  and  abut-  powerful  telescopes  of  the  theodofites.  to  deCemuit 
ting  n)d  with  an  agate  knife-ed|S[c.  The  bars  are  differencMes  of  zenith  distance.  In  addition  to  thesi 
enclosed  in  a  sj)ar-ahaped  tube  which  is  sui}ported  on  observations  a  line^  of  precise  levels  has  been  oon* 
trestles  admittuig  of  adjustment  in  height,  inclination  menced,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  connect  thi 
and  alignment  There  are  two  such  tubes,  each  6  tide-waters  of  the  two  oo^ms ;  at  present  it  ezteali 
meters  long,  and  the  measurement  is  made  by  bring-  from  the  AtUntio  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
in^  them  successively  into  contact,  which  is  deter-  Mississippi  River. 

mmed  bv  the  position  of  the  bubble  of  the  delicate  The  ojrection  of  the  trian^nilation  with  leferenoett 
contact  level.  The  performance  of  this  apparatus  the  meridian  is  determined  bv  ajdmnth  observatioaa 
has  been  tested  by  the  measurement  of  many  base  These  are  made  with  the  tneodofites  used  for  tki 
lines,  and  particularly  of  the  one  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  measurement  of  horizontal  angles,  by  observationB  oo 
which  was  measured  twice  in  winter  and  once  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  stars,  «,  x,  6  and  6  Uisa 
summer  under  extreme  differences  of  temperature,  Minoris  and  51  Cephd,  and  generally  only  one  reftr 
with  results  yielding  great  accuracy  but  showing  ence  mark  is  used,  .lie  observations  are  oomfaiiwl 
at  the  same  time  that  the  compensation  is  not  perfect  so  as  to  eliminate  either  errors  of  chronometer  tine 
Recently  another  compensating  apparatus,  composed  and  right  ascensions  when  observing  the  stars  nsir 
of  zinc  and  steel  bars,  5  meters  long,  has  been  con-  culmination,  or  errors  of  declination  when  ohsenriQg 
structed  and  used  in  the  measurement  of  a  base  line  them  at  elongation.  Another  refined  method  oftoi 
in  California.     It  is  also  a  contact  apparatus,  contact   practised  is  to  use  the  ocular  micrometer  of  '  "      ^ 


bein^  effected  by  screw  motion,  and  judffe(i  by  the  instrument   to   observe  the  tnuisits  of  circompobr 

comcidence  of  lines  on  a  principle  designed  origmally  stars  over  the  thread  of  the  micrometer  at  eqnsi  dBi* 

for  the  non-compensart;ing  apparatu3  intended  lor  the  tances  from,  and  on  both  sides  of,  the  line  of  coDiaHk 

measurement  of  base  lines  of  secondary  importance.  tion,  and  to  refer  the  observations  to  a  mark  plaorf 

It  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  different  forms  either  in  the  meridian  or  in  the  vertioal  plane  of  tfci 

of  measuring  apparatus  used  in  the  survey  that  the  observed  star's  elonj^on.     l^e  averace^  probibb 

merely  mechanical  part  of  measuring  can  be  performed  error  of  a  determination  of  an  asimnth  and  its  coiuMO' 

with  any  of  them  with  all  the  requisite  accuracy,  that  tion  with  the  trianguladon  derived  from  ohseryaliDSi 

the  difficulty  of  finding  the  true  temperature  of  the  at  48  stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast   is  a  fitik 

bars  while   measuring  remains  the  chief  source  of  greater  than  .8  second  of  arc 

error,  and  that  the  decree  of  accuracy  attained  is  as  The  different  instruments  for  detennining  ktitiriM, 

great  as  can  be  maintained  in  any  system  of  triangu-  tried  in  earlier  years,  such  as  vertical  ciidea,  repealat 

lation  depending  upon  the  bases.     To  illustrate  the  reflecting  drdes,  the  zenith  sector,  and  the  method  of 

accuracy  achieved,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  tdcing  into  prime  verticail  transits,  were  all  sapevwded  by  thi 

account  all  sources  of  error,  the  uncertainty  of  any  one  zenith  telescope  in  its  application  to  the  method  is- 

result  of  the  three  measures  of  the  Atlanta  Base  is  vented  by  Captain  Andrew  Talcott,  U.  8-  A-,  prior 

only  about  one  inch.  to  1836,  first  used  in  the  Survey  in  1846,  and  after 

The  base  measurements  sem  rather  as  a  verification  wards  remodelled  and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  thi 

of  the  connecting  triangulation  than  conversely,  but  work. 

as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  results  of  the  general  The  method  consists  in  measoring  with  a  mioRK 
refinement  of  the  methods  employed  in  both  opera*  meter  the  differences  of  lenith  distances  of  atais  coi- 
tions it  may  be  stated  that,  in  a  portion  of  the  main  minating  within  a  short  time  of  each  <  v  at  nesitf 
tnan^lation  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  computed  the  same  idtitudes,  on  opposite  u&  oie  aenith. 
lengths  of  the  common  line  of  junction  29il  miles  long.  In  more  recent  years  Uie  use  of  tue  i  th  tdesoom  as 
situated  midway  between  two  bases  600  miles  apart,  an  independent  instrument  be  ,  ^radna^f  un- 
of  two  independent  svstems  of  triangulation,  differed  doned,  and  in  its  Bibead  the  pu  we  transit  ii  vnd, 
only  about  half  an  inch.  which,  by  a  simple  modification,  i      addition  of  a  dA 

The  angles  of  the  primary  triangulation  have  been  cate  level  and  ocular  micrometer,  i       by  mafc4«g  eSther 

measured  with  theoaolites,  whose  graduated  circles  the  stand  or  the  telescope  reve      ic  has  been  adapted 

are  from  12  to  30  inches  in  diameter^  and  the  prefer-  to  the  purpose  of  latitude  de     ini         na. 

ence  is  now  given  to  this  class  of  instruments  with  The  accuracy  of  modern 

eirdes  of  from  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  over  re-  the  latitude  of  anv         ju                                    i 

peating  circles,  which  have  also  been  used.  comparative  e       i       wiuh  immi 

The  sides  of  the  primary  triangles  are  generally  as  any  other  kno\vu  j     uuod.  wiuin  oubx 

loiig  as  the  configuration  of  the  country  will  admit,  in  1846,  also,  t      tali     ml 

«na  vaiy  from  comparatively  short  lines  in  flat  country  ritudes  was  for  tLo  fi 
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of  Qeodeey,  and  soon  afler,  the  chrono-  projection  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  oovering  the 
ipraph^  for  recording  time  by  means  of  the  electro-  area  to  be  mapped.  These  points  then  form  a  name- 
magnet,  was  originated  as  an  accessory  part  of  soch  work  which  unites  and  properly  relates  the  topo- 
determmations.  The  first  telegraphic  aifferenoe  of  graphical  survey  of  one  locahty  to  that  of  another, 
longitude  actually  observed  was  mat  between  Philadel-  The  topo^pher  by  means  of  a  plane  table  fills  in  the 
phia  and  Washington,  Oct.  10,  1846.  details  or  the  map  oy  representing  the  features  of  the 
By  the  introduction  of  this  method  it  became  possi-  country  b^r  certain  conventional  signs.  The  elevations 
Ue  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  latitudinal  arcs  with  or  depressions  are  shown  by  contour  lines  or  curves  of 
a  degree  of  precision  which  before  had  only  been  equal  elevation.  The  topography  extends  as  far  inland 
reached  in  the  measurement  of  meridional  arcs,  and  as  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  or  coast 
thus  a  new  element  was  introduced  in  {geodesy  and  defence.  The  scales  on  which  these  maps  are  drawn 
astronomical  science.  Its  application  was  muncdiately  in  the  field  vary,  but  two  are  used  in  general  on  which 
extended,  and  on  the  laymg  of  the  first  Atlantic  the  distances  on  the  map  are  represented  respectively 
cable,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Cambridge,  by  the  .0001  and  .(XX)05  of  the  actual  distances. 
Mass.,  and  Greenwich,  England,  was  successfully  de-  The  duties  of  the  hydrographer  are  analogous  to 
termined  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  subsequently  two  those  of  the  topographer  in  completing  the  required 
other  determinations  through  two  new  cables  were  detail  of  the  map.  It  is  his  province  to  explore  the 
made,  the  last  of  which  involved  the  difference  of  bottom  of  the  sea  by  sounding  its  depth,  to  develop 
longitude  between  Paris  and  Greenwich,  which  was  the  channels  and  discover  hidden  dangers,  and  to  lay 
then,  by  that  expedient,  for  the  first  time  determined  down  his  observations  in  their  proper  places  on  the 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  commensurate  with  its  im-  map  for  which  the  trianguktion  and  topography  have 
portance.  furnished  the  frame-work.  He  must  note  the  cur- 
Previous  to  the  la3dng  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  every  rents  and  their  changes  in  direction  and  velocity  with 
means  known  to  science  was  exhausted  by  the  Survey  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  assistance  they 
to  determine  the  difference  of  longitude  oetween  Eu-  may  render  or  the  danger  they  may  cause  to  ships. 
xope  and  America;  to  this  end  a  large  number  of  By  means  of  angles  measured,  between  objects  on 
oomparable  observations  of  eclipses,  occultations,  and  shore  whose  position  is  known,  with  a  sextant  at  the 
moon  culminations,  made  abroad  and  in  the  United  place  where  a  sounding  is  made,  its  relation  to  the  rest 
States,  were  collected  and  reduced,  and  as  the  co-opera-  of  the  map  is  determined.  When,  however,  the  work 
tion  or  astronomers  had  been  enlisted  for  this  purpose,  extends  far  seaward  and  out  of  sight  of  land,  resort  is 
the  science  of  astronomy  received  a  stimulus  to  which  had  to  the  methods  of  determining  a  ship's  position  at 
It  owes  much  of  its  progress  in  this  country.     In  addi-  sea  known  to  navigators. 

tion  to  the  purely  astronomical  methods  invoked.  It  is  not  only  deemed  requisite  to  determine  the 
dironometric  expeditions  were  organized  and  carried  depth,  but  also  the  character  of  the  bottom,  and  to 
out  by  the  survey  on  an  unparallelea  scale  between  the  this  end  appliances  for  bringing  up  specimens  are 
years  1849  and  1855,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  attached  to  the  sounding  lead.  By  a  system  of  abbre- 
flubscquent  telegraDhic  determinations  confirm  the  viations  of  words  denotmg  the  nature  of  the  bottom, 
.greater  reliability  or  the  chronometric  over  the  astro-  its  characteristics,  as  determined  bjr  the  sounding,  are 
nomical  results.  represented  on  the  map.  The  information  thus  con- 
In  telegraphic  longitude  determinations,  as  in  all  veyed  often  enables  tne  navigator  to  determine  his 
work  of  precision,  it  is  always  deemed  necessary  to  position  or  to  select  a  suitable  anchorage.  As  the 
secure  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  any  result  which  depth  varies  with  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  soundings 
has  been  obtained,  and  for  this  reason  the  method  of  are  referred  to  a  particular  stage  of  it,  namely,  tx)  mean 
procedure  is  so  arranged  that,  if  any  two  stations  have  low  water ;  and  the  depths  at  this  stage  are  given  on 
been  determined  firom  an  initial  point,  the  resulting  the  map  expressed  in  fathoms,  and  in  shoal  places  in 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  new  stations  is  feet.  The  measurement  of  moderate  depths  is  effected 
ched^ed  by  an  indejyendent  series  of  observations  made  with  comparative  ease,  but  great  difficulties  were  en- 
directly  between  them.  In  this  way  the  reliability  of  countered  in  the  beginning  when  the  profound  depths 
a  longitude  determination  made  by  the  Survey  has  of  the  ocean  off  the  coast  were  to  be  determined,  a^ 
been  testcKi,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  uncer-  was  the  case  in  the  explorations  of  the  Gulf  stream 
tainty  of  such  a  result  is  onlj^  about  .03  of  time.  undertaken  by  Bache.  The  art  of  deep  sea  sounding 
Beuing  in  mind  the  limits  of  uncertainty  of  the  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  Gulf  stream  explorations 
results  •!  the  different  processes  here  described,  it  will  were  be§un  in  1845,  and  the  methods  employed  were 
readily  be  perceived  that  if  the  astronomical  observa-  necessarily  tentative.  But  it  was  that  period  of  experi- 
tions  made  at  one  station  are  referred  to  and  compared  mental  work  which  contributed  largely  to  the  improve- 
"with  those  made  at  another,  any  gross  discrepancies  ments  made  more  recently  in  the  methods  and  appli- 
must  be  ascribed  to  some  cause  not  inherent  in  the  ances  of  deep  sea  sounding. 

methods   used.      Such    discrepancies,    however,   are  The   greatest   difficulty   formeriy   encountered    in 

found  and  are  ascribed  to  local  irregularities  in  the  sounding  was  the  friction  on  the  sounding  rope  due  to 

form  and  density  of  the  earth,  which  manifest  them-  the  great  pressure  of  the  water ;  this  has  been  over- 

aelves  by  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  come  by  tne  introduction  of  suitable  wire.     The  capa- 

oomputed  direction  of  the  plumb-line,  and  for  this  bilities  of  modern  methods  as  applied  and  perfected  in 

reason  it  is  essential  to  make  the  observations  at  nu-  the  survey  are  illustrated  by  the  complete  sur\xy  of 

merouB  points  so  that  abnormal  deflections  may  be  dis-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whose  greatest  depths,  between 

tingpished  bgr  comparison.  1 2,000  and  1 3,000  feet,  were  sounded  out  with  unerring 

when  the  triangulation  is  finbhed  in  anv  particular  accuracy ;  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  at  those 

JocilitaTt  and  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  uie  points  and  intermediate  depths  was  ascertained. 

bttfiD  beoome  known,  they  are  plotted  on  a  suitably  The  importance  of  the  Gulf  stream  as  a  hydro* 

jpepawd  diMt  of  paper  having  on  it  a  polyoonio  graphic  feature  of  the  Atlantic  coast  led  to  the  explo* 
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rations  referred  to  above.  Its  characteristic  feature  is'  these  geodetic  measorai  haa  resalted  in  the  adopCkm, 
the  higher  temperature  of  its  waters  over  those  of  the  by  the  Survey,  of  the  elements  of  the  nheroid  at  de- 
surrounding  ocean,  and  on  this  fact  the  explorations  to  duoed  by  CSane,  in  pboe  of  tbpse  of  oemtL  ai  ammI 
determine  its  limits  were  based.  At  different  points  in  closely  according  with  that  portion  of  the  eaiui*B  flgnt 
its  course  lines  of  soundings  were  run  across  it  at  right  over  which  the  triangnktion  haa  beoi  extended. 
angles  to  the  supposed  axis  of  its  current,  and  the  The  results  of  the  woik,  of  whatever  Und,  axe  fa- 
temperature  of  its  waters  was  observed  not  only  at  the  warded  to  and  discussed  and  pnUished  at  the  ofliee  of 
surface,  where  atmospheric  influences  might  affect  ^he  the  Survey,  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Annual  iqxxtt 
temperature  and  vitiate  the  conclusions,  but  also  at  are  made  by  the  Superintendent,  which  are  coinmai> 
various  depths  below,  where  the  phenomena  were  cated  to  Congress.  They  oonaiBt  mainly  of  a  lefiew 
supposed  to  be  free  from  such  fluctuations.  ^  of  the  progress  of  the  work  daring  the  year;  a  aoa- 
Refcrence  has  already  been  made  to  the  reduction  mary  of  the  means  proposed  for  promoting  iti  eft* 
of  all  soundinjp  to  a  common  plane  of  reference,  ciency ;  estimates  for  ftiture  nrc^gresa,  an  ahatnet  of 
namely,  that  of  mean  low  water.  ^  For  the  purpose  oi  work  done  in  the  field  and  office,  with  aketckea  ilh» 
making  these  reductions,  observations  are  always  made  tratin^  the  statements  of  progreaa.  Profeaaional  aal 
while  tne  soundings  are  in  progress,  at  stations  near  scientific  papers  relating  to  methods  and  leaoha  of  tfci 
by.  to  determine  the  extent  and  times  of  the  rise  and  survey  are  usually  appended. 

fall  of  the  tides.    In  addition,  however,  observations  A  series  of  volumes  containing  fiill  deacriytioiia  of 

continued  through  many  years,  in  some  cases  through  the  coast,  the  shores  of  the  harbors,  dangen^  dina- 

a  complete  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  have  been  tions  for  entering  harbors,  with  charts  and  Yieva  cf 

made  at  selected  stations  along  the  coast  for  the  pur-  the  coast,  is  in  course  of  publication  under  the  titla  of 

pose  of  studying  the  complicated  laws  which  govern  Coast  Fuot 

the  tides  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.  For  the  The  charts,  which  are  all  drawn  on  a  polyoonic  da- 
purpose  of  recording  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  a  velopment  of  the  earth's  surfitoe,  are  or  two  genonl 
self-registering  gau^e  is  used.    The  apparatus  consists  descriptions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 


of  clock-work  moving  a  sheet  of  i)aper.  on  which  is  nar^  and  finished.  The  preliminaiy  charCa  are  thott 
traced  a  continuous  line  representing  the  successive  which  are  issued  as  soon  after  the  seyeral  snnreys  as 
stages  of  the  tide,  by  means  of  a  penciT  which  is  moved  is  consistent  with  accuracy  of  general  defineatiqn,  inl 
by  the  rise  and  fall.^  As  a  result  of  these  observations  are  designed  to  supply  the  immediate  and  presBma  de 
and  investigations  tide-tables  are  published  annually  by  mands  of  navigation.  The  finished  chaita  emboc^  il 
the  Survey,  in  which  are  predicted  the  times  and  the  information  furnished  by  the  Sorvey,  including  tk» 
height  of  the  tides  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  minutest  details.  The  two  classes  of  cnarta  diflw  ■ 
States,  together  with  other  data,  by  means  of  which  regard  to  the  sunount  of  the  information  which  thc^fv- 
the  same  information  for  all  intermediate  ports  may  be  nish,  but  not  in  regard  to  correctness  of  that  wfaidk  ii 
obtained.  given.    The  charts  are  various  in  character,  aooonlmi 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  or  variation  to  the  objects  which  they  are  designed  to  snhsem 
of  the  compass  is  an  element  of  great  importance  in  The  most  important  distinctions  are  the  fbUowing:^ 
navigation,  and  its  amount  is  given  on  the  charts.  It  1.  Sailing  charts,  on  a  scale  of  1 : 1,200,000,  wtiA 
varies  iu  regard  to  time  and  plsuie  and  has  therefore  exhibit  the  approaches  to  a  large  extent  of  cqaat,  give 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  observations,  and  the  the  offshore  soundings,  and  enable  the  naviaator  to 
laws  governing  its  changes  nave  been  ihvestigated  by  identify  his  position  as  he  approaches  fiom  the  opca 
the  Sur\  cy.     Observations  for  declination,  dip  and  in-  sea. 

tensity  have  been  made  at  many  {joints  on  the  coast  2.  General  charts  of  the  coasts,  on  soalet  of 
and  in  the  interior  with  portable  instruments,  and  a  1 :  400,000  and  1:200,000.  These  are  intended  tap^ 
permanent  obser\';atory  is  maintained,  with  the  co-op-  cially  for  coastwise  navigation,  and  are  more  genoil 
eration  of  the  Univortjiity  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  m  than 

which  the  never-ceasing  fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  '  3.  Coast  charts,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  80, 000,  hy  means  of 
needle  are  recorded  by  photography.  Its  own  obser-  which  the  navigator  is  enabled  to  avail  tiimlmlf  of  thi 
vations  and  those  made  by  others  have  been  collated  channels  for  entering  larger  bays  and  haibon,  and  to 
and  subjected  to  analysis  by  the  Survey,  and  in  conse-  recognize  the  beacons,  buoys,  and  light-hoaseslqr  thdr 
quence  the  direction  of  the  needle  can  oe  foretold  for  distinctive  features  and  positions, 
tne  future  and  revealed  for  the  past  within  certain  4.  Harbor  charts,  on  large  scales,  intended  to  mMl 
limits.     This  latter  fact,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  of   the  needs  of  local  navigation. 

great  value  to  land  surveyors  throughout  the  country.  It  remains  briefly  to  notioe  the  fact  that  the  fint  no- 
Charts  showing  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  declination  cessful  attempt  to  introduce  uniformitjr  and  nyi/bat 
have  been  published  by  the  Survey.  into  the  weights  and  measiures  of  the  Union  was  mado 

Incidental  but  highly  important  results  are  brought  under  the  direction  of  Hassler,  and  that  the  IdMf 
out  by  the  progress  oi  the  triangulaCion,  namely,  the  important  office  of  Weights  and  Measures  hasbeea 
measurement  of  terrestrial  arcs.  So  far  the  following  continued  under  the  care  of  the  Superintendent  of  thi 
arts  have  been  completed  :  The  Nantucket  arc,  ex-  Survey  ever  since.  (o.  H.  1^ 

tending  from  FanninRton,  Me.,  in  lat.  44*^  4(/,  to  COATESVILLE,  a  borouah  of  Chester  eo.,  Fl, 
Nantucket  Cliff,  in  lat.  41''  18^  The  Pamplioo-  finely  situated  in  the  fertile  Chester  Val^.  Itiatt 
Chesapeake  arc,  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  miles  W.  of  Philadeli)hia,  on  the  Penn^lvania  Bail- 
in  lat  39°  35""  0^^,  to  Ocracoke  Inlet^  N.  C.,  lat  35^  road  and  on  the  Wilmington  and  Norristown  Bailroadi 
04^  The  two  just  mentioned  are  meridional ;  the  most  The  former  has  here  an  iron  brid^  900  fe^  kmg  wai 
important,  however,  is  the  oblique  arc,  extending  60  feet  high.  CoatesviUe  has  a  national  bank,  a  paUb 
along  the  Atlantic  coa.'it  from  Calais,  Me.,  in  lat  hall,  three  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapera,  six  oharcIw% 
45°  IK.  to  Atlanta,  Ga..  in  lat  33°  45''^  and  having  and  eight  schools.  Its  industries  comprise  seven  iron- 
a  length  of  12(M)  statute  miles.     A    discussion   of  mills,  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  two  cotton  and  wooDea 
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^Bb,  paper-mills,  a  bpx-board-facrtory,  two  flour-mUls.  a  Chapter  of  Rdigums  Duty  (1863),  Broken  LighU, 

tiro  plamng-mills,  and  a  carriage-factory.     It  is  lighted  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  CondUian  and  iZture 

wiUi^  and  has  water-works.     It  was  settled  in  1820,  Ih>nwU  qf  Reliff^  FaOh  (ISQ4),  DoMiming  Lighti, 

ana  moorporated  in  1857.    The  west  branch  of  the  an  Inquiry  amoeming  the  Seadar  Rendts  of  the  New 

Brandywine,  panuig  through  the  town,  affordis  good  Reformation  (1868),  Varwmwn  in  JMoroZi  (1872),  The 

wi^poirer.    Ite  property  is  valued  at  $2,000,000,  Bopes  of  the  Muman  Race,  Bereo^  and  Bere  (mi). 

and  itapuUio  debt  18  $100,000.    Its  population  m  1880  She  has  also  edited  AUme  to  the  Alone,  Prayer$  for 

la  2766,  and  in  1890,  3660,  while  the  country  around  Thetsts.by  Several  Contributors  (1871),  and  the  CW- 

doaely  settled.  footed  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  in  12  volumes.     On 

CX)BB,  Howell  (1815-1868),  a  C^rgia  statesman,  philanthropic  and  social  subjects  she  has  written  The 

la  born  at  Cheny  Hill,  Ga.,  Sept  7,  1815.   He  pad-  Workhouse  as  a  Bospital  (1861),  Friendless  Girls,  and 

naled  at  Franklin  College  in  1834,  studied  law,  and  was  Bow  to  Bdp  them  (1861),  Female  Education  (1862). 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.     He  was  elected  by  the  The  FSirsuits  of  Women  (1863),  Studies  New  and  Old 

legi^iture  solicitor-general  of  the  western  circuit  of  of  Ethical  and  Social   Sukfects  U865),    (Jriminals, 

the  State.    In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  IdiotSy  Women,  and  Minors,  a  discussion  of  the  Uwb 

aoon  became  the  leader  of  the  Southern  Democratic  concerning  the  property  of  married  women  (1869),  and 

member^In  Decem})er,  1849,  after  a  prolonged  con-  Moral  Amects  of  Vivisection,  vrlnciii  ha^t  passed  through 

teat)  the  Whig  party  proved  unable  to  re-elect  Mr.  R  C.  several  editions.    She  has  also  published,  as  results  of 

WinthropSpeakerofthe House,  and  the  Southern  mem-  her  observations  abroad,  Italics:  Bri^ Notes  on  PoU- 

ben  united  on  Mr.  Cobb,  and  elected  him  on  the  forti-  tics,  People,  and  Places  in  Italy  (1864),  and  Cities  of 

eth  ballot      When  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  measures  the  Past  (1864).    Among  her  later  volumes  are  False 

were  introduced  in  1850,  Mr.  Cobb  supported  them,  Beaets  and  True  (1875),  Re-echoes  (1876),  The  Buties 

and  in  1851  was  elected  covemor  of  Georgia  m  opposi-  of  Women  (1881).     Her  last  works  are  The  Peak  m 

tkm  to  the  extreme  Southern  party,. which  opposed  the  barien  (1882),  an  octave  of  essavs  on  atheism,  etc.,  and 

eommomise.   In  1855  he  was  agjim  elected  to  Congress,  J  he  Scientific  Spirit  n/t/ir  A  fje{\i^^^).  MissCobbeisan 

and  naving  stronghr  supported  Mr.  Buchanan  for  Pros-  incisive  and  suggestive  wnter,  a  vigorous  supporter  of 

ident,  was  made  by  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  intuitive  theoiy  of  morals,  anda  representative  of 

wliicli  position  he  held  till  Dec   10,  1 860,  when  he  the  devout  theism  which  finds  no  sufficient  evidence  of 

leaigned  to  take  part  in  the  secession  movement    In  the  truth  of  revelation. 

Febmaiy,  1861,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Con-  COBET,  Carkl  Gabriel,  a  Butch  philolorist,  was 
jbderate  Congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala^  but  a  year  bom  at  Paris,  about  1813.  He  was  sent  to  Holland  by 
later  retired  on  account  of  personal  differences  with  his  father,  and  after  studying  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Jefferson  Davis.  Though  appointed  a  major-general  Leyden,  travelled  in  Italy.  In  1847  he  became  a  pro- 
in  the  Confederate  army,  he  took  no  part  in  military  fessor  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  from  which  ho  re- 
afBuTB.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  opposed  the  ceived,  for  his  works,  the  honorary  title  of  doctor, 
leoonstruction  policy.  He  died  suddenly  while  on  a  In  1871  he  was  made  Correspondent,  and  in  1876 
ynmt  to  New  York,  Oct  9,  1868.  Foreign  Associate,  of  the  Frencn  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
COBB£,Fbances  Power,  an  English  philanthropist  tions  and  Belles-Lettrcs.  His  works  display  gr&BA 
and  writer  on  social,  moral,  and  religious  subjects,  was  erudition.  Among  them  are  :  Prosopographia  Aeno 
bom  in  1822.  She  is  descended  from  Richard  Cobbe,  phontea  (Leyden,  1836):  Ohservationes  criiica  in  Pla- 
who  sat  in  Cromwell's  Parliament  in  1C56  as  knight  oi'  tonis  comid  rdiquias  (^Vmsterdam,  1840);  Varioi  leo- 
the  shire  for  Hampshire,  where  the  family  has  been  tiones  qui  bus  continentur  observationes  crituxe  in  scrip- 
aettled  for  several  centuries.  Her  father,  Charles  tores  Grcecos  (Leyden,  1854);  Notxe  lectumes  (1858); 
Oobbe,  was  lieutenant  of  light  dragoons  in  the  battle  Miscellanea  phildogica  et  critica  (1873);  with  eilitions 
of  Assaye,  afterwards  deputy-lieutenant  and  high  sher-  of  Lysias  and  other  Greek  authors. 
iff  for  county  Dublin,  Ireland.  Miss  Cobbe  was  edu-  C()BOURG,  a  town  of  Ontario*  Canada,  in  North- 
eated  at  Brighton.  Aft^r  the  death  of  her  father,  in  umberland  co. ,  the  county-seat  of  Northumberland 
1858,  she  was  for  many  years  encaged,  in  cx^mpany  and  Durliam  counties,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Ijake  On- 
with  Miss  Maiy  Carpenter  of  Bristol  and  other  iriends,  tario,  65  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  on  the  Grand 
in  reformatory  work,  ragged-school  and  night-school  Trunk  and  the  Cobourg,  Peterborough,  and  Marmora 
work,  the  befriending  of  workhouse  girls,  and^  the  re-  Railway's ;  has  fine  town  and  county  buildings,  and  is 
Bef  of  destitute  incurable  sufferers  throughout  England,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Victoria  College  (Wes^ 
She  also  made  several  journeys  to  Italy  and  the  Eant,  leyan).  (Jobourg  has  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  8 
and  then  settled  in  London,  where  she  has  taken  part  diurenes,  10  schools,  besides  a  collegiate  institute 
in  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage.  An  effort  to  ob-  and  a  counter  model  school ;  also  ^iist-miUs,  car- 
tain  legal  separations  for  wives  subjected  to  aggravated  works,  foundries,  woollen  aAi  cotton  mills,  dje-works, 
aasauUs  was  originated  by  her,  and  has  been  successful,  and  manufactures  of  matting,  cards,  etc  It  is  a  hand* 
Since  1876  she  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  founding  some  town,  gas-lighted,  and  regularly  laid  out.  Prop- 
and  directing  the  Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Pro-  erty  valuation,  $3,000,000;  public  debt,  $200,000: 
tection  of  Animftlg  from  Vivisection,  of  which  Lord  yearly  expenses,  $32,000.  Its  port  is  artificial,  ana 
Sh^flesbuiy  is  president  and  Miss  Cobbe  secretar}-.  much  iron-ore  is  here  shipped.  Population,  4957. 
Th^  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  act  ^  CO(>CULUS.  The  drug  known  as  Coccutus  indicus 
leatricting  the  practice  of  vivisection.  Miss  Cobbe  has  is  obtained  from  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  press,  as  well  Menispermaceoe^  of  which  there  is  m  the  United  States 
aa  to  the  Quarterly,  Contemporary,  and  Fortnightly  a  ffood  representative  in  Menisvermum  Canadense, 
Reviews,  the  New  Quarterly,  Eraser* s,  and  Conihul  and  in  Cocculvs  CaroUniensis  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
Magazines.  Her  first  work  was  an  Es^  on  Intuitive  States.  It  has  in  modem  times  been  divided  from 
Morals,  puUished  in  1845,  and  republished  in  America.  Menispermum  and  Cocculus^  and  forms  a  genus  of  this 
Her  woncB  on  relisioufl  subjects  comprise  Thanksgiving^  sinele  species  imder  the  name  of  Anamirta  Cocculus, 
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oours^  by  numerous  fissures.    The  leathery  leaves  are  known  as  cheyron-bones.    The  mmiber  nam  Crhi 

about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  somewhat   heart-  about  three  to  upwards  of  one  hundred,     la  ma^ 

shaped:  and  the  short  leaf-stalk  is  tumid  at  both  birds,  more  or  fewer  terminal  eoccygeel  ▼ertebm  w 

ends.    The  male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  sep-  enlaived  and  welded  together  into  a  peonfiar  eoegv 

arate  plants.    The  female  flowers  are  in  somewhat  called  the  share-bone,  vomer  or  p^pothfU^  bone  ^ 

compound  racemes  a  foot  lon^,  from  the  axils  of  the  the  end  of  a  number  of  less  moaified  ftee  cuM 

upper  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  wnich  is  first  white,  then  vertebrae,  and  serving  for  the  sapport  of  the  ta3* 

reo,  and  finally  black,  resemble  bunches  of  small  feathers.         ^^  (B-Cl) 

g^pes.    The  cGrupe  contains  a  single  stone  about  the      COCHIN  CHINA.    The  interferapoe  of  Imbi 

size  of  a  pea,  and  it  is  from  this  the  intoxicating  iu  theafi^eursof  Anam  has  called  oonsidenhle  i^ 

material  is  obtained  which  has,  for  so  uiany  ages,  made  tion  to  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  ooontiy  j 

the  plant  famous.    The  venomous  principle  is  known  French  travellers  and^  f^grapherB  have  been  n 


as  picro  taxine:  and  Menisperniine^  a  powerful  alkaloid,  trious  in  collecting  additional  information  nwyedingit 

is  round  in  the  pericarp.    The  fruit  is  made  into  a  The  name  Cochin  China  is  stiiet^  Umitea  to  a  nrt 

paste  with  flour  and  water,  and  a  litde  red  lead  to  give  only  of  the  onoe  powerftd  empire  of  Ananif  wndi 

it  color  *  and  when  a  small  portion  is  thrown  into  the  consisted  of  tlb^ee  verjr  diHtiiict  ictfiona ;  via.,  Lover 

water,  nsh  greedily  eat  it,  and  soon  come  to  the  surfiuse  Cochin   China,  now  m   the  han£  of  the  ¥tmdk 

floating  back  downwards,  when  they  are  easily  caught  republic ;  Upper  Cochin  Chma,  which  oontaina  tfce 

by  the  hand.    The  powdered  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  Anamese  capital,  and  Tong-king,  which  is  by  ftrtbt 

insecticides  for  iniested  hair.     Up  to  the  time  of  most  populous  and  most  important  of  theoe  coobIiml 

Linnaeus  this  was  all  known  of  its  value.  ^  In  his  Races — Anamites, — The  predominant  race  throq^ 

Materia  Medica  he  dismisses  it  in  two  words/ 'pec2icti-  out  is  the  Anamite,  and  is  profaaUy.  like  the  SiuMM 

lis — ^iscibus.''    Afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  it  and  the  Shan  races,  an  ol&hoot  mun  the  GhiaeK 

could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt,  in  brewin]^,  and  stock.    The  Chinese  emperor  Yaon,  who  came  to  tke 

immense  fortunes  were  made  by  ita  use  in  '  Lon-  throne  B.  C.  2366,  sent  the  tribe  of  Hi  to  take  tke 

don  Porter"  until  the  fact  was  discovered,  and  its  em-  government  of  the  oountiy  to  the  south  of  the  YiM- 

pluymcnt  for  that  purpose  interdicted  by  law.    About  tse-kiang,  and  kingdoms  thus  formed  eatcnded  ma. 

3  lbs.  of  the  poisonous  drug  were  used  to  about  300  lbs.  C.  2208  to  the  south  of  Tong-king.    Hie       '  * 

of  malt    The  Colomba,  Calumba,  or  Kalumba,  root,  dynasties  of  the  Anamites  and  ohana  an  tL^ 

as  it  is  variously  spelled,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  Chinese  imperial  families,  and  their  kingdowi 

Cocculus  Ihlmatus,  a  native  of  eastern  Africa,  and  is  within  the  hounds  of  the  empire  before  ita  ei 

a  favorite  tonic  in  the  pharmacopoeia.    The  American  contraction.    Successive  waves  of  Chinese  emigi 

Columbo  is  the  root  of  a  gentianaceous  plant — Prascra  appear  to  have  swept  over  almost  the  entire  Uh 

Carofiniensis,  and  its  virtues  arc  said  to  be  equal  to  it8  Chinese   peninsula,  driving   the   aborimMB  to  tk 

African  namesake.    Coccnlm  BUtatus,  C.  Jktvesceiin,  C.  mountains,  and  waging  war   against   the  oppnajg 

plati/phi^Htut,  and  C,  Bakis  are  used  in  the  same  ca])ac-  Malay  element  that  met  them  in  the  aooth. 

ity  iu  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies.     In  Arabia  a  Intermixture  with  other  races,  and  the  kpse  of 

spirit  is  distilled  from  C.  Cahatha,     The  American  many  centuries,  during  which  the  surroundings  knt 

C.  Carulimensis  has  a  special  reputation  only  as  an  been  diverse  from  those  of  the  actual  Chinese,  km 

omament«il  plant.     It  grows  with  ^at  rapidity,  and  made  of  the  Anamite  a  race  as  distinct  froai  tk 

is  popular  wherever  free-growing  vines  are  desirable,  former  as  is  the  Oerman  from  the  Anglo-SaanNL  IW 

Its  iruit  hangs  in  •bunches  like  red  currants,  and  is  true  Anamites  are  of  small  stature,  but  posseaed  of 

particularly  oniamental,  but  on  account  of  the  unisex-  ^at  endurance,  and  with  a  foil  share  of  oikild 

uality,  single  plants  seldom  bear  fruit  under  cultivation,  duplicity.    They  are  reserved  and  jmmd,  mpmiii 

COCCI  X    (Gr.   KOKKvi,   a  cuckoo),    the  temiina-  all  outward  show  of  affection.     Timid  fay  nataie,tlMr 

tion  of  the  spinal  column  or  back -bone,  in  man  con-  are  yet  capable  of  making  an  eneiigetie  rmmmBt 

sisting  nonnallv  of  the  liust  four  vertebrae  anchylosed  when  well  1^,  as  was  proved  by  the  Fkoidi  in  tl» 

togothor  in  adult  life;   the  apparently  single  bone  war  which    resulted   in^  the    annexation   of  Loiv 

resuhing  from  this  fusion  being  likened  in  shape  to  a  Cochin  China.     Buddhists  by  profession,  thw  ■• 

cuckoo's  bill.      The   bones  are  much   stunted   and  incapable  of  comprehen^ng  the  refinements  of  Ail 

doKnidiHl  vertobni),  sciireoly  exhibiting  the  processes  creed,  and  actually  practise  ancestor-mmlup  to  ewca  i 

and  other  points  of  structure  of  well-ueveloped  verte-  mater  extent  than  do  the  less  educated  daasea  of  ^ 

bnv,  and  not  transmitting  spinal  nerves  throughout.  Chinese.    Their  reverence  for  tombs  is  Teiy  gnat  so 

Tiie  human  coccyx  has  normally  one  more  bone  than  much  so  that  on  the  surrender  of  Lorwer  OocU 

that  of  the  gorilla,  man  being  therefore  more  tailed  China  to  the  French  it  was  made  a  condition  tint  the 

than  that  ape  ;  it  is  anchylosed  or  articulated  with  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family  of  Nffuyen  ahooU  be  kc|il 

sacnim,  usually  the  latter,  and  more  freely  in  tint  in  order  by  the  conquerors.    The  finther  ia  afasokito 

iemale  than  in  the  male  sex  ;  it  is  said  to  be  froo.<^  master  of  his  wives  and  children,  and  mairiagaa  of  thi 

during  prcfjnancy,   and  to  yield  during  parturition  second  order  are  fre(iuent 

some  little  incn^iute  of  an tero- posterior  diameter  of  Every  Anamite  dish  has  ibr  its  faaaia  a  pvmnCiaa 

the  inferior  strait  of  the  pelvis.     It  gives  attachment  of  putnd  fish,  called  nuoo-mam,  the  aoent  AwUdk 

to  several  muscles  and  ligaments.     Any  l>one  of  tho  renders  their  thatched  habitationa  unbeanUs  Is  a 

cocvyx  is  a  oKrypetil  vertebra,  and  in  animals  with  European. 

long  tails  the  a^iective  is  svnonymous  with  cnmlnf.  Mois. — Scattered  among  the  ftwesto  of  dbe  mo^ 

In  such  oases  the  elongated  nones  are  freely  movable,  tduns  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  McjIdd^  ftsM 

are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  a  canal  for  the  trans^  the  cultivated  lands  of  Anam  aie  the  tribv  of  As 
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Mois,  apparently  the  remnants  of  an  aboriginal  people.  Le-loi,  the  great  hero  of  Tong-king.  was  victorious 
llioagh  sociaUy  below  the  level  of  the  Anamites,  oyer  the  Chinese ;  yet  in  1470  the  Tsiampa  pirates 
these  people  have  taller  forms  and  in  many  respects  pillaged  more  than  ever  the  coasts  of  Anam.  At  that 
nobler  features  than  the  predominant  race,  wnich,  period  Le-thanh-tong  directed  against  them  100,000 
though  it  has  driven  them  to  the  moimtains,  does  not  men  by  sea  and  160,000  by  land,  overran  their  coun- 
radly  rule  them.  The  possession  of  a  beard,  and  try,  and  annexed  it  to  Anam.  In  1509  they  attempted 
several  other  characters,  suggest,  in  spite  of  their  to  regain  their  independence,  but  were  definitivclv 
degradation,  affinities  to  the  Indo-European  race,  annexed  in  1 049.  From  this  time  until  the  eighteenth 
The  Mois  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  clearing  centurv  the  Anamite  kings  were  undisputed  masters 
patches  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  at  a  distance  from  of  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin.  but  at  this  date  there 
the  cidtivated  lowlands  of  the  Anamitcs,  and  also  was  a  division.  The  family  oi  Nguyen,  originally  the 
trade  ivory,  honey,  skins,  pepper,  betel,  etc. ,  in  ex-  Kovcmors  of  the  southern  provinces,  became  indepen- 
change  for  other  commodities.  Occasionally  they  dent,  and  the  governor  of  Tong-king  also  rebelled 
make  a  foray  into  Anamite  territory,  and  carry  away  against  his  sovereign.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
women  and  children,  whom  they  sell  in  the  markets  century  the  Tay-son  rose  in  the  south,  and  the  unfor- 
of  Laos.  tunate  Nguyen-anh  was  forced  to  fly  to  an  island  ini 

.  Hoi. — Uj)on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  ot  Siam,  whence  he  secretly  returned,  and, 
the^  mountains,  below  the  districts  occui)ied  by  the  with  a  force  of  character  seldom  found  in  an  Anamite, 
Moifl,  dwells  a  people  called  the  Hoi,  few  in  numbers,  attempted  to  reconquer  his  kingdom.  In  this,  witb 
with  better  developed  limbs  than  the  Anamites,  ana  the  aid  of  a  few  French  officers,  he  finally  succeeded, 
ceemingly  more  energetic,  but  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  and  added  Tong-king  also  to  his  dominions.  Fron\ 
of  degradation.  Tnese  are  looked  upon  in  the  this  epoch  the  Frencn  have  always  had  a  hand  in  the 
province  of  Binh-dinh  (Upper  Cochin  China)  as  the  affairs  of  Anam.  The  treaty  of  1 787  gave  the  port  of 
wBt  descendants  of  the  Tsiampas,  who  figure  so  Tourane  and  the  archipelago  of  Pulo  Condor  tc 
lazvely  in  Anamite  history.  France.     It  was  not  till  1801  that  the  citadel  of  Binh- 

liootuins. — ^The  Laos  or  Ijaotians  are  supposed  to  be  dinh  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Anamite  king,  who 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  probably  constituted  one  of  during  his  life,  grateful  to  the  French  for  the  assist^! 
the  oklest  of  the  swarms  that  emanated  from.Southem  ance  they  had  rendered  him,  continued  friendly  to 
China.  The  name  Ijau  or  Lao  signifies  old.  Inde-  them,  but  who  counselled  his  successor  Minh-Mang  to 
pendent  Laotian  tribeh  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  get  rid  of  such  dangerous  allies.  An  era  of  persecu- 
nill-country,  country  of  Tong-king,  preferring  poverty  tion  of  native  Christians  and  massacre  of  French  and 
to  submission  to  the  exactions  oT  tne  Anamite  man-  Spanish  missionaries  succeeded,  and  resulted  in  the 
daiins.  The  same  race  is  master  of  the  upper  valley  capture  of  Saigon  in  1859  by  800  French  and  Span- 
of  the  Me-kong,  and  occurs  along  the  length  of  that  iards.  The  Anamite  forces  immediately  blockaded 
river.  The  Laos  are  a  rather  good-looking,  decidedly  them,  and  it  was  not  imtil  additional  troops  arrived 
lasy  race,  raising  only  what  is  oarely  necessary  to  sus-  that  the  lines  of  Ki-hoa  were  carried.  Peace  was 
tain  them,  and  without  aotitude  for  commerce.  made  in  1862,  and  part  of  Lower  Cochin  China  was 

Chinese, — Nearly  the  wnole  of  Indo-China,  wherever  annexed,  but  the  three  western  provinces  were  still  in 
buflineas  can  be  transacted,  swarms  with  modem  Chi-  ihe  hands  of  the  Anamite  king,  and  insurrections  were 
nese.  In  their  hands  is  all  the  commerce  of  the  frequent.  The  light  boats  or  sampans  of  the  Ana- 
fertile  delta  of  the  Me-kong,  they  have  seized  upon  mites  did  them  good  service.  In  1867  these  insur- 
the  trade  of  Tong-kin^j,  and  whatever  is  ctowu  by  rections  were  put  down,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  light- 
Laos  or  Mois  passes  tnrough  their  hands  before  it  draught  gunboats  that  could  traverse  the  canals  of 
reaches  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  Europeans  the  51e-kong  delta,  and  Admiral  de  la  6randi6re  suc- 
traffic  here,  the  Chinaman  is  the  medium  between  ceeded  in  adding  the  remaining  three  provinces  to 
them  and  the  producer  or  collector.  The  Chinese  the  French  colony.  A  treat v  signed  in  1863,  by  the 
trade  in  Tong-kmg  is  chiefly  an  illicit  one,  carried  on  same  admiral,  gave  France  the  protectorate  of  Cam- 
by  bands  calfed  the  Black  Flags,  in  the  composition!  bodia. 

Oi  which  the  elements  of  smuggler,  pirate,  and  rebel  French  relations  with  Tong-king  date  from  the 
enter  in  about  equal  proportion.  No  Chinaman  can  forcible  ascent  of  the  Red  River  by  M.  Dupuisin  1872. 
enter  into  the  civil  service  of  Anam,  yet  the  Chinese  M.  Dupuis  had  been  a  confidant  of  MH,  then  all-pow- 
bands  are  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  that  the  erful  in  Yunnan,  and  was  commissioned  by  him  to 
Anamite  governors  bend  before  them.  endeavor  to  oi>en  the  route  of  the  Red  River  as  an 

Higiory. — The  Anamite  annals  show  that  for  ten  outlet  for  the  productions  of  that  province.  He 
centuries  the  narrow  strip  of  Upper  Cochin  China  was  descended  the  river  in  safety,  and  then,  foreseeing  the 
the  scene  of  a  constant  struggle  between  the  Giaochi,  great  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  his  native 
firom  whom  the  modem  Anamese  are  descended,  and  country  by  possession  of  the  right  of  way,  proceeded 
the  Tsiampas,  a  race  of  sea-faring  people,  or  rather  to  France,  and  laid  his  scheme  before  the  government. 
pirates^  whose  headquarters  was  m  the  province  of  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and 
Binh-dmh,  and  whose  chief  port  was  the  ancient  Gia,  all  that  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  employ  French 
the  modem  Thi-nai  or  Qui-nhon.  The  origin  of  the  Tsi-  gunboats  at  his  own  expense.  Armed  with  this 
ampas  is  not  surely  known,  but  probably  they  were  Ma-  permission,  he  proceedea  to  the  Red  River  with 
fam.  possibly  a  colonv  from  the  Philippines.  In  spite  two  gunboats  and  a  sloop,  manned  by  25  Euro- 
oi  the  continuous  deieats  and  terrific  slaughter  which,  peans  and  125  Malays  and  Chinese.  As  Ly-Tuang, 
J     ording  to  Anamite  annals,  were  regularly  inflicted  the  representative  of  Tu-Duc,  king  of  Anam,  de- 

OB  the  Tsiampas,  their  kingdom  existed,  though  at  layed  to  grant  leave  of  passage,   tne  small  flotilla 

Si     rehb,  in  1313.     In  1377  they  captured  the  Ana-  passed  up  the  river  to  Ha-noi,  from  whence  M.  Du- 

kiog  by  stratagem,  and  in  1405  received  help  puis  proceeded  onwards  with  a  small  party  to  Yunnan. 

China.  leaving  M.  Millot  in  command.    After  the  retum  ox 
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M.  Dupuis  to  Ha-noi  armed  with  credentials  from  and  small-pox  ooBimit  great  imvages  among  the  m- 

China^  and  accompanied  by  150  Chinese  soldiers,  the  tives,  but  their  sway  is  ohedced  Bomewliat  hf  tkt 

opposition  of  the  Anamites  grew  to  open  warfare ;  but  protective  measures  of  the  French  govcnuaent,  wUek 

tne  small  body  of  strangers,  aided  by  additional  forces  has  placed  a  physician  in  most  of  the  principal  entm, 

brought  by  M.  Francis  Gamier,  carried  all  before  it,  and  has  introduced  vaooination.^ 

so  that  in  a  short  time  the  strong  places  of  Phu-ly,  Thd  island  of  Pulo  Condor  is  set  apart  ai  a  peed 

Hai-Dzuong,  Namh-Dinh,  and  Ninff-lBinh  fell  into  the  colony,^  but  very  posuUy  nuiy  never  De  need  eneit 

hands  of  the  French.    The  brave  Garnier  perished  at  for  native  criminals,  sinoe  it  is  known  that  BniepeMi 

Ning-Binh,  3ret  the  struggle  was  continued,  and  soon  cannot  work  in  the  climate.^ 

after  the  arrival  of  a  few  troops  from  Saigon  in  Dec. ,  At  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Seimn,  whidi  is  tfct 
1872,  almost  the  whole  of  Tong-king  was  conquered,  principal  port  and  centre  of  the  oiMOoy,  is  a  Gi^ 
At  this  moment  M.  Philastre  arrived  ^from  Saigon,  house  with  a  ranse  of  28  milea.  At  this  q)ot  tnd- 
and  gave  orders  for  the  evacuation  of  all  the  places  nate  the  telegnrapnic  cables  from  SinAmpoie  and  GUhl 
taken.  Eventually  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1 874,  by  Other  maritime  ports  are  Hatien,  Rach-gia,  Gum, 
which  the  French  were  permitted  to  keep  consuls  at  and  Cangio ;  Mytno,  Vinh-long,  Chandoo,  and  Sadoe 
Hue,  Oui-nhon  and  Ha-noi,  each  with  a  guard  of  100  are  river-ports,  while  Gorong.  IVqr-minh,  and  Urn- 
men,  wnile  the  Red  River  was  declared  open  to  com-  dan-mot  are  also  centres  of  trade. 
nierce.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the  latter  stipulation  Upper  Cochin  China  or  Anam. — The  oentral  psi 
icd  to  new  troubles.  of  the  empire  of  Anam  is  much  less  known  than  tfci 
In  April,  1882,  the  citadel  of  Ha-noi  was  taken  by  northern  and  southern  portiona.  It  appean  to  beftr 
the  French,  and,  though  soon  afterwards  surrendorea,  the  most  part  a  mountainous,  infertile,  and  inadolii- 
was  early  in  1883  again  in  their  hands.  The  boui-  ous  country,  scarcely  produding  sufficient  rioe  for  Mi 
bardment  of  Hue,  together  with  the  successes  of  own  inhabitants,  and  dependent  for  the  greater  por- 
General  Bouet  in  Tong-king,  forced  from  the  king  of  tion  of  its  supplies  upon  Lower  Cochin  China  ml 
Anam,  Hiep-hoa  (the  successor  of  Tu-duc),  a  treaty  Tonquin.  When  Ngu}'en-anh  had  finally  reeonqncfBd 
which  gave  France  the  full  protectorate  of  Ton^-king  his  dominions  and  annexed  Ton^-king,  he  fira  Ui 
and  Anam,  added  the  province  of  Bin-thuan  to  French  capital  at  Hue,  in  the  centre  oi  Anam  propeiir  M 
Cochin  China,  promised  the  recall  of  the  Anamite  called,  rather  than  at  Ha-noi,  the  ancient  capital  of 
troops  from  Tong-king,  permitted  French  troops  to  Tone-king,  on  account  of  the  oentral  position  and  iBa^ 
occupy  the  forts  of  the  river  of  Hue,  gave  the  customs  cessibility  of  the  former  place. 
oiP  Anam  entirely  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  al-  Hue  can  scarcely  be  called  a  city ;  it  is  a  dtadd  and 
lowed  the  French  go  vert  I  merit  to  establish  fortified  posts  a  market,  with  perhaps  from  30,000  to  40,000  inbaL- 
upon  the  Red  River.     In  1 885  an  insurrection  against  itants  around  it. 

the  French  broke  out«  and  was  vigorously  maintained.  The  population  of  Anani  is  certainly  inferior  to  thil 

Finding  military  measures  unavailing,  the  French  tried  of  Tong-king,  and  its  area  is  about  47,000  aqnareoileL 

the  policy  of  conciliation  with  success.     All  French  The  province  of  Binh-dinh,  in  the  south  of  Anan,  ii 

possessions  are  under  one  civil  governor-general  of  Indo-  relatively  rich  and  populous,  and  contains  ahoot  610 

China.     The  claims  of  Chinese  suzerainty  may  be  villages  and  50  to  60  markets.    The  only  road  of  m^ 

based  on  an  ancient  right,  and  on  ancient  race  tradi-  importance  is  the  royal  road  which  traveTses  the     '* 


in  the  same  rank  with  China.  Fear  of  a  powerful  Millot  at  apout  57,000  square  miles.  The  portico  ot 
and  aggressive  neighbor  so  near  her  doors  and  the  the  population  residfentin  the  thickly  populated  dehaof 
wish  to  i)reserve  the  trade  of  Yunnan  and  Tong-king  the  Song-ka  or  Red  River,  and  m  tne  1 


in  Chinese  hands,  are  the  actual  motives  of  the  claim,  tainous  part  of  the  country,  and  sulject  to  the  king  of 
French  Cochin  China. — Lower  or  French  Cochin  Anam,  is  by  the  same  authority  placed  at  10,000,SO(ll 
China  has  an  area  of  rather  less  than  23.000  square  while  the  total  population,  induding  the  indepeodcit 
miles,  and  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  the  recently  Laotian  tribes  of  tne  mountains  ofthe  north  and  wot^ 
formed  delta  of  the  Me-kong.  The  various  channels  may  be  15,000,000.  Another  estimate  is  as  higfa  « 
of  this  river,  connected  with  each  other  by  numerous  18,000,000.  The  dimate  of  Tong-king.  owinc  to  iti 
arroi/(/s  or  canals,  natural  and  artificial,  give  great  uiorci  northern  position,  is  comparativeljr  saluDrioaa 
facilities  for  communication.  At  various  points  the  In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  nt>m  April  to  Septfla* 
flat,  marsh V  country  is  broken  by  granitic  heights,  l>er,  the  temperature  varies  from  about  60"  to  95^  F.; 
formerly  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  the  Me-kone.  The  )>ut  the  greatest  heat  is  tempered  l^  the  mobiOQa 
real  highlands  commence  near  Saigon  ana  extend  'the  principal  rivers  are  the  Song-ka,  which  liM 
through  the  provinces  of  Bicn-hoa,  Baria,  and  Bin-  in  the  plateaux  of  Yunnan,  traverses  Tong-king  £m 
thuan  ;  all  of  which  are  furrowed  by  the  ramifications  \ve.st  to  east,  and  forms  an  extensive  delta  at  its  month; 
ofthe  mountains  that  separate  Anam  from  the  basin  the  Thai-bink,  the  Clear,  and  Black  Rivers,  the  Sosfr 
ofthe  Mekong.  Ma,  which  waters  the  provinoe  of  Thanh-Hoa,  £ 

The  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  to  Kuropeaiis.  i^ong-Mo,  and  the  Song-&iauk,  formerly  the  honndtfi 
In  the  wet  season  the  thermometer  varies  from  b8°  to  hi'tween  Ton|i;-king  and  Cochin  China. 
86^  and  in  the  dry  season  (C)et.  to  April)  it  rises  to  The  principal  cities  are  the  oapital.  Ha-noi,  wA 
95^  Kven  at  night  it  only  descends  to  about  H5^  and  ];*)(), 000  inhabitants,  Namh-Dinh,  witli  50.000.  m1 
this  continued  heat,  couoled  with  the  moisture,  brings  liai-DzuongandThanh-Hoa,  with  40,000 eaoli.  Tbm 
on  dysentery,  fevers,  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  1801  are  some  20  other  towns  of  less  importaooe  in  thedeki 
th(>  mortality  of  the  French  troops  reached  11. 56  per  and  lower  (portions  of  the  oountey.  The  aitdttiftfffbi^ 
•uut.s  i)ut  it  has  now  been  reduced  to  4.82.     Cholera  ble  productions  are  rioe,  which  is  the  staple         '  ** 
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Ibod  in  the  delta  of  the  Red  Hi ver  "and  in  tlie  provinces  Dix-huU  nun*  d  Hue,    Bull,  de  la  SocUU  de  GiograpM4. 

of  Thanh-Hoa,  Ngbe-An,  and  Ha-Thin  ;  corn,  yams,  3m«  trimettre,  1883.    Hallett,  H.  S.,  On  the  Advance  of  th4 

■weet  potatoes,  Bugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  cinnamon.  ^'^^^  JS?***^*-  r?^'  /^^^'  ^'l  J^^^^v.^^^- 

aade-wood,  iniSo!  and  caator-oil.    The  gardens  of  all  ^***5?iS'  ^^'   i^  ^"^J^  ^  V^'iP'''^.'Li^  ^jpT*  ""^ 

^ '  i>  w-'»vv«,  Mi^Mi^v,  ..«v.  x/oowi-vAA.      JL    ^  (^<M^A^  o  VI      *  ^     PoJclung,    Rev,  de  Oiographxe.  Mat,  1883.    L'admint*- 

ft®  better  Class  have  .a  patch  Ot  8UgarK»ne,  and  m  ^^^tian  aUuelte  de  Tong-king  aaua  la  d<minatum  annamiu. 

Nainh<dmh  another  kmd  of  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  a  j?«,.  de  Glog.Juin,  1883.    Fai^hon  ei  la  province  de  Binh- 

luger  scale.     Cotton  succeeds  well   in   lowlands   ex-  dh^.    Rev,  de  Giographie,  Sept,,  1883.    £ea  environs  d*Ha' 

posed  to  the  sea-breeze,  and  since  the  ti^ty  of  1874  noieHaeampagneannamiU,  Rev,  deOSograpkiCf  00,^1683* 
a  omall  quantity  has  been  exported.    The  mountaineers  (w.  n.  l.) 

ofthe  Yunnan  borderculdvate  an  excellentquanty  of  tea.       COCHEaNE,  Alexander  Dundas  Ross  Wis- 

Among  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  countr>'  are  a  heart  Baillie,  known  as  BaiUie  Cochrane,  a  British 

tvee,  the  oil  from  the  fruit  of  which  preserves  wood  from  author,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  John  Coch- 

the  action  of  mter ;  a  plant  called  Hoang-Nau.  of  the  rane,  was  bom  Nov.,  1816,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 

■trvchnine  family,  reputed  an  effectual  remedy  in  cases  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    He  was  a  conserva- 

of  hydrophobia,  paralysis,  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  tive  member  of  parliament  for  Bridport.  1841-46, 

that  its  and  1847-52;  sat  for  Honiton,  1869-68,  and  in  1870- 


and  ccUamhac,  a  wood  so  odoriferous 

floent  can  be  perceived  even  when  it  is  buried  five  feet  80  was  representative  for  the  Isle  of  Wieht     He  is 

deep.      Rosewood,    ironwood,    ebony,    sandal-wood,  author  of  a  volume  of  Foems  (1838);  Exeter  HaU 

Twnousessences.ffumsandvamishes,  and  timbers,  suit-  (1841);    The  Morea,  a  pocw  (1841)-    Tlie  State  of 

■Ue  for  ship-builoing,  grow  upon  the  mountains.    Coffee  Greece  ( 1 847) ;  Ernest  Vane  (1 849) :  Florence  the  Beau- 

has  been  ^wn  with  success  by  the  missionaries  at  Keso.  tiful  (1854);   A  Young  Artist's  Jji/e  (1864);    Young 

The  mmeral  riches  of  Tong-king  are  great,  and  in-  ftalt/  (1865);   Francis  I.  and  other  Historic  Studies 

ffold,  silver,  coj)per,  tin,  mercury,  zinc,  galena,  (1870);  Historic  Chdteaux{lSl&), 

ith,  antimony,  ux)nj  precious  stones,  and  coaL  COCKBURN,  Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund, 

X       cupriferous  deposits  of  Tong-king  are  continu-  Bart.  (1802-1880).  a  British  jurist,  bom  in  London  in 

0  with  those  of  YunnaUj  and  are  oelieved  to  e<*lipse  1802.     He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
ev       bhose  of  America  in  richness.     All  the  vessels  of  came  to  the  bar  in  1829  ;  was  made  queen's  counsel  in 

uatives  of  Thanh-Hoa  are  of  this  metal.     The  tin  1841;  entered  parliament  for  Southampton,    1847; 

juu       of  Lao-Kai  are  at  present   not  worked  for  was  knighted  and  made  solicitor-general,  1850 ;  wa« 

1  II*  uf  capital.     The  silk-worm  succeeds  well,  but  the  attorney-gcnerdl,  1851-62  and  1852-56  ;  became  chief- 
ves  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  the  cocoons,  nor  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1856,  and  chief-justice 

silks  equal  those  of  (;hina.  of  the  queen's  bench  !n  1859.     In  1858  he  succeeded 

X             t  remarkable  feature  in  the  topography  of  to  a  baronetcy.     In  ISTl  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

T        £iuK  is  the  delta,  which  is  as  much  the  work  of  arbitrators  for  the  settlement  of  tue  Alabama  claims, 

]         .18  uie  ^ft  of  the  river.     The  moment  a  rising  but  at  the  Geneva  conference  he  refuSed  to  concur  with 

l-MUk  of  silt  IS  perceived,  a  dyke  is  constructed,  the  the  rest  of  the  arbitrators,  and  afterwards  published 

od-waters  of  tne  river  are  regulated  by  sluices,  rice-  his  reasons  for  this  refusal  in  an  elaborate  statement 

spring  up  behind  the  ayke,  and  villages  rise  In  1873  he  was  made  a  knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 

n        Lhe  nce-nelds.     The  dykes,  the  largest  of  which  Bath.     He  was   a   liberal    in  politics,   an   eloquent 

»      5 14  feet  wide  at  the  summit,  and  some  20  feet  speaker,  and  a  lawyer  of  high  reputation;  but  his 

aAiae:h^  lu      a  uctwork  of  roads,  the  only  means  of  com-  private  life  occasioned  unfavorable  criticism.     He  died 

J       ju  by  land  during  tne  wet  sea.son,  and  the  at  London,  Nov.  21,  1880. 

B  uy  which  the  entire  country  can  be  flooded  at  COD.     Natural  History. — The   cod-fish   of  com- 

re.  <a    V  1  VT    ™^rce  is  the  6ra<?M*m^rr^?ia  of  naturalists, 

xji«  boundary  between  Tong-king  and  the  ( -hincse  p  ^95  ^m*   and  belongs  to  the  family  Gadidas.     The 

pfovinee  of  (juan-tung  is  one  of  the  most  singular  ^   (p^  103    Gadidce  belong  to  that  division  of  the 

ever  traced.     A  detached  tract  of  Anamitc  territtny.  E(iin.  ed.).   ^rue    fishes  which    is   known  as   Physo- 

much  of  which  is  overflowed  at  high  ti<ie,  is  senaratea  dviti   (from   ^vaa,  bladder,   and   tCkeiar^^^ 

fiom  Uie  rest  of  Tong-king  by  a  peninsula  beloncring  closed),  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  connection 

to  China,   and    the  rocky  promontory  of  Pakluntr,  between  the  swim-bladder  or  air-bladder,  and  the  gul- 

together  with  a  number  of  islands,  effectually  conceal  let.     The  entire  family  of  Gadidoe  may  be  broadly 

adiiannel  alons  which  passes  a  flourishing  contniband  called  cod-fishes,  and  though  the  species  known  as 

trade,  the  headquarters  of  which,  and  of  the  Black  Gndus  morrhua  or  G.  caUarias  is  by  far  the  most  use- 

FlagB,^  is  Mong-Kal,  a  thoroughly  Chinese  town  on  i'ul  and  widely  spread,  most  of  the  species  are  highly 

Anamite  territory.     Mong-Kai  is  a  city  of  rich  nuir-  valued  as  food. 

chants  and  well-built  houses,  contrasting  strongly  with  The  Gadidoe  are  fishes  of  elongate  form,  and  are 

the  thatched  dwellings  of  the  Anamites.    The  Anamite  covered  with  smooth  (cycloid)  scales,  which  are  small 

provinces  of  Lang-So'n  and  Cao-bang  are  in  the  ba.sin  and  in  some  species  wanting.    The  gill-openings  are 

of  the  Bay  of  Canton ;  and  these  provinces  were  very  wide,  and  the  head,  body,  and  fins  are  entirely 

garrisoned  oy  Chinese  troops  until  the  French  su<-  devoid  of  spines.     The  aosence  of  spinous  raj^  in  the 

068868  in  Aprilj    '""''     "^     " '^   "  '       .    ..     •        1        .1.1  .     ,1        in     m j_ 

without  a  0    '^ 

theChinese.  ^  , ^ , 

Ibf068  and  to  recognize  henceforth  any  treaty  made  be-  in  the  dorsal  fin,  beside  some  in  the  anal  fin  and  one  in 

tm       Prance  and  Anam.    The  claim  to  suzerainty  was  each  ventral  fin.     In  the  Gadidoe  all  the  fin  rays  are 

xA      ed  to  a  shadow,  yet  conceded  by  France.  ibrmed  of  small  joints  or  articidations,  and  are  theren 

Woe       «  0/  Cochin   CAtna.- Millot,   Le   Tonkin,  fo^e  flexible.     The  dorsal  or  back  fin  extends  along 

-_  4i5l-       "-  Jane  2, 1883.    Paulas,  Le  Cochin  Chine  almost  the  whole  leujrth  of  the  back,  and  m^  lorm  a 

9.  Scien,^  Dec.  15,  1S83.    Auvray,  A.,  single  fin,  or  be  divided  into  two  or  three  fins ;  and 
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the  opposite  anal  fin  is  long  and  often  divided    The  chin ;  the  teeth  of  ihe  JftWB  an  in  two  Boiea,  than  tf 

caudal  or  tail-fin  is  sometimes  confiuent  with  the  dor-  the  inner  lonser  and  movable ;  there  an  two  donilii 

ffid  and  anal,  but  more  usTiallv  distinct,  and  is  of  sym-  and  the  vertebm  have  their  neonl  ^inee  wednd  ■!• 

metrical  shape.    The  ventral  fins  are  situated  in  ad-  one  another.    The  species  an  Teryamihr.    TfafHt 

vance  of  the  pectoral  or  breast-fins,  and  consist  of  large  voracious  fiahes,  common  in  £iuope  and  oeMk 

from  one  to  eight  rays.    The  air-bladder  is  usually  coasts  of  North  Ameriea,  bat  not  hinly  valeid  ■ 

well  devclooed,  and  there  are  four  gills.  food.    The  Pacific  form  extends  BontEwndjtfirM 

The  famuv  includes  35  genera  and  about  90  species,  Santa  Ba|J>ara,  the  Atlantic  fonn  to  New 


chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  northern  8ca8.  They  fre-  The  Cusk  (^rosmtuf  brotme)  has  a  single  kw  Iw 
quent  water  with  a  temperature  of  39^  to  41'',  and  are  dorsal  and  single  anal,  with  a  sounded  eudsL  TlBHk 
mostly  bottom-feeders.  In  the  true  cod-fishes  of  the  are  present  on  the  paktines  as  well  as  on  the  jaeiadl 
genus  Gadus  the  chin  is  furnished  with  a  barbel ;  vomer.  It  is  a  fiah  of  the  Antic  Rwions.  hoi  nam 
bands  of  teeth  arc  present  on  the  jaws  and  vomer,  but  southward  to  Gape  Cod  and  DenmarE.  To  the  gjom 
none  on  the  palatine  bones ;  there  are  three  dorsal  and  FhycU  belong  several  species  with  a  baihd,  lo^  ft- 
two  anal  fins,  and  the  ventral  fins  have  about  seven  mentous  ventrals  placed  wide  afMut,  and  nfinnklmof 
rays.  The  common  cod  (6r.  morrhua)  is  a  rather  large  onlv  two  or  three  ia\B ;  two  donala,  the  second  Iohl 
fish,  three  feet  or  more  in  length.  It  is  subject  to  and  a  single  anaL  five  species — P.  reffim^  P.  en 
many  variations  in  color,  often  greenish  or  brownish,  jR.  chuw,  P.  tenuis^  and  P,  chesieri — an  finiiiiwiM 
sometimes  yellowish  or  reddish  ;  the  back  and  sides  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  TVe  fal 
have  numerous  rounded  bn)wnish  8i>ots,  the  lateral  i-^  stiid  to  exhibit  electric  powen  during  lift.  TW 
line  is  pale,  and  the  fins  darker  than  the  body.  The  f«pecies  are  commonly  known  as  Codnqn.  Wlili 
proDortions  of  the  head  vary  fn)m  about  two-sevenths  Hakes  or  Squirrel  Hakes.  The  Booklin^iT^Mv)  ■* 
to  aoout  two-ninths  of  the  total  length  ;  the  eye  is  of  f*mall  gadoid  fishes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  moR  da- 
moderate  size,  about  half  the  length  of  the  snout,  and  der  in  form^  than  the  cod  or  hake,  with  a  dun-lHy 
the  outer  row  of  teeth  in  the  upper  kw  and  the  and  two  or  four  barbels  on  the  snout,  two  dondi  ol 
inner  row  in  the  lower  jaw  are  slight!  v  enlarj^ed.  The  ^n  anaL  The  first  dorsal  is  composed  of  small  fiivg^ 
first  dorsal  is  rather  low,  about  eiiiual  in  height  to  tlic  like  rays  concealed  in  a  groove,  with  a  simde  k^iV 
length  of  the  pectorals,  the  (niudal  is  slightly  emargin-  jn  ftt)nt.  The  Four-bearded  Bodding  (A  cmMh) 
ate,  and  the  vent  is  situated  und(»r  the  front  of  the  is  the  best  known. 

second  dorsal.  The  greatest  depth  is  alxiut  one-fourth  Duiematichthys  marginatua^  the  Cusk  of  the  _ 
of  the  length  ;  the  dors«d  fins  have  14,  21,  and  19  rays  I'oast,  has  verv  rudimentary  scales  sunken  in  the. 
respectively,  and  the  anal  20  and  IH.  The  cod  is  :i  single  long  low  dorsal  and  imaL  and  two-rmdar 
found  in  all  the  northern  seiis,  extending  southward  nientous  ventrals.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  oobr,  wi 
to  Virginia  on  the  Atlantic  and  to  Oregon  on  the  occurs  in  de^  water.  Other  American  deep-viCff 
Pacific  coa.st.  T)n  the  Asiatic  (M^a.st  of  the  Pacific  it  GadtdcR  sLre  BytJutes  fiiscuM  horn  Greenland  ;  Akfth 
reaches  to  Japan.  The  fish  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  phyrus  viola,  a  deep  purple  fish  with  a  U-^H 
Ihtti  d(>8cril>cd  as  a  distinct  si^ccics,  but  presents  no  mouth  hidden  below  the  snout,  found  on  the  B^ 
external  differences,  though  it  is  said  that  the  sounds  of  Newfoundland  and  southward;  PhytieuiMB Mk^ 
or  swim -bladders  are  smaller.  The  cod-fish  of  Green-  ^vV  which  has  been  taken  in  Massachusetto  ssvd  tt 
land  {vftr  none)  is  very  dark,  and  has  a  more  slender  in  Madeira;  and  IlypgictymeteM  ffobMdeM.  ioondislhi 


ciiudal    peduncle,   longer  barlx'l,   larger  eyes  placed  (rulf  Stream,  off  the  coast  of  Rhode  Usnd,  mi 

more  widely  apart,  longer  pectorals,  and  more  advanced  characterized  bv  its  much  ])rojectiQg  lower  jaw. 

yentral.s  than  the  nonnal  fonn.     Ondnx  gran'h's,  found  The  Ling  {Molva  vulgaris)  is  found  in  OreenWitt 

in  Bering's  8ea  and  in  the  Pacific  from  Alaska  to  well  as  in  Northern  Europe.     The  lower  jaw  hMlm 

Japan,  has  the  second  ray  of  the  ventrals  longer  than  canines  which  are  arrow-shap^  and  movable.    Tsi 

it  IS  in  the  (»ther  species,  and  the  vertebrae  are  con-  only  fresh-water  gadoid  found  in  the  United  f'  '    "^ 

structed  as  in  the  lUiko  (Mfr/unus).    The  Tom-cod  the  Burbot  (Z«o/a  macti2eMa),  which  lives  in  the i 

(G.  Tom-aKl)  of  the  Atlantic  coa.'^t  is  a  small  species  and  lakes  of  New  England  and  the  British 


With  long  filamentous  ventrals  and  long  pectorals,  and  and  occurs  also  throughout   Northern  Bon^ 

is  found  from  Virginia  to  Labrador,  and  the  Tom -cod  Asia.      It  is  a   slender   fidi.   about  two  feet  lOK 

of  the  Pacific  (G.  jyroximm)  is  a  ver}'  similar  species  and  has  a  long  barbel  on  the  cuin,  and  one  in  ftoillw 

found  f mm  Monterey  to  Ala.sk a.     The  latter  of  these  each  nostril.     The  scales  are  veiy  smaU  and  embedUi 

Two  nncn  w 

bfind,  til» 

position  ot  tne  vent,  naoii,  cne  cave  screams  oi  i;aoa. 

The  Pollack,  Coal-fish,  or  Green  Cod,  has  short  pec-  A  species  of  ^j^tAiVei  has  recently  been  taken  bv  Ai 

torals  and  ventrals,  is  of  a  greenish  brown  color,  and  Talisman  at  a  depth  of  aboat  2300  ^thimw     Ua^ 

is  common  in  the  north  of  both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  pears  probable  the  cod  itself  inhidiitB  mudi 

The  Haddock  (G.  af/lefinua)  is  an  important  food-fish  aepths  than  those  at  which  the  fiaheriea  aie 

of  both  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  reaching  a  consid-  carried  on. 

arable  size.     It  may  l)e  known  by  the  black  lateral  line.  As  many  as  10  genera  and  19  wpeded  of  the  ^mtl 

the  large  dark  blotch  al^)ve  the  pectorals,  and  the  ele-  occur  in  the  Mediterranean, 

/ated  anterior  rays  of  the  first  dorsal.     G.  chnlo)-  Habits. — Cod-fish  are  gregario       ai     b 

grammus  is  another  North  Pai;ific  species,  occurring  found  together  both  on  the  sp»v 

south  to  Monterey,  and  may  Ik^  known  from  the  com-  ground  and  when  migrating.     T     .       .^ 

mon  cod  bv  its  large  eye,  high  first  dorsal,  filamen-  aense  when  migrating,  but  beooi 

tons  ventrals,  and  tne  minute  olack  si}ots  in  body  and  bunches  on  the  feeding[;-grou 

fins.  fish  differ  much  in  sisCf  akA  m 

In  the  Hakes  iMerludus)  there  is  no  barbel  on  the  maturity,  and  it  seems  proh 
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TOBimfn  separate,  spending  the  first  three  or  four  years  ment  published  Ly  the  Fish  Commission,  dated  1887, 

ef  tiheir  life  among  rocks  and  alcae.     Cod-fish  some-   gives  22,000,000  fi)r  the  hatch  of  that  year.    Of  these 

iimm  take  long  journeys.     Some  feh  captured  at  Cape   500,000  were  placed  in  th^  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  1 00,  - 

Aim  in  the  winter  of  1877-78  had  in  their  mouth  hooks  000  in  Chesapeake  Bay.    The  appearance  of  y;onpg 

ickntical  with  those  used  by  the  fVench  trawlers  at  the  fish  in  considerable  numbers  indicates  that  artificial 

€haDd  Bainks  five  to  eight  hundred  miles  away.  propagation  of  cod-fish  is  a  success,  and  that  the  coast- 

The  ]      idance  and  migrations  of  thei^  food,  and  waters  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  may  thus 

wiung^  instinct,  seem  to  be  the  chief  causes  again  swarm  with  cod,  as  they  did  before  the  fisher- 

determine  the  movements  of  cod.     Their  food,   men  nearly  exhausted  this  portion  of  the  coast 

I  feeding  season,  embraces   nearly  everything       As  in  a  state  of  nature  but  few  of  the  numerous  ova 

and  they  will  snap  at  and  even  swallow  oright  are  fertilized,  and    by  far  the  greater   number  of 

objects.     In  the  spawning  season  they  cease  those  which  hatch  pensh  before  thev  are  at  aU  able  to 

v       u  for  food,  yet  will  usually  take  bait.     Not-  take  care  of  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  artificial 

I        iding  its  voracity  it  is  on  the  whole  a  dainty   fertilization  and  care  of  tne  youn^  in  their  early  stages 

1       must  be  fished  for  with  the  flesh  it  prefers,    must  have  great  idlucnce  upon  uie  actual  increase  of 

n      the  feeding-season  one  school  seems  to  live  the  species. 

ih  w^e  kind  of  food,  and  another  on  another  kind ;       Extent  of  Fishery. — ^The  cod-fishery  is  the  most 
ishermen  speak  of  the  clam-school,  the  herring-  important  of  the  &heries  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
vlf  and  the  squid-school,  and  will  pay  hich  prices  North  America,  and  is  carried  on  at  various  points 
die  bait  on  which  the  fish  are  feedmg.     Mr.  Earll  between  Greenland  and  Cape  Cod.     It  is  difficult  to 
B  his  belief  that  this  is  not  of  so  much  importance  estimate  the  exact  amount  taken  in  any  year,  since 
spawning  fish  as  it  is  in  the  feeding-season,    not  only  the  Americans  and  British,   out  also  the 
ji  Uiya\  Sperling  or  young  herring,  fresh  and  French,  engage  largely  in  the  pursuit,  and  there  is  an 
D  herring,  ^resh  and  salt  squid,  fresh  and  salt  extensive  lo^  consumption  of  fresh  cod. 
Liiaden^  <»pelin  (MaUotus  viuosus)^  and  alewives       The  fin^  mention  of  cod-fish  on  the  New  England 
)  pnncipal  bait  used  in  New  England.     On  the  coast  is  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  of  the  ship  Concord, 
.  coast  the  flesh  of  the  salmon  is  used.  in  1602.     Soon  after  this  the  fisnery  commenced,  and 

**  school-fish  '*  which  Hve  in  deep  water  are  very  in  1622  the  ships  brought  out  colonists  who  were  to 
•oiV,  with  small  distinct  spots  on  a  light  back-  engage  in  agriculture  except  during  the  fishing  season. 
;  while  the  shore-fish,  which  are  more  or  less  It  was  not  until  the  be^nninff  of  last  century  that  the 
ry,  less^  active,  and  less  well  fed,  seem  to  have  a  fisheries  became  extensive,    in  1741  Gloucester  owned 
*  nead  in  proportion  to  the  body,  are  in  poorer  70  sail.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
ion,  and  nave  larger  and  less  distinct  spots  on  a  bank  fleet  had  decreased  to  eifht  sail  of  more  than 
Round.  30  tons,  but  the  inshore  grounos  were  fished  by  fully 

Jie  coast   of  North   America   the   **  pasture   200  boats.     In  1819  the  fisheries  were  so  depressed 
i"  of  spawning  fish  makes  its  appearance  about  that  Congress  passed  ''the  bounty  act"  for  their  en- 
I.    The  fish  probably  avera^  from  12  to   couragement     By  1847  the  fleet  had  increased  to  287 
^-.uvu      ,    Exceptional  specimens  attain  a  great  size,    sail,  with  an  segregate  of  12,354  tons.     The  Cape 
{  jca  in  1883  near  Portland  measured  5   feet  Ann  fishermen  first  visited  the  famous  George's  Bank 

L       I       n  length,  and  weighed  100  pounds,  and  there   about  1830,  and  by  1850  this  was  a  favorite  resort  for 
■      lentic  record  of  a  fish  caught  off*  Cape  Cod  in  both  the  cod  and  halibut  fleets.     In  the  spring  of  1879 
ly,  1878,  that  weighed  107  pounds  after  evis-   there  were  39  fishing-firms  at  Gloucester  and  378  ves- 
4  Oy  whdch  is  equivalent  to  125  pounds  ' '  round. ' '    gels  of  over  5  tons  burden,  and  the  total  number  of  fish- 

principal    enemies  of  the  cod  are  dog-fish,   ing-vessels  belonging  to  Cape  Ann  was  about  415  sail 
1       oeason  or  spawning  appears  to  be  somewhat  pro-       Other  banks  frequented  are  Brown's  Banks,  Lk 
]        d,  for  the  nrst  ripe  female  seen  during  the  season  Have,  Quereau,  Western  and  the  Grand  Banks  of 
J78-79  was  taken  Sept  2,  and  even  in  the  June  Newfoundland.  ^  j  .      i         j 

iring  some  had  not  finished  oviposition.  This  is  In  1 867  the  tonnace  of  vessels  engaged  m  the  coa- 
1  inted  for  by  the  vast  number  of  eggs,  of  which  fishery  of  the  United  States  was  44,567  tons,  and  that 
4i  a  sm^  portion  are  ripe  when  the  female  com-  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery  31,498  tons.  For 
uuoestolay.  A  21 -pound  fish  has  2,700,000  eggs,  a  many  years  the  cod  and  mackerel  licenses  have  not 
i9-poiiiid  one  9,100,000.  The  largest  number  ofeggs  been  issued  separately,  the  highest  tonnage  m  these 
finmd  in  a  series  of  seven  haddock  was  1,840,000,  the  two  fisheries  being  in  1873,  when  it  reached  109,519 
emalkst  169,000.  The  pollack  may  have  more  than  tons.  In  1880  it  had  fallen  to  77,538.  and  m  1886  it 
4,000  000  e«gs.  was  only  49,226,  of  which  26,500  tons  belonged  to  the 

ilrJ^WbT/Vopo^ahiw.— The   artificial  culture  of    cod  fishery.     This  included  365  vessels,  with  crews 
nod  was  commenced  in  this  country  in  1878.     As  the   aggregating  4800.  These  vessels  were  valued  at  $1,405,- 
I     s      at,  at  a  varying  depth,  near  the  surface,  the   000,  and  the  catch  offish  at  $1,840. 000.     In  1890  there 
ipparatus  which  was  found  most  satisfactory  were  imported    into    the  United    States   of  dried, 
ou  w/  a  row  of  buckets  connected  by  a  pole,  and   smoked,  and  pickled  cod  (including  haddock,  hake, 

motion,  backwards  and  forwards,  by  a  steam-   and  pollock)  12,750,312  lbs.,  valued  at  $409,388  ;  and 
They  are  thus  swunc  through  about  90**,  and  exported  17,030,019  lbs.,  valued  at  $793,186. 
»ogement  of  valves  ana  dits  permits  a  free  cir-       The  census  of  1880  showed  the  quantity  of  cod-fish 
Hin.of  water  among  the  ova.     During  the  first  landed    in    Gloucester    to    be.  36,665,620    lbs.    of 
I  aoparatos  was  used  more  than  70  per  cent  cured  fish,  which,  at  the  low  average  ot  three  cents 
,  developed  to  young  cod-fish,  and  half  a  per   pound,    would   have   a   total   v^ue   of  about 

placed  in  the  sea  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  $1,100,000.    This  quantity  of  cmred  fi«i  jepresenta 
Min  all  were  placed  in  tlu  w.au  the...    not  far  ^om  91,650,()()0  lbs.   ^f  round  &t 
ibers  at  Wood^s  Holl.    TIk  InUv-i  ^i^io-   weight  of  fresh  and  salted  cod-fish  brought  mto  tha 
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same  port  in  the  year  ending  May  31, 1883,  was  about  tabs,  bat  one  set  of  men  np  open  the  fiih,  «lilell« 
44,800,000  lbs.,  and  in  the  same  year  nearly  9,000,000  rest  take  out  the  liyers  and  roea,  wUdi  tbef  Hie,  al 
lbs.  of  hake,  pollack,  haddock,  cusk,  and  other  gadoid  remoTe  the  viaoenL  Most  of  the  ^**MoA  m  Idn 
fishes  were  landed  at  the  same  port;  besides  about  into  Boston.  PoHack  are  also  taken  in  bfiemuMlilai^ 
2,500,000  lbs.  of  cod  and  allied  nshes  imported  from  more  than  2,000,000  pounds  beiog  euiied  HitoGii» 
Maine,  and  more  than  3,000,000  from  the  British  oester  in  a  single  year. 
proyinces.  God-fish  tfre  abundant  around  the  ooaito  of  Qnil 

The  exports  of  dried  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  watera  of  those  uwUhi 
and  Labrad<n',  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1882,  were  are  supplied  with  a  large  number  of  olher  gadoik 
1,463,439  quintals,  of  the  value  of  as  many  pounds  The  Dogger  Bank,  and  Rockall,  off  the  OiScr  Ht- 
sterling.  To  this  must  be  added  1457  quintals  of  green  brides,  are  celebrated  localitiea  for  this  fish.  On  Aft 
cod-fish,  4254  tunsofcod-liyer  oil,  worth  about  $597, 100.  Norwegian  coast  are  the  Loffoden  fisheriei  neartb 
83  tuns  of  cod  blubber,  10  barrels  of  cod  roes,  ana  Westfiord,  and  the  Romsdals  fisheriea  between  Ekil 
^»*2  i>tiekacrcs  of  cod  sounds  and  tongues.    These  ex-  and  the  Tix>ndbjems  Fjord. 

ports  are  entirely  from  the  catch  of  1881.    The  more       The  cod  come  to  spawn  on  the  ooa8t4xuiki^  tb 
recent  statistics  of  the  cod  fishery  do  not  differ  very  water  of  which  has  been  wanned  by  the  GiJfStiw 
materially  from  those  above  given.  Along  the  coasts  of  Finmarken  the  ood  approaehdM 

The  cod-fisherv  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  insignificant  coast  to  devour  the  capelin  (a  specieB  of  tronlX  ■! 
beside  that  of  the  Atlantic,  but  this  does  not  arise  are  taken  from  March  to  May,  during  whidi  pmi 
irom  any  scarcity  of  the  fish,  which  is  stated  to  abound  about  66,000  persons  gather  to  fish,  or  boy  and  pn- 
among  the  numerous  islands  of  the  north-west  coast,  pare  the  catch.  The  cod-fisheiy  in  Nonray  seoHll 
but  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  extensive  market,  nave  existed  from  time  immemoriaL  but  is  snlyeetll 
The  expense  of  transcontinental  freight,  and  the  great  fluctuations.  In  1873  the  total  oideh  was  aloik 
smallness  of  the  population  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  49,500,000  fish,  having  a  value  on  the  fidiing-grooli 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  practically  limit* the  mar-  of  $4,240,000.  In  1877  the  yield  was  the  moat  ahn- 
ket  to  the  Pacific  States,  though  small  quantities  have  dant  of  which  we  have  record,  amountiQg  to  70,0001,0(10 
been  sent  to  South  America  and  Australia.  The  fish-i  fish,  worth  on  the  spot  $6,300,000.  In  Uie  yearcy- 
ery  was  commenced  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  ing  March  5,  1881,  the  total  catdi  of  the  aanngm 
that  time  the  salted  fish  sold  at  nine  cents  per  pound,  fisheries  was  onlv  13,000,000  cod,  and  in  the  two  wm- 
At  the  present  time  the  best  case  cod  is  quoted  at  from  ceeding  years  this  amount  was  further  redooed  ll 
three  and  a  half  to  four  cents  per  pound.  The  total  5,500,000  and  6,000,000.  In  1877.  4567  boats,  maaBei 
catch  brou^'ht  to  San  Francisco  in  1878  was  about  1500  by  21,287  men,  were  engaged  at  tae  LofiToden  Uoli 
tons  ;  i  n  1 879,  1  S(KJ  tons.    During  the  year  1 882,  1 1 ,  697  fishery. 

packages  of  cod  were  exported  from  San  Francisco  ;  Methods  of  Fishery, — On  the  coast  of  AlaAa  the 
of  these  8057  went  to 'Australia,  and  1486  to  the  Sand-  cod-fishery  is  usually  carried  on  at  depths  of  firoB  M 
wich  Islands.  to  15  fathoms,  but  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  vktn 

The  principal  cod-fishing-grounds  on  the  American  angle-lines  are  used  exclusively,  depths  of  40  to  51 
Pacific  coast  are  at  the  Shumagin  Islands,  to  which  ves-  fathoms  are  fished.  When  the  depto  is  not  too  bM^ 
sels  of  1 20  tons  are  sent.  Larger  vessels,  up  to  350  and  there  are  no  rocks,  trawl-lines  are  used  in  AUa 
tons,  are  sent  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  which  furnishes  These  are  lines  often  600  fathoms  long^  to  wUek  a 
rather  the  larger  half  of  the  fish.  The  vessels  which  number  of  hooks  are  secured  hy  shorterlines  at  i'  " 
run  to  the  Snumagin  Islands  occasionally  take  two  a  yard  apart  Several  are  paid  out,  the  end  of 
trips,  but  those  which  go  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea  make  but  bemg  indicated  by  a  buoy.  An  angle-line  bean 
one,  leaving  in  March  or  Ai)ril,  and  returning  from  hooKS,  kept  apart  by  a  piece  of  wire,  and  has  a  hmy 
June  to  October.  The  full  cargo  of  a  vessel  of  120  weight  attached.  The  fisherman  stands  ereet  intfts 
tons  is  75,000  fish.  boat,  and  manages  t¥ro  lines,  one  on  endi  aide   A 

The  winter  fishery  for  the  capture  of  the  haddock  is  skilful  fisherman  will  catch  from  500  tA  lOOO  a 
carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Gloucester  and   when  fish  are  plentiful,  and  is  paid  abonl         oer  i 
Portland,  though  to  some  extent  ))articipated  in  by   The  fish  are  neaded,  split,  evisoerati      muu 
vessels  firom  Portsmouth,  Swampscottj  and  Bost^^n.    ''pickle*'  or  salt  until  they  arrive  m  fui< 

It  is  of  com paratively  recent  oriffin,  datmg  back  alnmt  Francisco,  when  they  are  dried    in    » 
thirty  years.     The    principal   haddock  fisheries   are  erected  for  the  purpose.     Some^  of  the  mn 

located  north  of  Cape  Cod,  but  the  fish  is  taken  oti  all  dried  in  bulk  and  then  piled,  as  is  done  <      Mie  A 
the  in-shore  ledges  and  on  the  nearest  of  the  ofi'-shore  tic,  but  are  kept  in  pickle  in  tanksof  ledvruud 
banks,  from  south  of  Sable  Island  Bank  to  Sandy  Hook,   and  dried  when  requiied.    It  is  chiimed  t       1  v 

The  depth  at  which  it  is  taken  varies  from  25  to  90  fath-  suits  are  thus  obtain^  contrary        w     * 
oms,butisusuallymore  than  30  fathoms.  The  vessels  of   pickle-curing  in    New  England,     j.        J* 
the  winter  haddock  fleet  are  usually  the  staunchest  and  i)acked  in  ^xes,  are  known  as  "• 
swiftest  of  those  whicL  in  summer,  are  engaged  in  t<ize  are  made  into  bundles,  wl        t. 
the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries.     The  fish  are  taken  divcjited  of  skin,  fins,  and  ^ 
with  trawls,  which  are  coiled  in  tubs,  each  tub  contain-  nacked  in  cases,   and  sold  as      « 
ing  about  500  hooks,  set  3J  feet  apart.     The  best  bait  31uch  of  this  work  is  done  by  bo 
is  salted  slivers  of  menhaden,  but  fresh  herring  is  also  also  largely  prepared  on  the  A  «  « 

used.   The  haddock  vessels  never  anchor  while  fishing:      The  angle-lhue  and  traid  Ok^     i 
the  dories  are  dropped  and  picked  up,  then  dropped  varying  greatly  in  length  and  in  m«i 
again  to  haul  in  their  Unes,  and  a^ain  picked  up  with  of  the  hooks,  are  the  most 
their  fish,  the  vessel  all  the  time  keepmg  under  sail,    for  the  capture  of  ood.     lu  u 
The  process  of  dressing  differs  entirely  from  that  of   water  and  on  an  even  b       m  Ihn 
dressmg  cod.  as  there  are  no  dressing-tables  or  dressing-  result    The  trai 
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baoys  and  anchoFB  attaoHed  to  each  end  of  the  line,  in  1846^  providing  for  tlie  oodifioatipc  9f  both  thi 

•ad  are  taken  up  at  daybreaL    Aiiother  engine  or  aabi^tiTe  and  reme£al  law ;  and  legation  to  efieui 

doaliuution,  now  much  used,  is  the  gill-net    Gill-nets  tlie  constitntional  provision  was  earned  out  in  1847, 

wwe  not  intiodnced  in  Norway  before  1685,  and  it  wherebv  two    commissions,   oedled    respectively  the 

m9B  Vmg  before  they  came  into  general  use,  though  '"I^mctice"  and  the  **Code"  Commission,  Wb-e  eon- 

tndiBpensaUe  when^  the^  cod  does  not  bite.     A  boat  stituted.    It  was  known  that  David  Dudlev  Field  was 

when  complete  carries  six  men  and  a  boy.    Each  man  the  originator  and  the  chief  promoter  of  tne  constita 

*^~~  10  nets,  and  each  net  is  from  18  to  20  fathoms  tional  and  legislative  movement  toward  codiucation^ 


long,  and  10  to  13  feet  deep,  with  meshes  2.8  to  3.2  and  he  became  one  of  the  commissioners,  havingfor 
faMmes  square.  They  are  kept  upright  with  glass  balls  his  associates  Arphaxad  Loomis,  David  OrahamTwil- 
oovered  with  knotted  tarred  cord,  and  are  joined  in  liam  Curtis  Noyes,  and  Alexander  Bradford. 
fines  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  forming  fences  300  to  The  codes  of  procedure,  civil  and  criminal,  were 
400  &thoms  long.  The  nets  are  dropped  in  the  fullv  completed  and  reported  by  1850,  a  portion  of  the 
erening,  and  taken  up  in  the  morning.  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  having  been  adopted,  as  be- 

Cod  gill-nets  have  recently  been  introduced  at  fore  stated,  in  1848.  The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
CHoimster,  Mass.,  with  some  advantage  in  certain  although  before  the  legislature  and  the  executive  oo 
«ODdition&  The  nets  cannot  be  safely  set  upon  a  various  occasions,  was  not  finally  enacted  until  1881. 
looky  bottom,  but  when  set  upon  a  dear  bottom  seem  The  reforms  effectuated  by  these  codes  are  the  aboli- 
to  oatdi  fish  that  are,  on  the  average,  larger  than  those  tion  of  the  distinction  between  legal  and  e(][uitable 
taken  by  the  trawlers.  As  there  is  no  bait  bill  to  pav,  practice,  and  the  simplification  of  procedure  m  gen- 
(he  profits  are  larger  upon  the  same  quantity.     In  end. 

lOTgn  weather  the  nets  are  not  successmL  Seines  or  With  reference  to  the  codification  of  the  substantive 
bottom  nets  have  been  in  late  years  introduced  with  law,  there  was  so  much  difficulty  that  it  was  not  until 
•oooeBB  in  the  Loffoden  Islands.  ^  ^  1865  and  1866  that  completed  civil  and  penal  codes 

The  common  fishing  dory,  in  use  in  America,  is  a  were  reported  to  the  legislature.  The  civil  code,  em- 
flnt-bottomed  ^* lap-streak']  boat,  with  sharp  proj'ect-  bracing  the  law  of  personal  and  property  rights,  has 
ing^  bow,  V-shaped  projecting  stern,  and  flaring  sides,  been  passed  by  the  legislature  twice,  but  met  the 
it  IB  13  to  15  feet  long  on  the  water-line.  executive  veto.  A  commission  to  codify  tne  laws  rclatins: 

In  the  Atlantic  fishery  the  fish  are  weighed  as  soon  to  corporations  has  been  recently  formed.  The  penal 
•■  they  are  caught,  and  are  pitched  into  a  tub ;  they  code,  embracing  the  law  of  crimes  and  punishments, 
Ihen  nass  through  the  hands  of  three  men — ^the  after  repeated  failures,  went  mto  effect  Dec.  1,  1882. 
**lieaaer,"  who  severs  the  head  at  the  gills,  and  dits  The  Sunday  provisions  of  the  new  penal  code  created 
die  abdomen  to  the  vent;  the  ^^  gutter,"  who  seizes  much  dissatisfactio::  on  account  of  tneir  strict  en  force- 
die  fidi  as  it  falls  into  the  tub  and  removes  the  viscera,  ment  in  New  York  city,  although  similar  enactments 
fmtdng  the  fivers  into  a  barrel  on  one  side,  and  tbe  had  been  on  the  statute  books  lor  half  a  century,  but 
lOM  into  a  barrel  on  the  other;  and  the  ^^  splitter,"  not  enforced.  A  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
viio  takes  up  the  fish  as  they  are  thrown  on  a  table  chapter  relating  to  Sunday  observance  has  since 
hf  the  gutter,  and  dexterous|[y  cuts  out  the  Imck-bone  prevailed,  and  no  important  change  in  the  social  con- 
aad  opens  the  fish,  sUding  it  mto  a  tab  of  water,  where  ditions  oi  Sunday  is  observable  as  attributable  to  the 
lb  fa  washed.  penal  code. 

"Pickle-curing  '*  is  done  on  shore.  The  fish  are  The  influence  of  the  New  York  Codes  in  law  reform 
bheed  in  butts  with  salt  and  brine  for  two  weeks,  and  codification  throughout  the  Englishnspeaking  world 
After  this  they  are  dried  for  a  day  or  two  and  sent  to  has  been  so  marked  as  to  demand  especial  notice.  Their 
Bttket  This  mode  ^ves  inferior  results  to  ^*  kench-  ori^nation  marked  the  inauguration  of  a  reform  is 
enring."  In  ^'kenchmg  "  the  fish  are  salted  in  piles,  jurisprudence  which  has  extended  to  England,  India^ 
either  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  on  the  fioor  of  a  fish-  Australia,  and  more  than  half  of  the  United  States  of 
Iwiiae.  Each  fish  is  plac^  bade  downward,  so  that  America.  By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  the  juris- 
ihe  fldt  as  it  dissolves  wiU  pass  through  the  body.  To  diction  of  courts  in  law  and  equity  was  united  upon 
inepare  for  market,  they  are  thorou^hlv  washed  and  the  principles  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Procedure  of 
eerobbed  and  plaoedi  on  the  fiakes  until  dry.  1848.    The  provisions  of  this  code  have  been  substan- 

XJsoaUy  250  to  400  cod-fi^  give  one  barrel  of  liver,  tially  adopt^  in  the  following  States  and  Territories: 
but  700  to  1100  are  sometimes  ne^ed.  Two  to  two  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentuckv,  Indiana,  Wisconsin^  lowa^ 
endahalfbanelsof  fiver  yield  a  barrel  of  oil  in  some  Minnesota.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  California, 
eaMons,  but  in  others  four  or  five  barrels  are  re9uired.    Oregon,  >lississippi.  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina, 

The  oil  that  comes  away  easily  is  pale,  and  is  that  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Washington,  Arizona.  Utah, 
wbioh  is  ohieflv  used  in  medicine.  The  purest  and  best  Idaho,  M.ontana,  Wyominff,  ana  Dakota.  The  code 
ii  piooored  while  the  fivers  are  fresh.  The  fivers  are  of  criminal  procedure  has  oeen  adopted  substantially 
dien  vut  to  cook  and  the  pale  brown  oil  first  extracted,  bv  Indiana,  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Miimesota,  Kansas, 
and  then  the  inferior  brown  oil,  which  is  principally   Nebraska,   Nevada,  California,  Oregon,    Kentucky, 

led  by  tanners.  Arkansas,.  Washington,  Arizona.  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 

The  value  of  the  roe  has  recently  declined,  so  that   tana,  Wyoming,  and  Dakota.    Tne  code  of  civil  rights 

toet  of  the  off-shore  fishermen  do  not  save  them,  and  the  pemd  code,  wiUi  sfifl^t  modifications,  have 
The  aonnds  are  dried  for  tilie  manufacture  of  gelatine,  been  adopted  in  Cahfomia.  The  tendency  of  modem 
and  also  for  food.  In  ike  latter  case  they  are  mixed  jurisprudence  in  England  and  America  seems  to  be 
widi  the  to  (w.  N.  L.)       strongly  in  fieivor  of  the  complete  codification  of  the 

OODB.— X  ion  of  the  laws  governing  the    kw,  such  as  prevails  in  Continental  Europe. 

j».    ]  -Bu     ing  world  received  its  first  (a.  p.  a) 

y^  •  XMument  in  the  New  York       CODICIL^  in  law,  a  supplement  or  addition  to  a  wiB, 

%j>      vf  Civil  Procedure  enacted  in  either  changing  the  dispositions  of  the  will,  partly  fB' 
A  yiovision  was  inserted  in  the  re-  voking  the  same,  or  making  new  provisions  regardin§ 
Oou^otioii  of  that  State,  adopted  the  testator's  esUte. 
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Id  order  to  tie  valid  and  effectua?  d  coditil  must  be 
executed  with  the  aanie  furmalities  rcmiired  in  the  case 
of  a  will.  When  oo  executed  a  codicil  will  be  deeiced 
part  of  a  will,  and  will  be  construed  with  it  as  one  in- 
BtrumcDt.  When  a  duJy-eiecuted  codicil  is  attached 
or  refers  to  a  pa^  defectively  executed  us  a  will,  the 
effect  will  be  to  give  operation  to  tbcvhole  aa  one  iit- 
■tniment.  The  effoot  of  a  oodiml  to  a  will  is  aJao  la 
republish  the  will  as  of  the  game  date  of  the  codicil 

There  ma^  be  numerous  codicils  to  the  same  wilL 
The  effect  of  each  of  them  upon  prior  codipile  either  at- 
tached or  referred  to  is  the  same  as  upon  the  will  itself. 
Such  prior  codicils  will  be  validated  if  defectively  ex- 
eoutea,  and  will  be  considered  as  republished. 

It  is  not  competent  fur  a  will  executed  in  due  form 
to  proTidu  for  the  payment  of  such  legacies  as  uay 
thereafU^r  be  bequeathed  by  codicils  informally  execute, 
nnco  all  such  papers  arc  testamenta^'i  and  must  be 


CODLIN  MOTH  {Carpoeapia  jxmtondla,  L.). 
-^The  codlin  moth  is  the  most  important  of  the 
fruit  enemies  of  this  conntrj'.  It  ia  not  indiKenoua, 
bnt  was  imported  from  Europe,  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  gradually  spreading  west,  nntjl  of 
lat*  years  it  has  been  doing  most  damage  in  Califor- 
nia. The  moth  belongs  to  the  Tortnddffi  or  leaf- 
rollers,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  epring,  near  the  bloa- 
■om  end  of  the  fruit,  as  soon  as  thu  has  well  set.    The 


thioiigli  the  &IL  remainfng  in  tba  ooeota  m  Ihm, 
however,  throninont  tliQ  vinttf,  asd  ady  tanrfhi» 
ingto  pupse  in  the  spring.  ftniBStompnl^vdi 
HttJed  bv  recent  inreMigitioiM  tbit  Aa  vonM  At 
migrate  from  one  qiple  t«  aBodiar,  fmjxwMs  lilfc  Hi 
earlf  brood,  and  tJut  the  wisd-ftDi  an  in  tin  Bifodk 
of  instances  deserted  before  tha  ftmt  &Ba.  Thi 
diminishes  the  valae  of  the  oU  mnadr  of  tn^i 
swine  into  the  orchard  to  derrmir  the  ftlhn  ap|dK 
The  codlin  moth  is  not  oonfined  to  dta  mill,  hi 
breeds  freely  in  the  pear,  the  qninoo,  and  tbe  ^^ 
'e,  and  It  has  even  been  Imd  froa  peac^Ml 

Eis.  and  also  from  the  pulp  of  a  acnnr  taan  (&«•- 
rpa  jnimoiee^ 

Renudia. — ^Wnererer  the  anhfeot  of  t  i ' 

been  extennvely  discussed,  oonoert  <^  » 
Ihoroogh  tue  of  vooUen  or  pa        faai 
recommended.    These  bands  an  u 
tmnk,  two  to  a  tree^  one  near       ]  u^i-  ■,m  u 
crotch,  the  object  bemg  to  affi>ru  i      a  1 

the  worms  to  spin  np,  where  ttter      ■  m  < 
and  destroj'ed.     One  tadc  to  a  1     lu        i      u  \^ 
ends  is  euffioient,  and  i  n  i 

soaked  in  hot  water,  ur  j  ukii       i  > 

wringer.    He  cost  of  thus  im 
been  placed  at  2  oente  a  tna  fih 
4  cents  for  the  woollen  eoea,  auu 
satisfactory. 

The  bands  should  be  pheed  on  the 
die  of  Ma;^  and  examined  weeUj  tiin 
mer.     Synnging  the  afaont  tin. 

moths  are  l^ing  theoi         ■  or  w  >  ■ 

ting,  with  a  veiy  weaL  ..        n  »*  rq 
London  piiTpl&  has  been  fwi        effe        I        > 
tive,  and  m^  be  i>raotiBed  ■  L  ■■ 

worms  with  litlle  risk  of  tbb  »•      u  «i 
fruit    Hie  ieas  dangerona  n      ki      «■■, 
referable  under  ordinair  dro>  'j 

bark  should  be  soraped  on  (dd  i 

Qie  larvte  that  have  span  op  nuu  leL-w 

other  shelter  in  rooms  where  app^a  ■  • 
should  be  destroyed  in  eartj  api  t^. 
hot  water. 

Several  birds,  ^r  the  eraat         (t 

and  the  down;  wuuu)ii  no  oofc 

devour  their  contents,  w 
and  a  few  ■ 


CbrjroeopM  jxmumdla;  a,  iwtloo  of  Infertad  apple:  h. 
point  of  entranca  ;  t,  Isrra ;  d,  cbryulls ;  /,  f,  moth  at 
reit  uid  with  wEtiga  eiDuided ;  i,  eoooon,  oatDral  liae:  A, 
head  aad  fint  Joint  of  larva,  eolsrged. 

brva,  hatching,  works  its  way  directly  to  the  core,  and 
nv^  near  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  making  tlie  large 


the  ground,  crawling  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and 
spinnme  a  slight  olken  cocoon  under  the  shelter  of 
bark  sedes  or  in  other  convenient  crevico.  If,  bow- 
ever,  as  IB  frequently  the  case,  the  apple  has  not  fallen, 
the  larva  wawls  part-way  down  the  trunk,  and  pu- 
pates in  a  umilar  manner.  Id  mid-summer,  the  pupa 
State  lasts  only  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  and  the  moths, 
afler  pairing,  lay  the  eggs  for  a  second  generation  of 
worms    which  isue  from  the  fruit  and  spin  up  all 


Chanlwgn  _ „ 

— „  the  mtm,  kn 

4th  and  5th  Entomologigal  Baport  (h 
MisBooii. 

fires  and  Kghtaand  bottkarfn 
up  b  the  trees  are  repeatodl*  mo 
act  people,  who  mistake  otnar 
Experiment  shows  that  tbe  ood 
dably  attracted  by  these  meana, ,    ■. 
trary  many  of  its  natnial  enenuto  >     i 
and  destroyed. 

The  pasturing  of  sheep  in  an  Inftlm! 
be  recommmded.  Ui 

COERCION  (Lat  oxnm^  ft 
press  together ;  to  leatrain).    It  ■> 
nally  referred  only  to  fiwee 
son  from  dmng  anything  imv  ■» 
also  indudea  oompnlsion  to  do  wk 
synonymous  with  diartK. 

CoeroioD  maybe  postiTC       a 
direct  ooenuon  takes  plaoe  ^>         ■ 
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pelled  to  do  or  to  rofrain  from  doing  some  COFFIN,  Sir  Isaac,  Bart  (175^1839),  a  British 
^;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  admiral,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  jMay  16,  1759, 
it^^'a  enemies  and  is  crmi pelled,  by  a  jnstfear  the  son  of  tho  collector  of  the  port,  a  loyalist  gentle- 
to  aen'e  against  it.  Presumed  coercion  takes  man  of  a  Nantucket  family,  in  1 773  young  Coffin 
1  any  person,  legally  under  subjection  to  an-  entered  the  British  nav}r  as  a  midshipman,  serving 
idutred,  in  consecjuence  of  such  subjection,  to  under  his  patron.  Admiral  Montague,  and  under 
contrary  to  his  will ;  as  when  a  nianied  wo-  Admirsd  Arouthnot.  In  1778  he  was  made  a  lieutcn- 
tnpany  with  her  husband  commits  an  oii'ence  ant,  and  in  1781  he  took  part  in  an  action  off  Cape 
iuise.  In  such  case  the  law  prunnm-^  that  Ilcnry  against  the  French  fleet  He  was,  in  that  year, 
under  her  husband's  coercion,  and  not  of  hci  promotea  to  be  a  commander,  and  in  1782,  under 
rill.  ,  .     .     Admiral  Hood,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  between 

will,  or  rather  the  free  exercise  of  will,  is  Rodney  and  Do  Grasse.  In  1788  he  was  deprived  of 
bo  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  the  comple-  his  commission,  and  went  to  Brabant,  where  he  took 
sontract,  a  person  coerced  into  either  ban  no  service  on  the  popular  side,  but  was  soon  restored  to 
e  subject,  and  is  therefore  not  held  as  re-   his  former  rank  in  the  British  navy,  his  sentence  being 

reversed.  In  1790  he  was  made  post-captmn.  Dis- 
BID^.  ^  the  honey-creepers,  a  family  of  abled  by  an  iiyury  received  in  trying  to  rescue  a  drown- 
serine  birds  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer-  inj^  man.  h';  was  put  in  charge  oi  a  niival  depot  at 
ally  the  West  Indies.  They  are  small  birds,  Ixjith,  and  afterwards  performed  similar  duties  in 
ir  or  five  inches  long,  of  varied  bright  colors.  Corsica,  at  Lisbon  and  at  rort  Mahon.  In  1 804  he  was 
ted  wings,  short  tail,  and  very  acute  bill  made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  a  baronet ;  in 
lonff  as  tne  head,  usually  decurved;  tho  igo8  a  vice-admiral,  in  1814  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
;ed  for  honey-sucking,  cleft,  or  brushy  at  the  in  1830  admiral  of  the  white.  He  sat  in  parliament 
primaries  nine.  The  family  is  scarcely  d is-  for  Ilchester,  1818-26.  In  1826  he  visited  Nantucket 
[from  the  Dacnitias,  and  is  also  related  to  and  founded  the  *'  Coffin  school,"  which  he  afterwards 
lean  Sf/lctadidce,  There  are  about  40  specica.  endowed.  The  Magdalen  Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
r  of  the  genera  Ccsreba^  Diahmi^  and  Cer-  Lawrence,  were  granted  to  him,  and  are  now  the 
e  of  the  last  (C.  bahammng)  occurs  in  Flor-  property  of  his  heirs.  He  died  at  Cheltenham,  Eng* 
1 18  4}  inches  long,  dark  brown  above,  white    land.  July  23,  1839. 

'Jk  a  white  line  over  the  eye,  and  white  COGALNICEANU,  Michael,  a  Roumanian  states- 
the  wings  and  tail ;  the  breast  and  rump  man  and  historian,  was  bom  in  1806.  At  an  early  age 
of  the  wings  bright  yellow ;  the  bill  and    he  was  appointed  to  a  newly  founded  professorship  of 

the  eyes  blue.  (e.  c.  )  national  history  at  Jassy.    In  1 834  he  traveUcd  through 

E  TREE,  Kentockt  Coffee,  is  in  botany  Germany  and  France,  gathering  material  for  his  //«- 
dfu  Qmadeim^—Gymnoclfidiut  being  derived  tain  de  la  Valachie  etaela  MMaxie^  which  appeared 
Qreek  words  sij^ifying  naked  branches,  the  in  1837.  On  his  return  to  Moldavia  he  founded  the 
peculiar  in  making  coarse  leadins:  shoots,  but  review  La  Dade  Uttiraire.  and  assisted  in  establishing 
.de-branches.  The  leading  bud  does  not  ma-  a  national  drama.  He  also  published  a  collection  of 
the  next  spring  two  buds  below  push  into  historical  documents  under  the  tide  Ardiiva  rfmui- 
id  thus  in  a  geometrical  ratio  the  subsequent  nesca  (1841]),  and  gathered  from  the  monasteries  of  the 
ide.  It  is  singular  that  very  little  more  has  country  ancient  Roumanian  chronides,  which  he  edited 
i  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tree  than  was  given  under  the  title  Letopixitz  (1845;  2d  ed.  Bucharest, 
IX  in  his  North  American  Sylva^  issued  in  1872).  He  was  also  the  founder  of  several  journals, 
)art  of  the  century.  So  recent  a  work  as  Dr.  the  most  important  of  which,  Le  Progrhs,  forced  the 
cher*8  Resmirces  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  government  to  tiie  emancipation  of  the  gj'psy  serfs.  In 
lases  it  wholly  without  notice.  It  is  a  legu-  Sept,  1857,  he  was  a  member  of  the  divan  (ut/toc,  ordered 
mt,  not  far  removed  from  the  honey  locust,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of 
I  Canada,  where,  frx)m  its  stumpy  appearance,    the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  wtien  this  was 

French  settlers  called  it  chixy)t,  extending  accomplished,  in  1859,  by  the  election  of  his  friend, 
ugh  the  whole  district  bounded  by  the  Ohio  Alexander  Couza,  as  prince  of  both  states,  Cogalni- 
isKivers.  It  is  most  at  home  in  Kentucky,  ceanu  took  part  m  all  the  important  acts  of  the  new 
3ed  attempts  to  use  it  when  coffee  could  not  administration.  He  reduced  the  laws,  both  civil  and 
d  to  its  common  na.me.     Michaux  says  the   criminal,  to  uniformity,  introduced  a  system  of  educa- 

Qsed  in  housebuilding  and  cabinetmaking.  tion,  ana  founded  the  University  of  Jassy.  In  1864 
\  to  be  hard  and  solid,  and  to  have  good  qual-  he  was  made  president  of  the  cabinet,  but  the  discon- 
ttention  has  not  been  directed  to  it  It  grows  tent  producea  by  the  radical  changes  he  had  intro- 
[ly,  and  some  have  recommended  it  for  plant-  ducea  into  the  usages  of  the  country  compelled  him 
I V  places  near  the  sea-coast.  The  bark  is  very  to  retire  a  year  later.  Under  Prince  Charles  he  was 
,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  of  use  again  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  minister  of  internal 
k    As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  in  some  degree  affairs,  from  Nov. ,  1 868,  to  Jan. ,  1870.     In  1 876,  when 

it7  with  cultivators.  When  planted  so  as  the  liberal  party  again  returned  to  power,  Cogalniceami 
laterfered  with  by  other  trees,  it  will  make  a  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post  he 
\n  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  40  feet  high  held  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  He  was  afler- 
iiichin|[,  then  making  a  dense  round  head  of  wards  for  a  short  time  ambassador  to  France,  and  he 
leaaty  m  park  sceneir.  In  its  native  woods  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  but 
BachcB  more  than  hair  these  proportions.  It  was  unable  to  prevent  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to 
ihle  aa  havins  no  close  relatives  and  as  being  Russia.  He  was  elected  senator  by  the  liberal  party 
Q 10  maU  aoustrict  of  country  in  the  United  in  May,  1879.     In  the  discussions  of  the  Danube  ques- 

(t.  h.  )       tion  he  has  resisted  the  policy  of  Austria.    Besides  hii 
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literary  and  political  labors,  in  behalf  of  his  country,  knitting  neecDes,  pios,  pftper,  utea,  uacliiiiery^aBdi 
he  hus  endeavored  to  promote  domestic  manufactures  mat  variety  of  other  goooB ;  it  has  several  hsmkoM 
in  Moldavia.  diurehcs,  aW  high  and  graded  schoob.  three  du^f 

CO(INO\''IT,  in  law,  a  written  confession  of  an  ac-  and  two  weekly  newspapers  ^one  in  French),  cunvcBli^ 
tion  at  law  signed  by  the  defendant  or  his  attorney,  and  Catholic  academies,  ana  pansh  schoota.  ^  A  lam  d^ 
given  to  tlie  plaintiff,  aflcr  receiving  his  declaration  ment  of  the  population  is  French  Cana^Uan.  Fb|MB 
and  before  plea,  acknowledpng  in  substance  the  de-  tion  in  IS70,  15.357;  in  IKWl,  J  9.^4 1 G. 
mand  to  be  just,  and  authorizing  the  plaintiff  to  enter  COHOSH,  Blue  Conosil,  WlllTB  CoHOWl  w 
jud^ent  for  a  sum  named,  either  aUsolutoly  or  upon  hosh  is  an  Indian  name  which,  according  to  RafioMrn 
specified  conditions.  In  full,  c/tnuon't  actionem.  A  was  originally  attached  to  Cavlophyffum  thilktrMtL 
cognovit  differs  from  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  l^,t^ntice  thalictroides  of  Linnceus.  It  belong  to  ibi 
puu^cnt  in  that  the  latter  is  invariably  under  seal  and  natural  order  BeHteruIaceo^  and  derives  its  name  Co* 
IS  given  before  suit  brought  hmhfUum  from  the  appearance  of  the  inflorraccpee, 

COHN,  Ferdinand  Jultus,  a  German  botanist,  wnich  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  leaf-stalk  of  what  Biifct 
was  bom  at  Breslau,  Jan.  24, 1828.  He  was  educated  at  appear  to  be  a  leaf  of  Thalictrum  or  *'  meaduw-ncL" 
Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1850  he  became  a  Friuat"  In  modem  times  it  is  known  as  **blue  ooboeh,'*  horn 
doceiit  of  botany  in  the  Breslau  Univcrsitv.  In  1859  its  blue  berries.  The  rhizome  was  a  popular  Iwfia 
he  was  made  extraordinary  and  in  1872  full  professor,  remedy  for  snake-bites,  and  was  used  in  nuoj  imt 
In  18C6  he  founded  the  institute  of  vegetable  physi-  ders.  Cohosh  is  now  apphed  to  Cimicifvtga  roam— 
ology  of  the  university.  He  has  made  special  studies  formerlv  Actcra  raoenwtay  also  known  as  mi 
in  regard  to  microsco]}ic  vegetation.  Among  his  root,  which  has  fdso  a  good  reputatk>n  in  pi 
books  and  noteworthy  scientific  papers  are  Zf/r  Natur-  WJute  oohodi  is  Actcea  aUja,  (For  full  aooim 
geschidUe  da  I^tococcits  pluvitdls  (I85J) ;  Untenttch'  their  medicinal  uses  see  Griffith's  Medical  Boiatrk 
ungen  iiber  die  EntwickelungitgejtcJiidite  der  mikrosko'  Dr.  Pe^Te  Pon:her*B  Reaourcei  qf  the  Soutkem  j 
pischen  AJgen  und  Pibse  (1854);  Neiie  Unterxiichun'  mul  FortnU,)  fT. 

gen,  Uber  Bakterien  (1872-75);  and  Die  l^anze  (1882),      COKE.— The  immense  areas  of  bitmi 
an  elaborate  nopukr  work  on  botany.    Since  1875  beds  in  the  United  Sta       i 

he  has  edited  BeUrdge  ziir  Biohgie  der  Pflaiizen,    His       lYy  V^      development  of  manufsK;      cb  Litb 
work  on  Bacteria^  translated  by  Dolley,  has  appeared  f^  t^  r!^^  the  production  of  coke  au  aDid 

in  English  (1 881).  Sin  ed)!  extensive  in^os^-     1^  « 

COHNHEIM,    Julius    Frtedrich,    a    German  '  fuel  for  metallui^gical  pur    cr*  uh 

pathologist,  bom  July  20,  1839,  at  Demmin,  Pom-  prominent  factor  in  encouraging  its  lAani 
erania.    He  studied  in  the  Prenzlau  gymnasium,  and  guch  large  scale.    The  Census  report  for^  j 
in  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Wtirzburg,  Greifswald,  the  Iron  and  Steel  industries  shows  that  in  uv 
and  Prague.    He  followed  the  medical  profession  in  ceding  year,  2^,277,545  tons  of  coke  were 
Berlin  for  a  short  time;  became,  in  1864,  assistant  to  in  the  mast-furnaces,  steel-works,  rollu 
Yirchow  in  his  patholoj^cal  institute  connected  with  other  manufactorie&    If  the  oonsomption  ^.  j 
the  Berlin  Charity  Hospital.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  etc.,  wero  added,  the  aggregate  wonld  profa      « 
ordinary  professor  of  pathology  and  pathological  anat-  3,(KX),UU0  tons,  or  150,000,000  bushela,  of 
omy  in  the  University  of  Kiel.     In  1872  he  took  a  oor-  allv  employed  in  the  production  and  man 


responding  professorship  at  Breslau,  and  in  187b  at  iron,  and  this  quantity  is  constantly  beinir  i 
Leij>sic,  becoming  also  director  of  the  Ijcipsic  Institute      As  a  fuel  for  the  blast-fumace^coke 


of  Pathology.     He  has  made  many  original  researches  to  charcoal,  its  open  cellular  structure  pc     l 
rogardinf  tne  boundary  hues  bt*tween  normal   and  more  rapid  oxidation  than  denser  fuels.^    I 
pathological  anatomv  and  histology,  and  in  the  field   anthracite   coal  or  non-ookinff  bitumiw      u 
of  experimental  pathologv.     He  discovered  the  origin   gbundant,  coke  is  mixed  with  tne  char^  Wv  ■• 
of  pus-cornuscles  fn)m  the  white  cells  of  the  blood,    resistance  in  the  ^maoe  and  enoourue  a  gr 


are  ounn 
asBocuted  witl 

,  for,  uUicr 
COIIOES,  a  city  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.    being  equal,  the  calorific  energy  of  a  f ud  is  m 
t^ank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  its   tion  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  oxygen. 
atti.unt,  the  Muhawk,  9  m.  N.  of  Albany  and  3  m.        III.  /^i/ nV^. —Other  thinjra  teing  equal  thi 
>:    AV.  of  Trov.     The  town  of  West  Troy  lies  just   in  the  coke,  theless  nsk  ot  sulnhur  oi  phosMo 
6  K.  of  Cohues ;  and  that  of  Green  Island  is  joined    dangerous  volumes  m  the  resultant  pig-ironn 


connirtH  it  with  the  afljacent  towns;  and  it  is  on  a  some  coals  improves  the  coke ;  m  others,  il  n 

bmnch   of  the  N.   V.  Central   Kuilroad,  and  on  the  WiU'^liing  coal  cames  out  m  the  ppmtion 

Bt^nssclaor  and  Saratoga  Kailroad.     The  Erie  and  the  hydrogenous   matter  which  aids  in  dev^ 

Chauiplain    canals    both     accommodate     shipments,  structure.     The  coke  made  from  it  l  i 

TlioriJ  is  a  scries  of  local  water-power  t^nals.    Cohoes  dense  ;   in  other  words,  in  l     ta 

has  extensive  cotton-mills,  many  factories  for  hosiery  calorific  energy  by  the  densit*  d 

•lid  knit  goods,  large  iron-works,  and  manufactures  of  coal  would  more  than  O' 


of  ash,  except  in  caaee  where  the  b«Ii  is  ex 
ccmve. 

IV,  Uvifontu'tii  of  QnnJily  in  CWI^— The  'black 
ends,"  vhii-h  are  eoiDciimes  made  in  coLinp  ire  worse 
than  tuclusB  in  a  blnsi-iumncc ;  hence  acarolulH  pre 
pared  cuke,  alike  all  thruugh,  is  moat  dcKirabIc  for 
KKular  wiirk.  This  rcRulC  cnn  be  best  obtjined  from 
floa!  inheriting  a  liberal  ratio  of  hydrufrLmms  milter 
to  assure  full  oven  bci<C  and  churou^h  cutkiii^  m  (.\i.ty 
tiart  of  the  i.-har;ge.  Tliiu  is  one  of  the  diKtiugmshing 
leatmes  of  Conncllsville  coke. 

Cuke  is  also  employed  l.irgcly  in  steel  works  fo<m 
dries,  and  for  manufucturing  purpoHca.  At  prcwnt  it 
isnaed  but  little  on  railroads  or  etcaniboits  but  nhcre 
the  former  pass  throu};b  cities,  coke  is  snmctmics  ii''cd 
u  producing  leas  emuke  thun  otlicr  bituminous  fueL 
The  demand  for  ooke  in  the  reduction  oi  the  ores  and 
tlie  manufacture  of  lead,  copper  and  more  precioui 
metals  is  rapidly  increnDin^. 

Ita  manutoctare  is  earned  on  extensively  in  several 
States,  but  Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  production. 
Comparatively  few  bituminous  coals  produce  a  good 
ouality  of  coke,  the  reason  fur  which  our  present 
kDcwIedKc  has  not  determined.  In  all  processes  em- 
plojred  the  object  is  to  expel  gaseoua  elements  and 
ntam  carbon,  but  the  property  of  coking  dues  not 
■eem  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  volatile  matter,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  increase  with  the  amount  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen. 

The  most  careful  analyses  of  cools  show  the  relative 
proportions  of  carbon,  ash,  sulphur,  etc.,  but  do  not 
oetermine  whether  they  will  make  good  cokea  Act- 
ual experiment  is  the  only  reliable  test  Theoretically 
floking  coals  should  vield  coke  enuivalent  in  we  ght  to 
the  carbon  and  ash,  out,  in  actual  coking,  some  hjdro 
ewboDS  are  produced  and  dispersed,  and  a  part  of  the 
carbon  is  consumed.  In  analyses  of  bitummous  coals 
<fae  per  cent  of  ash,  fixed  carbon  and  two-thirds  of 
tbe  sulphur  ore  usually  added  tugcthcr  and  given  as 
the  percentage  of  coke:  this  theoretieal  p  eld,  however 
is  generally  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  results 
obtained  in  practice. 

Coke  made  in  retorts,  in  which  bituminous  cool  is 
placed  for  the  production  of  illuminating  gus,  is  con 
ndered  a  by-product,  and  is  generally  uxed  Jbr  d  mcft- 
tic  pnrposes  or  by  comparatively  small  con  uu  ers, 
bnt  that  prodttced  for  metallurgical  procL-tJcs  is 
made  either  in  open  rides,  bee-hive  ovens,  or  Uolgian 
ovens. 

There  are  of  course  modi&cations  of  the  various 
methods,  but  typical  forma  may  be  descriliod  an  liil' 
km: 

Open  Richt. — The  ooal  is  piled  in  long  iiciips  pbout 
6  feet  in  height,  the  top  being  4  feet  in  iridih.  and 
tbe  sides  sloping  1  to  1.  At  one-third  of  the  ii^^ight 
longitudinal  and  trans^'crse  flues  are  constructed  of 
limip-cual  and  wood,  and  from  these  venitul  tl'ies. 
similarly  furmed,  cunncct  with  the  top  of  the  pile. 
The  pile  is  fired  through  thciic  vertical  flues  and  thF 
progress  of  coking  ia  carefully  watc-hed.  In  from  5  t«j 
8  daj-s  the  procesii  is  complete  and  from  55  to  CO  pel 
aent.  of  the  cual  piled  is  obtained  as  coke.  Owini;  to 
■welling  in  coking  from  TOO  to  1 10  bushels  of  coke  are 
obtained  from  llN>  busbcla  of  coal. 

Bi^hiv.  Ovens  are  made  of  various  sizes,  but  one 
much  approved  is  1 1  feet  in  diiUneler  with  vertical 
■des  for  26  inches,  covered  bv  an  arch  having  a  rise  'jI' 
4  fleet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  TIioko  ovens  are  clmrped 
with  100  bushels  (7CUU  pounds)  of  coal,  and  in  4l:<  hours 


Fio.  1.— AmericBD  Bee-hive  Oven. — Cnsa  Sectioa. 

Scale. 


2  —American  Bee-bive  Oven  —Vertical  Sect  oi 


produce  1 20  bushels  ot  coke  (4N00  i)Ounds),  or  63  pe> 
cent  of  the  weight  of  coal.  Sometimes  coke  is  made 
in  2-1  hours,  and  generally  to  ai*oid  Sabbath  work  larmr 
charges  are  placed  in  the  ovens  Friday  and  coked  tat 
72  hours.  In  but  few  of  these  bee-hive  ovens  is  any 
attempt  made,  so  far  as  is  known,  tu  utilize  the  gaseow 
product. 

Tlif  Belghn  Orrnx  are  rectangular  in  cross  section. 
For  one  impriived  llirm  of  these  oven.a.oce  article  CoKE, 
in  KNCvru)i'*biA  Britannica.  In  these  the  resulUnt 
^ses  arc  employed  to  heat  the  ovens,  so  that  the  yield  is 
increai«'d  and  ei>ke  umoiinting  to  TO  per  ivni.  of  iheeoal 
char;.'pd  is  obtained.  In  all  oven-coking  deep  charges 
give  the  bei't  yield,  but  shallow  eharccs  proiluce  a 
superior  and  tar  more  desirable  coke  tor  metallurgical 

C.ikeoa  ordinarily  produced  contains  from  i  to  13 


eilwd  of  manufiictnre  has  il«  adlierents.    The 
vena  are  most  expensive,  and  give  the  largest 
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yield ;  bnt  nncc  tho  >'<>k<:  is  generally  iiiicDchcd  ontsHc 
of  the  vvcD  it  canica  an  ezoeas  of  niitar.  A  pJ  \iit  of 
Bee-hive  ovens  will  <^st  from  50  to  fiO  per  cent,  of  the 
outUv  required  fur  Di-Ifiiaii  ovenii  uf  <ii(iiul  ciiiiacity, 
Init  the  coke  while  drier  is  less  in  ouaiitity  iliaii  tha 
Belfriui)  ovensi  give.  (.)pett  rieli  ri.ke  is  iimre  free 
froui  water  than  aiiy  otiiur,  on  aeciiuiit  uf  thu  water 
for  tjttcnL-hiiij;  heing  spiJied  in  small  iiuantitits  in  the 
vertical  flucH  in  eumiccciun  with  a  covering  uf  fine  <lu3t 
to  smother  the  Gre. 

■  A  cumpariMD  of  lh«  various  mctlioda  hy  the  Geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvaulu  gives  the  following 
resulta: 


Pkyueal  Pnpertiet  «J  Vvriama  Oakm. 
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A  hard  resonant  coke  with  large  eclU  and  silvery 
Instre  is  most  approved  for  metallurgical  purposes ;  and 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  tne  same  authority, 

E'vca  a  comparison  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cokes,  and  we 
ivc  appended  a  similar  table  of  other  Cokes,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  chemical  anal>'sis : 

Phytieat  Properiie*  oj  Prnntglmmia  Cotei. 


ll*nil.Ti.i  lr.111 
H1hi.1i 


hi. 


Nan.— In  tho  f..i*ic..ine  Mi1>  I  d*nnt>«  ihai  thr  cok*  wu  mada  in 
■pn  plu.  II  1.1  llH'-liiw..i.iH  Mi'l  III  In   ll.-I.Uui  on-iu.    Th>  iwr 

««'  -t  wll'  ll  ih-  iliifiTHi.'r  Irinvn  ih—  iiiinil.-n  bii'i   I'fl     Thii 


The  cole  held  in  best  repute  is  known  u  Comidlh 
ville  coke,  obtiuned  from  a  district  in  WeaUni  Ptm- 
■yjvania,  covering  an  area  of  about  70  square  miki; 
several  other  ookea,  however,  mre  prababljequlija 
good.  f 

The  favor  in  which  the  varioua  methods  of  bub- 
facture  arc  held  is  fairly  shown  by  the  ceoBiis  of  IBKL' 
which  exhibits  the  numoer  of  coke  ovens  in  the  UniM 
States  May  31, 1880,  as  follows:  0728  Bee-hive  cnpa- 
286  Belgian  ovens;  60  of  other  forms,  chiefly  mo£f 
Bee-hive;  42pitBormonnds;  total,  10,116.  Tbe«W-_ 
building  at  that  time  2083  Bee-hive  ;  no  Bdlgiaa;  M 
other  forms,  chiefly  modified  Bee-hive ;  no  pits;  totaL 
2IG3.  Gmndlotal,  12,279.  In tbeConnellsTilleT^te 
above  referred  to  there  were  at  the  close  of  1881 
over  10,000  ovens,  all  of  the  Bee-hive  form ;  b  IflTl 
there  were  2000  ovens  in  this  district  The  aoiinl 
capacity  of  the  coke  ovens  in  tho  United  StsU^ 
allowing  10  per  cent,  as  inactive,  is  not  lev  tka 
5,000,000  tons,  or  250,000.000  bushels. 

The  price  of  ouke  varies  with  the  ccirentwunnMl 
labor,  and  with  the  demand,  the  extiemes  being  Aoa 
ninety  cents  to  four  dollara  per  ton.  Coke  is  nsoillr 
sold  liv  the  ton  of  2000  pound^  or  by  (lie  boshd  of  4) 
pounds. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  earl^  as  1989,  &  patent  wm 
granted  for  making  iron  »ith  "euolud  coal,  bdI 
aarins  the  1  Tlh  centuty  quite  a  number  for  *'  '  '  " 
or  "eharking''  sea-coal  for  use  in  iron  ■ 
"  to  bumc  out  the  sulphur  and  render  it  swocw,  «■ 
all  attempts  to  use  the  "cooked"  coal,  or  coke,  h. 
acc<jrdaiice  with  these  patents,  were  comnleta  iuhna 

Karly  in  the  ISth  century,  whether  abrat  1713  « 
17i3-')  seems  in  doubt,  Abraham  Dar^tuod  cokesi^ 
ces.tfujly  iti  ihc  manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  the  Cole- 
bniokdale  furouces.  From  this  cutes  the  later  hultnj 
of  iron-makitig. 

Tlie  total  consumptjon  of  eoke  in  Great  Britun  ii 
fully  lil.OiKl.OiiO  tons  per  annum.  Of  tbb  quantiQ 
viT\-  nearlvunc-balf  is  produced  in  the  flouDty  of  Dop 
■  .111,  wli.;re  14.000  to  15,000a— "     •  •  -  ^     •• 


the  flouDtjr  of  Dop 
I,  chiefly  Befrhin 


«  Imilt  for  tts  manafactnre.  ^e  average  j^cM  pei 
rtn  throughout  the  country  over  the  whole  year  may 
1  taken  at  about  330  tons,  which  would  give  a  total 
'  30,300  ovens,  and  repreaetitu  a  total  uipital  expend- 
ore  of  over  £2,000,000. 

From  1870  to  1882  the  variation  in  pHcc  of  Durham 
ike  was  from  9  flhiUings  to  £2  5«.  per  ton. 

As  Bulphur  ezisia  in  all  bituminous  coals  and  hut  a 
ortion  of  it  (from  j  to  1)  is  eliminated  in  the  coking 
rocess,  coals  containing   small  percentages  of  thia 

tnent  are  preferred.     Satisfactory  results  have  been 

dined  by  washing  "lOack"  (Gnccoal).  or  crushing  and 
n^hing  coal_  containing  considerable  iron  pj-rites. 
he  c^,  being  lighter  than  the  slate  and  pyrites, 
wts  in  water  while  the  lulter  sinks.  This  fine  coal 
wlutinatca  in  the  ovens  and  produces  a  very  fair 
ike.  Pbosphorus  also  is  generally  found  in  our 
ikingcoals,  and  analyses  of  93  specimens  showed  that 
lis  element  exiiited  from  &mere  tmcc  to  0.  liiiiT  per 
int.  The  cokes  from  these  ooals  contained  phoit- 
liorus  from  a  tmce  to  0.2ttiy  per  cent.  ;  the  average 
pproximating  0.2  per  cent 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  employment  of  gaseous 

rodncts  in  heating  the  Belgian  ovens,  there  hsta  been 

"*'!  lately  little  attention  given  to  their  utilization, 

ita  are  now  being  made,  however,  to  collect  aixl 

til  the  tar  and  ammonia  resulting  from  the  coking 
lOceaa.  Among  other  plans  for  thid  purpose,  that  of 
imeMn  is  noteworthy. 

The  difference  between  a  Jameson  oven  and  one  of 

le  ordinary  type  consists  principally  in  providing  the 

ren  with  a  fiilse  bottom  made  of  perforated  quarles, 

AT  which  are  a  number  of  passages  connecting  with 

111      to  which  a  gentle  suction  is  ap|ilicd  by  coujiling 

)  ail  exhauster,     ay  this  means  the  oily  and  ainmo- 

tl  products  instead  of  rising  to  the  upper  part  of 

w  oven  and  being  there  burned  and  consequently 

id,  are  drawn  downward  through  the  passageB 

t  iloUected  hy  condensation  in  a  suitable 


method  of  arranging  the  false  bottom,  and  the  way  m 
which  the  exhaust  is  effected^  the  pipe  at  Che  Iwttom 
being  connected  with  tho  mam  exhaust-pipe,  an  nag 
be  seen  in  Fig.  3. 


Fia.  3. — Jomuon  Cake  Oven — Sectional  Ftun. 


1       3  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  Bee-hive  coke  oven  as 

■wd  to  the  Jameaon  improvements.     A  vertical 

of  the  Hune  ia  given  m  Fig.  4.  and  shows  the 


FlO.  4.— JumeioD  Cuke  Oven— Vertical  Seetioo. 

The  system  known  as  "Simon-CarWS"  requires  dis 
building  of  an  oven  of  the  Belgian  plan  or  a  flue-oven, 
and  it  is  claimed  to  produce  a  quality  of  coke  which  is. 
full^  equal,  as  a  blast-furnace  fuel,  to  that  made  in  the 
ordinary  Bee-hive  oven,  without  anv  attempt  at  the  re- 
covery of  the  by-products.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
yield  of  the  coal  in  coke  is  75  per  cent.,  as  against  60 
to  G5  per  cent,  in  the  ordinary  Bcc-hive  oven,  and  there 
are  also  saved  in  addition  30  gallons  of  aminoniaoil 
liquor  per  ton  of  coal,  and  7  gallons  of  tar,  while  the 
estra  cost  is  only  about  30  cents  per  ton. 

In  Germany  a  coke  oven  hiia  been  patented,  In 
which,  in  case  of  inlomiption  of  the  openitinn,  some 
coke  shafts  may  be  thrown  out,  and  each  separate 
shaft  utilized  as  a  generator.  The  coke  shafts  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  healing  shafts,  so  as  to  isolate  the 
former,  Ocnerotors  are  phiwd  on  the  outside  of  the 
plant,  and  enclose  between  thcui  a  channel  which  car- 
ries off  the  products  of  combustion.  The  hcatina 
gases  pasung  through  the  generator  are  mixed  with 
air,  enicr  the  heating  chambers,  and  finally  escape 
through  proper  funnels,  llie  vapors  and  produota  of 
distillation  developed  in  the  coke  chamben  pass  into  a 
condenser,  while  the  lighter  non-condensuble  gases 
pass  into  a  main  gas  channel,  and  may  again  be  utOiied 
for  heating  tho  coke  chamber. 

A«/'(r(MG/A<ia  reported  as  being  found  in  Virginia, 
Now  Mexico,  and  other  localities.  That  in  Chesterfield 
Co.,  Va.,  is  technically  known  as  "earbonite,"  and  its 
character  as  a  true  cuke  is  disputed.  A  proximate 
analysis  of  dull  aud  lustrous  samples,  by  Dr.  Drowa, 
ehowB 

Dull  Lastroni 

Portinn.        ForiioD. 

Bpeclfic  gravity 1.3;6  I.SOtt 

LoKs  at  100°  C Z.OO  0.69 

Volatile  matter   15.47  11.10 

Ash „ (dark-browu)    3.20  (white)  6.68 

Fixed  rarboQ 7S.33  SlJiS 

Bulphur 4.08  1.60 

The  manufacture  of  coke  is  referred  to  in  most  of 
the  standard  works  lyinn  metallurgy  or  upon  fueL^ 
and  much  valuable  information  is  given  in  tne  RrpoH 
"L"  qfthe  Seaiiiit  GningicnJ  •Snrvn/of  I'l-niimlrania, 
in  the  special  "Report  on  Coke,"  byj,  P.  Weeks, 
in  the  if.  S.  Cctumu  o/ltSRO,  nod  in  the  Tnimactionl 
of  the  American  Imtitate  of  Mining  EHgineen. 

fj.  B.) 

COKK,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (1747-J814),  the  first  bishop 
of  the  iMetliodist  Kpiscopal  ChiirL-li.  was  bom  ut  Brecon, 
South  Wales,  Sept.  9,  1747.  ilia  father,  Bartholomew 
Coke,  was  a  surgeon,  and  was  several  limes  elected 
mayor  of  the  town.    Thomas  was  sent  to  Uxford  when 
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rixtecn,  and  entered  as  gentleman  commoner  at  Jcsna  and  helped  in  {ramioff  (h  j  ^yitem  of  gOTernment  nf  tk 

College.     Many  of  his  felluw-students  were  infi.lel  in  Methodist  societies.   He  also  endeavored  to  esublnhBi^ 

opinions  and  immoral  in  conduct,  and  Coke  was  for  sions  in  France,  hut  found  his  design  impivcticaUe.   Xt 

a  time  influenced  by  them,  but  afterwards  became  a  Wesley  having  desicnated  Mr.  Heniy  Muore,  Dr.  Coke, 

sincere  believer  in  Christianity.    Returning  to  Brecon,  and  Dr.  Whiteheau  to  prepare  an  aooount  of  his  life' 

he  was  at  the  apre  of  twenty-one  chosen  member  of  the  tliey  accomplished  this  task  in  the  year  1792.    BMhof 

common  council,  and  at  twenty-flve  was  elected  mayor.  Coke  was  then  requested  by  the  conference  to  prepare  i 

In  June,  1775,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  and  commentaiv  on  the  Scriptures,  and  to  this  object  d»> 

soon  after  took  orders  in  the  I'^ablishcd  Chunh.   Being  voted  much  time  durini^  the  foliovnnf;  years,  witbout, 

made  curate  at  South  Pcthcrton,  his  preaching  proved  however,  intenuittin^r  his  traveb  and  inspection  of  iht 

■o  effectual  that  increased  accommodation  became  ne-  churches.    He  again  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1791 

cessar>%  and  ho  erected  a  gallop'  in  the  chun-h  at  his  and  aderwards  went  to  Holland  to  obtain  the  favor  or 

own  expon.se.    His  adopting  31  cthodist  views,  however,  the  Government  for  missions  in  the  islands  under  tbdr 

provoked  some  clcnrymcn  to  try  to  have  him  removed,  control,  but  was  unsuccessfiiL     In  1705  he  projected  s 

and  though  the  bishop  refused  their  application,  the  mission  to  the  Foolahs  in  Africa,  and  sent  thither  s 

rector  dismissc(l  him.     In  1 777  he  became  personally  company  of  mechanics,  hut  the  enterprise  was  a  tntj 

aonuainted  with  llev.  John  Wesley,  and  joined  his  failure.     In  1796  he  again  visited  the  United  Stato, 

society,  and  the  next  year  was  stationed  in  London,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work  here  le- 

where  he  became  ver>'* popular.     He  assisted  Wesley  solved  to  make  this  country  his  home;  but  whea  in 

in  procuring  the  deed  or  declaration  by  which  the  went  to  England  to  settle  his  affairs,  the  confcrem 

Weslevan  connection  is  still  maintained  in  England,  sent  an  earnest  request  to  their  brethren  in  Ameria 


After  the  acknowledgment  of  Amejican  independence  yatcer,  and  he  was  plundered  of  nis  clothing,  thougfilui 

directed  the  attentioi 

mission-field,  and  ii 

le  work  was  spedaQr 

tloke  was  selected,  and  ordained  Sept  2,  I7H4,  by  Mr.   successful.     Having  completed  his  commentary  od  tM 

Wesley  and  two  other  presbners  of  the  Church  of  Old  Testament,  he  published  it  in  1802,  and  in  the  fd- 

England.     He  reached  New  lork  in  December,  and   lowing  year  made  his  ninth  and  last  vojrage  to  Ameria 

hastened  to  consult  with  llev.   Francis  Asbury,  who  spendin:^  neariy  a  year  in  a  tour  through  the  SiatA 

had  furmerly  been  appointed  Mr.  Wesley's  assistant  After  his  return  to  England  he  resumed  his  UxM 

in  America.     A  conference  of  Methodist  ministers  was  in  behalf  of  missions,  and  while  soliciting  donatioai 

•speedily  called,  which  fully  recognized  Dr.  Coke's  au-  secured  also  a  wife,  a  Miss  Smith  of  Bristol,  with  viios 

tiiority,  and  elected  Asbuir  bishop  and  joint  superin-  he  lived  happily  for  six  vcais.     About  a  y^ear  afierbcr 

tcndent.     Coke  now  travelled  extensively  through  the  death  he  married  Miss  Ann  Lezdale  of  LiTerpoul,  wbt 

United  States,  not  only  laboring  as  an  evangelist,  but  lived,  however,  only  a  short  time.  ^   Daring  these  jtui 

also  urging  the  promotion  of  education  and  collecting  he  liad  b<^n  earnestly  engaged  in  the  missioa  cun 

funds  to  establish  a  college  for  the  training  of  ministers,   and  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  number  of  ««ib 

Twice,  however,  the  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose  besides  nis  commentary.    In  1809  he  labwed  to  m- 

were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  project  was  abandoned,   cure  from  the  Privy  Council  an  order  coantcnnaiwiiig 

In  June,  17S5,  Bishop  Coke  returned  to  England,  and  a  law  passed  in  Jamaica  which  foiimde  the  misnosiM 

travelled  through  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Chan-  to  instruct  the  slaves,  and  was  finally  suoeessfiiL    b 
■'•       "         '  ,      ,.         .   .      .u .  «y       'one,  ill 

Chndoi 


left  one  of  the  missionaries,  then  visited  several  other  pany  him,  and  he  offerca  to  give  £6000,  if  noecBWiT,fcl 

islands,  and  in  February,  1787,  reached  Charleston,  the  outfit    The  arrangements  having  been  oompmed, 

8.  C.,  and  travelled,  preaching  as  he  went,  to  Phila-  the  missionaries  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  Dec:  30j  1813^ 

delphia.   lleturning  to  England,  he  called  the  attentioc  and  Bishop  Coke  spent  much  time  on  the  voyage  m  j^ 

of  the  p<?ople  of  all  denominations  to  the  moral  con-  paring  h\Tnns,  sermons,  and  prayers  in  Portngnese  fti 

dition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  succeeded  u.se  in  the  work.   On  May  3, 1814,  however,  he  was  fcnsi 

in  havini:  three  mure  missionaries  sent  to  them.    Bishop  ^(^^  Jn  his  cabin,  having  been  ill  ordy  two  da^a^    H« 

vere&itk* 


the  CbsuMH 

,  alrady  mes- 

WeH  Indim,  3 

,  JWr«  of  Chit 

f  on  Iv  Faith  wd 


ing  siic(ri.-e<lecl  in  this  •»l»icct,  lio  rctunu?'!  ihiiluT  with  two  J),fnire  of  the.  Doctrine  of  Juntificahm 
mon"  iirssionarics.  inspected  the  \V(nk  tin  iv,  mtkI  sailed  ff^^  Wittifsx  of  the  Spi'n'f*  The  Dittiei  qf 
to  tin;  I'nitcd  States.     WliiK'  tnivcllini:  in  \'iririnia  he   numerous  addresses  to  the  churches. 


h«-:ir.l  (A'  the  death  of  Bcv.  .Mr.  We.^ley.  and  inimcdi-       C()LBAN,MARlESopiiiE,aNorw      iniMr 
ati'ly  hji.sienc'i  to  En-land.    At  the  next  meeting  of  the    bi*ni  Dec.  18,  1814.     Iler  maiden  i        j 

Knjlihh  conlerenec,  in  1701,  he  was  elected  secretary',    ^^  at  an  early  age  she  l     rried        .  Ji       d. 
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in,  who  bad  liTed  mach  in  Paris  and  thus  was  MHolanahip  and  liis  pensistency  of  purpose,  was  emf- 

w  1     tnict  her  in  French  language  and  literature,  nently  fitted   for  the  work  of  founding   a  college 

-^vinff  uci    ne  a  widow  at  tlie  age  of  thirty,  she  had  under  peculiarl^r  difficult  conditions.  ^    fiy  personal 

worm,  in  ot'der  to  support  herself  and  educate  solicitation  he  raised  the  necessary  funcis  for  the  enter- 

r  ouii.     She  made  use  of  her  knowledge  of  French  prise,  and  through  thirteen  years  he  lahorcd  r  uly  for 

tnuiskiting  learned  works.    This  gave  ner  an  occa-  the  college.    In  1842  the  Board  of  Trustees  «tt  up  in 

to  go  to  Paris,  where  she  gained  the  friendship  of  the  old  chapel  a  marhle  tablet  to  his  memory,  which 

idlhyladywith  whom  she  afterwards  corresponded,  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  chapel  in  the  Mo* 

m  was  surprised  one  day  at  finding  her  own  letters  morial  Hall. 

this  lady  puhlished  in  a  Paris  journal  under  the  The  college  building  known  as  South  College  waa 

Leitres  aunt  barbate,  and  thus  she  became  an  erected  in  1821.     It  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  with 

Miorcss  against  her  own  wishes.      She  spent  her  two  main  entrances,  and  contains  thirty-two  rooms, 

ars  in  Paris  and  her  summers  in  Norway  until  a  now  used  for  dormitories,  but  formerly  also,  in  part, 

journal  finally  sent  her  to  Rome  as  Italian  cor-  for  recitation-rooms,  chapel,  and  library.     A  similar 

indent,  and  there  she  is  still  domiciled.     Her  real  building  was  erected  a  few  years  later  for  dormitories, 

>tU  in  literature  was  La^rerindeti,  a  story  published  in  the  basement  of  which  long  served  for  a  Commons 

loi'a    This  was  followed  by  Tre  Novdler  (1873) ;   Tre  Hall,  and  a  chapel. 

NcfveUer   (1875);    En  gammel  Jomfru  (1879);  In  1829  a  preparatory  school,  in  charge  of  the  fao- 

r fro  (1880);  and  TAyra(1882).   The  refinement  ulty,  was  opened  in  a  building  half  a  mile  from  the 

South  and  the  grandeur  of  the  North  are  ad-  college.      ThisLwith  greatly  improved  facilities,  is 

.bly  blended  in  her  works.  known  as  the  Watervillc  Classical  Institute,  and  has 

^OLBURN,  Zerah  (1804-1840),  an  arithmetical  been  presided  over,  since  1865,  by  James  H.  Hanson, 

VI     jy,  was  bom  at  Cabot,  Vt ,  Sept.  1, 1804.    When  LL.  I).,  an  alumnus  of  the  university.    The  university 

.  vc^irs  old  he  showed  such  wonderful  power  of  men-  has  recently  taken  into  a  similar  relation  the  Hebron, 

nputation  that  his  father  decided  to  exhibit  him  and  the  Houlton,  academies.     The  college  also  early 

niughout  the  country.    At  Boston  his  talent  was  erected  workshops,  putting  them  in  charge  of  a  com- 

rted  to  the  severest  tests  by  questions  involving  potent  superintendent ;  but  after  a  trial  of  twelve 

jupiication  by  several  places  of  figures,  involution,  years  this  mdustrial  department  was  abandoied. 

evolution.    These  he  aaswered  correctly,  though  ITie  university  now  has  adequate  buildings  in  good 

able  dll  some  years  later  to  explain  the  mental  condition,  and  well  furnished ;  an  able  and  full  faculty ; 

miMts  by  which  he  obtained  the  results.    After  jour-  and  a  large  body  of  alumni  devoted  to  its  intcresta 

i     '  through  several  States,  Mr.  CJolbum  in  1812  The  buildings  are  as  follows:  the  North  and  South 

uis  son  to  Europe,  and  travelled  in  the  same  way  Colleges,  each  thoroughly  renovated,  and  the  latter 

h  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     lie  resided  being  now  named  Chaplin  Hall :  Champlin  Hall,  con- 

iuiae  time  in  Paris,  and  when  he  returned  to  £ng-  taining  the  recitation-rooms ;   Cobum  Hall,  devoted 

young  Colbum  was  placed  in  Westminster  School  to  the  use  of  the  department  of  chemistry  and  nat- 

lSSO  he  became  a  teacher,  and  also  assisted  Dr.  ural  history,  and  callca  aft^r  the  Hon.  Abner  Cobum; 

18  Young  in  astronomical  calculations.     In  1824  Memorial  Hall,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  alumni 

le  nsiamed  to  America,  taught  school,  and  studied  at  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war.  and  containing  the 

University  of  Vermont      In  1825  he  became  a  hall  of  the  alumni,  chapel,  and  library ;  a  Gymnasium. 

thod      preacher,  and  served  for  nine  years  in  the  commodious  and  furnished  with  the  most  approved 

.      In  1835  he  was  appointed  professor  of  apparatus;  the  President's  house ;  an  obser>'atory  on 

Ml       s  in  Norwich  (Vt.)  University.     His  autobi-  an  eminence  near  by,  fairly  equipped  and  used  for 

r«.>,  published  in  1833,  states  that  his  powers  of  purposes  of  instruction.     The  library  has  double  al- 

ftUon  failed  as  he  approached  manhood.     In  coves  and  shelves  for  30,000  volumes,  and  now  con- 

km:  icspects  he  displayed  no  special  ability.    He  died  tains  over  18,000  volumes  and  9000  i>amphlets.    The 

m  Norwich,  March  2,  1840.  present  value  of  buildings,  land,  etc.,  is  over  $2(X).0(X). 

COLBY  UNIVERSITY,  a  Baptist  college,  is  lo-  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Presidents— the 

d  in  Waterville,  Me.,  a  beautiful  town  on   the  asterisks  indicating  their  death : 
iiinebeo,  81  miles  by  railroad  irom  Portland.    It  had 

origin  in  the   "Maine  Literary  and  Theological  i822— 1R33.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Cheplln,  D.  D.  •184U 

itation,"  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Massa-  1833—1836.    Rev.  Rufus  Rabcock,  D.  D.  'Lsrs. 

I  in  1813.    Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin  having  been  1836—1839.    Rev.  R«>bert  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.  •1874. 

^  professor  of  theology,  brought  some  pupils  Jgltll?^-    -p      n  *''-\"v*'2k*  A*  ^  n*\?^"*' 

.  v:^  ♦«.  lv«»A«.«r:UA  ;*i    ThIw    liiisi    «nr1  in  n^f  1843 — l8o3.    Rev.  David  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D. 

ja  him  to  Water^Ue  m  July    ?»lf»  ^nd  in  Oct,  ^^^^^^-j^    j^^.  K^l^rt  E.  Pattison,  D.  D.  •1874. 

iol9,  was  joined  by  Rev.  Avery  Bnggs  who  had  been  ,867_,873.    Rev.  James  T.  Champlii,  D.  D.  •iS8i 

Btedprofeasor  of  languages.    On  a  lot  containing  179  1873—1882.    Rev.  Henry  E.  Robins,  D.  D. 

■L  tCS,  the  ti  ees  were  felled  to  make  room  for  the  school-  1882—  Rev.  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D,  D.,  LL.  D. 

ding  and  dwelling-house.     When  Maine  became 
m  BcDorato  State  in  1820,  the  legislature  granted  to  the       The  college  has  had  twenty-one  different  professon, 

Liition  oollegate  powers,  and  subsequently  changed  eight  of  whom  are  still  in  office,  three  ul'  the  latter 


Centre,  Mass.  K.  Hamlin,  LL.  I).,  now  of  Ilan'ard  Univcniity.  twenty 

In  1822  Prof.  Chaplin  was  made  President,  and  the  years.      Dr.    Champlin  also    een-ed    the    college  as 

16  year  the  college  graduated  its  first  class — of  only  professor  of  the  Greek  and  I^tiu  lungiiages  and  liter- 

— ^*-^one  of  whom,  George  Dana  Boanlman,  became  ature  for  sixtwn  years  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the 

y  (bander  of  the  remarkably  successful  Karen  jMis-  Presidency,  making  his  entire  service  thirty-two  ywirs. 

inBninuL    President  Chaplin,  by  his  thorough  The  number  of  the  graduating  class  in  li>82  wub  '6Z^ 
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and  that  of  1883  was  34,  wliile  tbe  total  number  of   Thus  oxpoBore  of  the  liead  wit!        i 
undergraduates  (1884)  is  132.  rise  to  a  *'oold  in  the  head."    L. 


UI\H 


The  alumni  number  730, — clerg^en,  219 ;  lawyers  exposure  of  the  neck  Bometimes  plvcn       i  w  i 

158 ;  teachers,  12^.^ ;  profe^rs  of  colleges,  34 ;  presi-  of  the  larynx,  and  that  of  the  dii 

dents  of  colleges,  7  ;  phj'sicians,  44 ;  journalists,  32 ;  But  this  successioa  is  doubtiul  or         i     s ; 

judges,  14;  members  of  Congress,  8;  Governors,  3.  other  hand  it  is  well  known  thatoolcut       jf 

Over  nve-sevenths  have  given  themselves  to  those  especially  when  associated  with  moibbu 

callings  whose  chief  work  is  that  of  mind  on  mind,  sore  throat  (phairngitis),  also  derangei    i      nf 

Several  of  its  graduates  have  become  presidents  of  Ptruation,  especially  amenorrhcBa,  in  tlw  x^        t. 

other  educational  institutions,  and  many  others  have  it  may  prodooe  ai^  one  of  the  »^^9r*^      ■•      • 

filled  professorships  in  our  various  colleges  and  semi-  due  to  oold. 

paries,  and  some  of  them  have  attained  hi^h  eminence      In   what   way  oold   operates    to    proi         i 

in  authorship ;  still  others  have  attained  nigh  rank  in  morbid  states,  which  are  almost  alwa^^ 

<avil  and  military  life.  is  not  certainly  known.    Acoording  to  v«ac  c 

The  curriculum  of  the  college  has  alwavs  been  of  a  tion,  the  blood  is  driven  fi!om  the  snrfiuse  of  this  u 

high  order,  and  its  recitation-room  drill  thorough,  to  tibe  internal  organ  affected.    But  ^y  is  the 

The  course,  however,  has  been  broadened  with  the  turned  to  one  oraan  rather  than  i      tner?     lu 

^neral  advance  and  demand  of  the  times,  especially  that  the  orcan  affected  is  more  vul 

m  the  departments  of  the  natural  sciences,  art,  his-  amount  of  olood  is  in  part  to  1        *      y 

tory,  and  physical  culture.  ^  ...  ^^  ^^^  suggested  th^  Uie  chmmfc  ox  wic  i 

The  coflege  has  sixty-nine  scholarsbins,  yieldiujg  causes  an  arrest  of  the  cutaneous  secretion,  a  ■ 

each  from  $.36  to  $00  per  year.    Among  the  prizes  is  tion  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood,  and  a  ; 

one  founded  by  Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill,  which  yields  deposit  of  these  in  ^e  organ  affected.     Biu  u 

to  one  student,  each  year,  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  is  even  more  speculative  than  the  other,  and  lu»  m 

annual  income  of  $182.     The  ordinary  ex-  single  fact  as  a  basis.    It  is  true  that  the  eata 


college,  an 

pcnaes  of  a  student  amount  to  about  $240  a  year.  secretions  are  partly  checked  by  chilling  the  snrfiflBi 

The  entire  property  of  the  college,  including  $120,-  but  experiment  has  shown  that  when  they  are  toc4f 
000,  left  it  by  ^^r.  Gardner  Colby,  amounts  to  about  arrested,  as  by  coverins[  the  body  with  a  layer  of  Oh- 
$550,000,  the  land,  buildings,  etc.,  being  estimated  at  pervious  varnish  or  with  gold  foil,  death  prompllf 
$2()(UKX),  and  the  invested  funds  bcins  $334,946.  results  without  the  intervention  of  an^  inflammaioiT 

COLD.     The  common  expression  ^  catching  cold  *'    symptoms,  but  with  symptoms  of  suflfocation  or  son 
denotes  facts  and  symptoms  like  the  following :  a  as  aue  to  the  deprivation  of  oxygen.      The  variei 
person  is  exposed  to  a  draught  of  air,  and  as  a  conse-   phenomena  of  taking  cold  luive  also  been  attribotel 
quencc,  a  few  hours  aflerwai'ds,  there  ensues  a  swollen  to   the   chilling   effect   directly  upon    the  termiHl 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nas;d  pas-  nervous  filaments  and  nerve  networks  of  the  skin,  asi 
sages,   producing  more  or   less  obstniction    to   the  the  reflex  operation  of  such  influence  upon  the  Den« 
breatliini|:,  and  perhaps  attended  with  slight  fever,    of  the  internal  organs  idfected.     By  paralyxinc  ihi 
Twenty-fuur  hours  later,  or  in  less  time,  there  is  a  tonic  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerveai  wnich  are&M» 
discharge  i'rom  the  nose,  which  is  at  first  thin  and  buted  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  blood-Tessek,  tkf 
transparent,  but  soon  becomes  turbid  and  then  opaque  cease  to  regulate  the  supply  of  blood  to  an  origan :  that 
white  or  yellow.     This  catarrh  continues  two  days  or  results  an  excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  wiuc^ii 
even  two  weeks  and  then  disappears.     Such  a  person  the  most  important  condition  of  inflammation.    BiA 
is  said  to  have  had  ''a  cold  in  the  head;''  properly  the  latest  experiments  go  to  show  that  nenronsinii- 
he  has  had  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ence  has  very  Uttle  to  do  with  inflammation.'   We  ut 
of  the  nasal  passages.     Again  a  similar  exposure  or  therefore  compelled  to  admit  that  we  have  hut  a 
af\4!r  a  wetting  of  the  body  or  a  part  of  it,  as  the  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  oolda,  ail 
feet,  a  cough  is  acquired.     Tlie  cold  is  then  said  to  must  wait  for  a  closer  investigation  of  the  fiula 
have  settled  on  the*  chest     Similarly  a  hoarseness  is   ^  The  affections  which  cold  produces  are  madnly  acsit 
produced,  or  a  diarrhoea  or  a  neuralgic  pain.     Should  inflammations.     Indeed  if  we  except  chemical  sai 
the  cough  become  a  symptom  of  broncliitis  or  pneu-  jih^^sical  irritants,  it  may  be  said  to   be  the 
monia,  or  the  diarrhoea  a  symptom  of  inflaiiiniation  frequent  cause  of  these.^    On  the  other  hand 
of  the  bowels,  or  the  pain  a  symptom  of  neuritis  or  are  Known  as  infectious  diseases,  including  tie 
rheumatism,  the  ^'cold''  is  gradually  lost  sight  of    the  various  contagious  diseases,  etc,  are  never  n^ 
and  the  actual  condition  spoken  of.  duced  by  cold,     in  the  case  of  mnlnTia]  affpctio^ 

**  Cold  *'  is  the  cause  of  a  number  of  morbid  states,   though  they  require  heat  for  their  causation,  yet  its 
by  a  refri^'cration  as  it  were  of  the  orL'anism.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  cold  may  become  the  ^^g^tStw 
not  HO  much  the  degree  of  cold  as  the  changes  in  of  their  manifestation. 
tcmpiTature  which  produce  the  results  refeiTcd  to.       While  acute  diseases  are  the  most  fireq 
thc.so  hc.in^  more  serious  if  the  cooler  air  is  in  motion,   quence  of  refrigeration,  it  is  also  true  thai,  m> 
and  tht;  (^onsciiucnces  are  more  serious  if  the  suriace  tmued  exposure  to  cold  may  cause   chix>nic  ^ 
on  which  tluMlrui't  inininges  is  covered  with  perspira-   Here  again  inflammations  are  the  form  of 
tion.      Why  it  siioulu  nniduce  such  a  state  in  one  engendered,   and  among  these  those  of  the 
fNTHon  mid  not  in  anotlier,  or  a  different  state  in  a  membranes  covering  the  lung  (pleura)  ai      th^ 
iJiinl,  or  ill  the  same  person  at  a  different  time,  is  not  (pericardiimi),  the  peritoneum,  the 
known.     When  in  \\\v.  Siinie  individual  cold  always  conspicuous. 

pnidnccH  u   morbid   state  of  thi!  s:nne  organ,  that   ^   In  some  instancy  it  isea^to  t      e       i 
ortfiin  must  liave  a  pi^culiar  susccptihility.     In  some  inflammatory' affection  to  oold  as  t     :  Ci 
inf4i liners  then'  isan;iatiori  }>et ween  the  n^ult  oi  the  an    uncomfortable  condition  socobi 
i:x]M>.MiinMuid  the  oxpo.Mcd  part  traceable  to  proximity,   without  interruption  into  that  of 
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don:  or  when  a  chillv  feeling  continues  until  it  w  Loudon,  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1785,  and 

eeiled  by  the  diseased  conditions,  with  the  first  began  to  study  law.    He  practised  in  New  York,  and 

■ifestations  of  which  it  often  alternates ;  at  other  was  for  a  time  district  attorney.     In  1818  he  succeeded 

fl  the  victim  is  able  to  recall  the  occasion  on  which  De  Witt  Clinton  as  mavor,  in  1820  was  elected  to  Con- 

fered  the  refrigeration,  when  the  sore  throat  or  press,  and  in  1824  to  the  State  senate.     He  took  great 

ih  presents  itself,  though  he  may  in  the  mean-  mtcrest  in  common-school  education,  in  the  reformation 

have  forgotten  it.    But  in  many  cases  it  is  im-  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  in  the  internal  improvements 

rfe  to  trace  the  result  to  cold.                   (j.  t.)  of  New  York  State.    He  died  at  Jersey  City,  Feb.  7» 

ujjfLDtN,    Cadwallader    (1688-1776),  a   New  1834.    He  published  a  Lift  of  Rol)ert  FulKm,  1817, 

irk  physician,  naturalist,  and  statesman,  was  bom  and  an  account  of  the  New  York  canals. 

Dnnse,  Scotland,  Feb.  17, 

Alexander 

linburgh,  wnere  tits  gniuuawju  in  j  <w.     lie  men  mona.  ana  aDout  12  miJes  nortn  oi  tne  unickanominy 

idied  medicine*  and  in  1706  tfcttled  in  Philadclptiia  Kivcr|  where  was  fought  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 

wi  a  phvsician.     He  went  to  London  in  1715,  and  was  of  the  civil  war  in  America,  June  3, 1864.    The  name 

raoeived  with  favor  by  the  Royal  Society,  but  on  ac-  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  a  wav-side  shelter 

eonnt  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland  he  returned  to  Amer-  without  fire.     The  around  on  which  the  battle  was 

alter  his  nuurriage.     In  1718  he  removed  t/»  New  Ibught  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  battle 

A,     :  at  the  ro(|uest  of  Ci<)v.  Hunter,  and  S9on  atler  of  Gaines'  Mill  (June  27,  1862),  only  here  the  posi- 

obuuned  a  patent  for  land  at  Coldcnham,  nine  miles  tions  were  revereed.     Pursuing  his  original  pkn  in 

ftom  Newburgh.    He  was  appointed  the  first  surveyor-  this  campaign,  Gen.  Grant  marched  upon  the  Con- 

n      ral  of  the  province  and  master  in  chanccrv.     Ho  federate  army  under  Gen.  Lee,  attacking  in  iront,  and 

.if        a  route  for  trade  from  New  lork  to  the  Mis-  then  attempting  to  turn  his  right  flank,  which  Lee, 

pi  by  way  of  the  Sus<juclianna,  Juniata,  Alle-  sustaining  the  attacks,  constantly  refused.     Thus  the 

r,  and  Oliio  Rivers.     In  1720  he  was  apoointcd  Federal  forces  were  on  a  more  extended  line,  attacking 

uov.  Burnet  member  of  the  council.     In  the  fro-  an  entrenched  force,  while  Lee,  on  an  inner  line,  with 

nt  controversies  with  the  assembly  Golden  was  an  fewer  troops,  could  repel,  strike  counter-blows,  DelU 

t  sup|>orter  of  the  authoritv  and  claims  of  the  back,  and  contract  his  defence.      Alter  some  move- 

»i  governors  in  opposition  to  the  people.     In  1700  ments  of  this  character.  Grant  found  it  necessary  to 

M  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  and  remained  in  shift  his  base  of  supplies  from  Port  Roval  on  the 

B  office  till  his  death,  frequently  acting  as  govenior  Rappahannock  to  A\  hite  House  on  the  Pamuiikey ; 

ng  vacancies.     In  1765  he  was*  burnt  in  effigy  by  while  liCe  slowly  but  constantly  fell  back  to  cover  tne 

!  Sons  of  Liberty  on  account  of  his  cflbrts  to  cntoR^e  defences  of  Richmond,  until  his  left  rested  on  the 


Golden,  then  eighty-eicht  years  of  a^'c,  was  so  large  contingent  of  cavalry  on  the  wings,  portions 

ch  agitated  at  the  sight  that  nc  died  in  a  few  hours,  of  which  were  detached  from  time  to  time  to  make 

vot  21,  1776.     He  was  the  first  English  writer  con-  raids  ui>on  the  Federal  communications.     The  Army 

ed  with  New  York.     In  1727  he  published  a  Ills-  of  the  rotomac  was  comnosed  of  the  Sixth  corps,  under 

■^  €if  the  Fh-e  Jtuf  inn  Nat  hits  of  Canada,  v!h\ch  v^sLS  H.    G.  Wricht;  the  Second,   under  Hancock;  the 

ierwards  reprinted  in  Ijondon,  with  additions  in  1747,  Fifth,  under  >Varren  ;  the  Ninth,  under  Bumside,  and 

again  in  1755,     In  this  work  he  called  special  at-  the  Eighteenth,  under  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  which  was 

ion  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  temporarily  detached  from  Gen.  Butler's  Army  of 

sh  trade  and  alliance  with  these  tribes.     A  tract  the  James  and  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  May 

^id  on  yellow  fever  in  1743  led  to  important  sanitary  30.     These  amounted  in  all  to  about  150,000  men. 

ions  in  New  York  City.     He  was  eminent  as  a  Gen.    Sheridan  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  under 

luiuist,  and  besides  introducing  the  Linnnian  system  him  were  Gens.   Torbert  and  Wilson.     To   beat  up 

u    botany  into  this  country,   furnished  to  Linniciis  the  new  quarters  of  the  enemy,  Sheridan  led  the 

ariv  400  American  plants.     His  description  of  them,  advance  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  May  26,  fol- 

.cd  bj'  the  great  botanist  in  the  Acta  Upsaimsiay  lowed  by  Wright  with  the  Sixth  corps.     They  reached 

,uc  liret  botanical  treatise  written  in  North  America,  the  Pamunkey  and  crossed  at  Hanovertown  on  the 

uadnseua  named  an  East  Indian  plant  Coldenia  in  his  27th,  without  opposition.     On  the  next  day  the  whole 

nor.    The  work  on  which  Golden  bestowed  most  army  having  crossed  was  placed  in  easy  communica- 

orwaa  The  Friiicipl&i  of  Action  in  Mattf-r,  to  which  tion  with  the  new  base  at  White  House.     The  neir 

moddetla  Treatise  on  Fluxions,     He  maintained  an  line  of  Gen.  Lee,  covering  the  railroad  communications, 

isive  correspondence  with  scientific  men  in  Europe  extended  from  beyond  Mechanicsville  towards  Han- 

M  America.    In  one  of  his  letters  to  Franklin  he  de-  over  Court-House,  and  faced  northeast     Grant  made 

^a^ibed  a  process  of  stereotyping.    The  Golden  i)apers  strong  reconnoissances,  the  cavalrv  leading  the  way, 

I  imrt  of  the  valuable  manuscript  collections  of  the  and  frequently  fighting  dismounted.     Following  these 

tfW  York  Historical  Society.     Among  them  is  a  long-  the  corps  were  advanced,  and  this  led  to  a  preliminary 

(lued  series  of  daily  olwer>'ations  of  the  thermom-  battle.     Hancock's  (Second)  corps,  supported  by  the 

baiometer,  uid  the  winds.  ^  Ninth  and  the  Sixth,  carried  the  enemy's  outer  line  of 

c 


y«    GAeMSn  comiAeted  his  education  in  ren's  left;   and  other  troops  were  drawn  into    th0 
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straggle.    An  this  proved  Lee's  position  to  be  exceed-  tions  to  tlie  oorps  oommanden  to  renew  tlie  itiML 

in^y  Ktrong,  but  Grant  ]K'r8evcrcd  in  his  intention  to  and  orders  were  given  to  the  troops,  in  the  words « 

break  the  enemy's  line.     On  May  31  Torbcrt's  cavaliy  Swinton  ''  no  man  stirred,  and  the  immobile  lines  pRh 

had  been  ordered  to  occupy  Cold  Harbor,  and  to  hold  nounced  a  verdict,  silent  yet  emphaUc,  against  fnrtha 

it  against  all  odds.      Tlic  Sixth  corps  was  marched  slaughter."^    There  was  no  attempt  to  eufom  tin 

rapidly  by  the  rear  and  flank  to  relieve  the  cavalry  in  orders.  ^  This  deserves  notice  as  a  curious  and  aniaiiil 

itf  occupation;   the  Eighteenth  corps  under  W.  F.  illustration  of  Marmont's  paradox,  '"Men  donotgi 

Smith  was  onicred  to  the  right  of  the  Sixth,  and  Han-  to  war  to  be  killed.  ....  Let  the  moment  ooois 

sock  wa.s  UK  Ycd  to  the  extreme  lofl  of  the  line.     War-  when  an  intelligent  mass  has  before  it  no  probabifiiy 

jcn's  cf^rjis  foi-med  a  very  cxtendtHi  line ;  and  when  of  victory,  no  chance^  of  a  glorious  comnar.y-frn 

Bumsiilc  uinvcd  from  the  right  U)  close  in  upon  him  he  that  moment  they  hesitate  to  compromise  their  fim 

was  vi«;oi(»usly  attacked  ;  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  and   seek  to    preserve  them  for  an  occasion  whca 

of  the  (Icliiy  in  cloising  the  gap,  routed  a  portion  of  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice  more  — 


Bunisiilo's  t n)()p8  and  took  GOi )  prisoners ;  but  soon  the  fullv. ' ' 

foniiation  of  the  line  was  complcteii.    In  the  meantime  The  first  thought  of  Grant  on  the  evening  after  th 

Smith's  (Kighteentii)  corps,  with  the  right  of  Warren's;  battle  was  to  entrench   in  the  position  he  held  ssd 

advuiiced,  and  earned  the  first  line  of  riile-trenchefl,  be^nn  siege  operations.  ^  He  sasrs:  '^From  the  proi- 

biit  was  stopped  by  the  second  line,  and  had  to  entrench  imity  of  the  enemy  to  his  defences  around  Richmond 

thcmiielves.     The  two  corps  lost  20CK)  men.     Such  it  was  impossible  hy  any  flank  movement  to  intenNn 

were  the  movements  in  coming  into  position;  such  between  him  and  the  city."     He  soon  altered  Ui 

the  preliminaries  to  the  great  battle  of  Cold  HaRt  views  as  to   entrenchments,   and    determined  qa  s 

BOR.      On  the  evening  of  June  2  the  Federal  lino  change  of  " 


T^'o  divisi»)ns  of  Sheridan's  cavalry  covered  the  niads  losses  at  Cold  Harbor  amounted  to  over  7000  mfn; 

to  White  House,  and  held  the  lower  crossings  of  the  those  of  the  enemy  being  small  in  comparison.    Hm 

Chickaliominy.     A  general  assault  upon  J..ee*8  posi-  entire  losses  of  the  Union  army  from  the  1st  to  thi 

tions  was  ordered  along  the  whole  line  ibr  Fnday,  10th  of  June,  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  minqg, 

June  3,  at  4 J  A.  31.  ;  each  command  wos  to  move  were  13J53. ...         ^_  (p-  c.) 

^ ""       ^  >.,N.y.,i 


directly  to  the  front  without  regard  to  tho  rest;  the  COLD  SPRINGKaviHagcof  Putnam  co.,  *..*.,  «— 

sole  duty  of  each  was  to  attack  vigorously  in  fronts  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  52  miles  N.  of  Nev 

In  all  the  cor))s  but  one  the  order  was  obeyed  with  no  York,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.     It  has  thm 

appreciable  delay ;  but  the  enemy  was  ready  at  every  hotels,  a  weekly  newspai>er,  five  churches^  three  schook 

point.     Tlie  Imttie  raged  alon^  the  fronts  of  the  Sec-  and  is  lighted  with  gas.     It  is  near  West  Points  iM 

ond,  Sixth,  Eighteenth,  and  iTillh  corns.     Hnnr^fli  contains  iron  works  and  a  gun-foundiy.     Popukliai^ 

on  the  extreme  left  advanced  Barlow's  division  on  the  21 1 1. 

left  and  (Jibbon's  on  the  right,  with  Binioy  in  support  COLD-WATER,  the  county-seat  of  Branch  ea, 

Barlow's  attack  was  succ>L>s.sfuI,   but  <Ml)bon's  men  Mich.,  is  on  Coldwatcr  River,  156  miles  R  of  Chiai|a^ 

found  a  swamp  in  their  front,  which  divided  and  thus  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.     It  has  an  opflifr 

weakened  a       '  '       '    *            '       ""'                 '   *  *^           _  -    i  ?_  i-  n  ^       v-._i_   .       -^t  .-      i  i    i^ 

rapidly  rein 

unsupported 

A  part  of  Gibbon's  division  succeeded  in  reaching  the  indigent  children,    lliere  is  also  a  fine  private  sii- 

enemy's  parapet,  but  were  soon  driven  back  by  num-  gallery.    The  industries  comprise   three  flooMiils 

bers.     In  less  than  an  hour  Hancock  hud  lost  3(MjO  eight  cigar-factories^  two  foundries.  mann&cumxiC 

men.     Similar  was  the  fortune  of  the  Sixth  and  the  staves,  chairs,  furniture,  sashes,  ranning-miUs.  ni 

IVcIflh  corps.      Tliey  reached   the  enemy's  works  cigar  boxes.    The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  DM^ft 

under  a  terriole  fire,  but  were  driven  back,  and  made  park.    It  was  settled  in  1830,  and  inoorponCsd  ii 

haste  to  entrench  themselves  quite  near  to  the  enemy.  1861.     Population,  4681. 

Warren's  Fifth  corns  presented  so  extendtnl  and  thm  COLE,  Sir  Henry,  K-  C.  B.,  an  English 


a  fi-ont  tliat  he  could  attempt  nothing  more  than  to  was  bom  at  Bath.  July  15,  1808.    He  was'ediiCBtedM 

hold  his  own,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.     The  Christ's  Hospital,  and  in  1823  entered  the  dril  ■^ 

^'iiith  corps  under  Bumside,  fonning  the  extreme  \ice,  becoming  some  time  later  an  assistuit  keetwrrf 

right,  for  reasons  not 

general  fmnt  as.'^ult 

were  movrd  round  to  mo.-»i.  ...v  vvu. >  »  ^.^^.^v  «.»»«..  ^^....../..w  ,  ^^.j/,»,  ^.»»«^»,.»  rx.r»,,r ,  ^ms.     uuw 

and  (Hie  brigade  wjls  engaged  at  the  ^^astcm  end  ot  pseudonym  of  *'Fclix  Summerly,"  heprepared 

the  Sliaily  (in)ve  road.     'Hio  batt<>rio8  of  those  divi-  guide-books,  eta     He  also  edited    TVte  (rwufe,  tkl 

sions  were  will  posted  an<l  did  pw)d  work.    "While  the  Jli-sforiatl  Rpgister^  and  the  Jojtmal  of  Dnaffn.    Ik 

gonenil  cn^rat'cmcnt  was  in  pro^Tcss  tluTO  was  also  a  took  prominent  parts  in  the  great  Inmistrial  Kzhibi- 

BpiritiMl  cavalrv  combat,  Inyond  tlio  ri«rlit  of  the  line,  tions  of  Ix)ndon  and  Paris,  and  was  sapcrintcndcnt of 

U^twi'i'n   the  rVdcral   coniniand  of  AN'ilson   and  the  the  South  Kensington  Museum  from   ]SG()  to  1871 

ConU'«lrrates  under  Wade  I  Iaiui)t(>n.     Wlun  by  after-  He  has  devoted  much  attention   to   industrial 

noon   Hiiniside  was  in  position  to  attack  in  front,  the  deconitive  art,  to  education,  to  musicad  traiiu      m 

fiirlitin.ir  was  over,  and  tlie  movement  v;is  suspended.  Siinitary  reforms,  esTuxrially  to  the  questions  of  > 

The  short  hut  very  hloody  work  of  tin-  morning  had  supply  antl  river-pollution.     He  was  made  a  K.  t*  j* 

proved  to  tiie  men  tiieniselves  th:  utter  liojxlessr'^^ss  in  1S7").      He  died  April  18,  1882. 
of  aiioliier  attack,  and  when  Gcii.  Meade  scut  instruc-       COUil,  TiiOiiAS  (1801-48),  aa 
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I      waa  bom  in  Lancaalure,  England,  Feb.  1,1801.  COLENSO,  John  William,  D.  D.  (1844-iMU 

ue  to  the  United  States  about  1819^  with  his  English  colonial  bishop  of  Natal,  was  born  at  Austen, 

iivr.  who  settled  at  Steubenville,  Ohio.     In  1822  he  Cornwall,  Jan.  24,   1814.     He  was  educated  at  St 

3  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  but  he  was  not  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  w^s  graduated 

'  Biiocessfiil,  and  ne  aflerwards  devoted  himself  to  in  1836  as  .» senior  wrangler  and  Smith  prizeman.    He 

apo  painting  in  Philadelphia.     He  removed  to  at  once  became  a  follow  and  one  of  the  tutors  of  his 

w  /ork  city  in  1825,  ailer  he  had  experienced  sev-  own  college.     From  1838  to  1842  he  was  an  assistant 

vean  of  poverty  and  adverse  fortune.     His  enthu-  master  at  Ilarrow.    In  the  latter  year  he  returned  as  an 

was  excited  bv  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  and  instructor  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  1846. 

iMinted  autumnal  landscapes  of  the  Catskills,  which  He  was  especially  proficient  in  mathematical  studies. 

edilvprocured  for  him  prosperity  and  fame.     He  During  these  years  of  instruction  he  issued  treatises  on 

:ed  Europe  in  1829,  passed  some  time  in  Iiondon  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  were  very  generally 

X  Italy,  and  returned  in  1832.  bringing  several  Italian  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges.     Later  he  produced 

rfhoanos.  ^  He  made  a  second  visit  tx)  Europe  in  1 841.  0  84S)  Mijiceflan^wiit  Examples  in  Algebra^  and  Plane 

"   auegorical   pictures  were  popular,   especially  a  Triffmwmetrji  {\^f>\).    In  1 840  he  was  appointed  rector 

led  The  Voyage  of  Life.     Among  his  of  the  parish  of  Fomcett  St  Mary  in  N 


of  four,  called  The  Voyage  of  Life.     Among  his  of  the  parish  of  Fomcett  St  Mary  in  Norfolk,  and  do- 

vkfl  are  another  series  of  five  pictures,  called  The  voted  himself  to  the  interests^of  the  laboring  classes; 

1^  of  Empire,  A  Dream  of  Arcadia,  The  Expul-  he  published  a  volume  of  ViUage  Sn-mons  in  1853, 

-u  Aiom  Paradise,  Catskill  at  Sunset,  The  Hunter's  and  in  the  same  year  was  created  bishop  of  NataL 

urn,  Home  in  the  Woods,  The  Mountain  Ford,  A  His  first  imi)ressions  of  this  colonial  see  are  set  forth 

w  M3«f  of  Mount  Etna,  D  Penseroso,  and  The  Angel  in  his  Ten  Weeks  in  Na4al  (1855).     With  great  indus- 

appearing  to  Shepherds.     He  died  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  try  he  set  to  work  to  learn  the  Zulu  lan^age,  and 

Pen.  11,  1848.  ^  before  long  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary  and 

COLE,  ViCAT,  an  English  landscape-painter,  who  made  a  translation  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  and  a 

IfBS  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1833.     His  father,  George  portion  of  the  Bible,  printing  them  in  his  own  house. 

Dole,  was  a  painter  of  some  note  in  his  day,  and  from  The  peculiar  customs  of  the  natives,  and  especially  the 

the  son  received  his  first  instruction.     Cole  first  practice  of  polygamy,  caused  him  to  consiaer  how  far 

loited  in  1851,  and  he  has  been  a  frequent  contrib-  they  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  English  canon 

to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  law  in  accepting  Christianity.      In  a  memorial  to  the 

Aoyal  Academy,  and  so  forth.     He  was  elected  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  presented  in  18C0^  he  took 

date  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1870.     Ajmong  his  ground  against  compelling  those  already  having  more 

3   pictures   are  Under   the  Greenwood  Tree,  than  one  wife  to  renounce  the  authorized  polw^amy  aa 

the  ancient  Church. 

—  J  ...w e,,  .^v.^„,w  *•«-..,  ^**x.  *,x,«,w  --« ^..  ^  — ^  -,/  this  memorial  waa 

Tey,  The  Day's  Decline,  Showery  Day,  and  A  increased  by  his  new  Trandation  of  St,  PauVs  Epistle 

rxvy  Pastoral.     Cole  has  mainly  devoted  himself  to  to  the  Romans^   Commented  on  from  a  Missionary 

tf  delineation  of  Surrey  scenery.     His  pictures  aro  Point  of  Vievo  (1861),  in  which  objection  waa  made  to 

marked  by^  imaginative  Qualities,   but  they  are  the  doctrine  or  eternal  punishment     But  even  the 

lid  and  pains  taking  renderings  of  nature.  feeling  excited  by  this  was  insignificant,  compared  with 

vrOJ^MAN,  Lyman,  D.  D.  (1795-1882^,  an  Amer-  that  caused  by  his  next  publication.    According  to  hia 

ieaii  eilncator  and  author,  was  bom  June  14,  1796,  in  own  account,  while  en^^ed  in  the  work  of  translating 

Jliddlefield,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a  physician,  the  Scriptures,  he  had  oecome  convinced  of  the  im 

He  graduated  at  lale  College  in  1817,  and  for  three  probability  of  many  statements  of  facts  and  numbcn 


, Jing  years  was  principal  of  the  Latin  grammar-  in  the  historical  books,  and  after  ample  study  of  the 

■dhool  at  Hartford,  Conn,     lie  then  became  a  tutor  at  most  recent  critics  hadf  determined  to  return  to  Eng- 

ffale  for  four  years,  studying  theology  at  the  same  land  to  publish  his  views.     The  f^rst  Part  of  his  work 

tine.     In  1828  be  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre-  on  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua^  critically 

fational  church  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  and  held  the  examined,  appeared  in  1862,  ana  waa  immediately 

ehai^  for  seven  years.     He  served  as  principal  of  the  followed  by  a  storm  of  remonstrance.    Tlie  book  waa 

Borr  Scminaiy,  Vermont,  for  five  years,  and  then  as  written  for  the  people  as  well  as  the  theologians,  and 

principal  of  the  English  department  of  Phillips  Acad-  it  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions.    The  Eng* 

eniy  tor  five  yeara.    The  years  1842-43  he  spent  in  lisn  bishops  entreated  him  to  resign  his  see,  and  whea 

Germaoy  in  study  and  in  travel,  and  on  his  return  waii  he  rcfusea,  some  of  them  inhibited  him  from  preach- 

Made  piv)feflBor  of  German  in  the  College  of  Mew  Jer-  ing  in  their  dioceses.     He  bore  all  meekly,  preached 

sev  at  IVineeton,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  where  he  was  invited  to  do  so,  and  went  on  steadily 

Oi  S.  T.  D.     He  was  aflerwards  connected  with  literary  with  his  work,  a  second  part  of  which  appeared  in 

inatitutions  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  until  18C3.     Upon  this  the  House  of  Convooition  of  the 

1856,  when  he  went  abroad,  travelling  through  Eu-  province  of  Canterbury  took  action,  and  in  1804,  by  a 

tope  and  visiting  Eg}*pt  and  the  Holy  Land.    Aflcr  majority,  voted  to  censure  him*  and  he  was  dccliired 

hia  return  he  be<mme  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  to  be  deposed  from  his  see  by  Bishop  Gray,  of  Ca(>e« 

Lafiiyctte  College  at  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  town,  who  Ciainicd  to  be  tl.e  metropolitan  of  South 

imtil  his  death,  March  16,  1882.     Dr.  Coleman  was  Africa.     H<3  appealed  from  this  judgment  to  the  Privy 

Cbfl  author  of  numerous  works,  the  most  important  of  Council,  who  in  1865  declared  the  deposition  to  be 

share — Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  (1841) ;  "null  and  void  in  law,"  on  the  ground  that  whore  a 


»  ike  Li/JB  of  Primitive  Chnsf  in  IIS  ami  the  Insfitu^  rics'  Fund,  declaring  that  he  could  not  coerce  them. 
Uhurehi\ii^2);  and  Jlisf orient  Text-Btrnk  refused  to  pay  him  his  ai)pointments.     On  an  appeal 
"Cfeo^rai^Az^  (1854;  revised  ed.  1859).   to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  October,  18GG,  tht;>'  were 
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directed  tp  pay  him  arrears  and  interest,  the  master  of  elected  to  pai&ment  for  Exeter,  wluch  be  o( 
the  rolls  iurthcr  declaring  that  the  payment  must  con-  to  repn^sent  till  1873.  Id  December,  1H68,  be 
tinue  unless  the  bishop  should  be  presented  for  heresy,  pointed  solicitor-general,  and  received  the  b 
In  the  meantime  just  previous  to  his  return  to  his  Lrighthood.  He  bcKsame  attomey-generd  in 
diocese  in  August,  1805,  his  friends  had  presented  bcr,  1871,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  ( 
him  with  £331)0  as  a  testimonial.  By  this  time  he  Pleas,  Nov.  19, 1873.  In  the  following  mont] 
had  published  five  parts  of  his  work;  Part  VI.  fol-  nusea  to  the  peerage.  In  J 880  be  was  nu 
lowed  in  1871,  and  Fart  VIL  in  1879.  The  publico-  Chief-Justice  of  England.  In  1883  be  mad 
tion  of  Fart  i,  had  great  eflfect  on  the  Biblical  scholars  tended  visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
of  the  continent,  especially  on  Kucnen,  who  was  led  ceived  with  great  cordiality,  especiaUy  by  the, 
to  make  essential  modifications  in  his  theory  of  the  and  bar.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Edinhnirgi 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  and  other  periodicals.     He  is  one  of  the 

Though  Bishop  Colcnso  resumed  his  missionary   speakers  on  the  English  bench,  and  in  read 
work  in  Natal,  many  members  of  the  Church  of  Enir-   ably  has  no  superior. 

land  there  had  become  disaffected  towarus  him.  In  COLES,  Edward  (1786-1868),  second  goi 
1806  Bishop  Gray  publicly  excommunicated  Colenso,  niinois,was  bom  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  ' 
and  in  1S(')9  consecrated  Dr.  W.  K.  Macrorie  as  bishop  His  father,  John  Colesj  a  wealthy  planter,  ha 
of  Maritzburg  to  rule  practically  the  same  diocese,  colonel  in  the  RevoluUonaiy  war,  and,  thoi 
In  1874  Bishop  Colcnso  again  visited  Enu:land  and  public  life,  was  intimately  associated  with  li. 
reported  the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of  iruished  Virginians  of  his  Ume.  Eldward  was 
Canterbur}\  G'hrouchout  his  missionary  career  he  at  Hampden-Sidnev  College,  and  afterwards  al 
had  not  only  sought  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  and  Mary  College,  leaving  the  latter  in  1807oc 
Christianity,  but  bad  contended  for  theirprotcction  of  an  accident  ^  He  became  private  secretary 
^m  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  This  course  dent  Madison  in  1809.  Impressed  with  the 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  his  slavery,  he  wrote  to  Jefferson  in  1814,  ur?i 
adherents ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  the  censure  of  high  use  his  influence  for  the  emancipation  of  tLv . 
officials,  the  bishop  and  his  daughter  made  constant  Virginia,  but  the  veteran  statesman,  while  com 
protest  against  every  public  and  nrivate  oppression  of  the  object,  declined  to  lead  the  movement  i 
the  Africans.  The  native  chiefs  Lan^ibalele  and  Mr.  Coles,  rcsi^niing  his  position  as  secrctaiy^  t 
Cetj-wayo  in  especial  found  in  them  active  s>Tnpa-  through  the  North-west  Territory  to  St  Loi 
thizcrs,  though  their  efforts  were  of^en  baffled,  upon  his  return  was  sent  by  the  President  oo  a 
Bishop  Colcnso  died  at  Durban,  Natal,  June  20, 18S3.  mission  to  St  Petersburg,  which  gave  h 
Besides  his  chief  work  he  published  Tlie  New  BiUt  tunitv  for  travel  in  Eiirope.  In  1810  he  m^nui 
Commentary  CritioaUy  Examiunl  {\)il\-1A)^  Lecturea  the  ^territory  of  Ulinois,  and  attended  the  cow 
on  the.  Pentateuch  ami  the  Moabite  Stone  (1873),  and  a  held  at  Kaskaskia  to  form  a  State  constitotioa 
volume  of  Sernionjt  (1873).  following  April  he  removed  to  EdwardsviUe,  Ifl 

COLEllIDGE,  Derwent  (1800-1883),  an  Enprlish  all  his  neirroes,  setting  them  free  and  givingerer 
clerg>nnan  and  educ^ator,  son  of  the  poet  Samuel  T.   of  a  family  160  acres  of  land.     President  jlomi 
Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Keswick,  Sept  14,  1800.     He  pointed  ^Ir.  Colc»  registrar  of  the  land-offioei 
was  educated  first  at  a  private  school,  and  then  at  St.   wardsville.     Having  thus  become  well  knowD  i 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  contributed  to  people,  he  was  brought  formrd  in  1822  as  u 
Knif/ht's   Qnarterhf  Magazine^   under  the  name  of  slavery  candidate  for  governor,  and  owing  tot  dii 
"Davcnant  Cecil.*    He  took  •orders   in  182*1,   but  among  his  opponents  was  elected,  while  the  1 
having  already  been  engaged  in  education,  continued  had  a  pro-slavery  majority,  and  bv  unscrupukiu 
in  such  work  and  became  in  1S41  principal  of  St   ures  called  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitnl 
Mark's  College,  Chelsea.     While  hyUlmg  this  position  to  leira^ize  slavery.     Gov.  (Toles  exerted 
he  was  made  a  prebendar>'  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  prevent  this  change,  and  by  aidoous  labor  m 
and  ailenvards  rector  of  Ilamwcll,  Middlesex.     In  m  having  the  convention  voted  down,  but  WM  i 
18t)4  ho  resigned  his  principalship,  but  continued  to  persecuted  by  its  advocates.     Throughonthn 
rciHjive  some  private  pupils.     He  died  at  Chelsea,   tration  Gov.  Coles  conducted  himself  with  dix 
SeptonilHT,   1SS3.     He  collected  and  published  the  firmness,  attendinfic  personally  to  all  the  de&  w 

«. 1    :*: 1    .. 3 ^   \v  I.:.    i».*i «.    j, ,__      ?,i«   •  ^  i    ..        . 
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jurist,  a  .son  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  tinned  to  live  at  Edwardsville,  cultivatiiu  u«  i 

Vvi\  3,  IS2I.     Ho  was  i^lucatod  at  Eton,  and  Balliol  and  w;is  the  founder  of  the  first  agricultu      i 

C-ollego.  Oxlonl,  whort'  he  graduatinl  B.  A.  in  1842  and  Illinois.     In  If*31  he  was  a  candidate  for  Cwu 

M.  A.  ill  lsir».     Having  been  callod  to  the  bar  at  the  on  account  of  his  well-known  opposition  to  u 

Middle  Toniple  in  November,   IS4«>,  he  became  the  J acksim  was  defeated.     About  the  end  of  183u 
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fSk  distinffuislied  men,  but  holding  no    constructed  the  Union  Pacific  KaOroad.    The  report 
he  read  Dcfore  the  Historical  Society    of  the  committee   implicated   several   members  in 


roay  Struggle  of  1823-2^  (Ohicago,    involved    in  the  business.      The  committee  recom- 
mended no  action  in  his  case,  as  he  was  not  then 
Qua  of  plants  of  the  labiate  order,    subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  none  was 
-fty  species,  mostly  herbaceous,  or    taken.     In  1873  Mr.  Colfax  retired  from  polirifal  life, 
lOUffh  some  of  the  kinds  are  of  a    and  has  since  been  prominent  as  a  public  lecturer, 
habit  of  growth.    These  plants  aro       COLLATERAL  SECURITY  is  a  term  often  used 
(»,  Arabia,  India,  the  Malay  Archi-    in  modem  commerce.     Collateral  security  is  a  separate 
imon  Islands,  and  other  regions  near    obligation  like  a  bond,  or  negotiable  bill  of  exchange, 

0  of  the  species,  C,  bfirbatns  of  Eeypt  delivered  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  to  secure  the  pay- 
C  aromcUicus  of  India,  are  usea  m  ment  of  his  own  obligation,  which  is  represented  by  an 
aa  deobstruents   and    remedies  for    independent  instrument     It  stands  by  the  side  of  the 

ind  asthma.     Several  species,  such  as    principal  promise  as  an  additional  means  for  securing 

1  C  llumei\  and  many  varieties,  are  the  payment  of  the  debt.  A  great  variety  of  obliga- 
plants,"  their  brilliantly  colored  leaves  tions  are  given  for  this  purpose.  Obviously,  .such  ae- 
iavorite  plants  for  massing  in  beds  or  curity  means  something  beside  an  additional  promise 
tuious  kmds  of  Coleus  are  nearly  all  of  the  debtor.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  banking, 
tnre,  and  they  are  among  the  readiest  when  a  customer  pledges  collateral,  it  is  usual  for  the 
>pagate  themselves  by  cuttings,  even  pledgor  in  his  principal  note  to  state  what  collateral 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  securities  have  been  deposited  and  the  terms  on  which 
euu  tuberosus  is  cultivated  for  the  food  they  mav  be  sold  and  made  otherwise  available  on  de- 
r,  ^  fault.  Such  a  pledginj^  of  them  does  not  affect  the 
;HnTT.ER,  an  American  statesman,  sev-  negotiability  of  the  pnncinal  note.  A  great  variety 
^rerident  of  the  United  States,  was  of  instruments  are  pledged  as  collateral  security,  the 
rk^  March  23, 1823.  His  grandfather,  chief  of  which  are  Donds,  stocks,  mortgages,  notes, 
)lnx,  of  New  Jersey,  was,  at  the  close  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  and  warehouse 
)nai7  war,  in  command  of  Washing-  receipts.  A  very  considerable  body  of  law  has  grown 
re-guards.    In  1836  Schuyler  removed    up  relating  to  these  securities. 

and  step-father,  Mr.  Matthews,  to  St  COLLEGES  OF  AMERICA.  Of  the  colleges 
.  where  ne  has  ever  since  resided.  In  now  existing  in  the  United  States  2  were  founded  in 
med,  at  South  Bend,  the  St.  Joseph  the  seveiitoenth  centurj',  and  22  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  the  prcsont  century  their  multiplication  has  been 
147  he  was  chief  secretary  of  the  River  rapia.  Three  were  organized  in  the  first  decade,  7  in 
nvention  at  Chicago,  and  in  1848  was  the  second,  12  in  the  third,  25  in  the  fourth,  31  in  the 
Whig  National  Convention.  In  1850  fifth,  71  ,n  the  sixth,  75  in  the  seventh,  and  48 
rof  the  State  Convention  which  formed  (estimate)  in  the  eighth.  The  larger  number  of  those 
tion  for  Indiana,  and  actively  but  un-  established  in  this  century  are  found  west  of  the  Hud- 
osed  the  clause  in  it  prohibiting  colored   gon  River. 

sttling  in  the  State.  He  was  a  Whig  Por  more  than  fiftv  years  afler  its  foundation,  in 
mpess  in  1851,  but  was  deflated ;  in  jgsfi^  Harvard  was  the  only  college  in  America.  In  it, 
earn  seoretaiy  of  the  Whig  National  therefore,  is  the  histor>'  of  the  eariicst  period  of  col- 
le  joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  Jegiate  education  represented.  It  was  established  by 
4,  and  was  immediately  elected  to  Con-  ^  vote  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
raed  by  successive  elections  to  rcpre^nt  ^iji^h  agreed  to  give  £4()0  towards  its  endowment, 
il  1869.  His  speech  on  the  Conflict  j^  jfiss  this  endowment  was  more  than  doubled  by 
rand  Freedom  m  Kansas  delivered  ^^^  bequest  of  John  Hansard,  who  left  half  of  his 
dated  to  the  extent  of  a  million  copies.  «hoic  property  and  his  entire  library  (about  300  vol- 
Spcakerof  the  House  of  Represent^  ^j^^^)  to  the  college.  The  action  of  the  General 
«r,  1863,  and  dunng  the  civil  war,  and  q^^^  ^^^  onlv  the  representative  action  of  the 
lern  reconstruction,  exercised  consider-  coio„ist«.  Of  tlie  20,000  persons  who  landed  in  New 
m  legislation.^  In  1865  he  crossed  the  England  before  1643,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
Btage-coach,  m  company  with  some  ^h)  were  graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
T  to  report  to  the  public  on  the  feasi-  University.  The  large  pmportion  of  the  KK)  were 
road  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  study  the  residents  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Tliey  were  scattered 
cific  coast  He  afterwards  totured  on  through  the  score  of  towns  among  a  population  of 
iroughout  the  country.  >\  hile  still  perhaps  9000,  from  Ilingham  on  the  south  to  Down 
House,  he  was  in  1868  nominated  and  ^^  ^he  nortb,  and  to  Springfield  on  the  west. 
effldent  on  the  ticket  w^th  (rcn.  Grant.  Although  their  poverty  was  great  and  their  hardships 
rtheSenateuntil  March,  18^3  bemg  the  ^^.^^^  ^^^  possessed  themselves  of  a  liberal  education, 
T  dected  to  preside  over  both  branches  ^^  detcmiined  that  their  children  should  enjoy  a 
n  Congn^.  Towards  the  close  of  his  j-j^^  privilege.  The  college  they  founded  was  similar 
resident  the  House  of  Representatives  ^  ^^^^^  ^.j^^  which  they  had  been  acquainted.  It  was 
imittee  to  investigatecharges  of  corrup-  ^^^jjj.^  ^^^  University  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  continent. 
mbera  of  the  House  in  connection  with  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^H  ^^^  ^j^^  English  university  endowed 
ttherof  Amenca,acomnanywhichhad  ^j^j^  ^j^^  rights  of  the  university.     It  conferred  de- 
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frrees  as  well  as  pave  instruction.  The  name  collejre  is, 
in  ffencnil,  according  to  Amerio^n  usairo,  synonymous 
witli  university.  A  university  is  usually  only  a  (K)llcge ; 
l)ut  in  certain  cases  the  term  university  is  more 
properly  used  to  inchide  the  collece  and  other  schools, 
as  i)rofes.sional,  which  are  a.sso(^ated. 

Colleges  or  universities  are  incorporated  institutions. 
The  legal  hody  bears  different  names,  in  different  in- 
stitutions, as  trustees,  overseers,  fellows.  It  is  a  self- 
pernetuating  body.  It  has  to  do  with  all  the  affairs 
of  tne  institution,  administrative  and  sc'holastic.  In  the 
covernment  of  many  colleges  is  also  associated  another 
body,  which  is  specially  c^jiicerned  with  the  election 
*and  dismission  of  the  officers  of  instruction.  This 
body  is  chosen  either  by  the  alumni  or  by  other  electors 
representing  those  interested  in  the  management.  In 
certain  colleges  also,  the  governor,  or  other  officers  of 
the  State,  are  rx-officio  members  of  the  governing 
boards.  The  relations  of  the  State  to  the  colleges  in 
general  is  becoming  less  intimate.  In  not  less  than 
seventeen  States,  however,  is  established  a  university 
which  is  under  the  immediate  super>'ision  of  publio 
officers,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  system  of  education. 

The  history  of  the  course  of  study  shows  a  con« 
stantly  increasing  number  of  subject^*  taught  Kach 
college,  with  but  few  if  any  exceptions,  demands 
either  an  examination  or  its  equivalent,  for  admission. 
The  conditions  of  admission  m  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  few.  Latin  was  the  chief  re<iuisite.  To 
matriculate  at  Harvard  it  waA  necessary  to  know 
^^80  much  Latin  as  was  sufficient  to  understand 
Tully,   or  any  classical    author,  and  to   make   and 


speak  true  Latin,  in  prose  and  Terse*' — a  kmr 
which  is  at  the  present  day  not  common  ere; 
graduates.  The  student  was  also  required 
able  to  decline  ^*  perfectly  the  paradigms  < 
(xreek  nouns  and  verbs*' — a  smattering  whi 
first  year's  course  in  the  preparatory  scliot 
now  give.  Tlie  studies  of  the  course,  vhich 
covered  only  three  years,  remained  substantia 
same  throughout  the  seventeenth  century, 
first  year  they  comprised  "  lo^c,  physics, 'ct\ 
syntax,  and  practice  on  the^  principles  of  gr 
in  the  second,  '"ethics,  politics,  prosody,  aniluia 
practice  of  poesy  and  Chaldee;''  ana  in  the 
''arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  exerei^ses  ii 
composition,  epitome,  both  in  pro»e  and  ve 
brew,  and  Synac."  History  was  also  studieu 
winter,  and  botany — such  a  seit-.nce  as  then  exisi 
the  summer.  Rhetoric  was  also  taught  bv  iect 
every  year,  and  each  student  was  required  to  c 
once  a  month.  Other  exercises  there  were  boi 
literary  and  religious  character.  In  the  sen 
public  prayer,  conducted  twice  dail^  by  the  pre 
It  was  the  rule  that  in  the  morning  studenta 
translate  a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
ment  into  the  Greek,  and  in  the  evening  tht 
should  render  a  portion  of  the  English  of  tJu 
Testament  also  into  its  original  language.  Eicl 
was  also  required  to  study  theology  m  a  form  pn 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Westminster  C^techim. 
following  tabular  view  represents  the  nature,  and 
degree,  the  method  of  conducting  the  studies  c 
college  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
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In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eichteenth  ccntur>'  the 
course  of  study  was  lK)th  enlarged  and  improved.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  sp(;aKiii<r  liatin  had  ceased, 
Virgil  and  Cicero  had  boon  introduced  into  the  curricu- 
lum. The  seniors  wore  admitteil  t-o  the  study  of 
astronomy,  but  had  n(»t  advanced  beyond  the  ri(?cd  of 
the  arithmetic  and  frcMnnetry  of  the  earlier  y)cri«Hl.  At 
Harvard,  also,  Cjcsar  and  Ifunice  were  not  included  in 
the  course  till  about  (ho  mi<Mle  of  the  century,  and 
Terence  and  Homer  came  to  f'onn  a  part,  of  it  yet  later. 
Alxmt  the  siunc  time,  thcj  mi-Idle  oi'  tlic  century,  the 
officers  of  Yale  Collc.ire  alteriMl  the  n*lative  im])ortance 
of  studies.  Logic  Wiu*  mad(»  to  givt;  way  to  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  Conic  sections,  flux- 
ions, 8ur\'eying  and   navigation  began  to  be  taught. 


The  most  comprehensive  scheme  of  study  ol 
lege  of  this  century  was  that  of  the  Univcnityui 
syivania.     !brom  its  foundation  in  1755  thesel 
most  liberal.     The  course  in  mathematics  v<k  < 
tended  as  is  now  found  in  many  institutions,  ip 
sics  and  chemistry  occupied  a  large  part  of  the ! 
3'ears.     In  (Ireek  the  Iliad,  PincEu-,  Thucvd 
tetus  and  Plato ;  and  in  Latin  Juvenal,  Uoikc.  < 
tilian,  Ciceni's  philosophical  works,  asweUi^lii 
tions,  fonned  the  principal  text-books.    To* 
close  of  the  century  the  course  was  in  all  c 
yet  more  comprehensive,  and  assumed  a 
with  a  few  additions  and  improvements  \ 
the  next  ibrty  years.     Classical  studies  msi 
the  first  three  years,  and  metaphysical 
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Arithmetio  was  a  freshman  study:  algebra  and  other  The  promotion  of  learning  was  not  the  only  motive 

minchesof  mathematics  were  taught  in  the  sophomore  which  influenced  the  fou?ifiers  of  t!ie  early  colleges. 

an  examination  inDalzel's  Colh^tnuan  Gra^a  Minora^  leave  an  illiterate  ministry;  to  the  churches  when  our 

the  Greek  Testament,  Sallust,  Virgil,  and  Cicero's  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust. "    And  for  the 

Sdecl  Orations  was  required.     Tlic  grammar  of  the  half  centurj'  that  America  had  only  one  college  it  was 

Latin  and  Greek,  geography  and  arithmetic  were  also  conducted  as  a  school  of  theolog>'.     Its  primary  pur- 


Seatly  raised,  and  in  most  colleges  the  candidate  for  Yale,  whose  charter  bears  date  1 701 ,  w:is  established 

e  freshman  class  is  examined  in  six  or  eight  orations  by  ten  ministers,  and  the  ecclesiastical  motive  ^  was 

of  Cicero,  six  books  of  the  iKueid,  three  or  four  books  prominent     A  chief  design  in  the  organization  of  the 

of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  or  three  books  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (174G)  was  *'to  supply  tlie 

Iliad,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  i>lane  geometry,  besides  church  with  learned  and  aole  ministers  of  the  word." 

the  ^mmar  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  several  Many  of  the  colleges  founded  in  the  present  century 

li^jglish  studies.     In  a  few  institutions  a  knowledge  of  were  started  as  religious  institutions.     One  puri)Ose  of 

tttficr  elementary  French  or  German,  and  of  some  the  planting  of  Amherst  in  1825  was  the  training  of 

ocience,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  subjects,  is  foreign  missionaries.     The  ecclesiastical  motive  has 

lequir^;  in  other  institutions  the  knowledge  demanded  been  mflucntial  in  the  formation  of  Western  oollcgcs 

eovers  a  smaller  field.  ^  ,  Missionaries  in  the  new  States  regard  a  college  a^ 

llie  expansion  of  the  curriculum  has  kept  pace  with  essential  instrument  in  their  labor.  Colleges  in  Ohio, 
the  expansion  of  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examina-  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  other  States  have  Wo 
tioDB.  The  enlargement  of  the  course  of  instruction  established  with  a  design  similar  to  that  which  ruled 
is  the  result  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  sys-  in  the  foundation  of  the  earlv  institutions.  The  State 
tem  of  elective  studies.  The  soHcalled  elective  system  universities  exhibit  less  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
18  a  method  by  which  a  student  is  allowed  to  choose,  Being  a  part  of  the  public  system  of  education,  they 
to  some  extent,  the  subjects  he  pursues,  yet  is  re-  adhere,  m  common  with  all  other  public  institutions^ 
onired  to  choose  certain  subjects.  Perhaps  the  first  only  to  the  general  principles  of  Christianity.  From  a 
institution  to  introduce  the  system  was  the  IJnivcrsitv  selected  list  of  American  colleges  it  is  seen  that  76  are 
of  Virginia,  founded  by  Jefferson  in  1819.  Through  non-sectarian,  49  belong  to  the  Methodist  Church,  37 
the  efforts  chiefly  of  George  Ticknor,  Harvard  in  18:^5-  each  to  the  Baptist  and  Roman  Catholic,  33  to  the 
26  and  1826-27  permittee!  the  student  to  elect  about  Presbyterian,  15  each  to  the  Congregational  and  Lu. 
one-quarter  of  his  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  theran,  1 1  to  the  Christian,  9  to  the  Episcopal,  7  t<v 
third  of  the  freshman  year.  The  range  of  electives  the  United  Brethren,  6  to  the  Reformed,  5  to  the 
indicates  the  breadth  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  first  Friends,  4  to  the  Universalist,  and  1  each  to  the  Sev- 
year  it  embraced  Latin.  Greek,  and  modem  languages ;  enth  Day  Advent  and  the  New  Church.  The  relation 
in  the  second,  these  subjects  and  mathematics ;  in  the  between  the  colleges  and  the  denomination  of  tha 
thiid  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Hebrew  j  and  church  they  represent  varies.  In  the  case  of  certain 
in  the  fourth,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  chemistry,  denominations,  especially  those  whose  government  is 
mineralogy,  geology^  and  modern  langUcOges.  The  hierarchical,  the  college  is  a  part  of  the  oenominational 
elective  system  continued  for  somewhat  more  than  a  machinery^  and  is  therefore  directly  controlled  by  the 
aoore  of  years,  and  in  1850,  after  a  gradual  lessening  church.  In  the  case  of  other  bodies,  as  the  Baptist 
ofthe  number  of  optional  studies,  the  order  of  required  and  Congregational,  the  relation  is  one  of  general 
studies  was  restored.  Since  the  year  18r)7,  when  the  superintendencjr.  Although  most  of  the  instnictors 
elective  system  was  again  introduced  at  Harvard,  the  are  members  of  that  branch  of  the  church  which  the 
method  has  been  adopted  by  many  oi'  the  larger  an(i  college  pccuHarly  represents,  religious  tests  are  seldom 
more  important  colleges.  The  progress  made  in  all  exacted  of  professors.  The  president  of  a  prominent 
departments  of  stud}',  especially  the  phj'sical  sciences  college  s;ij's  that  although  we  demand  no  creed  of  pro- 
ana  philosophv,  has  seemed  to  render  this  expansion  fessors.  '*we  should  no  more  think  of  anpointing  to  a 
of  the  curriculum  necessary'.  The  system  of  required  post  or  instruction  here  an  irrehgious  tnan  we  should 
studies  still  prevails,  however,  in  most  institutions.  an  immoral  man,  or  one  ignorant  of  the  topic  he  would 

Many  of  tiie  weD -endowed  colleges  have  since  1ST2  have  to  teach."     In  the  case  of  many  State  universi- 

offered  courses  of  study  for  graduates,  and  have  recog-  ties,  too,  the  large  minority  of  the  instructors  are  com- 

Aized  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  with  the  granting  of  municant  members  of  the  churches. 
degrees.    The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  OV.  M.)'aml       The  part  that  religion  occupies  in  the  general  life  of 

of  jDoctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  I). )  are  thus  conferred,  a  college  also  greatly  varies.     Ileligious  societies  of  the 

although  the  former  is  still  granted  by  some  colleges  student^?,   holding  devotional  and  literary  meetiiig.s, 

in  course  three  years  after  gniduatioii,  and  the  latter  exist  in  most  institutions.     A  churcii  is  fretjucnily 

is  given  also  as  an  honorar>'  title.     Iiistniction  is  givt^n  connected  with  the  college  whose  Sabbath  scrviecs 

both  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  by  text-book.^'  students  are  usually  re^juired  to  attend.     Daily  public 

and  lectures.     Examinations,  either  oral  or  written,  pravers  are  customary,  attendance  on  which  is  obli- 


present  century.  bers  is  much  larger  than  at  the  opening  of  the  century. 
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'^Revivals''  are  not  infrcciucnt.     Yalo  College  in  its  fonndcd  to  promote  learning,  and  the  desire  htm 

history  iias  experienced  thirty -2>ix,  reAuIting  in  at  least  promotion  in  America  was  strung  among  Edi^Ush  schol- 

twclve  hundred  conversions;    Dartmouth  nine,  with  ars.      They  were  founded  to  educate  minuters,  aai 

two  hundred  and  fifty  run  versions ;  and  Amhenst  and  churchman  and  non-conformist  were  anuous  that  de^ 

Middlebury  at  least  tw(jlve  each,  wliich  have  in  the  case  gymen  should  be  well  trained  in  the  new  world, 

of  the  former  resulted  in  four  hundred  conversions.  The  wealth  of  colleges  was  largely  increased  bctvea 

Bein^  institutions  for  literary-  and  religious  culture,  1850  and  1882.     In  1847,  when  Abbott  I^wrence  gave 

the  discipline  required  in  collepres  is  usually,  in  com-  $50,000  to  Harvard,  it  was  said  to  be  ''the  latest 

parison  with  the  penalties  of  the  civil  law,  of  a  mild  amount  ever  given  at  any  one  time  durinff  the  htetiaa 

order.     The  discipline,  however,  prevailing  for  at  least  of  the  donor  to  any  public  institution  in  this  countiy.'* 

a  hundred  years  ailer  the  establishment  of  the  first  Since   1860  the  colleges  have  gjained^  in  wealth  in 

college  was  severe.     Cornoral  punishment  was  inflicted  amount  more  than  equal  to  their  entire  valuation  in 

till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.     Pro-  that  year.     Over  $50,000,000  haye  been  bestowed  on 

fessors  exercised  authority  over  the  details  of  their  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and moR 

scholars'  conduct.     The  manner  of  speech  and  of  be-  than  $35,000,000  were  donated  between  the  vears  1&70 

havior  was  prescribed.    The  relation  of  the  students  to  and  1 880.     In  1871  $8,435,990  were  ^yen  for  all  edn- 

each  other  was  indicated  with  preinsion.     The  social  cational  purposes ;  in  1 872,  to  universities  and  collegOt 

distinctions  of  the  community  were  introduced  into  the  $0,282,401 ;  in  1873,  $8,238,141 ;  in  1874,  $1,845,3M; 

college.     Freshmen  were,  in  accordance  with  the  Eng-  in  1875,  $2,703,050;  in  1876,   $2,743,248;  in  1S77, 

lish  university  custom,   *'fags"  for  their  superiors.  $1,273,991;  in  1878,  $1,389,633;  in  1879,  $3,878,MS; 

The  history  of  colleges  is  marked  by  a  constant  lessening  in  1880,  $2,006,571  ;  and  in  1881,  $4,601 ,009.    Thcaep- 

of  the  restrictions  governing  students.     Offences  most  arate  contributions  varied  from  a  few  dollars  to  millioM. 

eommonly  prevaihng  against  college  law  are  absence  Gifts  are  made  either  for  general  purposes  or  for  tU 

from  lectures,  failure  to  maintain  a  certain  grade  of  endowment  of  professorships,  the  foundation  of  achoi- 

flcholarshin,  and  insults  to  lower  classmen  usually  em-  arships,  and  in  aid  of  libraries  and  musenins.    The 

braced  unaer  *' hazing."     The  penalties  are  of  various  income  attached  to  a  professorship  varies  in  aomul 

degrees  of  severitv.   the  extreme  being   expulsion,  value  from  perhaps  a  thousand  to  eight  thousand  dol- 

Onences  committed  oy  students  against  public  law  arc  lars.      Twenty-five  hundred   dollars  is    an  areiage. 

also  usually  punished  by  the  college.     Offences  of  any  Scholarships  assigned  to  undei^graduates  are  des^gSd 

sort,  however,  are  no  more  common  in  the  college  than  either  as  a  reward  for  proficiency  in  college  studies  or 

in  the  general  community.  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  support  -  most  fieauently  they 

For  their  pecuniary  support   colleges  depend  on  arc  purposed  to  effect  both  objects.     Tncy  sekka 

investments  and  tuition  fees.     In  1881  the  value  of  exceed  three  hundred  dollars  in  value  a  year,  and  are 

the  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  three  hun-  usually   between   one   hundred    and    two    hundrei 

drcd  and  sixty-two  colleges  reporting  to  the  Commis-  Nearly  all  colleges  also  offer  pecuniaiy  asflistanee  to 

sioner  of  Education  was  $40,255,970.     The  amount  of  students  in  necd.^     Scholarships  or  fcUowslups  ftr 

their  productive  funds  was  $43,780,877,  and  the  income  graduates  are  designed  to  support  the  student  wUe 

from  these  funds  $2,018,008.     Tlie  receipts  from  tui-  pursuing  studies  under  the  patronage  of  the  odkfe 

tion  aggregated  $2,080,450.     The  property  possessed  They  are  similar  to  the  foundations  of  the  Eofffaih 

by  colleges  is  usually  the  result  of  the  gifl  of  individ-  universities  bearing  the  same  name.     A  few  of  tLea 

uals.     bouie  institutions  have  received  funds  from  permit  residence  m  Europe.     They  are  held  at  tin 

the  States  in  which  thev  arc  located,  and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  institution  granting  them,  but  addoB 

older  colleges  have  been  thus  aided.     The  State  uni-  for  more  than  three  years. 

versitiu)  are  mainly  supported  from  the  public  chest,  For  their  support  the  colleges  derive,  in  addition  to 
and  tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  State.  The  the  income  from  invested  property,  about  two  mil- 
endowments  of  the  early  colleges  were  small.  In  the  lion  dollars  yearly  from  the  fees  for  tiution.  TheN 
seventeenth  century  Harvard  received  in  donations  of  fees  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
money  less  than  $40,000,  and  the  largest  individual  student,  and  on  average  fall  perhaps  between  fifty  and 
gill  (excluding  Har\'ard'B)  was  only  $5,000.  seventy-five.     In  all  colleges  the  income  of  the  tuitioB- 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  llevolution  William  and  Mary  fees  fails  to  meet  the  expenses  of  instruction  and  admin- 
was  the  wealthiest  institution  in  America.  It  was  istration.  Endowment  is  essential  to  their  existencGL 
more  an  English  than  an  American  college,  its  chan-  Among  the  most  munificent  benefactors  of  Amencan 
cellors  being  the  bishops  of  London,  and  itjs  t)rcsidents  colleges  are  George  Peabody,  Johns  Hopkins,  of 
the  representatives  of  those  bishops  in  Virginia;  and  Baltimore,  who  endowed  the  university  bearing  hb 
**thc  King,  lords  and  eommonSj"  as  well  as  the  col-  name  with  three  millions;  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of 
ony  itself,  were  generous  in  their  ()fFerings.  Indeed,  Massachusetts,  who  distributed  more  than  a  miCioa 
throughout  the  period  that  America  was  a  British  of  dollars  among  various  institutions ;   Asa  Packer. 

GomeU, 

Pardee, 

lA&yette  UoW 

P^Doe- 

^_,     .  ,  -      ,    I  JOTS 

received  from  England  near  the  time  of  its  ibundation  the  scientific  school  of  Yale   College.     La 

VI.  111..  .  .,    ..             11                         II          irew»  J 
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rea.son8  are  plain.     The  colonists  were  poor.     J'JnglL»*h-  delphia,  Amasa  Stone  and  iL  W.  I  ktt 

men  were 


plain.     The  colonists  were  poor.     l]nglL»*h-  delphia,  Amasa  Stone  and  H.  W.  I 
comparatively  rich.     The   colleges  were  George  I.  Seney,  of  New  York«  Ni 
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■nd  AJexander  Agaanz.  Matthew  Vasaar, 
Smith,  and  Henry  F.  Bumat  each  founded  a 
\a  women,  and  Henry  W.  Sage  made  provision 
inatniction  of  women  in  Cornell  UniTeraity. 
itiutanding  the  endeavors  of  such  benefactors, 
Qegee  are  compelled  to  struggle  with  inadequate 
lei^  In  compaiison,  also,  with  the  Uaiversity 
rd  and  that  of  Cambridge  American  colleges  are 
lie  Report  of  the  Parliamentai;  Commiaaion  ers, 
td  in  1874,  the  first  comprehengive  sUtemeat 
pnipertv  of  these  ancient  corporations,  showed 
1871  their  entire  income  was  £754,000.  The 
fthcirproperty  can  hardly  be  estimated  ;  aprin- 
sm  is  319J18  acres  of  land-  Trinity  College, 
die,  had  in  1871  an  income  of  £60,000,  St. 
rf£50,000.  New  of  Oxford  of  £30,000,  Merton 
500,  and  All  Soula'  of  £18,000.     The  English 

tee  depend  for  their  income  mainly  on  prop- 

.id  American   colleges  on  both  property  and 

n  about  equal  proportions. 

laboratoriea  are  regarded 

cuui^uuent  of  the  college.     The  

erand  siie  has  kept  pace  with  the 

uuiuber  of  volumes  puolished  and  with  the  pro- 
r  the  natural  sciences. 

.Harvard'sbequest  of  hia  library  of  three  hun- 

lomee  is  the  foundation  of  the  Harvard  College 

1 — the  largest  of  the  class  in  the  country — of 

red  thousand  volumes  and  of  two  hundred 

I      iphlets.     In  1732  Dean  Berkeley  sent  to 

a  thousand  volumes,  which,  in  tlic  opin- 

.»       enFClap,  formed  "the  finest  collection  of 

rluuu  liau  ever  been  brought  to  America  at  one 

The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  college 

in  1S9U  was  3,694,^25.  The  increase  in  ten 
■B  1,392,934.  The  libraries  of  studcutii'  societies 
3  greatly  augmented.  The  use  of  books  on  the 
BCodents  has  within  ten  years  greatly  increased, 
a  colleges  professors  specially  reserve  books  for 
B.  Independent  investigation  and  study  are 
unnoted.  Chemical  laboratories,  of  greater  or 
mpkteness,  have  been  estabhshed  since  the 

of  chemistry  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  cur- 
Physical  laboratories  are  found  in  only  a 
ntiooH.     It  may  be  added  that  within  the 
•'O  of   years  many  colleges  have  built   and 
id  itrnmaduuis,  affording  opportunity  for  pbysi- 

uiBu  women  who  received  a  college  degree  in 
intrvwere  three  graduates  of  Oberlin  College 
1.    The  majority  of  the  coUeges  established 


since  that  tjme  have  admitted  both  sexes  on  eqnak 
terms.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  colleges  now  adiuit 
both  mat  and  women.  Colleges  for  women  only, 
although  few  in  number,  have  been  founded  and  well 
endowed,  af  which  Vassar  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
chartered  in  1861,  and  Smith  at  Northampton,  Man., 
organized  in  1875,  are  prominenL  Strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  open  institudons  to  women  origi- 
nally designed  for  men. 

Among  those  who  have  had  great  influence  upon 
college  education  are  Clap,  president  of  Yale  College, 
1739-66;  Dwight,  president,  1795-1817;  Kirkland. 
president  of  Harvard,  1810-28;  Quincy,  president, 
1829-45  ;  Nott,  president  of  Union  College,  N,  Y.,  for 
sixty-two  years,  1804-66 ;  IVayland,  president  of 
Brown  Univereity,  1827-55  ;  and  Steams,  prewdentof 
Amherst,  1864-76. 

The  proportion  of  gradus,tcs  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  slightly  decreased.  In  1889  there  were 
89,090  students  in  384  colleges,  taught  by  5422  in- 
structors. About  one-sixth  of  these  stuoents  were 
women.  The  number  of  graduates  entering  the  differ- 
ent professions  has  greatly  changed  in  the  nearly  two 
and  a  half  centuries  since  the  first  college  was  founded. 
More  than  half  of  the  graduates  of  the  early  colleges  be- 
came clergymen.  Ofthe  same  colleges  hardly  ten  per 
cent,  of  graduates  now  choose  the  clerical  profession. 
The  legal  profession  is  adopted  by  more  graduates  of 
the  colleges  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
than  any  other.  A  large  proportion  of  the  graduates 
of  the  denominational  institutions  of  the  West,  how- 
ever, become  ministers. 

The  age  of  admission  to  the  college  has  constantly 
risen  throughout  the  century.  It  is  a  rule  in  most 
institutions  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  under  fourteen  years,  and  to  no  other 
class  without  an  additional  increase  of  one  year  fur 
each  class.  At  Harvard  College  the  average  age 
of  admission  is  now  slightly  more  than  eighteen  and 
one-half  years.     Since  i^X  it  has  risen  nearly  one 

To  form  a  correct  list  of  American  colleges  has  been 
oflen  attempted.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  constant 
changes  of  birth  and  dissolution  affecting  many  insti- 
tutions bearing  the  name.  The  Ibllowing  table,  com- 
posed of  selections  from  various  tables  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  preeenta 
a  select  list  of  colleges,  with  the  luiist  important  facta 
concerning  each.  Colleges  niiirked  with  an  asterisk 
(•)  are  open  to  both  sexes,  those  with  a  dagger  (f)  to 
women  only,  and  the  rest  to  men  only. 
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Uie  Univerwties  and  ColkgeM  of  Canaib  as  given  in 
the  oensoB  of  1881.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  there 
were  3  coUeKes  with  58  inmates:  in  Nova  Scotia  10 
with  79 ;  in  New  Brunswiek,  4  with  289  ;  in  Quebec, 
32 with  1142;  in  Ontjirio,  31  with  1594;  in  Manito- 
ba, 1  with  10  ;  in  British  Columbia,  2  with  T  ;  and  iu 
the  Territories,  1  with  10 ;  making  a  total  of  85  col- 
legcB,  with  5943  inmates.  The  most  prominent  instl- 
tationa  are  the  University  of  Toronto,  whieh  possesses 
bnlldiiigB  adminble  for  &rahit«ctural  effect ;  McGill 
OoIleBe.  in  Montreal,  among  whose  schools  that  of 
neaiome  is  deservedlv  celebrated  ;  Dalhousic  ITniver- 
■itr,  in  Halifax,  wfaicn  has  also  a  medical  school ;  and 
IavbI  University,  a  Koman  Catholic  institution  in 
Quebec,  with  several  affiliated  colleges  in  other  places. 
No  ffcneral  history  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
8tM«fl  nas  been  written,  though  one  is  now  contem- 
plated. Among  the  works  which  aen'e  aa  the  material 
lor  this  work  are  the  histories  of  the  indiviilaal  col- 
leges, Kdurdsoo's  and  Clark's  6W^<!£i>o^,Bamanrs 
Jowrno/  of  Eduoation^  and  Thwiug'a  Anurimn  Cnl 
lean:  tftetr  StudaUi  and  WmJc  (r.  f.  t.^ 

College  point,  a  village  of  Queens  eo..  N. 
T.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Long  laland,  2  miles  N.  of 
'  Inahing.  It  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Long  Island  Rail' 
tomd,  (uid  has  steamboat  communication  with  New 
Tork,  which  is  10  miles  distant  by  rail.  College  Point 
hkB  a  newspaper,  xood  public  and  private  schools, 
maoo&otarM  of  robber  goods  and  of  ribbons,  and  a 
popokllon  (mostly  German)  of  4192.  St.  Paul's  Col- 
Mre,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  was  established  by 
B«v.  W.  A.  Hnhlenberg,  D.  D.,  in  1838,  bat  has  been 


dosed  for  some  years. 
nOLLETIT,  Jacobink  Camilla,  a  Norwegian 

bom  Jan.  23,  1813,  in  Christjansand.  where 


uer  was  a  priest    Slie  is  a  sister  of  tne  poet 
k  'Wei^looo.    Iu  1832  she  accompanied  her 


father  to  Pans,  and  afierwards  spent  a  year  in  Ham* 
bnrg,  where  she  studied  German  literatare.  In  1841 
she  was  married  to  Peter  Jonas  CoUett  (1813-1851X 
professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiana, and  distinguished  both  as  Jurist  and  poet.  Sinoo 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Madame  Collett  has  spent 
the  most  of  her  time  in  other  countries,  and  she  now 
lives  in  Paria.  Her  first  novel,  Anilmand^ta  Diittre 
(1855,  3d  ed.  J  877),  was  published  anonymously.  It 
is  a  powerful  portrayal  of  the  wrongs  of  woman.  Ths 
author  continued  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  sei  in  other 
novels  of  considerable  merit,  the  chief  of  which  are : 
ForlKtlinga-il^&l);  I delanger  Natter {\^f,^)\  StdtU 
BladeCi  vols.,  1868-72);  Enndringer on  Bd^ddtar 
(1874);  Fra  de  Stummei  Ldr  {\%li)iEt  Lya  BiOtda 
ifcrt  nwVAfiamme  (1878);  and -tfoai  Sirffmmm  (1880). 
Many  nsetHil  reforms  in  the  education  of  girls  and  m 
other  social  problems  in  Norway  may  be  traced  to 
Madame  CoUett's  influence. 

COLLIER,  John  Patne  (1789-1883),  an  EngUah 
literary  historian  and  Shakespearian  critio,  was  bom  in 
London,  Jan.  U,  1789.  His  father  had  been  a  mer- 
chant, but  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  Mantldy 
Reguter  and  a  contributor  to  the  7&n«(.  Yonng 
CoUier  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1809  was  a  parliamentary 
reporter.  His  marriage  in  1816  having  provided  him 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  old  English  poets,  and  published  the 
J^ielical  Decamavn,  or  Ten  Convenatumt  on,  EnglUK 
PiiHt  (2  vols.,  1820).     This  was  followed  by  an  alle- 

?orical  poem  in  Spenserian  verae,  c^ed  The  fbet'i 
\lgrlmfig'.  (1«22).  Then  he  edited  and  enlarged 
IMdKl'-l' "  Old  Play*  (3  vols.,  1825-27).  His  valuable 
Hhtnrn  of  Ihamatic  Fbejry  {3  vols.,  1831,  new  ed., 
1879),  a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  English  stage. 
^ve  him  a  prominent  place  as  a  literarv  historian. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis  (iower  gavs 
.Mr.  CoUier  the  use  of  their  valuable  libraries,  and  irom 


4W  COLLINGWOOD. 

these  Bourccs  he  puhlished  New  FacU  Regarding  the  Dark  (1856)  and  The  Dead  &crei  (1858)  mn  fa« 

Life  of  Shak4!sp€are  (1835) ;  then  New  Particulars  Re-  contributed  serially* to  HovmAM  Werda.    In  1859  k 

garding  the  Works  of  Shakexpeare  (1836),  and  Farther  issued  The  Queen  ofHearU;  in  I860,  The  Wamam  m 

J  hrticular*  (1 839).     After  twenty  years  spent  in  such  Wh'te. ;  and  in  1 862,  No  Name.    The  two  hat  mmA 

litem  ry  investigations,  Mr.  Collier  issued  his  edition  serially  in  AU  the  Year  RowuL     Jfy  MeedBamm  v^ 

of  sS hakespeare  (8  vols.,  1842-44),  but  his  emendations,  peared  in  1863 ;  Armadale  in  1866 ;  The  Moam-Skm 

f1f> r'ved.  as  he  alleged,  strictly  from  antiquarian  sources,  m  1868 ;  Man  and  Wt/e  in  1870 ;  Ihor  Mzm  FmA  k 

(111  not  vnn  the  assent  of  the  best  critics.     In  1847  Mr.  1872 ;  Muis  or  Mr$,f  and  Other  Storiee  in  1873,  md 

i  oilier  was  made  secretary  of  the  royal  commission  in  the  same  year  The  Nem  Magdalen ;  TheLasmmi 

^  >r  ttie  reorganization  of  the  British  Museum.     His  tlie  Lady  in  1875;  T\do  Datmue  in  1876.    Litfa  ii 

n  i(ros  to  literature  were  acknowledged  by  an  annual  the  order  mentioned,  down  to  1882,  he  has  pnhB^wt 

;•' fuion  of  £100.     Amone  his  publications  of  this  The  Haunted  Hotd,    The   Fallen   Leavetj  JMdi 

i»c»rio<l  were  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the  Daughter^  and   The  Blade  Robe,      He  TUtod  tilt 


on  manuscript  marginal  notes  in  a  copy  of  the  second  played  in  1855  by  Charies  Dickens  ara  an 

folio  edition  of  Shakespeare.     English,  German,  and  company  at  Tavistock  House,  Dickens's  reaidenoe,  fir 

American  critics  fiercely  attacked  first  the  value,  and  the  oenefit  of  the  Ghiild  of  literatuxe  and  Alt    Tk 

finally  the  authenticity  of  these  notes,  and  it  is  now  fVozen  Deep  had  a  nmilar  representation  in  ltt7. 

settled  thpt  Mr.  (Jollier  largelv  retouched  and  added  to  Black  and  White,  in  which  he  hsA  the  mid  of  FeAto^ 

them,  if.  Indeed,  any  were  of  earlier  origin.    The  in-  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  in  the  fear  1869.    <>iiile  i 

vesu^tion  tended  also  to  throw  suspicion  and  discredit  number  of  his  novels  were  dramatised  by  himselt  nd 

on  afl  the  previous  discoveries  announced  by  hiiL,  and  have  been  played  with  great  snooefls  in  Endaad  aad 


and  a  series  of  reprints  of  the  minor  poets  and  prose  lated  and  performed  also  in  Italy  and  Gennai|]f  vd 

writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  died  at  London,  France).     Among  his  latest  novels  were  Henri  and 

September,  1883.  Science  (ISSZ)  ]  I  Say  No  (1884);  lite  Eril  Gekim 

COLLINGWOOD,  a  town  of  Canada,  in  Simooe  (1886);  The  Legna/  of  Chin  (\SSS)  \  and  Blind  Lun 

CO..  Ontario,  at  the  S.  endofNottawasaffoBav.  an  inlet  (1889).     He  died  iii  Jiondon.  Sept.  23,  1889. 

of  Georgian  Bay  (Lake  HuronV  95  miles  by  rail  N.N.W.  He  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  niysteiy.  and 

of  Toronto.    It  is  on  the  Northern  Bailway,  at  the  in  his  best  novels  most  skilfiiUy  reaenred  the  secret  of 

junction  of  the  Northwestern  and  North  Simooe  rail-  his  stoiy  to  the  end.     His  intimate  relationa  wiik 

ways.     It  is  built  on  low  ground,  but  its  situation  iHokens  should  be  noted.    A  k>ng  fiiendahip  betwaea 

gives  it  great  advantages  for  lake  commerce.    It  has  a  them  was  further  cemented  by  the  maniage  of  Ui 

town  hall,  a  collegiate  institute,  2  banks,  7  churchy.  2  brother  to  Dickens's  daughter  Kate  in  1860.   (H.  c) 

weekly  newspapers.  5  steam  saw-mills,  3  planing-mills,  COLLINSIA,  a  genus  of  North  American  aainil 

a  foundry,  a  macnine-shop,  manufactures  of  farm-  herbs,  belonging  to  the  order  Scroj^ndariaeeae^  aai 

implements,  flour,  leather,  steam-boilers,  soap,  stoves,  inters  ting  as  aflording  several  ornamental  apedcafcr 

funiiture,  bro9ms,   and  other  goods,  several   pork-  garden  ciuture.     Nutta 


Nuttall  gave  the^name  to  tEia  fn 

dor  and  an 
ind  jporvjiorvL 

_  _  eaatwaid ;  aad 

town  debt,  $80,000 ;  yearly  expenses  about  $26,009.    cTwmTo?  the' Ohio  VallQr7~"Kejg^  na^ 

Collingwood  was  settled  in  1831,  and  incori)orated  m  jjj  honor  of  Zaocheus  ColHns  of  Philaddphia,  a  ■«- 
1858.     Population,  4445.  torious  botanist 

COLLINS,  William  Wilkie,  an  English  novelist,  COLUNSON,  Peter  (1693-1768),  an  Eni^lnt- 
bom  m  London,  Jan.,  1824.  lie  wius  the  son  ot  William  ^nist,  was  bom  at  Hugal  HalL  near  WinaenicTC; 
Collins,  R.  A.,  an  eminent  painter  of  lan(h*capc  and  rural  Westmoreland.  Jan.  14.  1693.  A  member  of  the  So- 
scenes.  His  mother  was  also  possessed  of  talent  in  art  ^jj^^y  ^f  JViends,  he  took  a  great  intereat  m  the  eoloay 
He  received  his  education  at  a  private  school,  after  ^f  Pennsylvania,  and  waa  a  bene&ctor  of  the  FVib- 
which  he  spent  two  years  in  Italy.  He  was  then  arti-  ^elphia  libraiy.  He  waa  a  ooneapoiident  of  FnakEa 
cled  for  four  years  to  a  firm  cnga^red  in  the  tea-trade.  ^^^^  CadwaUaaer  Colden,  and  aaaiated  the  fomar  ia 
But  he  left  that  business  to  enter  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  ]^\g  earlier  experiments  in  electricity.  He  caond 
he  was  a  8tu<lcnt  of  the  law  when  his  lather  died.  In  ]^ge  ooUections  of  American  and  other  ibragn  tnoi 
1848  he  published  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Col-  j^qJ  ghmbs  to  be  planted  in  Europe,  and  aen*  la 
line  (his  mtherj,  with  selections  from  his  ^journals  and  j^crica  in  retom  many  European  speciea     Iimi»^ 


COLLISION.  4GX 

tbrongb  the  town.     There  are  4  hotels,  2  weekly  overtaking.    A  steam-vessel  towing  another  is  required 

aiewBimpeiiB,  7  churches,  4  schools  2  flour-mills,  2  to  show  an  additional  white  light  not  less  than  three 

factories  manufacturing  small  bells.     In  the  vicinity  feet  above  her  mast-hcad-liffht.    Pilot-boats  are  not 

are  2  linc  factories  and  11  coal  mines,  which  send  allowed  to  carry  the  side-lignts,  but  are  required  to 

daily  to  St  Louis  about  37,000  bushels  of  bituminous  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast,  visible  all  around  the 

eaaL     CoUinsville  was  settled  in  1816,  incorporated  as  horizon,  and  to  display  a  flare-up  light  every  fifteen 

a  town  in  1850,  and  as  a  city  in  1870.    Pop.  3498.  minutes.     In  fog,  vmether  by  day  or  night,  vessels  at 

COLLISION,  IN  >Iariti>ie  Law  (Latin  couy  to-  anchor  are  reqmred  to  ring  bells  at  intervals  of  five 
gether,  and  loedo^  to  strike  so  as  to  injure),  takes  place  minutes  by  the  rules  of  1863.  and  two  minutes  ly 
wlien  one  vessel  strikes  another,  or  causes  another  those  of  1880.  And  when  under  way  a  steam-ship  is 
▼OBBel  or  thing  to  strike  her,  or  causes  her  to  strike  required  to  blow  her  whistle  and  a  sailing-ship  ner 
another  vessel  or  thing.  The  simplest  form  is  direct  fo^-hom  at  the  same  intervals. 
contact  j  but  there  are  many  cases,  especially  in  inland  The  steering  and  sailinj^-rules  are  too  technical  to  be 
navigation,  of  what  may  be  called  constructive  colli-  profitably  discussed  in  this  article.  Some  of  the  lead- 
aion :  as  where  one  vessel  by  careless  navigation  puts  ing  features  are  that  an  overtaking  is  bound  to  keep 
another  into  such  a  position  that  to  avoid  a  greater  out  of  the  way  of  the  overtaken  vessel ;  that  a  steam- 
danger  she  runs  into  a  wharf,  or  river- wall,  or  another  vessel  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  keep  out^  of  the  way  of  a 
Tessel,  or  as  where  a  steamer  passes  so  close  to  flat-  sailing-vessel ;  that  of  two  sailing-vessels  the  one  run- 
boats,  or  to  a  tu^  and  tow,  that  her  swell  causes  them  ning  free  with  the  wind  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
to  injure  each  other.                                      ^  the  other ;  that  of  steam-vessels  the  one  which  has 

There  were  from  the  earliest  times  certain  rules  of  the  other  on  the  starboard  side  is  bound  to  keep  out 

tlie  road  underetood  by  dl  navigators,  but  it  was  not  (/f  the  way ;  and,  finally,  the  Golden  Rule  (altercKi  by 

until  after  the  introduction  of  steam -vessels  that  they  the  rules  of  1880  in  case  of  sailing-vessels),  that  in 

were  formulated  in  law  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  case  of  two  vessels  meeting  end-on,  or  nearly  end-on, 

of  ooUision.     In  1838  Congress  required  all  steam-  the  helms  of  each  shall  be  put  to  port  so  that  each 

▼essels  to  "carry  one  or  more  signal  lights"  between  shall  go  to  the  right.     Wherever,  by  these  rules,  one 

BODset  and  sunrise.     In  1846,  ana  1851,  and  1852  the  vessel  is  to^  keej)  put  of  the  way  it  is  the  dut^of  the 

Knglish  Parliament  passed  very  brief                '    '  '^             ' 
tbe  rule  of  the  road,  which  were 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1862,       ,  ,,        ^ 

Hijesty  to  malce  regulations  to  prevent  colnsions.  to  avoid  immediate  danger.     Approaching  steam-zes- 

The  firet  series  was  made  by  an  order  in  Council,  Jan.  ^^els  indicate  to  each  other  by  a  single  toot  of  their 

9^  1863,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  maritime  na-  whistles  that  they  are  going  to  starboard,  and  by  two 

tens  of  the  world,  either  expressly  or  by  making  toots  that  they  are  goins  to  port     Every  steam-vessel 

identical  regulations  a  part  of  their  municipal  law,  as  when  approaching  another  vessel  so  as  to  involve  a 

in  the  case  of  the  United  States  by  an  act  or  Congres-s,  risk  of  collision  shall  slacken  her  speed,  or,  if  neces- 

April  29,1864.    The  regulations  of  1863  were  repealed  sJiry,  stop  and  reverse,  and  when  in  a  fog  go  at  a 

ly  an  order  of  Council  of  Aug.  14,  1879.  and  others  moderate  speed. 

Bubstituted  to  go  into  effect  on  and  after  Sept.  1,  1880,  Liability  for  the  damage  caused  by  a  collision  de- 
which  are  swd  by  the  order  to  apply  to  vessels  of  the  pends  upon  negligence,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it 
United  Stateswhetherwithin  British  jurisdiction  or  not.  lies  upon  the  party  complaining.  Any  departure 
Inland  navigation  is  subject  to  additional  special  local  from  the  foregomg  regulations  which  contributes  to 
regulations,  which  generally  depart  no  further  than  the  result  will  make  the  party  at  fault  liable,  and  out- 
necessity  requires  from  the  rules  of  navigation  at  sea.  »icle  of  them  any  lack  of  ordinary  care,  diligence,  and 

The  oanger  of  collision  being  caused  oy  fog,  dark-  good  seamanship  in  the  equipment  and  manning  of  the 

—  or  interfering  courses,  the  object  of  the  regula-  vessel,  the  sufficiency  of  the  look-out,  or  in  regulating 


tions  is  to  show,  in  darkness  and  fog,  whether  a  vessel  her  speed  and  manoeuvres  according  to  circumstances^ 
is  a  steam  or  sailing  vessel,  whether  she  is  at  rest  or  will  have  the  same  effiect  But  there  is  this  great  dif- 
nnder  way,  and  if  under  way  what  her  course  is.  and  ference  between  the  courts  of  common  law  and  of  ad- 
to  determine  both  by  day  and  night  which  vessel  has  miralty,  that  in  the  former  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover 
the  right  to  hold  and  which  the  duty  to  alter  her  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  contributory  negligence 
course.  These  objects  are  accomplished  in  the  follow-  whatever,  while  m  the  latter  his  own  negligence  will 
inj^very  simple  way :  not  defeat  his  right  to  recover,  unless  it  was  such  as  to 
Every  vessel  at  anchor  is  required  to  carry  a  globular  cause  or  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  other  part3%  i, «., 
lantern,  throwing  a  white  light  all  around  the  horizon,  8uch  that  the  other  par^,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinaiy 
and  fixed  where  it  can  b^  be  seen,  but  not  over  care,  could  have  avoided  the  consequences  of  it  If 
twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  and  visible  for  at  least  one  *  vessel  thrown  by  another  into  a  position  of  peril  fails 
mile.  This  is  called  an  anchor  or  riding-lieht.  Every  to  make  a  proper,  or  actually  makes  an  improper, 
vessel  under  way  is  required  to  carry  a  red  light  on  her  movement,  it  will  be  treated  as  an  error  and  not 
port  and  a  green  light  on  her  starboard  side,  so  charged  to  her  as  a  fault  Allowance  will  be  made  for 
acreened  as  to  throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  the  excitementcaused  by  the  emergency.  Where  both 
two  points  abaft  the  beam,  and  visible  at  least  two  vessels  are  in  fault  the  damage  is  divided.  In  cas^ 
miles.  A  steam-vessel  must  carry  in  addition  a  bright  of  inevitable  accident,  i.  c ,  where  the  collision  could 
white  light  at  her  foremast  head,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
an  are  of  light  ahead  and  around  each  side  to  two  care  and  maritune  skill,  the  loss  lies  where  it  has 
pomts  abaft  the  beam,  and  visible  at  least  five  miles.  fi^Uen.  Such  are  cases  of  vis  major,  collision  in  a 
These  are  called  the  running-lights.  Sailing-vessels  denso  foe.  great  storm,  or  caused  by  the  machinery  or 
are  requixed  to  exhibit  a  torch  or  flare-up  light  to  ap-  fasts  suddenly  giving  way  on  account  ot  a  latent  and 
pniaching  steam-vessels ;  their  side-lignts  in  many  nndiscoverable  defect  .£  j  j 
not  ibeing  visible  to  the  latter,  especially  when  In  the  adnuralty  court*  vessels  are  personilied  and 
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made  themselves  liable  for  the  contracts  and  the  torts  be  ui^justifiable  to  raise  a  vesBd  sank  in  deep  «»te^ 
of  the  master  committed  within  the  scope  of  his  em-  because  a  vessel  should  be  tre»t^  as  a  total  losBirhicliil 
ployment  In  ports  and  places  where  the  owners  do  Till  cost  more  than  her  value  to  raise.  When  bodi  nt* 
not  reside  and  are  not  even  known,  the  ordinary  personal  sels  are  found  to  be  in  fault,  adeeree  is  entered  Ar 
actions  would  be  very  insufficient  remedies.  Hence  half  dama^;  i,  e..  each  pays  one-half  the  dawfi 
any  one  injured  either  in  his  person  or  property  by  a  sustained  by  the  other,  including  damage  to  eugn, 
eoUision  may  sue  the  owners  of  the  offendmg  vessel,  although  of  course  the  cazgo-ownere  can  reoorer  their 
or  the  charterers,  if  she  were  demised  so  as  to  make  loss  from  either.  This  is  <K>ne  by  each  paj^ng;  half  Ike 
them  owners  pro  nac  vice,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  other's  damage,  and  not,  as  tne  role  is  fieqoeith 
responsible  for  her  master's  acts  as  their  servant,  or  stated,  by  adding  the  damage  and  divi^Ung  the  Ml 
he  may  proceed  directly  against  the  vessel  herself,  which  would  result  in  each  paying  the  other  the  mm 
have  her  arrested  and  detained  until  the  case  is  decided,    sum,  i,  e. ,  nothing. 

unless  the  owners  release  her  by  giving  security  to  pay  ^  As  admiralty  courts  entertain  jorisdiction  of  eofi- 
any  decree  that  may  be  rendered  against  her.  There  dons  without  reference  to  the  place  where  th^  oeeor 
isauniversal  exception "   "^    '"^*''"    '^^*  "'^    "  '"  ^^"       ^"      ''^      ^  ^^  *~  ''' 

in  favor  of  the  ji 

decree  is  rendere  ,  ^  .  .  .        «  - ^ 

demns  her  to  be  solcTto  pay  it.  This  latter  course  is  maritime  nations  Gave  agreed  upon  t^  same  mki  of 
called  proceeding  m  rem,  and  is  the  course  invariably  navigation.  The  law  of  the  place  of  coliisicm  contzok 
taken  when  the  offending  vessel  is  not  sunk  and  is  whatever  be  the  nationality  of  the  vessels,  •Mmmj^ 
within  the  jurisdiction.    It  differs  from  the  ordinary  the  courts  of  the  fonun  have  lefnaed  to  enlbne  & 

Eersonal  action,  not  merely  in  the  form  of  the  remedy,  eiga  laws  a^nst  their  own  vesseJa  When  the  phei 
ut  also  in  that  it  asserts  a  right  of  property  in  the  of  collision  is  the  high  seas  and  the  Tesaels  are  of  A 
offending  vessel  to  the  extent  of  the  iiyuiy  sustained,  ferent  nationalities,  difficult  Questions  sometimes  mm 
The  vessel  is,  and  continues,  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  aiaoass  here.  (b.  o.  w.) 
claim  wherever  she  goes.  Where  a  collision  occurs  COLLUSION  (Lat.  coOudn^  from  ooffiidcye,  li 
while  the  vessel  at  fault  is  in  charge  of  a  pilot  whom  play  together),  a  deceitful  agreement  or  ^^ffmpni  be- 
she  is  compelled  by  law  to  employ,  neither  the  vessel  tween  two  or  more  persons  for  the  purpose  o^ofataii- 
nor  the  owners  are  held  liable  in  England,  the  pilot  ing  some  unlawful  olgect  or  brin^^ng  luwut  some  im 
not  being  their  servant ;  whereas  this  is  held  to  make  lawful  result ;  in  particular,  an  agreement  between  tve 
no  difference  in  the  United  States.  or  more  persons  to  defraud  another  by  means  of  Uk 

By  the  general  maritime  law  of  the  continent  of  forms  of  law,  or  to  bring  about  an  nnlawf^  renh  kf 
Europe  owners  were  only  held  personally  liable  for  lawful  means.  It  is  nearly  s^onvmons  with  the  m 
injury  done  by  their  vessel  up  to  the  extent  of  their  law-term  "covin,"  and  also  with  the  ordinary  sense  of 
interest  in  her  and  her  freight,  so  that  if  she  were  lost  the  word  **  conspiracy*' — ^with  this  difference,  howcfcr, 
by  a  collision  caused  by  her  negligence  their  liability  that  the  latter  always  implies  a  more  extensive  and  ib- 
was  at  an  end,  and  they  could  at  any  time  put  an  end  portant  act  Every  collusion  is  a  oonspiraQf,  bat  eraj 
to  it  by  abandoning  the  vessel  and  freight  to  the  party  conspiracy  is  not  a  collusion. 

complaining.    But  by  the  common  law  the  liaoility       Collusion  plays  an  important  part  as  a  plea  in  W  of 
of  vessel-owners  for  the  acts  of  their  servants  within   divorce  (see  Divorce)  as  when  the  partAeTagiee  thet 
the  scope  of  their  employment  was,  as  in  other  cases,    one  of  them  shall  commit  some  unlawl^  act  whidi  ^9 
nnlimited,  and  statutes  have  been  passed  in  England   afford  the  other  a  ground  on  which  to  base  an  ff'mi 
and  in  the  United  States  limiting  it ;  in  the  former  to   for  divorce.    The  proof  of  the  coUusion  invariahb  faea 
an  arbitrary  sum  per  ton  in  all  cacss,  and  in  the  latter  the  divorce.   In  general,  coUnaion,  as  a  species  offimd, 
to  the  value  of  their  interest  in  the  snip  and  freight  at  vitiates  eveiy  act  infected  by  it  and  renami  it  void. 
the  time  of  collision,  to  be  determined  in  each  case.          COLLYflll,  Robert,  an  American  Unitarian  nii- 
Ihe  ii\jured  party  is  entitled  to  recover  such  a  sum   ister  and  author,  was  twm  at  Keighl^,  Yorkdun, 
of  monev  as  is  necessary  to  a  restitutio  in  integrum.    England,  Dec.  8,  1823.    His  father  waa  a  Ua^autL 
and  if  tne  result  of  the  repairs  is  to  make  his  vessel  The  son  Tefl  school  at  the  early  age  of  eight  to  woik 
more  valuable  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it     There   in  the  factory,  and  when  fourteen  went  to  Ukkr  to 
is  no  deduction  for  new  material  in  favor  of  the  wrong-   learn  the  smith's  crafl.    In   1850  he  emigrated  to 
doer,  as  there  is  in  insurance  cases,  of  one-third  off  m   America,  and  got  work  at  hammer-making  in  Shoe 
&VDr  of  underwriters.     He  is  entitled,  beside  repairs^  makertown.  Pa.     From  1849  to  1869  he  was  a  Neth- 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  towage,  protests,  surveys,    odist  local  preacher,  but  finding  his  views  of  doctrine 
and  port  charges  made  necessary  by  the  collision,    changed,  he  left  that  body,  and  was  invited  to  Chioaio 
together  with  an  allowance  for  profits  lost  dunng  the   to  take  charge  of  a  Unitarian  mission  among  the  pen 
detention.    The  latter  is  now  usually  calculated  in   He  became  first  pastSr  of  Unity  Church  m  Chioico. 
England  at  ui  arbitraiy  sum  of  4d.  per  registered   and  remained  there  till  Sept,  1879,  when  he  removed 
ton  m  case  of  saflmg-vessels ;  but  m  case  of  steam-   to  New  York,  having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Chnidi  of 
vessels,  and  in  both  cases  m  the  Umted  Stat^,  the  loss  the  Messiah,  of  which  he  still  has  charse.    He  hu 
18  made  a  subject  of  reference  and  proof.     If  the  written  a  biography  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant,  a  nioDefr 
iryured  vessel  is  a  total  loss,  the  owner  recovers  her  preacher  and  army  chaplain,  under  the  title  A  Man  w 
market  value  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  including  an   Bin,c.<if  (18f)8),  and  has  published  Yolumes  of  sermou 
allowance  for  freight    If  she  is  sunk,  he  is  required  to  .^..'^..         *- w.  «.•!««« 
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COIX)CTNTH,    or   Bitter    Cucunjber   (CitruUus  is  not  veiy  great  nor  the  iron  of  very  good  quality.     A, 

CWocaffifAiJi),  IB  a  native  of  the  warmer  portions  of  Asia,  little  copper-ore  is  mined  in  the  State  of  Santander. 

bat  now  is  quite  commoiUy  found  in  Northern  Africa  No  other  metals  are  mined.     Reporte  of  the  emeralds 

and  Southern  Europe.    The  plant  is  a  representative  of  Muzo  first  incited  the  Spaniards  to  the  conquest  of 

of  the  gourd  family.     Its  chief  claim  to  notice  is,  that  Bogotd.    These  are  still  the  only  pure  emeralds  known 

it  forms  a  druj^  of  some  commercial  importance.     In  to  commerce.     There  are  several  mines  situated  in  the 

proper  doses  it  is  a  vigorous  cathartic,  or  if  §iven  in  district  of  Muzo,  in  Boyacd,  within  an  area  of  ten 

excessive  doses  it  becomes  an  emetic  and  irritant,  sauare  miles,  and  at  Somondoco,  near  Tui^ja,  are  mines 

The  portion  of  the  fruit  used  is  the  bitter  pulp,  which,  or  less  importance  which  have  not  been  worked  sinc« 

when  deprived  of  the  yellow,  useless  rind,  appears  as  a  the  colonial  period.    The  emeralds  occur  in  bands  of 

white  or  yellowish-wmte  ball  from  two  to  lour  inches  fluor-spar,  but  more  commonly  in  '*  nests,"  found  in 

in  diameter,  which  is  hght,  spongv,  and  easilv  separ-  beds  of  quartz  resting  on  deposits  of  pjrritcs.     Many 

aUe  into  three  parts.     Only  the  pulp  without  the  seeds  of  these  gems  are  round  imprisoned  m  crystals  of 

18  used,  though  some  allege  that  the  seeds,  free  from  quartz.     In  1787  the  Spanish  government  ceased  to 

the  pulp,  may  be  used  as  a  food.     The  constituents  work  these  mines.     Shortly  after  the  establishment  of 

of  oolocgmth  are  resin,  pectin,  gum,  colocynthin,  and  the  republic  they  were  leased  to  a  native  of  Bogot4 

11  per  cent  ash.     Colocynthin  (0^  H^  Oja)  is  a  yellow  named  Paris,  who  took  a  fortune  from  them.     Later  a 

Babetance,  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcohol,  and  exceed-  French  company  obtained  possession  of  them  at  an 

ingly  bitter.  annual  rental  of  $16,000.     What  gain,  if  any,  accrued 

COLOMBIA,  The   Hepublic   op.      This  South  to  the  company  has  never  been  known,  for  every  stone 

American  country,  then  bearing  the  name  found  was  disposed  of  in  Europe.     By  a  law  of  Mav 

^**i«7*' A        *  United  States  of  Columbia,"  had  under  31,  1876,  the  monopoly  of  the  mines  came  to  an  ena. 

Sd.  (o    152  s'l^^essive  Liberal  admiiiistrati^ps  been  at  Indications  of  emeralds  have  been  noted  near  Cali, 

Sdiu.  ed.).     p€*ce  externally  and  internally,  except  for  in  Cauca,  and  at  the  mountain  of  Patibuni,  in  Antio- 

a  few  local  seditions,  until  the  election  of  quia.      The  working   of  the  mines  of  rock-salt  is 

Aqtiileo  Para  to  the  presidency  in  1876.     But  then  monopolized  by  the  federal  Government ;  the  preva- 

Reoaredo  de  Villa,  governor  of  Antioquia,  declared  lence  of  goitre  in  the  region  where  this  salt  is  used  is 
war  against  the  feaeral  government.     The  Conserva-  .supposed  to  be  owin^  to  the  want  of  iodine  in  the  salt 

Uvea  rose  in  Antioquia,  Cauca,  and  Tolima,  but  the  The  State  of  Cauca  imi)orts  salt  from  Pa>la,  in  Peru : 

leTolutiomsts  were  defeated  at   the  battle   of  lios  the  States  of  the  Caribbean  seaboard  are  suppliea 

ChinooB,  near  Buga,  in  Cauca,  July  14,  1876  ;  Antio-  from  the  West  Indies.     Coal  is  found  at  BogotA,  in 

qaia  was  crushed,  and  the  Liberal  party  became  more  the  coast-region  back  of  Santa  Marta,  in  Antioquia, 

ttian  ever  dominant.     Gen.  Julian  Trujillo,  who  had  and  near  Con,  in  the  Cauca  valley,  where  an  immense 

oommaoded  the  principal   federal  army  during  the  deposit  exists ;  but  no  coal  is  mined.    In  Cundinamarca 

revolution,  was  elected  president  for  the  term  1878-80.  and  Boyacd,  on  the  lofty  plains,  and  along  the  eastern 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rafael  Nuiiez,  1880-82,  and  slope  of  the  Sumapaz  range,  down  to  the  very  level  of 

in  April,  1882,  Dr.  Francisco  Xavier  Zaldiia  became  the  plains,  occur  deposits  of  rock-salt     At  Zipaq^uird. 

presiaent  as  the  choice  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  on  the  savanna  of  Bogotd,  is  the  famous  mountain  ol 

liberal  party.    Dr.  Zaldiia  died  Dec.  21,  1882,  and  salt,  to-day  supplying  all  the  interior  of  the  republic,* 

was  succeeded  by  the  second  vice-president,  Jose  E.  just  as  for  centuries  before  the  conquest  it  had  sup- 

OuSlora.     In  1884-85  a  formidable  and  successful  revo-  plied  the  Minsca  empire.     In  Antioquia  are  found 

liition  occurred  which  changed  not  only  the  govern-  springs  producing  salt  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply 

ment,  but  the  constitution  of  the  country.     The  federal  that  State. 

organization  was  given  up,  the  former  self-governed  Tlie  chief  industry  of  Colombia  is  agriculture,  but 

states  reduced  to  subordinate  provinces,  and  the  politi-  old  methods  still  prevail.     Wheat  ana  potatoes  are 

eal  name  of  the  country  changed  to  the  **  Kepublic  of  cultivated  in  the  elevated  regions,  maize  in  all  parts  of 

Columbia,"  a  new  constitution  being  adopted  in  1886.  the  republic.     Rice,  yams,  the  >'uca,  the  arracacha. 

The    provinces,    however,    still    manage    their    own  and  plantains  are  produced  in  the  hot  country.     Cot- 

jBnances.     The  term  of  the  president  is  extended  to  ton  is  perennial,  and  extensiveljr  cultivated  in  Santan- 

six  years.     Capital  punishment  is  a^ain  established,  der  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Cauca,  hammocks  and 

and  the  members  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  are  coarse  stuflfs  being  manufactured:  its  cultivation  for 

made  immovable.     The  president  is  Dr.  Kafael  Nuiiez,  export  was  increased  in  Bolivar  and  Magdalena,  at  the 

elected  Aug.  7,   1886.     The  De  J^-sseps  ship-canal,  time  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.     Cacao  is 

began  in  Panama  in   1881,  was  abandoned  in  1889,  cultivated  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea: 

after  $240,000,000.  had  been  spent,  and  >i8,40U,0<X)  sugar-cane  up  to  5000;  coffee  to  7000— the  yield  ot 

cubic  metres  of  rock  and  earth  excavat^id.  each  being  abundant.     Great  Quantities  of  coffee  are 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  Columbia  is  obtained  shipped  down  the  Meta,  from  Santander  to  ports  in 

from  alluvial  deposits,  but   a  few  quartz-mines  are  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  at  Buenaventura ;   the 

worked,  chiefly  in  Antioquia,    the   nrineinal   mining'  cacao  and  sugar  supply  the  home  market.     An  excel- 

district.     In  1889  the  gold  mines  of  the  Lsthni us  a^ain  lent  Quality  of  tobaeco  is  produced    largely  about 

Attracted  attention,  and  the  government  ceded  several  Ambalema,  in  the  upper  JVIagdalena  Valley,  and  in 

mines  to  natives  and  foreigners.     The  silver  mines  the  districts  of  Carmen,  Jiron,  and  Morales,  in  the 

were  formerly  ver>'  pn)ductive  ;  of  hite  years,  however,  lower  valley,  as  well  as  near  Pahnira,  in  Cauca  ;  it  is 

the  production  has  fallen  off.     Platinum  is  mined  only  exported  from  Barranquilla  and  Buenaventura.     The 

in    small    quantities,    although,    owing    to    the    in-  production  of  indigo  was  stopped  by  the  introduction 

creased  demand  for  that  metal,  greater  attention  is  of  aniline  dyes. 

now  given  to  this  branch  of  mining.     Iron-smelting-  In  the  eastern  and  central  cordilleras  different  varie- 

irorks  have  been  established  at  Pacho  in  the  savanna  ties  of  cinchona  occur,  as  far  north  as  lat.  5®  N., 

«f  Bogot4,  and  at  Amag4  in  Antioquia ;  the  product  the  trees  of  the  eastern  slope  giving  the  better  quality 
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of  bark.    This,  packed  in  seroons  of  raw  hide,  finds  in  1881.    The  telegraph  lin                  to  the 

its  way  to  Sabanilla  and  Buenaventura.    The  bark  Gk)yemment,  except  those  of  Aiiuuqi      whidk 

from  the  district  of  Pitayd,  of  late  years,  has  been  property  of  that  proTince.     The  tekbw 

shipped  down  the  Putumayd.    Vanilla,  ivorv  nuts,  troduced  in  Bogot4.    The  Pauami  lUiuwM      m 

sarsaparilla,  and    ipecacuanna   abound   in   the   hot  Droperty  of  the  Panama  Interooeanic  Canil  i^ 

country.    The  bamboo  is  abundant  below  an  altitude  The  line  from  Bamui^uilla  to  Sabanilla  wis  ]         ■■ 

of  40(X)  feet.     Strawberries  are  found  everywhere  in  by  the  Government  m  1876  for  $600^0001     vn 

the  higher  plateaus.  railway  to  connect   Bnenaventara  with         < 

Vast  herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  Uanos,  in  the  Valley  work  progresses  veiy  doidy ;  maav        i  b^b 

Cauca,  and  on  the  isthmus.     In  the  district  of  Pasto,  are  projected,  and  on  some  of  theae  i 

in  Southern  Cauca,  and  in  the  great  valley  of  Tensa,  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done. 

in  Boyacd,  there  are  numerous  nocks  of  sheep ;  of  the  Until  January,  1873,  the  foreign  delit  ]            ill 

wool  coarse  &:oods  are  manufactured.    The  fibre  of  the  $32,927,858.    By  an^  agreement  of  that  < 

indigenous  aloe  is  made  into  cordage,  coarse  sacking,  with  the  foreign  creditors  this  amoont  i       ?         m 

and  alpagartes,  or  sandals.     These  stufis  are  all  manu-  $10,000,000,  naying  an  annual  interest  Oi  t^  per 

factured  by  hand.     Hats  similar  to  those  known  to  In  1878  the  Government  entered  into  an  agreea 

commerce  as  ''Panama  hats"  are  made  of  the  leaf  apply  annually  £25,000  for  the  porpoee  of 

of  the  ircLca  palm  at  Suasa  in  Cundinamarca,  and  in  guishin^  this  det^     In  1873  also  an  agr 

Antioquia,  but  in  quantities  too  limited  for  export,  made  with  its  credUtors  for  the  redaction  ot  uk  ump 

The  few  flour-mills   of  the  interior  have  primitive  nal  indebtcKiness.     Aug.  31,  1882,  the  foi        « 

horizontal  water-wheels;  lumber  is  sawed  by  hand,  amounted  to  $9,570,500,  and  the  internal 

Dyeing  and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  to  $13,383,791.     In  July,  1889,  an  amuK 

extent.     The  relation  between  imports  and  exports  in  made  foil  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  cfteM^  \ 

recent  years  will  appear  from  the  following  table  :  with   interest,   $14,381^015)    into    bonds       r       ■ 

-                              F      rf  definite  periods,  with  interest  at  3  and  4 

1875 $Mtt                   ^1&  IH^l^K^  r.""^  ^*^  ^°  "^"^  ^^  ^'^'  '' 

1876 7,328,928                    14j477,897  to  |1 2, 000,000. 

1877 6,709,109                 10,049,071       •  By  the  terms  of  the  new  oonstitnUon  the 

1878 8,708,797                 11,1 11,196  of  the  Colombian  standing  army  ia  fixed  at  65uv. 

1879 10,787,654                 13,711,511  executive  is  empowered  to  increase  this,  in        of  %■. 

1880 11,522,236                 14,802,362  ^  circumstances  may  demand.    The  poui      «  tf 

nil nVV^7'620                       8  099^890  ^^^    ^"^^^   «    »^°*    3,500.000.       Tfc    U« 

The  transit  tradeacroRs  tlie  Isthmus  of  Pauailii  is  esti-  Indians  are  reckoned  at  200,0(X).     SeMmd-*- 

mated  at  about  $75,000,000  per  anuum.  tion  was  organized  by  a  law  of  Mav          1               . 

law  of  July  2,  1870,  the  chief  <     jci     vc  i 

Revenue.— The  national  income  is  very  rmall,  there  \zed  to  organize  primary  public  u      ru 

being  no  direct  taxation.     The  annual  receipts  increase  schools  were  organized  in  all  the  ocai«B.  j 

slowly.      For  the  biennial  period  of  1880-81   they  teachers   brought  to  the  coontnr,   m               i 

amounted  to  $6,519,094,  denved  from  the  following  Germany.     A  portion  of  the  nationid  » 

sources:  customs, $4,292,835;  salt monoi)oly,  1950.285;  voted  to  the  purpioscs  of  jjuUio 

Panama    Railway,    $200,000;    Sabanilla    Railway,  number  of  schools  is  increasing,    au     u     j 

$102,088;   stamped   paper,  $51,709;   postal  semce,  has  been  established  at  Bogota,  a  miiuug  «:     -•- 

$45,190;    merchandise  carried   on   the    Magdalena,  capital  of  Antioquia,  a  nautical  school  at  k^ 

$74,832 ;  imported  salt,  $34,206 ;  telegraph,  $43,842 ;  and  a  commercial  college  at  Bamdiqailla.     -n 

national  property^  $2940 ;  sale  of  ecclesiastical  prop-  there  were  437  students  at  the  nniverrity.     ' 

ertv.  $18.2r)3;  mint,  $28,147 ;  passengers  on  naviga-  no  exact  official  data  concerning  the  pri 

ble'  rivers,  $5119;   various,  $649,632.     The  revenue  of  Panama  and  Santander;  in  1883,  7^,i»;  j 

for  1891-92  is  estimated  at  $10,500,000.     The  expen-  attended  the  20  normal  and  1431  other  ach*       m 

ditures  for  the  same  fiscal  year  will  be,  as  per  estimate  nine  provinces.     Antioquia  has  a  nniTeraitjr,        ow-f 

$12,(K)O.0<H).  provinces  have  established  ooUegea  and  scno 

Suiu^'gling  obtains  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  Almost  all  of  the  not  extensive  literatnre  p 

the  evir  is  not  so  great   as  it  was  fornu-riy.     The  bv  Colombia  existed  before  the  War  for  Indepc* 

recent  roDFiraiiization  of  the  custom-houses,  and  the  l^he  Spanish  conqueror  of  Bogota,  C        alo  J 

estaUih'hment  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Caqiieta  on  the  de  Quesada,  wrote  an  account  of  the  vuuu 

Putiunayo,  will   prooably  tend  to  lessen  sniiigizling.  as  1854  this  work  existed^ still  in  MS..       i«c 

The  postal  service  is  not  good,  and  the  rate  oi' internal  Library  at  Bogot4,  but  it  has  disa] 

T>ostage  is  high  ;  nor  can  this  be  otherwise  until  a  with  many  otncr  valuable   MSS.       x 

better  sj^stcm  of  communication  exists.     In  July,  1881,  Elegim  deyarona  Uustres  dt  Indicu  wet«  i       «j 

Columbia  entered   the  postal  union,  and  its  foreign  iu  Colombia,  their  author,  Ja      de  G             q& 

mail  serviee  lias  greatly  improved  in  efficiency.     There  ex-soldier,  being  parish  priest  oi  x                    m 

is  tele«rraphie  eummunication  between  l^)jrt»ta  and  the  Spaniards  and  a  lew  natives  of  t       vmero      y- 

capitaTs  of  the  several  provinces,  the  total  length  of  chiefly  clergymen — ^wrote  books  ok                 u 

line    in    the  republic  at  present  l>eing  about  2800  Colombia.     Toward  the  dose  of  tuv 

miles.     In    1881    a  line  was  extended   to  the  Vene-  celebrated  Jos^  Celcstino  Mdtis,  hii     ou  m 

Euelan  frontier,  and  another  line  is  being  constructed  gave  a  noteworthy  though  fleeting  iinm        m 

toward  the  frontier  of  Ecuador.     A  submarine  cable  turc  at  Bogotd.     Owing;  to  his  eza        s  and 

now*  connects  Buenaventura  with  Panamd,  and  the  and  those  of  Manuel  del  8.  Hi     '"           who          * 

Colombian  system  of  telegraph  lines  with  those  of  the  Bogota  with  the  best-beloved  o:i  i      i.      yi       yuf^ 

world     Tliere  were  400,000  telegraphic  messages  sent  do  Ezpeleta,  a  small  band  of  youuia  j     %  up  t( 
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lofltre  to  the  last  days  of  Spanish  rule.     In  1781  the  all,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  many  minor 

first  newspaper  apoeared  at  Bogota.     Among  these  local  differences  not  here  mentioned.     These  local 

men  the  names  or  Zea,  Cdldas,  Narino,  the  three  ])eciiliarities  were  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 

ChitierreK^  Acevedo,  Valenzuela,  Pombo,  and  Padilla  tion  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  were  ac- 

are  conspicuous.     Many  of  these  perished  during  the  quired  by  conquest,  they  had  all  been  settled  under 

reyolution,  from  which  struggle  the  country  emerged  tne  charter  or  proprietary  form,  although,  in  the 

irith  its  literary  faculties  paralyzed.    Since  that  epoch  course  of  Uime,  in  one  way  or  another  they  had  come 

there  have  been  very  few  Colombian  authors  of  note,  into  the  king's  hands. 

Bestrepo,  Mosquera,  Acosta,  Perez,  Groot,  Plaza,  and  In  these  provinces  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 

Veigara  y  Vergara  are  perhaps  the  only  men  who  crown,  represented  the  king,  held  the  chief  executive 

Iiave    produced  works  destined  to  be   remembered,  power,  summoned,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  the  as- 

Tbere  is  a  good  deal  of  ephemeral  journalism  in  Co-  sembly,  acted  as  chancellor,  and  sometimes  even  as 

lombia.    The  Spanish  language  lends  itself  to  the  chief-justice.     Besides  these  prerogatives  in  the  colo- 

.  making  of  verse,  and  the  short-lived  periodicals  are  nies,  where  the  English  church  was  established,  the 

ftill  of  poetry.      In  writing  short  articles  descriptive  governor  was  the  nominal  head  of  the  church,  and  as 

of  life  m  various  parts  of  the  country  a  few  of  the  guch  had  the  power  of '' induction. '*    In  the  discharge 

present  generation  of  Colombians  excel.     There  is,  of  these  duties  he  was  advised  by  a  council  of  from 

nowever,  no  national  literature  worthy  of  the  name :  eight  to  twelve  members,  appointed  either  by  himself, 

wluit  does  exist  is  a  poor  copy  of  the  French  style  of  or  by  the  king  on  hb  nomination,  and  designed  to  act 

writing.  as  a  check  upon  him.     But,  as  the  governor  possessed 

The  boundaries  of    Colombia  separating   it  from  the  right  of  appointment  to  the  lucrative  offices,  these 

C       i  Rica  and  from  Venezuela  have  never  been  well  councillors  were  generally  his  creatures.     The  council 

led,  and  the  subject  is  fruitful  of  dispute.    Several  gat  with  the  governor  as  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 

uud^nary  lines  have  been  drawn  on  the  maps  as  within  the  colony,  and  also  formed  the  upper  house 

ma»ing  the  boundary  of  Colombia  on  the  siae  of  of  the  legislature.    The  lower  house,  usually  known 

BrazU.     These  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  as  the  assembly,  consisted  of  a  number  of  representa- 

atate  with  precision  the  area  of  Colombia.  tives — *' deputies"  or  "burgesses"— who  were  elected 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  anv  other  country  by  the  freemen,  possessed  of  a  certain  property  quali-' 

globe  Colombia  gives  evidence  of  long-continued  fication,  of  the  counties,  parishes,  or  towns,  respec- 

«3Atr€       volcanic  action.     Since  the  Spanish  con-  tively,  as  the  case  might  be.    These  assemblies  in  the 

i                 tsral    periods  of  severe  earthquake-shocks  early  days  wielded  little  power,  but  in  the  course  of 

t3  uetsa  recorded.     The  last  great  shock  was  on  time  they  had  acquired  complete  control  of  the  colonial 

16, 1875,  when  San  Jos6  de  Ciicuta,  a  flourishing  finances,  and  were  thus  able  to  oppose  the  royal  officers 

in  the  coffee-producing  region  of  Santander,  was  with  every  chance  of  success,  especially  as  in  many 

stely  destroyed,  and  considerable  damage  was  provinces  this  control  extended  not  merely  to  the  rais- 

uo  m  the  neighboring  States.     The  occurrence  of  mg  and  appropriating  money,  but  even  to  the  disburse- 

BT  shodcs  on  the  same  day  of  the  following  year  ment  of  tne  funds  themselves.    A  bill,  after  it  had 

lu'aDy  alanned  the  superstitious  people.     On  Sept.  passed  the  assembly,  the  council,  and  nad  not  been 

w,  J  882.  an  earthquake  threw  down  the  most  substan-  vetoed  by  the  governor,  became  a  law  in  the  province, 

tud  buildings  of  Panamd  and  Colon,  and  very  seriously  but  it  might,  at  any  time,  be  disallowed  or  repealed  by 

damaged  the  superstructures  of  the  Panamd  railway :  the  home  authorities. 

about  one-third  of  the  road-bed  was  rendered  unser-  The  main  difference  between  the  form  of  govem- 

Tioeable,  the  ndls  being  bent,  or  in  places  driven  into  ment  of  these  royal  provinces  and  that  of  the  pro- 

the  ground.                              ,                         ...  prietary  colonies  of  ^I^ryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Del- 

Gonoeming  the  commercial  interests  and  facilities  of  aware  was  that  in  the  latter  the  proprietary  was  inter- 
file country  some  facts  should  be  added.  On  the  posed  between  the  colonists  and  the  crown.  That  is, 
Caribbean  Sea  the  trade  of  the  ancient  port  of  San  he  appointed  the  governor  and  other  oolonial  officers, 
Marta,  forty  miles  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and,  theoretically  at  least,  possessed  the  veto  power. 
Biver  (the  Maffdalena  is  the  great  commercial  highway  In  reality  the  assemblies  of  these  colonies,  by  their 
*of  the  country),  has  been  absorbed  by  Sabanilla,  situ-  control  of  the  colonial  treasurie.**,  were  able  to  oppose 
ated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  western  successfully  not  merely  the  governor,  but  even  the 
anouth  of  the  Magdalena.  This  latter  is  the  port  of  proprietary ;  especially  was  this  true  of  Pennsylvania 
BarranquiUa,  a  thnving  town  of  25,00()  inhabitants,  on  and  Delaware,  which,  although  under  one  executive, 
the  leftbank  of  the  river  near  the  sea.  A  railway  of  had  each  its  own  assembly.  For  in  these  colonies  the 
aeventeen  miles  connects  the  two  places,  and  although  council  did  not  sit  as  an  upper  house  of  the  legislature, 
in  1876  the  custom-house  was  removed  to  BarranquiUa,  but  merely  acted  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  governor, 
Sabanilla  remains  the  port  of  entry.  The  commo-  and  the  assembly,  therefore,  possessed  much  more 
dious  Bay  of  Cartagena  nas  also  lost  its  commercial  im-  freedom  of  action  than  in  the  royal  provinces,  and  not 
portance, '  wid  the  diqtie,  a  waterwav  by  which  com-  only  held  the  purse-strings^  but  sat  on  their  own  ad- 
nonication  was  had  with  the  Magdalena,  has  fallen  joumment.  And  again,  m  these  two  colonies  the 
into  disuse.  Of  the  several  good  harbors  on  the  isth-  governor  and  council  did  not  act  as  the  highest  iudicial 
iwiftn  coast  (eastern),  the  so-called  lagoon  of  Chiriqui,  tribunal  in  the  colon v,  for  an  appeal  lay  directly  from 
near  the  Costarican  frontier,  is  one  of  growing  impor-  a  supreme  court  of  four  judges  to  the  king  in  council. 
llUDoe.                                                           (Q-  B-  g)  Alone  of  all  the  chartereu  colonies,  Connecticut  and 
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^lony  and  State  until  1818,  while  Rhodef  Island  was  governed  the  pariah  aa  ftdly  as 

i;ovemed  under  the  charter  of  1663  until  1842.  town. 

^  Massachusetts  had  been  settled  by  a  trading  corpora-       The  founders  of  Haasaeh         i  ited  ia  y 

tion  very  similar  in  apparent  design  to  the  Virginia  organized  groups  of  pe  u<  «,.  li"       n 

Company ;  but  bv  the  removal  of  the  charter  and  gov-  the  spiritual  mmiatratio      u/  aui  i 

emment  of  the  Cfompany  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  this  These  groups  settled  at  uiffeient  i^Ui       mm       d 

side  of  the  Atlantic ;  by  the  subsequent  admission  of  harbor,  ana  each  group  managed  ita  Owu  k      « 

all  '^church  members"  to  the  freedom  of  the  corpora-  as  it  saw  fit,  all  important  bumneea  being  t 

tion ;  by  the  establishment  of  a  representative  system  a  meeting  of  the  whole  body.*    After  a  Huuo  ■ 

and  of  a  judiciary;  and  by  many  other  usurpations,  mittee  of  select  persons  was  appointed  (i 

the  charter  of  a  mercantile  corporation  had  been  con-  men,  townsmen,  or  selectmen)  to  oond 

verted  into  the  constitution  oi  a  republican  common-  affairs  of  the  town,  as  it  was  called,  ana 

wealth,  which  Massachusetts  really  was  until  1684,  of  the  town  became  less  frequent,  bat  t       i 

when  tne  charter  was  declared  forfeited  and  the  '^com-  held  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  radfyiuK  oi  u»  i 

pany"  dissolved.     For  a  few  years  the  colony  was  of  the  selected  men,  for  the  selecting  of  new 

governed  for  the  crown,  but  afler  the  overthrow  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  ibr  the  diacnaaion  and  u 

Uic  Stuarts,  Massachusetts,  to  which  Plymouth  colony  of  such  business  as  it  seemed  desirable  that  thee 

and  the  province  of  Maine  were  joined,   received  of  the  town  should  be  had  before  entering  m 

what  is  known  as  the  ''  Province  charter,"  under  which  These  town-meetings  were  held  in  the  meedqrj 

the  province' was  governed  until  the  Kevolution.     It  as  the  place  of  divine  worship  waa  called,  andaD 

differed  from  the  old  form  in  that  a  governor  appointed  admitted  to  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  town  f 

by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  council  chosen  by  the  the  church,  and  were  called  chnxch-mi  j 

assembly  and  approved  by  himself,  appointed  all  the  a  time,  none  but  these  church-memben  wen; 

judges.     But  as  the  governor,  the  councillors,  and  the  to  the  freedom  of  the  corporation ;  that  is,  to  t* 

judges  were  all  dependent  upon  the  assembly  for  their  governor  and  other  officers,  and  for  denaties  w 

salaries,  the  people  ruled  the  province,  although  not  so  general  court,  as  the  legislature  was  na     d ;  and 

openly,  perhaps,  as  before  1684.   ^  a  brief  period,  none  but  church-memh      had  a 

As  the  organic  laws  of  the  colonies  were  very  unlike,  to  speak  and  vote  in  town-meeting.     Tl  cr 

BO  were  their  systems  of  local  government.     The  bility  was  removed  in  1647  in  favor  of  Uiuoe  i      — « 

various  systems  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  two,  taken  the  ^^oath  of  fidelity,"  and  Liter  stilly  oi      L 

namely,  local  government  by  towns,  or  by  parishes  and  was  nominally  abandoned  with  regard  to  all  i 

counties  'the  one  represented  in  its  perfected  form  by  In  its  ^lace  a  property  qualification  waa  adoptw 

the  New  England  town  system,  while  the  other  reached  *  *  Province  charter.  *  * 
itsgreatest aevel(n)ment in  Virginia.  The  company  guarded  very  carefuily  agunst  d» 

Tne  Virginia  of  an  early  time  seems  to  have  been  a  pension  of  settlements,  by  adopting:  the  town  tjmm 

collection  of  little  villages  occupied  by  some  planter  or  *^  a  basis  of  future  colonization,  ai^  leinang  topM 

overseer  and  his  ^^ser\'ants,"  who  lalK)red  for  him  and  l^^nd  to  those  who  could  not  satisfy  the  anthoritMirf 

for  the^'oonrpany,"  but  after  the  discovery  that  the  their  ability  and  intention  of  founding  a  town  al 

cultivation  or  tobacco  was  very  profitable,  these  vil-  *  gathering  a  church."    The  general  oooit  also  d^ 

lages,  ''cities,"  and  ''hundreds,'   as  the  old  records  creed  that  no  house  {>hould  be  built  in  any  town  abon 

term  them,   were  abandoned.     The  population  dis-  half  a  mile  from  the  meetine-hoose. 
persed  over  a  wide  area,  and  the  county  took  the  place      These  towns  then  govemea  themselyea  in  their  towt' 

of  the  "city"  or  "hundred"  as  the  unit  of  represen-  meetings,  and  through  their  agents  or  aeleotnien, al 

tation,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  were  b^ide  the  unit  of  the  ecclesiastical  syatem,  of  tb 

military  system ;  wliile  the  county  court,  consiinting  of  judicial  S3r8tem,  of  the  miKtanr  syst^n,  and  rf  tk 

eigljt  or  more 'of  the  principal  men  of  the  county,  in  system  of  representation.    In  me,  th^  were  in  A 

addition  to  rendering  justice,  nad  considerable  authority  respects  quasi  dependent  democracies ;  and  thongh  tb 

in  civil  matters,  as  ricensiug  taverns,  l)uil(ling  and  re-  central  authority  should  be  annihilated,  gOTcnuBirt 

pairing  roads,  etc.,  and  received  the  prcseritiuents  of  would  go  on  nearlv  as  well  as  before. 
the  church-wardens,  as  the  ''ordinary'    did  ut   "visita-       This  is  better  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  tiTO  coDsclaiM 

tion"  in  England.     All  other  local  or  municipal  au-  of  such  towns  confederated  and  obtained  cfaaitenite 

thority  wiis  exercised  by  the  vestries  of  t lie  different  settlement,  and  took  their  places  in  the  colonial  ^ysia 

parishes  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  at  as  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  althon^  in  tk 

an  early  day.     At  first  the  busine.ss  <jf  tlu^se  parishes  latter  the  connection  between  choroh  and  state  m 

was  transacted  by  the  parishioners  in  vestr>'  meeting ;  slighter  than  in  Massachusetts, 
then  the  vestry  was  declared  to  consist  of  a  certain      There  was  an  aristocracy  in  Maasachnaetta  in  176S 

number  of  men  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  t  he  parish ;  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  but  owing  to  the  "r^lW  pio- 

but  in  1002  the  i)ower  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  portion  of  lower  class  whites  in  the  former,  and  aln 

bodies  was  given  to  the  vestries,  which  thus  became  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  aristocnu^  of  wealth  Fttkr 

close  corponitions,  or  ^ifUcf  ve^stn't^s.     It  w:is  their  duty  than  of  land,  it  had  much  less  power  in  the  State  aid 

to  elect  churc^h -wardens,  to  provide  chunhes,  ^IcIhjs,  became  extinct  during  the  Revolution. 
and  "parson  houses,"  to  present  the  uiiiiister  to  the       The  founders  of  Massachusetts  and  Yii)     ia  i 

governor  for  induction,  and  to  provide  ^is  s<ilary.     In  of  purely  Englbh  UMi  and  education,  and  U 

addition,  they  had  charge  of  the  i>Ti>.;e.ssionin^  the  tutions  are  but  the  reproduction,  aorvival  or 

bounds  once  in  four  years  (the  only  syst^iui  of  land  ^ent  of  the  institutions  of  En|         I  of  the  »       « 

registration  then  existing  in  the  colony),  iissessing  the  their  settlement.     The  same  oki      ^  be  nid  m 

parish  levy,  and,  with  the  church-wardens,  the  care  of  institutions  of  the  other  a  ki  »-l 

the  poor.     Of  course  there  were  inanv  other  minor  si^ttlers  from  the  north  ana  ouu     oi  ±a^ 

duties,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  .uid  tfiat  the  vestry  1  md,  Sweden,  LVanoe,  and  Sok     i  C 
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important,  in  Bome  cases  the  most  important,  element  flection  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  more  brilliant 

!nieir  institations  present  no  such  strongly  marked  the  success  of  the  Society  might  become,  the  more 

chancteristics,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Maryland  and  effectually  would  this  latter  object  be  balked.    If  the 

those  to  the  south  of  her  followed  the  customs  of  Yir-  Society  could  by  any  means  emancipate  and  colonize 

ginia,  while  the  middle  colonies,  owing  to  the  diversity  so  many  as  one-fourth  of  the  slaves  of  the  country, 

of  employments^and  the  concentration  of  settlements,  the  only  result  would  be  to  raise  the  value  and  price 

ntenBDled  New  England  more  than  they  did  the  Ola  of  the  remainder,  check  emancipation,  and  drive  slave- 

Dominion.                                                     (e.  ch.)  breeding  to  a  still  higher  point  of  intensive  industry. 

COLONIZATION    SOCIETY.— The  process  of  As  an  effort  to  remove  negro  slavery  the  work  of  the 

Abofishing  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States  falls  nat-  Society  was  a  foredoomed  failuro. 

ly  into  two  periods :  those  of  gradual  and  of  **  im-  But,  in  anv  respect,  the  Society  had  no  brilliant  sue- 

s"   abolition.     In    the   first   period,   that  of  tess  :  its  work  was  cxasperatingly  futile.   It  bought  the 

luoi  abolition,  covering  the  years  1776^1830,  very  territory  near  Cape  Mesurado,  now  Liberia,  in  1821, 

e  work  was  at  first  done  by  societies  for  the  and  made  this  its  colonizing  point.     Its  work  there 

LuJ  abolition  of  slavery.     Their  work  resulted  in  was  placed  in  charge  of  Rev.  Jehudi  Ashmun,  who 

initiation  of  the  steps  which  gradually  abolished  remained  in  Liberia  from  1822  to  1828.     Tlie  society 

very  in  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  collected  large  amounts  of  money  by  voluntary  suh- 

I  of  the  Ohio  river  and  **  Mason  and  Dixon's  scription,  which,  with  $130^000  voted  by  Congress, 

'  (between   Pennsylvania  and  Maryland).     The  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  in  1834.     As  a  re- 

of  the  "old  thirteen"  States  to  begin  abolition  suit  of  this  expenditure  the  Society  had  transported 

very  was  New  Jersey  (1804),  and  here  the  work  to  Liberia,  1816-1834,  inclusive,  2122  free  negrocft 

uie  gradual  abolition  societies  came  to  a  close.     An  and  809  freedmen.     Between  1820  and  1830  the  frec- 

««p08ing  influence  had  appeared— too  strong  for  them  negro  population  increased  from  233,524  to  319,599» 

overpower.    The  invention  of  the  saw-gin  by  Eli  and  the  slave  population  from  1,538,038  to  2,009,043. 

litney  in  1793  had  linked  negro  slaveir  to  the  cot-  The  influence  of  the  Society  in  simply  dealing  with 

B       monopoly  of  the  Gulf  States,   and  had  made  the  increase  may  very  easily  be  imagined.     When  we 

^-breeaing  equally  profitable  in  the  Border  States,  add  that  the  annual  increase  of  slaves,  1850-COj  aver- 

gradual  abolition  societies  could  do  no  more  than  aged  75,000,  or  nearlv  twenty-five  per  cent.,  it  is  a 

k  out  the  area  of  the  future  Free  States,  and  their  staffgering  question  whether  the  wonc  of  the  Society 

I           becoming  more  infrequent  after  1804,  soon  could,  in  any  number  of  centuries,  have  caught  up 

ppcu  altogether.     Their  work  had  been  done.  with  the  mere  annual  increase  of  slaves,  and  begun  an 

&^       mpossiblc,  however,  that  the  long-established  attack  upon  the  vastly  increased  main  body. 

iu  sentiment  should  succumb  so  suddenly.     It  In  fact,  the  only  result  of  the  Society's  work  wa» 

ueen  for  years  the  settled  hope  of  all  leaders,  that  it  persuaded  the  whole  country  to     mark  time** 

»       and  South,  that  slavery  would  find  its  own  eu-  for  fourteen  years  on  the  slavery  question.    It  intended 

^  The  abandonment  of  the  hope  of  '*grad-  to  do  nothing,  and  it  not  only  aid  nothing  most  effi- 

auulition  in  the  South  left  a  vacuum,  which  was  ciently,  but  brought  in  multitudes  of  ita  natural  an- 

d  in  1816  by  the  organization  of  the  American  tagomsts  to  assist  it  in  the  work.     Its  cflcct  on  the 

^               3n  Society  at  Washington,  in  response  to  a  free-negro  class  in  the  South  was  far  worse.     It  ex- 

luuftuun  resolution  passed  by  the  Virginia  legisla-  cited  hopes  and  expectations  in  their  white  neighbors, 

Dec.  23,  1816.     The  corporate  name  of  the  as-  which  could  only  be  disappointed  by  the  work  accom- 

few      lion  was  *^The  American  Society  for  colonizing  plished.     The  emigration  of  the  free  negroes  was  to 

tlta  ^ree_  people  of  color  of  the  United  States."     Its  nave  been  altogether  voluntary;  in  reality,  moral  and 

**exclusiye**  object  was  to  promote  and  execute  a  plan  physical  pressure  was  appliea  to  the  free  negroes  in 

toir  colonizing,  with  their  consent,  the  free  people  of  every  direction  to  coerce  tnem  into  emigration.     There 

ooknr  residing  in  our  country  in  Africa,  or  such  other  were  about  320,000  free  negroes  in  the  United  States 

|Jaoe  as  Congress  may  direct.     Its  first  President  was  in  1830,  and  those  of  them  who  lived  in  the  Southern 

Bnshrod  Washin^n,  and  for  some  twenty  years  most  States  were  pressed  on  all  sides  toward  an  opening  a 

of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country  were  eon-  hundred  times  too  small  for  their  passagf^.     Many  of 

nected  with  the  Society  as  officers,  members^  or  agents,  them  escaped  to  other  States ;  others  were  re-enslaved. 

Its  mieetings  were  common  ground  for  such  ill-assorted  voluntarily  or  by  process  of  law ;  and  the  percentage 

aaeociates  as  Gerrit  Smith,  the  Tappans,  Birney,  Ben-  of  increase  of  free  colored,  which  had  been  36.87  jp«r 

eEnin  Lundy,  Frelinghuysen,  Clay,  Bishop  Hopkins,  cent,  1 820-30,  fell  successively  to  20. 87  j!>cr  ce;i/. ,  1830- 

vee,  and  Ktzhugh.     And  for  at  least  fourteen  years  40,  12.46  per  cent.,  1840-50,  and  10.97  j}er  cent.,  1850- 

it  was  the  only  organization  whose  influence  had  even  60.     That  this  decrease  was  not  due  to  the  Coloniza- 

the  fiiintest  tendency  to  check  the  expansion  of  slavery,  tion    Society's  work  is  apparent  from  the  average 

To  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  sentiment  of  the  number  of  colonists,  400  per  annum,  sent  to  Liberia 

country  from  1816  until  1830  it  is  necessary  to  see  by  the  Society,  1850-60.     From  1820  until  1856  the 

how  fiSnt  was  the  Society's  tendency  in  opposition.  Society  sent  to  Liberia  9502  emigrants,  an  average  of 

The  exclusive  object  of  the  Society  was  to  colonize  264pcr  annum:  the  free  negroes  numbered  3676. 

free  negroes ;  and  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  blacks,  The  slow  work  of  the  ''  gradual  abolition  "  societies 

but  for  the  sake  of  the  whites.     "Of  all  the  descrip-  faded  out  about  1810.      From  1816  until  1830  tht» 

tkmsof  our  population,"  said  Clay,  in  a  public  address,  country  was  marking  time  on  the  slavery  question 

^'and  of  either  portion  of  the  African  race,  the  free  imder  the  leadership  of  the  Colonization  Society.     In 

persons  of  color  are  the  most  corrupt,  depraved,  and  1830  the  sudden  demand  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

abandoned.**    To-^etridof  this  class  was  the  exclusive  for  *  immediate"  abolition  threw  the  whole  parade 

•            of  the  Society.     It  is  true  that  many  of  its  into  confusion,  and  began  a  new  period  in  the  discus- 

<       had  a  vague  idea  that  voluntary  emancipa-  sion  which  is  considered  elsewhere.  (See  Abolition- 

at  be  promoted  by  the  existence  of  an  acency  ists.)    The  first  point  of  attack  by  the  '*  immediate  ** 

.  to  colonize  the  freedmen.    But  a  little  re-  abolitionists  was  naturally  the  Colonization  Society: 


and  the  Society's  prospects  of  growth,  if  it  ever  had    and  one  of  the  highest  fa)  the  whole  floantiT,  14.464 
any.  CMsed  and  determined  with  the  firet  attack.  feet;   Mt   Harvard,  14,408;   Lods'b  Peak,  H.CT; 

Sm   The  African  Rtpotitory,  the  Society's  org«n;  the  in  the  S.  W.,  14,054;  5lt   Wilaon,  14,280;  UiMom' 

EeportB  of  the  Societj  [its  mldreMia  Secretary  of  the  Ameri-  nahgre  Peak,  U,238  :  Mt   Bowks.   14.106;   Mt  U 

an  Colonimlion  SocUlv,  Woshington,  D.  C.);   William  l>lata,   14,128;    Mt    Elbert,    14,150;    Mt     Mi«Te. 

J»,'./,««.>V.'.W(AeC^™roc(^ro/(A«^Wo».a^i^^5^  ] 4.368  ;    (^k  Peak,    14,106;    Mt    Ouiay,   14.WU; 

'^  farther  S.  ;  in  the  N.  E.  the  great  Snowy  BauR. 
here  the  main  ridge,  and  continuooB  to  the  N.  V. 
with  the  Medicine  Bow  Mts.  ;  in  the  S.  W.  quarts 
the  Klk  Mts.,  the  San  Miguel,  the  Uncompabgre  ukI 
the  La  Plata  Ranges  and  the  great  Sierra  San  Jnu: 
and  in  the  S.  K  the  Raton,  the  Sangre  de  Crtsto.  the 
Wet,  and  other  ranges.    There  are  said  to  be  prc^tU; 

,       ^^^  ^.-f---^—,^^  °^^^  "  hundred  neakB  exceeding  13,000  ft,  in  heigbt 

,I1M^HKk|L^^J^K^HSpB  ^°^  many  which  are  over  14,000  ft.,  some  of  the 

'-yJlCSW^^^^^^S^KSm^iS  latter  being  unmeaBured  and  nuuiyamiamed.  Oftbk 
Rocky  Mounts  passes  in  tUa  State  Argcntiiie  ii  tk 
highest  being  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  cub 

COLORADO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Amerie^  used  only  in  the  summer.    There  are  five  others  abnr 

takes  its  name  from  the  Rio  Colorado  of  12  000  feet  high,  and  seven  below  10,000  feet 
145  A       ^'^  West,  some  of  the  main  hcad-strcaiu       Neariy  all  tne  towns  in  Colorado  are  Rtnated  in  the 

^  Ip  iS     '^^  which  have  their  sources  within  its  mountam  renon,  and  the  remainder  are  chiefly  in  tbt 

(^ia.  ed.).    borders.     Ita  area,  according  to  the  U.  S.  foot-hills.     The  mountains  are  croaacd  by  ODineroai 

census  of  1 880,  is  103,64.^  square  milea.  passes.    Kenosha  Divide  is  croesed  by  the  Denver  ul 

Itissituatedbetweentheparallel30f37°and4I''N.  laL  South  Park  Railroad  at  the  height  of  10,139  ft.; 

and  between  the  meridians  of  102°  and  ]U'J°  W.  lon^.  Jefifcrson  and  Webster  stations  on  thatrrad  haven- 

lU  width  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  280  miles,  and  ita  spectively  altitudes  of  97M  and  9120  ft.      The  dij 

length  from  K.    to  W.    370  miles.      In  area  it  is  of  Georgetown  is  85J4  ft.  above  tide;  Raton  FU, 

the   third   among   the    States,    being    ciceeded    by  or  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Yi  Bailnod. 

Texas  and  Calitbmia  only.     Somewhat  loss  than  one-  7S6.?  ft ;  Denver,  the  State  capital,  61 97  ft.  ;  LeaJ- 

half  this  region  came  to  the  United  States  by  the  villc,  a  celebrated  mining  town,  10,247;  Present  Hdp 

Txiuisiana  nur^hose  in  1S04;    those  parts  which  lie  mine,  14,(XX>  ft.    There  are  several  mining-camu h 

Houth  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  west  of  the  main  or  near  10,000  ft.  high.     Over  MX)  sq.   a.  oflht 

chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  acijuired  in  1848  State's  area  arc  ahovo  J3  000  ft.,  and  some  10,000 »i. 

from  Mexico,  under  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe-Hidalgo.  m.  are  between  9000  and  10,000  ft.     The  AigentiK 

The  Spanish  title  to  this  region  took  date  from  1570,  Pass  is  13,100  ft,  high.    Tho  lowert  point  in  tbeSiait 

when  Vasquez  Uoronado  traversed  it  with  his  military  is  over  3000  ft.    The  valleys,  many  of  tliem  deep  taA 

force.     It  afterwards  became  a  part  of  New  Mexico,  narrow,  but  others  wide,  are  very  KeneraOy  timbatd 

and  early  acquired  a  small   Spanish -American  pop-  and  well  watered.     When  these  vuleya  become  raT 

ulatjon,  principally  seated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  spacious  they  are  termed  panba.     The  North,  Middle, 

Grande.  ...  South,  and  San  Luis  are  the  Lugest     The  paik  )uU 

Surface. — Colorado  ia  by  nature  divided  into  several  are  level  or  undulating,  forming  natural  lawiu.  bS- 

distinct  and  well-marked  sections  :  sides  and  dells  of  great  beauty,  the  vegetatioB  in  in 

(1.)  The  Grcttt  Plaitit,  which  occupy  over  one-third  season  being  abundant  and   DotMucdly  intereaiiij 

of  its  eastern  half  being  the  western  border  of  the  These  parks  are  regarded  as  former  lake-basu.  anr 

o])en  and  comparatively  treeless  countiy  which  slopes  remnant  of  the  former  watered  area  frequeittlynmuii- 

wcstward,  with  little  break  or  variety  of  surface,  ft^n  ing.     I'hesc  beautiftd  mountun  waUed  fnks.  wilb 

the  Mississippi  River  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  main  their  enclosed  lakelets^  are  among  the  moat  attnciin 

Cordillera.     Along  these  foot-hills  the  plain  has  a  features  of  this  gmidly  featuredState.     Other  ioiet- 

Bcnenj  attitude  of  nearly  .WOO  feet.     (2.)  The  Foot-  catine  characteristics  are  afforded  by  the  cafons.  « 

hill  C'lVHtrj/  crosses  the  State  from  north  to  south,  deeply  ploughed  channels,  alongwhicb  fiuw  the  liren. 

and  has  a  breadth  varjing  from  25  to  •'>U  miles.    This  chiefly  those  of  the  W.  and  a.  W,     The  walls  of 

belt  has  some  richly  metalliferous  districts,  but  is  these  eaiiuns  are  often  pOTtendicnlar,  and  in  some  om 

nHuccially  adapted  to  grazing',   being  well  watered,  they  incline  inwards.     The  Ounnison  or  Black  onoi 

tolumbly  well  timbered,  and  in  general  very  fertile,  winds  its  way  for  miles  between  walb  over  30uU  ft 

Its  surface  is  diveisified.  and  in  some  parts  rocky  and  high,  and  from  300  to  600  ft.  asunder.      Other  k- 

hnken.     (3.)  The  J{ock]/  Momitaiite  occupy  a  largo  markable  caitons  are  those  of  the  AifcaoBas  and  the 

nfiu,  ranging  from  north  to  south  across  the  State  in  a  llncompahgrc.     The  former  is  wdl  known  (o  tomtn. 

iiiivvMHioii  of  approximately  paraUcl  chains,   them-  beingtmveiHcdhyalineofiaihntywhichdiB^bFsaftiiii- 

>';lvi!)!  Ioo[>ed  together  by  an  intricate  plexus  of  cross  ishing  engineering  skill  and  daring;   OntbeW.^of 

tj'lfnw,  BH  well  as  outlying;  spurs  and  isolated  groups,  the  main  mountain-aids  are  ext^isiTe  arid  plateaits,(v 

Iriili-c]  all  the  region  lying  west  of   the  principal  elevated  treeless  pluna.     Hera  aieidn  tneaa  kodic 

iiKiiiiitain -ridges  is  in  general  mountainous.     Among  flat-topped  tables  of  land,  bounded  entirely  or  in  pen 

till;  |>rii»!i;)al  f>eaks  as  yet  named  and  measured  are  hr  steep  scarps,  or  walls  up  which  it  is  difficult  to  (huh 

lilt  f'llluwitw :  Bknca  Peak,  the  highest  in  the  State,  Ifbese  are  often  well  supplied  with  gam  on  the  toh 
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I  are  quite  frequently  of  large  extent,  but  water  is  psoally  more  oold  and  damp.  The  climate  of  Colorado 
illy  difficult  to  find.  The  plateaus  and  mesa  lands  is  generally  favorable  to  physical  vigor  and  health, 
«.uciiilly  are  firom  5000  to  8000  ft.  high.  A  good  there  being  here  few  diseases  of  an  endemic  kind. 
art  of  this  western  versant  has  been  until  latterly  a  Fever  and  ague  are  not  common,  though  rheumatio 
eservation  for  the  Ute  Indians ;  and  this  region  is  ailments  and  mountain  fever  prevail  to  some  extent 
omparatively  unpeopled,  and  some  parts  are  little  A  residence  in  almost  any  part  of  the  State  is  so  apt 
nown  to  white  men.  to  benefit  persons  suffering  from  bronchial  t^d  pulmon- 

Rwen   and   Lakes. — Colorado,    like    most   other  ary  complaints  that  it  may  be  considered  a  sanitarium 
Bigions  with  man v  remarkably  high  mountains,  is  a  for  this  class  of  invalids. 

rand    hydrographic  centre.     Here  rise  the  South      There  are  in  Colorado  a  large  number  of  mineral 
•'atte,  tne  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  (all  springs,  for  which  great  medicinal  virtues  are  claimed. 

wing  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  To  some  of  these  springs  large  numbers  of  the  sick 
ue  last  named  stream  directly,  the  others  mediately),  and  infirm  repair  every  summer. 
nd  the  San  Juan,  Dolores,  Gunnison,  White,  an(i  Flora  ana  Fauna. — Colorado  is  tolerably  well 
Vinipah,  all  principal  head-streams  of  the  Colorado  wooded  throughout  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
f  the  West,  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  country  almost  everywhere  is  fairly  stocked  with 
Wfic  versant  of  this  State.  None  of  the  streams  are  animal  life.  The  plams  to  the  east  are  without  trees 
avigable.  Many  of  the  minor  streams  have  cascades  except  belts  of  Cottonwood,  aspen,  willow,  and  like  in- 
f  ffreat  beauty.  The  streams  of  the  eastern  slope  ferior  timber  along  the  ri vera.  Tosupply  this  deficiency, 
re  largely  utilized  in  irrigation  works;  but  many  of  tree-culture  is  being  practised  by  the  settlers,  not  yet 
be  rivere  and  creeks,  chiefly  in  the  W.,   flow  in  numerous,  in  this  part  of  the  State.     The  timber  on 

Ions  80  deep  that  they  can  never  be  diverted  into  the  foot-hills  and  mountains  consists  mostly  of  pine. 
Tigating  canals.  The  presence  of  lakes  or  lakelets  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  with  a  little  oak  and 
1  many  of  the  mountain  valleys  has  been  already  some  other  hard  woods  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
otioed.  Of  these,  the  lowest  is  over  7000  ft.  high,  foot-hills.  These  mountain  forests  up  to  an  altitude 
nd  Chinayo  Lake,  the  highest,  has  an  altitude  of  of  9000  or  10,000  ft.  are  composed  mostly  of  large 
1,500  R.  The  eastern  plains  are  in  general  but  and  statclv  trees,  the  growth  above  this  being  more 
antilv  watered.  sparse  ana  scrubov  up  to  the  edge  of  the  timber  line. 

C\      ie, — Like  all  mountain  countries  this  State  which  occura  at  a  height  of  about  12,000  ft.     Most  oi 
J       y   climates   at  once.     At   midsummer  the  the  plants  and  shrubs  found  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky 
Hu      iMid  foot-hills  sometimes  become  heated  and   Mountains  or  common  on  the  western  plains  are  here 
iifortable ;  but  the  higher  mountain  towns  have   indigenous,  the  country  everywhere  save  in  the  denser 

vciy  agreeable   summer   climate.      The   foot-hill   forests  being  in  spring-time  covered  with  wild  flowera, 
at^  has  a  mild  winter  climate,  the  snow  never  be-   bright  hued  and  graceful,  but  lacking  in  perfume. 
ng  very  deep  and  seldom  lying  long.      Sharp       In  the  zoology  of  Colorado  the  buffalo  or  wild  bison 
-mal  changes  are  common,   but  they  do  not  so   stands   foremost,   immense  herds  of  these  animals 
ily  affect  the  sensations  a.s  in  lower  and  moister   being  found  on  the  lowlands  of  the  State,  which  have 
J  ever  been  one  of  their  principal  habitats.      Though 

**&  wiie  climatolo&y  of  Denver,  situate  5197  ft.  destroyed  of  late  by  thousands  every  year,  they  still 
x)ve  sea-level,  fairlv  represents  that  of  both  the  swarm  over  parts  of  the  vast  champaign,  where  they 
ind  the  foot-hill  country,  we  append  its  weather  are  pureued  by  the  hunter,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
AAjixA.  By  this  the  mean  montnly  temperature  and  oy  the  pleasure-seeker,  for  sport.  At  the  rate 
)pear8to  have  been  nearly  as  follows  :  January,  28** ;  they  are  being  killed  off,  the  bufllalo,  as  a  denizen  of 
ebruary,  35®;  March,  36°;  April,  49**;  May,  61**;  the  countr>%  must  suffer  extinction.  There  are  found 
me.  64** ;  July,  74** ;  August.  71** ;  September,  63** ;  two  or  three  species  of  the  deer  and  as  many  of  the 
otober,  51** ;  November,  38° ;  December,  28  ;  the  wolf  family ;  some  hares,  with  more  valuable  fur- 
ghest  temperature,  during  this  period,  98**,  having  bearing  animals.  Prairie  dogs  by  the  million  inhabit 
yen  reached  in  the  month  of  July — ^lowest,  20**  below  these  plains.  In  the  uplands,  besides  deer,  hares,  and 
TO,  ocjcurring  in  themonthof  January -annual  average  wolves,  beara,  pan  there,  wildcats,  beavere,  and  ott>era, 
'precipitation,  snow  and  rain,  15  in.  of  water.  There  witii  much  small  game,  including  wild  fowl  of  various 
xmrred  during  this  time  a  yearly  average  of  162  clear  kinds,  are  more  or  less  plentiful.  Antelopes  of  two 
lya;  135  that  were  fair  or  partly  clear ;  15  that  were  kinds  (one  called  mountain  goat),  and  the  Rocky 
oudy  but  not  stormy,  and  53  that  were  more  or  less  Mountain  sheep,  are  also  found. 
ormy,  there  having  been  but  few  entirely  stormy  Agrtcultural  Resources. — While  the  more  immediate 
lys  m  any  year.  Not  very  oflen,  in  fact,  do  either  resources  of  Colorado's  wealth  lie  in  her  mines,  she 
vow  or  rain  fall  here  continuously  for  24  hours.  The  still  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  good  farming 
i  m  of  snow-falls  reaches  from  November  till  March,  with  an  immense  extent  of  first-class  grazing  lands, 
most  of  the  rain  falling  during  the  later  spring  and  Colorado  ranking  4th  as  a  cattle  and  1 3th  as  a  sheep- 
summer  months,  and  occurring  in  the  form  of  raising  State.  Her  standing  as  regards  agricultural 
ivwers.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  ranges  between  products  furnishes  no  just  criterion  of  her  capacities 
8,000  and  13,000  ft.,  although  in  some  places,  as  on  m  that  direction,  the  most  of  her  population  being 
le  northerly  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  where  it  engaged  in  mining,  stock-raising,  and  other  purauits. 
•ifts  into  deep  ca£[ons,  it  lies  throughout  the  summer  In  the  several  particulars  named  below  her  standing 
pch  lower  cfown.  It  is  one  of  the  thermal  peculi-  among  the  States  and  Territories  is  as  follows :  in  the 
ities  of  this  region  that  a  strong  west  wind  in  production  of  barley,  24 ;  wheat,  27  ;  oats,  32 ;  com. 
le  winter,  though  passing  over  more  than  a  thousand  37  ;  horses,  36.  The  great  drawback  to  a^cultural 
iks  of  snowv  mountains  and  elevated  deserts,  is  apt   purauits  here  is  the  necessity  that  exists  for  irrigation, 

be  dry  ana  warm,  the  snow  disappearinfi^  rapidly   without  which  no  crop,  whether  of  grain,  vegetables. 
9  it.    On  the  other  hand  a  wind  &om  tne  east  is   or  fruits,  can  be  matured  ;  the  application  of  artificial 
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moisture  in  the  case  of  frail  trees,  vines,  etc.,  being  The  aaseased  valnadon  of  all  tlie  teiable  property  a 

necessary  only  for  two  or  three  years  at  first,  until  the  the  State  amounted  in  1878  ta  $43,055,419,  and  ■ 

plantings  get  well  rooted.    The  more  delicate  fruits  January,  1884,  it  had  risen  to  $110,759,756. 

and  vegetables  cannot  well  be  grown  in  this  State  Mtnes  and  Mining, — Gk>ld  plaom  were  fint  fool 

owing  to  the  occurrence  of  frosts  late  in  the  spring  in  Colorado  in  1858,  the  site  of  thia  ^aoovery  hebwoa 

and  early  in  the  autumn.     All  the  hardier  varieties,  the  head-waters  of  the  South  Platte,  a  region  a&s* 

however,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  thrive  and  mature  wards  known  as  '*  Pike's  Peak."    The  repmta  of  tUi 

everywhere  except  in  the  nigher  mountains.     The  ''find*'  spreading  through  the  East,  a  heavy  ew^ 

cereal  crops  with  proper  care  yield  well,  wheat  at  the  tion  set  in  towuds  the  new  dignnga  the  fblknnac 

rate  of  about  20  bushels  per  acre.     In  1888  the  >ield  spring,  and  for  sevei^^  years  was^ept  up  wkh  Eras 

was    as    follows:    wheat,    2,516,843    bushels;   oats,  abatement.     As  additional  deposits  oontinoed  to  be 

1.565.385;   corn,  908,224;    and  potatoes,    2,856,864  discovered,  giving  profitable  employment  to  a  ktigl 

bushels.     The  hay  crop,  formerlv  50,000  tons  yearly,  population,  a  oonsiaeraUe  ]>roduction  was  made  here 

is  steadily  increasing ;  value  of  dairy  products,  $400,  -  trom  the  first ;  the  out-put  of  gold  during  the  tea 

000 ;  of  gardens,  $250,000.     For  brining  water  on  the  years  following  1859  havinff  averaged  about&OOOl,000 

land  for  irrigating  purposes  many  ditches  have  been  per  year.    The  most  of  this  was  gathered  mm  the 

n]ade,  some  of  these  being  long  and  costly  structures,  placers,  though^  the  oontributions  of  the  anriCanMI 

The  Larimer  and  Weld  Canal,  which  takes  water  from  quartz  veins,  which  meantime  had  b^n^i  to  be  woiked, 

the  Cache-la- Poudre,  has  a  total  length  of  54  miles,  amounted  to  some  twenty  or  thirty  per  oent  of  the 

with  a  capacity  to  irrigate  120,000  acres  of  land.     The  whole. 

Greeley  colony  has  nearly  40,000  acres  of  fertile  land  After  the  more  tractable  surface  depoote  had  bna 

under  ditch,  the  most  of  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva-  exhausted  and  the  highly  sulphuieted  or  othenrin 

tion,  and  there  are  other  proprietors,  individual  and  refractory  ores  were  reached,  defeating  their  suujmbM 

corporate,  who  have  reclaimed  large  tracts  by  bringing  treatment  b^  the  inefl^ent  prooeases  then  in  aae, 

water  upon  them.    The  total  amount  is  about  2,(K)0,-  quartz   minmg  experienced  a  great  set-badL,  fitMi 

000  acres.     There  are  in  all  over  40(X)  miles  of  irriga-  which  it  did  not  so  &r  reoover  as  to  become  an  actift 

tion  ditches,  along  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  and  of  factor  of  bullion  production,  until  about  1870,  anoe 

the  western  rivers.  which  time  the  buuness  has  made  steady  advaoee> 

Besides  the  unseasonable  frosts  and  the  aridity  of  the  ment. 
climate  the  Colorado  husbandman  and  horticulturist  Although  argentiferous  ores  were  discovered  at  m 
have  a  variety  of  insect  pests  to  contend  with.  The  early  day  silver  did  not  begin  to  figure  much  in  tlie 
most  formidable  of  these  is  the  graschopper,  or  bullion  returns  of  the  country  until  ]868«  gold  la 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  which  formerly  gave  much  point  of  value  remaining  the  preponderating  metal  np 
trouble,  devouring  every  green  thing;  but  of  late  till  1873,  when  silver  took  tne  precedence,  which  it 
years  these  insects  have  caused  less  damage,  the  has  held  ever  since,  the  disproportion  of  late  yean  liar- 
cultivators  of  the  soil  having  found  means  to  check  ing  been  as  3  to  17.  IMor  to  1874  most  of  the  richer 
their  ravages.  silver  ores  were  shipped  out  of  the  oountnr,  only  ray 

Stock-raising  has  proved  a  very  profitable  industry  inefficient  means  for  reducing  this  daas  of  ore  haviv 

in  Colorado,  the  conditions  for  conducting  this  busi-  been  provided  near  the  mines.     With  the  erection  cf 

ness  on  a  large  scale  being  here  exceedingly  favorable,  smeltmg  works  about  that  time  silyer  and  lead  begia 

With  the  exception  of  work  animals,  neither  horses,  to  be  turned  out,  and  great  quantities  of  metal  have 

neat  cattle,  nor  sheep  receive  winter-shelter  or  fodder,  since  been  ^  produced  by  the  many  smelters  broogbl 

X  J.                                 .*.                  i. ..   *.  ^  -_x           J.                    _  -_              *  igecapadlj 

^  — —  prodnctioa — 

t)ens,  much  stock  Is  lost  through  cold  and  star\'ation,    ffold.      While  no  veiy  accurate  statistics  hare  hdBk 
»ut  the  owner,  finding  it  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  kept  of  the  bullion  production  in  the  eailier  yean,  the 


animals,  feeding  on  the  nutritious  grasses  so  abundant  years  was  in  round  numbers  as  follows :  1872,  t3,8C0,- 
in  this  countr>',  multiplv  rapidly.  Colorado  has  nearly  000 ;  1873,  $4,000,000;  1874,  $5,400,000;  1875.  $5,- 
1."><M),(MMJ  head  of  neat  cattle  and  nearly  3,000,000  450.000;  1876,  $6,200,000;  1877,  $7,400,000:  1878, 
f-h(;«p,  notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  these  $10,000,000;  1879,  $19,000,000;  1880,  $30,000,000, 
animals  are  slaughtered  for  home  use,  or  sent  out  of  1  SSI,  $21,000,000;  1882,  $26,000,000;  and  ] 883,  $2S,- 
thr;  Stfitf  cver>'  ^vear.  The  annual  shipments  of  beef  30().131.  In  1888  the  product  was,  anld,  $3,758,000: 
^•:iftlf  f:;L-t  by  mil  average  now  nearly  KJO.tHK)  head;  silyer,  $19,000,000;  makings  total  of  $^758,000,  ol 
tfi';  ^ririri:il  wr^^il  pnxluct  of  thc  State  ap])roximatiBg  this  more  than  one-half  came  from  the  Lndville  dis- 
t,.'i^^i.fttfi)  jMHirids.  The  st<K*k  of  lx>th  sheep  and  neat  trict,  which  also  gave  a  valuable  output  of  lead,  its  yield 
frittU',  wlij'h  lately  (;<jnsi.stcd  for  the  greater  part  of  being  73,749  short  tons.  Of  the  Leadnlle  product, 
f'ho  f/7iuut  M'lxican  breefls.  has  been  much  improved  about  20  per  cent,  consisted  of  lead,  and  ihe  remainder 
f»/  thf  infro^liK-tion  of  blf>od  animals.  The  values  of  nearly  all  of  silver,  the  value  of  gold  amounting  to 
Mjlhv'/fN'd  l;irid->.  indudin^  improvement^},  may  be  hardly  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
T't'tif\i\y  t'^tmiit*f\  at  $'JfiJ)iH).i)()i) ;  value  of  horses  and  As  a  great  number  of  mines  nave  now  been  opened 
fiiriU-.  »7,^y^M»'j<r,  n'tat  ^rattle,  $:{r),<KK),UH):  sheep,  and  fitted  with  hoistirjg  and  rednolion  works,  and 
*'*  fiitif.ttipK  The  anriiinl  n;rx;ipt^,  gains,  and  profits  railroads  have  been  built  into  most  of  the  important 
'iri^ir»tr  from  i'iinii'iTiff  in  all  it.s  branches,  and  from  mining  districts,  the  metalhinpoal  difficulties  thM 
')>**  It  nwl  ftittU'  rai-'iricr.  Huhm  and  increase  included,  formerly  caused  so  much  tronbfe  having,  meantime, 
TnJi^  \,f  tu-t  down^t  f'JiftMf)*}  MK)  for  the  whole  JState,    been  pretty  well  overcome,  it  may  be  expected  thai 
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fioOion    product    of  Colorado    will    render   a  transportation    for   remnnerative   returns.     Besides 

led  increase  for  some  time  to  come.     Should  an  short  local  roads  this  company  has  completed  a  railway 

animal  increment  of  ten  per  cent  be  made  for  the  reaching  west  several  hundred  miles  to  Salt  lake 

next  deciule,  doubling  the  present  product  at  the  end  City,  Utah.    The  most  of  the  country  traversed  by 

of  that  time,  it  womd  only  fulfil  the  anticipations  of  this  work  is  rough  and  mountainous,  presenting  for* 

thoee^  best  acquainted  with  the  resources  and  the  in-  midablc  obstacles  to  railroad  construction.    Although 

doBlrial  outlook  of  the  State.  railroad  building  in  Colorado,  except  on  the  plains,  hag 

Beddes  gold,  silver,  and  lead,   Colorado  abounds  been  attended  with  heavy  expense,  these  enterprises, 

Willi  deposits  of  the  useful  metals :  being  rich  also  in  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  arv 

aeariy  every  metal  of  econoniic  value.    Some  of  the  likely  to  prove  profitable  :  many  of  them  having  al> 

moie  aooessible  of  the  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  have  ready  made  large  net  earnings.    The  total  length  of 

dbeady  been  extensively  and  profitably  utilized,  the  track  in  1884,  including  sidings,  waij40()0mi]es,  and  the 

ftotk  ore  worked  being  nearly  free  from  sulphur,  phos-  assessed  value  of  railroad  property  was  $20,224,293. 

jdioros,  and  other  ii^urious  substances,  and  containing  Over  two-thirds  of  the  mileage  consist  of  the  stan- 

im  an  average  sixty  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.    These  dard  broad  gauge,  the  narrow  track  being  confined 

om  are  of  many  varieties  :  haematite  and  magnetite  mostly  to  the  mountainous  districts.     In  the  construe- 

^  Wiiig  the  prevailing  kinds.     The  total  product  for  tion  of  these  mountain  roads,  some  of  which  reach 

1882  was  valued  at  $2,650,000.     The  total  product  great  elevations,  approached  over  steep  grades  and 

for    1888  was  20,877    tons.      The   Bessemer   Steel  through  rocky  cafions,  immense  engineenng  difficulties 

Wonks,  erected  by  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Com-  were  encountered,  which  have,  however,  been  boldly 

panj,  at  South  Fueblo,  have  capacity  to  make  30,000  met  and  skUhilly  overcome. 

toDfl  of  steel  rails  per  annum.     This  company  owns  History. — As  early  as  1859  movements  began  in 
over  100,000  acres  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  mineral-  Colorado  looking  to  the  framing  of  a  State  govern- 
ing lands  in  the  State,  and  has  erected  large  fur-  ment      Accordingly    a   constitution  was   that   year 
B  at  different  points  for  smelting  its  iron  ores  :  drafted,  but  on  being  submitted  to  the  peAple  for 
t3  of  these  works,  the  Calumet,  near  Salida,  being  adoption  it  was  rejected.     In  1861  Congress  organized 
ted  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  ten  thousand  feet,  a  government  for  the  Territory.     William  Gflpin,  a 
ule  the  most  of  the  coal  deposits  owned  by  this  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  appointed 
y  are  of  the  bituminous  variety,    extensive  Grovemor,  and  H.  P.  Bennett  was  elected  Delegate  to 
ur      ji  anthracite  have  been  opened  up  in  the  Gunni-  Congress.     In  1862  Gilpin  was  succeeded  by  John 
uountry  which  contain  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  Evans  as  Governor.   In  tne  next  year  Congress  having 
on.      As  some  of  this  coal  can  be  coked  readily,  passed  an  enabling  act.  a  convention  was  held  and  a 
m      t  have  been  put  up  at  El  Moro  250  ovens  that  constitution  framed,     lliis  constitution  on  being  sub- 
».ept  oonstantlV  employed  in  the  business  of  coking,  mitted  to  the  people  was  also  rejected,  but  by  such  a 
*  cheap  and  of  good  quality,   mineral  fuel  is  small  majority  that  the  effort  was  renewed  in  the  fol- 
into  extensive  use,  being  employed  not  only  lowing  year,  and  the  same  constitution,  with  some 
Mur  uuuiQStic  purposes  but  also  for  generating  steam  modifications,  was    adopted.       Congress    thereupon 
She  railroaos  and  in  the  crushing  mills,  many  of  the  passed  a  bill  admitting  Colorado  into  the  Union.    But 
«  «              also  using  it.     The  coal  is,  however,  of  this  bill  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  tha 
vii5iij.     In  1SS8  the  total  output  of  all  kinds  of  people  were  still  lefl  under  the  territorial  form  of 
I  lu  the  State  was  2,185,478  tons.     The  total  pro-  goveriiment.     In  1875.  the  State  movement  having 
uutition  of  coke  was  179,682  tons.     Although  copper  meantime  been  revived,  Colorado  was  authorized  by 
area  of  high  grade  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  act  of  Congress  to  frame  a  constitution.      This  was 
the  StatCj  out  little  has  been  done  with  them.     Com-  done  by  a  convention,  and  the  result  ratified  by  the 
Bion  mdt  18  abundant  in  Colorado,  occurring  in  springs,  people,  July  1,  1876.     On  July  4  of  that  year  Colo- 
on  sor&oe  incrustations,  in  numerous  places.    Sulphur  rado  was  aomitted  into  the  Union,  and  hence  is  some- 
and  gypsum  are  also  plentiful,  while  the  finding  of  times  called'*  the  Centennial  State."  In  accordance  with 
Opals,  chrysolites,  and  other  gems  has  from  time  to  the  reouirements  of  its  constitution  Colorado  has  no 
time  been  reported.     Whether  precious  stones  exist  in  bonded  debt.     Its  total  indebtedness  on  Nov.  18,  1890, 
such  quantity  as  to  be  worth  extended  search  remains  vrns  :  funded  debt,  $]50,(H)() ;  unfunded  debt,  $1,187,- 
to  be  determined.  i.'54.  The  revenue  of  the  State  amounted  to  $1,568,601 ; 
Railroad  /Syjtew.— None  of  the  States  or  Territor-  while  the  expenditures  were  $1,563, 076 ;  of  the  receipts, 
ies  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  so  well  supplied  ^^756,744  were  raised  by  taxation,  on  a  tax  rate  or  40 
with  railroads  as  Colorado :  these  avenues  of  travel  its.  on  the  $100.    The  State  warrants  bear  interest  at 
and  traffic  penetrating  very  generally  the    eastern,  -ix  per  cent 

0Onihem,  and  middle  portions  of  the  State.  The  Population,  Leading  Cities  and  Totcns. — According 
lailwayB  completed  and  m  operation  within  the  State  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of^l  880  Colorado  contained  196,649 
aggregate  4038  miles  in  length,  there  being  several  inhabitants.  This  number  was  ascertained  to  have  in- 
hundred  miles  of  track  proje<5ed,  some  parts  of  which  creased  to  410,975  in  1890,  the  population  having 
ore  in  oourse  of  active  construction.  One  company,  .,'rown  partly  through  the  influx  of  miners,  and  still 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  own  and  operate  1317  more  tnrough  the  rapid  development  of  the  agri- 
miles  of  railway,  and  are  constantly  extending  their  cultural  capabilities  of  the  State,  the  result  of  active 
completed  roads^  or  building  additional  branches  for  measures  of  irrigation.  Many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
the  accommodation  of  side  localities.  Into  districts  of  the  State  have  increased  aecidedly  in  population^ 
known  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  but  which,  owing  to  the  this  being  particularly  the  case  with  Denver,  the  State 
difficolty  of  reaching  them  have  been  but  little  settled,  capital  ana  business  centre,  which  has  ^rown  from 
this  company  has  to  some  extent  adopted  the  pohcy  35,629  in  1880  to  106,713  in  1890.  Leadvillc.  the  me- 
of  boildin^  roads  in  advance  of  business  and  popula-  tropolis  of  the  carbonate  mining  region,  has,  on  the 
lion,  tmstmg  to  the  growth  which  would  follow  cheap  contrary  decreased  in  population,  receding  iVom  14,820^ 
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to  11,212.  Pii^Mfi.  the  tliird  city  in  eixo.  has  growd 
fmm  3,217,  to  :;i,;wK.  The  other  townn  of  the  Stat« 
:ire  Georgetown,  Ociitnil  City  Greeley,  Koltonio, 
l^^ike  City,  Trinidad,  Golden,  Boulder,  and  CaBoD 
I  'iiv. 

COLOR.iU)0  POTATO  BEETLE.— This  beetle 
was  fimt  described  by  Thomas  Say,  from  specimena 
collected  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  MisBonri,  as  Dory- 
pKora  lO-lineata.  Its  original  food-plant  is  Solanum 
rostratum — a  common  western  species.  Afl  the  cnlti- 
vaCion  of  the  potato  reached  the  native  home  of  the 
beetle^  this  last  graduallj;  acquired  the  habit  of  feeding 
upon  It,  and  then  began  its  historic  spread  towards  the 
East  In  1859  it  had  reached  a  point  100 
miles  west  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  in  1864 
and  1865  it  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
into  Dlinois.  In  its  eastern  spread  from 
this  point  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  southern  columns  lagged  .far  behind 
the  northern  ones.  In  1S69  it  reached 
Ohio.  In  18T1  it  vas  found  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1S73  it 
had  reached  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of 
thcseStates.  In  18T5it arrivedatBoston, 
and  in  1S76  spread  along  the  sea-ooaat  of 
New  England,  extending  as  far  north  as 
Quebec,  and  south  into  Virginia. 

Its  natural  history  may  be  thus  summed 
up :  It  hibernates  in  the  beetle  stat« 
beneath  the  surtiice  of  the  ground  or 
under  rubbisli.  The  eggs,  to  the  number 
of  from  5U()  to  lUOO,  are  laid  in  spring, 
moHtIv  on  the  nnderside  of  the  leaves. 
The  larval  hatch  in  less  than  a  week, 
attiiin  their  full  growth  in  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  pupate  under  ground,  is-tuing  a^n  as 
beetles  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  time  of 
tlic  hatching  of  the  eg^.  There  are  two  or  three 
broods  in  the  course  of^the  season,  the  number  de- 
pending upon  the  latitude.  Its  food-plants  include 
moHt  of  the  Solanaceie,  and  when  hard  pressed  it  will 
feed  for  a  while  on  the  garden  cabbage,  the  common 
thistle,  and  many  of  our  common  weeds.  Among  its 
natural  enemies  may  be  mentioned  several  species  of 
insectivorous  birds,  several  spiders,  a  mite,  which 
has  been  described  aa  Umpoda  Americana,  two  or 
three  spcnes  of  wasps,  a  number  of  the  useful  little 
Jiadybirds  {Coceindfida),  many  species  of  Ground- 
beetles  {Oanibliio')  and  Tiger-beetles  {Cidnddida) 
a  species  of  Rove-beetle  (/*/i'7o«(A««_8p.),  many  of 
the  soldier-hugs,  a  Tachina-fly  (Exon'sfa  doryphora; 
Riley)i  and  an  Asilus-fly  {Protocaiitliia  milberti, 
Macq.). 

yjeniodiRf.— Where  the  "potato-bug"  is  to  be 
fought  in  small  gardens,  many  are  led,  from  fear  of 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  Paris  Green,  tflprefer  the 
more  laborious  method  of  hand-picking.  The  beetles 
are  crushed  willi  gloved  fingers,  or  are  knocked  into 
TOns  and  then  destroyed  with  hot  water  or  kerosene. 
The  use  of  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green,  mixed  with 
flour  or  dissolved  in  water,  will,  however,  be  found 
the  cheanest  and  most  efficacious  of  all  proposed  reme- 
dies, and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  dan- 
ger from  the  use  of  these  poisons  may,  with  proper 
care,  be  reduced-  to  almost  nothing,  since  they  do  not 
influence  the  soil  and  are  not  absorbed  by  the  plant. 
Riris  Green  may  be  diluted  with  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  times  its  weight  of  flour,  and  still  be  emcacious, 
and,  diMolv«d  in  water,  the  proportion  b,  roughly. 


one  tablespoonful  of  tike  Oreen  to  »  bw^hl  if 
water.  (g  t.  ■.) 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  tte  amnn-wat  of  B 
Paso  CO.,  Col.,  is  on  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  ] 
road,  10  miles  east  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  75  mikes  *«■ 
of  Denver.  It  has  3  backs,  an  open-lum^  2  i 
and  3  weekly  ncwipapera,  9  bhmches,  good  ] 
schools,  and  a  the  seat  of  Colotado  OoDan.  and  \u 
State  Institution  for  deaf-ma  11        .It 

tains  the  offices  of  the  Denvei  auu       u  u 
road,  and  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Irou  0     f     '-    u 
has  water-works,  ^as-woi^  a  l^pho&c  f  t 

Kood  BSttem  of  irrigationl     It  waa  foonded  itt  ion 
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Gen.  W.  J.  Palmer,  and,  on  ■"'^nt  of  ils  Ikaas^  mI 
salubrity,  iias  become  a  tiAhioiutEite  Bammer  nML 
Population,  about  11,200. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS,  that  ia,       U       to 
^ish  separate  colors,  must  have  b.       u 
immemorial,  but  no  record  of  a  <         u  fbuuu 
description  of  the  &jlure  to  i      i  i        ir> 

ITTT,  when  Mr.  Huddait  wn      ui'  -  .uhI  v      i 
strated  ooncluuTelr  tihat  hn        iM  d 
white  aud  black.     He  oould       „  aune  •»>  • 
of  the  various  colors  placed  uefore  him.     hb  e 
not  discern  fruit  by  its  ootor  on  tlie  b«M  but  i 

In  lTT9aMr.  J.  ScottwTDte  thathei      1  i 

see  colors  as  others  see  them.     In  I7M,  .  ^ 

English  chemist,  gave  a  description  of      i  oi 
ity  to  distinguish  red  from  green,  wbidi  i  m 

attention  at  that  time,  so  that  this  d      lu 
was  called  ' '  Daltonism. ' '     Even  after  Li 
the  defect  was  little  noticed,  being  c^  u       ih 

the  rare  anomalies  of  vision.     I^  i     i       ,t  ._ 
to  examine  the  mass  of  the  people  w        toi 
tent  it  could  be  found.     Only  two  Jb 
reported:  one  in  1816  and  the  I  in  ifima    vmi 

within  the  past  few  y^ua  has  tiiui       i  aic 

been  drawn  to  it,  sod  inter  u  iu       o 

ine  the  people  -for  .the  i  uki  uf  thta 

among  them  of  this  chrouuuM)  uefect,  uid  w  • 
causes  and  effects  in  relation  to   man's  danguB 
inconveniences  therefrom. 

This  attention  arose  by  the  i     otbtt.  i      ia 
gating  the  causes  of  some  railr        at        i 
engineers  did  not  and  could  not  ui,     iki        ^Mt 
of  danger  that  were  disph^ed.     li  t 
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IMO  to  make  general  examinations  of  train-bands  for  graph.  This  grade  is  yeij  rarely  found  congenita], 
the  elucidation  and  explanation  of  some  of  the  unac-  bat  mostly  follows  some  disease  of  the  brain  or  optic 
countable  accidents  that  had  occurred  upon  the  rail-   nerve. 

loada  The  discoveries  were  so  interesting  that  these  .  2.  Complete  color-blindness  (Partial  Achromatop- 
«zaminations  soon  extended  throughout  the  schools  to  «»).  In  which  there  fails  the  perception  of  one  of  the 
ftid  out  the  ratio  of  defect,  as  well  as  grades  of  defect,  ftmdamental  colors,  red,  green,  or  violet  •  in  this 
iunong  the  children.  Naturally,  fn>m  these  examina-  group  is  classed  red-blina,  green-blind,  violet-blind ; 
tions,  some  general  laws  and  classification  of  this  pecu-  &nd  generallv  the  congenital  cases  can  be  placed  here. 
Bar  visual  condition  have  been  deduced.  One  Dorn  color-blind  will  always  remain  so,  no  matter 

•    Ph)f  Holmgnm,  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  was  the  first  how  assiduouslv  he  attempts  to  educate  his  eye.     He 
ftrh  thoroughly  into  the  examination  and  physiologi-  will  not  be  able  to  see  the  colors  in  the  normal  way 
idy  of  color-blindness.     He  accepts  the  Young-  nor  with  the  normal  promptness.     He  does  not  really 
loltz  theory  of  Color-perception  (see  Eye  in  the  see  the  color,  although  he  ma^  make  some  kind  of  a 
jiuLOPiEDiA  Britannica),  ''That  nerve-fibres  in  distinguishment  by  the  intensity  or  luminositv,  and 
retina  are  excited  by  waves  of  light,  and  the  devel-  ^his  power  of  distinguishing  may  sometimes  be  im- 
nt  of  color  arises  from  the  action  of  longer  or  proved  by  practice. 

•  waves  upon  certain  fibres,  producing  the  sensa-       3.  Incomplete   color-blindness   (Dyschromatopsia). 
n  a  color  according  to  the  length  of  the  waves.   This  is  more  frequent— this  is  complete  **Daltoniam, 
waves  excite  fibres  sensitive  to  red ;  medium,   ^^^  consists  in  a  reduced  sensitiveness  in  reoognizinff 
Exj  sensitive  to  green,  and  short,  those  sensitive  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  frindamental  colors,  ana 
St"     He  says,  ''That  color-blindness  in  each  case  especially  the  shades  of  that  color,  even  when  the 
genuine  blindness  to  one  of  the  primary  colors,  and  pnmitive  color  may  be  distinguished.     The  perception 
i  tl     «fore  three  classes  of  blindness  are  to  be  distin    JSJ?^^  so  sharp  and  clear  in  certain  shades  as  in  otnera 
a :  Red-blindness,  (Jreen-blindness,  and  Violet    ^^  grade  of  defect  can  be  very  greatly  remedied  by 
;       idness.  education. 

.a*ad-     idness  is  due  to  the  absence  or  paralysis  of        Mamus,  of  Breslau,  has  added  a  fourth  grade  of 
«  fibres  or  organs  perceiving  red,  leavmg  but    color  defect,  which  he  caUs  **  Dullness  or  sluggishness 
T«  fimdamental  colors,  green  and  violet     Ac-    of  color  distinction'*  (Farbentragheit).    This  defect  is 
a  to  Helmholta  :  **  Spectral  red  feebly  excites    characterized  by  the  person  first  sortmg  out  colors,  by 

I  ive  organs  of  green  and  less  so  those  of    laying  maiy  shades  of  different  colors  together,  just  as 

S  i       consequently  to  a  red-blind  i3ei-son  red  ap-    he  would  do  if  color-bhnd ;  but,  on  examining  them 
4  %  aatorate  green  of  feeble  intensity  into  which    agam  to  see  if  correct,  the  mistake  is  noticed  and  they 
■       ffl]      portion  of  the  other  colors  enter.     Feebly    »re  re-sorted  correctly.    In  such  cases  the  color  per- 
UB  red  does  not  sufficiently  excite  the  perceptive    oeption,  though  slow^  is  otherwise  normal, 
lo  of  green  in  the  red-blind,  and  it  seems  then       Of  the  examinations  now  made  throughout  the 
Spectral  yellow  seems  to  them  green  and  in-    world,  in  the  schools  and  in  the  ndlroads,  about  3.5 
luminous,  and  thus  causing  them  to  call  all    per  cent  of  males  are  bom  color-blind,  while  in  fe- 
u  lints  yellow. '*     Holmgren  shows  that  it  is  dear   males  only  about  1  per  cent  has  been  found. 
I  rod  and  green  hght  excite  one  and  the  same  ele-       To  the  red  and  ^reen-bhnd,  black,  white.  yeUow, 
in  the  red-blind,  and  an  object  of  these  colon   and  blue  are  generally  clear  and  distinct,  and  seen  as 
iDDear  of  the  same  color.  others  see  them.    The  red-blind  person  sees  lower-tone 

••T        blindness  arises  frt)m  the  absence  or  paralysis   I'ed  shades  up  to  crimson,  in  yellowish  tints ;  and  then 
Lmo  ucroeptive  elements  of  green ;  leaving  but  two   a  gray  or  colorless  hue  presents  itself  in  the  brighter 
ntal  colors,  red  and  violet    The  spectrum  of    or  higher  tones  of  crimson.    When  the  red  shade  runs 
^         blind  is :  the  red  appears  as  an  extremely   ^^^  a  lake,  a  bluish  tint  comes  on,  and  increases  in 
ft      od  red,  but  somewhat  less  intense  than  ihe  nor-   value  as  the  red  runs  into  violet    With  the  green- 
1  a     .  whicn  is  more  yellowish,  as  green  forms  part   blind,  the  green  when  pure  is  invisible,  and  appears 
it    Blue  is  violet,  and  violet  is  less  intense  ^han   S^J ;  but  when  it  is  mixed  with  yellow  or  blue  (as 
The  tints  most  luminous  to  the  green-blind   i^^ost  greens  are),  the  patient  sees  those  elements  only. 
vAttOge  and  indigo  blue,  while  red  and  green  are  the       A  violet-blind  person  will  lose  the  yellow  in  reds  and 
ooior.  the  blue  in  greens,  according  to  the  shade  of  the  violet, 

V  jolet-blindness  is  due  to  the  absence  or  paralysis  whether  on  the  yellow  or  bluish  order,  so  that  a  red- 
af  the  dements  perceiving  violet,  leaving  the  two  mn-  dish-violet  will  look  clear,  sharp  red,  and  a  bluish- 
dunental  colors  red  and  green.  To  such  the  red  is  ^reen  will  be  a  clear,  distinct  green.  But  if  the  violet 
p«ner  than  normal ;  yeUow  is  as  a  combination  of  the  ^  feeble  in  tone  it  becomes  blaoL 
pnmitive  colors  that  form  white.  Green  is  strongly  For  the  more  thorough  stady  of  oolor-peroeption  and 
faminous,  but  wUter:  blue  is  a  green  of  moderate  color-hlindness,  consult  especially  HelmhoItrPAyttoio^ttcA« 
hnDinoaty,  and  violet  is  a  feeble  green.  To  the  violet-  ^J^t  (^^^V'  ^^^^''h^r^^^lf^'^Z^r^'^^^^ 
tifiiid  red  id  CTeen  are  not  confeed.  ^}?^\  ?°*T'?a»    c  ^a  ^^*^  t^  ,?^   /fJvJl^^'-T^L®^^^' 

■^  XTTijrjr^^^-  wu*uo^.  Translation  by  the  Smtthsontan  JnstUuU  (1878),  Jeffnet, 

Yiolet-blmdness  is  very  rare,  while  red  and  green    chlor-hlindneM,  Ju  Danger  and  its  Detection  lim),  Coh2 
e  comparatively  common.     The  greatest  number  Studien  aber  Farbenblindheit  {IS79),  eto.  (p.  d.  r.) 


ftmnd  is  that  of  i^-blind. 

Holmgren  has  divided  this  chromatic  defect  into  COLTON,  Calvin  (1789-1857),  an  American  min- 

Aree  grades  of  intensity :  ister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Longmeadow,  Mass. ,  in 

1.  Total  color-blindness  (Achromatopsia).    A  con-  1789.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College*in  1812,  stucued 

Atkm  in  which  there  is  entire  absence  of  the  per-  theology  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained  in  1815  as  a 

a  don  of  colors.      Onljr  black  and  white  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.    On  account 

isfentdegieesof  intensity  of  light  can  be  perceived,  of  the  failure  of  his  voice  he  gave  up  preaching  in 

■rerything  looks  in  Uack  and  white  hke  a  photo-  1826,  and  became  a  contributor  to  the  press.    In  1831, 
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after  having  travelled  through  the  United  States,  he  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  ulilch       h 

went  to  England  as  a  newspaper  correspondent    Pur-  by  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Broad  and 

ing  his  reddence  there  he  published  The  Americans,  by  and  336  feet  above  the  sea.     The  O 

an  American  in  London,  and  other  books,  to  dimise  here  about  1800  feet  wide,  and  fidh  3o  .^.^  wi 

more  correct  ideas  with  reference  to  the  people  aud  town  limits.    It  is  navigaUe  from  the  lowei 

institutions  of  the  United  Sjtates.    Returning  to  New  city  for  steamboats,  bat  tlua  waterway  ii  o 

York  in  1835,  he  published  *Four  Years  in  Great  Brit-  A  canal,  six  miles  long,  also  finrmerly  nmted 

nin,  and  soon  after  an  anonymous  work  called  Protest-  giition  of  the  Consaree  and  the  Saluda,  and  a 

€mt  Jesuitism^  attacking  the  course  of  some  prominent  canal  extended  ^  mm  the  Congaree  to         m» 

religious  societies.    His  next  work.  Thoughts  on  the  These  canals  n^ght  be  ndliied  so  as       ;  » 

ReugiouiS  State  of  the  Country,  ana  Reasons  for  Pre-  water-power.  ^  Four  raihrays  enter  the  c     ,       . 

ferring  Episcopacu,  published  in  1836,  was  occasioned  lottc,  Columbia,  and  Augusta,  the       i-^  - 

by  his  change  of  cnurch  relation.    A^r  1838,  for  sev-  the  Grreenville  and  Colombia,  and  the 

eral  years,  political  subjects  chiefly  occupied  his  atten-  Columbia,  and  Aupista.     The    town         iwo 

tion,  and  his  writings  were  considered  a  valuable  aid  to  square,  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide  atu  i  m 

the  Whig  party.    He  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  streets,  the  roadways  being  mai^a^lMWMBafe  ^ 

which  then  began  to  be  urged  by  the  Liberty  party,  sidewalks  paved.    Among  the  pnblio  hoik 

and  favored  the  colonization  movement.    His  Life  ana  handsome  granite  State-house,  the  U.  8.  i     «in 

Times  o/ Henry  Clay  was  prepared  with  the  sanction  and  post-omce,  also  of  granite:  a  han  -am. 

and  assistance  of  that  great  statesman,  and  published  and  opera-house,  the  oout-ho        and        ««  | 

in  1845.     In  the  same  year  Colton  wrote  The  Rights  tiary,  and  the  fireproof  buildi       uf  the  uuane 

of  Labor,  and  in  1848  a  larger  work  on  Public  Economy  The  South  Carolina  Univje       .  ,       fi      1 

m  the  United  States,  advocating  the  protective  system,  closed  in  grounds  containuiK  hd  vt» 

In  1852  he  was  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  institution,  founded  as  the  Souui  ^      olw  \am 

Trinity  College,  Hartford.     He  died  March  13,  1857.  1802,  has  had  a  varied  history;  it  v  sed  , 

at  Savannah,  GtL,  whither  he  had  gone  on  account  or  and  on  reopening  in  1866  was  made  ■       ?«       .    i« 

failing  health.     His  last  litcraiy  labor  was  connected  1877  it  was  again  closed,  but  in  1880  u» «      reii 

with  nis  complete  edition  of  the  Writings  and  Speeches  with  two  branches— the  Sooth  Carolina  ^ 

of  Henry  Clay.     Mr.  Colton  also  published  The  Genius  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Colnmfaia,  ibr  wi      i^  »■ 

and  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Claflin  University,  at  Orangebm]^,  for  1  .    T 

United  States,  are  also  male  and  female  aaidenues  anu  uu 

COLUMBIA,  the  county-seat  of  Boone  co..  Mo.,  schools,  15  in  aU,  and  3  publio  sohoobw     Tlic  r      r 

is  the  terminus  of  the  Columbia  branch — ^22  miles  terian  Theological  Seminaiy  has  fine  KniMingw  uA 

long— of  the  Wabash,  St  Louis,  and  Pacific  Railroad,  has  always  had  a  high  reputation.     ColnmUavBOlal 

and  is  140  miles  west  of  St  Louis  and  10  miles  for  the  beauty  of  itspuUic  and  mirate  anmsd^ 

north  of  the  Missouri  River.    It  has  a  court-house,  squares,  and  drives.    The  State  AgncoltanfSoartj 

2  national  banks,  3  weekly  newsnapers,  1  monthlv  has  extensive  fair  grounds  whidi,  each  Novonhcr, « 

and  2  quarterly  reviews,  7  churches,  2  female  col-  thronged  with  visitors.     The  d^  has  14  ehnreho.  4 

loges    (Stephens   and    Christian),   public  schools  for  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  2  national  and  3  odw 

white  and  for  colored  children.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  banks,    and   fine   blocks   of    Dnsinefls  hoaae&     Ik 

ITnivcrsity  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  was  founded  amount  of  business  transacted  annnally  is  ^i^^«»iH  m 

in  1840,  and  has  connected  with  it  the  State  Agricul-  $2,500,000.    By  the  census  of  ISSOthe  indoslrieior 

tural  College.    The  university  has  excellent  buildings,  the  city  comprised  52  establishments,  with  a  cuitd 

grounds,  iippanitus,  and  library,  while   the  Agricul-  of  $141 ,000,  and  emptying  293  handsw     llievafaiear 

tural  College  hiw  a  farm,  horticultural  garden,  and  the  products  was  $842,732.     This  statement  did  aol 

preen-house,  near  the  town.     On  the  grounds  is  a  fine  include  the  railroad  shops,  gas-worics.  grarnleHinuiM, 

mineral  sj^ring.     The  industries  of  the  town  comprise  and  some  other  industr&a.     Colombia  was  fbondsd  v 


west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central       COLT/MBIA,  the  county-seat  of  Maoiy  oa  ' 
Railroad,  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Railroad,  and  is  on  the  south  bank  of  l>uck  ^ver  45  m    \ 


hJ 


(I  national),  several  hotels,  3  weekly  newspai)ers,  14  other  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  7  ehur 

res.    Its  mdustries  oi      i     o « 
mg  trunks,  chain,   pw 
iral  flour-miDs.     It  is        ium  «iui 

settled  4»  .808.   Its 
,000.     Its  jmfalic  i 


se»-ftont       of 

■tmtMBIA7thrcapi^  of  SoStFCarolinkrand  f^tYf^j.^^-  indOTtatio^"" To  3^'&*^' **'  ,.  _ 

oounty-seat  of  Richland  CO. ,  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Jj  /n  igo  parallel  of  49*  N.  ht,    -  uf         ■ 

Conearee  River,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  in  33°  Edln  ad  ^  from  the  United        mIi       k».        ..      •. 

5SK  58"  N.  lat.  and  HI'  2^  3"  W.  long.    It  stands  '*  tana,  Idaho,  uci  „  ^       1 


I 
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Ke  the  new  Canadian  Territories  of  Alberta  ancr  Atha-  and  other  riyera    There  is  also  an  immense  export  of 

fawBca,  divided  from  it,  except  towards  the  N.,  by  the  salted  salmon  in  barrels. 

eastern  ridge  and  water-shed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  llie  colonial  fisheries  are  worth  several  million  dollars 

north  of  it  are  parts  of  the  old  Canadian  North-west-  a  year.    The  oolichan,  or  eulaoon  fone  of  the  species 

«ni  Territory,  the  parallel  of  60^  N.  lat  being  the  N.  called  candle-fishX  is  both  cannea  and  pickled  for 

fimit  of  the  province.    The  western  line  is  the  ocean-  mari^et    From  this  fish  10,000  gallons  of  oil  are  made 

jBront,  except  towards  the  N.,  where  Alaska  occupies  a  annually  on  Nass  River  alone,    llie  oil  is  reported 

IMROW  strip  of  territory  for  some  360  miles.    Its  grand  to  sell  on  the  spot  for$l  a  gallon.     Alar^  herring 

jhore-line  of  560  miles  is  greatly  inultiplied  by  minor  fishery   has   been   started.      Herring-oil   is    largely 

convolutions ;  and  it  is  officially  stated  to  extend-  to  shipped,  and  the  scrap  is  sold  in  England  as  nsh- 

7181  statute  miles,  of  which  1723  belong  to  Yancou-  guano. 

ver's  Island.  684  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  334  to  Halibut,  sturgeon,  and  many  other  fish  are  exceed- 

Graham  Island,  and  250  to  Moresby  Island.    There  ingly  abundant     One  establishment  on  Skidegate  In- 

I  off  the  coast  52  islands  noteworthy  for  their  ex-  let  makes  large  quantities  of  oil  from  the  black  shariL 

I            The  area  of  the  province  is  ^ven  as  355,999  Crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  dams   are   somewhat 

I        re  miles;    that  of  Vancouver  is  about  12,000  largely  caught. 

e  miles.    Graham  Island  has  some  1500  miles  of  In  the  province  75^000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  sawn 

y  and  Moresby  about  1000  miles.    The  climate  is  each  year,  out  the  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy.    Some 

mild  on  the  coast,  and  though  rainy  it  is  remark-  of  the  largest  saw  and  planing-mills  in  the  world  are 

healthfrd.    East  of  the  Cascade  Kange  the  cli-  to  be  found  here.    The  red  fir  is  an  admirable  and 

«d      nuch  drier,  and  in  some  parts  the  country  be-  abundant  ship-timber.    The  tideland  spruce  is  also 

uid.    The  high  plateaus  have  an  intensely  cold  ^^^y  valued. 

nate.    The  interior  ''Sea  of  Mountains"  There  are  several  tanneries  and  shoe-factories  in 

«3      ets  of  excellent  grazing  land,  with  fertile  British  Columbia.    The  native  hides  are  remarkablv 

«  I       Ite  vaUeys ;  and  some  sections  of  the  interior  heavy.     Vancouver  Island  affords  a  great  amount  ot 

•0        well  for  wheat.     But  in  general  the  arable  nemlock  bark  for  tannine.    Bear  soap  and  sal  soda 

uu  not  occur  in  large  tracts.     On  the  coast  the  are  also  articles  of  colonial  manufacture. 

M            densely  wooded :  hence  the  cutting  and  British  Columbian  fur-seal  hunting  employs  four 

wi  limber  form  a  leading  interest.     The  prin-  steam-schooners,  and  a  considerable  number  of  minor 

w     M  are  Victoria,  the  capital,  on  Vancouver  vessels,  including  large  Indian  canoes.    The  Hudson's 

i;  J      limault,  two  miles  from  Victoria,  and  Bay  Company  still  carries  on  busmess  here,  but  has  no 

I  a  muca  better  harbor ;  New  Westminster,  on  exclusive  privileg^.                ^  ««  ^^«  ,      .      n  « 

'River,  15  miles  from  its  mouth;  Langley,  on  The  gold  output  ml  889  was  $588, 923  having  fallen  to 

eam,  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  acces-  i^^^^^t  one-quarterof  whatit.  was  in  1804.     riacer-miu- 

w      !se  sea-going  vessels ;  Yale,  80  miles  higher  ij'g  »s  almost  the^only  uiothod  ot  working,  now  followed. 

And  «t  the  head  of  ordinary  steam -navigation  ;  A  good  deal  of  virgm  gold  territory  remains.     Cariboo, 

t  Moody,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  Burrard  In-  ^^e  chief  mining-place,  is  m  lat.  53Vnd  is  5000  feet 

;  Nanaimo,  the  chief  place  for  mining  and  shipping  ,above  sea-level.     Cassiar  is  m  lat  59  ,  and  here  the 

(British  Columbian  coal  is  of  tertiary  age,  and  ^^^er  strata  of  the  soil  are  always  frozen. 

^  be  classed  as  a  lignite.     Even  the  anthracites  of  On  Texada  Island,  m  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 


are 


^  I  Charlotte  Islands  are  of  late  geologic  age,  valuable  mmes  of  iron  now  wrought  for  export  to  the 
bui.  we  metamorphosed  by  heat  and  pressure.)  Kam-  U.  S.^  There  are  extensive  uron-foundnes,  boiler  and 
loopB  is  a  new  Canadian  Pacific  railway  town  on  machme  works  at  Victona.  .^  .,  ,  ,  , 
Thompeon  River,  here  navigable  for  steamboata.  .  The  public  lands  and  Pacific  railway  lands  are  sub- 
Hare  the  North  Thompson  and  South  Thompson,  Ject  to  pre-emption  by  actual  settlers  onvery  hberal 
both  navigable  rivers,  flow  into  Kamloops  I^ke.  An  f«™^  ^^^  ^^^re  is  no  hom^tead  law.  Lands  are 
•Miiybailtcanal,  from  Shushwap  Lake,  at  the  head  of  eased,  but  not  sold,  to  cattle-ranchere.  and  when 
theSotfth  Thompson,  to  the  great  Lake  Okanagan,  leased  are  subject  to  pre-emption  by  actual  ^^^ 
Win  add  130  miles  to  the  present  300  miles  of  river  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  controlled  by  a  com- 
acoesBible  to  the  Kamloops  steamboats.  Kamloons  is  P^ny  who  received  from  the  Dominion  Government 
becoming  the  business  centre  of  South-eastern  Bntish  ^l^ose  portions  of  the  line  already  consfnicted  at  the 
Cohimbia.  ^'™g  o*  contract  (valued  at  $2<.00(),(KX)),  besides 
Less  than  one  twenty-fourth'of  Vancouver  Island  is  S30  000  000  in  money  and  some  33,00(M)00  acres  of 
anUe.  The  Queen  Charlotte  Isl»ds  have  an  admir-  l*"^-.  l^^e  distance  from  Vancouver  City,  the  W. 
Me  dimate,  though  the  rainfall  is  great.  The  soil  is  terminus  to  the  terminus  on  the  Atlantic  is  4319 
meraUy  good,  the  fishery  resources  extensive,  and  '"{l^s.  The  highest  elevation  on  the  line  is  3^20  feet 
-Smber  and  ooal  abundant  and  good.  Of  the  centra]  About  / 00  miles  of  the  line  are  north  of  lat.  53  N., 
plateau  only  one  acre  in  seventy-five  is  arable,  and  ^"i/^^*^  ^^^  I"".*^?  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^-  ^"^ 


•nmmor  froeta  are  severe  and  frequent.    The  province  ,  ^^^  provincial  government  is  presided  over  by  a 

impoTto  flour  from  the  U.S.,  the  local  supply  of  grain  lieutenant-governor.     There  is  an  executive  council, 

bemg  inadeqiiate ;  but  that  supply  is  rapWly  inweaa-  ^  *.  'SK'slf  ly.?  assembly  of  thirty-three  membera. 

ing.    Sprini  wh^,  barley,  oate,  hay,  iotitoes,  ap-  The  civif  establishment  consists  of  the  prudent  of 

ple^  turnips,  and  <W  pnxiucte' areMng  artidL  Z^<^\  ^^^'^TrJ^i.^^'^^lrZT^. 


^i^^j^^ana  aa«y  proaucM  are  leaoing  articles  r^-^  'ii^^Z'luT^^it;^:'Zu^rdi^'irr^l 

Tbe./iMheries  of  the  colony  are  still  the  leading  in-  %J^'  commissioner  of  lands  and  ?«>'>«.  '^fgjst™' 

tercst    In  1889  the  estoblishments  on  Fraser  River  £titie^.school-oommiaaoner  and  their  suborduwteB. 

-shipped  414.294  cases  of  canne.1  salmon.     There  are  ?»«  judicud  establishment  consists  ot  a  chiet  justioo, 

•l8<>  canneries  on  Alert  Bay  (Cornionuit  Island),  on  ^  P^"*  J"^"**'  *°  attorney-general,  and  a  reg». 

Kiver's  Inlet,   ati.l  on  tlic  8kccii:i,  Nasx,  Coquitlan,  ^"^ 
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Tn  the  Dominion  Parliament  the  province  is  repre-      COLXJMBTA  COLLHOE,  the  okkaC,   ^ ^ 

>•  uU'd  by  three  nieiiiUirs  in  the  Senate  and  siz  in  the  and  most  important  institation  of  kamiiw  in  the  ckf 

House.      The  lieutenant-governor  is  appointed  and  of  New  York,  was  founded  in  1754.   Tlie  fiundii^ttd 

paid  by  the  Dominion.  endowing  a  college  in  New  Toik  appear  to  ha^-e 

The  population  in  1890  was  about  123.0()0.  'nclud-  m  contc^nplation  as  early  as  A.  D.  1703,  bat 

_    o/\  fvtxjx  X^ls. oe  nnrk    T_,i:-.-.-     «.»J    OAT^^  iU.; ^ ^ -  J^l J    aL^ : --»   ^^  Aid- 


ing 80,000  whites,  35,000  Indians,  and  8000  Chine^c.  cimistances  delayed  the  carrying  out  of  the  aeliaw  ftr 

The  white  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  largely  to  Ut  half  a  oentuiy.   In  1754  the  diiurter  of  Khig^t  Coly 

found  in  the  cities,  of  which  V  ictoria,  the  capital,  has  as  it  was  then  called,  nassed  the  aeah,  and  m  tfie  Mit 

22,500:  Vancouver  City,  14,000  (six  years  a«;o  only  a  year  a  liberal  gnnt  of  land  was  made  by  TMmtjChiBdL 

saw-mill  existed  here) ;  New  Westminster,  the  seat  of  Moneys  had  been  previously  raised  nnder  the  snthority 

the  Fraser  River  salmon  industry,  8000 ;  and  Nanaimo,  of  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1746.    In  the  ia- 


and  prove  very  serviceable  in  the  lumbering  and  sal-  had  been  invited  to  be  the  first  presidcnty  bcigsa  the 

mon-canning  industries.  instruction  of  a  dass  of  oig^  stodents  in  the  ivlif- 

Education    in   the    province    is   compulsory,    and  room  of  Trinity  Church.    The  exintenf>e  of  the  oh- 

free  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ^pe.  however,  is  properiy  to  be  dated  from  the  3U 

twelve.    There   are   both    Catholic   and    Protestent  of  October  m  the  »me  year.     On  that  day  the  cbr 

colleges.  toi*  ^^  sinied.     It  named  as  govemow  the  uA- 

British  Columbia  is  never  likely  to  become  impor-  bishop  of  Canterbuiy,  the  first  lord  connniswoner  ftr 

tant  as  an  agricultural  country,  though  there  is  a  con-  t»de  and   plantations,   Uie  liOTt^ant-ffoveraor,  Ae 

siderable  area  of  arable  and  pasture  land  on  Vancouver  j?ag^j  and  ^^  great  offioeiB  of  ^  the  ooloqy,  tagetkr 

Island  and  in  the  valley  regions  of  the  mainland,  of  '^th  four-and-twenty  of  the  prmaral  gentlemen  of  the 

which  latter  the  rich  valley  of  the  lower  Fraser,  or  the  c^Jy.  The  college  continued  under  the  wise  gofcnunat 

New  Westminster  district,  is  the  largest  compact  agri-  of  these  gentlemen  until  the  begmnmg  of  the  war  oi 

cultural  area.     Of  the  total  area  of  the  country  only  ^e  Revolution,  when  its  buildings  were  taken  ftr  a 

about  500,000  acres  are  yet  occupied,  though  this  can  military  hospital,  its  students  were  dispefsed,  and  A 

be  greatly  widened  in  the  future.     The  fruit-growing  "^onry  and  apparatus  scattered.     In  1784  it  was,  at  A 

industry  is  expected  in  the  time  to  come  to  be  of  own  request,  erected  into  a  umversity,  bnt  this  anange- 

considerable  importance,  but  at  present  is  still  in  its  ment  continued  only  for  three  years.    In  1787  the  cn^ 

infancy  ^^^  charter  was  revived,  with  such  modifications  as  hw 

The  principal  industries,  indeed,  must  long  remain  been  rendered  necessary  l^  the  change  of  gyemmMt; 

those  of  mining,  fishing,  and  lumbering,  but  these  are  ^^^  ^'t?, »  body  of  tnwtees  oomposd,  as  Kwfoie,  of  the 

of  large  and  growing  value.    The  minerals  are  nunier-  ™^  gentlemen  of  the  State,  it  entered,  nndCTthenaae 


alluvial  deposit.s,  the  quartz  mines  having  scarcely  Riyer,  and  wiU  be  tiie  most  Wud%p^ 

been  touched.  The  coal  mines  of  Vancouver  Island  «>"^^9'  \  H'!I®'  ?•  iT®-  ^i  ^»  ^^SrE^i^^ 
are  the  most  valuable  yet  developed  on  the  Pacific  ^J^^.w  finished,  which  u  of  rtone.       The  byHyrf 

coast,  and  large  shipments  are  made  from  them  to  Snn  ^^  ^,^^*^".J!  *H?  T??^n°  ^^ '""fiXS^  ^^^^ 
Francisco  atiJ  other  Pacific  i)oils.    The  coal  mined  in  have  been  wntien  bv  Dr.  Cooper:      Tfte  ooOege  etaadi 

18«9  was^^>79,830  tons,  of  .Inch  four-fiflhs  was  ^ex-  ^^^^e^jL^f  th^H^^^ 

{jict?  i.  ;jf  113  i>;'riiVoa/^^^^^^^^^^  ^L^x^iR^^ 

Victoria,  the  head-quartere  of  tlie  Pacihc  .s(,uadron    the  town,  andXemngs  and^hoi^M  Ws^^ 
Iron  18  lound  m  many  localities.    The^fishenes  are/.t   ^  long  before  the  exigences  of  comnSSsha^^ 
the  hiL^hcst  value     ""Portant  fc)od-fishes   swaniimg  j    ^  The  buDdftg was never^ri^^ 

everywhere,  though  as  yet  only  the  Falmon  fishery  has  y~  *^:*rX-:-^t-i  Ji«!r^Hn.«!^L-*k\2  ii!j 

W.n  developed.  Of  tf.e  value  of  the  lumbering  in-  ^^„MSl^SS^W  f«^7S*?57»i!?J^ 
dustrv  we  have  already  sj.olcen.  In  addition  to  the  !?1i"^!^.^te^''X«*S^^l*ll'JlL'^^ 
innnense  lore.t«  of  fir  and  spruce,  the  timber  includ.s  ^L*¥v,  i^P±^"  *?.S!  SprtT^JJSS  ^^-"l^vl 

yellow  eypress.  maple,  and  other  valuable  trees,  of  ^i^V^^^?§JTL^^^^*^J^  ^ 
l.;.ri.  f..».,L  r»vA...;<.4.  oollege  stood,  made  it  xteoeauf  lor  it  to  aedc  a  new 

high  future  promise  ^    .     ,      .  ,       o  abode.    A  large  piece  of  ntrand  on  MadiHm  awBoe, 

Among   tl.e  .recent    important    developments   of  ^^^       FoP^ndi  and  K^  StoeST^tlMt^ 
Bmixh  tolmubia  is  a  new  hne  of  mail  sfeainers  to  jn  the  outskirts,  but  now  in  tJ>e  TOySSrt  ofdM  dtf, 
rhina   and  Japan,   subsidized    by  the  British    and  was  selected.    A  new  coUege  now  BUnds  theie. 
I)oniinion  goveniments,  now  m  oj)oration.    ITierc  ...      p^  Johnson,  with  oom^tent  aaaiataaoe,  ouried  on 
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leee,  Oxford,  an  elegant  scholar  and  a  ven*  iiccomplished  President  Duer  resigned  in  1842^and  was  iuooeedeil 
nan,  came  to  New  York  in  17C2.  IVfr.  Cooper  was  by  Nathaniel  R  Moore,  IJi.D.  The  associations  of 
O^  twenty-five  years  old.  He  was  immediately  made  both  these  gentlemen  were  with  the  old  colonial  fam- 
m  fiUow  and  professor  in  the  college ;  he  suisisted  Dr.  ilies,  and  their  high  breeding  and  polished  coiurtesy  of 
Johnson  for  about  a  year  in  his  instruction  and  govern-  bearing  enabled  tfiem  to  make  the  college  a  school  not 
ment,  and  jn  1763  succeeded  him  as  president  only  of  learning,  but  of  manners.     Mr.  Moore  was  an 

The  affairs  of  the  college  seem  now  to  have  gone  on  elegant  and  accomplished  classical  scholar,  and  had 
jxoeperouBly  for  several  years.  The  tastes  uid  acquire-  lon^  served  the  coUegc  as  professor  of  Greek,  and 
ments  of  the  first  two  presidents  had  given  it  a  reputa-  Latm.  Under  his  kind,  wise,  and  gentle,  but  at  the 
tiop  for  classical  leamm^  which  it  has  maintained  to  same  time  strict  and  orderly,  administration  the  college 
this  day.  Logic,  metaphysics  and  mathematics  had  prospered.  He  was  not  a  young  man  when  he  was  made 
akn  been  always  taught  Natural  philosophy  and  evident,  and  in  1849  he  reti/ied  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
nathematics  were  now  tauffht  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy  He  lived,  however,  more  than  twenty  years  longer. 
■nd  Mr.  Robert  Harpur,  tne  former  a  Glasgow,  the  The  next  president  was  Cliarles  King,  the  second  son 
bitter  a  Dublin,  scholar.  Mr.  Harpur,  first  as  professor  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Kiiie,  at  one  time  our  minister  to 
ind  afterwards  as  trustee,  rendered  good  and  efficient  England.  Mr.  King  had  been  the  editor  of  The  New 
mrnoo  for  many  years.  To  the  suggestions  and  active  York  American,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  accomplished 
faboira  of  Dr.  Clossy  the  college  is  indebted  for  the  literar>'  man  rather  than  a  profound  scholar  like  nis  im- 
eetablishment  of  its  first  medi^  school  in  1767.  In  mediate  predecessor.  During  his  administration  plans 
ooDsequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  College  of  Phy-  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  college  which  had 
■ioians  and  Surgeons  in  1813,  this  school  was  discon-  been  long  in  contemplation  began  to  be  carried  out 
turned;  but  in  1860  the  newer  institution  was  itself  After  the  removal  of  the  college  in  1857,  additional 
adopted  as  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  Col-  professors  were  appointed,  the  course  of  instruction 
lege.  was  enlarged  and  applied  to  men  who  had  taken  their 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Dr.  Cooper  made  bachelor's  degree,  the  Law  School  was  established,  the 
lumself  conspicuous,  not  only  as  an  ardent  loyalist,  but  Medical  Department  added,  and  the  School  of  Mines 
■a  a  violent  political  writer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  begun.  For  the  suir^rcation  of  the  first  two  and  the 
mui  met  and  worsted  by  no  less  a  person  than  Alexan-  last  of  these  the  collepre  was  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
der  Hamilton,  at  that  time  one  of  his  own  students.  Betts,  a  graduate  of  the  year  1820.  In  1S40  he  was 
Dr.  Cooper,  however,  betrayed  neither  mortification  made  a  trustee,  and  in  1848  professor  of  law,  and  in 
nor  resentment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  treated  1849  was  nominated  for  president  but  he  withdrew 
his  youthfiil  antagonist  with  good-humor,  and  even  with  liis  name  in  favor  of  Mr.  !King.  The  schenae  of  post- 
leepect  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly  by  night  from  graduate  instruction,  wise  and  liberal  as  it  was,  was 
the  ftiry 
ooUege. 
letomed. 
of  New  York,  was  made  temporary  president  ginning.     The  fate  of  the  School  of  Mines  was  at  fiivt 

In  1787,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  a  son  of  doubt  ml. 
the  first  president  of  Kinjij's  College,  was  elected  pres-  Mr.  King  resigned  in  1864,  and  tlie  llev.  Frederick 
ident  Upon  his  resignation  in  18(X)  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  his  successor.  After 
Wharton,  D.D.,  was  chosen  his  successor.  It  does  not  his  appointment  the  resources  of  the  college  were 
appear  ftom  the  records  of  the  coUege  that  this  gentle-  much  increased,  and  were  employed  by  the  trustees  iu 
man  ever  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office ;  it  is  carrying  out  plans  for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the 
certain  that  he  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  about  seven  institution.  A  new  college  Duflding,  two  hundred  feet 
montha  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Moore.  The  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  was  finished  in  1879.  A 
bishop,  however,  was  not  exp«;ted  to  take  an  active  School  of  5lines,  built  in  1874,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
part  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  college,  which  con-  a  large  and  elegant  building  for  the  I^aw  School  and 

SuentJy  devolved  upon  the  professors,  Kent,  Wilson,  Library  has  risen  between  the  two.  Pres.  Barnard 
I  Bowden.  These  were  highly  respectable  and  able  ^ijed  in  1889.  having  be(^ueathed  his  estate  to  the  col- 
men,  and  the  college  under  their  care  went  on  weU,  in-  le^e.  Seth  Ijow,  LL.D.,  was  chosen  his  successor, 
oreawng  in  reputaUon  and  in  numbers.  •  Notwithstand-  Wq  entered  upon  his  duties  with  favorable  auspices 
ing  the  fact  that  in  1810  the  requisites  for  admission  and  has  displayed  great  energy  and  good  judguieiit. 
were  raised  much  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  be-  The  college  was  opened  to  women  in  1 888. 
finre,  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  students  were  matric-  a  School  of  Political  Science,  leading  to  the  degree 
nlated  fbr  that  year.  of  d<x!tor  of  phil(».«oi)hy,  was  founded  in  1880.    A  fiill 

Bishop  Moow  resigned  his  office  in  1811  to  make  account  of  its  <iesi^'nVas  given  by  its  chief  officer, 
room  for  some  one  who  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  p^Qf,  Burgess,  in  the  Intcrnationai  Rivieic  for  April, 
the  college,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  William  Harris  jgj^o  At  the  same  time  new  arrangements  were  made 
was  made  president  and  Dr.  John  M.  IMason  provost,  fg^  post-graduate  instruction.  The  body  of  professors 
The  duty  of  the  latter  officer  was  to  assist  the  president  and  instructors  was  also  much  enlarged,  and  new  stud- 
in  the  government  of  the  college  and  to  conduct  the  ies  were  added  to  the  college  course.  The  college  now 
daasical  studies  of  the  Senior  class.  This  arrange-  gives  instruction  not  only  m  the  more  familiar  anoient 
ment,  however,  continued  for  only  three  years.  Upon  and  modem  languages,  but  also  in  those  which  have 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mason  in  1813  the  whole  govern-  been  heretofore  less  known,  as  Sanskrit,  Danish,  Ice- 
ment  of  the  college  again  devolved  upon  the  president  landic.  A  department  of  architecture  has  recently  been 
^  Dr.  Harris  died  in  1829,  and  in  the  same  year  Wil-  established. 

Earn  Alexander  Duer,  LL.I).,  was  chosen  his  successor.  The  library,  always  an  important  department  of  the 
Daring  his  prewdency,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1837,  the  college,  was  always  celebrated  for  the  high  character  of 
■emi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  reorganization  of  the  its  collections,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  with  liberality 
coUege  under  trustees  of  ita  own  was  celebrated.  and  judrment.     It  now  contains  about  1 15,700.  volumea. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  purcbases,  collections  of  books  tio  StatMi    In  the  Bocky  HouiteiiiB  JL  OBrvfas,  vtt 

have  been  bought  or  ^vcn  fron^  time  to  time ;  for  in-  larj^e  bluish-white  flowers,  is  fbniid  on  alinoift  ilnqs 

stance,  the  mathematical  libraries  of  I)ts.  Kemp  and  heights.    A.  chr3fMniha93adA,Jlaoeaeauwntfm^(m 

Anderson,  the  Italian  books  of  Prof  Da  Ponte,  and  lower  lands  south  and  west  of  Gokyrada    A.  JommSm 

the  classic^  library  of  IVesident  Moore,  the  choice  and  a  small  species  found  in  Wyomine.    A,  immeala  and 

vahiable  collection  of  old  English  literature  made  by  A.  formosa  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coufci  and  A  irv> 

WiUiam  Alfred  Jones,  the  late  librarian,  and  two  leg-  ruty2a  in  the  extreme  North-west    Thearprondeeiiod' 

•oies,  one  consisting  chiefly  of  early  New  York  editions  lent  food  for  beesj^oth  bv  their  honeyea  i 


of  various  books  Irom  Bishop  Eastbum,  and  a  recent  by  their  ^llen.  jlie:^  aod  ve^  mndS  to  the  beamy  cf 
one  of  about  seven  thousand  volumes  from  Stephen  early  sprung  soeneiy  m  America,  and  are  &TQiitCB  ia 
Whitney  Phoenix,  an  alumnus  of  the  college.  garden  culture,  but  nave  little  otnerpopolar  intoesL 

Columbia  College  now  has,  including  its  own  trustees      GOLUMBUS,  Chbisiopher.     Within  aem  ran 
and  those  of  the  Medical  School,  a  body  of  about  two  reseKrch  and  disooveiy  have  thnnm  mbt 

hundred  officers  of  instruction  and  government  of  vari-  ^53  Am'  ^^^  ^^  oondnsbna  wUeh  had  beta 
ous  ranks,  and  nearly  sixteen  hundred  students  in  aU  ^  /  ^j[  established  oonoermnff^two  importaat  par- 
departments.  Edin:  ed.).    ticulars  in  r^;ard  to  XSohimbik.    One  of 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  present  ccnturv  the  college  these  relates  to  the  identity  of  the  iriui 

was  necessarily  obliged  to  seelc  foreign  scholars— Gross,  which  was  his  first  discorerjr  in  the  New  Woild,  aad 
Kunze,  Cochran,  luittoone,  Wilson,  Adrain— for  its  in-  the  other  to  the  present  resting-plaoe  of  his  remain. 
structors.  but  the  year  1825  saw  its  faculty  composed  To  speak,  first  of  the  latter :  it  is  wdl  known  thil 
for  the  nrst  time  of  its  own  alumni.  McVickar,  the  he  di^  in  Vallaaolid,  that  eariy  in  the  sixteenth  ea- 
theolo^ian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  political  ecqno-  tury  his  remains  were  removed  to  Sevillef  and  that  be- 
mist;  X^Ioore  and  Anthon,  classical  scholars;  Renwick.  tween  1537  and  1540,  following  %  request  made  in  Ui 
a  thoughtful  and  industrious  natural  philosopher ;  and  will,  they  were  again  remoyed  to  the  island  of  Santo 
Anderson,  a  learned  mathematician.— formed  for  many  Domingo,  and  placed  in  a  ciypt  in  the  great  cathedial 
years  a  small  but  very  competent  body  of  instructors,  in  Santo  Dommgo  City.  In  1795,  by  the  treaty  of 
since  that  time  many  of  the  professors— Hackley,  Basle,  Spain  ceded  to  France  all  her  portion  of  the 
Schmidt,  Naime,  Joy,  Davies,  Lieber,  Short,  Peck,  islandf,  and,  upon  making  the  fonnal  transfer,  the 
Chandler,  Rood,  Burgess,  Alexander,  Edcston,  the  Spanish  offidals  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  the 
founder  and  first  professor  of  the  School  of  Mines,  cathedral  at  Havana  the  dust  of  the  great  disoovcfCb 
and  the  worthy  ana  most  capable  warden  of  the  Law  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  oypt 
School,Theodore  W.  Dwight — have  been  graduates  of  which  was  then  opened  and  the  remains  wludi  was 
other  colleges.  Drisler  and  Van  Amringe  are  sons  of  transferred  were  those  of  the  son  of  GolnmboL  Dm 
Columbia.  Of  lato  years  the  college  seems  disposed  Diego.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1877,  as  some  wonnei 
to  return  to  the  plan  of  educating  its  own  instructors,  were  making  alterations  on  the  epistle  skle  of  the 
Many  of  the  younorer  teachers  are  men  who  have  dis-  altar,  in  the  cathedral  at  Santo  Domin|[0,  a  ci3rptwM 
tingnished  themselves  as  under-graduatee.  Only  two  discovered  containing  a  metallio  box,  in  whidi  wen 
presidents,  the  two  Moores,  have  been  chosen  from  human  remains.  Tne  box  bore  an  inscription  inl«> 
the  alumni.  preted   to  mean  ''The  Admiral   Don   Lois  Goka, 

Long  lists  might  easily  be  made  of  alumni  of  Columbia  Puke  of  V eragua,  Marauis  of  Jamaica, ' '  and  rdatim 
College,  as  well  as  of  trustees  and  professors,  who  have  to  the  grandson  of  Colnmba&  Further  search  wm 
earned  much  more  than  a  local  reputation.  This  part  then  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  nrehhiihsfc 
of  the  history  of  the  college,  a  very  creditable  part,  has  Soflor  Roquc  Cocchia,  and  upon  the  other,  or  gospel 
}>een  well  written  by  Mr.  V  crplanck  in  his  Address  he-  side  of  the  altur,  were  found  two  ciypts,  one  empiy, 
fore thi h'terary  Sf>ciHies,  Bnahw^lr.  Jones luhxs First  from  which  had  been  taken  the  remaina  sent  to 
Centnrtf  of  Golnmhifi  CoUeqe,  An  Huttoruxil  Sketch  0/  Havana,  and  the  other  containing  a  metsDio  ok 
Cohimhui  College  was  published  bv  President  Moore  m  This  case,  to  the  joy  of  the  searehers,  had  on  die  o«- 
1844.  This  was  reprinted,  slijB;htly  condensed,  with  a  side  the  inscription  :  '^''D  de  la  A,  JP^  A"^"  iBtff- 
continuation  by  the  present  wnter,  in  the  Ilistorj/  of  the   preted  to  mean  :  "' Descubrklar  de  la  Amenea.  Bim^ 


^^^^ , -  .- ,     _         -  .  ,      Jf 

Columbia.                                                    .      , .  ,  dareckh  Varan  Dan  CrUtovul  Cclom'').    On  thetse 

COLUMBINE.    This  is  the  common  name  bv  which  ^nds  and  on  the  front  were  the  letters,  ^'  C.  C.  A-^"— 

the  various  species  of -4yMi^'^  are  known.    It  belongs  {''Cristaval  Calm,  Almiranie'').    The  box  oontunsd 

U)  the  natural  onler  Ranunculaceop,    The  flower  has  bones  and  bone-dust,  a  small  bit  of  the  skoU,     '  ^" 

five  sepals,  five  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  five  par-  ^^  ^nd  a  silver  plate  two  inches  long.     On 

tially  united  carpels.    The  petals  are  developed  mto  ^f  ^^  pi^je  was  msciibed : 

long,  generally  more  or  loss  curved  spurs,  the  curvM  Ifi  t^  de  Im  f^ 

usually  turning  inward,  so  that  the  flowers  when  set  i«  ^  a^  D 

down  with  the  spurs  upward,  bear  some  r^^^»ance  to  Criitaval  CoUm  Ihf 

five  young  doves  ^'"^^'"^^SL^ ' '  t                 to  S  i:' Ultima  parte  de  hs  toIob  dd  j^rimer  AhmnmU 

the.  oominon  name      Colum^^^^^^  ^     CrutavSCalan,  Deicrubidar,'^    On  the  oth« 

dcnyc<l  (l^itm,  6rW..i,  a  d^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^33 .  ..^  Cristaval  Colon.- 

Uy  the  t4nni)erate  parts  ot  f^^  "^r^^^^jf^^^^^^  These  discoveries  have  been  oertified  to  by  the  aich- 

TlH,  ""nilKT  of  si>ecK«  m  u^  y^^^        j^^^   Cocchia,  and  by  othem   of  Santo 

an)  HO  Kn:at  that  botanists  are  8carcc^>  agreca^aa  1^^  .  -nnrntVim  iWAlndinir  Hon  Emiliano  l^fen,  mi  mtflffi. 


t*W- "i^tKi^^^  A^an-   t^nt  an°d  'acholarbTcit^en,  who.  t  U^'timi  in  a 
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pUet  entitled  Lob  Restos  de  CoUm^  set  forth  all  the  COLUMBtJS,  the  county-seat  of  Lowndes  oo., 
narticalars.  But  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Miss.,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River, 
Madrid,  in  an  elaborate  report,  a  year  and  a  half  after  228  miles  north  of  Mobile,  on  a  branch  of  the  Mobile 
the  exhumation,  challenged  the  statements  made  by  and  Ohio  and  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad.  It  has 
the  Santo  Domingans,  and  opposed  the  conclusion  3  iron  and  1  wooden  bridge  across  the  Tombigbee 
that  the  remains  of  Columbus  were  elsewhere  than  aad  Luxapalila  Rivers.  It  has  a  court-house,  2  hotels, 
at  Havana.  Tdcra  and  the  archbishop  have  sinccv  2  banks  (1  national),  3  weekly  and  2  tri-weckl^  news- 
published  n^joinaors  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  their  papers,  10  churches  and  4  schools.  It  has  nist  and 
representations.                    ^  saw-mills,  carriage  and  wagon-factories,  oil-mUls  and  a 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  island  first  seen  by  Colum-  blanket-factory.  It  has  gas  and  water-works,  and  is 
bus,  Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretanr  of  the  free  of  debt.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $1,560,000, 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  during  the  civil  war,  in  and  its  yearljj  expenses  are  $15,600.  It  was  settled  in 
a  paper  published  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  in  1882,  1817,  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and 
reviews  the  evidence,  and  draws  a  different  conclusion  incorporated  in  1821.  Population,  4552. 
from  any  heretofore  commonly  accepted.  His  paper  COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Platte  co..  Neb., 
IB  based  upon  the  original  journals  and  lo^-book  of  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  River  and  on  the 
Columbus,  published  in  1790  by  Don  M.  R  Navarrete,  Loup  Fork,  near  its  mouth,  92  miles  by  railroad  or  80 
fiom  a  manuscript  of  Bishop  Las  Casas,  the  contem-  miles  by  air-line  W.  of  Omaha.  It  is  on  the  Union 
porary  and  companion  of  Columbus,  found  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  the  junction  of  a  branch,  and  is 
andiives  of  the  Duke  del  Infanta,  in  this  the  exact  connected  with  Lincoln  by  the  Buriington  and  Mis- 
words  of  the  admiral's  diary  are  reproduced  by  Las  souri  River  Railroad.  It  has  a  court-nouse..  a  high- 
Casas,  for  the  days  covering  the  land-fall,  and  extend-  school,  an  opera-house,  4  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers. 
inf  from  the  1 1th  to  the  29th  of  October,  the  landing  a  Masonic  Hall,  a  hospital,  8  churches,  a  national 
being  on  the  12th.  From  the  description  which  the  bank,  a  State  bank,  a  pork-packing  house,  rope-works 
diary  gives,  and  from  a  projection  of  the  voyage  and  a  foundry.  Several  bridges  cros»  the  rivers  here. 
of  Oolumbus  before  landing  and  afterward,  Capt.  Fox  Columbus  was  settled  in  1856,  and  incorporated  as  a 
concludes  that  the  island  discovered  was  not  either  city  of  the  second  class  in  1873.  Poi)ulation,  3118. 
Ghrand  Turk's,  Mariguana,  Watling's,  or  Cat  Island  COLUMBUS,  a  city  of  Ohio,  capital  of  the  State 
(Ghianahani),  but  Samana,  lat.  23°  05^  N.,  long.  75°  „  and  of  Franklin  co..  on  the  Scioto  River, 
WW.  Ancr  a  very  careful  reduction  of  his  data,  lYo  **,„  and  116  miles  N.  K  of  Cincinnati.*  Lat 
and  a  f^  projection  of  all  the  tracks,  from  the  dis-  ^.  (p  170  39°  57^  N.,  lone.  83°  3^  W.  It  is  hand- 
covered  island  to  Cuba  (whither  Columbus  next  pro-  Edin.  •d.).  somely  and  regularly  laid  out,  its  site  being 
ceeded),  Capt  Fox  declares  the  weight  of  evidence  to  a  portion  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ohio, 
be  ffreaUv  in  favor  of  Samana.  The  city  owes  its  existence  to  its  position  in  the  centre 

-COLUMBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Muscogee  CO. ,  Ga.,  of  the  State,  which  led  to  its  selection  in  1812  as  the 

P^y  -  ^-    is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Chatta-  site  of  the  State  capital.   In  1813  the  settlement  began, 

nflSS  Am*   ^^>^^^®»  opposite  Girard  and  Brownville,  and  in  1814  a  State-house  was  built     In  1817  the 

Sd.  (p.  171   -^^ «  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hefsA  of  steam-navigation  Legislature  was  removed  to  this  town  ;  and  since  that 

Edinred.).    fro"^  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  300  miles  dis-  time  the  growth  of  the  place  has  been  very  constant 

tant,  and  95  miles  (136  by  rail)  S.S.W.  of  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State-house,  a 

Atlanta.     Columbus  is  on  the  South-western  and  Col-  noble  building  of  limestone,  in  the  Doric  style ;  tl^e 

tunbus  and  Rome  Railroads,  and  a  railway  bridge  city  hall,  the  blind  asyluin,  a  State  hospital  for  the 

across   the   river  gives  it  communication  with  the  insane,  tne  deaf-mute  institution,  the  Oliio  peniten- 

Columbus  and  Western  Railroad,  and  the  Mobile  and  tiai^,  the  asylum  for  idiots,  the  btate  arsenal  and  the 

Girard.    The  rapids  in  the  river  a,frord  valuable  water-  United  States  arsenal,  the  county  buildings,  and  other 

power^  which  is  improved  by  a  dam  and  is  utilized  in  structures,  many  of  them  of  very  fine  architecture. 


and  other  industrial  establishments.     The  streets  are  bus  Medical  College,  a  high-school,  a  children's  home, 

w^eandregular,  and  many  of  the  residences  in  the  city  two  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  an  academy,  an  opera- 

ancl  its  environs  are  handsome  structures,  with  gardcihs  liouse,  and  an  Odd  Fellows'  Temple ;  there  is  also  a 

and  finely  ornamented  grounds.  The  city  has  2  banks,  1  \vell-ori?anized  system  of  public  schools,  besides  Catho- 

daily    and    3   weekly  newspapers,   an    opera-house,  lie:  parish  and  conventual  schools.     The  churches  are 

oounty-buildings,  7  public  school-houses,  besides  pri-  al)out  fifty  in  number.    The  largest  and  finest  is  St 


1 870.  7401  ;  in  1 890,  1 8, 650.  are  large,  and  are  accommodated  by  a  branch  of  the  Ohio 

COLUMjBUS,  the  county-seat  of  Bartholomew  co..  Canal  and  by  nine  railways :  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

Ind.,  is  on  the  east  branch  of  White  River,  41  miles  the  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  Pittsburg ;  the  Cleveland, 

south  of  Indianapolis.      It  is  on  the  Jeifersonville,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis ;  the  Cleveland, 

Madison,  and  Inmanapolis  Railroad,  which  has  here  Mt  Vernon,  and  Delaware ;  the  Hocking  Valley ;  the 

two  branches  of  this  road.     Another  railroad  is  in  con-  Ohio  division  of  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomin^n,  and 

atraction.     Columbus  has  a  good  court-hou.se,  4  hotels.  Western ;  the  Ohio  Central ;  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati 

2  btuiks  (1  national^  3  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Scioto  Valley.    The  situation  of 

7  churches,  5  schools.     It  has  also  a  foundry,  a  plough-  the  city,  near  the  border  of  one  of  the  richest  coal- 

ftctory,  flour-mills,  planing-mills,  and  tanneries.     It  is  fields  in  the  State,  has  greatly  conduced  to  its  pros- 

fighted  with  gas  and  has  water-works.     It  was  inoor-  perity.      The  city  has  national  banks  and    private 

porated  in  1864.     Population,  6705.  banks.     Of  its  newspapers  and  periodicals  21  ar« 
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weekly,  2  daily,  6  monthly,  and  2  Bemi-monthly.    The  English  school    Three  yean  later  appeared  Vk  on 

manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  city  are  important  work,  The  Wa^  and  Means  o/Paymmt^  alSMAmal' 

and  varied.     Furniture,  railway-cars,  iron  castings,  ygis  of  the  Credit  System  and  its  Vanams  Moja  ^ 

pipes,    machinery,    ed^e-tools,    hardware,    clothing,  Adj\vitme;ni.    This  was  his  ojpws  magnmim.    It  bai  aot 

Doots,  shoes,  farm-implements,  saddlery  and  leather  received  from  economists  generally  anytbing  fike  tbe 

are  among  the  leading  articles  produced.  attention  which  it  merits  by  the  great  range  of  q)6»l 

The  most  extensive  library  in  Columbus  is  the  State  learning  it  exhibits  and  the  exhaSirtive  aaajlyBa  of  the 

Librarv,  one  of  the  largest  in  Ohio.    The  city  has  phenomena  of  the  money-market     It  mi^  be  de 

aeveral  well-kept  s(][uares  and  parks.    The  water  sup-  scribed  as  the  complement  of  Mr.  Tooke'a  neat  woii. 

ply  is  ample,'  and  is  on  the  Holly  QS^stem.     Popuk-  The  History  of  Pnces.  being,  like  that,  laigely  oeeQ|A>i 

tion,  in  1 870,  31^74 ;  m  1 890.  90. 398.  with  the  refutation  of  that  mechamcal  theoiy  of  bokt 

COLWELL,  Stephen  (1800-1871),  an  American  which  the  English  economists  kaned  from  Dtmi 
merchant  and  economist,  was  bom  in  Brooke  co.,  Va.  Hume.  It  now  is  out  of  print  aiKl  oominaiida  ahvk 
(now  West  Virginia),  March  25,  1800.  He  graduated  price.  In  the  years  wl^oh  preoeded  the  war  Mr.  Col- 
in 1  si  9  at  Jefferson  College  in  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  stud-  well  published  the  following  pamphlets  bearing  oa  the 
ied  law  under  Judge  Halleck  of  Steuben ville,  Ohio,  sectional  contarover^  then  ragmg :  The  Sovth:  die^ 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  Aiter  practising  fects  of  Disunion  bn  Slavery  (1856),  The  JF^ve  Ootlss 
for  seven  years  at  St  Clairsville  in  that  State,  he  re-  States  and  New  York  (1861),  Som^ens  IVeaU  sad 
mo\'ed  in  1828  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  continued  the  Northern  Profits  (1861);    also   aeyeral  od 


practice  of  the  law  until  1836.     He  now  turned  his  problems:    The  Claims  of  Lahor^  and  their  Pnet- 

attention  to  the  iron  manufacture,  and  visited  Europe  dejice  to  the  Claims  of  Free  Traae  (1861).    la  IttS 

to  study  the  methods  pursued.     He  entered  upon  the  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  revemie  camak' 

business  for  himself,  nrst  at  Weymouth,  N.  J.,  and  sion,  and  prepared  for  its  report,  snbuaiitted  in  186C, 

then  at  Conshohocken,  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  pursued  several  reports  on  portions  or  the  salgect.  '^li^  sin- 

ry  through  all  the  shifts  from  eating  the  protective  T^ey,     His  labon  m  ihm  ens- 


it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 

prosperity  to  ad vereity  which  were  consequent  upon  the  mission  brolce  down  (is  Health,  and  oWaed  him  la 

changes  m  our  tariff  legislation.    In  1850  he  attended  relinquish  literary  work,  although  he  Urea  five  yoB 

the  convention  of  iron-makers  which  met  to  protest  afterwards,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1871.     Hk  frminr,  ia 

against  the  reduction  of  the  iron  duties  by  the     hori-  execution  of  his  unfulfilled  purpose,  preseDtedf  Vk 

zontal  tariff"  of  1847,  which  had  bemin  the  prostration  library  of  political  economy  to  the  Uniyenity  of  ^ — 
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of  this  great  industiy.     He  prepared  the  memorial  to  sylvania.     Upon  this  collection  Mr.  Cohrdl  speal  i 

Congress  adopted  by  the  convention^n  which  he  warn-  large  amount  of  money  and  muoh  of  the.ldsore  of  Ui 

cd  our  legislators  that  the  price  of  English  iron  would  later  years.    It  munbers  some  80(K)  hookB  and  mm- 

be  fixed  for  us  by  the  amount  of  our  aemand  and  the  phlets,  and  embraces  neariy  eveijr  inmortant  wokm 

))rcsence  or  absence  of  our  domestic  comnctition.    The  social  and  economic  subjects  which  had  appomd  ir 

prediction  was  fiilly  justified  by  the  permanent  increase  English  or  French,  besides  many  in  Italian  and  a  good 

111  price  which  followed  the  general  destruction  of  number  in  German. 

American  furnaces  and  rolling-mills.  Mr.  C)olwell  was  a  man  of  singnlaily  modest  mA 

Mr.  Colwell  had  alreadv  begun  to  appear  as  an  au-  retiring  disposition,  although  always  promiit  to  ddM 

thor  in  1834,  when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  Prea.  the  cause  of  truth  and  ready  to  takeDart  in  aiqr«Bik 

Jackson's  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United  of  benevolence  or  of  public  utility.     He  was  a  awaba 

States  Bank.     After  his  return  fh)m  Europe  he  con-  of  many  associations  for  such  purposes,  and  took  i 

tributed  articles  to  the  Princeton  Review^  and  in  1850  prominent  part  in  the  organized  efforts  to  proaote  At 

he  published  a  pamphlet  on  T/ie  Relative  Position  in  moral  and  ph^ical  welfiue  of  the  soldien  intheWs 

our  Industry  of  Foreign  Commerce^  Domestic  Produo-  of  the  Rebellion.     He  was  a  devoted  patrioCi  a  ga 

tion,  and  Internal  Trade,     In- 1857  appeared  his  Neva  nine  Christian,  and  a  sincere  friend.           (r.s.t.1 

Thernes  for  the  Potestant  Clergy ;  or,  Creeds,  but  not  COMANCHES,  or  Camanohbs,  a  poi 

without  Charity ;  Theolomj,  but  not  tmthout  Humanitv ;  «^^  ,  ^^    of  American  Indians,   of  the              c 

Protestantism,  but  7iot  without  Christianity.    In  this  ne  ^^59  Am*   family,  who  roamed,  when 

censured  the  neglect  of  ^reat  social  questions  b^  the  ^   /'     ^^j  froih  the  head-waters  of  tin? 

Protestant  pulpit,  and  insisted  that  the  welfare  ot  men  £din:  ed.).    Colorado  to  those  of  the  Ari 

in  this  world  is  as  truly  an  object  of  religious  interest  ^  *    Missouri,  whence  their  exoa 

as  is  their  salvation  for  the  next    The  book  produced  to  Mexico.    Thejr  are  now  confined  to  . 

a  notable  sensation,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  adjoining  territories.  ^  The  Comanohes 

the  following  year,  when  he  continued  the  discussion  mads,  brave  and  wariike,  and  have  pronvtau 

in  his  Politics  for  American  Christians,  and  also  in  the  blesome  to  the  whites.    1     v  eai|y  1 

supplementary  matter  of  the  translation  he  published  principally  by  robbing  from       noo. 

of  Chaster  8  Vfuirity  and  the  Primitive  Church^.    Mr.  naps  the  most  expert  ho                    ■.ua  ^- 

Colwell,  although  a  devout  member  of  the  Presb3'terian  they  are  slow  and  awk^wiA  «      lui 

Church  (0.  S. ),  showed  himself  a  severe  critic  of  the  visited  by  the  French,  in  1719,  tuo^  ^      a  1        1 

orthodox  clergy,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Alli-  ous,  and  dwelt  in  large  villages,  <       oi       J     m 

BONE  (q.  v)  among  others.  of  140  lodges  and  over  40iD0  iu                     lu  «oiv 

His  attention  was  again  devoted  to  political  economy,  their  numbers  were  estimated    m*   uvin    10,000  to 

and  in  1856  he  procured  the  translation  of  Frederick  12, 000.     Since  then  th^  have  greatly  deoreaaed,  aai 

List's  great  but  unfinished  work,  The  National  St/stem  now  number  about  4000. 

of  Political  Economy,  to  which  he  prefixed  an  mtro-  Like  the  Shoshones  generally,  ther  are  of  1 

auction  discussing  the  scope,  the  q)urit,  and  much  of  urc,  with  a  tendency  to  oorpoknoy  or  body,     j 

the  literature  of  the  science,  and  justifying  the  criti-  ignorant  of  amculture,  and  depend  fbr 

oisms  of  Sismondi  and  Gioja  upon  the  teachings  of  tl.^  eiitircV'  on  rooDorv  and  hunting,  Eviboig  j     m 
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on  flesh-fiMtd.  Yet  they  conaider  fish  and  birds  un- 
idean,  and  will  not  eat  tnem.  They  wear  the  brecub- 
oloth,  les^QS  and  moccaains,  covered  with  a  loosely 
worn  buffalo-robe,  or  occaflionally  a  mantle  of  red  or 
Uoe  cloth.  They  are  veiy  fond  of  omamenta,  and  wear 
many  biuketfloiBilver.  Their  lodges  are  very  frail,  and 
tbxai  TiUages  are  frequently  moved  tmm  place  to  place. 

They  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  and  display  little 
constancy,  yet  the  tics  of  consanf^nity  are  strongly 
felt,  and  revenge  is  tjiken  for  any  iiyury  to  a  relative. 
Aa  to  their  origm  they  are  in  atUr  ignorance,  though 
they  claim  to  have  come  from  the  West.  Their  native 
name  is  Na-iini,  or  live  people.  Their  religion  con- 
BKU  in  some  crude  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit,  to  which 
tliey  add  the  belief  that  they  n'cre  umde  by  a  sccond- 
■ry  spirit,  sent  to  earth  for  that  purjMise.  They  also 
betieve  in  friture  cxiiitence,  and  it  u  their  custom,  on 
the  death  of  a  warrior,  to  kill  and  hur\-  his  horses,  and 
bam  his  principal  effecli',  for  hm  use  hereafter.  For- 
merly his  favorite  wife  was  kilted,  but  this  custom  has 
ceased.  At  a  burial  the  fcnuiles  scarity  their  arms 
aai  legs  unlil  the  blood  flows  freely. 

In  war  the  Comanches  are  fierce  and  courageous. 
They  are  uaeleas  as  foot-soldiers,  but  *on  horseback 
they  become  virtually  a  part  of  the  animal  they  be- 
strioc.  They  will  swoop  on  their  foes  with  terrific 
^lls,  the  whole  bod^  concealed  behind  the  horse  with 
"  the  eweption  of  a  single  foot,  and  in  this  position  wiU 
discharge  their  arrows  over  the  back  or  nnder  the 
neck  of  the  horse  with  fatal  accuracy.  They  seldom 
nae  the  rifle  on  account  of  its  weight,  but  prefer  the 
bow  and  the  Javelin,  with  which  tiiey  are  wonderfully 
expert.  Men  are  seldom  taken  jinsoucrs  in  battle, 
bat  are  nearly  always  killed  and  scalped.  When  caji- 
tivea  are  brought  into  their  villages  they  arc  seldom  < 
tortared  by  the  men,  but  are  delivered  to  the  women, 
who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  torment.  The  prisoners 
■re  not  killed,  but  are  subjected  to  three  days  of  pain- 
fbl  torments,  after  which  they  are  made  slaves  to  their 
OKDtora. 

The  Comanches  are  divided  into  three  prindpal 
bftods  :  the  Comanches  projicr,  the  Yamparacks,  and 
t^e  Tenewae ;  but  they  roam  usually  in  small  divimons. 
They  were  for  years  at  war  with  the  Osage,  the  Paw- 
nee, and  other  tribes,  and  with  the  Mexicans.  Their 
mrs  with  the  latter,  previous  to  1 78.1,  were  long  and 
bloody,  but  in  that  year  a  severe  defeat  forced  them 
to  conclude  peace.  They  have  always  been  turbulent 
and  dangerous.  Their  first  reservation  was  in  Texas. 
From  this  they  were  expelled,  and  cherish  a  bitter 
ouuity  against  the  Texans  in  consequence.  At  a  later 
date  a  portion  of  them  were  placed  on  a  reservation 
on  the  Staked  Plains.  Proving  unruly  here,  they 
irere  severely  chasrised  in  1872,  and  t.iught  the  neces- 
miy  of  submission  to  the  power  of  the  whites.  A 
oonfflderable  ^rtion  of  the  tribe,  with  some  Apaches 
and  Kiowas,  is  now  on  a  large  rescn-ation,  embradng 
■ome  5800  square  miles,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

COMET  (Gr.  kd/^'/tw,  long-haired),  a  remarkable 
„,„j    heavenly   body,   differiiiK    in    every  con- 

iX^  A  ceivable  respect  from  all  others.  While 
Si.  (D.  1  Ki  **"5  planeta  and  their  satellites  are  dense, 
Edin.  ed.J.  8olid,  and  opar|iie  bodies,  and  move  in  or- 
bits nearly  circular,  and  in  planes  nearly 
coincident  and  always  direct  (from  west  to  eaatj,  the 
comets,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  hut  bulky 
masses  of  gaa,  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  possesMng 
no  solid,  and,  probably,  no  liquid  mat(«r,  and  of  a 
tnaspftrenc;  sarpaeNng  that  of  eveiy  known  terrestrial 
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substance,  moving  in  orbits  of  every  iiBafdhable  eo- 

centrioity,  and  in  pknes  inclined  at  all  angles  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  as  often  moving  retrograde  (from  east  to 
west)  as  direct 

Comctary  astronomy,  in  whatever  light  it  may  bo 
viewed,  is  the  most  mysterious  and  the  darkest  part 
of  the  science  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  higheet 
mathematical  skill  and  the  profoundest  analytical 
reasoning,  assisted  by  the  telescope,  polariscope,  and 
especially^  by  the  spectroscope,  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  it  with  but  partial  sucees.=i.  though,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  perturbative  effects  of  the  planets, 
mathematicians,  from  three  observed  jmsitionR,  have 
been  enabled  to  compute  their  orbits,  and  predict  their 
returns,  with  an  exactness  not  supposed  possible  by 
the  early  astronomers. 

To  the  popular  mind  comets  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  oright,  with  long,  flaming  trains,  and  the 
faint,  without  tails ;  but  to  the  astronomer  the  most 
natural  division  appears  to  be  into  those  that  are 
periodic  and  tho.se  that  are  not,  the  former  being 
again  divided  into  those  of  short  and  long  period^ 
while  the  latter  are  classed  as  parabolic  or  hyperbolic. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  comet,  according  to  the 
curve  of  its  orbit,  may  or  may  not  be  a  i>ermanent 
member  of  the  solar  system.  U'  the  orbit  be  an  ellipse, 
no  matter  how  long  a  time  may  elapse  between  its  peri- 
helion passages,  the  comet  belongs  to  the  sohtr  system ; 
but  if  it  he  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  it  cannot,  aa  the  two 
branches  of  ttiose  carves  do  not  meet  as  in  the  ellipse. 
Yet,  strictly  speaking,  a  comet  moving  in  an  exactly 
]>arabolio  orbit  lia-s  never  visited  our  system.  Just  what 

Kroportion  of  the  comclJt  move  in  ellipses  has  never 
ien  and  probably  never  will  be  ascertained.  Down 
to  1884  only  fourteen  were  recognized  ns  perio<lical  and 

E roved  to  be  sui^h,  not  only  by  a  similarity  of  elements, 
ut  by  a  seeonrl  return.  Kvcrj-  lew  yearn  a  new  one 
is  added  to  the  number,  which,  as  tlie  centuries  come 
and  go,  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  increased.  The 
following  is  a  partial  list  of  iieriodic  comets.  Four 
others  have  since  been  added,  making  the  Dumber 
known  to  1890  eighteen. 


Nial. 

Pfrtod 

Dl^"r, 

Apfrif-. 

3.30 
6.20 
MS 
5.56 

eioo 
eisgi 

6.63  f 

7.41 

8.00(f) 
lS.7ft 
71.37 

3 
6 

16 
7 
0 
S 

23 

7(f) 
2 

4 

6 
7 

8 
9 

13 
13 
li 

Brooks'  a  Denning'i. 

..^.    .,,  ..., ,      -.  f,        ithout  a 

doubt  eUiptica],  has  not  been  observed  at  a  second 
return.  Tlie  evidences  of  periodicity  are,  however, 
too  strongly  marked  to  exclude  it  from  the  list 

If  there  were  nc  planets,  a  comet  would  always 
arrive  at  perihelion  with  a  period  of  undeviating  ex- 
actness, but  in  its  journeys,  both  in  approachmg  and 
recedirur  from  the  sun,  it  passes  the  orbits  ol  aU  the 
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great  planets,  and,  sometimes,  near  the  planets  tliem- 
■elvea,  some  of  which  exert  a  retarding  and  others  an 
Hcceleratiug  influence,  thus  perfectly  accounting  for  the 
inequality  of  its  periods^  which  vary  within  rather 
wide  limits,  as  the  following  tiblc  will  show  :  For  in- 
fltaoce,  between  1531  and  IfiDT  the  period  of  Halley's 
comet  was  27,811  days;  between  1607  and  1682  it 
had  27,352  daj-s ;  between  H182  and  !759  it  had 
27,926  days;  between  1759  and  1835  it  had  28,006 
days.  ,  Its  nest  perihelion  passage  is  set  down  for  the 
middle  of  1910.  with  only  :;7,^IT  daj-s  from  1835, 
nhich  is  less  by  26  months  than  that  between  1759 
and  1333. 

Aa  no  comet,  not  even  the  largest  and  brightest,  can 
be  seen  except  while  travelling  through  but  a  small 
part  of  its  orbit,  and,  unfortuoatcty,  in  that  portion 
where  the  three  curves,  the  clliiise,  parabola,  and  hy- 

Scrbola  are  very  similar,  it  regiiires  ohsen-ationa  of  a 
egree  of  accuracy  seldom  attainable  to  decide  in  which 
of  the  three  possible  orbits  the  comet  is  moving,  and, 
if  an  ellipse,  what  is  its  periodic  time. 

A  similanty  of  the  five  elements  of  two  cometary 
orbits,  no  matter  how  dissimilar  their  physical  appear- 
ances may  be,  is  proof  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty 
that  they  are  different  returns  of  the  same  comet. 
These  mayor  may  not  be  successive  rctaras.  The  fol- 
lowing are  two  interesting  cases  in  point ;  in  1786  a 
comet  was  discovered  by  Mechain,  but,  having  been 
neen  for  only  two  days,  no  orbit  could  be  deauced, 
three  positions  being  necessary  for  such  a  computation. 
In  1795  ftliss  Caroline  Herschel  discovered  a  comet, 
which  was  observed  for  three  weeks,  and  for  which  a 
moderately  lair  orbit  was  determined.  In  1805  an- 
other was  discovered,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit 
calculated,  though  no  comparison  seems  to  have  been 
made  with  thot«  computed  lor  thatof  1795.  In  1813 
the  celebrated  comet-seeker,  Pons,  found  a  comet,  of 
which  a  long  scries  of  observations  was  obtained, 
which  underwent  a  rigorous  computation  by  Enckc, 
who  determined  a  penod  for  it  of  only  3}  years.  In 
comparing  the  elements  ^ith  those  of  the  comet  of 
I8U5.  he  was  struck  with  their  resemblance,  which  the 
accompanying  table  will  show 
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,  however)  ooosMi  of 

four  distinctive  charact«ristica,  ■■  fbDows,  "iumfwtti 
in  the  order  usually  observed  by  the  teleflooK  vk : 
coma,  uucleui  (often  called  the  Dead),  tail,  and  ens- 
lopes.  The  Last  three  are  often  moting,  the  fovik 
seldom  or  never  appearing  except  in  tot  bri|)A 
comets.  The  coma  (also  sometjmes  <*|M  the  bad) 
is  the  only  part  of  a  comet  never  sfasenL  It  is  thtf 
portion  first  appearing  in  a  teleaoope  as  a  iuat  »AJim 
mass  in  no  way  distinguishable  miin  a  nebnU  tXBCpt 
by  \ta  motion,  which,  m  a  short  time  (flome6iam  is  ■ 
few  minutes),  is  detected  by  the  tclncop&  As  itsp- 
proaches  the  sun  it  gradnkllf,  and'  sometimea  qnt 
fiuddcnly,  assnmes  an  oval  fonn,  llie  m%or  axis  Ijiif 
ill  the  direction  of  the  sun.  Soon  a  train  of  IJriit, 
which,  though  not  vei;  appropiiatelr  named,  ii  cuU 
the  tailj  is  thrown  out  in  a  direction  opponta  the  lai^ 
which  in  some  cases,  when  new  perihelion,  taktioa 


After  Its  poi- 


1805. 


1818. 


Longitude  of  Perihelion 147  St  144  15 

•'         "  Node 340  11  32fl  5 

Inclination 15  30         14  48 

PerihelioD  distance 0  378         0  3.i3 

Motion - Direct.  Direct. 

At  this  time  the  only  jieriodic  comet  known  waa 
Hullcy's,  which  had  a  period  of  about  70  years,  and 
the  thoUKht  that  here  was  another,  and  with  a  ijcriod 
of  but  3}  years,  awakened  the  liveliest  emotions  in  the 
tiiind  of  every  astronomer.  How  many  times  lias  it 
returned?  wus  the  all-absorbing  question.  Were 
I'Jncke'N  computations  correct,  it  must  have  returned 
unobserved  2  times  between  1818  and  1805,  twice 
iKStwccn  1H05  and  1795,  and  twice  between  1795  and 
1786.  The  comet  was,  without  hesitation,  predicted 
to  return  in  1X22,  which  was  confirmed. 

Another  case  almost  as  interesting  may  be  cited. 
In  I'W  a  comet  was  discovered  bv  Mechain,  which 
was  not  again  seen  until  discovered  Dy  Tuttle  in  1858, 
having  ntunx^d  unob«jrved  in  1803-17-30  and  -M. 

The  following  tables  contain  what  is  known  of  the 
13  |)criudic  comets,  derived  from  the  most  reliable 
•ouroca: 


1  unsolved  enigma  to  the  w ._.  ._  ,_, 

nciion  passage  the  coma,  nndeus,  and  tail  lapidlr  ^ 
crease  in  brightness  until  in  a  few  montha— perii^M  ii 
a  lew  weeks,  ur  even  difa — it  beoomea  innnble  e<« 
whh  powertul  telesoopea  In  approaching  the  natha 
eonia  precedes  the  tail,  bnt  in  receding  liwn  it,  aitir 
perihelion,  the  tail  preoedes  the  ootnL 

The  tails  of  comets,  however  they  may  be  nevd, 
whether  as  regards  their  immenae  length,  both  ia  4»- 
grccs  and  in  miles,  the  seimiition  of  some  into  tm  or 
more  parts  in  the  direction  of  their  ImgfliK^  thw 
great  breadth  and  curvature,  the  rapidi^M  their  fir- 
mation,  their  deviation  from  the  Una  of  tbe  lafv 
vector,  frequent  formation  of  a  tail  towvdi  ibe  m, 
the  black  stripe  through  the  cmtn  of  atnne,  and  ill 
absence  in  others,  their  obouioal  oompoatiaB,  and, 
above  all,  the  source  and  natttie  of  tne  fbne  tbrt 
throws  back  from  the  sunny  giJde  of  the  oonk  a  mil 
of  unimagincd  extentr^in  one  instaiwe  200.000,0(0 
miles  in  length  and  15,000,000  in  hreadth — an  aiaoM 
the  most  inscrutable  of  the  marveb  wbiA  *hf  vSffi 

""' presents  for  our  contemplation  and  atwiy 

nations  have  ever  been  piDpoonded  tb^i^ 
satisfactorily;^  account  for  a  raigle  one  of  tlMae  pb 


No  explanations  have  ever  been 

ily  account  for  a  linf,      __„  „  ,„ 
The  analysis  of  thdir  light  br  the 


of  thgaepbc- 


scopc,  and  the  detection  in  tbur 
longing  to  hydrogen,  nitrogen    oanioa,  1001010  eK. 
go  a  long  way  to  i)rovo  that  the?  oontain  poBdmhk 
matter.     When  it  is  oonndered  how  iK|nd  m  the  nti 
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of  their  formatron  (sometimes  more  than  15,000,000 
miles  per  day),  too  rapid,  it  would  seem,  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  matter,  and  too  slow  for  the  movement  of 
electricity,  we  are  instinctively  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  power,  far  away  as  it  is,  and  far-reaching  as 
it  must  be,  lies  wholly  m  the  sun,  and  can  emanate 
ftom  no  other  source. 

Some  comets  have  no  tails  *  indeed,  those  that  are 
lekscopio  rarely  have  them,  which  also  is  true  of  peri- 
odic comets  of  short  period.  Encke's  is  ci^eneraliy  as 
round  as  the  iull  moon,  vet  occasionally  has  thrown 
oflF  a  tail  visible  to  the  naked  eye — from  one  to  three 
demes  in  length.  Some  have  been  seen  with  tails 
bciorc,  but  not  after,  perihelion,  and  vice  versa. 

The  tails  of  comets,  though  generally  spoken  of  as 
being  opposite  the  sun,  are,  in  fact,  seldom  exactly  so 
except  that  portion  near  the  head :  the  remainder 
being  curved,  of  which  the  comets  of  1811,  1858,  and 
1881  and  1 882  are  examples.  The  great  comets  of  1 843 
and  1861  were  examples  of  tails  perfectly  straight,  and 
of  immense  apparent  len^h.  The  latter,  though  much 
shorter  in  miles,  was  far  longer  in  degrees,  having 
reached  the  extraordinaiy  Icngtn  of  118^  an  excess  ot 
14*  over  the  next  longest  on  record. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  immense  length 
of  the  tails  of  some  comets,  and  also  the  wide  diner- 
between  their  apparent  and  real  length  : 


Comet. 

Degrees. 

Miles. 

« 

1861  II. 
1618 
1811  I. 
1680 
1843  I. 

118 

104 

25 

60 

65 

24,000,000 

50,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

200,000,000 

An  inspection  of  the  table  indicates  that  the  oomet 
of  1811,  with  a  tail  of  but  twenty-five  degrees  in 
length,  was  more  than  four  times  as  long  in  miles  as 
was  that  of  1861,  which  more  than  <|nadrupled  it 
in  degrees.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Tlie  view  of  the 
former  was  much  foreshortened,  while  ihc  latter  was 
Been  perpendicular  to  the  lino  uf  vision. 

Not  infrequently  comets  have  been  observed  with 
more  than  one  tail,  the  most  recent  example  being  the 
0eoondary  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1881,  which,  on 
the  evening  of  June  26,  was  55°  in  length.  The  prin- 
oipal  tail  at  the  time  was  considerably  curved  and  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  mate,  a  long,  straight,  shghtly 
widening  beam  of  light,  wnieh  could  be  traced  to 
more  than  twice  the  extent  of  its  primar>'.  The  suc- 
ceeding night  it  was  reduced  in  length  one-half. 

A  curious  accompaniment  of  some  comets  is  a  long, 
narrow,  sharply  defined  black  stripe  extending  from 
the  nucleus  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
centre  of  the  tail,  and  sometimes  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  shadow  cast  by  the  nucleus.  If,  as  believed  by 
6ome,  comets'  tails  are  hollow,  the  space  within  the 
circumscribed  cyhnder  must  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
matter,  and,  therefore,  even  allowing  the  nucleus  to 
be  soha,  is  incapable  of  casting  a  shadow.  Moreover, 
to  produce  a  shadow  of  uniform  size,  as  was  the  case 
through  the  tail  of  Donati's  comet,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  sun  and  nucleus  be  of  equal  diameter.  The  largest; 
nadeus  ever  observed  in  any  comet  was  less  than 
8000  miles,  and  that  of  Donati's,  at  the  time  referred 
to  above,  was  less  than  1000  miles.     Of  course  a 


shadow  cast  by  so  insignificant  an  object,  as  oom pared 
with  the  immense  size  of  the  sun,  would  quickly  come 
to  a  point  Such  a  phenomenon  has  never  yet  been 
witnessed.  And,  besides,  the  opacity  of  the  nuclei  of 
comets  has  never  been  proven,  out,  on  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  is  strongly  m  favor  of  their  transluoency, 
if  not  transparency.  Their  variation  in  mamiitude 
conclusively  shows  that  they  are  not  solid.  Nothing 
resembling  a  sharply  defined  disk,  or  its  shadow,  or 
even  a  phase,  has  ever  been  observed,  and,  further- 
more, the  larger  the  telescope  used,  and  the  higher 
the  power,  the  smaller  they  appear.  Again,  the  di- 
vision into  two  parts  of  Biela's  comet  is  convincing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  position  taJcen,  for  it  is 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  a  solid,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  term,  possessing^  cohesiveness  to  any 
great  extent,  should  be  divideof  into  two,  and  only  two 
parts,  for  each  comet  (there  are  certainly  two  of  them 
now)  exhibited  a  nucleus,  which,  by  turns,  was 
brignter  than  its  companion. 

An  interesting  history  attaches  to  the  great  comet 
of  1880,  which  Durst  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into 
view  in  the  southern  hemispnere  in  January  oi  that 
year.  Its  elements  and  general  appearance  so  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  great  comet  of  1843  I.,  whose 
apparition  was  equally  sudden,  as  to  raise  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  two  are  identical,  notwithstanding 
that  the  most  reliable  computation  (byllubbard)  made 
the  period  of  the  latter  530  years.  These  comets,  at 
their  perihelion  passages,  made  the  nearest  approaches 
to  the  sun  of  any  yet  observed.  No  comet  at  all  com- 
parable in  brilliancy  was  seen  thirty-seven  years  pre- 
vious to  1843,  and  the  only  rational  conclusion  is  that 
the  comet  of  1843  was  a  comet  of  long  period — reas- 
onably that  of  1668,  as  one  of  the  two  sets  of  ele- 
ments computed  for  that  comet  bore  a  very  strong  re- 
semblance to  it.  The  comet  of  1843  grazed  the  sun's 
surface  at  the  moment  of  perihehon  passage,  and  Hs 
motion  was  so  great  (300  miles  a  second)  as  to  cause  it 
to  pass  half  around  the  sun  in  less  than  two  hours, 
though  to  complete  the  other  half  would,  as  before 
stated,  require  530  years.  When  the  comet  of  1880 
came  with  elements  so  similar  to  those  of  the  comet  of 
1843  as  to  permit  no  doubt  of  their  identity,  the  ques- 
tion arose  what  brought  it  back  in  37  instead  of  530 
years.  The  answer  that  in  1 K43  it  had  met  with  great 
resistance  in  passing  through  the  solar  atmosphere, 
and  thereby  was  retarded,  was  readily  and  almost  nni- 
vrrsally  conceded  to  be  the  true  solution  of  a  problem 
with  which  science  had  never  had  to  deal.  As  it  must 
have  met  a  like  resistance  in  1880,  it  was  with  great 
plausibility  argued  that  it  would  make  its  next  appear- 
ance in  much  less  time  than  37  years — probably  in  15 
or  20,  when  it  would,  in  like  manner,  suffer  anothef 
retardation  and  another  shortening  of  its  period,  and 
so  on  until,  after  a  few  returns,  it  must,  inevitably  faU 
into  the  sun  and  cease  to  exist  as  a  comet,  a  phenome- 
non without  a  known  parallel  in  astronomy. 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  be  true  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  great  comet  of  1580,  havin:^ 
grazed  the  sun  sdmost  as  closely,  may  have  met  with  ;i 
similar  resistance,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  muy 
reappear  long  before  the  assigned  period  of  575  years 
is  reached. 

The  constant  shortening  of  ajwut  two  hours  at  every 
successive  return  of  the  periodic  time  of  Encke'» 
comet  has  been  ascribed  to  resistance,  but  of  the 
hvpothetical  dl-pervading  ether  rather  than  of  the 
solar  atmosphere.     If  this  decrease  in  its  period  is  to 
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continue  indefinitely,  then  it  must  ultimately  find  j 
grave  in  the  sun. 

For  brevity  and  convenience  in  computation  the  or- 
bit of  a  comet  is  assumed  to  be  a  paraoola,  and  u  nro- 
visional  set  of  elements  is  computed  fi-om  the  best 
three  i)o8itions  attainable,  with  as  lonff  time  intervals 
as  possible.     A  search  is  then  made  tnrough  a  list  of 
all  comets  mentioned  in  histon',  to  find  any  whose  ele- 
ments bear  resemblance  to  those  of  the  new  comet. 
If  none  are  found,  then  it  is  presumably  visiting  our 
system  for  the  first  time,  but  should  there  be  in  the 
list  one  or  more  with  each  of  the  five  elements  not  too 
dissimilar,  with  direction  of  motion  the  same,  then  it  is 
possible — perhaps  highly  probable — that  thev  are  re- 
turns of  the  same  comet.     Appearances  are,  however, 
not  to  be  relied  upon  in  deciding  this  question,  as  they 
vary  greatly  at  different  api)antious,  depending  upon 
their  positions  as  regards  the  sun  ana  earth.     The 
limits  of  variation  are  so  wide  as  sometimes  to  render 
a  comet,  which  was  bright  at  one  apparition,  invisible 
at  its  next  return.     Most  of  the  periodic  comets  are 
seen  only  at  alternate  apparitions :  a  striking  exam- 
ple being  the  periodic  comet,  1880  V I.  (Swilt*s),  hav- 
ing a  period  of  5}  years.     Its  perihelion  distance  is 
greater  than  the  earth's  mean  distance,  and,  conse- 
quently, is  generally  visible  only  when  both  the  earth 
and  comet  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun.     Were  its 
period  an  even  five  years,  it  would  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun  and  earth  in 
1885  as  m  1880,  and  would  be  visible  under  like  con- 
ditions, but  the  additional  half  year  wiU  cause  the 
earth  and  comet  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sun  in 
1S86,  and  as  the  comet  will  pe  100  times  less  bright 
than  in  1880  the  detection  of  it  will  be  hopeless. 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  whether 
a  comet  ever  did,  ever  will,  or  ever  can  fall  into  the 
sun,  and,  also,  what  the  effect  would  be,  not  only  upon 
that  ])oay,  but  upon  the  earth  and  the  other  planets. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  these  questions  would  lead 
into  speculative  fields,  which  it  seems  undesirable  as 
well  as  unprofitable  to  enter.     We  know  little  of  the 
physical  condition  of  comets;  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
what  the  telescope  and  spectroscope  have  gleaned  from 
an  examination  of  a  very  few  bright  ones.     They 
appear,  both  under  telescopic  observation  and  spectro- 
scoi)ic  analysis,  to  be  wholly  gaseous ;  yet  such  an  idea 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  every  chemist,  and 
that  no  body  entirely  gaseous  can  exist  m  space  is  uni- 
versally conceded.     When  the  light  from  the  nucleus 
and  coma,  and  as  much  of  the  tail  as  is  bright  enough 
for  the  purpose,  is  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  it  is 
found  to  be  largely  composed  of  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  hydro-carbon  vapor  nearly  or  c^'iite  identical 
with  defiant  gas  (C,  H4).     In  the  comet  of  1882 1,  and 
Wells*  comet,  1881,  the  vapor  of  sodium  (D  of  Fraun- 
hofer*s  lines)  was  observed  with  great  distinctness, 
though,  for  some  reason  inexplicable  to  us,  only  when 
near  its  perihelion.     Without  doubt  other  sutetances 
exist  which  future  investigators  in  spectroscoi)^  will  be 
able  to  detect  and  identify  as  s>TionjTnous  with  well- 
known  forms  of  terrestrial  matter,  and  will  show  that 
comets  are  more  complex  in  their  physical  and  ohemicaJ 
constitution  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

I'he  pcrihehon  distances  of  comets  vary  immensely. 
While  some  almost  or  actually  graze  the  sun's  surface, 
others  have  their  perihelia  at  a  distance  equal  to  that 
of  Mars,  and,  as  will  be  seen  below,  one  was  nearly 
equal  to  Jupiter's  distance.  How  many,  if  any,  have 
^eir  perihelia  still  farther  away,  it  will  require  the 


great  telescopes  of  the  fatan  to  detammie.  Hie  M 
lowing  are  examples  of  each  daas.  fiom  centre  of 
comet  to  sun's  centre,  expressed  both  in  tenns  of  tk 
earth's  mean  solar  distance  and  also  in  milea : 


Great  Perihelion  Distances. 
(That  of  1729  greatest 
known.) 


Year. 


1847 
1855 
1747 
1729 


Eartb*s 
—1 


In  Mfln. 


2.1172 
2.1935 
2.1985 
4.0435 


191,000,000 
208,000,000 
209,000,000 
384,000,000 


Small  Perihelion 
(1843  nnaUeit  kaowa.) 


Tmt. 


1680 
1843  I. 
11880  I. 
|1882II. 


-il 


0.0062 
0.0056 
0.00672 
0.00806 


XilMfrva 


Mmtoccotn ' 
of 


137/)00 

71,500 

195,000 

310,000 


We  append  also  examples  of  smaU  and  great  ai^ 
hon  distances.  Concerning  the  latter  much  nnoer 
tainty  exists.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  that  k 
has  been  thought  best  not  to  insert  in  the  table  those 
with  an  assigned  period  of  above  126  yeua.  Some 
have  been  computed  to  have  periods  from  100,000,  to 
1,000,000,  and  even  to  more  than  2.000,000  yean.  It 
w  needless  to  add  that  these  ktter  belong  nUier  to  tlie 
domain  of  romance  than  to  that  of  asoertamed  tratL 


Small  Aphelion  Dis- 
tances.   (Encke's 
smallest  known.) 

Greatest  Aphelion  Distaoea. 

Name. 

Earth*a-1 

Num. 

■ufb-l 

FvMta 

TtML 

Encke's 
Tempers  II. 
Temipers  I. 
Swiff's 
Winneoke's 

4.10 
4.66 
4.82 
5.14 
6.50 

Tattle's 
Pons'-xl812 
Olben'^1816 
Halley's 
Swift"!  1862  III. 

lOJil 
33.40 
34.10 
35M 
48.70 

13.78 
71J7(?) 
74jOO(?) 
76j00 
12100 

Cometh  mtennecUate  between  thorn  of  Aort  wd 
long  periods.— ThA  foUowing  cometa  an  with  a  mri 
degree  of  probability  presumed  to  be  periodic,  ChoiKb 
the  computations  uave  not  been  verified  fay  a  leton : 


Name.  Period  in    KeztSeCmL 

Years.  a.  n. 

WestphaPs  1852 II 61.00               1913 

De  Vico's    1846  III 7S-00               1919 

Gibers'        1816 74.00 

Brorsen's    1847  V.. 76.00 

Swift's        1862  III 123.00 


The  difference  of  the  duration  of  viailMlityof  conwto 
is  very  great,  as  the  annexed  taUes  will  ahow : 


Name. 


1780  II. 
17861. 
1818  I. 
1808  II. 
1826  III. 


mil 


Name. 


1847  II. 
1847  IV. 
1861 II. 

1825  rv. 

1811  L 


8 

12 
12 
17 


Another  future  of  comete,  and,  one  as  -v"— - 
and  inezphcable  as  any,  is  the  vanalion  in  Tohoneof 
both  the  coma  and  naoleasL    Hie  ftUowiog  **^ 


Ltraordinaiy 


«f 
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[6*8  oomet,  during  ils  apparition  in  1828.  On 
Oct  28  the  ooma  was  nearly  20,000  times  larger  than 
on  Dec.  24.  At  its  return  in  1838  the  variation  was 
&r  more  wonderful.  On  Oct  9  its  diameter  was 
278,000,  while  on  Dec.  17  it  had  contracted  to  3000 
miles. 


D«te.  Diameter  in 

Miles. 

Oct.  28 323,000 

Nov.  7 263,000 

Nov.  30 122,000 


Date.  Diameter  in 

Miles. 

Dec.  14 45,000 

Dec.  24 12,000 


■           — 

Examples  of  large  Coma. 
(1811  largest  known.) 

Examples  of  small  Coma. 
(1799  smallest  known.) 

Oomet 

Diameter  in 
Miles. 

Comet 

Diameter  in 
Miles. 

1849  II. 
1846 
1770 
Enoke's  1828 
1835 
1811 

60,000 
129,000 
203,000 
323,000 
367,000 
1,126,000 

1799  I. 
1807 
1838  V. 
1847  V. 
1847  1. 

1200 

2000 

3000 

18,000 

25,600 

Discoverer. 


Pons 

Messier 

Tempel 

Winnecke 

Mechain 

Swift 

Caroline  Herschel 


Total 

Independent 

No. 

Discoveries. 

28 

5 

13 

2 

12 

3 

9 

4 

8 

2 

7 

3 

6 

2 

Examples  of  large  Nuclei. 
(1769  largest  known.) 

Examples  of  small  Nuclei. 
(1798  smallest  known.) 

Oomet 

Diameter  in 
Miles. 

Comet 

Diameter  in 
Miles. 

1825  IV. 
1815 
1858  Donati's 
1845  III. 
1769 

_ 

6100 
6300 
6600 
8000 
28,000 

1798  I. 
1806 
1798  II. 
1811  I. 
1807 

28 

30 

125 

430 

650 

Dwco/very  of  Comets  in  the  United  States. — ^The  first 
comet  discovered  in  the  United  States  was  in  1847. 
ffinoe  then  24  have  heen  discovered,  14  of  the  number 
liaying  benen  found  during  the  last  5  years,  which  marks 
the  zeal  with  which  this  oranch  of  astronomy  is  being 
pvt)6ecuted.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  prizes  for  their  discovery  offered  by 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna,  and  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  founder  of 
the  Warner  Observatory. 

The  Vienna  prizes  which  were  offered  for  3  years 
oonsisted  of  a  gold  medal  valued  at  about  $60,  or  its 
equivalent  in  money.  On  the  exoiration  of  the  3  :^ears 
the  prizes  not  being  renewed,  Mr.  Warner,  desirous 
that  the  search  for  them  be  not  abandoned,  offered 
for  each  discovery  of  a  new  comet  a  prize  of  $200  in 
gpld.  Three  of  the  Vienna  medals  were  awarded  to  a 
single  American.  Four  comet  discoverers  have  re- 
ceived from  the  latter  an  ag^egate  of  $1950.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  discoverers  and  the 
number  discovered  by  each : — Miss  Mitchell,  1  -Bond, 
1 ;  Van  Arsdale,  1 ;  Peters,  1  -Thatcher,  1 :  Brooks, 
3 ;  Wells,  1 ;  Schaeberle,  2 ;  Barnard,  2 ;  Tuttle,  4 ; 
Swift,  7 ;  total,  22.  Besides  these,  10  more  have  been 
discovered  independently,  viz. :  1  each  by  C.  W.  and 
H.  P.  Tuttle,  2  by  Bond,  3  by  Swift,  and  4  by  Van 
A  de.  The  periodic  accorded  to  Brooks  is  a 
ooj  of  short  period  (cloudy  weather  prevented  a 
1  uuation),  which  two  days  after  discovery  was  found 
J      imr.  of  Ekigland. 

a  complete  list  of  the  most  successftil 
»f  all  countries,  Pons,  of  France,  out- 


Connection  between  Comets  and  Shooting' Stars.-^ 
The  connection  between  comets^  and  shooting-stars 
and  star-showers  leads  to  a  fascinating  subject  suffi- 
ciently shrouded  in  mystery  for  the  exercise  of  the 
liveliest  imagination.  The  identity  of  these  three 
phenomena,  or,  at  least,  an  intimate  relation  between 
them,  seems  well-nigh  proven.  Briefly  and  concisely 
as  can  be  stated,  the  theory  covering  these  phenomena 
is  as  follows :  . 

1.  The  coma  in  its  normal  condition  is  composed  of 
small  discrete  particles  of  matter  in  a  solid  state,  to 
which  Prof  H.  A.  Newton  has  very  properly  given  the 
name  meteoroids,  which  must  in  numoers  exceed  aU 
human  computation. 

2.  As  the  coma  approaches  the  sun  these  meteoroids 
are  drawn  away  from  it  on  the  sunny  side  by  something 
analoj^ous  to  tidal  action,  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
a  disintegrating  process,  and  that  the  sun,  in  a  way 
unknown  to  us,  repels  this  matter  back,  which,  flowing 
past  the  coma  off  into  space,  forms  what  we  call  the 
tail  or  train ;  this  repulsion  is,  probably,  of  an  electric 
nature. 

3.  These  comets*  tails  never  return  to  the  coma,  but 
each  is  left  to  pursue  its  individual  journey  round  the 
sun  in  an  elliptic,  parabolip,  or  hyperbolic  orbit,  de- 
pending upon  conmtions  too  abstruse  to  discuss  in  a 
popular  disquisition  of  the  subject ;  this  cast-off  tail 
forms  a  portion  of  a  ring  A^hich,  receiving  an  acces- 
sion at  each  return  of  the  comet,  eventually  becomes 
continuous  with  a  closed  orbit. 

4.  Such  rings,  of  which  there  are  thousands — per- 
haps millions— ;can  be  cognizable  to  us  only  when  the 
earth  in  pursuing  its  journey  round  the  sun  passes 
through  them,  when  ocq|^  a  meteoric  shower  of 
greater  or  less  abundance,  depending  on  whether  the 
earth  passes  through  a  dense  portion,  as  it  did  on 
Nov.  12,  1799.  Nov.  13,  1833,  and  Nov.  14,  1866,  and 
as  it  will  on  Nov.  15,  1899,  or  through  a  section  more 
sparse,  as  is  generallv  the  case. 

5.  These  meteoroids  in  the  coma,  by  the  sun's  exces- 
sive heat  (there  being  no  atmosphere  as  on  the  earth  to 
absorb  it),  exhale,  by  the  decomposition  of  their  sur- 
faces, a  gas  which  when  subjected  to  spectrum  analysis 
is  found  to  contain  hydrogen  and  the  vapors  of  carbon, 
and  sodium  and  a  few  other  unidentified  substances. 
This  view  is  supported  ftirther  by  a  reference  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  some  solids,  for  instance  ice, 
evaporate   at   all   temperatures.      No   body  wholly 

gaseous  can  exist  in  space,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a 
quid.  The  inexorable  law  of  diffusion  in  the  first, 
and  of  evaporation  in  the  second,  would  soon  dissipate 
them  through  space. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  sun's  selective  repulsion 
— ^that  is,  why  it  should  attract  a  comet  as  a  whole  and 
repel  onl^a  part — is  a  mystery  too  deep  for  explanation, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  accord  with  what  we  see.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  smaller  the  particle  of  matter 


loirinK  trun  of  n 


the  preaWr  b  the  ratio  of  mirface  to  volume,  and  as 
electrical  repulsion  acts  not  in  proportion  fo  mass,  bnt 
to  Buiface,  while,  on  the  contrary,  attraction  acts  in 
proportion  to  masB  regardless  of  surface  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  as  offering  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  what  is  observed.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
with,  perhaps,  some  mudiflcationa,  maj  throw  a  little 

light  upon  the  manner   in   which   a  comet's   tul   18  .__  , 

fonned,  also  as  to  what  it  is,  and  what  finally  becomes  distance  (=  78),  eo  ia 


of  iu 

Over  one  hundred  meteor  streams  and  their  radiants 
have  been  determined,  but  only  two  give  rise  to  star- 
showers  that  attract  general  observation,  and  whose 
periodicities  are  strongly  marked.  They  are  called  the 
Aueust  and  November  showers,  and  oecnr,  in  our  age, 
on  Aug.  9  to  11,  and  on  Nov.  14,  at  which  times  the 
eurlh  passes  dia^nall^'  through  the  August  and  No- 
vtinibcr  rings  respectively.  The  elements  of  these 
rincs  hear  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  a>met8  of 
Swift  and  Tempel  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  as  indi- 
cated hy  the  amiexed  table. 


DK  trun  of  reatBomnff.  It  is  s  natter  m  ttmn^ 
—  that  48  oometa  hare  had  dieiriMrilidftwiUuiihi 
orbit  of  MercuiT.  Aanuning  tint  vaottt  are  eqiidb 
d  istribnted  through  nwoe  (a  nther  nDoeitaiii  qantibl 
and  that  the  law  of  iDorcaae  shoald  beMtheeabtt? 
the  solar  diatances  of  Herenzy  and  Ncptow  nmfr 
tivel/,  the  formula  will  atxnd  u  folknra :  a*  tkeob 
"  .erciiTy'adi8tanoe(=l)iBtothecnbeofNc|itnc'i 
Jioe  (=  78),  eo  ia  46  to  the  numbar  Moot,  or 
1*  :  78*  : :  46  :  22,778,496,  the  Dumber  of  comMi  ^ 


ADKuit 
Blue 

{swin'i). 

m^" 

ITsLt^V,!, 

Lon.  l>«rftH<li0D. 

XKiDl^n. 

neoai 

Tttngn-lt. 

3iWr«". 

ComfU  which  have  Riaed  nearttt  the  Earth. — No 
comet,  as  far  as  known,  has  ever  come  in  contact  with 
the  earth  or  mingled  ita  substAncc  with  our  atmos- 

there ;  yet  it  wuiud  seem  that,  of  the  millions  which 
ave  appeared  during  past  ages  which  have  had  their 
periheTion  diatanccs  within  the  earth's  orbit,  some  of 
ihctD  must  have  made  very  close  apnroacheH  to  the 
earth,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not  actually  collided  with 
it  The  nearest  approach  ever  observed  was  the 
eomet  of  1770  (Lciell"s),  which  passed,  on  the  same 
duy  as  the  earth,  through  a  point  but  108,000  miles 
distant  from  that  occupied  by  the  earth  five  houre 
later,  but  during  that  timathc  earth  had  moved  327,- 
5O0  miles,  or  a  diBtancc  equal  to  about  Ij  times  the 
moon's  distance.  The  oomet,  however,  aiiproached  to 
within  1,4U0,(X>U  miles  of  the  earth,  and  subtended  an 
angle  of  2°  23',  the  lareest  apparent  diameter  yet  ob- 
sen-cd  in  any  comet  It  has  not  been  seen  since  1770, 
although  an  orbit  waa  computed  for  it  of  only  5}  )'earB, 
by  which  all  the  observations  wore  satisfied.  I'ertur- 
Ijation  fay  Jupiter  is  supposctl  to  have  cliangcd  its 
orbit  to  one  ot  long  iicriod.  Should  it  ever  reappear, 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  it  could  be  identified. 

Numbn-  of  t'nmtti:. — The  numlwr  of  distinct  comeU 
belonging  to  our  system  miLst  be  ven-  great  The  num- 
ber visible  ill  each  year  ia  not  at  all  uniform,  in  some 
yeaiB  not  an^  being  observed,  while  sometimes  several 
will  appear  m  a  single  year.  In  I  Uij8  there  were  8  vis- 
ible, and  9  in  184G,  the  greatest  number  ever  seen  ia 
any  one  year.  In  1845,  4  were  visible  at  one  lime. 
Tbe  avcta^  annual  nmiiber  fur  the  last  30  years  has 
iHien  a  litUe  less  than  4,  or  70()0  cornels  since  the 
t-hristian  era.  How  many  have  escaped  delcetion  is 
lit' eourne  unknown.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  arrive 
iiiiithpiiiatieal'y  at  the  number  of  comets  wliifli  have 
iliuir  Derihelift  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune  by  ilie  fol- 


.._  _  under  the  dominion  of  the  bod  and  have  ll 

perihelia  within  the  orlnt  of  Neptnne.  If  oometo  ua 
equally  distributed  through  apaoe,  no  good  reaaoa  aa 
be  assig[ned  lor  so  abort  a  limitation  aa  NeptiiDe'i&- 
lance;  it  should  nttJier  ezt«iid  to  tlie  nratnl  moI 
between  the  sun  and  the  neareat  BtAr,  aar  ten  wEda 
miles,  or  half  the  distance  of  Alphm  Ce&tatui  lUi 
would  swell  the  number  to  mammotli  propaitiaaa 
Neither  should  the  Aindamental  nnmber  be  leitridai 
to  48,  for  since  the  eolar  qntem  existed  the  maba 
which  have  made  didr  periheUon  paMages  wAm 
Mercury's  orbit  most  havp  been  many  milBans  aatol 
of  only  48.  These  taken  as  the  faama,  tlie  mmte 
would  bo  too  great  to  be  ezprened  l^  aiir  nonanl 
notation  comnrehennble  to  man.  CooMered  is  4a 
above  light,  Kepler's  statement  that  "eooMiS  nca 
numerous  as  the  fishes  in  the  sea  "  waa  laora  tnAM 
than  metaphorical 

The  Ortal  Comtt  tif  1882.— Sddora  has  a  eoMl 
esoited  the  popular  mind  to  ao  hi^  a  pildi,  or  arilri 
in  itself  so  many  uniqQe  and  important  pmnts  of  ■MB' 
est  to  the  astronomer,  aa  did  thu&monaecmet  lis 
a  rignificant  fact  that  during  six  of  the  twdre  laiaili 
of  1882  there  wpearad  tuoe  otmets  that  wne  ■• 
>nly  vimble  to  the  nnainiBt«d  tift  bat  i 


broad  daylight,  vis.  :  Comet  1882  L  (Wdkl  £ 
comet  seen  close  to  the  anadnriiu  the  total s^mb 
Mav  of  that  year,  and  the  one  nncbr  d^ '~  -~- 

_11_   ll-J    n A     loan     TT         *— 


ally  called  Comet  1882  IL     The* ,_ 

astronomy  furnishes  no  instanoe  of  the  ■iMM»wini  i^ 
pearance  of  three  daylight  cometa  Tba  edinse  tamt, 
under  the  cinmmstanccB,  could  hardly  be  cafied  a  de- 
light comet,  BO,  ignoring  its  elaiiua  to  that  diMnelia^ 
and  adding  the  very  bright  oomet  of  1881,  it  eaali 
said  that  within  a  period'^  of  fifteen  montha  ikt  nril 
has  been  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  three  da^^ 
comets.  Comet  1882  II.,  was  diaeorered  oa  AmL 
6,  and  became  generally  visible  in  the  Dortham  ha» 
phere  after  sunrise  on  Sept  18^  and,  during  that  nd 
the  foUowing  day,  was  a  conspicuous  object  withotfi 
telescbgie,  and  shone  with  a  lustre  probably  never  mm 
in  any  previous  comet,  although  on  the  1"  '  " 
only  ^l"  from  the  gun.  It  waa  indepc  ' 
ered  by  Mr.  Common,  of  Ens' 
degree  from  the  pun,  shmtng  with  _ 

worid  is  indebted  to  Jlr.  ffill,  the  a _„  _ 

Cape  of  Good  llogic,  for  imparting  the  fiut  tl 
observers  with  sepamte  instramenta  followed  thk 
close  to  the  sun  s  limb,  where,  atih.  SOn       9e 
on  Sept  17,  it  suddenly  disappeared  in     , 
tbe  sun's  face.    Tliis  rcmarkaUe  ofaser 
only  1^  hours  before  perihelion  pasaace.     m. 
sit  not  a  glimpse  of  it  could  be  ora  , 

nearly  sufficient  proof  that  Pastorffa  i 
vation  of  a  comet  on  the  sun'a  (  ■ 

penumbral  spot.     A  oomet  thn  ., 

magnitude  star  can  be  seen  i 
unlikely  to  be  seen  on  the 
large  and  bri^t.  and,  had 
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would  undoubtedTy  Bave  been  seen  (sid  it  was  careiullsr 
looked  for),  eBpecially  near  the  son's  limb,  which  is 
lesi  bright  than  the  central  portion.  The  problem  of 
the  oomet's  orbit  has  caused  much  8i>eculation  and 
diaeiiflBion,  and  the  question  at  this  writing  is  still  un- 
■olred.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  identi- 
ad  with  several  comets  mentioned  in  history — ^notably 
those  of  1668^  1843,  and  1880— the  reasons  assigned 
bong  a  dose  smiilarity  of  elements  as  indicated  in  the 
jfoDowing  table 


1068. 

1843. 

1880. 

1888. 

o     / 

tn.a 

867  17 
86  68 

0.0047'  (?) 
ntrocimda. 

o     / 

278  18 
61    4 
86  45 
0.0055 
retrograde. 

O       f 

277  28 

868  22 

86  41 

0.067 

retrograde. 

o     / 

876  14 

846    7 

37  60 

0.081 

retrograde. 

Some  nnoertainty  attaches  to  the  elements  assigned 
to  the  oomet  of  1668.  We  give  the  second  of  two  sets 
oompated  for  it  by  Henderson.  However,  satisfactory 
ttroof  has  accumulated  that  the  above  comets  are  not 
HflPtieal,  bat  strangely  enough  have  elements  so  similar 
H  to  vaise  the  presumption  to  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
Uitjrthat  the  tiiree  nowpursuing  the  same  path  were 
originally  one  oomet  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  of 
ICuSs  during  visibility  underwent  many  and  unex- 
ampled changes.  Several  days  after  its  perihelion 
ptmnge  it  b^n  to  elongate,  which  process  continued 
until  It  was  merely  a  line  nearly  100,000  miles  in  length, 
which,  at  times,  exhibited  several  condensations  of 
fight  It  was  even  affirmed  by  several  astronomers  that 
it  Beparated  itself  into  three  distinct  nuclei.  Throe 
observers  report  having  seen  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  coma  several  large  though  faint  comctar>' 
pi— «»t  whidi  have,  with  a  good  degree  of  probability, 
been  supposed  to  be  fragments  of  the  comet  it«etf, 
tbown  offirrobably  when  near  perihelion  by  the  force 
(mlngtmsL  it  may  be,  to  tidal  action)  heretofore  men- 
UoneaT  If  they  were  fhigments  of  tne  great  comet,  it 
maiks  an  era  wnich  must  ever  be  a  memorable  one  in 
oometary  astronomy,  suggesting,  as  it  does^  the  idea 
that  all  space  may  be  filled  with  lost  and  dismtcgrated 
oomets. 

The  above  are  not  the  only  instances  of  more  than 
one  comet  moving  in  a  similar  orbit.  The  great  comet 
of  1881  had  elements  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
oomet  1807,  and,  for  a  short  time,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Tetum  of  that  comet  These  have  strengthened  the 
theory,  lon^  entertained,  that  there  are  families  of 
comets  moving  in  simihur  orlits,  which  may,  originally, 
have  been  a  smgle  comet 

Inereoue  in  the  number  of  bright  Cowi€te.— This  cen- 
tury, thus  fur,  has  been  distinguished  above  aU  others, 
aa  rar  as  human  record  extends,  in  the  unexampled 
tramber  of  comets  which  have  ap{)eared  eminent  for 
nse,  brightness,  and  length  of  train.  The  following 
BOmmary  of  t^e  number,  seen  during  the  four  pre- 
oeding  centuries,  compared  with  the  number  seen  thus 
&r  dxiring  tiie  present  one,  strikingly  confirms  the 
above  statement,  and,  in  the  minds  of  some^  raises 
the  inquiry  whether  our  solar  system,  in  its  journey 
thioiijgti  space,  is  not  passing  through  a  region  more 
thidd&  I    ewn  with  comets. 

the  15th  century  3  bright  comets  appeared ; 
l(yth,  4 :  during  the  17th,  6 ;  during  the 
thiia  nr  during  the  19th,  15.    Halley's 

n.-» 


comet  appeared  twice  in  the  1 7th  century,  and  onca 
in  each  or  the  other  centuries.  If  all  the  apparitions 
of  Hsdlc^'s  be  deducted  from  this  list,  on  tne  ground 
of  its  bemg  a  periodic,  it  appears  that  only  ten  oright 
comets  appeared  during  the  four  himdrea  years  pre- 
ceding this  century,  whUe  during  the  last  eighty-two 
years  fiilecn  have  been  seen,  at  least  eighty  of  them 
having  never  been  surpassed  during  the  historic  period. 
Those  of  this  century  appeared  as  follows :  181 1 ; 
1835,  Halle/s;  1843;  1847;  1853;  1858,  Donati*s; 
1861,  Tebbutt*s ;  1862,  Swift's ;  1865 ;  1874,  Coggia's ; 
1880,  Gould's;  1881,  Tebbutt's;  1882,  Wells' ;  1882, 
Rnlay's;  1883,  Pons-Brooks. 

Nomendature, — Much  confusion  exists  in  regard  to 
t^  subject  in  consequence  of  astronomers  having  used 
different  systems  in  their  numbering.  Some  insist 
that  they  should  in  each  year  be  numbered  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery,  using  Roman  numerals,  as : 
Comet  I.,  Comet  II.,  etc,  while  others  desire  them  to 
be  numbered  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at  perihelion. 
This  double  system  works  imcertainty  and  perplexity, 
and  ought  to  oe  remedied.  While  no  doubt  can  arise 
regarding  the  date  of  discovery  of  a  comet,  different 
computers  may  disagree  about  the  time  of  its  perihe- 
lion passage ;  one,  perhaps,  claiming  that  it  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  oi  one  year,  and  another  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  next,  thus  creating  confusion  between 
indexes  and  (»italogues.  It  has  Dcen  proposed,  and 
for  a  time  was  adopted,  that  comets  be  named  in  the 
order  of  their  discovery,  by  the  letters  a,  b,  a  etc., 
while  they  should  be  designated  in  the  order  of  their 
perihelion  passages  by  the  Roman  letters  I,  II,  III, 
etc.  This  double  S3rstem  of  numbering  has  many  ob- 
jections, and  has  been  abandoned  by  some  of  its  orig- 
inators. The  most  correct  and  simple  way  seems  to 
be  to  follow  the  order  of  their  discovery.  For  illustra- 
tion of  this,  one  of  many  reasons  in  favor  of  this  sy.s- 
tem  is  given  J  viz.  :  the  famous  comet  of  1811  did  not 
pass  its  penhelion  until  nearly  six  months  after  dis- 
covery. Had  this  six  months  carried  the  perihelion 
passage  into  the  next  year,  how  futile  would  nave  been 
the  attempt  to  educiate  the  popular  or  even  the  scien- 
tific world  to  the  point  of  calling  it  the  ^reat  comet  of 
1812,  which  the  world  had  seen  in  all  its  glory  in  the 
autumn  of  1811.  There  are  objections  to  either  sys- 
tem, but  the  numbering  of  them  in  the  order  uf  their 
discovery  appears,  from  its  simplicity,  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

For  other  fkets  oonceming  Comets  see  articles  on  Com* 
KTS  and  on  Astronomy  in  Enctglopadia  Britannica. 
See  also  an  exhaastfye  article  on  Comets  in  Chamber^ 
I/eseriptive  Astronomy^  Sd  edition,  which  contains  a  com- 
plete list  of  ail  comets  which  have  heen  dbserved,  whost 
orbits  have  been  computed,  extending  from  370  B.  C.  to  A. 
D.  1875 ;  also  a  catalogue  of  all  those  for  which,  from  lack 
of  requisite  observations,  no  orbit  could  be  computed.  See 
also  GuilUmin*s  World  of  ComeU,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Glaisher,  an  extensive  and  entertaining  work,  Cooper's 
Cometic  Orbits  and  Kirkwood*s  ComeU  and  Meteors,  For  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  connection  between  comets  and 
star  showers,  see  articles  b^  Prof.  H.  A.  Newton  on  the 
"  November  star  Showers/'  m  Siilifnan*i  Journal,  May  and 
July,  1864,  and  on  "Shooting  Stars/'  same  Journal  for 
March,  1865.  (l.  s.) 

COMET  ETE-PIEGE,  a  celestial  eye^piece,  whiok 
may  be  either  a  positive  or  a  negative,  with  lenses  of 
long  focus  and  field-lens  of  large  diameter;  the  former 
for  obtaining  a  low  power,  the  latter  for  securing  a  larga 
field — two  essentials  for  sweeping  the  heavens  lor  tele-- 
floopic  comets. 


488  COMET-SEEKER. 

A  oomct  eye-pieoe  ghonld  give  a  field  of  at  least  1}^      To  seciire  that  imporCaat  dMBdomtanoL  a  Inge  UL 
in  diameter,  which  probably  should  be  its  largest  limit  an  eye-pieoe  caDed  a  "comet  flyB-pieee^  k  vndLjl 


of  size,  as  the  eye  is  nnable  to  take  in  a  field  too  large  must  be  remembered  that  the  nie  of  an  oljeeft^H 
without  roaming  over  it  and  stopping  the  telescope,  does  not^  as  manv  sappoee,  deCemiine  tbe  ne  ofS 
which,  in  its  sweeps,  should  be  constantly  though  slow-  field  of  view.    Otoer  taings  being  equal,  a 
]y  moved,  that  no  i)recious  time  need  be  lost.  gives  the  same  siied  field  as  a  laige  one. 

The  optical  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  ^  A  new  and,  in  many  xespeotB,  improved 
a  comet  eye-piece  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  aU  other  is  coming  into  nseTltB  meehanieal 


celestial  eye-pieces,  the  differences  bein^  those  enume-  simple  that  the  following  brief  deeeaription  win  cnMil 

rated  above — viz.  lenses  of  low  magnifying  power  and  tobeimderstood:  TlieMMiselbow-fl^DedyaBddividHl 

a  field-lens  (second  from  the  eye)  of  large  size.     Such  into  two  equal  lengths  joinad  at  the  mradle  at  an  a^ 

an  eye-piece,  if  properly  made  and  iised  upon  a  tele-  of  45^    At  this  junction  is  a  priani  or  ^ain  veflecloi 

scope  of  sufficient  size  whose  aberrations  are  well  cor-  placed  at  the  same  angle.    At  one  end  cothe  kng» 

rected,  will  give  a  large,  flat,  and  brilliant  field.  tal  tube  is  the  ^ye-i>ieoe,  and  at  the  oppoate  end  of  Ai, 

The  writer  has  for  many  vears  used  with  great  satis-  perpendicular  tube  is  the  olyeQt-^aaB.     To  thekng» 

faction  a  comet  e^e-piece  whose  field-lens  is  two  inches  tal  tube  is  attached  a  huidle  for  roCalinff  the  tdflseopik 

in  diameter,  and  its  eye-lens  an  achromatic.    It  is  of  the  object-glass  sweeping  the  heayens  mm  horaoa  IK 

the  Ramsden  orpositive  variety,  and  called  by  the  maker  senith  while  the  observer  sits  at  his  ease  kxild^  coa^ 

*'  periscopic ''  It  brines  out  very  faint  nebulse  and  com-  stantly  in  a  horizontal  direction  into  the  t4lwfW|tf.   h 

ets  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  eye-pieces  as  are  possesses  the  advantage  of  ease  and  oomfoit  to  the  ok 

usually  made.  server^  though  attended  by  the  loos  of  aome  tfjti  ly 

The  proper  size  of  a  field-lens  depends  on  several  refiection  finom  the  mirror.^                              (L  a) 

circumstances.    Its  diameter  should  not  be  less  than  COMFOBT,  Oioaox  Fibk,  an  Amerieaa  edaoia 

two  inches,  andprobably  two  and  a  half  inches  is  sut-  and  writer  on  sesthetios,  was  bom  at  BeikahiVB|  N.  T., 

ficiently  large.  To  secure  the  best  results  the  rack-tubes  Sept  20, 1833.    He  gnidnated  at  Wealegraa  Unnoli^ 

of  comet-seekers  should  be  made  to  allow  the  use  of  large  Conn. ,  in  I857|and  taught  the  natmal  fffwawa  aft  Amtt- 

eye-pieces — a  suggestion  seldom  heeded  by  telescope-  nia  Seminary,  JST.  Y.,  and  Fort  Plain  Seminaiy,  N.  I 

makers.                                                          (l.  8.j  In  1860  he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  life 

COMET-SEEKER,  a  telescope  differing  in  no  essen-  travel^  studying  critioalhr  the  eduoatumal 

tial  particular  firom  any  other  except  in  its  snort  focus  as  versities,  art-schools,  ana  musenma  of  rtm 

compared  with  the  size  ofits  object-glass— usually  called  and  cdvin^  special  attention  to  philologj 

the  objective — and  low  magnifying  power  used.    It  is  and  the  histoiyof  the  fine  arta   In  1865 

made  short  for  celerity  anof  ease  of  movement  and  for  professor  of  modem  languages  and  g^^lM^ftifli  in  AM^ 

easy  portability,  and  its  low  magnifying  power  secures  £[heny  CoUege,  Meadville,  Pa.,  bat  resigned  this  po» 

a  large  area  of  field.    This  instrument  may  be  either  a  tion  in  1868  to  devote  himself  to  liteniy  wodL   b 


refractor  or  reflector,  and  may  be  mounted  either  equa-  1869  he  took  an  active  part  in  organiaiog  the 
torially  or  sitazimutnly  as  the  observer  desires,  the  lat-  ican  Philological  Society,  uod  was  its  Hfr ifitai  ■  liB  Ufll 


tor  mountbig  being  the  least  expensive.    Each  method  In  1869  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  MetoofioEtaBlb 

has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.     If  mounted  seumof  ArtinNewYork,andwa8atraateeandaHfl» 

equatorial? jT,  it  is  vciy  difficult  to  sweep  near  the  poles,  ber  of  the  executive  committee  of  this  «»>^jiii*iim  wti 

and  if  altf  zimuthly,  equallv  so  to  sweep  near  the  zenith.  1872,  when  he  removed  to  Syraonse,  N.  T.,  to 

The  equa  torially  mounted  comet-secKer  with  divided  the  chair  of  aesthetics  and  toe  moat 


xne  equvronauy  mouniea  oomeirBeeKer  wicn  aiviaea  ('ue  cnair  oi  iBBrneucB  ana  uie  moaem  laBgll 
circles,  and  accurately  ac^justed  to  the  latitude  of  the  the  Syracuse  University.  In  1873,  throQj^^B 
place  of  observation,  possesses,  however,  one  great  ad-  a  ooUege  of  fine  arts  was  estaUished  in  m^  mu 


J  ^reat  ^  

vantage  over  the  othcnr,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  a  and  he  has  been  dean  of  this  ooDege  anoe  its  opoiK 

new  comet  can  be  easily,  quickly,  and  exactlv  deter-  Its  success  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  innovaMiii 

mined.    This  is  important,  as  its  place  thus  earlv  ascer-  placing  the  fine  arts  on  a  baids  co-ordinate  with  thstcf 


tained  can  be  used  with  two  others  subsequently  obtained  the  classics  and  the  sdenoesin  American 

for  computing  the  elements  of  its  orbit  Prof  Comfort  is  a  member  of  the  axohaolagJQil  i 

The  aberrations  in  an  objective,  which  the  skill  of  tutes  of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Beriin,  as  well  as  of  Wi^ 

the  optician  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  correct,  called  societies  in  America.    He  has  oontiflmled  to  TuioM 

the     secondary  spectrum "  and  also  '^ irrationality  of  enpydopsedias,  nuunnnes,  and  leviewB,  as  WiB  Mil 

the  spectirum,"  is  governed  in  amount  bv  the  size  oi  the  the  daily  and  weekly  press.    He  has  oelivaed 


objectivealone,  and  not  by  its  fjcal  length.    Allrefiract-  lectures,  chiefly  upon  topics  oonnepted  with  artirta 
ing  telesotpes  for  all  purposes  could  be  made  short  were  culture  and  education,    h    ' 


ing  telesotpes  for  all  purposes  could  be  made  short  were  culture  and  education.    He  has  published 

it  not  for  this  secondary  spectrum,  to  get  rid  of  which,    CoUtffiate  Eduoatum  (1867) ;    Irf  itfifniain 

a^  far  as  possible,  refracting  telescopes  to  be  used  with  (1870);  aseriesof  tezt-booloifbrthestiidljof  dieG» 

high  powers  are  made  long— usually  about  sixteen  times  manlanguage;  f^mjt  AriMtn  nnB^ffSni^  Krlnmiim  (lOTfc 

their  apertures.    The  longer  the  fi)cus,  the  larger  will  The  Land  TraMa  m  Irdand  (1881).     He  k  ako  Joiil 

be  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  magnified  bjr  the  eye-  author  with  his  wife  of  WcnuuCt  iHWtyffen  mni  ¥•> 

piece ;   and^  the  secondary  spectrum  remaining  the  man*s  JSeaUk  (1875). 

same,  whether  of  short  or  long  focus,  it  is  plainthat  a  COMMINATION,   a  penitential   sflrriee  ia  Ai 


large  imago  rcriuircs  less  magnifyinc;  than  a  small  one  Church  of  England,  used  on  the  first  dajr  of  T/fflt^    h 

to  got  the  same  magnification  of  tne  object,  and,  of  is  defined  in  the  Book  of  Common  Fkayer  as  a  dt* 

course,  the  secondary  spectrum  is  magnified  lesSv  and  unnnmng  of  (loA'ik  M»gw  mm!  jnAf^Mw^  agiinit  ■iiiwn 

in  the  same  ratio  is  less  oDtrusive.    Wiu  comet-seexers,  It  is  a  relic  of  the  penanoe  ^Aich  fbr  nnnhiihis  sftsr  ihl 

however,  where  high  powers  are  never  used,  the  aber-  Christian  Church  was  ful^  estiJilidied  was  leqnindrf 

rations  are  not  simKciently  magnified  to  be  generally  those  who  had  been  oonvioted  of  griefoos  sinsi    Hoi 

noticeable.    The  powers  commonly  used  range  fix>m  16  persons,  when  seeking:  restoration  to  the  Ofaimh,  com 

to  35  diameters.    .  msting  and  dad  in  sackcloth  snd  sdMs;  sllar  the  Wfr 
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itentiai  psalms  were  pronounced  they  were  cast  forth  not  due  to  the  existence  of  a  partnership  between  the 
ftom  the  Church  as  unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  Pilgrim  &thers  and  English  capitalists,  for  the  oom- 
oongregation.  Again  and  again  thev  came  as  before,  munitv  survived  the  partnership.  It  was  practically 
ana  oruy  after  a  long  trial  and  ample  proof  of  peni-  as  independent  of  superior  authority  as  were  tas 
tenoe  were  they  by  degrees  admitted  into  participation  agrarian  communities  of  English  tenants  upon  the 
in  Uie  services.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  such  manorial  estate  of  their  lord.  Old  usages  went  on  on- 
nractice  had  long  been  extinct  In  compiling  the  En^  disturbed  by  colonial  legislation.  lor  many  vean 
uah  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  present  office  was  in-  after  the  founding  of  Plymouth  upon  the  site  oi  In- 
troduced to  take  the  place  of  the  former  custom  of  dian  corn-lands,  which  became  the  villa^  mark,  grass- 
marking  the  people  with  ashes  on  the  first  day  of  lands  were  assigned  bv  lot  in  town-meeting.  For  years 
Lent  Alartin  Bucer,  the  German  Reformer,  who  ex-  the  wood  was  cut  and  hauled  in  common.  For  more 
amined  the  EngUsh  Vnyer  Book,  approved  the  service,  than  a  century  the  undivided  forests  were  known  as 
and  at  his  suggestion  it  was  directed  to  be  used  *^at  )^ commons."  As  late  as  1710  Plymouth  had  within 
divers  times  in  the  vear. "  Practically,  it  is  never  used  its  communal  jurisdiction  over  30,000  acres  of  common 
azoent  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  American  Episco-  land,  and  there  still  remain  more  than  200  acres  of  so* 
sal  Prayer  Book  in  the  service  for  that  day  has  omitted  called  '*  town-land,*'  chiefly  forest,  whence,  it  is  said, 
tlie  Commination.  villagers  sometimes  help  themselves  in  good  old  Tea- 

OOMMONS.-7-The  continuity  in  America  of  the  old  tonic  fiishion. 
f^^^  ,  ^.  English  or  Oermanic  i^ystem  of  land  com-  Survivals  of  the  ancient  system  of  commons,  more 
blISS  }Un  B^^u^^^y  ^  *"  interesting  fact,  which  serves  espedally  of  common  pasture,  have  been  traced 
ad.  (p  208  ^  connect  American  communal  life  with  throughout  the  limits  of  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth, 
Edin.  ed.).  the  earliest  beginnings  of  Teutonic  society,  and  down  to  the  very  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  In  t^e 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  ancient  German  old  town  of  Sandwich  there  is  still  a  parcel  of  land 

Cmmunities  took  up  land  in  proportion  to  the  num-  known  as  the  *^Town  Neck.'*  This  is  own^  by  a 
T  of  cultivators.  These  lands  they  ailerwards  company  of  twenty-four  proprietors,  the  descendants 
diyided  among  themselves,  according  to  their  rank  or  or  heirs  of  the  first  settlers  01  the  town,  and  this  tract 
noeition  in  the  community.  He  says  they  changed  is  managed  to  this  day  as  a  common  field.  Originally 
tile  situation  of  their  plough-lands  every  j^ear^  while  the  Town  Neck,  like  other  common  lands,  belonged  to 
the  remaining  land  was  left  common.  This  pictures  the  whole  town.  In  the  town  records,  imder  the 
Ukorically  the  agrarian  status  of  most  Teutonic  village  date  May  22,  1658,  stands  the  following  note :  **If  an 
eommonities  as  regards  their  communal  domain,  inhabytant  wanteth  land  to  plant,  hee  mav  have  some 
Doubtless  the  early  (Germans  owned  their  house-lots  in  the  Towne  Neck,  or  in  the  common  for  six  yeare 
in  seveoralty,  and  doubtless  they  gradually  acquired  and  noe  longer.**  Later,  in  1678,  April  6,  townsmen 
indUridual  farms  by  allotment  and  consolidation,  but  are  given  liberty  to  improve  Neck  lands  *'noe  longei 
for  ^  long  period,  in  a  new  or  thinly-populated  coun-  than  ten  yeares,  and  Uien  to  be  at  the  townsmen's 
tiy,  there  would  remain  vast  outlying  tracts  of  common  ordering  againe.*'  In  the  year  1695  the  use  of  the 
hod.  llie  vilh^  domain  within  the  forest-clearing  Town  Neck  was  restricted  to  ^e  heirs  of  ori^nal  pro- 
waa  the  mark.  This,  itself,  although  subdivided  ana  prietoiis,  and  the  land  was  staked  out  into  thirty-eight 
owned  to  a  great  extent  in  severalty,  had  certain  com-  tots.  The  lots  were  not  fenced  off,  and  the  whole 
oranal  characteristics.  It  was  the  collective  domain  tract  continued  to  lie  as  a  common  field,  under  the 
•f  the  village.  It  had  common  open  spaces,  of  which  authority  of  the  entire  body  of  proprietors,  like  the 
IfiDage-greens,  streets,  and  foot-paths  are  modern  sur-  arable  lands  of  a  Oermanic  village  community.  In 
^rmla.  Without  sucn  forms  of  land  community,  no  1695.  April  4,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Town  Neck 
looal  society  oould  exist,  without  perpetual  trespass  shomd  be  improved  for  the  future  as  a  common  field, 
apon  individual  rights.  In  addition  to  such  funda-  until  the  ms^or  part  of  those  interested  should  see 
mental  commonage,  Teutonic  villages  have  been  cause  otherwise  to  dispose  or  improve  the  same.  The 
aoenstimed,  down  to  recent  times,  to  one  or  more  of  common  fence  was  to  be  made  up,  and  a  gate  to  be 
the  following  rights,  called  commons :  to  common  provided  by  the  first  of  May.  A  field-driver  or  hay- 
wood  in  the  surrounding  forest,  to  common  pasture,  ward  was  to  keep  the  Town  Neck  dear  of  creatureiL 
ttd  to  common  grass-land.  These  rights  are  known  in  and  to  impound  for  trespass.  In  1700  it  was  voted 
-Oerman  as  Wcddj  Weide^  and  Wiese,  or  wood,  pasture,  that  the  Neck  be  deared  of  creatures  by  the  16th  of 
and  meadow.  Common  rights  to  fishery  ana  to  the  April,  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  be  improved  for 
use  of  turf  were  also  frequentlv  claimed.     Certain  talkge  other  than  by  sowmg. 

features  of  this  andent  communal  system  are  kept  up  The  above  case  well  illustrates  the  survival  of  oom- 
to  this  day  in  the  village  commumties  of  Oermany,  mon  fields  in  the  older  English  colonies.  The  sveteaa 
Bwitieriandf  and  Great  Britain.  prevailed   throughout   New   England,  espedaUy  in 

Li  some  parts  of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  In  the  town  of  Saleni 
the  old  qrstem  was  reproduced  in  absolute  perfection,  there  were  no  less  thui  ten  common  fields  of  assod 
The  Filmm  fathers  of  Plymouth  Colony,  like  the  ated  proprietors,  who,  by  a  vote  of  the  majority, 
andent  Gennans,  took  up  a  tract  of  land  as  a  com-  planted  the  same  crop' in  their  respective  fields^  &nd 
mnnal  domain,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fenced  in  common.  The  proprietors  had  individual 
onltaTators.  This  tract  they  divided  among  them-  rights,  but  those  rights  were  subject  to  communal 
•ehreB,  aooording  to  the  size  of  their  families.  More  authority.  In  harvest-time,  by  the  law  of  the  colony 
naoalbr,  in  New  England  settlements,  the  division  was  of  Massachusetts,  all  artisans  and  common  laborers 
aoomraong  to  property-rights  and  the  rank  of  the  set-  could  be  impressed  by  the  town  constable  *^to  woHlo 
den.  Venr  frequently^  however,  as  in  the  town  of  by  the  da^  for  their  neighbours  needing  them  in  mo^ 
VIpMfalh.  lands,  espeoially  meadows,  were  allotted  to  ing^  reaping,  and  inning."  K  any  person  so  required 
Inadb  of  lioaieholdB^  aooording  to  the  size  of  their  j^law  to  liuior  diould  refuse,  he  was  compelled  to  for- 
IhiiiiHiM     Ihe  agranan  community  at  Plymouth  was   fdt,  for  **  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  towne,  double  so 
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rnnoh  as  such  a  dayes  worke  comes  unto."    This  was  whose  chief  oommunsl  interesto  are  tswd  i&o  kmfir 

simply  the  reviyal  of  old  Englidi  parish  law.    The  on  common  lands  bat  npon  comiiKNi  aAook. 

records  of  the  proprietary  of  &lem  South  fields  are  Traces  of  the  ancient  system  of  land  oomanni^  nt 

still  in  existence,  and  contain  carious  evidence  as  to  now  cropping  out  in  many  diffatent  States  m  Ae 

the  continuity  of  ancient  local  customs.    Associate  American   lotion,   whererer    atodenta    hate  takes 

tillage  in  the  same  common  field  was,  however,  atitv  pains   to    investigate    the    histoiy   of   eail^  kad* 

one  phase  of  land  community  in  New  Endand.    Afi  tenure.    Commons  existed  in  all  emy  Teatome  mUk- 

three  varieties  of  absolute  commonage,  wooo,  meadow  ments  in  America,  wh^er  l^fl^wJ*  or  DoIqIl    1kg 

and  pasture,  prevailed  in  Salem  and  in  manv  other  of  have  been  noted,  not  only  throwhoat  New  Ei^^ad, 

the  older  towna    The  woodland  about  Salem,  as  in  but  upon  Long  Island,  in  X^antowet,  New  Toik,  Nev 

ancient  Plymouth,  was  long  reserved  **for  the  com-  Jersev,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maij^aad,  Viigpii, 

mons  of  the  towne,  to  serve  it  for  wood  and  timber.'*  and  the  Carolinas.    ^e  g^ebe  lands  in  jSoullicn  pv- 

K  a  townsman  needed  wood  for  ftiel,  fenoiiw(«  of  ishesare  only  an  eodesiastical  jphaae  of  oriynal  pariA 

buildinff  purposes,  he  could  have  it  freely  within  commons,  set  off  and  admmiatered  by  coiponte 

reasonsuble  limits,  but  the  export  of  timber,  boards,  boards  for  church  purposes,  aa  were  town  kui  ii 

and  clapbourds  was  strictly  forbidden,  unless  the  same  New  England  for  tne  support  of  adhoda  and  ckqif. 

had  first  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  selectmen,  or,  as  The  court-greens  in  Souuiorn  eonnty-towna  are  pn- 

they  were  often  called  in  Salem,  '^the  towne  represent-  cisely  the  same  in  principle  aa  village  sareena  and  ton 

stive.*'    Tlie  town  of  Salem,  like  many  others,  had  commons.    The  okL  town-pastme  of  AnnapoGs lua ft 

vast  tracts  of  absolutely  common  meadow,  where,  as  hundred  parallds  in  Uie  local  hiatoisrof  NewBq^oi 

in  ancient  Plymouth,  a  place  was  annually  appointed  The  early  customs  of  this  latter  section  with  ngui  f» 

where  eveiv  man   should   mow.     Long   after  the  cattle-ranges  and  common  partuie  have  their  modai 

division  of  the  principal  meadows  among  Salem  house^  coimterpart  ih  the  cnstoma  of  naltjio  hmding  in  tk 

holders,  aocordmg  to  the  size  of  their  families,  the  old  West,  and  in  the  practicee  of  oommoB  pashmgr 

custom  of  allotting  bits  of  grass-land  to  individuals  for  which  still  obtain  in  many  ptirta  of  the  Sooth.   Alnfltt 

a  year's  tenure  went  on  undisturbed.     Throughout  everywhere  survive  oertun  oommonal  uaagea,  oficn 

New  England,  the  custom  long  obtained  of  allowing  with   reference  to   individual   laiid-holdiiMi,  turn, 

the  cattle  of  all  townsmen  or  commoners  to  feed  in  the  plantations,  estates,  woodlands,  awamps,  amapartBits. 

meadows,  after  die  grass  crop  had  been  gathered  by  Forest  and  stream  are  still  regaided,  in  many  aedioH, 

individual  owners.     This  custom   survived   in  the  as  free  to  the  hunter  and  the  fishennaiL    Prime 

older  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River  down  to  very  roads  and  foot-paths  often  beoome  oomnum  to  tbe 

recent  times.  public.    Individual  proprietors  are  not  infieqacallr 

Common  pasture,  next  to  town  commons  or  village  influenced  or  controlled  bv  nd^^hborhood  oonsUaa- 

greens,  seems  to  be  the  most  enduring  feature  of  tjons  in  the  management  or  theur  own  land.    A  1Gb- 

ancient  land  community.     In  Salem,  the  Town  Neck,  sissippi  planter,  who  wanted  to  tarn  his  phi!**** 

now  a  public  pleasure-^und,  continued  to  be  used  as  into  a  stock-farm,  found  himself  prevented  fioa  a» 

a  home-pasture  for  milch  cows  until  long  after  the  doin^  by  an  imunction  of  the  oonrt,  lua  neii^lon  ooa* 

time  when  Salem  became  a  cit^  (1836^.    Boston  Com-  tending  that  the  sowing  of  graasHwed  in  a  oottoidii- 

mon  was  thus  used  by  its  residents  for  man;^  genera-  trict  would  iiuure  plantations  a4joiiiing  the  proponl 

tions.     There  are,  to  this  day.  within  the  citv  limits  stock-farm.     Tlius,  ocoasionalty  even  now,  the  nr- 

of  Salem,  300  acres  of  common  land,  called  the    Great  crcignty  of  the  community  over  an  individoal  doBtfi 

Pastures,"  owned  by  the  heirs  or  descendants  of  the  is  recognized  by  law  or  custom  in  the  matter  of  vlit 

original  commoners.      This  is  the  last  remnant  of  farmers  may  pumt 
great  tracts,  once  embracing  4000  acres,  and  extondinff 

over  the  present  limits  of  the  towns  of  Pcabody  ana  Further  information  npon  the  saUeet  of  *'Cobmh* 

Danvers.     Concerning  this  tract  it  was  voted  by  the  PJ^y]?^  i****;fj}*i  ^?^  "  "Jl?*c^  ?** -^'?*^^f???? 

town,  in  1G40.  that  *'  none  of  the  commons  within  the  l^ii^J^'^Vi^r^^d  IZL^STm^^^^SIIII 

cattle-range  sUld  be  granted  to  any  individual  use. "  :iX  i^ief^M^ 

But  the  increase  of  population  and  the  claims  of  new-  No.  2.  on  The  Oermante  Ongim  qf  New  BmgSmd  Rwm^ 

comers  to  the  rights  of  commonage  led,  in  the  course  and  Noh,  9  and  10,  on  Village  OommumiHM  ^  C^Atm 

of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  to  the  gradual  break-  and  Salem,                                 ^                    (B.B.A.) 
u|)  of  the  old  system  of  commimal  land-tenure.     The 

history  of  this  gradual  break-up  shows  that  precisely  COMMON  LAW.  ^  The  ancient  oom               rf 

the  same  questions  which  agitated  the  plebeians  ana  gg^vol  VI    ^'^^^  **  generally  oo            %a  uj 

patricians  of  Home  with  regard  to  the  ager  pnUicm^  p  jgg  \^  jurists  of  the  United  I            uu  have      • 

long  disturbed  the  cottagers  and  commoners  of  this  ed.  (p.  208  miported  hither  bv  c      lu         I      .        j» 

little  village  republic.    The  cottagers  were  new-comers  Eciin.  ed.).   constitute  the  h        «  vur  i                 .    It 

and  landless  uicn ;  the  commoners  were  the  descend-  was    a   well-re     «i     d   Ou       u«  w* 

ants  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  commons,    llie  mother  coimtiy  ^^that  whei          *        '  mud  t 

village  patricians,  in  all  the  early  New  England  towns,  ited  country  was  found  out  ujr  j                  j*             « 

yielaed  slowly  to  the  demands  of  the  pWw?,  but  the  law  is  the  birthright _  of  everv        »«»,  dO  «    iv 

struggle  was  everywhere  long  and  bitter.    The  agrarian  thev  go  they  cany  their  laws  w     i  w     i.  and  tU: 

history  of  New  England  has  never  been  written,  but  it  such  new-foimd  countnr  is  to  bo  iKOi             bv  I 

would  constitute,  if  i)roperly  prepared,  one  of  the  of  England,  though  after  such  o 

most  im]>ortant  and  suggestive  chapters,  for  it  would  the  Engli^,  acts  of  parliaments      6  ui  j 

describe  that  slow-moving,  economic  revolution,  which  out  naming  the  foreign  jdan            Ju 

has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  freehold  land-  This  principle  has  received     |r 

tenure  for  all  classes,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  thriving  own  courta 

communities,  composed  of  independent  proprietors,  It  must  be  observed 
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kw  was  not  imported  into  this  country.     Much  of  that  the  north-westera  territorv,  as  well  as  in  the  tnuuh 

^elaborate  system  had  relation  to  matters  purely  local,  Mississippi  territory,  the  French  or  Spanish  law  eon- 

which  existed  under  the  English  political  or^nization,  tinned  to  prevail  until  hy  statutory  enactment  tha 

or  was  hased  upon  the  triple  relation  of  kmg,  lords,  common  law  was  suhstituted. 

and  commons,  or  upon  those  peculiar  social  conditions.       Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  doctrines  of 

habits,  and  customs,  obtaining  in  the  mother  land,  the  common  law  as  applied  in  the  vanous  State&    The 

Such  portions  of  the  law  were  evidently  unapnlicable  same  principles,  precisely,  apply  in  the  case  of  th« 

to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  colonists.     Tney  are  United  States  courts,  as  far  as  civd  cases  are  concerned, 

therefore  not  recognized  as  part  of  our  jurisprudence.  All  actions  there  aro^^  accordinje^  to  the  principles  of 

lliedoctrineof  benefit  of  clergy  has,  for  example,  been  common  law  and  equity  as  distinguished  and  ddined 

pronounced  in  Indiana  to  be  ^' the  offspring  of  that  in  that  countr;^  from  which  we  denved  our  knowledg« 

absurd  and  superstitious  veneration  for  a  privileged  of  those  principles. " 

order  in  society  which  unfortunately  existed  in  those       In  criminal  cases,  however,  a  different  rule  attaina 

ages  of  darkness  when  the  persons  of  clergymen  were  The  United  States  coiirts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  such 

considered  sacred.*'    It  was  therefore  declared  cer-  cases  except  that  which  is  expressly  conferred  upon 

tainly  not  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  law  of  our  them  by  statute.     All  purely  common  law  offences  are 

ooontry.  ^  not  cognizable  by  them.     But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 

The  doctrines  of  the  common  law  with  reference  to  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 

poaching,  with  reference  to  the  ancient  methods  of  were  framed  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  com* 

.tiansferring  land  by  liverv  of  seisin  and  the  like,  and  mon  law.    In  many  cases  their  language  would  be  in-^ 

iritii  reference  to  fencing,  have  all  been  pronounced  in-  explicable  without  reference  to  it     Constant  resort 

appHcable  to  this   country,  and  are  not   therefore  has  therefore  to  be  had  bv  the  courts  of  the  Unitetl 

deemed  to  constitute  any  part  of  our  jurisprudence.  States  in  criminal  cases  to  the  doctrine  of  the  common 

The  States  constituting  the  original  thirteen  colonies  law   in   order  to    fix   and   ascertain   their   powers. 

usually  fix  upon  the  date  of  their  settlement  as  that  Wherever  an  authority  is  once  lawfrdly  given  them, 

at  which  the  decisions  and  statutes  made  and  declared  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  authority  and  the  mode 

in  England  ceased,  propria  vioore^  to  form  part  of  in  which  it  shotdd  be  exercised  are  governed  wholly  by 

thmr  common  law.    The  other  States,  settled  smce  the  the  principles  of  the  common  law. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  usually  fix  upon  the  date       The  common  law  has,  of  course,  been  materially 

of  the  earliest  permanent  English  settlement  in  this  altered  both  in  the  United  States  at  large  and  in  the 

oonntiy,  vis.,   1607.     In  many  instances,   however,  several  States  by  statutory  enactments.     It  is  quite 

inunemorial  usage  has  sanctioned  the  adoption  of  impossible  to  give  even  the  briefest  summary  of  these. 

prindples  which  took  their  rise  in  England  sui>se(](uent  The  attempt  would  expand  the  present  article  into  a 

to  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  ana  these  principles  treatise  on  the  distinctive  jurisprudence  of  the  United 

are  universally  regarded  as  component  parts  of  our  States.  .  (l.  l.,  jr.) 

mnniciiNil  law.  COMMON  SCHOOLS  in  thb  United  States. 

It  is  dearly  settled  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  Tlie   earliest   schools   in  America  were    established 

to  constitute  a  given  doctrine  part  of  our  common  law,  by  the  citizens  of  towns.     This  seems  to  have  been  the 

tliat  it  should  nave  been  practically  enunciated  prior  origin  of  the  first   schools  in  Boston,   Dorchester, 

to  1607  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  Salem,  Hartford  New  Haven,  and  other  of  the  older 

applied.     It  is  sufficient  if  the  principle  involved  ex-  settlements.    There  is  evidence  that  previous  to  the 

irted  in  the  common  law  prior  to  that  date,  although  formal  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  establishing 

it  was  not  until  afterwards  put  into  practical  operation,  schools,  they  had  by  voluntary  association  and  agree- 

It  is  aooordinglj^  held  that  an  action  for  breach  of  ment  employed  teachers  to  instruct  their  children. 

Ijromise  of  marriage  will  lie  in  this  country  irrespec-  The  vote  of  the  colon v  requiring  the  founding  of 

tire  of  statutory  provisions,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  schools  usually  followed  the  action  of  the  towns.     In 

no  such  action  was  ever  entertained  in  England  prior  Massachusetts  colony  the  interval  was  seven  years : 

to  1607.    The  principles  of  the  common  law  warrant  in  New  Haven  not  more  than  three.     In  1642  ana 

anch  an  action,  and  the  right  to  bring  the  same  was  1647  Massachusetts  passed  laws  regarding  the  training 

therefore  unquestionably  impjorted  into  this  country,  of  children  which  have  proved  to  be,  in  a  degree,  the 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  which  have  been  basis  of  all  succeeding  requirements  concerning  educa* 
al)OTe  laid  down,  English  preceaents  prior  to  the  set-  tion.  In  the  former  year  the  General  Court,  standing 
tlement  of  this  country  are  looked  upon  as  of  binding  in  the  place  of  the  parent  and  seeing  ^^the  great 
authority,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  neglect  of  many  parents  and  masteVs  in  training  up 
peculiar  condition  and  requirements  of  our  citizens,  their  children  in  learning  and  labor  and  other  employ- 
Such  precedents  rendered  subsequent  to  the  settlement  ments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth,*' 
and  prior  to  our  independence  are  viewed  with  great  decreed  that  certain  men  in  each  town  shall  take  ac- 
deference,  but  are  not  deemed  absolutely  conclusive,  oount  of  the  employments  of  children,  and  especially 
Such  precedents  rendered  subsequent  to  our  independ-  of  their  abilitv  to  read  and  to  understand  the  '  capital 
onoe  are  accounted  worthy  of  respect  and  attention,  laws."  The  law  of  1647  required  every  town  con- 
bat  have  no  further  weight  attached  to  them.  taining  fifty  householders  to  appoint  a  teacher  ''to 

Those  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
which  have  been  acquired  by  treaty  or  purchase  from  and  read;"  and  every  town  containing  100  house- 
other  and  civilized  nations  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  holders  to  ''set  up  a  grammar  school,"  whose  teacher 
liaving  in  any  manner  lost  by  the  transfer  those  sys^  shall  be  "  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  be  fitted 
tems  of  law  which  formerly  prevailed  there.  Such  for  the  university."  So  important  was  the  enforcement 
fljyitems  remained  in  force  until,  by  the  proper  author-  of  this  law  regarded  that  the  penalty  for  non-compli- 
itgr,  they  were  abrogated  and  new  laws  were  promul-  ance  with  it  was  severe.  At  first  the  penalty  was  £5  a 
gitod.    Aooordingly  in  Florida  and  a  great  portion  of  year.     In  1671  it  was  doubled ;  in  1683  it  was  again 
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doubled,  and  later  yet  a^n  increas^    All  the  for-  Charies  CSty,  and  one  in  EBnbedi  Ci^in  1642.   Fba 

feitareB  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vean  before  John  Harvard  endowed  fiarfud  CoDnSi 

pnbhc  BchoolB.    It  was  in  reference  to  the  makers  of  hy  the  j^  of  his  librarv  and  of  ft  few  kimdred  prnkt 

these  laws  that  Macaulay.  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  a  Virgmian  endowed  the  sdiool  at  TgJi— l***^  CSlj^ 

Commons  in  1847,  said.  ^' Those  men,  illustrious  for-  the  donation  of  200  acres  of  land,  and  of  tbe  ^^wm 

ever  in  history,  were  the  founders  of  the  Common-  and  increase  of  eight  cowa."    The  adiool  aeoM  to 

wealth  of  Maasachusetts ;  but  though  their  love  of  have  been  blessed  with  prosperit^^  finr  in  1M9  a  *^iBs 

freedom  of  oonsdenoe  was  illimitable  and  indestmcti-  house"  stood  on  the  land,  and  it  powMed  ^'fiirty 

ble,  they  could  see  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  milch  kme,  and  other  aooommodntiouL"     Bifc  ■> 

principle  that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  slight  was  the  attention  p«id  to  edpcalion,  that  Ae 

charge  of  the  education  of  the  people."  historian,  Burk,  asserts  that  **imt3  the  year  1688 ao 

The  Connecticut  colonies,  settled  by  Thomas  Hooker  mention  is  anjiwhere  made  in  the  reeoida  of  idiOQli^ 

and  his  companions,  were  not  behind  Massachusetts,  or  of  any  proinsion  for  the  instruction  of  yoadL"    h 

£rom  which  they  emigrated,  in  the  establishment  of  1671  Sir  William  Bericeley,  the  governor  fiir  itk^ 

schools.    Within  three  years  after  tbe  first  log-house  ox  yean  from  IMl,  wrote  in  reply  to  a  mmtitm  m 

was  built  at  New  Haven,  a  public  grammar-school  was  the  English  oommissioners :  *'  I  toaok  God  there  m 

opened.    It  appears  that  previous  to  this  action  a  no  free  schools,  nor  printing;  and  I  hope  we  diiD  Ml 

sdiool  of  a  more  elementary  cnaraoter  had  been  formed,  have,  these  hundred  years ;  for  leamuvg  has  hmdht 

So  deep  was  the  interest  in  education  that  in  1644  cer-  disobedience,  and  here^,  and  aects  into  the  mU; 

tain  officers  proposed  that  the  colony  make  an  annual  and  printing  has  divnlged  them«  and  libeb  Maiulthi 

contribution  to  sud  children,  of  good  abilities  but  of  best  government    GodkMpnaftom  both.      Din^g 

limited  means,  in  attending  the  college  at  Cambridge,  his  long  term  of  role  Sir  William  did  madk  to 

In  November  of  that  year  the  General  Court  ordered  hisprayer. 

that  ''Joshua  Atwater  and  William  Davis  shall  re-  The  cause  of  education,  however,  did  not 

oeive  of  every  one  in  this  plantation,  whose  heart  is  severe  a  tyranny  as  the  TOrinting-preaB.    In  kss  Ah 

willing  to  contribute  thereunto,  a  peck  of  wheat  or  the  five  ^ears  after  Governor  fieikelqr  offered  Us  notoriiM 

value  of  it"    Not  oontent  with  these  generous  provi-  petition,  a  oitiien  bequeathed  600  acrea,  **togelha 

sions  for  the  education  of  all  children,  the  colony  es-  with  ten  cows  and  one  breeding  mare,  ftr  the  ■»* 

tablished,  in"  1672,  county  grammar-schools^  four  in  tenance  of  a  free  school,  forever."    The  maoeakm  d 

number,  and  endowed  each  with  600  acres  of  land.  William  and  Mary  promoted  the  immigntioB  of  • 

Although  a  .larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  race  to  whom  religion  and  education  were  dearer  Ah 

Rhode  Island  than  or  other  colonies  were  educated  all  other  interests.    In  the  sixteenth  oentniT  the  pH> 

either  abroad  or  by  family-teaching  in  the  seventeenth  pie  of  ScoUand  had  enacted  that  each  pamli  AoM 

century,  yet  within  two  years  afler  the  settlement  of  nave  a  school  for  instruction  in  grammar.  Ijrtni,  ari 

Newport  (Aquidneck),  in  1638,  a  teacher  was  invited  the  principles  of  religion ;  and  at  a  perioa  aouieefcil 

to  the  town  by  a  vote  of  its  freemen.    The  school  was  later,  had  directed  that  the  schools  enoald  be  io 

provided  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  income  ported  by  the  public  fiinds  as  to  make  eduoatioD  ] 

nt>m  which  helped  to  meet  the  tuition  fees  of  children  ble  to  the  poorest  child  in  the  oolnmnnitj.    Hie 

unable  to  pay  them.    Like  the  schools  of  Hartford,  ing  of  Scotchmen  to  Virginia,  near  the  dose  of  tli 

New  Haven,  Boston,  and  other  large  towns,  it  fitted  its  seventeenth  century,  manu  tne  real  beginoiM  of  a 

students  for  Harvard  College.  genuine  interest  in  publio  education.     It  renfied  k 

Before  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy  of  its  settle-  the  establishment  of  the  second  colkige  feundad  k 

ment  every  colony  in  New  England,  with  the  excep*  America. 

tion  of  Pljonoutb,  had  made  education  compulsory.  As  Marjrland  was  first  estaUiahed  on  tfae  tenitoff 

In  Plymouth  colony  the  earliest  action  taken  regard-  of  Virginia,  its  eari|v  educational  hiafeoiT  has  Bm 

ing  schools  occurred  in  1663.  when  the  Court  merely  apart  mm  the  record  of  the  sdiools  of  the  older  col 

proposed  to  the  towns  that     they  ought  to  take  into  ony.    It  was  not  until  1694  that  its  first  act  waa  ptmd 

their  serious  consideration*'  the  emplojonent  of  a  regarding  education,  which  renilted  in  the  eslaUyh 

school-master,  to  ^*  train  up  children  to  reading  and  ment  of  free  schools.    Towards  theirrepport  were  ap* 

writing."     Ten  years  later  the  profits  of  the  Cape  pit)priat^  taxes  imposed  onnegroeBanS  niiiti  m- 

fishery  were  given  toward  the  support  of  a  public  ported,  and  on  the  exports  of  nmi,  akina,  oeef^  ui 

school  at  Pljonouth.    Fourteen  years  later  an  *'  order '/  pork.    It  was  not,  however,  tiU  1723  that  the  tff^bem 

was  passed  requiring  every  town  having  twelve  fami-  thus  devised  was  realized.    At  this  time  %  boaid  of 

lies  to  maintain  a'publio  grammar-school.  seven  visitors  for  each  coun^  was  created,    lb  An 

The  absence  of  literary  interests  beyond  the  New  authori^  was  given  to  ponmaae  in  ea«sh  eouilj  100 

England  bcmndaries  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  re-  acres  of  land  as  the  site  of  a  hoardinHohool,  and  Io 

suit  of  the  failure  to  establish  the  system  of  public  employ  masters,  *' members  of  the  Ghmrii  of  Ei^ 

schools.     In  Virginia,  for  three  generations  after  its  land,  and  of  pious  and  ezemplaiT  Itvea  and  ouiif«i» 

settlement,  education  suffered  neglect    From  1618  to  tion^  and  capable  of  teaching  weU  tiio  gnmmar.  Mod 

1622  various  attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  colony  writing,  and  themathematipBL*'    Byanaotpamoalie 

and  in  the  mother-country,  to  organize  free  schools,  years  later  they  were  required  to  teaoh  as  maiqr  poor 

and  even  to  found  a  college.    Large  grants  of  land  children  as  the  visitors  should  direoL     Thoa^  &r 

and  some  ten  thousand  dollars  were  given  for  the  pur-  inferior  to  the  school  qrstem  of  New  "Hnji^JlTSL 

pose.    In  1619  the  Virginia  Company  instructed  the  dreth  affirms  that  the  provision  of  MaiTiaiML  fbrlfci 

governor  to  see  *'that  each  town,  borough,  and  hun-  instruction  of  her  youth,  was  more  Hbmd  than  dwl 

red  procured,  by  just  means,  a  certain  number  of  '^  elsewhere  made  in  the  ootoniea  for  iinUioediMHtiQ&'' 

their  children  to  be  brought  up  in  the  first  elements  The  advantages  for  education  pronded  hi  New  Ak- 

of  literature,  that  the  most  towardly  of  them  should  sterdam  (New  ioHl)  were  hardtyaoperior  to thooo of 

he  fitted  for  college."    A  free  school  was  opened  in  the  Old  Dominion.    The  stolid  l)atQiuiiMi  oued  bil 
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fitde  more  for  the  tndning  of  his  chndren  n  any  art  afforded  their  children,  but  in  the  simple  faith  and 
MiTe  that  of  money-getting  than  the  Virginian.  The  eonrage  of  their  devout  hearts  and  Uvea. 
first  school  was  opened  in  1633,  and  was  under  the  As  the  purpose  leading  to  the  settlement  of  the 
ooDtrol  of  the  Dutch  Church.  The  advance  in  methods  Massachusetts  colonics  was  religious,  so  that  which 
of  education  was  slow,  and  was  not  materially  hastened  chiefly  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Virginia 
kr  the  transformation  of  New  Amsterdam  into  an  Company  was  commercial.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
Kighdi  town,  in  1664.  In  1659  the  first  ^' Latin  wortniness  of  this  purpose,  the  complaint  was  constant 
schoolmaster'  came  to  the  colony.  In  1702  a  '"free  that  the  m^'ority  of  the  immigrants  to  Virginia  were 
grammar-school  *'  was  partially  endowed  ;  but  it  was  either  too  idle  or  too  incompetent  to  earn  a  uvclihood. 
not  till  1732  that  a  school  for  teaching  I^tin,  Greek.  To  their  numbers  were  added,  by  the  king  s  special 
and  mathematics  was  incorporated.  The  interests  or  order,  a  hundred  convicts,  commonly  known  among 
education  were  slighted.  For  many  years  the  colony  the  colonists  as  ^Mail-birds ; "  and  the  policy  by  which 
contained  only  two  citizens  of  a  libersQ  education.  In  England  rid  herself  of  these  dissolute  vagabonds  and 
1745  the  number  was  only  fifteen.  ''What  a  con-  criminals  was  Jn  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  colonists, 
tnst,*'  exclaims  William  Smith,  the  historian  of  continued.  But  the  crownmg  shame  and  ii\jus<- 
NewYork,  ''inever^hin^  respecting  the  cultivation  tice  was  the  importation  of  women  who  were  stolen 
of  science  between  this  ana  the  colonies  first  settled  by  fVom  English  homes  by  authorized  kidnappers,  forced 
the  EngUshr'  ''Our  schools,"  he  laments,  "are  of  over  the  ocean,  and  sold  as  wives  to  the  planters. 
the  lowest  order — the  instructors  want  instruction ;  A  colony  thus  settled  was  not  the  nurse  oi  schools 
end  through  a  long  and  shameful  neglect  of  all  the  and  colleges.  The  mode  of  settlement  also^  tended 
arts  and  sciences,  our  common  speech  is  extremely  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  public  school  in  New 
eonrapt*'  ^  England,  and  to  oppose  its  development  in  the  Old 
^  Fh>fes8or  M.  C.  Tyl^\^^®  historian  of  American  Dominion.  The  colonists  of  New  England  settled 
Hterature,  has  remarked  tnat,  "  in  spite  of  all  outward  along  the  coast  in  towns  adjoining  each  other.  ^  Popu- 
differencefl,  of  all  mutual  dislikes,  there  was  an  inward  lation  was  compact  The  homes  were  in  neighbor- 
kinship  between  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  hoods  and  villages.  In  1650  Charlestown  contained 
Puritans  of  New  England."  This  kmship  is  in  no  about  150  dwelling-houses.  The  ^neral  tendency  was 
respect  more  clearly  indicated  than  in  the  early  provi-  toward  concentration.  In  Virginia  the  condition  was 
■on  made  for  education.  "Before  the  pines  had  different.  Its  settlers  " brought  with  them,  as  a  type 
been  deaied  irom  the  ^und,"  William  Penn  and  his  of  the  highest  human  felicitv,  the  memory  of  the 
eomrades  ^*  ^^^^j^.  ^  vuM  schools  and  set  up  a  print-  English  territorial  lord,  seated  proudly  in  his  own 
fog-press."  Tneir  first  school  was  opened  in  the  finst  castle,  breasting  back  all  human  interference  by  miles 
year  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  sixth  year  a  free  academy  and  miles  of  his  own  land."  The  capital  of  the  col- 
ms  estabHshed  at  Philadelphia.  So  strong  and  per-  ony,  Jamestown,  had  only  a  state-house,  a  church,  and 
manent  were  the  infiuences  in  behalf  of  free  schools  ei^nteen  dwelling-houses.  Bancroft  says  that  in 
tliat  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  few  Virginia,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ITth  century, 
States  which  in  their  original  constitution  inserted  a  *' there  was  hardlv  such  a  sight  as  a  cluster  of  three 
elause reunrding  education.  dwellings."     In  nis  history,  Campbell  remarks  that 

It  is  fitting,  before  considering  the  later  develop-  *'the  Virginia  parishes  were  so  extensive  that  the 

ment,  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  these  original  differ-  parishioners  sometimes  lived  at  the  distance  of  fifty 

enoes  in  respect  to  education  in  the  several  colonies.  miles  from  the  parish  church."    In  a  population  so 

The  general  cause  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  scattered,  no  system  of  public  schools  could  oe  formed. 

character  of  the  colonists  and  in  the  purposes  of  their  But  the  comparative  compactness  of  the  New  Eng« 

immigration.    It  is  estimated  that,  down  to  the  year  land  colonists  invited  the  establishment  and  support 

1640,  21,000  persons,  or  4000  families,  had  landed  in  of  schools  in  everv  town. 

New  EnglanoL    Careful  investiwition,  recently  con-  In  return  for  nis  instruction,  wherever  in  the  col- 

dixited  by  Professor  Dexter,  of  New  Haven,  indicates  onies  given,  the  teacher  received  an  annual  salary 

that  among  these  21,000  were  100  graduates  of  Cam-  varying  from  perhaps  $125  to  $300.     It  was  paid  in 

bridge  or  Oxford  University.     The  larger  majority  of  part  by  the  town  and  in  part  by  each  scholar.    Tho 

these  scholarswere  residents  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  but  fee  a  year  for  a  scholar  was  seldom  less  than  $2,  and 

it  18  probable  that  throughout  New  England,  in  the  at  times  more  than  twice  this  amount.     Payment  was 

60  jeais  from  1630  to  1690,  were  to  be  found  as  many  made  not  only  in  money,  but  also  in  what  was  known 

omverstty  graduates  as  in  an^  population  of  the  size,  as  ^^countrv  pay,"  as  wood,  com,  and  produce.     *^A 

lijrmouth,  however,  contained  the  smallest  number,  half-cord  of  good  merchantable  wood  "  seems  to  have 

X3der  Brewster  was,  mm  the  date  of  the  landing  in  been  equivalent  to  4  shillings  and  a  bushel  of  wheat 

1620  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  settled  minister  in  1629,  to  5.     But  instruction  was  refused  to  no  one  in  conse* 

the  only  universitv  man  in  the  colony,  and  he  had,  bv  at  quenoe  of  his  poverty.    In  this  sense  the  town  school 

least  a  year,  fdleato.oomplete  his  course  at  Cambridge,  was  free:  ana  for  its  support  the  town  taxed  its 

In  his  &rewell  letter  to  the  Pilgrims,  John  Robinson  property-nolders  far  more  heavily  than  is  now  neces- 

writes :  **  You  are  not  flimished  with  any  persons  of  gary  to  maintain  the  present  system  of  public  schools. 

special  eminenpy  above  the  rest"  The  fact  that,  of  the  Throughout  the  18th  century  the  common  school:! 

entire  company  of  a  hundred  of  the  Mayflower,  only  pursued  substantially  the  svstem  and  methods  of  tho 

three  can  be  traced  to  English  homes,  shows  that  the  I7th.    In  the  Northern  colonies  the  svstem  became 

Fllmms  were,  as  has  been  said,  of  the  '^humble  stock  more  firmly  fixed,  both  in  statute  and  public  senti' 

OtEnglish  common  people  or  indistinguishable  an-  ment^  and  the  methods  and  means  of  instruction, 

ees^y/'    Of  the  early  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  especially  toward  the  dose  of 


jpecially  toward  the  dose  of  the  century,  were  im- 
tot]ieyearl658,onlythreecamefrom  Plymouth  Colony/  proved  and  enlarged.  In  the  Southern  provinces, 
He  glory  of  the  Rlgrims  lies  neither  in  the  intellectual  however,  the  cause  of  public  education  languished. 
Inimnc  they  eiyoywl,  nor  in  the  educational  t)rivileKes   Notwithstanding  the  endeavors  of  Jefferson,  the  publio 
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school  Q3mtem  did  not.  previous  to  the  Kevolution,  WhUe  the  legal  recrpiraiiMiita  — ,         ^  ««. 

obtain  a  firm  footing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  school  education  were  few  and  general,  not  oid|y 

Eastern  States,  and  even  not  till  afler  the  close  of  the  they  frequently  evaded,  but  the  quality  of  the  in 

civil  war  was   its   permanent   standing  assured   by  tion  actualljr  given  seems  to  have  been  of  a  low  enkr. 

btiitute,  and  the  favorable  sentiment  of  the  people  of  The  conditions  were  not  favorable  fiir  tbe  nrpiiliw 

the  Southern  States.    Even  in  the  Northern  btates,  of  either  mental  diacipiine  or  of  knoirieoge.     Tht 

if  the  laws  were  severe  in  requirements  concerning  the  school-houses  were  few,  scattered,  and  poor.    In  pii- 

establishment  and  support  of  schools,  as  they  were  in  vate  houses  schools  were  not  infineqnently  hei&L  Bhek- 

New   Hampshire,   Massachusetts,  and   Connecticut,  boards,  slates,  globes,  and  the  appantos  or  the  man 

they  were  constantly  broken.    The  poverty  of  the  set-  modem  school  were  unknown.     Tezt-books  were  fSnr. 

tiers,  the  unsettled  condition  of  society  caused  by  the  Dilworth's  spelling-books,  the  Bible  and  the  IWlv 


freauent  Indian  wars,  and  new  phvsicaL  conditions,  were  chiefly  used.    No  geography  was  itadied  til  the 

tenaed  to  minify  the  usefulness  of  the  public  school  introdudion  of  Morse's  small  worica^  in  I78fir-87 ;  m 

New  Hampshire  law  reauired  that  every  town  of  a  history  was  read,  and  grammar  leoeived  little  atto- 

hundred  families  should  maintain    a   school  which  tion.    In  1783  Webster^  spelling-booJc  waa  introdupsd, 

should  fit  students  for  college,  but  the  failure  to  ob-  and  wori^ed  a  great  reform  in  a  departmeot  of  knoi^ 

serve  the  provision  was  constant ;  so  constant  that,  to  edge  in  which  pievionafy  there  had  been  Btde  wt 

help  remeck  the  evil,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  was  formitv.    Arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  *^SdioolB» 

founded.     The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  of  ter^s  Assistant,"  and  a  few  other  aimple  IriatJKi 

1776,  declared  that  ''a  school  or  schools  shall  be  es-  To  ''ciphering''  was  the  chief  attention  pdd,  tat 

tablished  by  the  legislature,  for  the  convenient  instrue-  progress  beyond  the  ''Role  of  Three"  waa  deenei 

tion  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  remarkable.    Writing  was  also  tanght^     Bnt  a  pnai- 

by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  nent  defect  of  the  schools  of  the  eighteenth  eentinyii 

prices ;  &nd  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encour-  found  in  the  intellectual  chanoter,  and  moral,  1^' 

aged  and  ))romoted  in  one  or  more  universities ; "  but  perhaps  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  teachera.    Hie , 

the  education  of  the  people  remained  meagre.    Geor-  was  despised,  and  therefore  fidled  to  attnot  those  ol 

^  was  among  the  nrst  of  the  States  to  afiirm  in  its  the  best  ability.     Many  fbieignaa  were  enoged  ia 

fundamental  law  the  duty  of  establishing  free  schools.  American  schools,  and  evidence  indicateB  tSat  th^ 

This  it  did  in  the  Constitution  of  1777.     Six  years  were  ill  qiudified  to  instruct     Teachen  mat  eoa- 

later  the  legislature  donated  1000  acres  of  land  to  each  stantly  changed.    Men  taoght  in  the  winter  aeaaoM, 

county  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  in  1792  and  in  case  of  sessions  in  the  sommer  women  woe  €■- 

gave  $5000  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  ployed.    The  oompenaition  was  relatiTebr  no  gVBiltf 

county,  besides  making  munificent  offerings  for  the  than  in  the  preceding  centuy.     The  kdooIb  of  tk 

endowment  of  a  university.    But  the  isolated  popu-  large  towns  and  cities  were  much  saperior  to  thoaecf 

lation  and  the  unrepublican  character  of  society  pre-  rural  districts.     The  greater  compactneea  of  mytk 

vented  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  common  tion  and  the  greater  w^th  and  cultare  eomhined  to 

schools.    The  duty  of  the  State  to  education  was  create  a  demand  for  a  broader  conrae  of  atodbr  and  a 

recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  better  quality  of  instruction.    The  grammar^ehoob 

1780 ;  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  provided  that  still  fitted  youth  for  oolles»  as  in  the  preceding  Mh 

each  town  of  50  householders  should  maintain  a  school  tury,  and  fitted  them  well.   But  *  *  the  oountiy  aehooli," 

for  teaching  the  common  English  branches,  and  of  200  which  included  the  larger  proportion  of  the  popoktiea, 

householders  one  for  fitting  students  for  the  university,  a  writer  affirms,  in    1791,    ''through  most  of  tM 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  as  good  United  States,  whether  we  consider  tiie  boildinga,  tta 

a  system  of  public  schools  was  in  existence  in  Con-  teachers,  or  the  regulations,  are  in  evenr  nsnwet  de> 

necticut  as  in  an^r  State,  and  included  provisions  for  a  spicable,  wretehed,  and   contemptible.         rrcwiMfl 

common  school  in  every  town  of  70  families  during  Humphrey  writes  of  the  echool-honae  in  whidh  he  ■! 

half  of  each  year,  for  a  grammar  school  in  each  county,  as  a  pupil,  at  the  dose  of  the  centoiy :  ^^The  int 

and  for  the  support  of  these  schools  by  public  taxation,  school  was  taught  in  a  barn.  .  .  We  had  no  achool- 

In  1795  the  State  set  apart  the  ])roceeds  of  that  por-  house  in  our  oistrict    We  met  as  mwdi  fiv  jbju 

tion  of  the  Territory  of  Ohio  now  known  as  the  Con-  axiything,  where  we  could  find  ahdter.  .  .  None  of  the 

necticut  Reserve — ^reser\'ed  by  the  State  when  it  ceded  school-houses  were  convenient  or  even  eomfiiitabk 

certain  claims  to  the  national  domain — for  a  school  fund.  They  were  rather  juvenile  penitentiariea.  * '     rmuMcrt 

which  has  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000.    The  first  Nott  thus  describes  the  severe  discipline :  ^*  It  waa  a 

constitutional  reference  to  public  schools  in  New  York  maxim  that '  to  spare  the  rod  waa  to  spoil  the  diiU.* 

occurred  in  the  instrument  of  1822.     In  the  18th  cen-  and  on  this  maxim  the  pedagogue  acted  in  the  adiOM- 

tury  the  schools  of  New  York  were  of  little  worth,  room,  and  applied  it  tor  eveiy  offence,  real  or  iB- 

The  quality  of  the  instruction  was  poor,  and  the  peo-  aginary.*' 

pie  showed  little  interest  in  education.    Towards  the      For  the  fifty  years  following  the  War  of  the  Befo- 

close  of  the  century,  about  $150,000  were  yearly  appro-  lution,  the  common  schools  were  better  soppoited  hf 

priated  by  vote  of  the  legislature,  towards  the  support  law  and  pubUc  opinion  than  in  the  fint  naif  of  the 

of  the  schools,  and  it  was  required  that  a  school  be  eighteentn  century.    Dmring  the  war  the  aohoola  aef 

kept  within  the  limits  of  at  least  every  four  miles  fered  constant  interruption.    The  onaHty  of  lutmr- 

square.     In  the  second  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  tion  also  generally  improved  toward  the  doae  of  the 

that  of  1 7yo,  it  is  ordered  that  ' '  the  le^slature  shall,  century.     This  period^  down  to  thejear  1890,  waa  Iha 

as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  ))rovide  l^'  law  for  the  prosperous  penod  of  academies,    lliey  were  inooipo- 

establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  btat^,  in  such  ratoa  institutions,  of  tiie  grade  of  thie  aeoondaiy  or 

manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.*'    To  grammar-school,  and  were  neqnently  under  the  can 

promote  ^ucation,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  set  apart  of  a  religious  denomination.    Thej  were  oanaQf  at- 

ror  the  establishment  of  iree  schools.  uated  in  the  country,  in  towns  in  which  the 
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or  high-SGihool  did  not  exist,  and  drew  their  pupild  that  of  Michigan.  The  Constitution  of  1857  formed  n 
fiom  a  wide  range  of  territory.  In  the  South  tney  ^\Board  of  Education, "  which  was  invested  with  ^reat 
were  A;enerally  under  the  control  of  the  State.  In  the  power  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  educational 
fborth  decade  of  the  i>resent  century,  however,  oc-  institutions  supported  hy  the  State ;  hut  in  1864  the 
oorred  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  public  school  svstem  was  reorganized  by  the  General  Assem^ 
aohool  i33^tem.  At  that  time,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  biy.  The  Constitution  of  Wisconsin,  1848 ;  of  Call- 
States,  the  system  underwent  modifications  which  fomia,  1849;  of  Minnesota,  1850;  of  Nevada,  1.864, 
gmye  it  the  form  it  has  since  retained.  Among  the  and  of  Nebraska,  1867,  contain  provisions  respecting 
oaiises  directly  contributing  to  these  changes  were  the  education  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  instruments 
formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in    just  cited. 

Boston,  in  1830,  composed  of  members  from  all  parts  Before  the  Civil  War  the  common  school  ^tem 
of  the  country ;  the  mfluence  of  James  G.  Carter,  of  had  not  thoroughly  penetrated  the  Southern  States. 
Massachusetts,  who  was  the  mover  in  advanced  legis-  In  Louisiana,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  and  in  the 
lation,  from  1830  to  1838  ;  the  labors  of  Henry  Bar-  States  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  it  eiAsted,  but  in  a 
aard,  of  Connecticut,  in  both  public  and  private  capaci-  feeble  condition.  Governor  Hammond,  of  South  Caro- 
ties ;  and,  above  all,  the  appomtment  of  Horace  Mitnn,  Una,  said  in  his  message,  in  1844 :  ''The  free  school  sjrs- 
in  1837,  as  Secretary  of  the  newly  created  Massachu-  tem  has  failed.  Its  lailure  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
setts  Board  of  Education.  To  the  enthusiasm,  the  does  not  suit  our  people,  our  government,  ourinstitu- 
leamin^^  the  patience,  the  devoted  labors  of  Mr.  tions.  The  paupers,  for  whose  children  it  is  intended. 
Maim  the  common  school  system,  not  only  of  Massa-  need  them  at  home  to  work."  But  since  the  close  oi 
chnsetts  and  of  New  England  but  of  the  whole  ooun-  the  war  the  s>'stem  has  been  introduced  into  every 
toy,  owes  Listing  obligations.  Southern  State.     The  statute  law  provides  for  the 

As  States  were  organized  out  of  the  new  territory  education  of  all  children  at  the  public  expense.  Al- 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  of  the  Pacific  though  the  efficiency  of  the  system  is  not  as  great  as 
coast,  the  system  of  common  schools  was  successively  in  many  Northern  States^  which  arc  at  once  wealthier 
introanoed  into  each.  Although  the  provision  for  and  have  a  greater  expenence  in  educational  matters, 
poblic  education  was  made  by  either  the  constitution  it  has  gained  a  firm  footing,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
or  ^e  statute,  yet  the  execution  of  the  law  was  in  better  classes  is  in  its  favor. 

many  States  dilatory  and  inefiective.  The  Constitu-  The  administration,  organization,  and  support  of 
tionof  Ohio,  of  1802,  emoincd  that  ^^  schools  and  the  schools  ultimately  depend  upon  the  legislative  body 
means  of  instruction  shall  forever  be  encouraged  by  of  each  State.  In  many  States  a  Board  of  Education 
legislative  provision;"  but  it  was  twenty-three  years  has  special  charge  of  public  education,  subject,  how- 
later  that  a  general  school  law  was  passed.  In  even  ever,  to  the  control  of  the  legislature.  In  each  town 
]8d6,  Samuel  Lewis,  appointed  at  that  time  State  or  city  is  usually  a  committee,  chosen  by  its  citizens^ 
Sapeiintendent,  dedarea  that  he  found  ^^out  of  Cin-  who  nave  immediate  supcrintendcncy  of  its  schools. 
dninati  ^ere  were  no  public  schools  worthy  the  name.  Foroonvipnienoe.  each  municipality  is  frequently  divided 
practically  open  to  rich  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  or  into 'sections  called  '"districts,"  and  the  children  living 
the  organized  schoq)  districts  were  without  school-  in  each  district  ordinarily  attend  its  schools.  These 
houses,  and  that  not  one-third  of  the  whole  number  geographical  divisions  are  less  frequent  in  cities  than 
would  DO  appndsed  at  $50  each."  But  the  labors  for  m  the  country.  In  some  States,  as  Florida,  each 
three  years  of  the  superintendent  partially  removed  county  forms  a  school  district  Schools  are  in  general 
these  evils,  and  the  system  of  public  education  has  divided  into  the  graded  and  the  ungraded.  The  basis 
become  well  established  througn  the  agcncv  of  the  of  the  division  of  graded  schools  is  advancement  in 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Indiana,  in  its  Constitu-  the  studies.  Three  grades  are  commonly  recognized, 
tion  of  1816,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Jjcgislature  "  to  known  as  the  primary,  the  grammar  (a  term  that  has 
provide  by  law  for  a  general  sjrstcm  of  education,  as-  ceased  to  represent  the  fitting  school  lor  college),  and 
cending  in  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  the  high.  The  high-school  prepares  the  student  fo» 
a  State  university,  where  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  college,  or  affords  an  education  in  the  advanced  English^ 
equally  open  to  all."  The  first  school  law  was  passed  branches ;  the  grammar  offers  the  ordinary  English 
in  1821,  but  so  ineffective  was  it  that  in  1840  the  studies;  the  primary  provides  instruction  in  the  ele-, 
schools  of  Indiana  were  inferior  to  those  of  most  ments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
States.  The  law  of  1848,  providing  for  a  system  of  The  course  in  each  school  usually  occupies  four  years, 
fiie  schools,  and  the  law  of  1855  resulted  in'enlarg-  although  usage  differs  not  only  in  different  States,  but 
ing  the  amount  of  instruction  and  in  improving  its  also  in  acUoining  towns  of  the  same  State.^  Graded 
quality.  The  first  general  school  law  of  Illinois  was  schools  are  seldom  found  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
passed  in  1825,  but  it  was  not  till  1854  and  1855  that  sparee  population  does  not  permit  the  division  of 
a  thorough  organization  of  common  schools  was  made,  pupils  into  schools  of  different  degrees  of  proficiency. 
Above  most  Western  States,  Michigan  was  favored  in  In  the  ungraded  school  aU  branches  may  be  taught, 
haying  among  the  framers  of  its  first  constitution  and  Teachers  are  examined  in  respect  to  their  qualifications 
its  early  legislators,  graduates  of  the  academies  and  bv  the  school  committee,  and  their  schools  are  inspected 
colleges  of  the  E^t  The  Constitution  of  1835  ordains  also  by  them.  The  changes  of  teachers  are  frequent, 
itke  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruc-  and,  together  with  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils, 
tion ;  devotes  the  proceeds  of  all  land  grants  for  edu-  form  a  principal  hindrance  to  the  highest  usenilness 
cation  to  educational  jjurposes ;  directs  that  a  common   of  the  schools. 

school  be  maintained  in  each  school  district  for  three  Schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers, 
months  each  year,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  lly       ed  normal  schools,  are  established  in  every 

of  a  State  University.  These  provisions  were  at  once  i  ua  t  jpt  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Nevada.  In  the 
carried  into  effect    The  provision  of  the  Cor        \        V,  oiAtes  there  are  no  less  than  207,  with  1400 

of  Iowa,  of  1846,  relating  to  education,  is  sku  »  and  40,000  pupils.    The  larger  number  aro 
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nipported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  StBt«  in  which  the?  Cuolina,  ud  Alabun^  whiefa    dknr  mA  tmAm 

are  located'  and  seTcrnl  are  organised  in  connection  amonnU  varying  from  C87  to  $19  for  eror  moDth'i 

with  the  school  svstems  of  dtiea     The  course  of  atndy  servioe.     Table  IL  pnamtB  «  Hnenl  new  of  tk 

oocupieH  two  or  three  years.  oondition  of  pnblio  eduoatioii  in  ue  United  Suiei. 
For  the  Gnandal  euppoTt  of  schools,  dependence  is       The  legal  school  age  Tariea  in  the  difecot  8Udea 


permanent  funds  arc  mainly  deriv^  from  tjie  sale  of  8  to  14.    There  are  no  1m>  than  16  dificnnt  riuo) 

{lublic  lands.     In  May,  1 785,  the  Congress  of  the  Con-  axes,     ^e  total  Khool  popnlatioQ  of  the  Cnittd 

ederation  vot«d  to  reserve  in  the  ' '  western  territory ' '  ^tes  exceeds  fifteen  miUione,  of  irhom  tf^tlr  wen 

"lot  No.  16  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  ihaa  one-half  are  enrolled  in  the  pi^ic  Meek,  bit 

of  public  schools. "     The  ordinance  of  1787,  concerning  the  avera^  daily  attendanoe  is  oiur  about  oaHUri 

thegovemmentof  the  "territory  northwest  of  the  river  of  the  entire  school  jMltnlation.     In  sfewStikitf- 

Ohio,"  affirmed  the  duty  of  providing  for  education,  tendance  for  a  oertain  lime  eech  yeer  ie eampahoR. 

The  newer  Sutes  especially  as  well  as  Connecticut,  of  There  are  neariy  200,000  pnUic  schook,  leaj|^% 

the  older,  have  large  lunda  derived  from  the  lands  lliua  newrly  300,000  teaehers,  ebmit  two-thiida  of  lAoa  n 

reserved.     In  1836  the  United  States  distributed  its  women.     In  the  Sonthem  State*  a  divirioB  of  lAiA 

surplus  revenue  among  the  several  States,  and  many  of  w  made  between  white  and  cokned  childpcB. 
them  have,  under  the  name  of  the  "United  States       Not  till  the  last  qnarterof  the  ^j^teenlh  enM 

Deposit Fand,"appliedthcirpTo^ortion to thesupport  waa  the  opinion  coirent  diet  ciils  MthieqaindM 

of  the  public  schools.     In  certam  newer  States  and  deserved  an  education  etinallywidt  the  bCQV.    AtM^ 

Territoriea  2  lota  of  land  from  the  36  in  each  town  are  as  1770  the  oonuoon  sdioolsof  OoniMctieat  vmrni 

reserved  for  the  BOppoTt  of  schools.     The  permanent  to  every  child,  but  the  stodiea  of  the  finale  pOrtM 

school  fund  of  28  States  in  1875  was  {81,486,158;  of  were  hardly  as  advaDoed  as  those  of  the  msla    Ik 

30  States  in  1876,  $97,227,909;  of  26  States  in  1877,  Moravian  school  at  Bethlehem,  Ph.,  sad  ihii  sisdwf 


opened  at  Medfoid,  Mass.,  in 
first  instatntionB  designed  for  t 
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designed  for  the  anperior  iaa 


$100,138,348;  of  32  States'in  1878,  $106,138,348  ;  and 

of30State3inl879,$110,264,434.  The  largest  proper- ^ ^ 

tion,  however,  of  the  support  of  public  schools  is  de-  of  young  women,  but  they  were  of  private  ot^a^^^ 

rived  from  taxation.     Table  I.  represents  the  amount  In  1784 girisin  Boston  were  admitted ontytoaoedM 

thus  raised,  ds  well  as  the  total  income,  in  each  State  "writing  schools,"  in  which  penmanship,  nadiu,al 

and  Territoiy  in  1881,  the  total  income  for  all  being  ipeUing  were  taught.     These  eohools  were  k«pt%Ai 

$88,142,088.  public  school  teacheis  between  the  forenooB  ud  si*- 

Hie  annual  cost  of  education  to  each  scholar  enrolled  noon  sesnona  of  the  boys'  eohoola     FiTevesiskiii; 

varies  irom  about  four  dollars  to  more  than  sixteen  dol-  sirls  were  admitted  to  oeitain  of  the  pobde  sehaik 

lars.    The  cost  is  much  less  than  in  the  public  schools  Bat  it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  school  for  thdr  nshs- 

of  England  of  similar  grade.     The  comnensation  of  tion  in  the  "  higher  departments  of  scaenee  sad  ila» 

teachers  varies  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  education  tore ' '  was  established.     Before  (he  dose  of  d     " 

of  each  pupil,  in  the  different  States.     The  avenge  teenth  century,  however,  provii ' 

fiay  of  inate  teachers  a  month,  in  the  District  of  Co-  had  been  made  in  most  towns  f< 

umbia,  is  $89 ;  in  Nevada  and  Ariiona,  $84 ;  in  Cal-  girls,  especially  in  the  snnuner,  i 

ifomia,  $82  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  $74  ;  in  Massachusetia,  branches.    Prom  1840  to  1880  the  ■ ,^ 

$67 ;  of  female  teacbera  in  the  same  States,  $62,  $83,  tnnides  for  their  edncation  wis  rapid.     It  esa  is  (■■ 

$68,  $66,  $42,  $33.     The  smallest  remuneration  is  eral  be  sud  that  at  the  present  tune  the  adrMAga 

afforded  in  Lonimana,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  North  afforded  them  in  the  pnblio  sdiool  an  eqinl  to  IMi 
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, , .-„. r —  c. ar  grades 

Jxitli  Moraa  nsaallr  attend  the  same  Hchool,  and  liseinH 
n  nuii^  lugb  Bcnools,  ahhoiiKh  the  dineion  < 


dwt  bojB  eqjoy.    In  the  primary  and  grammar  grades 
f  w'gh 


•eboola  into  tiioae  for  imjb  and  those  for  girls        

fi«qtient  than  a  correaponding  divisioQ  of  schoob  of  a 
loirar  grade. 

Hie  direct  reUgions  teaching  given  in  the  public 

mStool  IB  sliKht     It  is  not  permitted  to  exc«»l  the 

Tuading  of  the  Bible^  prayer,  and  devotional  Hinging. 

No  tectanan  instruction  is  allowed.     In  the  schoola  of 

cities,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population 

■uM.  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  omitted.     The 

<  of  most  States  rcouire  the  teaching  of 

-■      ,1      in  only  a  few  schools  is  direct  instruction 

u  iu  practical  ethics.     It  is,  however,  usually 

■  ered  t£e  duty  of  the  teacher  to  emphasiie  moru 

» in  nitb  intellectual  discipline. 

i       uw  uua»  resulta  of  the  pubbo  school 

-9  be         1  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 

J  old  Rod  over  can  read.     Dlit- 


eraOT  is  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  States,  owing 
to  their  proportionally  large  colored  population.  In 
seTeral  ot  tbem  about  one-third  of  those  ten  years  of 

Se  and  over  cannot  read.  In  most  other  States  less 
on  5  per  cent,  are  unable  to  read.  In  California  it 
is  5. 62 ;  in  Connecticut,  3. 37 ;  in  MassachuaettB,  4, 24 ; 
in  Minnesota,  2.63;  in  Ohio,  2.71;  in  Pennsylvania, 
3.41 ;  and  in  Nebraska,  the  lowest  peroentage,  1.73, 

The  public  school  system  is  based  upon  the  piinciolc 
that  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  are  tlie 
foundation  of  altepublia  The  Constitution  of  Rhode 
Island  affirms  that  "the  difFiision  of  knowledge,  ax 
well  as  of  virtue,  among  the  people  being  essentuj  to 
the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  promote  pubho 
schools,  and  to  adopt  all  means  which  they  may  deem 
neceaaaiy  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  people  the  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  education,"  The  gen- 
eral principles  of  common  schools  are  well  enunciated 
by  a  leading  educator,  Horace  Mann;    "Under  our 
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repablTcan  goyemment,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mini-  property  leas  devdoped,  we  might  have 

mum  of  education  can  never  be  less  than  such  aa  is  conquermg  Ameriea  from  the  natiTeB,  but  nofloodiqf 

fmfficient  to  qualify  each  citizen  for  the  civil  and  social  peaceful  settlers  spreading  the  arts  of  pen  aad  qf 

duties  he  will  have  to  discharge  :  such  an  education  as  civilization  over  the  eontiiieuL     *' We  ere  inddnrf.*' 

teaches  the  individual  the  great  laws  of  bodily  health,  says  Sir  Heniy  Somiier  Maine,   **lo  tbe  gfifuKnlf 

as  qualities  for  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties  ;  as  is  absolute  En^iahfiwrnofownerJup  fig  airii  an  achiwi 

indispensable  for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  or  a  ment  as  the  coltivation  of  the  mmci  Nnrth  Amfrin" 

juror ;  as  is  necessary  for  the  voter  in  municipal  and  But  what  the  European  aettlen  liad  eaoped  fiea  H 

m  national  affairs ;  and,  finally,  as  is  reauired  for  the  home  they  found  in  full  viffor  in  Amenoa.    Wki 

faithful  and  conscientious  discnarge  of  all  those  duties  Columbus  landed  at  San  Suvador,  ttieooDtbiatm 

which  devolve  upon  the  inheritor  of  a  portion  of  the  in  the  hands  of  communiiifaiL     ErefyAmetioui  pMoki 

sovereignty  of  this  great  Republic. ' '  from  the  Esquimaux  of  the  remote  North  to  tlieiC 


The  literature  of  the  history  of  common  school  edacation  ,^'i^l^Hir^l^^^  f^  .      yv      f 

in  America  is  at  ouce  immense  and  meagre.    No  general  }^  wmmon,  the  D^rest  approach  to  a  anbtfifmanar 

work  exists,  though  one  is  now  contemplated.    The  reports  *and  Deing  the  ezclUfflVe  right  of  tbe  pefBDDWlM 

of  State  and  town  committees  contain  a  vast  deal  of  informal  a  crop  to  gather  the  hanrest,  and  eren  tliat 

lion  relating  to  both  fact  and  theory,  but  they  still  remain  only  m  BOme  caaOB.     And  in  Spite  of  all  tba 

uncollected  and  uncollated.    Of  these  reports  those  of  effected  by  European  conqnest,  oommmdaB  w..^ 

Horace  Mann    Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  ^^q  ^^  ^f  ^fy  g^  Ij^^^  ^f  ^„  aborimnea  vhe  bi 

Education.  1837-1848,  are   specially  valuable.     Barnard's  •    ^,  ^^JL  /g  21  tTj.^?j^aLt ^Z^  ^^V^f^.  .^ "! 

Journal  o}  Education,  whichTas  riached  its  30th  yolume,  1?  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  "*«  Umted  StatoB ;  and  a  Ajfm^d 

though  somewhat  defective  and  desultory  in  method,  con-  ^^^  SW™  arrangements  Uk  Uie  VlUagea  fiOB  JfaUl 

tains  an  immense  amount  of  matter  concerning  education  southward  piobamy  WOOkl  ahow  tbat  thlB  BSlMQl 

not  only  in  America  but  also  in  all  countries.    A  general  land  tenure  Still  perpetoates  ItaeLT  then  aboi 
index  is  now  in  preparation  which  will  render  its  treasures       Dr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  tO  whose  invertUltioai  m 

more  accessible.    The  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  this  field  America  owes  muoL  Hivvi^  ^fkwmmitm 

<:k>mmissioner  of  Education,  a  most  useful  Bureau  estab-  ohftriinn«»  in*/»  tiirnp  immtia    AMnwilSn*  «a  ^i>^-i :- 

lished  in  1867,  present  valuible  statistics  concerning  the  ^SiJSl^^l^^iw^SSS^Ll^i^^ 

progress  and  condition  of  education  in  each  of  the  States.  cmllMtlon  they  had  readhed     The  filit  ^}f^ 

fleveral  volumes  relating  to  education  in  America  have  consists  Ot  those  who  uT^   DY  buntliy  anaUM. 

been  published  in  Europe.    Amonsr  them  may  be  name<l  without  horticulture.     The  tniid  and  hubsit  laflUa 

Fraser's  Report  on  the  Common  School  System  of  the  United  the  village  Indians,  who  Hred  ohiefly  Ij^^ie  eakanrf 

StaUs  and  Province  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (London,  the  soil.     The  Seoond  are  tlie  intennedSate  aOim.lkl 

1866) ;  Laveleye's  L*Initructiondu  Peuple  (Paris) ;  VJn-  obtained  a  suhsistenoe  in  both  wajB.     Tlie  Mmm 

structton  Pnhltque  aux  Etats  Urns,  by  the  French  Com-  _._  r^„-,j    ^i»  -w*««m*   ^^\^  :.. J^  -i-  *^i "      ^i? 

missioner,  Hippeau,  and  the  American  School  System,  by  J^  found  of  course,  only  in  Bpmd|y  aettled  ngm, 

F.  Adams.  (c.  F.  T.)     ^om  which  it  drew  a  scnntyaabautmoe ;  aa  BMuphw 

bein^  the  yall^  of  the  Columbia,  that  AamoBm 

COMMUNISM,  in  America  as  elsewhere^  is  of  officma  gentium^  where  the  abundant  rapplr  of  U 
AaaV  1  vt  ^^^  types.  The  first  is  the  ijnmitive,  support^  a  rather  dense  and  not  uncivimiea  puwh 
otss  Am  ^^^6^^^i^6  ^n<l  tribal  type,  which  char-  tion.  The  village  Indians  were  found  in  AriaonaiMr 
ed.  (p.  211  acterizes  the  less  advanceu  portions  of  the  Mexico,  Mexico,  and  especially  Central  Amcriakdbi 
Edin.  ed.).  human  race  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  population  growing  in  derau^  and  riaing  to  Vgbr 
of  which  traces  and  reminiscences  exist  oven  stages  in  social  development  the  ^^lihtir  aootkAe 
among  civilized  races.    This  communism  has  its  origin  locality. 

in  the  gradual  development  of  society  from  the  familpr      Among  the  tribes  wlwsh  lived  by  1 
-(the  institute  of  the  affections)  to  the  state  (the  insti-  were  the  Ojibwas  in  Wisoonain,  thb  ^^mm 
tute  of  rights),  a  development  which  in  most  cases  has  Perces  and  other  tribes  of  the  O  fc» 

been  checked  before  reaching  its  goal.    That  rule  of  Blackfeet  and  most  of  the  Indiana  o&        t  tt 
common  ownership,  which  is  right  enough  within  the  Whatever  they  took  was  thrown  into  feu  ^ 

family,  is  carried  over  into  the  new  community,  in  and  divided  each  day  acoordi       to  ^ 

which  it  has  no  proper  place.     It  corresponds  to  that  families.     Elxcept  in  the  Go.u  ti       r, 

sentiment  of  personal  regard  for  the  chief,  as  father  of  dians  lived  in  separate  i       n       w  i        uid 
the  kindred,  which  in  tribal  forms  of  society  is  the  communitv  houses.    Hie  v;  v  i 

rudimcntar>'  anticipation  of  loyalty  to  the  law  and  Indians  who  lived  only  nait^jw/      u  j 

reverence  for  its  authorized  agencies.  eluded  the  Iroquob  in  New  xoia^        .  _  jwl 

The  first  European  settlers  of  America  came  hither  Vir^nia,  the  Creeks  in  Qeor]       tab        rkc 
irom  communities  out  of  which  this  primitive  commu-  consm,  the  Mandans  and  Minne"  ,x  ■. 

nism  had  been  extirpated  by  the  influence  of  the  ci\nl  souri.  and  the  Maricopas  and  ,^  xj^ 

law.     The  nations  which  they  represented  already  had  All  tnese  built  viUage  lu  semh— ^  uk  wnitaui 

accepted  the  institution  of  private  property  as  the  large  body  of  people.    Tj        i  ^         k 

norpaal  mode  of  ownership,  and  had  emancipated  the  allelograms,  constructed  ui  Im         ^  j^ 

individual  from  those  restraints  upon  his  activity  in  ^rass,  and  straw.    The  1  ua 

the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  happiness  which  existed  in  circular  in  form,  roofed  wibu  j      „a  . 

primitive  society.     To  this  fact  we  owe,  in  good  part,  cultivated  maize,  and  g  y         Jk 

the  magnificent  display  of  human  energy  which  has  a  common  stock.     In  su     ^  ^m 
brought  the  new  world  to  its  present  stage  of  devel-  cultivated  its  own  patch,  \      .\       <vi 
opment  as  regards  occupation  and  civilization.     Had  elusive  possession  of  tibe^        1  u 
America  been  laid  open  to  the  nations  of  Western  under  this  advance  to  privMc 
Kurope  at  a  time  when  the  forms  of  European  societv  of  the  whole  village  were  at  t 
were  less  mobile  and  adaptable,  and  the  conception  or   hers.    This  was  ejected  by 
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"law  of  hospitality,"  which  required  that  food  should  0/ £*(«>,  edited  bj  Horatio  Hale  (Philadelphia,  1883).  AIs» 

be  let  before  every  visitor  who  entered  house  or  wig-  ^-  H.  Bancroft's  Native  Jtaee*  0/  the  Paeifie  Statu;  Pro£. 

«am,  at  whatever  hour  of  the  day.  imif  *'*^*'*  ■'^"**'**  Proptrty,  Chapter  IX  (London, 

The  oommiuiity  houses  of  the  third  group  were  '* 
padUoo  of  adobe  or  of  stone.  Some  of  these  still  rn,„  ^„^^3  «,„.  „»  .  •  ^i.  ,1.  ..  . 
exist  and  are  in  use  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  the  most  ,„i^!>,,^™  ^  i.  j**T^^ST  !t  ^^a^^*®**"^ 
Mtdble  bemg  that  of  the  ZuSis.  Others  remain  as  Ma^t^Lv-WJ^^  .Trtl*^  by  the  reflectiye  and 
Ae  monuments  of  a  past  dviliiation  in  the  forests  of  w  If  fw.^^  ^v  *^  ^^x^.  wlio  have  not  been 
Yucatan.  Such  ba/iack-like  structures  constituted  Kv^^fi^"'^**^f*^«8.  but  who  have  tak^^^^ 
thedty  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  SpanUh  inva-  Z  PJl.^S^L,^''*^  distmguishcs  itself  mto 
rion.  Those  at  l/xmal,  in  Central  Amenca,  are  the  *T'l«!!?i,Tu^  A  *^  ao?epts  communism  not 
most  carious  and  imposing  of  these  ruined  pueblos.  !f„LSf«„Tii'?A'  ?l"™??  ^t}'^  "*  ^^V^^"' 
A>  to  the  industrial^nomies  of  these  vilkge  In-  ^fS?  f„fl  ?  *^^'  "*  ?v^^l^^'^l!^l  ^S?  » 
dittia,  we  know  little  more  than  is  indicated  ^  their  f^^^  influence,  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thejr 
Mmmon  dwellings.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  fK? aISi.?^^'"'^'  "  ^»'^«cjias  well  obseived, 
mch  houses  have  been  found,  coiiJmiinism  has  been  .,m^«fW^HT'^"°"^'il*^*Tv''*^'i'^?'j'''?'^ 
finmd  to  be  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  those  who  ihU  TK^  IT^j  1  *""**  ^^^^  they  think  desur- 
live  m  them.  And  the  Indiiiis  of  the  pueblos  of  7:t  ^o«»?ndc'a«8'egardcominuni«n  as  the  only- 
New  Mexico  "  still  hold  their  lands  in  common,  with  ?i„  .&«"[  '''™*°,  ¥®'  t^^e  only  mea^  of  escape 
•  ponessoiy  right  in  each  to  cultivate  land,  so  long  as  ;™™  tneselfishnessand  the  oovetousness  which  they  be- 
the  individual  diooses  to  occupy  it."  iieve  to  be  the  root-evU  of  human  society     Theyad- 

The  existence  of  an  undeveloped   social  system   '"nJ^J^i^J'i?®  "JT'cfi^f  *^*  ^''''"°,'y- , 
among  the  aborigines  did  much  to   facilitate  Euro-      j;<^=«n'J™sm|  of  the  first  class  are  nearly  always  re- 

pean  conquest    There  was  no  coherence  among  these  ''fl*""-  t/ jjt.°!°"j^L-*™^/S?  ^•*®  monartw 

eommmiistic  tribes,  who  still  rested  social  relatwns  on  oroers— Buddhist  Mid  Chnstian.    Of  these  we  have  de. 

kmahip  and  not  on  proximity,  and  therefore  were  in-  T  J^  ?"  w"  v\  'u  Ag>enca,  except  die  PauHst, 

fl^MUe  of  huw   and   effective   organisation.    The  w'^ded  m  New  Yorkby  Father  Hwker  for  the  con- 

nearast  appioadi  to  this  was  the  confederaqr  of  the  '**!!"'*  of  American  Protestants  to.Catholicism.    But 

ArteoB,  wSh  the  large  dependency  of  conquered  tribes,  ^^,  ^^^  «^5  tranrferrcd  to  Amen^n  soil  every  not- 

aod  that  of  the  six  nations  of  the  Iroquois,  held  to-  *™*'  TO  ""^  *^«  ?"™?"  Catholic  Church :  the  most 

r flier  by  the  cross  organization  based  on  cdmmunity  remarkable  m  its  .^jnencan  activities  bcmg  that  great 

theaamotofemorcwitof  arms.    For  similar  reasoii  3"***'  "^    fJ^^^  ^^•'•''•^'  "^^'^  cfplored  the  wil- 

tlien  was  a  great  want  of  individuality,  a  great  re-  dernesses  of  North  Amenca  and  created  tne  Republic 

imasion  of  pirsonal  force.     Communism  creltes  irre-  °S  Sf™^^?  ^Y"  ''*"'''®  '"**«™^  '"  *•»«  southern  half 

■MtiMe  power  to  punish  dissent  or  independence  of  °^*''\?°?*'°®''^         •*.,•• 

opinion.  '  And  this  power  easily  passes  into  the  hands  .  ^^  Protestant  expenments  at  religious  communism 

rf  a  few  peiw)ns,  to  be  used  by  tliem  for  any  purpose  Amenca   has   more  abounded  thwi   any  European 

they  mw  choose,  however  narrow  and  selfish  tVeir  ^V^^-,   The  fiwt  great  group  of  these  is  of  German 

afana.  The  chief,  tW  priest,  the  medicine  man  amounted  origin  the  memben  of  the  commumties  being  German 

to  more  than  puke  opinion  in  such  a  form  of  society.  ,?^JwT.w^'^!f  »^i'?7(!,%iT  i"^",!°'f^  ^^  ''"* 

They  we  able  to  infect  substanrial  annoyance,  aiid    i^fffv^ff t.??i?'"*' ^^^^H*^^pTv'^*2'*  "j  ^"^"^^ 
»«.«,«r<>^n»  t\,^«^\,  »),<>»»»<.»,..,;»»'<.  ^i.i^\Xft\.^  iierot  tliese  was  the  commumty  of  Dutch  and  German 


■  are  able  to  inflict  substantial  annoyance,  and  ,,^,  ^etv^lZS^^Cr^  ^         -^    i/t^^x.      ^ri 

suffering,  through  the  community's  contyl  of  the  Vfu^^fif?  ^^  *M  T^J^^^  "v  ^*^\  nu  ^^™?" 

whole  property    In  the  last  resort  they  will  cut  off  fer^Jf-rJ^x'^fe**'  '*  ^^^  ^**^  "^  Chesapeake 

the  mail's  S«pe  and  water ''  according  to  the  threat  H.t^/iV^tt'"  w^'        •  ^rPtr-M^""****"  P^  ^Kk^"? 

-   -     -^^  ■■  jers..  W  this  riason  it  is  felt  Z (Ui^liZrjfJ^t" }l£iT,?^'.„ fe^^,  "^ 


o  the  level  of  American  citizenship  have  been  ^""'Si:";  "'  ''i""'"^""''"'''.  •""."""'.'J'"''^"""'/. 

«x»ii>panied  by  plans  for  the  aasimUation  of  their  land  2<'"ll^^^'^8' '°  W^^^  ^'"l  A°  f  ^'^°^ :  tP  *« 

tenure  to  that  if  the  rest  of  the  country.    At  the  ^^1*-^^  ni?"""'"Yi,'?**l'Iwr*  n  ^"^  •?  ^^ 

Mme  time  it  is  felt  that  any  sudden  and  coinplete  tran-  ?*!^^- '."*""'  '?  If^l  'a^^^  ^jf'  Community  of  the 

rition  of  this  sort  would  be  accompanied  by  great  J^iP'^jJ^  sect  established  m  Gennany  m  1<14H),  as 

dangers.    To  prevent  the  land-speculators  from  getting  J,"^,??,^!?"**  "1*^1  ''f^'^F''^^  ^^"^  through 

pos^on  of  the  Indian's  holding,  it  is  propo^  fur-  ^"'i^^^'l^'^ff^y  *^,?  ^amisards,  and  transferred 

tliCTto  make  his  knds  inahenablelbr  fifty  y4ais.  to  Amenca  in  184b,  settlmg.  firet  near  Buffalo,  but  lu 

'  '  .1855  removing  to  Amana  in  Iowa ;   ^0)  the  Betlic! 

See  Dr,  Lewis  H.  Monjan's  lettert  on  the  Iroquoii.  in  the  community  in  Missouri,  with  a  colony  in  Oregon,  off  - 

Aaterican  Review  for  1847 ;  his  League  of  the  Iroquoi*  shoots  ot  a  secession  from  the  Harmony  Society ;  and 

Q861) ;  hia  Ancient  Soeietj/,  or  Setearchet  on  the  Lina  of  (7)  the  communi^  of  Swedish   pietists,  founded  at 

Mmman  Progrete  from  Savagery  through  Barbaritmto  Civ-  Bishop  Hill,  in  Illinois,  in  1846,  and  finally  dissolved 

«iM«to»  (New  York,  1879);  his  paper  on  Syetem  of  Con.  in  1860-^2.     All  these  societies,  except  perhaps  tho 

gg?^i*i»  'VK^^fe^^y-  ?.*''«  Smuheonuin  ContrtbuUpn,  to  ]^  ^ave  common  characteristics  traceable  to  the  influ- 

Mnwmeaae^  Vol  2L  VII.  i  nia  article  on  Montezuma' s  Dinner.  ^_  '    _r    t^u^u   -d-u  rni         ^n     r*!.^.   .,..'i 

%^^rS^  Am^iHMn  Review  tor  April,  1876;  his  arl  ence.of  Jakob  Bohme.     Thev  aU  either  proscribe 

Ma  on  tiM  A*Mueiur€  of  the  American  Aboriffines,  in  damage,  OF  treat  it  as  an  mfenor  and  less  perfect 

VflLLofJbAi        iSmafdopadia;  and  The  Iroquois  Book  Btsite  oonoeded  to  human  frailty.     Stnctly  cehbate 
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were  the  community  of  Kelpius,  that  oi  Ephrata,  ei\}oy  a  varying  degree  of  prqaperi^.  ^Ab  a  nh 
and  the  Harmony  Society.  The  latter  became  so  in  the  members  do  not  work  baidL  Fanmng  is  Uie  nn- 
1807,  after  two  years  of  community  life  in  the  married  cipal  business,  but  mann&ctorea  on  a  maD  aoue  m 
state,  the  younger  members  taking  the  lead  in  the  practised.  Each  oommunity  ia  indepeadait  of  tin 
change.  A  great  revival  of  community  zeal,  as  well  rest  financially.  The  membership  ia  leaB  than  2500, 
as  religious  fervor,  was  the  immediate  result  The  and  thev  own  nearly  50,000  aiO'ea  of  land. 
secession  of  1832,^  which  cost  them  a  third  of  their  The  nrst  religious  oommonity  of  porehr  Aowma 
members,  moved  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  their  origin  was  the  Hopedale  commnnity,  finmaedhfBer. 
new  community  underwent  a  gradual  decline, — ^tho  AcUn  Ballon  in  1841,  on  a  fann  near  Meodon,  ia-lfai- 
Bcthcl  community,  mentioned  above,  bein^  a  mere  sachusetts.  It  set  before  it  no  lees  an  olgeot  than  ik 
remnant  in  a  new  neld.  The  Zoar  commumty  nassed  complete  conversion  of  sodety  to  the  piindphi  cf 
from  compulsory  celibacy  to  the  toleration  or  mar-  Christian  socialism.  It  was  at  onoe  a  Chnstian  dnch 
riage  in  1828-30,  and  the  Inspired  always  have  toler-  and  an  industrial  communi^.  Its  memben  me 
ated  it  as  a  less  j)crfect  form  of  life,  and  require  the  sundered  fi^m  the  world  hj  the  prohibtdon  of  votia| 
sanction  of  inspu-ation  in  each  case.  Even  in  these  office-holding,  and  the  reawtanoe  of  evil  by  torn  of 
communities,  however,  marriage  is  no  more  than  tol-  any  kind.  Tnis  last  feature  led  Mr.^  Emeraon  to  m- 
erated,  and  the  family  relations  arc  treated  as  carnal  tion  it  to  Mr.  Carlyle  as  the  moat  original  oontribote 
and  secular,  in  contrast  to  the  ties  of  community  America  had  made  to  the  world'a  wealth  of  ideu.  B 
brotherhood.  In  Zoar  the  sexes  are  kept  apart  in  lasteduntill857,  bat  proved  at  last  a  oompletottkR. 
everv  way  possible,  and  no  man  is  permitted  to  marry  At  first  it  was  purely  oommnniatio,  bat  in  the  hopetf 
until  he  has  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year.  attracting  persons  of  some  meana,  a  joint^tock  nMB 
In  their  arrangement  as  to  ])roperty  all  these  socio-  was  substituted.  The  person  who  proposed  da 
ties  are  purely  communistic,  aimm^  m  this  to  repro-  chanj^e  afterwards  employed  it  to  break  np  the  con- 
duce the  condition  of  things  which  existed  in  the  munity,  by  getting  a  minority  of  this  stock  into  Ul 
Church  of  Jerusalem  after -the  day  of  Pentecost  own  hands.  But  while  it  Listed,  it  was  a  ramaifayi 
(Acta  iv.  34;  V.  11).  In  point  of  prosperity  thev  instance  of  an  honest  effort  to  realise  a  great  idea 
vary  a  good  deal :  the  Harmony  Society  being  much  Four  years  later  was  formed  the  Ctomnmnity  of  Ai 
the  richest,  although  it  has  had  to  sustain  numerous  Perfectionists,  anothernatiYe form  of  religipaa 


lawsuits  b\'  members  withdrawing  from  the  com-  nism,  and  the  least  reputable  of  the  series  It  nf 
munity.  The  rights  of  a  member  expelled  ^m  the  organized  at  Putney,  in  Vermont,  by  John  H.  Nm 
Society  have  not  oeen  tested.  a  preacher  in  the  great  revival  which  cnlminatw  ii 

''The  Millennial  Church  or  United  Society  of  Be-  1837.  He,  with  many  others,  had  bee:nn  to  ncMk 
lievers,  commonly  cdled 'ShsJcers,'*' might  Declassed  the  dutv  of  attaimng  Christisn  perfection  tmo^gk 
with  these  German  Behmenists  on  many  accounts,  a  comDlete  emancipation  from  selfishnesB^  and  nd 
Their  founder,  Ann  Lee.  while  a  resident  of  Manches-  reached  the  conclusion  that  monogamous  maima 
ter^  in  England,  had  belonged  to  a  peculiar  religious  and  private  property  were  insdtations  rooted  ia  «- 
society,  which  probably  was  one  of  those  started  in  fishness.  The  discovery  of  his  principles  and  pndin 
England  by  the  disciples  of  Bbhme  and  Jane  Leade  led  to  disturbances  which  oompelled  his  emimtMBi 
and  which  were  influenced  by  the  Camisards.  What  1848,  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  which,  with  a  branoi  at  Wal- 
of  theolo^  there  is  in  Shakerism — ^their  notions  of  a  Uncord,  Conn.,  remained  the  seat  of  the  eammmtj 
female  pnnciple  in  the  godhead;  that  the  first  man  untd  itgaveupitsol^ectiopablepractioesinooDeeaoa 
was  male  and  female  in  one  person  ;  of  marriage  as  a  to  a  ^neral  agitation  against  ihese  in  1879.  Up  to 
state  inconsistent  with  Christian  perfection — is  a  the  time  of  change,  every  woman  in  the  <wi»iMMiy 
detritus  of  Behmenism.  The  society  was  gathered  had  been  regarded  as  the  wife  of  evenr  — »  m  k 
first  in  1774,  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  organized  as  a  Sexual  intercourse  had  been  regnlatea  hf  eotda 
church  in  1787,  and  assembled  into  community  life  in  esoteric  rules,  which  seem  to  have  1>»4  the  dosbb 
1792.  It  has  a  few  members  who  live  in  the  world,  object  of  prausing  hunan  atirpiciiltare,  and  the  pn- 
under  the  inspection  of  the  ministry  of  the  commu-  vention  of  speciaJ  attachments  among  the  BMBiMn 
nities.  The  society  regards  itself  as  a  kind  of  spiritual  of  the  community.  At  the  time  of  the  dinohilioB,  a 
priesthood,  serving  imi)ortant  purposes  in  that  econ-  large  proportion  of  the  members  entered  the  muiU 
omy  of  salvation  by  which  all  fallen  spirits  are  to  be  state,  and  a  joint-stock  partnenship  was  sobstitBted&f 
restored  to  Grod.     As  its  members  are  strictly  celi-   communism. 


the  hands  of  the  ministers  and  elders,  who  are  not  communities  of  the  religious  type.  The  Cfaonsh  of  thi 
chosen  by  the  community  and  who  give  no  account  of  Latter-Day  Saints  sometimes  is  nlanaod  here,  busiw 
their  stewardship.  Vacancies  in  tneir  numbers  are  of  certain  co-oneradve  arrangements,  bat  incmreetlf. 
filled  by  the  surviving  members,  and  complete  obedi-  The  apostles  or  that  body  apjieal  very  strong  totM 
ence  to  the  Lead,  as  these  authorities  are  called,  is  an  passions  for  private  and  espeaally  landed  property,  m 
especial  point  of  Shaker  ethics.  These  select  trustees  addressing  the  poorer  dawes  in  Ehirope,  fiwn  whoa 
to  manage  the  property  and  care-takers  to  direct  the   th^  draw  their  recruits. 

work,  and  remove  or  transfer  these  at  their  ))leasure.  Whatever  may  be  tme  of  the  uiflnenoe  of  thi 
Persons  who  attain  to  full  membership  by  signing  the  Homan  Catholic  orders,  it  cannot  be  said  that  then 
covenant  therebv  renounce  all  claims  to  the  property  Protestant  communities  have  fonnd  in  their  comma- 
they  have  brought  into  the  community,  and  to  wages  nism  a  powerful  fiilcmm  fiom  which  to  more  ths 
for  their  labor  while  thev  remain.  But  it  is  not  world.  Their  united  influence  npon  the  ■*^1iftnal  lift 
unusual  for  members  to  abstain  from  signing.  The  is  infinitesimal — less  than  that  of  the  smallest  of  ths 
sixteen  communities,  spread  from  Maine  to  Kentucky,   American  churohea.    Bat  theiy  and  the  mtmhi  have 
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flolred  the  conditions  upon  which  communism  can  In  the  interval  between  this  and  the  Fonrierite  move- 
maintain  itself.  The  first  of  these  is  the  presence  of  ment  came  the  memorable  experiment  at  Brook  Farm, 
flome  masterfiil  authority,  either  personal  or  official  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Channing,  and  organized  by  the 
for  the  control  of  the  membership.  Nothing  is  more  most  remarkable  group  of  men  and  women  that  ever 
notable  in  the  history  of  these  societies  than  the  part  embarked  on  such  an  undertaking.  It  had  not  a  soli- 
played  by  the  founders,  and  the  demand  iur  a  stn)n;rly  tary  condition  necessary  to  success.  It  professed  to  be 
constituted  paternal  authority  at  the  centric  The  an  attempt  to  realize  **  Christ's  idea  of  society/' but 
aeoond  reqidsite  is  some  sort  of  religious  cnthusia^sm  as  it  had  no  religious  enthusiasm  as  its  motive  power.  It 
a  motive  power.  Where  this  is  wanting,  individualism  had  no  central  authority  sufficient  to  secure  a  proper 
is  too  strong  for  the  community.  The  third  is  the  ex-  attention  to  needful  work.  Its  property  arrangements, 
dnaionof  the  family  from  the  community.  Whore  the  iiistead  of  the  simplicity  of  pure  communism^  con* 
nataral  unit  has  been  permitted  to  exist  inside  the  sisted  of  a  joint-stock  arrangement,  somewhat  similai 
artificial  unit,  it  has  proved  too  strong  for  it  Where  to  that  proposed  by  Fourier.  The  community  relation, 
it  has  been  excluded,  either  by  celibacv  or  by  some  so  far  from  dominating  every  other,  was  too  weak  t& 
fluoh  arrangement  as  that  devised  by  Mr.  Noyes — or  stand  the  first  strain.  Having;  no  proper  basis  of  its  own 
even  where  it  has  been  vigorously  and  effectively  dc-  it  fell  in  with  the  Fouriente  movement  in  the  first 
preoiated  as  profane  and  sensual — then  the  community  month  of  1844  *  but  in  1847  it  was  dis^lved  through 
aaamanagea  to  perpetuate  itself.  financial  difficulties,  yet  without  the  quarrel  which 

For  Kelpius  see  the  P^inJIfcm^Wy  for  August,  1871;  for  has  chai^tem^  evei^  other  dissoiu^^^^^  ,  .,   t,  .  i,, 

theLabadSu,J(«*ma/o/a  Voyage  Z  New  IWk  in  mUo.  ^  In  1842  the  Founente  movement  WM  at  its  height ; 

A  JoMper  Bankers  and  Pfier  Sluyter]  edited  by  H.  C.  by  1848  it  was  a  thing  of  mcmones  and  epitaphs.     In 

Marphy  (Brooklyn.  1867) ;  for  the  Ephrata  Community  see  stnetness  this  moveme&t  does  not  faU  withm  our  scope, 

the  Chrtmicon  JEpnratense,  and  Dr.  Seidensticker'H  article  as  Fourier  did  not  favor  communism,   but  common 

IntheOwUttryifoyofin^for  December,  1881;  for  the  Inspired  \n\yoT  and  common  dwellings  based  on  a  joint-stock 

« J?*^  M*^^.*'*  S'^i'^^^u"  *^tS  ^(f'^iJr*^-^"''  hUtorische  arrangement  But  it  stands  in  such  close  relation  to  the 

Theolome  (1876)  and  also  Chas.  Nordhoff 's  Communistic  So-  i.*  ,«.^  °  ^/»  ^„,  ^  «,««««;ar«fl   ♦!>«♦  U  /w>»»^4.  \^  ^»«U«rv^ 

^,^-7rT./\i^  rr^.'s^j  cfs^s^.  i-xr v^-u  iqts.  -„u:-u  :«  uistorv  01  OUT  commuuisms,  that  it  caunot  DC  ouutted. 


7/  X^^:?Sd  ^^r(Ne"wYork  i875rwhTeh  Z  ^%OTy  of  our  communbms  that  it  camiot  be  omitt^. 

dudes  all  the  later  religious  Communities  except  thoso  at  .  To  transplant  Founer  s  ideas  to  America  was  a  suffi- 

H<mda]e,    Snowhill,   and    Brocton ;   for   the   Harmony  ciently  hazardous  expenment,  and  especially  so  in  a 

CkMnetj  M6  Dr.  Aaron  Williams'   The  Harmony  Society  period  of  ^reat  religious  interest  such  as  that  in  which 

gnuabnn,  1866) ;  for  the  Oneida  Community  see  J.  II.  the  expenment  was  undertaken.     There  was  much  in 

Dyes' iRrtaryo/^m«rt^  his  denunciation  of  selfishness  as  asocial  motive-power 

*K  2L5^"^*/^iVfSt;o^^f'  *n  **f  ^"*'';"^^»<'°»  which  appealed  to  earnestly  religious  people,  who  felt 

Sl^lH^l              '  1875-1879;  for  Brocton  and  Snow-  g^rongly  tL  difference  between  tSe  actual  ^dition  of 

society  and  the  Christian  ideal.     But  his  doctrines  as  to 

Hie  foregoing  sketch  of  the  American  communities  marriage  and   his  indifference  to  religion  generally 

fimnded  on  reli^ous  views  enables  us  to  understand  the  were  equally  offensive  to  them.     These,  nowever,  were 

general  and  rapid  failure  of  commimism  of  the  second  slurred  over  by  his  American  disciples  generally,  who 

type,  £  e.,  those  which  put  this  order  of  society  before  thought  to  adopt  a  part  of  his  system  and  ignore  the 

men  as  the  only  rightful  mode  of  human  life,  but  refuse  rest.     Thev  foundea  thirty-three  communities  or  pha* 

to  aaaociate  this  conviction  with  any  >iews  as  to  the  lanxes  in  the  years  1842-53,  of  which  the  last  was  dis- 

infinite  and  the  eternal.     Of  these  secular  communities  solved   in    1855.     A   few    proceeded   strictly    upon 

in  America,  the  two  great  groups  are  the  Owenitesand  Fourier's  principles  and  methods,  and  were  fair  tests 

the  Foorierites,  but  with  these  may  be  classed  the  of  both.    The  minority  were  the  outgrowth  rather  of 

famous  oommunity  at  Brook  Farm,  and  the  Icarian  an  enthusiasm  for  his  general    ideas  of  attractive 

community  at  Nauvoo,  in  Illinois.          ^  labor  in  society  and  the  abolition  of  selfishness,  than 

Kobert  Owen  made  his  great  experiment  in  com-  of  an  exact  understanding  of  his  plans.    But  tne  ex- 

moniam  in  1824  at  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  a  village  tent  of  the  interest  in  socialist  principles  is  by  no 

which  he  purchased  of  the  Harmony  Society  when  the  means  to  be  measured  by  these  commimities  scattered 

latter  returned  to  Penns^y^lvania.   Into  this  village  there  over  the  Northern  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Iowa. 

fliieamed  a  great  multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes,  A  great  agitation  stirred  the  cities  of  America.    Leo- 

who  thought  they  would  like  the  new  experiment  tures,  de&tes,  and  conferences  on  socialism  were  the 

Nothing  that  Mr.  Owen  and  his  friends  could  do  to  order  of  the  day  between  1842  and  1847  ;  and  a  large 

defeat  the  movement  was  left  undone.    While  asking  proportion  of  the  men  who  were  to  bear  the  burden  of 

others  to  embark  their  substance  in  the  experiment,  the  war  for  the  Union,  or  to  create  American  art, 

he  took  measures  to  secure  his  own  interests  and  to  literature,  and  science,  were  enlisted  in  the  new  cm- 

get  a  return  for  his  investment.     He  ^thered  a  mis-  sade.     But  everywhere  and  under  every  sort  of  condi- 

cdlaneous  mass  of  human  material  into  the  village,  tion  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 

without  exercisinjo;  any  kind  of  discrimination.     He  The  interest  centred  in  New  York,  where  it  was 

left  the  oommunity  to  itself  for  the  first  two  years  of  sustained  by  Mr.  6reeley*s  TVtbune  and  Mr.  Brisbane's 

its  existence.    He  changed  repeatedly  the  constitution  Phalanx,    Here  the  National  Convention  was  held  in 

of  the  oommunity,  one  plan  after  another  having  1844,  under  the  presidency  of  George  Ripley,  the 

proved  worthless.      Finally  he  dissolved    the   com-  principal  founder  of  the  brook  Farm  Community, 

munity  by  selling  the  property,  in  lots,  to  private  which  had  joined  the  new  movement.     From  New 

owners.    Ten  other  communities,  modelled  on  Owen-  York  were  organized  the  two  most  important  pha- 

ite  ideas,  were  established  m  various  parts  of  the  coun-  lanxes — ^the  Sylvania,  in  Pike  co. ,  Pennsylvania,  under 

try.  but  none  of  them  lasted  more  than  a  few  years,  Mr.  Greeley's  especial  influence,  and  the  North  Ameri- 

•nd  hf  1832  the  Owenite  movement  came  to  an  end  in  can,  m  Monmouth  co. ,  New  Jersev,  under  that  of  Mr. 

America.  Brisbane.  Sylvania  was  begun  in  the  heyday  of  first  en- 
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thu»asm ;  the  North  American,  aiier  repeated  faihires,  Ocmg^em  t    t  day 

had  warned  the  Fourierites  that  their  best  men  and  their  appointed  ^       i  

utmost  efforts  were  required  to  carry  the  exijeriment  was  to  ^  aui      u^  fcy  Cw  

to  success.     Never  was  an  experiment  made  with  more  keep  the  treasut/  ou  seal,  all  i 

earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  but  the  results  proved  and  vouohers  and  tu  JLx      the  —         f  tA 

how  weak  the  bonds  which  unite  a  secular  community,  and  keeping  theoL  Hei       ud  i 

After  lasting  for  ten  years,  it  received  in  1853  its  first  the  Treasurer  of  the  Bo     i .    r  i  i 

and  perhaps  ^tal  shock,  by  the  intrusion  of  reUgious  States  on  accDunts  ihat  j        uO      i 

disagreements,  such  as  the  natural  forms  of  society  were^  however,  to  be  c  m 

have  to  sustain  constantly,  but  which  generally  prove  previous  to  paymentb    .      i       a        w 

too  much  for  the  artificial  forms.    Two  years  later  the  nmilar  wav  for  such  8i  H      ,         i  ■ 

burning  of  the  community's  mills  caused  its  dissolu*  timeshotdd  order.    He  i     •■«#  a       d 

lion,  and  the  Fouiierite  movement  disappeared  from  monejr  to  the  Unr  «       of         u 

our  historv.  fix « time  for  pa'     cuk    lu  <m  fi 

,    Since  tne  failures  of  the  Fourierites  the  religiouB  was  to  notii^      9  ezeoutive  »&  «  1 

communities  have  had  the  field  to  themselves.    The  debtor  resided.     Wherever  the  Tin      loroi 

only  exception   is  the  Community  of  French  lea-  received  mon^  and  aimed  a  rei  he  ^       i 

rians,  which,  since    1850,  has  been  attempting  to  mit  said  receipt  to  the  CScnmptrol        wiio. ) 

carry  into  practice  the  ideas  of  Etienne  Cabet,  first  at  (ho  same,  charged  the  Trea8on»,  en 

Nauvoo,  in  Illinois,  and  latterly  at  Coming,  in  Iowa,  accounts,  indoned  the^  reodpti  and 

At  one  time  there  were  fifteen  hundred  members  at  same  to  the  person  payings  the  mo       .     x 

Nauvoo ;  not  a  twentieth  of  the  number  resumed  the  ordered  to  be  made  qaartmyhy  the  \j> 

experiment  at  Coming.    They  have  no  religious  prin-  gress.  JonathanlVamba]l,Jr.,wa8thoj». 

ciples  or  observances,  and  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  of  the  Board  of  Trei      t.  emted  by  C 

controlled  by  the  vote  of  the  membership  in  weekly  ^  By  the  act  of  0      1        y£  Sept.  2,  1 1 

meeting,    lliey  live  in  separate  dwellings,  and  sane-  ing  the  Treasaiy  "^  of  *^€  1 

tion  marriage.    They  are  very  poor,  but  are  out  of  Government,  the  <      d  vi  won  m 

debt  and  have  overcome  great  difficulties  in  the  strug-  it  was  declared  to  uo  the  C  u       ■ « 

gle  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  their  homes.  intend  the  a4ju8tment  and  p     1      mmA 

accounts;  to  examine  all  aocuu        lettlfau  ^       m- 

The  fallest  record  of  the  secular  commnnitiee  is  found  ditor  and  certify  the  bahmoea  tt  '  tl     ^ 

in  the  History  of  American  SocialisvM^  by  John  Humphrey  Register ;  tO  OOUnteiBlgn   all 

Noyw  (Philadelphia,  1870).    See  also  Semler's  Oeschiehte  SeCTetaiy  of  the  Treasury  whi       bi»u  r- 

der  Socialttmua  und  Communtsmus  in  Nord'Amenka,    A  i-_ .  x_  rtk^M*  ^r,  f Iia  QAmM^ 

good  account  of  Brook  Farm  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Froth-  Xio^J^?^  vi^i^il^^k"      • 

Ingham's  George  Ripley  (Boston,  1882),  in  the  series  "Amer-  ?"  P*P«?  ^  ??  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^ 

ic^  Men  of  Letters."  !«*?«  the  pubhc  revenue,  and  i4» 

^  ,,         ^.i,     .^  .  ^  ^^  keepmg  and  stating  the  aoo 

Communism  as  a  theory  still  exista  m  some  quarters,  persons  employed  therein.    He  n 

especially  among  groups  of  working  people  who  learnt  vide  for  the  regular  azMi  pun 

it  in  Europe.    Mr.  Henry  George  s  remarkable  work  moneys  which  imght  be  ooDec 

on  Progress  and  Poverty  (1882)  is  hardly  an  exqep-  prosecutions  for  lOl  delinqu      . 

tion  to  this  statement    It  starts  from  the  premises  revenue,  and  for  debts  due  tu  \ 
iumished  by  foreign  economists  and  socialists.     It      The  great  increase  in  the  1 

has  in  view  the  evils  of  European  rather  than  Amer-  Department  afterwards  lendekou  xu      o 

ican  society  in  its  proposals  for  the  nationalization  of  divide  the  duties  of  the  G^         ifar  ^ 

the  land.    And  since  Fourier's  influence  ceased,  it  is  appoint  two  ComptroUers,  knui      t 

the  only  able  statement  of  such  principles  in  our  liter-  Blnit  and  Second  Gomptz^kn  Oa  »     1  xi 

ature.  .        ^  .    ,.,   ,  1  <^e  diity  of  the  First  Comptroller  wj 

That  communism  of  any  sort  is  hkely  to  take  any  counts  settled  by  the  Krst  Auditor  ec 
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firm  or  extensive  hold  of  the  American  people  is  not  ing  to  the  receipts  from  mirtniniy    ,1^  ^^ 

the  judgment  of  any  impartial  observer.    This  is  pre-  settled  by  the  BlfSi  Auditor  and  the  Oon 

vented  (1)  by  the  popular  love  of  that  liberty  which  the  General  Land  Office,  and  to  01     Hv 

communism    denies  to  the  individual*    (2)    by  the  arising  thereon  to  the  Register.     It 

strength  of  those  family  affections  which  communism  supermtend  the  a4ju8tment  and  di  «     «, 

must  extirpate ;  (3)  by  the  general  difiusion  of  private  public  accounts  suljeot  to  hia  le^  m) 

property,  and  especially  of  property  in  land,  among  the  all  warrants  drawn  by  the  Seen        .  „f  t 

American  peonle  :  (4)  by  the  increasing  influence  of  which  shall  be  warranted  hs  mI  . 

Christianity,  which  points  to  the  future  as  the  scene  recovery  of  all  debts  certified  uy  niw^       u^ , 

of  a  perfect  order  of  human  society,  and  discouraees  United  States,  and  for  tf>at  purp*       vw       ( 

the  expectation  of  the  immediate  realization  of  this  suits  and  legal  prooeedinga,  and  to       e        Li 

^^\K?K?,T>^T  T  T^T>      .      «.        ^  ,    TT  i*^  ,^A  ^- ^  ^  ^^0  authoriied  by  law  and  are  k  .  u 

CUMrl  KOLlxhiR.    An  officer  of  the  U  mted  States,  prompt  payment  thereof    The  K       ^ 

of  a  State  or  of  a  county  or  municipality,  who  has  cer-  power  to  direct  the  First  and  Eii      r 

lain  duties  to  perform  in  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  and  settle  any  particular  aooonnt  wi       9 

matters  of  the  government  under  which  he  holds  saiy.    He  is  uso  bound  to  mai      Ui 

^^^*  Congress  of  those  offioere  who  >' 

The  office  of  Comptroller  is  French  in  its  origin,  and  settlement  of  their  accounts  dui 

was  first  created  in  this  country  upon  the  organization  ceeding  in  the  manner  directed 
of  the  Board  of  Treasury  by  the  Continental  Congress       It  is  the  duty  of  the  Seoond  ( 

on  Sept  26,  1778.    By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  all  accounts  settled  l^  the  81 
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AndHora,  and  to  certify  the  balances  ansins  thereon  Conception,  from  con  and  captb,  means  taking  or  gnmp- 
lo  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the  ex-  jng  seyeral  things  together  or  at  the  same  time.  Aooord- 

Cise  has  been  mourred ;  to  countersign  all  warranto  ingly,  pure  Nominauan  emplovs  the  word  to  denote  any 
wn  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  complex  idea,  such  as  that  of  a  horse.  '^  I  have  the  ideas 
wiiioh  shall  be  warranted  by  law  j  to  report  to  said  Sec-  of  the  sensations  of  sight,  of  touchy  of  hearing,  of  smell- 
KBtaries  the  official  forms  to  be  issued  in  the  different  jng,  with  which  the  body  and  actions  of  a  horse  have 
offioea  for  disbursing  the  public  money  in  those  depart-  impressed  me,  these  ideas  all  combined,  end  so  closely 
Mota,  and  the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  and  stating  that  their  existence  appears  simultaneous,  and  one. 
the  aoxmnts  of  the  persons  emploved  therein,  and  to  This  is  my  idea  of  a  horse.  If  I  say  I  have  a  ooncep- 
■imerintend^  the  preservation  of  the  public  accounts,  tion  of  a  horse,  and  am  asked  to  explain  what  I  mean, 
n&ect  to  his  revision.  I  give  the  same  account  exactly,  and  I  can  give  no 

By  the  act  of  June  3, 1864.  a  Third  Comptroller  has  other"  (James  Mill,  Analym  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
beenadded  to  the  Treasury  Department,  known  as  the  Human  Mind,  new  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  284).  To  have  a 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  jBe  is  at  the  head  of  the  conception  is  tlius  to  have  several  ideas  together,  as  if 
Bareaa  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  they  were  but  one.    Mr.  Mill — of  whose  doctrine  J.  S. 


the  country,  the  capital  embarked  in  those  enterprises,  tion  that  conception  involves  a  special  intellectual  ao- 

the  Yohime  of  the  circulating  notes,  and  other  matters  tivity :  according  to  his  sensational  theoir.  aU  knowledge 

nt  fmanfflal  interest                              ^  must  oe  regarded  as  merely  '*  impre^ed    on  the  mind, 

Hie  office  of  Comptroller  also  exists  in  many  of  the  rather  than  as  resulting  from  an  active  labor  of  the 

States  eo  nomm^    In  some  States  the  Actions  of  a  mind  itself    Thus  viewed,  a  concej^tion  can  only  be 

Comptroller  are  discharged  by  an  officer  known  as  a  particular,  not  general ;  or,  at  most  it  can  only  be  the 

State  Auditor  or  Auditor-General    It  is  usually  the  name  for  the  whole  aggregate  of  particular  complex 

datyof  aState  Comptroller  to  superintend  the  fisod  ideas  which  one  has  actually  "had,''  and  which  are 

eonoems  of  the  State,  and  to  manage  the  same  in  held  to  resemble  each  other. 

the  manner  required  by  law.    He  exhibits  to  the  Leg-  According  to  a  more  universal  doctrine,  founded  on 

Uatoiey  at  stated  times,  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  a  more  experimental  and  concrete  theory  of  the  nature 

CBEpeDditureB  of  the  State,  suggests  plans  for  the  im-  of  knowledge,  conception  is  not  a  mere  state  of  mind, 
pvovemi   ' 
seeps  ai 

either  draws  or  countersigns  all  warrants  on  the  State  inative  act,  airected  at  once  b^  the  laws  of  thought  and 

Sreanirer.    The  various  States  differ,  of  course,  mate-  by  the  nature  of  the  immediate  subiect-matter  about 

Aify  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  officer.  which  thought  may  be  emplo^red.      And  its  result  is  a 

In  many  of  uie  counties  and  municipalities  of  the  general  notion  or  concept,  which  embodies  whatever  is 

United  States,  the  office  of  Comptroller  exists  with  known  to  be  universally  essential  to  the  existence  and 

dnties  substantially  similar  t^  those  above  specified,  nature  of  the  object,  or  class  of  objects,  under  consid- 

The  existence  of  the  office  is  generally  esteemed  to  eration.    The  object  of  the  concept  is  thus  the  univer- 

aoDStitnte  a  most  salutary  check  on  improper  and  un-  sal  law  or  nature  of  an  object,  in  distinction  from  thf 

Iswful  appropriation  of  the  public  ftma&   (l.  L.,  jr.)  purely  individual  peculiarities  whereby  one  object  if 

CONAKT,  Thomas  Jefferson,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  kind. 

loan  Baptist  divine  and  Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Concepts  of  the  highest  order  of  generality  (pure 

Brandon,  Yt,  Dec.  13,  1802.     He  graduated  in  1823,  concepts]  are  often  termed  Categories.    Thus,  for  ex- 

at  Ifiddlebury  College,  Yt ;  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  ample,  tne  twelve  ^'categories'*  enumerated  in  Kant*e 

Oohmibian  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  later  be-  fiunous  table  are  termed  b^  him  *'  fundamental  concepts 

oame  professor  of  km^[uage  in  the  college  at  Water-  of  the  understanding'' — i.  e,  of  the  understanding  aa 

fiDe,  Me.,  resigning  this  place  in  1833.    In  1835  he  employed  about  all  possible  objects  in  space  and  ttme, 

was  made  professor  of  Biblical  Uterature  and  criticism  They  denote,  in  other  words,  aspects  or  relations,  some 

fai  the  theological  school  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  after-  of  which  must  enter  into,  and,  pro  to7iA>.  condition,  the 

wmrds  studi^  for  some  years  in  Germany.    In  1850  form  of  all  our  particular  conceptions  of  phjrsicalobjecta. 

be  accepted  a  similar  professorship  in  the  semmary  at  (a.  s.  il) 

Boohester.    In  1857  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  de-  CONCEPTUALISM,  as  a  system  of  philosophy^ 

TOted  himself  to  the  work  of  preparing  a  revised  mustbeviewedinitsrelations  to  other  modes  or  stages 

l&iffHali  Bible,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  of  thought     The  distinction  between  subject  and 

BiSle  Union.     He  was  afterwaras  one  of  the  American  object,  familiar  and  esssential  to  modem  thought,  ap- 

memb^  of  the  Old  Testament  Companv  for  revising  pears,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  only  after  the 

the  authorized  version.    Among  his  puDlications  are  uipse  of  sj^es  in  which  the  mind  looked  out  upon  the 

annotated  translations  of  the  book  of  Job  {lSb7\  Mat-  world^  trying  to  understand  it,  but  not  perceivm^;  thai 

Aao  (1860),  Genem  (1868),  the  I^alms  (1868),  and  what  it  call^  the  world  could  be  only  Imown  in  its  le- 

I\xnerhs  (1872).    His  wife,  Hannah  CIhaplin  (1809-  latiocs  to  a  sentient  subject,  the  observer  himself 

1865),  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D. ,  be-  In  Plato,  the  idea,  the  objective  counterpart  of  the 

oame  well  known  as  a  translator  and  author.     Her  (smbjective)  concept,  is  a  permanent  reality  underlving 

flhief  work  was  A  Butary  of  the  BngUsh  Bible  (1 856).  all  phenomena,  suggested  by  them,  not  deduced  from 

INCEPTION  is  a  togical  term,  variously  defined,  them.   He  assumes,  rather  than  proves,  the  (obiective) 

(           3      agree  in  giving  to  the  word  a  signif-  existence  of  the  idea ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 

wj        xnrresponds  to  one  of  the  ideas  involved  in  process  of  definition  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress^ 

p     ^..n — ^viz.  the  idea  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  and  which  he  so  care^y  develops^  is  a  search  for 
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dear  and  dislinct  "ideas."    But  these  are  not  eon-  themaelvea, iifr m fibtyXfciitr^  l» /aiwicfJaiclgwrfi, 

tiasted  with  oonoept6  as  products  of  the  mind  itself  (i  e.,  oonoepts  of  the  miiid  sniiiauuTe  mm  aihiinflka^ 

giviujg  unity  in  consdousness  to  manifold  obiects  oi  etc.       When  logic,  and  coMeqiMnljf  the  vn  IM 

oognition.    The  idea  is  either  subjecdye  or  oDJeotiye,  signification  of  tennk  were  die  prinopal  ■nljartirf 

or  both  in  one.    It  may  l^eonl^  regulative,  or,  aslrlato  investigation,  the  proUem  ooold  not  be  icDond.   b 

seems  rather   to  regard  it,  it  may  be  oofMiiJbiixot.  was  omy  natural  Uiat  a  erode  mwnineliMn  ikMliil 

individuals  being  what  they  are  bv  **  partidpation  first  appear ;  but  a  sabUe  thinker  fike  Abfiaid  «■■  Mk 

{^urhhrbii)  in  the  idea.    But  psvcnology  must  be  de-  likdy  to  rest  in  it    Althoii^  the  tieet  Dt  Ommkm 

velopea  far  beyond  the  point  which  it  then  had  reached,  et  iSpeciebui  majr  not  be  hie,  and  we  hKfe  Mi  dhfr* 

before  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  idea  could  be  where  in  his  autnentio  woiks  any  explidttfMMBoerf 


distinctly  sought.     Plato  we  may  call,  however,  an  the  subject,  it  certainly  repreBents  the  jnevakii  «» 

*' extreme  reaSst"  ion  of  his  sdiool     And  Abdlnid  htmeeU;  vkM 

The  case  is  not  very  different  with  Aristotle.    The  distinctly  enunciating  his  conoeptneljiim ,  jyjpfa  itti 

form,  tl5o(^  or  essence  of  thiura,  is  universal,  apparently  the  Christian  doctnne  of  the  DiTine  Timitf  .   ii 

objective.      The   concept  (if  X6yoc  can  be   deemed  nominalism  must  consider   "three  Pencils'  Is  b 

equivalent  to  our  modem  word)  defines  or  ejuDresses  three  individuals, so  heintennetn  themCoonoe^eiE^ 

the  essence  of  things  (i^  Kara  X&yw  ovala,)    But  no  as  the  power,  wisdom,  ana  love  of  UodL    Par  tli 

distinction  is  clearly  made  between  thought  and  what  problem  ooula  not  remain  mn^  afaetnot  diMUBoe  rf 

it  supplies  to  experience  on  the  one  side,  and  objective  K>gic  in  the  schools.    Penetrating  ma  it  doee,  toetB^ 

being  on  the  other.    Aristotle,  accordingly,  has  been  part  of  philosophy,  it  must  needs  sffeoi  moK  Am 

called  a  *' moderate  realist/'  or,  again,  a  *'  concep-  questions  (e.  ^.,  the  being  of  God)  which  were  tki 

tualist''  most  in  dispute.     For  on  its  solution  dependi  tw 

Concej^tualism  had  a  later  orig;in.    The  prevailing  mode  of  regarding  politics,  nstore,  man,  the  miiiii^ 

subjectivity  of  some  of  the  sophists,  and,  still  more,  Qod  himself. 

of  the  cntical  Academy,  ana  the  Pyrrhonists^  by  In  the  tract  2>0  Gm.  et  Spec^  against  reaEn^.B- 

awakening  doubt,  and  demanding  an  answer  to  cntioal  dividuals  are  the  true  and  only  saostsntial  nan^ 

questions  (c,  g.,  is  man  a  measure  of  all  thin^T  and  in  them  exists  only  the  individnsL     A^umtasa- 

wdvTuv  xp'JH^Tuv  fiirpov)  might  have  elicited  a  solution  nalism,  general  words  are  not  mere  names  for  indml 

of  the  problem,  if  their  method  had  not  been  de-  n^U      The  words  represent  thingSL     What  tU*9? 

Btructive  of  philosophy  itself  It  is  answered  {Ab.  Opmi,(CoDSui*8)  YoL  IIL,  pi  tf9 

We  may  say  that  when  the  terms  vSn/ia,  IwStjetf,  fjrom  Bo^thius,  '*ntAt7  cUmd  ypede$  enc  jmiImi  eC 

and  the  like  appear,  we  are  reaching  at  least  the  possi-  nisi  cogitatio   ooQiecia  ex   viMnAujrum   **   -"" 

bility  of  conccptualism.     Among  the  ancient  Stoics,  veumero  subitantiali  similihidme:  ffenuM  _. 

then,  we  may  find  the  nearest  approach  which  ancient  *y)giuuio  ex  tpederum  nmdihidme;  "    the 

philosophy  makes  to  modem  conceptualism,  ior  the  genera  are  formed  by  the  mind  from  indiridiuliwIiA 

problem  appears  when  a  (subjective)  criterion   of  resemble  one  another.     Bodi  matter  and  form  an  i^ 

truth  IB  souebt  for  which  involves  a  nearer  approach  dividual  only,  but  the  matter  (e.  £7.,  man)  is 


to  the  psychological  methods  of  modem  philosophy.  Plato  and  Socrates  (p.  524),  and  that  essence  of 
The  Stoical  theory  of  knowledge  resulted  naturally  which  underlies  (#i««ui«^)  the  individuality  of 


from  their  materialism,  and  we  may  call  them  the  un-  is  nowhere  but  m  him.     Species,  then,  is  not  Ait 

conscious,  inconsistent  nominalists  or  conceptualists  of  essence  of  man  which  is  in  Socamtes  alone,  or  wm 

their  age.    The  only  reality  is  an  individud,  corporeal  other,  but  that  '*  whole  collection  ooqjoined,  of  isfr 

thing,  which  produces  in  the  soul  impressions  (presen-  viduais  of  this  nature.    This  whole  oollection,  ■tihwi^ 

tations,  ii>avTaaiai)  like  a  seal  on  wax.    These,  being  in-  essentially  manifold,  custom  calls  one  species,  one  «- 

dividual  effects,  must  be  assumed  to  be  produced  by  yersal,  one  nature ;  as  a  people,  although  compossirf 

mdividual  objects.    Chrysippus,  in  whom  the  psycho-  many  persons,  is  called  one."     As  for  aenns,  "«4 

bgicaltendencybeffinsto  appear,  includes  among  these  particidar  essence  of  that  collection  whieh  we  J 
objects  of  knowledge  individual 


,..  ,  ,         .   _  ,  states  and  activities  humanity  is  composed  of  matter  and  form  ;  the 

which  can  be  referred  only  to  the  mind  itself    Be-  is  animal,  the  form  several," — *' but  that  animal  wUA 
maining  in  memory,  these  impressions  produce  ex-  underlies' the  form  of  humanity  in  one  is  not '^*" 


pericnce.  and  are  united  in  common  notions  {notvai  elsewhere." 

iwoiai)  by   comparison,    combination,  analog,  etc       Xhis,  of  course,  iB  a  discriminative  nomina&m,  ■ 

(Diog.  Laert.\ll.)    Theconcept  (rd  hn'dr^fia^  is  there-  peripatetic  form,  attempting  to  evade  some  of  iHflOi- 

fore  a  mental  product,  a  '  phantasm  of  the  under-  sequences.      Words,  indeed  sensuously  viewed,  m 

standing,      in    which,    somehow,    truth    is    found,  but  a  breath  of  air  (JcUum  tocw),  but  th^ 

The  eternal  ideas  of  Plato  are,  for  the  Stoics,  only  signs  for  these  results  of  comparison,  abs.-. 

ivvo^ftara  produced  by  sense-perception ;  as  we  may  generaliaation,  and  they  aooompany  each  s 

say   images  together  with  the  notion  of  a  universal  gtep  of  these  procesaes,  fixing  each  ss  it  i 

application,  and  a  subjective  certainty  of  an  object  plishcd 

represented     Ideas  or  concepts  as  such,  are  neither      ^vith  William  of  Occam  (d.  1347.  A.  n.1 

true  nor  false.    Truth  or  falsehood  is  found  pnlv  m  ^i^^t  English  nominalism  and  eoi 

connecting  them.    (This  must  be  fof^rux^  truth.)  Con-  j^^g  career  which  they  still  pu       ^ 

oepts  exist  in  the  mind  only  lor  what  they  are.    Urn-  g^ys  is  of  individuals  only:  '^•c      la  «.. 

ycradity  consists  in  their  apphcation  to  a  number  of  guldribus,''    Terms  are  signs  ol  i        em. 

mdividual  things  whose  differences  generic  terms  do  l]^\    ^ut  concepts  are  nnde 

notrepresent  to  the  mmd.  ,,  j  ,      ^  ..,, .  result  of  abstraction  from  maa>  -    ... 

The  well-known    passage  tnmslated  by  B<^thius  ijgibic  species' '  is  a  non-entity, 

fiom  Porphyry  presented  this  (undeveloped)  Stoical  ufdiffere^y  for  many  indivii 

wnceptualism  to  the  middle  ag^  as  one  of  p^wiWe  nnivoce plura  singularid.'' 
Iheones :      Whether  genera  and  species  subsist  by       The  logical  questions  firom  wW 
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ki  xifle  involyed  tihe  significance  of  terms  rather  than  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  understanding, 

tbe  nature  of  objective  truths,  and  the  mode  in  which  made  by  it  for  its  own  use.  and  concern  only  signs, 

die  mind  arrives  at  it    But  with  the  advent  of  modem  whether  words  or  ideas."  ({  11.)    This,  in  Locke's 

phDoBophy  we  find  new  questions  arising,  new  modes  opinion,  is  not  nominalism.     General  words  do  not 

<lf  arriving  at  truth.  ''  signify  barely  one  particular  thin^,"  or  a  plurality : 

Hobbes  seems  to  stand  on  the  dividing  line  between  but  they  do  signify  this  ^'  abstract  idea  "  which  is  all 

Che  mediaeval  and  the  modem.    His  forms  of  thought  one  with  the  ''  essence  of  the  species."  (312.)    Here 

are  aeholastic,  while  his  nominalism  is  modem,  ipsis  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  objective  nature  of 

mamxnaKhuM  pltuquam  nominalior.''     ^'  Nothing,    he  things,  which,  according  to  the  theory,  is  not  directly 


01 
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Hobbes, _    .       .  ^  .       „ 

his  knowledge,  and  his  superficial  psychology,  is  hini-       The  third  book  of  Locke's  Essay  is  the  best  devel- 

adf  a  schoomian  out  of  date,  and  in  revolt  irom  his  opmentofconceptualism  which  has  thus  far  appeared; 

aohooL  but  it  is  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  this  passing 

it  when   Locke   views   his  ''idea"    (individual  reference.    The  ''good  Berkeleyj"  however,  though 

<tun)  as  the  only  direct  object  of  knowledge,  and  the  retaining  and  developing  Locke's  idealism,  can  find  m 

diom  between  the  sentient  subject  and  the  (assumed)  these  al^tract  general  ideas  only  a  subtle  net  to  ensnare 

«     xstive  actuality,  it  is  plain  that  conceptualism  is  be-  the  wit  of  man  {latrod.  Fh'nc  of  Human  Knowledge^ 

a  us  in  a  new  and  modem  dress.     Locke  may  bo  J  22.)   He  can  discover  in  his  own  thought  only  "  partic- 

oj      lered  as  the  representative  conceptualist  of  modem  ular  ideas ' '  (confounding  conception  and  imagination), 

ICO,  and  modern  idealism  in  general  as  the  successor  but  they  may  Ix^ome  virtually  general  by  representing 

mediaeval  Qogical)  conceptualism  j  we  will  let  con-  an  "indefinite  number  of  particular  ideas  or  the  same 

itualism,  therefore,  state  ite  principle  through  its  sect."  (J  12.)     This   destractive  criticism  evidently 

3f  exponent     We  still  find  ourselves  on  nominalist  lands  us  in  pure  nominalism,  for  words  (general  names) 

uund  when  Locke  says,  "all  things  that  exist  arc?   "signify  indifferently  a  great  number  of  particular 

liars  (individuals)    only."      But  admitting  his  ideas." 

Ltple  ideas"  of  single  qualities,  either  existent  in       Wo  may  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  final  dissolution 

med)  objective  realities,  or  produced  by  them  in  of  idealism  in  the  cmcible  of  Hume's  scepticism. 

.  Ei,  is  plain  to  him  that  the  mind  may  combine  these,   Pursuing   the  same  nominalist  track  on  the  same 

inll  thus  form  a  complex  of  qualities  to  which  a  ground  of  idealism,  and  finding  once  more  that  "all 

nl  name  is  attached.      '  The  mmd  being  fumished  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed 

i  ion  and  reflection)  with  a  great  number  of   to  a  certain  term  "  which  represents  any  one  of  them 

jpie  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  senses,  as  they   indifferently,  we  reach  at  last  the  (positivist)  conclu- 

wiAnd  in  exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  sion  that  nothing  but  "  ideas  "  can  be  known,  simple 

itions,  takes  notice  also  that  a  certain  number  of  qualities  connected,  correlated,  under  the  influence  of 

fo      iple  ideas  go  constantly  together ;  which  being  associations.     We  may  call  tnis  indifferently  nomi- 

i  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and  words  being  nalism  or  conceptualism,  since  any  conceivable  differ- 

I  common  apprehension — are  caUed,  so  united  ence  has  vanished,  but  Hume  expresses  himself  in  the 

subject,  b^ one  name.y  (.Essay  on  H^n}^  ^"^i   ordinary  nominalist  manner. 

'    ""  attempt  to  dismiss  ideas 

e  guiaance  of  "common 

^   „  ^  ^     ^ directly  in  contact  with  the 

parating  from  them  the  circumstances  oi  time,   object.     In  a  vague  way  he  seems  to  admit  the  con- 

1  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  determine  ceptualism  of  Locke.    'The  power  of  forming  abstract 

m  to  this  or  that  particular  existence.     By  this  and  general  conceptions  [which  Berkeley  so  explicitly 

of  abstraction  they  are  made  capable  of  repre-  denial]  is  one  of  tne  most  distinguishing  powers  of  the 

in^  more  individuals  than  one,  each  of  which  hius  human  mind"  (Intelf.  Foicers,FjfiSi.Y.,c.  G).  "Common 

m  uuarormity  to  that  abstract  idea."  (B.  111.^  c.  3,  2  G.)  names  signify  common  attributes,"  and  need  not  act- 

Names  (J  7)  are  at  first  particular  (individual),  but  ually  represent  any  individual  thing.     He  could  under- 

duldren,  observing  resemblances  among  thin^,  fomi  stand  perfectly  and  have  a  distinct  conception  what 

•oomplez  ideas,  imperfect  as  respects  those  individuals,   was  meant  by  such  and  such  a  mathemaUcal  line, 

bat  capable  of  representing  each  one.     "Thus  thoy  without  ever  "conceiving"  in  his  imagination  one 

«ome  to  have  a  general  name  and  a  general  idea'* —  of  the  kind.      In  fact.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reached 

*'       ving  out  of  the  complex  idea  they  had  of  Pet<*r  the  general  conception  of  lines  of  the  third  ordel 

James,  etc,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  and  re-   before  he  found  out  the  particular  species  of  them. 

Ing  only  what  is  common  to  all. "    Then  children   But  what  under  Reid's  theory  were  cr)mmon  attributes, 

•uvanee  to  still  more  general  names  and  notions.  (2  8.)  while  the  only  existences,  as  he  says,  are  individual, 

"  For,  observing  several  things  that  differ  from  their  he  (as  usual)  failed  to  explain.    The  whiteness  of  thii 

1         3f  man,  and  yet  have  certain  similar  qualities,  and  sheet  of  paper,  he  says  (c.  3),  is  not  the  whiteness  of 

.Mng  them  into  one  idea,  leaving  out  the  differences,    that  sheet;   it  is  individuaJ ;   but  whiteness  (taken 

V  have  again  another  and  more  general  idea."    simply)  implies  no  existence  :  it  is  general ;  it  may  be 

notions,  then,  are,  and  words  signify,  "abstract  predicated  of  many  things.     So  then  there  are  "  gen- 

Bu«ial  ideas  of  more  comjplex  ones  taken  at  first  eral  conceptions  signified  oy  such  names,"  viz.^ :  every 

Darticular  e:       noes."  (I  9,)    Thus,  if  Locke's  attribute  common  to  several  individuals.    "Nature 

of  med     a  iUiowl<         tJiroiurh  "ideas"  is  has  given  us  the  power  of  combining  such  simple  at- 

oonoenMM         ae        jo  he      ablished  on  a  tributes,  and  of  giving  one  name  to  that  combination. 

imn      bU  M.  Jar'  ^i- --^  --:    — i :j--^--'^. u:..*  ./•  *i, — k*'w«,v^ 
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ds  and  uni-   and  considering  it  as  one  object  of  thought"  (a  iv.) 
11  things,  but  This  sounds  like  conceptualism,  although  we  are  told 
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again,  ''each  of  those  names  signifies  in  general  a  nomenaa8]^Te8eDtedtoo(m8oioii(nen,aiidiimtiDKlkaa 
substance  (individual)  having  a  certain  combination  of  correlated  m  the  nni^  of  indiTidiial  oUeetsTdo  m 
attributes.    The  name,  therefore,  must  be  common  thus^  terminate  our  knowled^  of  being?    A  ml 
to  all  substances  in  which  those  attributes  are  found,*'   nominaliBm  answers,  yes.     Bemg  is  a  pfnnfilj of  i 
and  now  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  nominalist,  and  dividuals  united  by  no  oommon  enence  or 
may  reasonably  arrive  at  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  condu-  Names  stand  only  and  indifferentljr  for  aw 
sion  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  these  which  amilariy  affect  the  aeiitieiit  Kilgc 
two.     Dr.  Brown  se^ms  to  give  conoeptualism  a  firmer  genera  and  spedes  are  nothing  but  "daaa 

foundation,  pointing  out  also  the  imperfect  analysis  representing  a  plurality  of  oljects  whooe 

made  by  nominalism  which,  in  his  view,  leaves  out  are  more  or  less  indefimte,  and  whicb  woeoDeetii 

I* 'i-  ai xi-_ ri ^c  ^i^z^ "ci^ ; A? 1 i»__ ?_       _  •  •  • 


from  its  theory  the  resemblances  of  things.     Forming  conventional  groups  for  our  oonTemenoe  m 

general  notions,  he  savs,  is  discerning  relations  between  them.      Reafism   says,  no :    There  ia  a  ^ 

many  individuals.     Cfcrtain  things  are  found  to  have  realitv  !n  genera  and  species.     Even  if  tncie 

more  intimate  and  more  numerous   relations   than  have  been  produced  by  gradual  development,  thocii 

others.     If  not,  John  and  an  egg  might  as  well  be  a  fixed  tjrpe  or  plan  at  the  end  toward  which  thM  ei»> 

classed  together  as  John  and  Peter.    This  notion  of  lution  has  proceeded.     In  some  manner  left  ma- 

relations  constitutes  that  thought  which  we  express  as  plained^    individuals   '*  participate  "  .Qm-nTtti^tfiw^ 

species  and  name  accordingly ;  and  so  the  general  name  m  the  idea ;  or^  the  oniveraal  ia  a  com     n 

signifies  *^thc  general  notion  of  the  relation  of  simi-  objectively  existing  in  each  individ 

laxity  in  certain  respects"  {Philos.  Hvm.  Mind^  xlvii.) ;  in  knowing  it  we  xnow  the  enoux  v&  «.      u 

see  also  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Meiaph.  Le^.,  xxxv.).  it  is;  r6  ri  ijv  elvai  or  bein^  ia  only  okic  auu 

Kant,  also,  rejecting  pure  idealism  wnich  in  the  manifold  is  but  manifestatiODB  of 

hands  of  Hume  was  proving  such  a  solvent  of  all  from  it>,  having,  as  such,  no  reality. 

knowledge,  tried  to  lead  thought  out  of  the  shallows  of  manifold,  being  is  only  one  (in  which  » 

pure  nominalism  where  it  must  lie  stranded  and  help-  seem  that  either  names  represent  ooUecteu 
less  into  a  discriminative  conceptualism.    This,  at  leasts 
if  not  the  object,  is  a  result  of  his  criticisni. 

materials  of  knowledge  (phenomenal)  are  gi^        ,  „  _ . 

perience  only,  and  the  forms  of  thought  are  supplied  by  stitutes  their  unity,  and  the  oommon  nt 

Uie  mind,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  universality  the  it  as  suggested  to  human  reason  in  its  ^ 

concept  j)ossesses,  and,  with  it,  general  names,  is  duo  individuals  belonging  to  time  and  s] 
to  the  mind  itself     Nominalism  has  talked  as  it  things      Conceptualism,   while  seeming   «a#  i 

in  themselves  were  known.    That  conceit  of  knowledge  mediate  position,  is  in  re^itvaibrm  vm  « 

is  rudely  swept  away.     Such  things  may  exist,  but.  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton)  in  whicn  t 

being  unknown,  Kant  would  hardly  say  that  general  ofthought  has  come  distinctly  intwuui        , 

names  stood  indifferently  for  anv  one  of  them.  difference  is  one  ef  method  onlv.  or       mi^ 

But  nominalism  cannot  be  thought  to  have  aban-*  garding  the  same  truth.  Atten         bsm*       u 

doned  the  field  while  it  speaks  so  clearly  against  con-*  processes  involved*  in  genei  imm  tb 

oeptualism  as  in  Mill's  aiscussion  of  Sir  W.  Hamil^  jective  result  whereby  thu       mo  «: 

ton's  doctrine  of  concepts  (c.  xvii.).     ^*A  concept  is  a  c^ta\  which  result  is  not  nu  be  Ic         u 

mere  part  of  a  concrete  image — has  nothing  that  dis'  mmd  itself.  ^  ^ 

criminates  itself  from  the  other  i>arts  except  a  special  ;    The(empirical)conoeptin  it  ei      ti 

share  of  attention,  guaranteed  to  it  by  special  associa^  referred  to  the  (Platomo)  idea*,      i«u<        i 

tion  with  a  name,  etc."    Thus  the  general  is  elimi^  formation  is  so  different;  but  w<  ^ 

nated,  or  reduced  to  a  plurality  of  individuals,  and  i^ores  the  latter,  if  it  do  not  denv  ui^  i 

that  plurality  has  no  essential  ground  of  unity,     oimi'  rore.  be  regarded  as  a  psychol  n 

larity  in  our  feelings  as  affected  by  the  object  leads  to  fcmoamental  (negative)  princi^^ 

a  practical  identification,  either  inward  and  subjective  of  any  objeotive  validity  in  wiiT« 

(conceptualism),  or  objective  (Platonic  idealism).  viewed  the  only  reality  which  t     ^  m 

Mill,  like  other  nominalists,  ignores  the  law  that  no  or  possible,  past,  present  or  fiii  u, 

empirical  concept  exists  without  an  image  in  represen-  jectively  viewed,  their  name  is  tun 

tation,  and  these  two  so  distinct  in  their  characteristic  mdividual  mental  product. 
marks  are  confounded.     ^^To  say  that  we  think  bv       Under  the  guiaance  of  the  one 

concepts  is  a  circuitous  way  of  saying  that  we  think  other,  ages,  pimes,  schools^  have  km 

by  means  of  general  or  class  names.'      It  is  ^^  a  mis-  defend^  one  another,  seeming"  to  acdvo  < 

fortune  that  the  words  concept,  general  notion,  or  any  of  the  everlasting  riddfe  ofthe  fipKyw- 

other  phrase  to  express  the  supposed  mental  modifica-  truth  ?    Conceptualism  is  the  special  tl 

tion  corresponding  to  a  class  name,  should  ever  have  subjective  and  introspective  i      w     It 

been  invented."     Mill,  as  we  see,  would  erase  the  richly  loaded  with  the  froits  of .         j  , 

term '"Begriff"  from  the  German  Lexicon.    *^  Instead  met  the  demands  of  the  se^       >  «         «» 

of  the  concept  of  a  class,  we  should  speak  of  the  sig-  understanding, 
nification  of  a  class  name. "  It  is  evident,  however,  that  so  1         -a  wi 

In  this  brief  glance  at  the  historical  progress  of  one  empirical  road  to  knowledge,  we 

of  the  principal  modes  of  thought  we  have  thought  nominalism  and  concept  9u 

it  best  to  let  conceptualism  speaik  for  itself,  or  display  reason  attempts  to  leai>  «#««»  » 

itself  in  encountering  the  attacks  of  its  nearest  relative,  ourselves  in  the  lin  Ids  «if  , 

nominalism.  Plato  and  Pan  w  jror       rr 

The  question  for  so  man^r  ages  asked  in  various  the  mediaeval  k^         will 

forms  is  briefly  this :    Viewmg   the  world  of  phe-  Hegel  or  Schelli     .    . 
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■oleiioe,  whetiier  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  oonoe^taafism  M%jor  John  Buttrick  (both  citizens  and  faimers  of 
BM  proTed,  and,  douUless,  will  prove,  a  sufficient  and  Concord),  and  a  detachment  of  British  in&ntir,  ffrena> 
MlimctoTy  theory,  since   the   concept  itself  is  an  diers,  and  marines,  conunanded  l>y  Lieut -CoL  omiih 
empirical  product,  and  the  question  of  its  objective  and  M%jor  Pitcaim.    The  occasion  of  the  encountei 
reality  belongs  to  ontology  and  not  to  any  special  was  the  accumulation  of  colonial  militarv  stores  at 
Menoe.                                                        (j.  J.  e.)  Concord,  where  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachu- 
CONCORD,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  and  setts  had  been  in  session  in  October,  1774,  and  March, 
latof  justice  of  Memmack  CO.,  is  on  the  Merrimack  1775,  with  John  Hancock  as  president  and  Samuel 
id  chiefly  on  its  W.  bank.    It  is  73  miles  by  rail  N.  Adams  as  one  of  its  leading  members.    Oen.  Ghige, 
N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  is  the  converging  noint  of  the  the  British  commander  in  Boston,  hoped  to  destroy 
fldlowing  railroaas:   the  Concord,  the  Concord  and  these  stores,  and  also  to  seize  the  persons  of  Han- 
Hortsmouth,  the  Northern,  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  cock  and  Adams,  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  Lex- 
Montreal,  the  Concord  and  Claremont,  and  the  Peter-  ington,  on  the  road  from  Boston  to  Concord.    He 
iMnrouffh  Railroad.    Across  the  Merrimack  there  are  7  therefore  sent  out  the  detachment  above  mentioned 
hni         3  of  them  railway  bridges.     Concord  has  a  of  800  men  on  the  evening  of  April  18,  and  followed 
irranite  State-house  standing  in  a  fine  park,  this  up  with  a  supporting  party  of  1100  men  under 
m  ^     «c  p      n.  a  State  insane  asylum,  a  city  hall,  2  Hugh,  Earl  Percy,  a  bri^ier-general,  who,  however, 
laanageis,  a  nome  for  the  aged,  7  hotels,  3  national  got  no  farther  than  Lexington,  six  miles  east  of  Con- 
[  savings  banks,  4  weekly  ana  2  daily  newspapenu  cord.    The  first  detachment  was  confronted  at  Lex- 
m       » libraries,  18  churches,  public,  hiKU,  s^d  ^i^^  ington  before  sunrise,  April  19,  by  the  minutemen 
vis:  also  St  Paul's  school,  a  celebrated  private  of  Lexington,  who,  when  fired  upon,  dispersed  after 
ol  tor  boys.     Concord  has  a  large  number  of  fac-  a  few  scattering  snots  in  return.    By  this  time  the 
and  shops,  a  part  of  them  run  by  water-power,  whole  country  was  alarmed  by  the  vigilance  of  Paul 
gh  the  motive  power  of  the  Merrimack,  natur-  llevere  (whose  famous  ride  extended  no  farther  than 
veiy  great,  is  here  not  extensively  utilized.     Cot-  Jjcxington),  and  at  Concord  a  force  of  180  men  had 
J  goods,  woollens,  furniture,  castings,  and  carriages  gathered  before  the  British  800  came  ir  si^ht  at  seven 
d       )  leading  articles  of  manufacture.     Here  are  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Eev.  William  Emerson  of 
tensive  quarries  of  fine  white  granite,  also  stone-  Concord,  grandfather  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  urged 
g  works,  machine  works,  and  the  shops  of  two  immediate  resistance  with  tnis  small  force,  but  more 
7  railroads.     The  city  has  water-  and  gas-works :  cautious  counsels  prevailed,  and  Col.  Barrett  ordered 
ip     7  is  fu»essed  for  taxation  at  $10,000,000,  and  a  retreat  across  the  North  Bridge  to  await  rcinforce- 
cavy  debt  is  $175,000  net,  besides  the  water-works  ments.     MeantimCj  the  British  began  to  seize  and  bum 
of  $630,000.    The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  the  military  stores  m  the  village,  and  were  supposed  t^) 
vely  sewered.    Population  in  1870,  12,241  •  in  be  destroying  the  town;  whereupon  the  Amcncan  mi- 
Momr  16,948.     Concord   was   settled  by  Massacnu-  litia,  now  increased  to  300,  were  formed  in  column  by 
people  in  1726 ;  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Lieut  Joseph  Hosmer  of  Concord,  who  acted  as  ac^u- 
iibra  in  1733 ;  was  named  Concord  in  1765,  and  tant,  and  bepn  marching  toward  the  village  square  to 
■vsoived  a  dty  charter  in  1853.  prevent  the  burning  of  the  place.    As  thev  approached 
CONCORD,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  20  the  North  Bridge,  which  was  guarded  bv  a  British 
SmVoLVI.  i^^i^  ^-  ^*  of  Boston  by  the  Fitchburg  companv,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  several  Americans 
m,  214  Ami  Railroad.    Population.  4435.     It  was  the  were  killed.    The  C9ncord  and  Acton  minutemen,  by 
WUnfid!)^  seat  of  an  Indian  village  previous  to  ita  order  of  Major  Buttrick,  returned  the  fire,  killing  three 
settlement  by   Rev.    Peter   Bulkley   and  British  soldiers  and  wounding  seven  more.    The  Brit- 
Miyor  Simon  Willard  in  1635,  who  ^ave  it  the  name  ish  at  once  retreated,  but  were  not  then  pursued,  and 
^^ODOOord"  from  the  Christian  union  and  concord  this  ended  the  actual  fioht  at  Concord  bridge.    But 
among  the  first  settlers,  and  their  peaceful  dealings  when  the  whole  British  force  began  their  retreat  about 
wHli  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  bought  the  land,  noon  they  were  fired  upon  along  the  road  from  Concord 
Vbe  river  on  which  it  stands  was  called  by  the  Indians  to  Lexington,  and  lost  many  men  within  the  limits  of 
^'Musketaquid,"  or  "  Meadow  River,*'  from  the  great  the  town.     At  Lexington  they  were  reinforced  by  Gkn. 
Cnunty  meadows  b^de  it     The  apostle  Eliot  often  Percy  and  his  brigade,  with  two  field-pieces ;  but  the 
preached  to  the  Indians  here,  and  there  was  a  village  wholo  body  then  retreated  to  Charlestown,  pursued  all 
of  Christiaa  Indians  on  the  norder  of  the  township,  the  way,  and  losing  in  the  whole  day's  engagement  73 
But  the  colonists  could  not  avoid  Indian  wars,  and  kJied,  172  wounded,  and  26  missing — ^271  men  but  of 
many  of  Uiem  were  kiUed  from  1648  to  1730  in  these  1900.    The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  49  kiUed,  36 
IfBTB.    It  soon  became  an  important  inland  town,  and  wounded,  and  6  missing — or  one-third  as  many  as  the 
lUaintained  a  military  company,  which  took  part  in  the  British  lost-.     Two  captains  and  two  privates  of  the 
Oferthrow  of  Sir  Edmuna  Anoros  at  Boston  in  1689.  Concord  men  were  wounded.    This  was  the  first  battle 
Ab  eBiif  as  1767  the  Concord  peonle  became  active  in  of  the  war,  and  was  the  last  time  Concord  was  invaded 
0|qK)Bition  to  British  taxation,  ana  in  1774  were  ready  by  armed  enemies. 

lor  the  separation  from  the  mother-country,  which  Exactly  eighty-six  years  after  the  above  battle  the 

look  place,  so  frur  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  in  Concord  militia,  commanded  by  Capt  Prescott,  left 

.  1775.    At  that  time  the  population  of  Concprd  (includ-  town  to  join  in  the  defence  of  Washington  against  the 

tag  the  parish  of  Cariisle)  was  190(h  out  of  which  it  Southern  rebels  (April  19,  1861).    During  both  these 

fcrnidiea  174  men  for  the  army  of  Washington.  ^  wars  the  Concora  people  kept  a  large  number  of  sol- 

The  town's  own  experience  of  the  Revolutionanr  diers  in  the  field,  and  were  liberal  in  their  contributions 

I      limited  to  the  so-called  '*  battle  of  Concord,  '  of  money  and  supplies.    Two  monuments  have  been 

y            ce  April  19,  1775,  between  two  regi-  erected  to  commemorate  the  fight  at  the  North  Bridge 

oi  uu       d  nulitia  and  minutemen,  commanded  — one  erected  in  1836.  on  the  sp^ot  where  the  British 

I                        but  led  in  the  engagement  by  stood, — a  granite  shan,  with  an  inscription  describing 
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the  eTont;  the  other  a  bronse  statue  of  a  minateman  product,  to  use  the  so-called  INyrthndoeMeSkbvlil 
standing  where  the  first  American  soldier  fell,  on  the  the  constituents  are  meohaiiioaI|r  mixsd  ia  um  pna* 
west  bank  of  the  Concord  River,  and  erected  in  1875.   proportionB.    This  conaots  of  a  doulile  sffioste  St  mm 


In  the  village  square  stands  a  '*  soldiers'  monument'*  ana  alumina— about  60  parts  of  Ume  and  10  off 

to  commemorate  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65 ;  and  in  the  to  24  of  silica,  with  1  of  nuignena  and  2  of 

Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  not  far  off,  are  the  menu-  alkalies,  in  a  total  of  100  parCiL     Onbonatt  mi 

ments  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  other  sulphate  of  lime    should   be   eoMcialtj  aeUai 

famous  citizens  of  Concord,  who  are  buried  there.  This  mixture  should  weigh  115  ifaib  per  boa.,  mi 

Since  1834,  when  Emerson  went  there  to  live  in  the  bear  250  lbs.   per  so.   in.   in  tenrion.      ll  wmM 

'*  old  manse     of  his  grandfather  Dr.  Rinley,  where  he  likewise  be  jgroimd  8iuiolent(y  fine  fiir  85  per  enL  It 

wrote  his  first  book,  iva^ure,  the  town  has  Deen  the  home  pass  tlurough  a  sieve  of  SO  mealies  to  the  isflk.  k 

or  the  resort  of  many  persons  celebrated  in  literature  should  feel  rough,  and  be  of  a  bhnsh-gngr  eolot;  mi 

and  philosophy— of  Bronson  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller,  when  immersea  in  water  of  a  nnifinm  teBpentM 

EUery  Channing,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ripley,  Miss  Hoar,  Miss  for  six  days  should  show  no  craeks^  but  sboull  Mtk 

Alcott,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Miss  Pcabody,  Mrs.  Jane  from  one  to  six  hours.    K  mixed  with  lime  it  id  Ml 

Austin,  Prof.  Harris,  etc    Emerson,  Thoreau,  Chan-  ^et  so  hard  under  water.    As  a  test  of  its  qai%,l 

nin^,  and  Hawthorne  have  made  the  scenery  of  Co<v  is  recommended  that  blocka  1}  in.  sq.  sad  10  nt  hj^ 

oord  familiar  by  their  descriptions,  and  the  social  char  supported  on  ed^es  9}  in.  apart,  shonki  bear  UOla 

racter  of  the  place  has  been  described  by  Gleorge  W.  at  the  centre ;  if  more  than  1  oat  of  3  sis  trahi 

Curtis  in  his  Homes  ofAmencan  Authors^  and  by  F.  B.  within  one  minute,  the  cement  should  bs  TtjettaL  h 

Sanborn  in  his  sketches  of  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Tho-  Gkrinany  the  usual  testis  for  Modes  of  5  sq.  oesliMlas 

reau.    It  is  a  quiet  region,  inhabited  chiefiy  by  farm-  section  to  stand,  under  tenaioiiy  8  kilopsmaMi  |V 

crs  and  professional  men,  on  the  banks  of  the  Concord  sq.  centimeter ;  the  blocks  havmg  been  ftr  94  hiM 

River,  and  with  Walden  Pond  and  other  small  lakes  in  the  air  and  for  27  days  in  wster.     It  is  than  Ai 

near  by.  specified  that  when  the  cement  is  jiannod  tfansijk  • 

Since  1878  the  State  prison  for  men,  formerly  at  sieve  of  900  meshes  per  bq.  oentuneten  not  mm 

Charlcstown,  has  been  established  in  the  western  part  than  25  per  cent  shall  be  too  lai^e  to  go  taioii^ 
of  Concord,  and  about  800  of  its  present  population  are      The  lighter  cements  set  more  qoiek^^  this  ttt 

file  convicts,  officers,  and  employ^  connected  with  the  heavy  ones,  and  the  natural  cements,  of  wnidi  BoMS- 

prison.  dale  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  only  bear  in  teoMS  41 

The  town  contains  three  churches—Unitarian  and  to  70  lbs.  persq.  in.    In  niizing  the  cement  tar  smb 

Trinitarian  Conere&rationdist  and  Catholic — and  two  concrete,  the  best  nroDortionof  water  is  Bochaisl 


the  sessions  of  the  **  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,"  though  English  Portland  miiy  reqnire  a  fittle 


Pres.  McCosh  of  Princeton,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  strength,  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  tat  sa  ( 
Dr.  R.  G.  Hazard.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  and  others  oi  mixture,  to  one-fourth  for  a  mixtore  of  finir  of 
the  TraTisccndcntal  or  the  Hegelian  schools  in  philoso-  to  one  of  cement  Ordinarily,  in  building,  the  m 
phv.  The  founder  of  this  unique  school  (see  Alcoit)  cements,  such  as  go  by  the  name  of  Boeinidsle  is  As 
IS  Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  of  Connecticut,  who  has  lived  market,  are  mix^  with  1  to  1}  part  of  sand  wlnb 
in  Concord  most  of  the  time  since  1840,  and  still  flour-  Portland  cement  is  mixed  in  the  nroportion  of  2lpl 
ishes  there  at  a  great  age.  His  daughter.  Miss  Louisa  parts  of  sand,  the  character  of  the  work  infaei~^~ 
Alcott,  is  also  a  resident  of  Concord,  and  so  is  Prof,  the  engineer  in  his  decision  of  the  ratia  Ibe  i 
W.  T.  Harris,  the  chief  Hegelian  teacher  in  the  School  and  cement  are  mixed  toeether  diywith  a  flhorsl, 
of  Philosophy.  Several  eminent  American  journalists  the  water  afterwards  added.  This  is  to  oblr 
—Frederick  Hudson,  William  S.  Robinson,  Robert  thorough  intermixture  which  would  otherwiss  bs 
Carter,  C.  C.  Hazewell,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn— have  been  cult  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  send  being  lai 
residents  of  Concord,  and  Hon.  G^rge  F.  Hoar,  Sen-  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the^eement^  mL 
ator  from  Massachusetts,  was  bom  there,  as  were  also  therefore,  tending  to  float  on  too  of  iL  Ibe  ■■I 
his  elder  brother,  E.  R.  Hoar,  who  was  attomev-gen-  should  be  in  coarse  gnins  of/  o  I  a.  "jSt** 
eral  in  Gren.  Grant's  first  administration,  and  William  being  better  than  "bar"  if  »       i 

Whiting,  who  wrote  elaborately  in  favor  of  Pres.  Lin-      The  best  broken  stoim  w         ua  Lma  « 
coin's  right  to  emancipate  the  slaves  under  the  war-  granite  or  basalt,  or  other  h     i  r 
powers  of  the  Constitution.    Concord  was  one  of  the  an  irregular  shape  and  not  a  & 

centres  of  anti-slavery  opinion  for  twenty  years  before  and  free  from  dust.    It  is  spibM  ^       u|ii 
emancipation,  and  had  been  still  earlier  a  focus  of  the  of  boards.     If  gravel  is  likewise  i       L 
Transcendental  movement  in  New  England.    See  Al-  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the       u 
coiT,  Emeiison,  and  Thoreau.  (f.  b.  s.)      and  the  layer  should  be  from  8  w  1« 

CONCRETE.    This  name  is  given  to  any  mixture  mortar  is  then   spread  over  it  in  u 
of  mortar  with  fira^ents  of  stone  or  gravel,  though  usually,  of  one-hau  to  two-thu  ) 

it  is  now  generally  limited  to  that  made  with  hydrauuo  of  the  mixture  with  gravel    ^  j       wm      • 
mortar,  or  mortar  made  with  a  hydraulic  cement   stone  are  used  together,  the  gi»v«a  [ 

Certain  limestones,  when  calcined,  produce  a  natural  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  broken  ^     J 

hvdraulic   cement      As,    however,  the  proportions  terials  bavins  been  thus  oolleotbu  v- 
OT  the  elements  vary  in  different  pieces  of  the  same  mixed  with  shovels  and  hoeawori  ■ 

IBOck,  it  is  much  better,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rniifoxm  to  the  centre  and  back  aicaia  twiuv, 
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dUHbniy  done,  each  stone  will  be  covered  with  mortar,  th(  abdomen,  and  obfitinately  resumes  it  if  he  is  forcibly 
and  the  mixtare  is  ready  for  use.  When  put  in  its  straightened.  The  same  conditions  of  nulse,  skin, 
Ijennuient  place  it  should  be  well  rammed,  a  good  and  respiration  prevail,  only  more  markeoly,  and  tie 
■Be  OT  rammer  bcaM  4  ft.  long,  8  in.  in  diameter  at  duration  of  the  attack  is  greater,  often  extending  over 
T^  itiT  V  *  "v"V  handle,  and  shod  with  iron,  several  days.  3.  If  the  brain  is  contused  over  a  very 
It » let  rail  about  six  mches.— See  BtroN  and  Aqus-  moderate  area,  or  if  the  accompanying  extravasation 

^'Sviw/TrTQaTrkxr     rm.        -j  •    ^^*  *^'  '^*^  ^^  blood  is  small  in  amount,  diffused  instead  of  cir- 

CpNCUSSION.     The  word  concussion,  originaUy  cumscribcd,  or  situated  in  certain  regions,  we  mav  have, 

Vplied  in  siu-gioil  wntrngs  to  certain  symptoms  of  instead  of  the  phenomena  of  compression  usuaUy  seen 

Wfani  ill-defined  conditions  of  the  brain  or  spinal  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  into  the  brain  substance  or 

waamw,  supposed  to  follow  severe  injuries  not  acoom-  ventricles,  simply  those  of  cerebral  irritation.    The  pa- 

puued  wiUi  external  evidence  of  actual  lesions,  has  tient  has  muscular  tremors  or  spasms,  is  morbidly  tac- 

mduaJjy  been  narrowed  down  until  now  it  has  come  itum  or  foolishly  loquacious,  sometimes  actively  de- 

lOBgniQr^iher  the  mjury  Itself  than  the  phenomena  lirious.    The  temperature  is  apt  to  be  elevated,  the 

nmmng  from  it    At  present,  although  it  is  at  the  patient  obstinately  unconscious,  the  breathing  noi^y. 

Mt  a  misnoiner,  by  concussion  of  the  bram  or  spine  it  is  evident  that  a  very  slight  increase  of  these  symp- 

the  majority  of  surgeons  mean  that,  in  consequence  of  toms  would  convert  them  into  those  of  compression, 

amr^  blow,  or  some  sunilar  irjury,  generally  unat-  coma  succeeding  to  stupor,  stertor  to  mere  loudness 

tended  with  ftactured  bones,  or  with  extensive  wounds,  of  breathing,  paralysis  to  convulsions.    4.  Laceration 

■ne  of  the  tollowm^  four  conditions  of  the  nerve  cen-  of  the  brain,  if  not  followed  at  once  by  sufficient 

tm  has  been  produced :    1.  A  disturbance   m  the  hemorrhage  to  produce  apoplectiform  symptoms,  is 

molecular^ relations  of  the  nerve  tissue,  not  demon  •  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  wild  delinum,  with 

■tnUe,  ot  .course,  but  aptly  compared  to  the  change  moans  or  shrieks,  general  convulsions,  and  finally  by 

m  the  parUcles  ot  a  magnet  which  causes  it  to  lose  ita  the  motor  and  sensory  phenomena  of  general  encepha- 

power  when  forcibly  struck  by  a  hammer.    2.  An  ex-  litis. 

tnjssation  of  serum  into  the  nerve  structures,  due,  it      li  the  treatment  of  all  these  conditions  the  first  in- 

!•  ttought,  to  a  temporary  vaso-motor  paralysis.     3.  dication  is  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  and  at  rest 

Actaal  contusion  or  bniismg  of  the  bram  or  cord  with  Nearly  all  the  dangers  of  these  accidents  from  first  to 

OcCravasation  of  blood.     4.  Laceration  or  teanng  of  last  arise  from  consecutive  inflammation,  and  every- 

^  rabstuice  of  the  bram  or  cord.     It  would  be  better  thing  which  might  conduce  to  this  should  be  sedulously 

to  limit  the  use  of  the  term  concussion  U>  the  first  of  guarded  against     Stimulants,  therefore,  even  during 

thefleoonditions,  to  which  alone  it  is  strictly  applicable,  the  early  stages,  should  be  avoided.     Where  there  is 

Tlw  symptoms  of  the  second  and  third  are  due  either  such  profound  depression  as  to  threaten  death,  they 

to  prMsure,  compression,  or  to  subsequent  inflamma-  ^ay  be  given  in  small  doses— prefenibly,  as  spirits  of 

tttty  <Aange8 ;  of  the  fourth  to  the  actual  disorganiza-  hartshorn  or  carbonate  of  ammonium— and  should  be 

twn^  nerve  sfauctures.    They  may  however,^ de  accompanied  by  the  application  of  extenial  dry  heat, 

•onbed   onder  this   head.     Although  In  respect  to  ^    sinapisms,  hot-water  bottles,  warm  flannels,  or  a 

mnptoms  the  first  and  slightest  of  these  four  degrees  ^.^rrent  of  hot  air  conveyed  beneath  the  bed-clothing. 

^  *?!?^u'*J^''^  distinguishable  from  the  Lust  and  After  reaction  has  begun,  cold  to  the  head,  absolute 

pavest,  the  diagnwjis  of  the  exact  amount  of  daniago  ^^^  in  a  darkened  room,  sedatives  such  as  bromide  of 

tonerje  tissue  and  the differem^^  potassium,  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  farinaceous  arti- 

from  that  surgical  condition  known  as    shock     are  by  ^^      attention  to  the  vanous  secretions,  the  use  of  small 

no  means  easy.    At  the  other  extreme  an  equal  diffi-  ^^^^  ^^  mercurials,   or  of  an  occasional  purgative 

culty  18  expenenccd  in  separating  those  cases  ol  serous  ^        ^„^j  catheterism,  if  necessary,  are  the  essentials 

orhemoirhagiceffusions  orof  teanngof  nen-e  struc'-  of  t^atment    Convalescence  in  tte  graver  cases  is 

tore,  which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  certau}  j       and  should  be  favored  by  perfect  tranquiUity  of 

symptoms,  such  as  coma  and  paralysis,  are  incluacd  y^y  j^jj^j  niind. 

under  the  h^  of  concussbn,   from  cases  of  tnie      concussion  affecting  the  spinal  cord  is  probably 

emnprasion  of  the  brain.     Remembering,  however,  ^j         associated  with  some  lesion  either  of  the  nerve 

that  the  hues  cannot  be  drawn,  too  stnetly  we  ma}- do-  fibres  or  of  the  smaUer  blood-vessels  of  the  cord. 

warCbe  as  folloi^  ,the  charactenstic  symptoms  of  these  jhe  ph>^ical  conditions  are  very  different  from  those 

firaar  dasses  of  injury:  1.  After  a  blow  of  medmm  nv^ffna  in  fh^  ftlnill     Th^mxro  li,»vn  »  Ur^ra  im.liwi- 


beoomw  cold  and  bedewed  with  a  cold  perspira^on,  he  (j^der  these  circumstances  we  can  understand  how 

»  confused,  or  possibly  even  insensible  ior  a  sh^^^  force  suddenly  applied  to  the  cranium  maybetrans- 

hu  face  IS  pale  and  shrunken,  his  pulse  is  feeble  and  ferred  to  its  contents,  producing  great  temporaiy  dis- 

intermittent,  his  breathing  sighing  and  interrupted,  turbance  or  disarrangement  of  their  particles.    But 

After  a  few  moments^  or  at  the  most  a  few  hours,  ^^^  g  jn^l  cord  hangs  loosely  in  a  canal  extending 

reacUon  sets  m  ;  vomiting,  indicating  a  return  of  reflex  through  a  segmentecf  and  markedly  flexible  column. 


After  an  lAjury  of  greater  seventy  we  have  the  above  ^^ident  that  an  imury  producing  a  violent  general 
qFmptoms  much  mtenafied,  especiallv  as  regards  sen-  g^ock  is  much  more  likely  to  inflict  damage  by  *'con. 
n^n  and  motion.    The  patient  is  oblivious  to  the  ex-  ^^^^^ . »  ^y^^  brain  than  upon  the  cord,  and  it  is 

tonal  worW,  and  (An  be  aroiued  with  difficulty.    He  y^^y  doubt&l  whether  the  latter  structure  ever  suffers 
ies  motionJesB.  or  drawn  np  into  a  pecohar  position,  ^^  precisely  that  way 
with  the  leffs  flexed  on  thetht^  and  thethighs  on      l^esymptoms  said  to  be  characteristic  of  succua- 
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ison  or  pertuiiMitioii  of  £he  medulla  spfnalis,  witliout  ^JspiMBa,   letentioii    of  urine,    ftoil 

TGOognizable  injury  to  its  structure  or  membranes,  or  |iiiiijiiiin.  nuil  liMmi  m^imiliiiim  ur|inwiiimiin»nui  dh 

to  t£e  spinal  column,  are  numbness,  formication,  loss  oraanixationpf  thespiiie.    The  &ofc  that ewiMOMM 

of  power  in  the  extremities,  pallor  of  the  f|ice,  general  or  the  oord  is  xeally  a  dirtinct  nene  eentn  makvii 

weakness  and  depression,  nausea  and  vomiting.  These,  possible  to  determine  aocnntdy  in  thflae  qmbi  tk 

however,  may  all  be  due  to  the  shock  of  the  ii\junr,  to  exact  seat  and  areaof  thekBuminToIrad.    80ttOQi,the 

contusion  of  peripheral  nerves,  to  disturbance  of  the  time  of  appearance  and  degree  of  aef  Uj  of  oalMi 

svmpathetic  ^ngiia,  or  to  other  causes  independent  of  mnptoms.  such  as  motor  pan^yaiB,  aflbrd  Tiliiallb  eii* 

the  spine  or  its  contents.    The  secondary  results  said  denoe  of  tne  amount  of  invoWancBit  of  the  eoid 

to  follow  such  ii\juries  are  distinctly  due^  to  inflamma-  ^  If  after  a  spinal  vajpay  complete  jpextifwm  cobsiok 

tory  or  degenerative  changes  affecting  either  the  cord  immediately  and  persistB,  the  cord  is  ptmrnHj  difiU 

or  the  membranes.    The  chain  of  causation  has  never  or  compressed  by  an  extensive  blood-elat  or  If  i 

been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.    An  individual  who  broken  vertebra.    If  it  u^  merdy  tnuiaitoiT  the  c» 

sustains  a  severe  shaking-up  during  a  railway  collision,  dition  has  in  all  probability  been  one  of  ioght  h 

or  in  some  other  manner,  ma^  develop,  afler  an  inter-  orrhage  into  the  sabstance  of  the  omd.     Booh  a< 

val  of  apparent  health  varying  from  a  few  hours  or  might  be  described  as  one  of  8imiAe.'*eoiioaH0 

days  to  two  or  three  months  or  even  some  years,  a  but  the  term,  though  convementi  is  **^'"%*^ 

certain  group  of  symptoms  referable  to  his  cerebro-  accurate. 

spinal  system,  and  in  all  probability  originating  at  the      Gradual  paralyms,  dow^  advanoinff.  is  doe  ei 

tmie  of  his  accident    There  is  no  evidence,  however,  continuous  hemorrhage  fiom  a  small  Tenei  or  tsi^ 

;    justifying  the  assumption  that  the  original  trouble  in  flammotoiy  extravasation.  ^  It  Bometimes  aknd^  A* 

^    such  a  case  was  simply  an  uncomplicated  concus-  appears.    If  itdoesnot,orif  itiQcreueB,theinmM 

sion.    B^  the  time  death  occurs  the  changes  found  is  that  some  progressive  disoiganisatkm  of  theeoriii 

would  of  course  be  those  due  to  long  existing  disease.  ^♦Iciog  place  ana  will  finally  cause  death. 

In  the  only  carefull:^  recorded  case  of  the  kind  the       ^e.  treatment  of  cases  of  spinal  ioiurf  in  wlidb 

signs  of  s{)inal  meningitis  and  myelitis  were  found  there  is  no  paralysis  consists  in  rigid  eonfiiwcKto 

together  with  a  condition  of  the  posterior  columns  bed,  preferaoly  in  the  prone  position  so  as  to  frnirtb 

closely  resembling  that  seen  in  progressive  locomotor  gravitation  of  blood  away  firom  the  back ;  the  HfjSfi^ 

ataxia.  tion  of  ice-bags,  hot  poulticei^  or  strong  oonnter-milfr 

The  general  conclusions  warranted  by  these  facts  are,  ^^on  along  the  spine ;  careful  attention  to  the  boMh 

1st,  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  uncomplicated  con-  ^^^  bladder,  the  former  being  emptied  by  c " 


cussion  of  the  spinal  cord  has  taken  place,  while  there  *"^  ^^  latter^  if  neoesnnr,  by  oaUieteriiation;  •■ 

are  good  d  priori  reasons  for  doubting  the  possibility  thoadmmistrationof  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potMHB 

of  its  occurrence.  and  mercuiy.     The  patient  should  rest  on  a  viIbi 

2d,  That  the  symptoms  described  as  following  rail-  ^»  ^^^  ^^  should  be  kept  sompaloQafar  eleiBL  sri 

way  concussion  of  the  spine  prubably  originate  in  some  w*®  P*^  exposed  to  pressure  often  bathed  with » 

actual  though  slight  involvement    '  "      *  "   '       *" — ^"*"  '^"  ""***  -*:-.-n-.*:«-  i:«: ^      «n. 

cord  or  pf  its  membranes  at  the  i 

but  in  their  full  development  are  ( ^ _     . 

recognized    and  by  no  means  iKJculiar"^  pathojogiod  ^^^TT%»TWTy>i.T  .    i           ■         •               (i  W.  W.) 

conditions.  CONDITION,  m  law,  a  ctaose  m  a  oonlnMstor aa» 

The  medico-legal  importance  of  these  latter  cases,  ment  which  has  for  its  plgeot  to  soqiend,  reamLcr 

upon  which  are  often  founded  suits  lor  damages,  makes  modify  the  principal  obligation,  or  in  case  of  a  wl  to 

them  esiHicially  interesting.    Among  the  eariiest  phe-  suspend,  revoke,  or  modi^  a  devise  or^  beqnesL   Is 

nomena  obsor\'ed  after  the  inter\'al  of  ai)parent  health  real-estate  law  a  condition  is  a  qoalifintion  or  ushrif 

which  has  been  alluded  to  is  an  alteration  of  the  man-  ^^^^  annexed  to  an  estate,  whereby  it  is  provided  tkft 

ners  or  temperament  of  the  patient,  who,  whatever  his  ]^  case  a  particular  event  do^  or  does  not  hap|MB, « 

original  disposition,  is  apt  to  become  gloomy,  morose,  *?  <»se  the  grantor  or  grantee  does  or  onuts  to  do  api 

ana  ungracious ;  defective  vision,  hearing  and  speech  vJ?u'i«l!S^*  ^  vL^S^  ^k      oommenee,  he  ^' — 

ensue ;  the  sense  of  touch  is  affected,  its  delicacy  Doing  be  abridgjed,  or  be  dcfcHited.  ^ 

greatly  destroyed  ;  muscular  movements  are  irregular,  Conditions  are  of  vanops  kmda.    nwarmsy  be  ii 

eh  an 
i  nnqr 

,  ^ ^......^„«,, V ,..^.j  J  .1.       1.  one  wincfc 

terminate  the  case.  d??s  not  contravene  puUic  policy  or  the  es|iif 

Passing  from  these  cases  to  those  in  which  some  yiwons  of  a  statute.    An  nnkwftd  oonditxMi  is 


serous  or  bloody  exudation  has  taken  place  within  the  performed ;  and  3,  such  as  tend  to 
skull  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  pass  insensibly  orwnissions. 
into  those  of  compression  or  of  traumatic  encephalitis.       Conditions  are  also  either  pt 
JO  in  spinal  ii\j*iries  the  alteration  of  sensation  and   A  condition  precedent  is  one  Wup 
motion  and  the  disturbance  of  function,  sometimes  formance  of  sc      act  1    ore  the 
connected  with  very  slight  exudations  or  trifling  hem-  vest.     Conditin      nreft*        r~" 
orrhages,  deepen  into  more  or  less  extensive  and  pro-  law.     Conditiouo  umt 

found  paralysis,  or  give  rise  to  spasms  or  convulsions,   happening  divest  au  < 
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Condidofifl  sabeequent  are  not  iavored  in  law.  wife ;  thus,  the  abandoning  or  long  neglect  of  pro* 

By  tlie  roles  of  the  common  law  no  person  was  entitled  ceedings  instituted  for  a  oivorce,  and  perhaps  mere 

Ito  take  advantage  of  the  breach  of  a  condition  subse-  words  of  forgiveness,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 

quent  except  the  grantor  and  his  heirs.    If.  however,  party  offended  has  condoned  the  offence.    The  subject 

•  limitation  was  annexed  to  an  estate,  a  tnird  party  of  condonation  has  not^  been  liurgely  the  subject  of 

oomld  take  advantage  of  it    Hence  the  ori^n  of  what  legislation,  and  the  doctrine  remains  generally  as  above 

m  known  in  real-estate  law  as  conditional  limitations  stated ;  but  its  conditional  quahty  hais  been  abolished 

wbich  are  in  substance  conditions  after  the  nature  or  in  a  few  of  our  States.                              (w.  M.  M.) 

faiitatioDs.  CONDOR.    See  CATHARTiDiB. 

If  A  condition  precedent  be  unlawful,  and  therefore  CONEY  ISLAND,  a  seaside  resort  in  the  vicinity 

void,  the  estate  aepending  upon  it  can  never  vest,  and  of  New  York,  is  a  narrow  island,  5  miles  long,  in  the 

il  never  entirely  defeated.    If,  on  the  contrary,  a  con-  Atlantic  ocean,  off  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Long  Island. 

cEtkn  subsequent  be  void,  the  estate,  having  once  vest^  It  is  included  in  the  township  of  Gravesend,  Kings 

#dL  can  never  thereafter  be  defeated.  co. ,  N.  Y.    Coney  Island  creek,  a  narrow  strait  winding 

where  performance  of  a  condition  was  possible  at  the  through  a  salt  marsh,  separates  the  island  from  the 

time  of  its  creation,  and  afterwards  through  the  act  of  mainland  and  connects  Uravcsend  and  Sheepshead 

€k)d  has  become  imposable,  the  law  will  excuse  it  Bays.    The  island,  according  to  old  records,  was  once 

(l.  l.,  jr.)  three  separate  isUuids,  and  at  another  time  two;  more 

CONDONATION,  in  general  lanpiage  and  some-  than  a  century  ajgo  it  extended  two  miles  farther  than 

IfaMB  in  legal  proceedings,  is  used  to  indicate  a  forgiy^  at  present,  and  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  foxes  and 

MM  of  almost  any  offence ;  but  it  is  technically  applied  rabbits.     About  1 800  it  was  used  for  farminc:  and  pas- 

in  kw  to  the  forgiveness  of  only  one  or  two  particular  ture,  and  cedars  were  cut  from  it  for  building  small 

oflfaDces.      In  this  sense  it  is  a  forgiveness  of  the  vessels.    Thefirst  hotel  was  built  in  1819.    Two  years 

natrimonial  offence  of  adultery  or  cruelty,  known  by  later,  during  a  violent  storm,  the  tide  rose  to  a  height 

the  perty  forgiving  to  have  been  committed,  on  the  never  since  equalled ;  everything  was  swept  away  and 

eondition  that  the  party  forgiven  shall  ever  afterwards  the  island  left  almost  level  andpcrfecUy  barren.     A 

eondoct  himself  or  herself  properly  in  the  mantal  re-  turnpike  road  was  constructed  from  Brooklj-n  to  the 

ktioiL    The  word  is  usually  employed  in  reference  to  Jgiand  in  1830,  and  later  there  was  communication  by 

adultery  and  is  best  considered  from  that  standpoint,  a  daily  stage  as  well  as  by  a  steamboat  to  New  York 

Aoagh  it  is  equally  applicable  to  cruelty.     When  a  city.     About  1865  a  horse-car   line  was  laid  from 

hnsband  or  wife  has  been  guilty  of  adultery,  the  party  Brooklyn,  and  soon  a  steam  railroad  followed.     But 

«flbnded  against  has  generally  the  right  to  a  divorce  the  island  did  not  become  a  popular  resort  until  1874, 

ftom  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  on  the  ground  that  the.  y^hen  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island  Railroad 

Other  party  has  failed  to  adhere  to  the  obligations  ^^  opened,  and  capitalists  did  much  to  increase  the 

«Dlerea  into  on  the  marriage.     Bufthis  nght  may  be  attractions  of  the  place,  especially  the  east  end.     Six 

iprren  up,  if  the  party  so  wills,  and  the  husoand  and  gteam  railroads  now  run  trains  at  frequent  intervals 

irife  may  agree  to  live  together  again.     In  order  to  f^jj^  Brookl>Ti  and  from  various  points  on  New  York 

eoostitate  a  condonation,  however,  it  is  not  enough  g^y  and  Ea^t  River,  where  connection  is  made  by  boat 

Aat  the  partj  offended  shall  merely  make  an  offer  oi  fo^  New  York  city.     Large  iron  steamboats  also  leave 

•ngiveness,  m  case  the  offending  party  will  return  to  j^ew  York  every  half-hour  for  the  island.    The  Park 

die  relation  of  man  and  wife,  but  the  offer  must  have  Commission  of  Brooklyn  own  70  acres  of  land  near 

been  actuaUy  accepted  and  the  mantal  relation  re-  ^]^q  centre  of  the  island,  with  a  frontace  of  2750  feet 

eetablish^ ;  but  it  is  not  neo^J^  that  the^  P^^}^  on  the  ocean,  and  an  avenue  210  feet  wide  and  6  J  miles 

*'"""""""    ^  "*  "       '         "  *"           "        IVospect  Park  to  the 

Near  the  latter,  two 

-       .    ,     .      ,^  ^  ^  ^.       large  iron  piers  extend  1000  feet  into  the  ocean,  end- 

Mthermthesamehouseofcourse  creates  a  presumption  •  -^^  ^^  f^^^  of  water.  The  piers  have  a  general 
that  the  parties  have  resumed  the  mantal  relation  but  ^^^  ^^  ^q  fcctbut  one  is  in  part  85,  and  the  other 
this  presumpUon  wiU  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  they  j^s  feet  wide.  They  are  used  for  promenades,  restau- 
have  occupied  different  beds..  It  is  considered  m  law  ^^^  ^^^  popular  concerts.  Brighton  Beach  Hotel 
that,  where,  the  mantal  relation  is  so  re-estabhshed,  ^  ^^^  ^^^.j^  ^-^  ^^^  45q  ^^^  ^  ^^  near  it  is  a 
Aere  is  an  imphed  condition  annexed  that  the  party  ^^^^^  ^hich  for  five  months  of  the  year  is  used 
fargprea  shall  in  t^e  future  conduct  himself  properly  ^^^^^  ^^j  ^^^  horse-races.  The  Manhattan  Beach 
h  conjugal  kindness  m  all  respe^s-and,  m  case  (^^  ^y  ^^  500  acres  of  land,  with  an  ocean  frontage 
she  fells  to  do  so,  the  onginal  offence  is  re\nved  ^^  ,^^  ^-^j,^^     r^^^  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  iiot^^,  a  marine 

the  centre 
season  the  rail- 
Coney  Isl- 

ms  Denave  nmseii  m  a«x)raance  wim  ''"e  auuj«  uil    ^^^  ^     ^-  ^  ^    ^^      ^-^^  than  a  day  at  a 

the  relation.    Even  an  offence  which  is  cause  only  lor  ^^^  *^  t^  j  j 

•  dWoioe  from  bed  and  bowrd  has  been  held  to  be  a      CONFECTIONERY  denotes  a  class  of  prepara- 
nmver  of  an  adulteiy  which  has  been  .«>'»doned ,  and  j^^^  j^  ^^^  j^  ^  principal  ingie- 

i       »       vely  slight  (araeltywm  also  give  the  n^^       SeeVol.VI.  ^^^^^     i^  eompri^  all  kinds  of  sugar 
the  condonation  and  reassert  the  first  wi\)ng.    -^o«>fiA«,  y  .  . 


mtilO 


-ii. 


^Tr  -"*7r^^»  w„™  .^  -..^  TiTT  J.,luw  -A wo  centunes  ago  tne  an 01  maiting  swee* 

'  to  takethe  means  of  avoidmg  the  cruelty.  ^       ^i^ns  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  apoth- 

*  u^^.^^'''^  .'1?  ''^*i''r7''^  ^^n \«S  ecanes  and  physicians,  who  used  sugar  and  honey  to 

1)0  Hve  together  m  the  relation  ot  man  ana  ™7_ J*:J:^ jL:«^«  ^«io*«kT^    o«j  «vi«.,^^ 
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ceuticall:^,  !n  making  syrups,  electuaries,  etc  ;  but  the  employment  to  handredb  of  woiiuiieii.raqiuii^ 
preparation  of  conserves  and  the  compounding  of  machineiy  and  gr^  AiU  in  oasdng  the  nilv«ti|  |^ 
drugs  have  now  become  distinct  arts,  though  the  sepa-  ing  and  covering  them.  Among  the  moit  popriv 
ration  is  not  entirely  complete,  the  drug  trade  being  types  are  figures  of  fhiitB,  vegetebles,  miten^  al 
dependent  on  the  manutacturing  con^ctioners  for  other  smaller  inaeots,  made  in  moiiilds  dflummeni 
what  are  usually  caHed  medicated  candie&  Of  these  sheet  copper.  Powdered  sogar,  beaten  wkli  the  vUb 
there  are  upward  of  a  hundred  varieties,  chiefly  in  the  of  eg^,  also  enten  laigely  into  oonfedaoneiy,  the  con- 
form of  drops  and  lozenges,  and  oontainine  many  of  position  being  stamped,  or  cast  in  moulda.  Hm  a- 
the  standard  medicines.    Thus  we  have  cacnou  lozen-  cellenoe  of  these  prodnctions  is  largely  doe  to  mnrfcii 

fes,  quinine   lozenges,  anti-bilious   lozenges,  cough  ical  improvements  in  tritmiliiig  and  grinding  the 
rops,  bronchial  troches,  etc.    These  goods  are  mann-  materials.     In  the  class  of  gooda  known  as  noigttL 
factured  in  very  large  quantities.  the  kernels  of  nuts,  especially  of  almonda,  are  incnalM 

Confectioneiy  is  usually  classed  among  the  luxuries,  with  honey.  The  pat^  and  pastillea,  abo,  ana 
but  in  the  United  States  custom  has  rendered  some  favorite  specialt]^,  and  they  call  for  neat  in^^mtjai 
forms  of  sweetmeats  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  fash-  skill  in  the  intricate  intdnacing  of  the  frnita,  ain  ii 
ionablc  dinner  and  lunch,  thus  placing  them  in  the  the  crystallizations.  Preserv^  sugared  fimti  al 
rank  of  articles  of  diet,  and  their  ubo  is  becoming  fruits^  m  syrup  are  now  important  artideB  of  diet  mi 
common  among  all  classes.  Many  causes  have  con-  they  include  all  die  favorite  products  of  the  mAui^ 
tributed  to  this  result,  such  as  the  custom  of  making  marmalades  and  jeJliea.  Much  attention  is  ghca  It 
gills  of  boxes  of  candy  at  Christmas  and  other  holiday  fruits  in  jellies  and  liaueun  9ueri$j  the  latter  kpg 
seasons,  the  multifarious  forms  which  modem  confcc-  graded  aooording  to  quality.  The  low  grade  hae  aboal 
tionery  has  assumed,  the  variety  of  materials  intro-  20  per  cent  of  sugar  and  gtuoose,  and  the  aame  pn* 
duced  into  their  composition,  ana  the  skill  and  atten-  portion  of  alcohol,  the  remainoer  bring  water.  A 
tion  devoted  to  the  delicate  task  of  flavoring  them,  finer  quality  contains  40  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  30  pa 
They  are  thus  made  to  conform  with  ever}'  taste  and  cent  of  alcohol,  and  the  highest  grade  50  per  eeuL  of 
appetite.^  pure  sugar  and  30  per  cent  of  aloohoL     xhie  dam  m- 

Few  industries  have  experienced  more  radical  elides  spirituous  bitters,  such  as  absinthe,  eUdr  A 
changes  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Up  to  the  j'car  lonffue  vec,  vulneraircLeta,  which  ha^e  been  bm|^ 
1851  boiled  sweets  were  almost  exclusively  an  English  to  great  perfection  in  France.  ^  American  oonfeoCionen 
specialty,  and  it  was  the  novel  display  in  this  line  of  manifest  their  superiority  chiefly  in  the  mana&tore 
the  London  confectioners,  at  the  first  International  of  comfits,  containing^  fruit  essences,  candied  fin^ 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  that  led  to  their  introduction  preserves  and  jellies ;  in  cocoanut  cakes,  bars,  bieeniliiL 
into  other  countries.  The  Germans  appear  to  have  and  paste,  stick  candies,  caramels,  gum  drops,  aad 
been  the  first,  or  at  least  the  foremost,  to  emulate  the  walnut  candy.  Most  of  the  above  are  of  Amerieu 
example  of  their  insular  rivals,  and  so  well  did  they  ori^n.  Comfits  have  been  brought  to  ^reat  perfeotioa 
improve  the  occasion  that  in  the  Exhibition  in  1862  during  the  last  ten  years,  owing  to  the  introauotion  of 
two  confectioners  from  across  the  Rhine  created  no  machinery  in  their  production.  In  the  dim  of  the  oU 
little  surprise  by  their  superior  display  of  boiled  sweets  copper  pan,  fifty  pounds  of  well-finishea  con^  cr 
and  rock  candies.  The  French  artists  in  sugar  have  drag6es  were  considered  a  full  day's  work,  whilst  at  tk 
not  developed  any  special  skill  in  this  branch,  but  have  present  time  a  skilled  workman  can  superinlead  a 
devoted  themselves  assiduouslv  and  with  surprising  dozen  revolvinj^  steam-pans,  capable  of  tuning  oal 
success  to  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  su^  from  three  to  four  tons  a  week.  The  new  fljHteia  liH 
bonbons,  liqueurs,  pastilles,  and  comfits,  in  all  of  which  not  only  cheapened  production,  but  is  much  * 
they  greatly  excel.  In  the  United  States,  less  than  than  the  use  of  fire-heat,  and  is  attended  wiUi  1 
fort^  years  ago,  confectionerv,  both  as  an  art  and  a  of  fire.  These  advantages  have  thrown  the 
business,  was  in  a  very  crude  state.  With  few  ex-  facture  into  few  hands,  who  make  this  class  of  goodia 
ccptions,  each  confectioner  was  his  own  manufacturer,  specialty.  The  new  comfit  or  draff6e  pans  are  wuitk 
and  his  stock  in  trade  was  limited  to  the  common  either  to  oscillate  or  revolve,  both  K>nns  being  eqiadj 
varieties  of  stick  candy,  plain  sugar-plums,  sugared  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  the  packing  and  wi»- 
seeds,  and  molasses  candy.  Candied  fruit  was  onlv  ping  of  confections  great^  taste  is  aisphqred,  the  ma 
made  ^'to  order,"  and  was  sold  at  $2.50  per  lb.  All  of  boxes  used  being  an  important  item  in  the  ibk» 
the  fancy  goods  were  imported  from  France,  chiefly  up  of  the  bon-bons.  The  mannfactnre  of  boxes  anl 
from  Paris.  In  the  more  pretentious  stores  of  those  other  goods  of  this  class  is  a  separate  indnstiy,  and  cf 
days  the  rear  portion  was  fitted  up  as  a  saloon-))arlor.  kte  years  has  ^wn  into  large  proportions.  SiBiB* 
where  cake  and  ico-crcam,  cold  meats,  tea  ana  appliances  are  in  use  in  all  hurge^  establishneBli,  at 
coffee  were  supplied  to  customers.  For  paities,  ice-  well  as  benches,  containing  ux,  eight,  and  efea  tea 
cream  was  served  only  in  the  form  of  plain  pyramids,  machines,  with  rollers  of  various  pattema,  all  Mt  ■ 
the  moulds  being  delivered  in  long,  painted^tin  pails,  gear.  Each  of  these  machines  is  provided  with  aknr 
In  the  workshop,  too,  simplicity  prevailed.  The  tools  and  clutch  wheel,  so  that  one  or  all  can  be  woAed  H 
and  utensils  were  of  the  most  pnmitive  style,  such  as  once.  Then  there  are  machines  fer  beating,  JunaifiM 
the  hard  candy  kettle  and  bnck  ^niace,  tiie  finger  and  mixing  materials :  ^  for  cutUng^  ^hopinqg,  aal 
gauge,  the  old  mortar  and  pestle.  sHcing :  for  grinding,  roiling,  mi  gratuig ;  ice^rakOk 


In  all  these  respects  there  has  been  a  comnlete  revo-  cream-freezers,  corking  madiines  for  bottliqg  fiflk 

lution.    To  the  plain  candies  mentioned  above  have  juices  and  preserves,  revolving  ovens,  ateam-Ijtthi^ 

succeeded  the  drag6cs,  pat^s,  nougats,  pastilles,  fon-  the  saocharometer  for  testing  angar^eto.,  et&    ~ 

danta,  J^nu'ts  au  sucre  and  liqueurs  sucris  of  the  modem  contrivances  effect  a  vast  economy  m  time  an 

confectionery  art     Chocolate  occupies  a  prominent  as  compared  with  the  old  methodsL^    Twenlgf 

r>lace,  and  is  produced  on  a  ver]^  extensive  s<^e  and  ago,  for  instance^  it  was  quite  an  exploit  to  eat  a  i 

manipulated  into  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  giving  pound  boil  of  acid  drops  with  soisson  and  raoad 
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press  them  flat  in  half  an  hoar,  whilst  with  the  maehiDd  known  to  oommeroe,  is   artificially  prodooed    from 

aow  in  use  a  boy  oan  do  the  same  work  and  turn  out  starch  bv  the  action  ot  sulphuric  acid.    Glucose  is  un* 

die  goods  in  better  shape  in  five  minutes.    These  im-  doubtedly  destined  at  no  distant  day  to  become  a 

proYements  cover  all  the  details  of  the  laboratory,  prime  factor  in  the  confectioner's  economy.    Oluoose 

except  where  hand-work  is  indispensable  to  the  quality  oifferR  ^m  cane  sugar  in  not  being  readily  crystallix- 

of  we  goods,  and  have  completely  revolutionized  the  able,  and  also  in  the  smaller  yield  of  sweetness.    Its 

business.    Tne  quality  of  standard  goods  is  ^atly  n-eat  value  in  the  confectionery  art  consists  in  the  fact 

improved,  necessitating  corresponding  changes  m  clas-  that  when  added  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  ten  per 

nfioation.    Articles  which  a  tew  years  ago  were  im-  cent,  to  cane  sugar,  and  DoiJed  with  it,  it  destroys  the 

ported  from  Paris  or  Vienna  are  now  manufactured  tendency  of  the  latter  to  return  to  the  crystallized 

nere  in  excess  of  the  home  demand,  and  are  being  ex-  form  ;  in  other  words,  it  removes  the  grain,  and  thus 

ported  to  London  and  to  Central  and  South  America,  dispenses  with  the  employment  of  cream  of  tartar  or 

Siven  ornamental  work  which  a  few  years  ago  was  pre-  acids  for  this  purpose.     On  this  account  it  is  exten- 

Dmred  only  by  Parisian  confectioners  has  become  a  sively  used  in  the  manufacture  of '* A.  B.  gum  goods,*' 

nome  industry,  the  importations  being  mostly  confined  lozenges^  *'  kisses,**  cocoanut  preparations,  and  creams. 

^            i__               xM              i_  xi                X  i__-x  X  ^.1                                 t       1            1  ^  ^  certain  wax- 
to  the  kccpinjg 

___^ ^  .  ,, , „ ,  and  clear  fruit 

shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  drops,  all  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  sticky 

British  Provinces.  when  exposed  to  the  air.     Thougn  its  introduction 

In  the  management  of  the  mercantile  parts  of  the  has  encountered  much  opposition,  on  the  ground  that 

business  the  same  progress  is  everywhere  perceptible,  it  is  an  unhealthy  adulterant,  it  is  now  conceded  by 

Htately  warehouses,  filled  with   an    almost   endless  competent  chemists  to  be  harmless  and  even  nutritive ; 

variety  of  goods,  and  crowded  manufactories  attest  whilst  in  making  confections  of  the  class  referred  to 

the  magnitude  of  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  busi-  above  it  is  decidedly  an  advantage  when  not  used  to 

ness,  whilst  handsome  retail  stores,  with  their  bewil-  the  comparative  exclusion  of  caue  sugar.     American 

dering  display  of  confections  in  every  conceivable  stylo  glucose  is  made  from  com,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 

and  form,  mve  equal  evidence  of  the  increased  popular  proved  of  late  by  being  tnoroughly  freea  from  the 

demand.    The  retail  branch,  in  the  leading  establish-  sulphuric  acid  with  which  it  is  prepared.     In  Europa 

ments,  is  usually  divided  into  four  departments,  viz. :  there  are  some  ninety  glucose  factories,  but  there  it  ia 

the  cfliidy,  the  ^ke  and  ice-cream,  the  outside  order!),  produced    from    potatoes.     That    manufactured    in 

and  the  restaurant  or  cafg.    The  latter  is  conducted  on  France  stands  higiicr  in  the  market  on  account  of  its 

a  more  or  less  extended  scale,  the  bill-of-fare  often  being  freer  from  acid ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  pos- 

comprisin^  fifty  to  sixty  kinds  of  cake  and  twenty  to  sess  any  more  sweetening  jwwer  than  the  products  of 

thirty  vaneties  of  ices.     For  party  orders  the  latter  the  United  States  or  of  Germany.     On  the  other 

are  served  up  in  plain  and  fancy  bricks,  in  melon  hand  American  glucose  has  the  advantage  of  being 

moulds  or  other  elaborate  designs,  with  or  without  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper. 

firuit  ices,  colored  and  set  in  spun  sugar.  One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  successful  produc- 

Ab  may  be  expected,  competition  among  the  tr;i'l  tion  of  confectionery  on  a  large  scale  is  a  knowledge 

has  led  to  numerous  frauds  and  adulterations  in  iii '  of  the  chemistry  of  su^,  and  of  its  treatment  for  the 

terials  used,  in  order  to  cheapen  production.     Biikin'j  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.     Pure 

powder,  which  is  used  in  many  kinds  of  confwtion^,  cane  sugar  melts  at  a  temperature  of  320  Fahr.  ;  crys- 

IB  often  ibund  to  contain  starch  and  alum.     Ultr.i-  tallLzed  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  at  187** :   and  the 

marine  is  sometimes  employed  in  adulteratin'?  sugar  anhydrous,  or  glucose  proper,  at  270®.     When  sugar 

and   saccharine    preparations,   to  oft'set   the  yellow  and  glucose  are  mixed  the  point  of  melting  will  de- 

oolor  of  inferior  grades  of  sugar ;  cotton  seed,  wjilnut,  pend  on  the  proportion  of  each  to  the  mass ;  and  it  is 

and  chestnut  oils  are  sold  for  olive  oil.     Oil  of  lemon,  m  calculating  this  relation  in  each  case  that  the  art  of 

as  well  as  others,  are  adulterated  with  fixed  oils  and  sugar-  and  of  course  candy-making  largely  consists, 

alcohol,  and  sometimes  with  turpentine,  the  latter  The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  boiling 

bein^  difficult  to  detect  on  account  of  its  similar  com-  needed  to  bring  the  sugar  to  the  proper  condition,  ana 

position  and  specific  gravity.    Chocolate  is  often  mixed  this  varies  with  the  class  of  goods  to  be  made.  Where 

with  starch,  wheaten  flour,  and  other  articles,  and  glu-  pure  cane  sugar  alone  is  used,  the  following  degrees 

oose  is  made  to  do  duty  for  sugar  in  making  caramels,  serve  most  purposes :  1.  The  Smooth.    This  degree 

Gelatine  and  glue  often  find  their  way  into  gum  goods,  is  reached  at  215**  to  220®  Fahr. ,  and  is  ascertainea  by 

especial!}  those  known  as  ^^A.  6.  goods,"  starch  into  immersing  the  thermometer  in  the  pan.   At  this  point 

lozenges,  iard  into  chocolate ;  terra  alba,'  or  plaster  of  the  sugar  is  used  for  crystalliEing  creams,  gum  goods, 

Pans,  is  used  in  adulterating  candies  solely  to  increase  and  Hqueurs.     2.  The  Thread,  at  230**  to  235**,  for 

Iheir  weight,  and  certain  much  more  dangerous  chem-  making  liqueurs.     3.  The  Feathery  at  240**  to  245**,  for 

ioils  are  sometimes  used  in  coloring  candies.     The  making  fondants,  rich  creams,  cream  for  chocolates, 

most  ofthe  above-named  adulterants  are  comparatively  and  fruit-candying.     4.  The  Bally  at  250**  to  255**,  for 

harmless,  and  their  introduction  is  mainly  due  to  the  making  cocoanut-ice,  cocoanut,  and  other  nut  candies, 

popular  demand  for  cheap  candies ;  but  certain  coloring  and  most  grained  su^rs.     5.  The  Cracky  at  310**  to 

mi^rs  are  positively  pernicious,  and  their  use  deserves  315**.  for  making  all  kinds  of  drops,  toffees,  rocks,  and 

the  severest  penalties.  all  clear  goods.     There  is  also  the  Caramdy  at  320^, 

I           isthebaseof  all  confectionery,  and  it  therefore  used  for  making  confections  of  that  name.    This  is 

lu     in  importance  among  the  materials  used  by  the  highest  point  at  which  sugar  can  be  kept  on  the 

There  are  two  kincfe— namely,  the  natural  fire  without  burning.    Where  refined  sugare  are  to  be 

'  the  cane,  sugar  beet,  maple  tree,  and  a  few  used  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know  that 

and  i^QOOse,  or  grape  sugar,  which^  as  when  boiled  above  the  Balh  or  250  degrees,  they  are 
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grainy,  and  when  turned  out  of  the  pan  and  allowed  sity  of  popular  taste  u  particuhifr  notioeiUe  k  Ai 
to  cool  will  be  simply  hard-candied  sugar,  unfit  for  choice  of  navorings.  Thus,  in  the  Ncntliv  wmtar  ohb 
fbitheruse.  To  prevent  this  the  grain  must  be  ^^  cut  "by  is  most  in  favor;  in  the  South  peppemumt^  whuit  ii 
theadditionof  cream  of  tartar.  This  ingredient  makes  the  Southern  seaboard  States  a  decided  imftraBoeii 
the  sugar  pliable  when  hot,  and  transparent  when  cold :  shown  for  sassairaa. 
'  and  hence  its  use  for  making  drops,  rocks^  toffees,  ana  One  j)eculiar  feature  of  this  important  indnlijBi 
dear  goods.  The  usual  proportion  of  this  ingredient  the  Umted  States  is  that  these  is  no  loosl  spedahyk 
is  i  oz.  to  every  8  to  10  lb.  boil  of  sugar.  Glucose  is  any  city  or  section ;  for  though  mmaj  of  the  wirt 
equally  effective  in  preventing  cr3rstallization,  and  being  popular  ^oods  had  their  origin  m  Uie  mTentifebiib 
harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  cheaper,  it  is  rapidly  of  some  individual,  and  for  a  while  the  inventor  vii 
displacing  cream  of  tartar.  able  to  guard  the  secret,  it  was  soon  disooreredaadiBi- 

Aocording  to  the  census  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  tated.  The  ''A.  B.  gum-drop,"  for  instance,  is  sud  to 
Statistics  there  were  in  1880  in  the  United  States  havebeenfi^stintroauoedtotnetnidehyaGennsDflOii- 
and  Territories  1450  manufacturers  of  confectioner}',  fectioner  of  New  York  dtj  a  few  yean  ago ;  cooonst 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $8,486,874,  employing  caramel  and  walnut  candy  mPhikdelphiaDy  a  Gomn 
6157  male  adults,  2827  adult  females,  and  817  children,  and  his  wife  about  the  year  1869,  and  *^Boft  Impeml 
or  a  total  force  of  9801.  The  amount  paid  annually  in  pan-work  *'  1^  a  manufacturer  of  New  Yoik  ed^'m 
wages  is  $3,242,852,  for  materials  $17,125,775,  and  the  1868.  All  these  and  many  other  standard  soob  of 
value  of  the  products  for  that  year  is  put  down  at  purely  American  origin  are  now  made  by  connetioiMB 
$25,637,033.  A  comparison  of  the  States  shows  that  everywhere :  the  only  distinction  leoogniied  bebf 
New  York  takes  the  first  rank,  her  proportion  being  based  on  the  real  or  supposed  superiority  sttached  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  Pennsylvania  second,  the  individual  brands.  In  the  mannfactore  of  ■»- 
with  20  per  cent.,  the  two  combined  containing  nearly  chinery  and  tools  used  by  confectioners  <arcanutoaoa 
half  the  establisnments  of  the  entire  country,  and  have  combined  to  (create  spedaldes  in  cCTtain  linei 
holding  the  same  relation  as  to  the  value  of  the  pro-  Thus  Philadelphia  is  conspicuous  among  the  hnt 
ducts.  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  cities  of  the  United  States  as  the  h«idgnsrten  fir 
Maryland  come  next  in  the  order  named,  but  in  these  machinery,  tools,  and  most  utensik  uaed  in  the  tnde. 
States  the  production,  as  compared  with  New  York  a  branch  of  industry  which^  is  carried  on  here  on  a 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  largely  iw  excess  of  the  number  more  extensive  scale  than  in  any  other  ei^.  New 
of  establishments^  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  business  York  city,  in  the  same  way,  ei\)oyB  a  monopoty  of  th« 
b  chiefly  centred  in  a  few  cities,  such  as  Boston,  Chi-  copper  work  used  by  manofacturers,  whibt  sU  the 
cago,  St.  Louis,  and  Baltimore,  where  it  is  conducted  (iclicate  machineiy  used  for  mflJgjng  chooolate  is  im- 
on  a  very  lar^e  scale  by  comparatively  few  houses,  ported  from  France,  where  it  originated. 
The  returns  irom  twenty  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  theremsriuUe 
Union  show  an  aggregate  production  of  $17,921,929,  j^wth  of  this  industry  is,  fijrst,  the  genenJ  introJno- 
or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  country.  Among  tion  of  machinery  and  implenients,  which,  beada 
these  cities  New  York  heads  the  list,  haying  187  es-  enlarging  the  productive  capaoi^  of  the  numeroa 
tablishmcn ts,  and  showing  a  pr9duction  of  $4, 592, 622.  estabfishments,  has  improvea  the  quality  of  the  goodi ; 
Philadelphia  follows  with  173  establishments  and  a  secondly,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
production  valued  at  $2,653,074;  Chicago  third,  with  country;  thirdly,  the  general  prospenty  of  the  oomitiy. 
onlv  24  factories  and  a  production  V£due<l  at  $1 ,  953,558,  In  Europe  the  laboring  classes  cannot  affoid  to  indnlgi 
and  Boston  fourth,  with  83  factories  and  producing  ij^luxunesof  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  in  sweetmeitB; 
goods  estimated  at  $1,606,214,  the  next  in  order  bein^  and  hence  confectioners  are  driven  to  depend  for  thdr 
St  Louis  and  Baltimore.  Imposing  as  these  fibres  support  and  patronage  on  a  very  small  uaction  of  tin 
are  thev  are  quite  misleading  as  to  the  real  magnitude  populations  of  the  respective  oountriesw  In  the 
of  the  business.    They  take  no  account  of  the  foreign  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  industrial  cliisni 

§oods  consumed  here,  or  of  the  large  amount  product  are  by  far  the  latest  consumers.     Lastly,  the  low 
y  small  dealers  and  retailers  in  ail  sections  of  the  prices  at  which  oonmstions  are  sold  beingj£e  resnk  of 
Union.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  local  statistics  of  Chi-  cheap  production  as  compared  inthjBiuopeL  h 
cago  show  that  the  sales  of  confectionery  in  all  its  largelv  aided  in  the  development  of  the  i  u 

forms  during  the  year  1880  foot  u|>  a  valuation  of   It  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the  ingenmty  i 
$3,000,000 — two  concerns  alone    doing    a  combined  prise  of  American  manu&otoring  oonieoti 
business  of  over  $2,000,000  a  year.     This  is  a  fraction   notwithstanding  the  higher  cost  of  mate 
over  the  whole  production  of  the  27  establishments  capital,  rentSj  etc..  the  most  popular  aoo  it  m 

accredited  to  Chicago  in  the  United  States  Census  for  caramel,  plain  and  &ncv  ci     m  Donb        ^ 
that  year.     The  same  remark  applies  to  New  York,    nougats,  are  fully  50  ]      o       obew.pea        i        ui  < 
Philadelphia,  and  all  other  large  cities  similarly  sit-   large  cities  than  the  >  Ktades  of      ^       ia  p 

uated.  Vienna,  or  London ;  \tiuiu      d  La 

Though  the  consumption  of  confections  is  pretty  from  the  credit  due  to  the  r  ur  ^ .  a       r 

well  distributed  over  the  Union,  it  appears  that  the   tioners  for  their  discover       miu  ui  m  Jkem^L 

largest  share  compared  with  population  is  found  in   the  American  representattvoo  in  mb  i     e  < 

that  part  of  the  West  bounded  east  and  south  by  the   and  are  still  doing,  more  to  j^pi       iie  %  u\ 

Ohio  River,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi.     Nor  is  this   and  consumption  of  confections  &        au  JMuiOya  v 
matter  of  taste  confined  to  the  mere  element  of  quan-  bined.    The  result  of  the  causes  mn  to  are  < 

tity.     Whilst  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a   rent  even  to   the   most  supei&nal  <  «r 

strong  affinitv  for  sweetmeats  of  some  kind,  and  con-   confections  are  made  and  sold  in  t       uu 
eume  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  they   New  Yoric,  Philadelphia,  a      G         ol  «        r 
are  equally  fastidious  in  their  choice  of  goods.     Wh^   bined  population  litSie  mo*     i 
mts  one  section  is  unpopular  in  another.    This  diver-   Paris,  than  in  the  whde  of 
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goods  are  made  by  the  ton,  and  often  sold  in  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  or  take  jjart  in  the  govern- 

«ngle  orders  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  barrels  each.  luent;  and  yet  thdr  troublesome  independence  had 
Transactions  on  a  similar  scale  are  entirely  unknown  in  been  submitted  to  Dy  the  other  States  until  *Wolun- 
«iy  other  country  in  the  world.    To  sum  up  in  a  single  tary  "  ratification  ended  the  difficulty.    In  1861  there 

Imtenoe,  the  confectionery  industry  of  the  United  were  some  far-seeiuj^  men  in  the  North  and  West,  like 
tates  has  already  attained  vast  proportions^  its  de-  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  who  ordered  armg 
relopment  is  steadily  onward,  ana  its  possibilities  in  and  prepared  for  war ;  there  were  others,  like  Seward, 
die  roture  practically  unlimited.  (e.  h.)      who  loolced  to  Canadian  annexation  to  make  good  a 

CONFEDERATE  STATES.  The  organization  of  confessed  loss :  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
the  *^ Confederate  States  of  America"  in  1861,  as  an  the  status  of  Sout/h  Carolina  and  the  other  seceding 
Widependent  government,  is  now  commonly  regarded  States  seemed  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  Rhode 
48  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  for  the  reasons  which  Island  and  North  Carolina  m  1789-90.  Neither  in 
follow.  A  dustinction  may  be  properly  made  between  1789  nor  in  1861  was  there  any  definite  idea  of  the 
secession,  the  withdrawal,  or  attempt  to  withdraw,  method  by  which  the  problem  was  to  be  solved ;  but 
from  the  National  Union,  and  the  organization  of  the  in  both  cases  there  was  the  same  reliance  on  natural 
Confederate  States.  The  former  was  only  an  abnormd  forces,  the  same  characteristic  American  confidence 
development  of  the  particularist  side  of  American  that  the  solution  would  be  reached  **  somehow."  And 
politics,  brought  to  a  head  by  the  sectional  differences  in  the  South  the  feeling  was  generically  similar.  We 
caused  oy  negro  slavery.  The  particularist  notion  that  have  the  emphatic  testimony  of  a  competent  observer. 
the  union  was  a  league,  a  **  voluntary  association"  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  that  the  '* wavering  scale' 
States  for  mutual  benefit,  was  extremely  common  in  the  essential  State  of  Georgia  was  tum^  by  one 
everywhere  until  after  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  cry,  **  We  can  make  better  terms  out  of  the  Union 
though  its  corollary,  the  right  of  secession,  was  either  than  in  it."  It  was  hard,  at  the  best,  to  carry  a  ma- 
unthought  of  or  kept  out  of  sight,  except  in  such  jority  of  Southern  voters  into  secession,  with  all  its 
iBolatea  instances  as  the  Vir^nia  and  Kentucky  res-  vague  idea  of  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  union, 
olutions  of  1798,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  drawn  and  every  motive  of  pride,  passion,  prejudice,  interest, 
fcr  argument,  and  Tucker's  edition  of  filackstone's  and  even  terror,  had  to  be  invoked  to  do  it  Had  the 
CJommentaries  in  1803,  in  which  it  is  completely  for-  spectre  of  a  Southern  national  government,  and  its 
mulated.  There  was  very  little  national  feeling  at  any  inevitable  war  with  the  United  States,  been  as  familiar 
time,  and  it  is  hsurdly  too  strong  an  assertion  to  say  to  Southern  voters  as  to  Southern  politicians,  it  is 
that  the  national  government  owed  its  continued  ex-  difficult  to  name  any  State  outside  of  South  Carolina 
istenoe  during  this  period  to  its  control  of  the  great  which  would  have  seceded ;  and  we  have  Gov.  Gist's 
western  territory,  in  which  States  and  individuals  had  confidential  letter  to  other  SoutWhi  Governors,  in 
%  common  interest     After  1815,  the  national  idea  October,  1860,   to  assure  us  that  South  Carolina's 

S5W  rapidly  and  increasingly  in  those  States  in  which  secession,  without  assured  support  by  one  or  more 
very  nad  ceased  to  exist,  (1)  because  of  the  growth  other  States,  was  ''very  doubtftiL"  For  all  these 
of  manufactures,  banking,  commerce,  and  other  inter-  reasons,  secession,  pure  and  simple,  was  looked  upon 
ests  which  ignored  or  were  embarrassed  by  State  lines;  at  the  North,  until  very  late  in  January,  1861,  as  no 
(2)  because  of  the  rapid  internal  transfer  of  population  .finality,  but  as  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a  minority 
to  new  States  without  historical  associations ;  and  (3)  *to  compel  some  compromise  which  both  it  and  the  in- 
because  of  the  increasing  influx  of  forei^  immigrants,  coming  administration  of  President  Lincoln  would  be 
who  sought  and  thougnt  of  only  the  United  States,  glad  to  accept  President  Lincoln's  inaugural  in  March, 
not  a  particular  State.  From  all  these  influences,  with  1861,  declaring  his  intention  to  collect  duties  and  to 
the  possible  exception  of  the  second,  the  Soutn  was  continue  the  mails,  ^^  unless  repelled,"  but  not  *'to 
completely  shielded  by  slavery,  arid  the  idea  of  State  force  obnoxious  strangers"  into  any  locality  ** where 
sovereignty  remained  as  strong  there  as  ever.  Indeed,  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great  and  uni- 
bj  a  r^ictionary  movement,  it  had  grown  stronger  in  versal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from 
1860  than  in  1787-88.  and  community  of  interest  had  holding  federal  offices,"  seems  to  mark  his  acceptance 
given  it  the  more  dangerous  character  of  sectional  of  a  policy  which,  impossible  as  it  had  then  come  to 
sovereignty.  But,  though  the  two  sections  were  thus  be,  was  at  least  in  the  line  of  the  idea  which  had  at 
drifting  apart,  the  political  vocabulary  of  the  North  first  been  generally  entertained  of  the  design  and  pos- 
and  West  remained  unchanged,  and  such  phrases  as  sible  results  of  secession.  But  the  organization  of  a 
**  the  con%leracy  "  and  *^  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  new  national  government  by  the  seceding  States  was  a 
UnioQ"  were  very  frequently  used  by  men  of  all  very  different  matter.  Secession,  so  long  as  it  looked 
ptfti^,  who  either  forgot  that  they  implied  a  right  of  to  individual  State  action  alone,  was  at  the  worst  a 
seceBsion,  or  did  not  see  that  they  had  already  collapsed  negation  of  national  authority  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
under  New  England's  experience  before  and  during  period;  but  here  was  a  distinct  affirmation  of  a  new 
the  war  of  1812,  and  that  unseen  physical  forces  had  power,  whose  recognition  would  end  the  Union,  in  its 
given  the  Union  a  stronger  than  /voluntary"  char-  old  form,  forever.  Such  an  affirmation  was  desirable 
acter.  Even  the  idea  of  secession,  for  which  the  way  only  to  the  politicians,  as  a  means  of  coercing  the 
had  been  paved  by  consistent  theory  in  one  section  allegiance  of  the  doubtful  mass  of  voters.  It  was 
and  by  a  survival  of  political  phrases  in  the  other,  was  made  in  every  case  by  the  State  conventions,  without 
not  at  first  ffenerally  terrible  m  1860-61,  for  there  was  reference  to  or  ratification  by  the  popular  vote.  It 
a  vague  feeung  that  the  process,  however  extraordi-  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  a  few  ^reat 
naiy,  was  nothing  more  than  a  filial  summons  to  the  leaders  at  Washington,  whose  influence  over  their  re- 
other  States  to  compromise  national  difficulties.  Even  spective  State  conventions  was  very  greats  It  is  not 
after  the  formal  inauguration  'of  the  Constitution  in  wonderiTul,  then,  that  the  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of 
Ibnsh,  1789,  two  States,  Rhode  Island  and  North  the  senators  of  the  seven  original  seceding  Stat^,  at 
CSMrfina,  had  for  considerably  more  than  a  year  refused   Washington,  Jan.  5,  1861,  of  its  decision  to  force 
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through  the  organization  of  a  national  government,  of  to  choose  preddential  deotora,  eaDad  a  State  Cosva 

its  appointment  of  an  executive  committee  headed  tion.     It  met  Deo.  17.  anaDimoiiriy  adopted  an  oA 

by  Jefferson  Davis,  and  of  its  dictation  of  the  whole  nance.  Dec.  20,  repealing  the  State's  ratifjcrtioa  of 

course  of  procedure,  has  been  accepted  by  all  his-  the  Constitution  in  1788,  and  difladrinc  '^the  arioa 

torians.  North  and  South,  without  any  great  search  for  between  the  State  of  Sooth  GaroUna  and  other  Slila 

its  autnori^.     It  rested  originally  on  an  anonymous  under  the  name  of  the  Umted  Statea  of  AiiMriBa." 

letter  to  a  Washington  newspaper  four  days  after  the  Its  declaration  of  canseB  ibr  Hocomion  waa  **'j— m^ 

date  of  the  meeting,  but  has  smce  been  confirmed  by  meagre.    It  consisted  main)y  of  an  aiipunentCir  Ai 

several  detached  items  of  evidence  ;  and  the  least  that  abstract  right  of  secession ;  and  the  eamea  ven  te 

can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable.     It  two — one  ffenend,  a  loss  of  the  identity  of  intemt  hh 

is  for  these  reasons  that  the  organization  of  the  Con-  tween  the  North  and  South  which  had  made  the  Un 


federate  States  government,  rather  than  the  antecedent  T)ossible,  and  one  particular,  the  paasage  of     , 

act  of  secession,  is  usually  termed  a  conspiracy,  the  liberty  laws''  bv  Northern  States,  intended  to 

few  Washington  leaders  being  the  conspirators,  and  the  privilege  oi  the  wri%  of  habeoM  corpmM  to  allqgrf 

the  mass  of  Southern  slave-owners  and  politicians  being  fugitive  slaves.    In  the  other  Southern  otatea  the  |ir 

rather  active  supporters  than  admitted  participants.  oess  was  closely  similar,  omitting  the  dedaiataoa  cf 

The  event  which  crystallized  the  theory  of  secession  causes.  In  this  manner  ordinanoes  of  seoessioa  wot 
into  practice  was  the  election  of  President  Abraham  passed  by  the  State  Conventions  of  MlasiaBippL  Ja 
Lincoln  in  November,  1860.  While  the  United  States  9,  84  to  15 ;  Florida^  Jan.  10,  62  to  7 ;  Alabama,  Ja 
extended  onlv  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  furnished  11,  61  to  39 ;  G^rgia,  Jan.  19,  208  to  89 ;  LoiUBna 
a  safe  boundary  between  new  slaveholding  and  non-  Jan.  25,  113  to  17  ;  and  Texas,  Feb.  1,  166  to  7.  Tk 
slaveholding  States.  When  migration  passed  the  ordinance  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ntifieitioi 
Mississippi]  the  dividing  line  was  lost.  Louisiana,  in  but  one  State,  Te^tf,  and  there  only  becMise  the 
when  acquired  in  1803.  was  a  slaveholding  territoiy  oonvention  was  an  entirely  revolutionaiy  bo^y,  ^M 
by  Frencn  and  Spanisti  law^  and  Congress  took  no  b^  private  persons,  the  Legislature  not  bong  in  set- 
steps  to  prohibit  slavery  therein.  Consequently  slavery  sion.  and  it  needed  some  vestiffe  of  authority. 
spread  over  the  intervening  Territory  of  Arkansas  into  The  act  of  secession,  though  only  a  step]Hng-8tone, 
Missouri,  which  was  a  slave  State  when  admitted  in  was  a  most  important one.^  Under  the  State  sovereigiitif 
1821.  With  its  admission  was  coupled  a  proviso  pro-  theoiy,  the  primarv  allegiance  of  the  citisen  wis  due  to 
hibiting  slavery'  for  the  future  in  the  remainder  of  the  the  State,  and  his  obedience,  or  seoondaiy  altegisnee,  to 
Ijouisiana  purchase,  north  of  latitude  3G°  30''.  The  the  Union  of  which  his  State  was  a  member.  Bf  At 
whole  was  known^  the  Missouri  compromise.  When  dissolution  of  the  Union  the  allegiance  of  the  ™^« 
California,  Utah  ^eluding  Nevada),  and  New  Mexico  was  due  only  to  the  State,  whose  soyereignty  wasrepra- 
(including  Arizona)  were  acquired  from  Mexico  in  sented  now  by  the  conventions.  These  did  not  fimllr 
1848,  a  conflict  between  the  two  sections,  so  much  adjourn  after  the  act  of  secession,  but,  l^  coneartoi 
stronger  in  wealth  and  population,  was  a  more  serious  action,  elected  delegates  to  a  Congjess  at  Mont^omciy, 
mattef  than  in  1821.  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  and  continued  in  existence.     The  "pn- 

Aflcr  a  struggle  of  more  than  two  years,  the  com-  visional ''  Congress,  of  one  house,  met  at  the  »»"»*  nd 

promise  of  vSepteniber,  1850,  admitted  California  as  a.  place  appointeia,  though  the  Texas  del^mtes  were  aol 

free  State,  ignoring  the  question  of  slavery  in  Utah*  appointed  until  ten  days  later.     Each  State  had  one 

and  New  Mexico,  and  ^ve  the  South  a  more  stringent  vote.     A  provisional  constitution,  being  that  of  the 


iugitive  slave-law.     This  last  item  proved  hij^hly  un-  United  States  with  some  chan^pee^  waa  adopted,  1 

fopular  in  the  North  and  West,  but  was  submitted  to.  8 :  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  Akxa 

n  1854  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  H-  Stephens,  of  Gleorffia,  were  elected  pro' 

organized.     Both  were  i)art  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  president  and  vice-president  on  i^e  following  d«y 

and  north  of  the  line  of  30®  30',  and  hence  were  free  inaugurated  Feb.  18.     Having  ratified  the  oro 

territory  by  the  Missouri  compromise  [  but,  most  un-  and  permanent  constitutions,  and        itut       h  u 

fortunately,   the  Northern    Democratic  leaders  con-  ferred  the  **secondaiy  allegiance  **  ot  i.        ci 

ccived  the  idea  that  political  consistency  called  upon  new  national  government,  the  State  Cmui      m 

them  to  follow  the  siime  plan  with  Kansas  and  Nc-  at  last  able  to  a4joum  tmedie;  the  m<      iikiuw 

braska  as  with  Utah  and  New  Mexico.    Tlie  result  part  of  their  work  was  aooomplish<        Ev      -« 

was  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  »        n  m 

effusively  proclaimed  its  neutrality  as  to  slavery,  and  ton,  nad  been  engaged  in  dii  ,  uuj  u 

thus  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise,  with  its  pro-  reconciliation  and  reunion,  wituouii  one  i     jn*u)i 

hibition    of  slaverj'.     The   secondary  results  never  the  unity  of  the  nation,  an  organized  ;  m,  i 

stopped  short  of  war.     The  llepublican  party  was  arisen  at  Montgomery,  able  to  levy  aknu       luu 

instantly  organized,  its  leading  tenet  being  the  right  support  navies,  make  treaties,  peace,  \      ,  \      , 

and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Tor-  above  all,  demand  the  allegiance  of  ita  Oi  j 

ritories.     In  the  struggle,  1855-58,  between  pro-slavery  a  war  against  the  United  States.     In  aD  irtikm 

and  anti-slavery  settlers  for  the  control  of  Kansas,  the  unconditional  secessionists  enthu  ume 

former  were  defeated,  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  deci-  while  the  mass  of  the  voters  had  uv  u         1  wj 

sion  in  1857,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  over  the  action  of  the  State  Conventki       w\ 

constitutional  existence  of  slavery  in  a  Territory,  when-  had   so    rashly  called  into   beine.      ^  ^ 

ever  an  owner  should  see  fit  to  carry  a  slave  thither,  sometimes  the  official  action  of  State  i 

In  1860  the  National  Democratic  party  split  into  two  sometimes  the  unofficial  action  of  mo       ■ 

sections,  and  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  were  elected,  having  indorsed  by  officials,  had  k    '  nreoedeu  i 

a  majority  of  the  electoral  and  a  minority  of  the  tion  of  war,  or  even' the  lu       I  j         tu 

popular  vote.     Their  election  was  the  signal  for  action.  Forts,  arsenals,  oustom-hou  ▼- 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature,  which  was  in  sension  hospitals,  and  mints,  had  bow  vm 
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)  State  Authorities ;  and  United  States  troops  had  military  lea^e  and  prepared  the  ordinance,  May  7, 

D  forced  to  surrender,  pMt>led,  and  sent  North,  which  was  similarly  ratified  by  popular  vote,  June  8. 

lent  Buchanan  dediured  in  his  messages  to  Cob-  In  Missouri  the  State  government  was  secessionist, 

:%      ikBt  he  saw  no  legal  method  to  check  or  punish  but  the  State  Convention  acyoumed  in  March,  refusing 

i  long  as  Federal  judges  and  marshals  in  the  to  secede.    Before  it  reassembled,  July  22,  the  State 

iiMiouMOSOontinuedtoresign,  and  no  persons  could  government  had  undertaken  war  on  its  own  account, 

i  luiuS  to  take  their  places.    Even  when  the  South  nad  been  beaten,  and  had  been  driven  out  of  the 

uoUna  batteries,  Jan.  9,  fired  upon  and  drove  back  State.     The  Convention  proceeded  to  vacate  their 

United  States  vessel  which  was  endeavoring  to  pro-  offices  and  order  a  new  election,  which  gave  the  Union- 

sion  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  the  Federal  ists  control  of  the  State ;  but  the  fragments  of  the 

lYemment  showea  no  disposition  to  accept  the  act  as  old  legislature  undertook  to  pass  an  ordinance  of 

(  of  war.      Nominally,  President  Buchanan  sue-  secession,  of  its  own  power,  ana  enter  the  Confederate 

ed  in  **  keeping  the  peace ''  until  the  end  of  his  States.    In  Kentucky  the  governor  at  first  attempted 

— linistration ;   but   when   President  Lincoln  took  to  exclude  both  Federal  and  Confederate  troops  nom 

e,  March  4^  1861,  he  found  that  every  vestige  of  the  State  ;  but  the  Union  majority  of  the  State,  though 

Buenl  authonty  in  the  seceding  States  had  disap-  always  pro-slavery,  fought  secession  with  uncommon 

cept  at  Fort  Pickens,  m  Florida,  and  Fort  vigor,  and  never  lost  tneir  undisputed  control  of  the 

uuzr,  ui  South  Carolina.    To  allow  both  of  these  to  State  legislature  and  government  Nevertheless,  repre- 

f  1      to  make  the  Confederate  government  the  un-  sentatives  from  particular  districts  in  Kentucky, or  from 

lessor  to  the  Federal  government  within  Kentucky  regiments,  were  admitted  to  the  Confederate 

lo  i«rritury  claimed  by  it ;  to  idlow  either  to  go  was  Congress.   In  Maryland  the  whole  burden  of  resistance 

I  haiard  the  whole  result  ui)on  a  single  die.    Seward,  to  secession  was  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man, 

'  of  State,  was  against  any  attempt  to  pro-  Governor  Hicks.    The  secession  of  this  State  in  Feb. . 

1      forts,  trusting  thus  to  confine  the  rebellion  1861,  would  have  enormously  increased  the  chances  or 

I      \    'fm  seceding  States,  retain  the  border  States  foreign  recognition  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 

Um  union,  and  supply  losses  by  Canadian  annexa-  by  installing  the  Confederate  government  at  Washing- 

yoB,     Early  in  Apnl  he  was  at  last  overruled,  and  ton  as  the  cle  facto  successor  of  the  United  States 

attempt  was  made  to  provision  Fort  Sumter,  government     Governor  Hicks  held  the  key ;  no  oon- 

D^re  this  could  be  effected,  the  Confederate  batteries  veution  could  be  called  but  by  the  legislature,  and  the 

id  forced  the  fort  to  surrender,  April  12-14,  and  war  legislature  was  not  in  session  and  could  only  be  sum- 

beffun.    April  15,  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  an-  moned  by  the  governor.     In  spite  of  an  attempt  to 

ruiioea  the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  and  called  for  organize  a  revolutionary  convention  in  February  and 

» '^^  volunteers  to  suppress  it ;  two  days  afterwards  March,  like  that  of  Texas,  he  staved  off  the  meeting  of 

n  Davis  offered  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  the  legislature  until  April  26,  yielding  then  on  findinjg 

vwuo  armed  vessels  against  the  commerce  of  the  that  the  legislature  was  preparing  to  meet  without  his 

uited  States,  and  privateers  at  once  began  to  issue  summons,  but  using  his  prerogative  to  call  the  meetingat 

•m  Southern  ports;  and  on  the  19th  President  Lin-  Frederick,  in  the  Unionist  aistrict  of  the  State.     JBy 

»ln  declared  a  partial  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  this  time  Maryland  had  become  a  highway  for  Federal 

hibh  was  made  general  on  the  27th.     May  6,  the  troops  in  motion  toward  Washington,  and  the  danger 

en     derate  Congress  passed  an  act  recognizing  the  of  a  revolutionary  secession  was  over.     In  Delaware 

once  of  war  with  the  United  States,  and  foreig[n  there  never  was  any  danger ;  in  January  the  leeisla- 

om         }    immediately   began    to    declare   their  ture  had  almost  unanimously  declared  its  ^|  unqualified 

uvy       ween  the  two  belligerents.      One  im-  disapproval ' '  of  secession  and  the  organization  of  a 

.1         )  result  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was    an  Confederate   government.      Before  the  naeeting  of 

1     m  of  the  area  of  secession.     The  border  States  Congress,  Juw  4,  1861,  the  lines  were  fairly  drawn. 

ere  wdling  to  remain  in  the  Union,  at  least  temper-  The  nortnem  boundary  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  line 

ly,  80  long  as  its  voluntary  nature  was  recognized :  following  the  Potomac  to  its  head-waters ;  thence  S. 

the  &ret  attempt  at  ** coercion"  drove  most  or  W.   to  Tennessee;    thence  W.   along  the  northern 

into  secession.    Their  govemora  refused  to  obey  boundary  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas ;  and  thence  S. 

m  •        for  troops,  summoned  their  legislatures  in  W.  through  Indian  Tcrritorjr  and  along  the  western 

H     Bi  session,  and  thus  obtained  the  State  Conven-  boundary  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     Some  fort^ 

Ouo  which  the  legislatures  had  hitherto  refused  to  counties  of  Western  Virginia,  repudiating  the  ordi- 

ithorize.   Ordinances  of  secession  were  thus  passed,  nance  of  secession,  held  a  State  Convention  at  Wheel- 

I  to  55,  by  the  Virginia  Convention,  April  17,  which  ing,  June  11,  vacated  the  positions  of  State  officers, 

.  hiUierto  reiuseato  secede  :  by  the  Arkansas  Con-  and  provided  for  an  election  of  a  new  State  legislature. 

Mition,  May  6,  69  to  1 ;  and  Dv  the  North  Carolina  This  body  gave  the  formal  consent  required  bjr  the 

onyention,  May  21 ;  and  all  these  conventions  pro-  Constitution  to  the  erection  of  a  new  State  withm  the 


Its 
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ded  to  ratify  the  provisional  constitution  and  enter   limits  of  Virginia  -  and  the  new  State  of  West  Vir- 
i   Confederate  States.     The  Virginia  Convention    giniawas  admitted  to  the  Union,  Jime  19,  1868.    To 


embarrassed    by  a  popular  majority  of  about  counterbalance  this  loss,  the  Confederacy  had  treaties 

r.OOO.  directing  any  orainanoe  of  secession  to  be  with  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territoiy,  from 

tted  to  popular  vote.      The  convention,  which  it  drew  recruite,  and  had  possession  of  the 

Diurv,    took   the  extraordinarv   course   of  con-  southern  tier  of  counties  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 

»uinff  a  '* military  league"  with  the  Confederate  to  which  States  it  had  an  inchoate  claim,  to  be  per- 

April  25,  thus  allowing  Confederate  troops  to  fected,  it  hoped,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

over  the  State,  so  that  the  ''  popular  vote  "  ,j^^  proviaional  constitution  ▼as  to  continue  in  force  one 

itf<       became  a  mere  farce.     The  Tennessee  pohti-  y^ar.     The  permanent  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 

infc  1     "e  swift  and  more  radical  in  following  the  provisional  Congress,  March  11,  1861,  and  was  ratified  br 

The  legislature  itaelf  formea  the  the  State  Conventions,  or  legislatures,  before  April  29.    It 
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followed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  very  closely,    tbe  pecple.     For  tbeir  miiefcf  if  & 

even   in  form,   the   following  being  the  moRt  imijortant    ^U  f^^l^  ^yjj  honon,  aD  their 


■  VI 


Changes :    It  formally  recognized  State  sovere  cnty  ;  used        ^^^  pracUcal  government,  h  «»  , 

the  words  "  slaves"  and  "slavery"  instead  of  the  various  .     i     ',         ^  alavelioMerfi  •  a.       ./  fcu 

euphemisms  of  the  Constitution;  gave  the  cabinet  seats  "°«*^  <^*^  ol  aiavenoiOOT ,  fti       Uth 

without  votes,  in  Congress;   lengthened  the  term  of  ihe  WHS  an  exception,  tlw  first  naeuf  hlS 

President  and  Vice-President  to  six  years,  and  forbade  the  Wealth  was  to  enPOll  hims^f  m  the 

re-election  of  the  former;  allowed  the  President  to  veto  the  purchase  of  slaves.     No  gOOd  wi       • 

single  sections  in  appropriation  bills ;  forbade  Congress  to  number  of  slaveholders  in  1860  at       Ire        ■ 

vote  money  for  internal  improvements,  to  pass  protective  "What  would  be  the  political  O  ui  ; 

tariffs  or  to  grant  bounties ;  forbade  removals  from  office,  numbering  5,000,000,  if  its  who«  utvu 

TZ^'tA^X^^^^^  ^^t"^  to  a  fi^on  Of  300.000  of  i^ 

and  directed  Congress  to  recognize  and  protect  in  the  Terri-  each  one  ot  that  number^  L  .  , 

tories  "the  institution  of  negro  slavery  as  it  now  exists  in  eommand  m  the  anny  r     Wutsu  uns  k- 

the  Confederate  States."    The  first  Presidential  and  Con-  rated  his  own  ofBoe  filT  below  the  :         ui 

gressional  election  under  this  Constitution  took  place  Nov.  ^fishes,  the  command  of  the  Confedenwo  i 

6,  1861.    Davis  and  Stephens  were  chosen  to  the  respective  ^^  to  be  looked  for  from  Saboidi     tea  ?     i     ui 

offices  then  »>«»d  *>y  ^^^l^"' .%"?J^^1"^^^^^^^^^  exceptions  Congress,  the  State  1  a,  aa. 

1862,  to  serve  until  1868.     At  the  same  time  the  provisional      j     *  -^    x*       °  ^^  n      i^  ^*. 

Congress  of  one  house  gave  way  to  the  permanent  Congress,  aHmmiStratlon  generally,  DC  ...  UN 

in  which  thirteen  States  were  representeil,  Stephens  pre-  potent  or  unworthy  men,  BXnA  uie  m 

sidingover  the  Senate,  and  Thomas  S.Bocock,  of  VirginTlA,  were  left  without  any  reliable  8ap>j       .      vi 
overt'                    «».     «       .            i_       1  «.,           /•             u 

State, 
W. 


t 


■>  u 


Missouri  7  ;JNortn  Carolina,  lu;  »outn  '^'a'^""**^?  |«°;  an  instance  of  independent  ac-o.*  by  C 

nessee,  11;  Texas,  6;  and  Virginia,  16.    The  delegations  ___-__i      -.-t.  r^^Zir^  *U^  «»K         rV> 

from  kentucky  and  Missouri  were  fictitious  and  only  sub-  Q^rrd  With  I^VIS  m  the  d«  hi 

mitted  to  as  a  basis  for  ulterior  claims,  but  they  disappeared  and  then  its  action  was  unO] 

in  1864.    The  sessions  of  Congress  were  as  follows :  Pro-  confined  to  an  unoonstltationa.  • 

visional  Congrfss :  (1)  Feb.  4  to  March  16, 1861 ;  (2)  April  Davis  as  commander-in-chie£      X 

29  to  May  22,  1861 ;  (3)  July  20  to  Aug.  22,  1861 ;  (4)  Nov.  yeiy  little  weight  with  Oongr  » 

^^'  ^.?^^'  ^.b^)  .Vi  ^^^Vo  /^^'^  ^^Z^'  JJI  ?^^'  J2  ^  any  time.    The  snspennon  ok  uw 

Xri8^T(4/^^^^^^^^^ 

grels:  (\)  May  2  to  June  15,  1864;    (2)  Nov.  7,  1864,  to  roiuy,    1864,    it  embraced    in 

March  18,  1865.    Tlie  cabinets,  provisional  and  permanent,  male  between  the  ages  Ol    17  m 

were  as  follows,  the  dates  being  those  of  appointment:  voter  in  the  country  at  the  meroj  oj.  f 

Stau  Dtfoartm^n^— Robert  Toonibs,  Ga..  Feb.  21,  1861;  of  subordinates  controlled  by  him,  i      i 

R.  k.  T.  Hunter,  Va.,  July  30, 1861 ;  Judah  P.  Benjami^  emment  an  executive  despotism,     ju 

La.,  >'eb.  7, 1862.    Trtoiurg  DeDaHmtiUr^Kt\^Q,  Mem-  ^e  unfair  to  lodk  for  any  lines  of  im 

minger,  8.  C,  Feb.  21, 1861 :  James  Iw  Trenholm,  S.  C,  _-^_i-  ^„^„-j  •    -.vTl  -.^w*.. 

JunflS,  1864.     War  *DepaHmentr^L.  P.  Walke/,  Miss.,  people  engaged  m  what  SOOn  «,  , 

Feb.  21,  1861:  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  La,,  Nov.  10,  1861;  attempt  at  revolution  j  but  th«c        I 

James  L  Seddon,  Va.,  March  22,  1862 ;  John  C,  Breckin-  between  the  poutical  hfe  of  the  Ww  Ouu 

ridge,  Ky.,  Feb.  16,  1866.    Navi/  Department— Sie]}hen  R,  during  the  war.     In  the  North  tWO  g  u. 

Mallory,  Fla.,  March  4,  1861.    Auomey- General— J vnUh  tics  continued  their  anoestra  le  ^ 
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master-General^Kenry  J.  Ellet,  Mist.,  Feb.  21,  1861 ;  Joim  „"r  JZI^^ljrrm '    ^.^  "ft  I 

IL  Reagan,  Texas,  MaKsh  6, 1861.  5^^^®?^^^ Stinmore oft  r 

tne  oppootion  in  Ul  i       mii      h 

This  article  docs  not  have  to  do  with  the  military  or  Oongr^  itself,  thn      i  no  Owiu 

naval  history  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  from  any  oeastully  a  control  o\^  ^  oondwah «     •      , 

other  point  of  view  its  career  is  but  a  sorrv  picture,  was  often  troublesome^  but  aJwi; 

Its  poutical  history  is  almost  an  absolute  blank,  its  the  South,  outside  of  its  armies,  « 

diplomatic  history  a  series  of  failures,  and  its  financial  of  death  *  its  Congress  was  a  oonksiava  *       J. 

history  a  series  of  blunders.     Such  a  record  demands  with  haroly  a  thought  of  interfiBrenoe  > 

explanation,  and  most  Southern  and  Northern  writers  dent's  con^l  of  the  war ;  there  was  iio  u 

have  foimd  it  in  the  wrongheadcdncss,  meddlesome  gle,  excepting  a  contested  election  in  N 
inefficiency,  and    obstinate    favoritism  of  President*  1863,  and  a  symptom  of  another  in  C 

Davis.   Some  Southerners  have  not  scrupled  to  express  and  there  never  was  any  open  ontM 

%  willingness  to  enter  the  conflict  again  if  tba  rresi«  down  to  the  instant  when  Uie  TeQ 

dents  coidd  be  exchanged.     It  must  be  admitted  thai  and  it  was  found  that  the jpopi 

Davis'  errors  were  unpardonable.    And  yet  it  is  hard  lacious,  and  that  thepeople  W6a« 

to  trace  dl  the  civil  misfortunes  of  the  war  to  him  as  tired  of  the  war.    lor  soch  a  %: 

their  onl;r  source.     A   more   silent   but  constantlr  can  be  responsible ;  a  dearor  e: 

workinff  influence  seems  to  have  been  the  system  or  found  in  the  different  aodal  ' 

aegro  uavery  and  its  impression  on  the  politiosd  Ufe  of  iions.    For  the  misfixrtiUMa  < 
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^rngfaial  ^Jftor7,  on  tae  other  hand,  the  inrcnmstanoeB  teera  had  gone  to  sea  from  Sonthem  ports,  and  had 
of  the  Confederate  States  seem  to  have  been  mainly  not  been  very  socoess^.  British  shipyards  were  at 
mponable.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  relentless  once  made  use  of  by  Confederate  agents.  In  March, 
blockade  ^bhshed  by  the  Federal  government  was  a  1862,  the  Oreto  (afterwards  the  Flonda)  put  to  sea ;  in 
Ijowcrfiil  factor  m  determming  the  result,  and  the  pos-  July  the  Alabama  followed  her ;  and  in  April,  1863, 
Muity  of  the  blockade  and  its  results  was  mainly  due  and  September,  1864.  the  Georgia  and  ShenandoaJi 
to  the  same  difference  of  social  &\^tcms.  In  thd  gained  the  ocean.  Ail  these  were  built,  equipped,  and 
South  commerce  and^  manufactures  had  been  practi-  manned  by  British  subjects,  and  their  escape  was  as- 
eallv  imposfflble  with  involuntary  labor,  for  the  inevi-  cribed  by  ner  msgesty's  government  to  defects  in  the 
taUe  waste  of  such  a  system  cut  off  the  sipall  margin  neutrality  laws.  This  excuse  the  United  States  re- 
of  profit  There  was  therefore  no  ability  to  resist  the  fused  to  admit,  holding  that  a  neutral  nation  was 
blockade,  and,  under  the  blockade,  no  resource  for  the  bound  to  have  efficient  neutrality  laws ;  and  a  mass  of 
gOTemment  but  a  grinding  system  of  direct  taxation,  grievances,  known  in  the  aggregate  as  the  ^ ^Alabama 
Both  sections  appealed  to  the  help  of  issues  of  paper  Claims,**  was  gradually  made  up.  Early  in  1863  a  far 
money.  But  in  the  Nortli  the  customs  revenue  was  stronger  case  came  up.  It  was  found  that  two  rams 
enough  to  ensure  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  were  Duildihg  at  the  Laird  E^ip-yard  in  Liverpool  for 
the  whole  wiis  supplemented  by  a  hi/rh  internal  rev-  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  blockade ;  while,  in  tiie 
enne  tax,  mainly  on  manufactures,  which  has  produced  parallel  contemporary  case  of  the  Alexandra,  the 
needy  $3,000,000,000  up  to  1882;  and  gold  was  thus  CJourtof  Excheouer  decided  that,  under  the  foreign 
prevented  from  rising  above  300.  In  the  South  cus-  enlistment  act,  the  selling  of  a  vessel  to  a  belligerent 
tome  and  internal  revenue  were  equally  unavailable,  was  as  proper  as  the  selling  of  arms.  Diplomatic  re- 
end  the  paper  monev  had  no  basis  except  receipts  in  lations  were  at  once  tightly  strained  in  api)earanoe. 
eotton,  which  could  hardly  be  sold ;  gold  therefore  rose  The  President  informed  his  representative  in  Great 
to  120  in  December,  1861,  to  300  in  December,  1862,  Britain  that,  if  the  law  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
to  1900  in  December,  1863,  to  5000  in  December,  1864,  should  be  sustained,  he  would  ^'  be  left  to  understand 
end  to  6000  in  March,  1865,  when  the  paper  money  that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  ef- 
lud  become  practically  worthless.  During  this  depre-  feotive  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbeanmce." 
dation  the  financid  history  of  the  Confederate  States  Earl  Russell  in  Parliament  declared,  for  his  govem- 
b  Budnly  a  series  of  efforts,  by  taxation  in  kind,  acts  ment,  that  the  Liverpool  builders  had  '^done  every- 
to  regokte  the  prices  of  produce,  and  kindred  expe-  thing  in  their  power,  by  fitting  out  ships,  by  engaging 
ffienta,  to  delay  or  evade  a  process  which  hardly  any  in  contracts  for  supplying  vessels  of  war  to  the  other 
■teteamanahin  could  have  dclaved  or  evaded.  Before  belligerent,  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  just  cause 
the  spring  or  1864  the  financial  system  of  the  Confed-  of  war  against  this  country ;  '*  and  the  calamity  of  the 
eimte  Spates  was  confess^y  a  chaos ;  and  after  that  American  merchant  marine,  under  privateer  attacks, 
point  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Confederate  armies  ^^  ^  pregnant  warning  of  the  certam  results  of  such 
enpportea  the  rebellion  on  their  bayonets'*  until  a  war  upon  British  commerce.  The  whole  force  of 
Ai»i3,  1865,  with  hardly  the  semblance  of  eflicient  the  government  was  thrown  against  the  builders,  who 
DDort  ftom  the  civil  service.  Early  in  March,  1861,  were  at  last  induced,  early  in  1864,  to  sell  the  rams  to 
o      niauonera  were  sent  to  the  Federal  government  to  the  British  government    The  mass  of  claims  against 

tiate  for  the  transfer  of  property  to  the  Confed-  Great  Britam,  for  her  lack  of  **due  diligence"  in 

«j  States,  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  separa-  mamtaining  neutrality,  were  submitted  to  arbitration 

L    They  were  finaUy  reftised  any  ofl&cial  hearing,    by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  May  8,  1871 ;  and  the 

A  commission  of  threo,  Yancey,  Mann,  and  Rost,  was  «Jrbitrators,  sitting  at  Geneva,  awarded  a  gross  sum  of 

apnointed,  which  was  to  seek  recognition  fit)m  •15,600,000  as  damages  to  bo  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
itain.  Prance.  Russia,  and  Bel^um  ;  but  the  SeptL  14,  1872.    (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

1       on  was  found  to  be  much  inferior  in  efficiency      A  civil,  diplomatic,  and  financial  hlBtorr  of  the  Confed- 
Mi  amJMSsadors  to  mdiyidiial  courts.     Such  am-   erate  States  by  a  Southern  authority,  and  free  from  feeling, 

h 


m-  X    vr        o      i.*i      1.  1.  ucvuicu  uiuinlv  to  the  preliminary  constitutional  questions, 

I  r  lYent,  ^ov.  8,  while  she  was  on  her  way  ^nd  leaves   the   Confederate   History  almost   untouched. 

uftjul  ua      la  to  ot    Ihomas,    by  the   United  otates  Much  may  be  gained  from  Pollard's  unmethodical  SecrH 

r  Soil  Jacinto.     The  United  States  had  always  History  of  the  Confedera4:y,  and  more  from  Jones'  HeM 

urw     3d  asainst  any  such  practice  of  search  and  W^^*"  ClerV»  Diary^  and  the  collection  known  as  The  JUch- 

.^  hy  1     ligerent  vessels  m  the  case  of  neutrals,  niond  Examiner  Durina  the  fTar.    Beyond  these  sonroea 

T^''     towjurjoth  Great  Britain  in  1812mainly  ti^t^^^L'"^'^  ]^I^^^^ 

m  tliat       to.     The  Federal  government  was  therefore  entirely  an  apology  for  the  life  of  its  author ;  and  the  Con- 

»mi  tor  Its  own  precedents  to  disavow  the  seizure  federate  public  documents  are  not  collected,  except  the 

U       Burivnder  the  captives.     The  disappearance  of  StcUtUea  at  Large.    See  also  Draper's  HiHory  of  the  Ameri- 

dc  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  can  CVvi7  irar,  which  gives  details  of  secession  m  the  border 

uxv»v  xriitain  neutralized  the  mission  of  the  ambassa-  States ;  Botts'  Qreax  Jkebellion;  Bartlett's  Bibliography  of 

dare,  though  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention  never  ^  Rebellion;  Mcpherson's  P^itic^  History  of  the  Rebels 

iriidly  diMppeared  mitil  the  idea  of  intervention  had  V^'  ^^f^  ■  ^J?^^**  ^^^''  Ruehanan'sAdmtmttra- 

wuvu^  «M»i»^i^^«H«^  t^v^  v«*.  x«^x/x  M.  i^Kjy^^vAv,^  MM*»^  ^Mwi .*  Cox's  Eioht  Yeart  tn  Congress  (for  the  opposition 

ban  1     de  odious  by  the  beginning  ot  the  emwacipa-  t^ere) ;  Sterne's  OonstUUtional  JHstory;  Kurd's  Eeory  of 

IS  m  September,  1862,  and  dangerous  by  the  our  National  Existence;  Spaulding's  Legal  Tender  Paper 

fk  the  tide  against  the  Confederacy  in  the  fol-  Money;  Schuckers'  Life  of  Chase;  ReporU  of  U.8,  Secretaries 

wX^,     Bat  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  there  ^  ms    Treasury;   Diplomatie  Correspondence^    1861-72; 

dw  16  ftom  war  with  Great  Bntain  on  Cushing's  Treaty  ofWashinaton  ;  Case  of  the  United  States ; 

qi         Ik    The  first  few  Confederate  priva-  ^^*  «***  CoutUer^Case  of  Great  BrUain.  (a.  J.) 
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OONl^EDERATION.  Ar1[Gles  of.     Sec  Con-  oonspiracy  is  first  dearty  proved,  the^ 

GRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  and  CoNSTiTDTiON  OF  one  of  the  ooospinton  n  adnuaSble  fai       mmx 

THE  United  States.  the  rest  of  Uiem.  iL.  L. 

CONFESSION,  in   law,  a  voluntary  declaration       CONFISCATION  i      HtBB  Ab  rf 

made  by  a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  or  mis-  propertv  l)y  the  govern     ^it  or  StsLo  »-  i       j> 

demeanor  of  the  agency  or  participation  which  he  had  alty ;   the  seixure  of  pivj      «7  as  ibi  i 

in  the  same.  common  treasory.    The  woiu      A     rau  u? 

Confessions  are  either  judicial  or  extra-judiciaL    A  figcus^  which,  meaning  oiiffi    «&y  » 

judicial  confession  is  one  made  before  a  magistrate  jr  money,  came  to  be  used       «        iv         uh 

m  court  in  due  course  of  judicial  proceedings  instituted  common  treaamy.     In  mm  m       mao 

against  the  i)crson  confessing  in  order  to  convict  him  ^?re  almost  always  forfeitea  i«Ae       ^      vi 

01  the  crime.    All  judicial  confessions  are  conclusive  crime,  and  the  State  may  therefore  mo  i 

as  against  the  parties  making  them.    An  extra-judicial  confiscated  them.    In  caaea  of  war  the 

confession  is  one  not  thus  made  before  a  court  or  mag-  "^c  P^P^'^^P^  ^®  oitiiens  or  vi 

istratc,  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  as  against  the  party  Ijpwer,  wherever  foond,  has      «■  vi      o 

making  it,  and  must  be  proved  on  the  trial  like  any  ""■  has  been  the  case  as  wtau       th  Jie 

other  fact  in  the  case.  coaemies  found  within  the  State's  u       i  aft 

Confessions  may  in  certain  cases  be  inferred  from  ^n  of  war  as  with  woperty  suhsec 

silence  or  conduct,  or  they  may  be  verlwil  or  in  writing,  "od  or  at  8^  by  offensive  war.     1*  bwi      u 

Where  they  are  in  writing  tliey  are  invested  ^th  a  toall  daases  of  propel  ty  ^  ii  te. 

peculiar  weight,  and  almost  invariably  suffice  to  con-  •fd  mere  debts.    And  it  ^        «  f         > 

vict  the  prisoner.  uie  mere  declaration  of  i       on      uv  m 

In  order  to  render  an  extra-iudicial  confession  admis-  iS?***^? '.  ^^  *1P®?*1*?5®'  *^V^ 

sible  in  evidence  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  should  The  opimon  of  the  best  anthon     ■.      wi     r. 

be  in  its  nature  voluntary.    If,  therefore,  it  has  been  sjntiment  of  modem  times,  tenoa  r  j 

extorted  by  threats  or  by  authoritative  statements  that  ^^^  O'  **.  *«"t  Sjgauist^  its  eset 


in  case  of  confession  the  party  shall  be  exempt  from  ^^?  protection  of  tKs  uidmdiul  pkv 

punishment,  it  is  inadmissible.    But  a  mere  ac^juration  ™*®*  5.™  *^  ^  pn)baWe  that  the  fa 

to  speak  the  truth  or  advice  to  do  so,  the  mere  holding  ^^  without  a  Bpedal  a^  deoli  v 

out  of  an  expectation  of  compromise  or  assurance  oi  ^^^  ^  ^^,  ^f^  "^  °^  *®  •^V'"'  •***      " 

secrecy  as  to  the  facts  disclosed,  or  the  mere  fact  that  modem  opmion  grows  out  of  tbs  | 

the  confession  was  made  under  oath,  will  not  render  it  the  day  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  Hv.  i       u 

inadmissible.    Neither  will  the  fact  of  its  having  been  ^^  ^^^^  ci^ens  of  the  hostile  o  « 

made  to  a  person  in  authority  necessarilv  exclude  it.  *^<*  without  objection  mto  the  oi  .. 

All  these  circumstances  may,  however,  when  taken  in  P,pn>OflOi  there  ^  an  imphed  pern 

connection  with  others,  go  to  show  that  the  confession  that  tiiey  should,  m  case  war  snsc».  ijb  •      w^ 

was  made  under  some  duress  or  restraint ;  and  where  «>nable  time  in  which  to  remove  tl 

such  is  the  case  it  cannot  of  course  be  received  in  evi-  P^^I^^y  from  the  oountiy.     This  a.      . 

dence.    It  is  for  the  court  in  cveiy  case,  and  not  for  the  cmphned  m  the  feet  tiiat  treaties  vei » 

jury,  to  say  whether  a  confession  is  or  is  not  voluntary.  *»^  provisions  securu^  mutoaUy 

Where  a  confession  has  once  been  obtained  by  means  pereons  of  the  respective  nations  ^vuu 

of  hope  or  fear,  confessions  subsequently  made  may  be  ?"*?'  nation  at  the  breaking  ODt  of  wai. 

presumed  to  come  from  the  same  motive,  and  are  there-  teehng,  ho wevw,  the  practice  of  i  a      . 

fore  inadmissible,  even  though  no  improper  influence  *l''^y8  m  acoprdanoe  ttaereinth.     j      □ 

in  obtaining  them  be  shown.     But  if  it  should  clearly  «*  the  war  of  1812,  the  right  of  U«  » 

appear  that  the  original  influence  has  ceased  to  operato  ^^  ^*  oonfisoation  was  ezpresw  «« 

the  confessions  are  admissible.    Although  a  conlession  °,"P^?  Vf*'"*  ^'  *®   VptSt 
may  not  be  receivable  in  evidence  because  not  volun-    |^       *^^  as  no  i      n  Ooi      i       i        i 

tary  in  its  nature,  yet  if  it  be  attended  by  extraneous  clarw  ei^iniee    goo       o  •    .         •  < 

facts  which  show  it  to  be  truej  such  facts,  together  ^^^^  ?tt"'  ^a      "*  ^      *      ^' 

with  the  confession,  are  admissible.     Thus,  where  a  s<*  ot  the  Umted  Dt»  c  ^ 

person,  influenced  by  threats,  confesses  the  commission  ^^  ^"®  breaking  ool  u*  toAu 

of  a  murder  and  designates  the  place  where  the  dead  fy^^^^  generals  ,were  u 

body  has  been  concealed,  and  subsequently  the  body  is  JP?  enemy  s  prmto^  pkvj 

found  in  the  place  indicated,  this  confession,  though  »^  ^^ '»  ^^  ^^'f^ng  W 

not  voluntary  in  its  nature,  is  clearly  admissible,  to-  much  respect  was  shown  to  bn      s 

gether  with  proof  of  the  finding  of  the  body.  ^^^?  ^utoa  were  levied  foir 

No  part  of  a  confession  will  be  received  in  evidence.  States  m  ports  oooopied  1^  oar  u.^ 

The  whole  must  be  detailed  as  it  was  actually  made,  make  levies  u^n  the  duly  op  il. 

Where  a  confession  has  been  duly  made  before  a  mag-  "^^^  ^  ^  ^f\J^  the  mam      .     « , 

istrate,  committed  to  writini?,  and  signed  and  sworn  to  "myB^^ms  to  be  genmlLv  lec  a 

by  the  party  making  it,  it  is  the  better  opinion  that  no  <»nq«eror.    Punng  the         o. 

farol  evidence  as  to  that  confession  can  be  received.  ®i  ?u    n^jt??  ^f^r         *  "■ 

f,  however,  there  be  any  informality  about  the  written  g*  "*®  ^5^®*??^,  Wwj  •  »« 

confession,  such  parol  evidence  is  admissible.  ^"P!?^f  S®'*^  ^^  ^  V-!?*^      *"  *" 

-'  ^      -  and  that  therefore  the  titJe  of  w»       w 

Such  sots  o 
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persons. 


wmmitted  by  a  conspirapy  or  combination  of  Tc.  "  ^^i??*  ?  wP?^*li° 
Where  this  is  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  the  ^^^^^  paid  his  debt  to  the 
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Mqntttanoe  wiiioh,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  a  fiill  and  same  current  unffl  Richard  3Iather  and  John  Cotton, 

oooiplete  defence  to  any  suit  for  the  debt    Acts  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Davenport,  reasoned  out  in 

coDDScation  were  also  passed  in  the  North  during  the  all  its  minute  particulars — ^which  John  Bobinson  had 

faito  war  by  Congress  ;  and  cotton  was  constantly  seized  not  been  spared  to  do — the  New  England  way;  as  % 

and  appropriated  to  tne  use  of  the  United  States ;  both  name  for  which,  distinguishing  it  on  the  one  side  ^m 

thfise  proceeding  have  becoi  held  by  the  Supreme  the  violent  aad  divisive  Separatists,  and  on  the  other 

Ooort  of  the  Umted  States  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  from  the  National  Church  plan,  Mr.  Cotton  found 

the  powers  of  the  Federal  government     It  seems  to  **none  fitter"  than  to  call  it    CongregationalL*'    Bar* 

be  t£e  case  that,  despite  the  eloquent  arguments  against  rowe's  dread  of  democracy— which  was,  in  fact,  a  dread 

oonfisoation  dunng  times  of  peace,  most  nations,  dur-  of  the  age — with  that  Jnresbyterian  ruling  eldership 

ing  the  heat  and  passion  or  war,  forget  their  peace-  which  had  grown  out  of  it,  lemained,  however,  upon 

nttenuices  and  emplov  coniSscation  as  one  means  of  the  system  still,  and  the  elders  loved  to  have  i(  ao.    Nor 

■idinff  themselves  and  injuring  the  enemy ;  and  in  was  it  until  the  da3rs  of  John  Wise,  and  subsequently 

onrllencan  war  at  least  it  maybe  observed  that  the  of  Nathaniel  Emmons— ;when  the  spirit  of  the  Kevolu- 

rigfat  of  private  property  was  less  regarded  as  the  tion  infused  the  American  air — thitt  the  aristocratio 

war  went  on  and  its  needs  and  the  passions  engendered  element,  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  vears  had 

Sitinomsed.    Privateering  and  the  gener&T  liability  weakened  and  confused  the  New  England  Congrc- 

private  property  at  sea  to  caprire  are  subjects  of  a  gationalism,  was  eliminated,  and  the  i^tem  aeUled 

natme  ddn  to  what  precedes,  but  not  to  be  fully  gone  sauarely  down  ui)on  the  solid  and  self-consistent  basis 

into  here :  it  may  be  stated,  however^  that  the  ex-  of  that  democratic  principle  which  recognizes  not  only 

cmption  of  such  property  from  capture  is  further  from  eveiy  Church  as,  under  Christ,  the  peer  of  every  other, 

reoognition  than  is  that  of  private  property  on  laud.  and  supreme  oyer  its  own  affairs,  but  eveiy  covenantea 

(w.  If.  M.)  believer  as,  with  his  fellows,  .the  equal  sharer  of  all 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS.      See  International  rights  and  the  equal  bearer  of  all  burdens,  led  by  officen 

lAw.  Fbiyaxe,  chosen  from  and  orduned  by  themselves. 

OONOREGATIONALISM    Apaerican  Congrept-  The  American  Congregationalism  of  the  present  oen 

■aaVotVL  tionaliam  is  in  part  exotic  and  in  part  in-  tuiy,  the  outgrowth  of  this  past,  recognizes  the  right 

A.  S88  Am.  digenous.     The  Leyden-Plymouth  Church  ana  duty  of  oelievers  in  any  lo<»litV;  who  may  both 

ftiJ'^y  broughtithitherfrom  John  Robinson,  who  wisely  and  convenientlv  meet,  worship,  and  work  to- 

.          had,  under  God,  received  it  mainhr  from  gether,  to  incorporate  themselves  on  confession  of  faith, 

Bobert  Browne  through  the  modifying  hands  of  Henry  and  by  mutual  covenant,  as  a  church ;  which  is  made 

Banowe.^   Browne  interpreted  the  Scriptures  as  teach-  Congregational  by  the  advising,  consenting,  and  recog- 

iw,  and  implying,  a  pohtv  in  which^  as  vicegerents  of  nizing  action  of  the  Congregation^  churches  of  the 

^rist,  beUevers  govern  themselves  in,  and  as,  the  local  neignborhood,  publicly  admitting  it  to  their  fraternity. 

ehmdL  Tlus,  although  theoretically  a  Christocnu^,  be-  Each  is  officered  by  a  pastor  and  deacons,  having  also 

eme  nraotically  a  democra<^.    Alarmed,  as  it  would  a  general  committee  to  aid  in  laying  out  and  making 

eeeia,  0!(  the  anarchic  tendencies  which  the  theory  de-  efficient  its  work.    Each  maintains  oabbath  and  other 

Telopled  in  poor  Browne'slowly  and  ill-cultured  company,  leli^ous  services ;  through  Sunday-school  and  suitable 

le  entire 

«v    V*  «.»v.>^.»w  ««.v.  .»^e, — — .  ^^ — .^  ,..^  ^w  ^^,MMMMM^^^>J  MMM  ^ ^.^^  .V  »  or^auized:  and  by  the  hands 

Spirilt  of  God."  and  then  submit  to  its  governance,  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Amen- 

Efot  this  PresDyterianized  their  CongregatiomdiBm  to  can  Missionaiy  Association,  the  American  B<mrd  of 

that  degree  that  it  was  neither  the  aristocratic  former  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misidons,  and  kindred  agen- 

Bor  the  democratic  latter — ^while  less  the  latter  than  the  cies,  seeks  at  the  same  time  to  do  its  utmost  toward 

ftrmer.    Bobinson  reduced  this  inconmdty  to  its  mini-  the  education  and  Christianization  of  our  own  land  and 

Bum  hf  having  but  a  single  ruling  officer,  with  a  cor-  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

nqpondent  exaltation  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  As  already  suggested,  American  Congregationalism 
entne  body  in  the  control  of  its  own  affairs;  so  that  the  is  distinguished  irom  Independency  by  adding  to  the 
Hurflower  Church}  in  point  of  fact,  governed  itself  principle  of  the  self-completeness,  under  the  .Great 
QDoer  the  wise  advice  ox  its  elder.  Head,  of  the  local  church,  the  compensating  principle 
The  Salem  colonists  nine  years  later  came  over  as  that  since  all  local  churches  belong  to  the  one  umily  of 
Noooonformiflte,  not  intending  to  become  Separatists,  the  Lord,  they  necessarily  owe  each  other  sisterly  love 
Yet  when  this  wilderness  was  reached  and  practical  and  service.  The  exercise  of  this  takes  the  name  of 
guesdons  pressed,  and  the  impulse  of  English  feeling  the  communion  of  the  churches.  It  is  commonly  man- 
Sad  grown  weaker  by  three  thousand  miles  of  distance,  ifested  through  reciprocal  recognition,  the  exchange  of 
th^  saw  no  open  way  of  carrving  on  their  affairs  or  members,  ana  the  union  of  labors.  Extraordinaniy,  it 
nligion  which  promised  so  well  as  to  adopt  the  May-  has  three  functions — viz.  (1)  welcome,  on  due  warrant, 
flower  system :  and  so  the^  covenanted  together  into  an  of  a  new  church  to  the  fraternity ;  (2)  advice  to  a  sister 
Independent  Church,  which  thev  made  Congregational  church  asking  for  it  when  in  need  of  light  or  peace,  or 
kr  takiiiff  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ftx)m  Govemoi  both:  and  (3)  if  a  sister  church  have  b^n  overtaken  in 
^padfordf  and  the  other  Pljnnouth  delegates.  Wben,  a  fault,  the  endeavor  to  restore  it  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
in  the  next  year,  Winthrop  and  his  company  were  leav-  ness,  or,  if  that  effort  fail,  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  ex- 
m  Fatheriand,  they  took  pains  to  bid  farewell  to  the  tended  fellowship.  And  inasmuch  as  neighbor  churchei 
^oiehof  Eingland  as  their  '^deare  mother,"  and  to  can  neither  conveniently  nor  wiselv  discharge  these 
beff  her  fiuth^  remembrance  as  ^^  a  Church  springing  duties  of  extraordinary  fellowship  collectively,  some  of 
OOB  of  her  owne  bowels."  Yet  a  like  stress  of  com-  their  officers  and  members  are  delegated  for  that  pur- 
bined  opiKM^tanity  and  necessity  to  that  which  had  pose,  which  delegated  assembhes  are  called  ecclesiastical 
■waiFed  findioott's  company,  soon  drifted  them  into  the  councils.    It  is  the  belief  of  American  Congregation 
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aiBBtB  that  Bcriptnra]  warrant  is  ^nnd  ibr  soch  prooe-  Ofvottebalf;  wHlicme  ddegata  also&ou  eick 

dura  in  that  action  of  the  early  churches  which  is  reoorded  oonferenoe,  and  one  for  each  10,000  ^wMmim'Mi  - 

in  Acta  xy.  1-^1,  as  well  as  m  the  less  direct  witness  jf  resented  in  that  body,  and  one  fer  a  major 

other  pasBugit    The  results  of  such  councils,  while  to  thereof:  it  being  intended  that  suoh  deknleali 

be  receivea  With  an  antecedent  probability  that  they  lu  equal  proportion  from  miniatera  and  laymeo.    Ill 

will  oonvey  the  will  of  Qod  upon  the  point  at  issue,  meetings  nave  be«n  held  in  yarious  citiei  of  theUmtod 

kaye  yet  neither  more  nor  other  than  a  purely  spiritual  States,  that  of  1889  being  at  WjnoBKUrp  Bfaan,  wbcR 

force;  the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  devout  Amesiua  Pres.  Qyras  Northrop. presided, 

being  universally  accepted  as  voicing  the  truth :  ita  f<<  The  founders  of  New  TiinffmmA  OongragataOMEM 

tantum  vaUat  decretum  conciUi^  quantum  valet  ^fus  were  Galvinists.  and  the  ohnvoheB  in  1648,  and  9um 

ratio.    If  a  church  have  cut  off  a  member,  as  he  feels  in  1680.  when  ij  delegation  aoBemUed  atCbmbmiii 

nigustly,  and  he  ask  mutual  submission  to  the  advice  adopted  the  Westminster  Confeasion  (as  tiiMtf  ^^ 

of  a  council,  and  be  imreasonably  refused,  he  acquires  ifiea  by  the  Savoy  S/nod)  as  *'  very  Hdly/Drtoi 

the  right  to  call  one  for  himself,  on  whose  advice  sister  and  Judicious."    This  vote  remained  wnmivtMil 


uu 
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ican  Congregationalists  regara  them  as  of  great  value  ^tes,  by  unanimous  vote  MilMrfAii»j^^y  waalBwMi|  k 
in  conserving  and  making  practical  and  efficient  ecde*  When,  six  years  after  (1871),  the  National  OooaeSiH 
siastical  brotherhood  in  the  departments  above  named,  formed  at  Oberlin.  its  fotMli^wiAntal  ffHMiti*"^^ '  ^  *  ' 
And  it  is  not  usual  among  them  to  regard  as  normally  the  following  d<  inal  Aement— ▼!& : 
within  Congregational  fellowship  any  church  or  any  pas-       ''They  [tne  V^  uonal  ohni^         if 

tor  not  formally  welcomed  thereto  by  council.    Nor  do   States,  by  dders  ouu  »  i         aUb-  - 

they  hold  that  an  ex-pastor  is  in  a  condition  properiy  to   belief  that  the  Holy  Sutiu«Hia««  i 
become  a  c^didate  for  another  pastorate  unless  he  have  only  in&llible  rule  of :  hiiu        i  p 

been  dismissed  from  his  previous  relation  by  the  ad-  interpretation  thereoi  i^oumm^  uit      ■■ 

vice  of  a  council  of  neighbor  churches,  and  with  its  with  the  great  dootrinesoF  bua  vnui      w  I 
favorable  testimony  to  his  good  character  and  his  doe-   monly  oall«i  evangelical,  held  in  our  Ct    x 
trinal  and  other  fitness  for  continued  labor.  early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  finth  bv  Mti 

It  is  usual  for  the  Congregational  ministers  of  com-    Councils."    Construed      !        favitac 
t  ies,  or  equivalent  divisions  oi  territory,  to  meet  together  this  pledges  American  kai  Uh 

from  two  to  four  times  a  year  in  what  are  called  asso*   iuglv  to  the  old-time  &lyi  \Jdi      wou  j 

iiiations,  which  are  purely  ministerial  clubs  for  personal   by  the  clause  preceding  thb  &       it  r     Bdea  it  vu  ■ 
and  professional  intercourse  and  culture,  yet  wnich,  in   fellowship  wiu  aU  evan^      au  b^wvi     .; 
two  respects,  have  acquired  a  semi-official  relation  before   that  date  the  ^neral  uw  liwu  , 

the  churches.    It  is  common  for  the  candidate  for  the   evan^elioal  Arminiana  nu^  iwvti       h 
ministiy  to  offer  himself  to  Ihe  examination  of  some   istenal  standing  in  the  hoiv^  alw    d      u^    ma  »■ 
such  association  'or  the  judgment- of  its  members,  as   ^/i^ta&  of  the  ancient  Ortnodoxr  *^      «       < 
experts,  upon  his  literaiy,  doctrinal,  and  si)iritual  qual-   The  Congregational  ehorohea  naye  uoi  v 
ifications,  and  only  on  their  favorable  certificate  to  be   doctrinal  position  without-debate  and  in 
welcomed  to  vacant  pulpits.    On  the  other  hand,  the   Not  all  of  the  children  of  the  first  sett       , 
custom  extensively  prevails  of  considering  as  authen*   iuunigrants  who  with  them  oonstitated  miC 
tiddly  in  good  standmg  in  the  Congregational  ministiy  glish  generation  on  these  shores,  bi  i  < 

only  such  ministers  as  maintain  unolemished  mem-    bers.    By  oonsoquence,  by  the  aUun 
bership  in  some  one  of  these  associations,  and  are  so   ohildien  oould  not  be  baptised.    And  i 
reported  in  their  annual  returns.    These  several  die-   ^^at  many  who  were  to  oompoae  the 
tnct  associations  are  affiliated  in  State  general  bodiea   were  growing  up  without  the  seal  of  *^  .  ,^ 
meeting  once  a  year.  bo  outside  of  what  Cotton  Slather  <  " 

As  pastors  are  thus  in  neighborly  union  through  aa*   astical  Inspection  which  istoaoo         «y  u 
Bociations,  so  their  churches  are  joined  together  in  dia»   which  was  the  greater  ^ef  to  Vuo  pinri 
trict  conferences,  usually  assembling,  by  pastors  and  aa  cause  the  ori^  and  olgect  of  the  |  mm 

many  delegates  as  may  be  convenient,  twice  a  year  for  ^  l^ely  religioua    Spedal  paina  wwv  u         to 
purposes  of  acquaintance,  discussion,  counsel,  prayer,    suade  these  delinquents  toward  chnrcik 
and  praise.    These  district  bodies  are  also  aggregated   ^nt,  whild  sober  in  conversation  and  oon««sft 
bv  delegation  in  one  annual  State  conference,  unless  in-   they  mostly  Med  to  "  come  np  to  that  & 
clndedDy  joint  constitution  in  the  annual  gathering  of   Account  of  their  own  Regeneration,  wfaidi  * 
the  associations  just  referred  to.  ficicntly  embolden  their  Aoeess  to  the  o  i 

It  is  a  i\mdamental  principle  of  all  these  delegated  ^is — not  without  strong  opposition— »«» 
bodies  that  there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  interference  on  ^ice  of  a  great  council  in  1662,  in  the  ex     i 
their  part  in  the  way  of  control  of  the  local  churches;    HalfWay  Covenant,  by  which  well-i        i      u  i 
each  one  of  which,  while  open  to  advice,  and  liable,  on  not  scandalous  in  life,  were  i  ^ , 

cause^  to  disfellowship,  is  yet,  under  Christ,  supreme  membership — enough  to  b    imi 

over  Its  own  affairs.  children,  but  not  enough  w  ^  d  ■> 

The  Con^gational  churches  of  the  United  States  take  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ii,ib  u      U«  w      • 
have  been,  since  1871,  united  in  a  National  Council,   that,  uded  by  all  the  yarioua  t 
which  assembles  once  in  three  years.    It  is  made  up  by  new  settlements,  and  the  ooii8tan«  « 
delegation  directly  from  the  local  churches  of  the  whole  novel  ideas  on  all  subjects,  this  ai      « 
land — on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  from  every  ten   pleted,  and  greatly  damaged  the 
ehurohes,  and  one  additional  for  eveiy  fraction  of  ten  ^  condition  of  religions  ocldneaB  auu 
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ftom  wliM^  had mjoch  to  do  with  the  "Great  Awaken-  he  was  admitted  to  the  Congregational  minutry.    If 

ing"  of  1734-42,  in  which  Whitefield  hore  so  qonspicu-  the  church  to  which  such  an  offender  belong  cannot  or 

OOB  %  part    Soon  after  th?s  latter  date,  partly  in  conse-  will  not  take  the  action  here  named,  any  Con^;regational 

qnenoe  of  repugnances  toward  the  old  doctrines  awa-  church  may  take  it;  scrupulous  regard  bemg  had  to 

kenned  in  these  heats  of  religious  discussion,  and  partly  equity  of  procedure. 

throngh  exotic  influence,  the  germs  of  the  Unitarian  Before  a.  d.  1800,  American  Congregationalism  had 
oontrover^  be^an  to  develop  themselves.  The  political  scarcely  extended  out  of  New  Englfuid ;  Congregation- 
excitements  ofthe  Revolution  postponed  the  outbreak,  aMsts  emigrating  to  newer  portions  of  the  country,  with 
bpt  soon  after  the  beginning  of  tnc  present  century  a  con-  a  willingness  more  exhibiting  their  catholicity  than  their 
flict  of  opinion  arose  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  intelligent  fealty  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  almost 
a  portion  of  the  Con^gational  churches,  who  had  come  uuifonnly  became  Presbyteriaus.  This  took  plaod  to 
to  r^ect  the  doctnne  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from  such  extent  that  in  the  Albany  Convention  of  1852  it 
those  of  the  sisterhood  who  retained  that  faith.  When  was  estimated  that  there  were  then  in  ohe  Middle 
this  hemn  there  were  361  Congregational  churches  in  States  and  at  the  West  at  least  2000  Presbyterian 
Bfassauiusetts.  As  its  result,  96  became  Unitarian,  chunshes  which  should  naturally  have  been  Congrega- 
irith  30  parish^  whose  affiliated  churches  did  not  fol-  tionaJ.  Besides  this,  the  anti-slavery  sentiments  held 
low  them,  leaving  265.  So  great,  however,  was  the  by  great  numbers  of  Coneregationalists,  and  avowed  by 
nowth  Btimulated^by  this  controvert  that  when  it  was  many  of  their  public  bodies,  for  a  long  time  seriously 
nuiy  ended — ^leaving  out  such  as  had  become  merged  interfered  with  the  pro)p*ess  of  the  denomination  at  the 
or  extinct— there  were  found  to  be  544  Congregational  South.  Since  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  all  this  is  chanj^ed, 
ohurchesin  Massachusetts,  of  which  135  were  Unitarian  and  the  polity  has  extended  itself  rapidly  over  territory 
and  409  Trinitarian.  Among  the  former  were  num-  where  ithad  been  before  unknown.  Congregationalism 
bered  the  first  churches  of  Plymouth,  Salem,  Boston,  now  has,  outside  of  its  original  New  England  home,  an 
-and  some  other  of  the  ancient  towns.  .--.,.              o.  .        j 

Since  that  date  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Congre- 
gational body  have  mainly  respected  the  philosophv  of    ^^^, 

expAanataon  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  faith,  seeking  'J^^^ slave  States,  is  a  rapid  growth. 

thor  most  rational  form  and  defence.     Edwards,  Hop-  The  Year-Book  for  1890  contains  the  returns  from 

kins,  Bellamy,  Enmions,  and  Taylor   endeavored,   m  4(jy9  churches,  comprising  491,985  members.    These 

torn,  some  better  than  previous  adjustment  of  the  ^re  most  numerous  in  the  New  Pingland  States,  which 

theories  of  divine  and  human  efficiency,  with  cognate  have  one-half  the  total  membership,  yet  they  are  largely 

mfeienoefl.    Later,  Br.  Bushnell  undertook  a  restate-  developed  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  are 

ment  of  the  Atonement,  which,  without  repudiatmg  growing  in  the  Southern  and  Pacific  States,  and  in  the 

the  ancient  propitiatory  view,  laid  special  emphasis  Territories.     The  number  of  ministers  engaged  in  pa.s- 

npon  the  value  of  its  moral  influence  over  men.    Later  ^^^.^i  ^^rk  was  3065;  without    charge,   1575.     The 

•un,  differences  of  judgment  have  arisen  as  to  the  sub-  Sunday-School    membership   had    readied    610,277. 

jed;  of  ^ch^logy.      ^                 ^^„.        ^     .  ,    «  The  annual  home  expenditure  was  ii6,04r).962.  and  that 

Should  a  Conpegational  church  fall  mto  denial  of  f^^  foreign  missions,  $357,929.     The  benevolent  con- 

the  evangelical  faith  and  lapse  into  Unitananism,  U ni-  trihutions  to  churches  t  hroughout  the  year  reached  the 

Tenaliam,  Agnosticism,  or  kindred  error,  or  wilfuUv  g„„,  ^^  $2,398,037  ;  to  Sunday-Schools,  $145,307. 

tolerate  wid  uphold  notorious  a^ndals,  any  sister  church  rj^^  Congregationalists  of  the  United  States  perform 

msgnejed  therebv  may,  m  a  Chnstian  spint,  admonish  ^^^  various  missionary  work,  not,  like  most  of  their 

t&O;  chmrdi  and  febor  for  ita  restoration.     Should  this  ^^^^  denominations  of  Christians,  through  ecdesiaa- 

nrove  without  effect,  the  admonishing  church  mayor-  tical  organizations,  but  by  voluntary  associations.   There 

deriy  aanmble  a  council  to  advise  concerning  the  acts  ^  gj^^t  g^ch  associations  through  which— whUe  freely 

and  admmistrations  of  the  offending  bodv.     Handing  ^^jjj-  ^jg^,  through  more  general  channels— they  espe- 

«oiiiid  for  so  doing,  fJiis  council  may  fitly  admonish  Sally  labor.    These   are    as  follows— viz. :   (1)    Th^ 

the  sam^    iTiis  proving  ineffectual,  such  council  may  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 

adYue  the  Conp-^gational  fellowship  of  churches  to  ^^y,  founded  in  1810.    This  now  works  17  missions, 

Withdraw  finom  the  ernng  sister  all  «;ta  of  communion  having  814  stations,  including  1717  laborers,  of  whom 

untd  reformation  shall  app^.  ^^ftrmative  response  4^4  ^re  from  this  country.    It  has  developed  and  now 

to  this  adyioe  puts  the  offending  bpdv  out  ot  the  fellow-  j^as  care  of  272  native  churches— not  including  those  of 

nhip  of  all  churches  so  acting,  and,  by  inference,  of  all  ^.^g  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  have  graduated  from  ittf 

■ilBnt  dioiches;  and  so— by  reversal  of  the  process  by  oversightr-with  18,446  members.     It  manages  also  61 

trhkh  it  was  first  received  to  the  denomination— tb«s  institutions  of  a  high  mde  in  which  are  1468  young 

kpeed  company  ceases  to  be  a  Congreg^ational  church.  ^^^^^^   and  36  in  which    are  more  than   1400  young 

In  the  case  of  gross  here^  or  evil  life  in  a  Congrega-  ^omen,  besides  791  common  schools  in  which  are  more 

tional  minister^  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  may  than  30,000  pupils.     Its- total  receipts  for  1881  were 

hegm  to  deal  with  him  for  the  same  as  if  he  were  merely  $591245.16;   its  expenditures,  $693,304.45.     A   Wo- 

a  private  member  until  it  reaches  fuU  convicUon  of  his  ,^^^,  Board  of  Mssions  working  in  connection  with 

gdilt.    Then;  in  vutue  of  the  mvolved  feUowship  of  the  this  society  has  also  89  missionaries  and  67  Bible-read- 

^urches  which  helped  to  make  hun  a  minister,  instead  ^^  ^^^j  supports  28  boarding  and  high  schools  and  five 

of  proceeding  to  the  final  issue,  it  should  call  a  council  homes  for  higher  education,  all  induding  over  1000  pa 

and  submit  the  whole  case  to  its  advice— should  he  de-  ^^  ^th  114  common  schools  attended  by  near  3000 

dine  to  join  in  amutual  council  for  the  purpose^  calling  children.     Its  receipts  for  1881  were  $119,958.56.     (2| 

one  ex^parte.    If  satisfied  that  there  is  need  for  such  yy^  Amenmn  College  and  EdiuxUion  Societu,  founded 

procedure,  this  council  may  advise  the  church  to  pro-  -^^  j^jg     This  aids  in  the  establishment  of  Christian 

oeed  to  depoaition  and  excommunication,  and  may  pub-  oyHeges  and  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  min- 

Vdy  withdraw  that  fellowship  of  the  churches  by  which  j^^     jt  is  now  engaged  in  aiding  in  the  founding  of 
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ten  (x^eges,  and  is  assisting  in  the  support  of  269  young  Enrr^ean  mannfiotana.    The  greater  poftioB  of  Aii 

men.    Its  receipts  for  1881  were  1256,168.53.    (3)  The  region  is  as  yet  unexplored,  bat  fhwi  lAat  k  hwyi 

American   Home   Mimonary   Society^    organized  m  it  is  evident  that  mudi  of  it  is  of  unexampled  fatSly. 

1 826,  intended  to  assist  in  the  evangelization  of  our  own  The  equatorial  forest  Wffxm  desoends  die  make  iii«  m 

country.    During  1881  it  helped  to  sustain  1032  mis-  far  south  as  the  head  of  Stanley  Pool,  and  the  mow 

sionaries,  who  preached  regularly  in  2653  stations,  and  mountainous  dislxict  which  intervenea  between  tkl 

organized  131  churches,     its  receipts  were  $290,953.72  point  and  the  low  strip  of  ooast  confeaina  Talkyi  nA 

in  cash,  and  in  supplies  $57,988--a  total  of  $348,942.  m  both  animal  and  iT^^getaUe  life. 

A  WomarCs  Home  Mimonary  Association  is  also  con-  Dapper's  Map  (1676)  shows  the  Zaire  or  OonSBa 

nccted  with  this,  whose  receipts  for  1881  were  $6402. 15.  arising  in  an  immense  lake,  extending  frooi  9^  te  tf 

(4)  Thb  Congregational  Pithlishing  Society,  founded  N.  lat,  and  fiom  46"*  to  49^  3(K  R  long. 

in  1832  for  the  work  which  its  name  suggests.    Its  total  The  maps  of  Livingstone,  Sp^e.  and  Graatk  oi 

sales  for  1881  were  $84,196.65,  and  its  receipts  from  others  puMished  before  1863,  wow  Ijdn  Tufnyfta 

churches,  etc,  $2657.68.     (5)  The  American  Mssion-  as  separate  finom  the  OonflO|  which  is,  lioiwefer,  nB» 

ary  AjMoa'ation,  established  in  1846.     It  labors  chiefly  sentea  as  a  comparatively  insignifioant  rtieam.    Ik 

among  the  frccdmen  of  the  South  and  the  Indians,  existence  of  that  great  northern  cnrve  whidi  takes  Ai 

It  has  under  its  care  82  churches,  54  institutions  of  main  stream^panllel  with  Lake  Tanganyika  till  da 

education,  369  missionaries  and  teachers,  9108  students  equator  is  cromed,  thenoe  westward  to  abmit  STN.  kt 

(of  whom  104  are  in  theology,  20  in  law,  and  91  in  a  and 20^ E.  long.,  and  thence sonthweatwaid  to  its MSirtk 

regular  college  course) ,  while  near  1 50,000  pupils  are  un-  about  6^ S.  of  the  equator,  was  not  snspeoted  when  thM 

der  the  instruction  of  teachers  which  it  has  graduated,  earlier  maps  were  made,  and  even  Cameron's  an 

and  13,000  Indians  are  now  under  its  care.    Itsreceijpta  (1875)  shows  the  Congo  as  paasinx  almoat  dine^ 

for  1881  were  $243,795.23.     (6)  The  American  Con-  across  the  continent  fiom  the  point  WMTO  that  trnidhr 

greqational  Union^  which  was  founded  in  1853,  and  es-  reached  its  upper  oonise,  to  its  month. 

pecially  endeavors  to  aid  needy  Congregational  churches  It  was  livmgstone  who  first  ibaqd  the  1      bha. 

m  erecting  houses  of  worshi]).    Its  receipts  for  1881  mately  ident^ed.with  the  Oon^,  while  i 

were  $55,357.35,  with  which  it  gave  assistance  to  65  1876,  as  forcibly  narrated  t^  hmiself  in 

churched.     (7)  The  American  Vonaregational  Assad'  volume  of  The  Dark  Cbnmienl,  was  the          ■ 

atinn^  also  founded  in  1853,  largely  to  conserve  and  man  to  embark  upon  the  Loalaha.  i                           m 

perpetuate  the  Congregational  literature.     It  owns  a  the  dangers  of  the  flood,  and  t            i 

nreproof  building  at  the  comer  of  Beacon  and  Som-  from  hostile  savages  wno  deium  Mi  .       «iumi 

erset  streets,  Boston,  and  has  a  library  of  nearly  SOjOOO  even  the  right  to  camp  within   theL   ^          y, 

books  and  over  1 25,000  pamphleta    (8)  The  New  West  pursue  his  course  until  he  reached  the  c 

EdiuxitionCommissi(m^oundcd\nlSi9toBt\mu\B,t/eedvL'  Like  the  Nile,  and,  indeed^  like  maov  um 

cation  on  the  frontier.   It  received  about$25,000  in  1881.  rivers,  the  Congo  has  its  ongin  in  a 

and  has  und^  its  charge  5  incorporated  academies  ana  and  it  is  to  the  affluents  of  these  lakin 

1 1  other  schools,  31  teachers  and  more  than  1000  pupils,  look  for  the  long^est  course  of  the  O 

There  are  seven  theological  seminaries  which  have  been  One  of  the  principal  of  these  lakk>  miu 

established  and  are  sustained  especially  for  the  training  Chambesse,  which  must  not  be                mm 

of  American  Congregational  ministers.     These  are:  (1)  Zamb^     The  Chambese  rises  m  uvmo  N. 

Andover,  Mass.  (1808),  having  last  year  6  professors,  9  lO"*  S.  lat  and  31®  40^  E.  tone. 

lecturers,  and  61  students;  (2)  Bangor,  Me.  (1816) Jiav-  ward  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  or  '. 

ing  4  professors,  1  lecturer,  and  28  students ;  (3)  Theo-  water  3688  feet  above  the  sea,  » 

lexical  Department  of  Yale  CoUege,  New  Haven,  Conn,  west  more  than  two  degrees,  i       i     \mm%, 

(1822),  having 5 professors,  7 lecturers,  and 97 students;  in  width.    fVom  the  norths           i      t 

(4)  Hartford  (formeriy  East  Windsor,  Conn.)  (1834).  lake  the  Luakba  flows  nortu«.     i  w 

having  6  professors,  2  lecturers,  and  30  students;  (5)  kmaller  body  of  water,  the  oe        of  ^ 

Theologiad  Department  of  Oberlin  College,  0.  (1835),  by  the  parallel  of  9**  S.  kt     j?i        th» 

having  4  professors,  1  lecturer,  and  41  stuaents;  Cni-  oi  this  lake  the  great  lAialaha  vi  O 

eagoy  111.  (1858).  having  5  professors.  2  lecturers,  and  wanl,  with  a  consiaerable  in      a 

43  students;  and  the  Pacific,  at  Oakland.  CaL  (1869),  Not  fur  to  the  eastward  oi  i      .t^       a       » 

ifhich  has  2  professors,  5  lecturers,  ana  9  students,  ably  dongated^  narrow  lake  oi  u        i           uc 

These  give  a  total,  for  the  seven  institutions,  of  32  a  deep  depression  or!        a.    Thii      uhmix'* 

professors,  27  lecturers,  and  309  students,   (h.  tf.  D.)  330  miles  long,  with  »           line  ua  iXX) 

OONOO  REGION,    l^e  basin  of  the  Congo  is  yet  unfathomed.    Its  Si          ire  the 

second  only  to  that  of  the  Nile,  amone  the  rivers  of  Livingstone's  later  wanum            Ito  pivA 

Africa,  and  the  courses  of  a  great  num^r  oi'  the  afflu-  Lualaba  suggested  that  piv      !▼  ita  Ofe 

ents  are  as  vet  unexplored.    Koughly,  it  may  be  said  that  river,^^t  the  attem]            both  < 

to  extend  from  the  basin  of  Lake  Tchad  upon  the  Stanley  to  find  such  an  on        were  ffat 

north  alinost  to  the  Kalahara  desert  on  the  south,  and  these  explorers  disoovcoed  mi  j        <n 

to  comprise  almost  the  whole  of  equatorial  Africa  be-  ku^  wtuch  seemed  to  have        ««( 

tween  the  Nile  and  Zambezi  basins  and  the  Atlantic,  which  appeared  to  be  so  doselj           uu 

excepting  the  comparatively  small  areas  drained  by  courses  flowing  westward  that              'b  « 

such  ooast  rivers  as  the  Ogow6,  Kuilu,  etc.    This  vast  to  the  e£Pect  that  *'  the  ancient  aui 

area,  actually  unknown  to  Europeans  till  the  journeys  gume  its  old  duties  of  conveying  thn  butih 


Ai 


t?" 


ment  to  European  colonization,  as  well  as  an  outlet  for   and  observation*  had  been  ate 
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time  of  Stanley's  yimt  in  1876  only  a  few  inches  of  keije^  and  thenoe  with  the  Kasai.  Thirty  miles  north 
mud  bankB  kai  a  frail  barrier  of  paoyms  and  reeds  of  this  lake  is  Lake  Watumba,  draining  a  highly  fer- 
interposed  a  barrier  to  the  exit  oi  the  waters  of  the  tile  region  and  surrounded  by  a  very  dense  population. 
Ucfl.  The  Mobangi  joins  the  parent  stream  just  south  of  the 

Three  yean  after  Stanley's  visit,  on  Christmas,  1879,  equator,  flowing  north,  and  then,  as  the  Wclle,  eastr 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  reached  the  Lukuga,  and  states  ward,  where  it  receives  a  number  of  large  tributaries, 
that  whep  he  viewed  the  noble  stream  moving  west-  the  Mbomu,  with  its  branch,  the  Shinko,  and  others, 
ward  on  its  way  to  the  mighty  Lualaba,  or  Livingstone,  these  running  far  north  into  the  Soudan  region, 
as  Stanley  named  it,  and  thought  of  Stanley's  stniwB  The  Lftinr  Course  of  the  Congo, — The  Congo 
thrown  in  to  try  to  find  a  current,  he  could  scarcely  empties  into  the  ocean  by  a  single  mouth,  a  fact 
bdieve  he  was  in  the  same  spot  which  suggests  that  the  outlet  is  comparatively  new 

Whether  the  overflow  of  Tanganyika  is  periodical,  — that  the  river  has  not  yet  had  time  sufficient  to 
or  whether,  as  suggested  by  Stanley,  a  oopiparatively  form  a  delta  like  those  of  the  Nile,  Nieer,  and  Zambezi, 
reoeht  cataclysm  united  the  northern  end  of  the  long  Some  blind  creeks  have  increased  in  length  within  the 
depression  to  the  southern,  draining  off  its  waters  and  memory  jf  Eun)pean  settlers  on  the  Lower  Congo,  and 
thus  for  a  long  period  reducing  its  level,  it  is  impos-  ggme  believe  that  eventually  the  river  will  force  a  way 
mble  to  say.     At  any  rate  the  Lukuga  is  its  natural  to  the  sea  at  Kabinda. 

outlet  It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  the  level  Near  its  mouth  the  Congo  widens  into  a  sort  of  la- 
rf  the  lake  has  been  slightly  reduced  and  the  current  coon  where  8liij)s  of  the  largest  size  can  anchor  within 
ef  the  Lukuga  slackened.  The  Stanley  Falls,  seven  fifty  yards  of  the  shore.  Between  this  and  the  sea 
anooessive  cataracts,  are  ranged  along  the  Livingstone  stretches  a  strip  of  lowland  through  which  the  riY«r 
ftomabout3(KS.  of  theequatorto  15^N.  ofit  Tho  has  broken,  and  here,  on  Banana  Point,  are  the 
ihra  apper  ones  occupy  a  length  of  about  15  miles  as  the  European  factories,  of  which  the  Dutch  is  the  largest. 
crow  mes.  while  the  sixth  stands  some  30  miles  lower  The  lower  course,  to  a  little  above  Bomaor  Embomma. 
down,  and  the  seventh  about  35  miles  distant  from  the  which,  previous  to  the  advent  of  Stanley,  was  the 


THiese  cataracts,  hke  those  of  the  lower  Congo,  highest  point  colonized  by  Europeans,  is  swampy  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  anything  more  than  small  descents,  uimealthy,  but  fmm  Boma  to  Stanley  Pool  the  river 
bat  between  them  the  waters  boil  in  a  succession  of  passes  through  a  mountain  rerion,  and  its  course  is 
npids,  and  Stanley  was  compelled  to  leave  the  river,  broken  by  numerous  rapids  and  tails  of  small  elevation, 
At  the  last  cataract  the  river  is  about  1 300  yards  broad  rendering  navigation  difficult.  In  this  mountain  region 
from  bank  to  bank,  but  its  course  is  divided  by  an  the  hills  are  devoid  of  forest,  probably  largely  in  oon- 
ifllet  760  yards  across,  so  that  the  broad  stream  is  at  sequence  of  the  bush-fires  whicn  sweep  over  wide  areas 
the  fell  compressed  to  half  its  previous  width,  and  whenever  there  is  a  dry  season.  The  vaJleys,  however, 
rushes  over  with  resistless  force.  The  fall  is  only  ten  both  of  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  are  filled  with 
feet  deep.  The  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  fine  forest  and  abound  in  animal  life. 
themselves  mightv  rivers,  have  been  partly  explored.  The  first  settlement  of  the  International  Association 
and  must  nrove  of  great  service  in  the  future  develop-  is  Vivi,  115  miles  from  the  sea  ;  52  miles  farther  up  is 
ment  of  the  region.     ,,..,.«,  .,  Isangila,  and  80  miles  beyond  is  Manyancra.     A  road 

Nearest  to  the  Lualaba  is  the  Luafuba  or  Kamo^  has  been  constructed  from  Vi\T  to  Isanghila,  at  which 
londo, 
Labmi, 

upon  S ^  ,r  ^.  ^^._ , ^v..w^ .  .,-„ 

flouth  of  the  Lukuga  from  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  river  is  again  obstructed  by  falls,  but  there  is  a  road  on 
graat  Lake  Kaasali,  1750  feet  above  the  sea,  hes  on  the  each  side,  and  at  the  village  of  LutC^t^,  on  the  southern 
oouTse  of  the  Luafuba.  ^  ^  bank,  the  route  to  Jjcopoldville  follows  the  old  ivory 

Westward  lies  the  great  Kasai  River,  which  with  its  route  which,  passing  from  the  interior  by  Lut6t4,  went 


ley  _  .  V 

which  the  Sankulla^  with  its  tributary,  the  Ijomani,  Mataka  Falls,  and  the  Father,  Jlother  and  Child  near 
constitutes  a  great  nver.  These  flow  eastward  and  ap-  Leopoldville.  This  settlement  is  about  2  miles  below 
liroaoh  the  parent  stream.^  The  Quango,  a  great  west-  Stanley  Pool,  which  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  25  miles 
em  affluent  of  the  Kasai,  rises  at  about  12°  S.  lat.  long  by  16  wide,  but  is  encumbered  by  many  large 
and  flows  neariy  due  north.  islands,  the  largest  13  miles  long.    At  the  entrance  of 

Of  the  northern  affluent^  of  the  Congo,  the  most  the  pool  is  the  low  cliff  called  Calina  Point,  the  forti- 
important  is   the  Mobangi,^  which  is  navigable  for  fication  of  which  would  close  the  Lower  Congo  effeo- 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  of  which  the  great  Welle  River  tively,  and  opposite  to  this  point  is  the  as  yet  purely 
is  andoubtedly  a  continuation,  though  their  direct  con-  native  village  of  M^a  or  Brazzaville. 
nection  has  not  yet  been  traced.  At  the  Pool  the  mountain  region  is  left  behind,  and 

Second  in  importance  of  the  northern  tributaries  is  the  river  is  navi^ble  as  far  as  tne  Stanley  Falls,  at  the 
Arawimi,  the  stream  which  was  followed  by  Stanley  western  extremity  of  the  great  bend  in  the  Congo. 
in  his  recent  journey  and  which  he  traced  to  the  im-  The  Upper  Congo  enters  the  Pool  through  a  rather 
mediate  vicinity  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  There  are  narrow  passage,  but  widens  above  and  appears  to  be 
manysmaller,  yet  important  streams,  navigable  through  obstructed  with   many  islands.      High-wooded  hills 


the  Cbnffo,  above  Stanley  Pool,  lies  Lake  Leopold  XL,  Still  higher  up  is  the  junction  of  the  Kwa.  the  lower 
a  hoie  Dodiy  of  water,  which  connects  with  the  Lu-  portion  of  the  Kasai.  which  here  receives  the  Quango 
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of  obtaining  their  independence.     That  object  being  Behind   this   powerieoB    bo4f  woe   die  K|Nnli 

attained  by  the  treaty  of  1783  with  England,  the  close  States,  extremely  jealous  of  their  lociJ  ndiQiity,  nl 

of  the  war  was  followed  by  a  reaction  toward  absolute  unwillmg  to  surrender  it     Some  of  them  j^nmmi 

State  independence.    The  inability  of  the  Congress  to  exceptional  advantages   for  foreigii  aomaense.  ind 

meet  the  obligations  it  had  incurred,  and  to  maint^dn  could  tax   th^  coDSumjption  of  laB-&vofed  '* 

even  its  limited  authority,  diminished  the  popular  re-  Some  profited  by  the  VKSiouBiieaB  of  a  metd 

spect  for  it,  and  promoted  this  reaction.    The  people  rency.    Others  were  unwilliiig  to  Bobmit  to 

of  each  State  were  auick  to  discover  anv  local  and  taxation.    Others,  more  patriotic,  feazed  tlieiMMiAk 

selfish  advantage  whicn  might  result  from  their  isolated  tyranny  of  a  vigorous  government  in  wliidi  tiigr  U 

sovereignty.    The  desire  to  retrieve  themselves  from  no  controlling  voice.    A  oommon  flovenuneiit,  wttk  iti 

the  devastations  and  losses  of  war  was  more  potent  seat  removea  to  a  great  distance  fiom  moat  of  tkoi, 

and  more  universal  than  the  patriotism  which  sought  with  oommunication  at  that  time  rate  and  difiodl, 

to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  powerful  and  perpetual  seemed  to  them  like  a  foreign  power  intended  to  it' 

union.   This  condition  of  public  sentiment  was  renected  prive  them  of  the  manidpal  libertaes  whidi  ther  U 

in  the  evident  tiiuidity  with  which  the  patriotic  states-  acquired  by  the  recent  reyolution.     Hie  smaller  Stttai 

men  of  that  period  moved  toward  a  more  complete  fefu*ed  a  total  sacrifice  of  their  rights  and  power  ii 

union.  presence  of  the  large  and  popokina  Statea.    Upoa 


...  .  prohibited 

and  rerpetual  Union  of  the  Colonies."     Nevertheless^  Confederation  which  established  an  equaKlyof 

they  contained  a  provision  for  the  possible  return  of  among  the  States, 

the  colonies  to  a  connection  with  Great  Britain.    This  The  leading  statesmen  in  the  conventioD  cmwMfml 

appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  plan  reported  to  all  the  models  of  a  free  gOTemment  whidi  Imlaj 

tnat  Confess  from  a  committee  Jul^  12,  177G,  which  supplied,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  seekiiig  in  al  the 

is  in  the  nandwriting  of  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  of  Dela-  elements  which  history  approved,  and  aradiog  At 

ware,  to  which  as  amended  the  Congress  agreed  on  weaknesses  which  had  conducted  them  to  min.  Apart 

Nov.  17. 1777,  and  which  they  recommended  for  adop-  from  the  peculiar  provisiona  rendered  itcnimiij  Iff 

tion  to  the  several  States,     fiut  the  ratification  by  all  the  municipal  oonoitaona   then  ezistiag,  they  wot 

the  States  was  not  completed  tUl  March  1,  1781,  near  neariv  followed  the  securitiea  to  liberty  <>«*yMmif4  ^ 

the  dose  of  the  war,  wnen  Maryland  was  the  last  of  the  British  constitution  than  any  other.    The  Fd»- 

the  States  to  give  its  consent    These  articles  formed  ment  of  Great  Britain  was  an  institution  of  their  ova 

the  compact  of  confederation,  and  settled  the  powers  ancestors.    The  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  ia  ill 

of  that  Congress  which  continued,  very  feebly,  the  halls,  and  their  champions  had  alwaiys  been  tani  m 

Federal  Government  until  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  one  of  its  branches.    The  hereditary  anthority  wUeh 

stitution  of  1787.  existed  in  the  other  branch,  and  whudi  tendea  Id  Ai 

The  previous  Congress  of  the  Confederation  served  conservation  of  arbitraiy  right  and  privikgCL  wai  da 

in  no  respect  as  a  model  for  its  successor.     It  was  to  their  ideas  of  intelli{;ent  and  pn^gresave  cmEialHa 

rather  regarded  as  a  beacon  to  warn  patriots  from  the  There  must  be  a  substitute  for  Uus^     The  ujuamiliw 

national  perils  which  it  embodied,  and  in  the  midst  of  force  was  here  specially  deposited  in  an  indepoidBa 

w^hich  the  new-bom  republic  was  already  becoming  judiciary^  and  in  the  veto  power  of  an  deortiia 

stifled.    That  assembly  could  not  properly  be  styled  a  Instead  of  the  conservatiam  of  an  heraditaiy  Seailc^ 

legislature,  owing  to  its  want  of  power  both  over  they  established  a  body  with  longer  tenure  of  oin 

States  and  the  people  of  the  several  States.    The  than  the  popular  branch,  and  with  a  BeooiidaijaB- 

separate  States  retained  their  sovereignty,  refused  at  stituem^;  but  renewableoy  thiida  eveiy  two  yen  ■ 

will  their  quota  of  contributions  for  national  debts  order  that  the  people,  procee^ng  doi^  and  iritfc  d^ 

and  national  expenses,  managed  foreign  and  interstate  hberation,  might  be  aQe  also  to  faring  *^^-  bod|riBk 

commerce  to  suit  their  local  interests,  and  made  par-  concord  with  Uieir  views.    Thus,  after  a  periodtfto 

tial  compacts  with  neighboring  States  in  a  manner  years  at  latest,  the  people  codA  bring  mto  faaiaM 

which  produced  a  general  confusion  bordering  upon  with  their  deliberate  purpose  the  lei^iEitiye  nuwncl 

anarchy.     The  situation  of  the  Confederacy  invited  an  Executive,  of  a  senate,  and  iM  their  Hoaai  d 

the  contempt  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  Eepresentatives. 

which  profited  by^domestic  dissensions  in  America  to  Tlie  jurisdictional   powers   of  CongieaB  mv  k 

grasp  greater  dominion  on  the  seas,  and  greater  con-  divided  into  two  classes :  the  powers  apeoialbr  MM S 

trol  of  international  commerce.     The  national  finances  and  the  powers  embraced  by  general  oefiiraML 

were  in  disorder,  and  no  power  existed  to  retrieve  ,.»/..!            .!.*«_•        «.    .          .     «^ 

public  credit.     Tiiere  was  no  federal  judiciary-.     There  ,^J"  ^^,?.,^"*  fl'SL'ST' JS?«i  2I*SL1^  *S^  jSf 

^.as  no  real  legislative  .power     It  4as  an^ex<..utive  ^^f^rTe  ^SSSl  "di^^ 


United  States ;  but  all  duties.  impostSy  sad  l^nk 

uniforiD  throashout  the  United  Stales;  tc  ..^^ 

ere<Iit of  the  United  States;  to  :        lair  — • 

ml  


government  by  convention,  without  power  to  execute 

Its  decrees.     It  was  a  single^  House  composed  of  dele-  ^ 

gates  from  States,  each  of  which  expressly  retainer!  on  the  ere<IitoT  the  United  States;  to  i 

*' its  sovereignty ,  freedom,  and  independence. "   Each  ^'^*'  foreign  nationB.and  among  the  a. 

had  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  and  replace  its  del  ^^^'^  ^*?«  Indian  tribe;;  to  ertabliah  a 

gates;  and  even  tLircompn^^  TW^IIJ  iul^^^^t^^^^^^^^^^  Sa&  IL  JL     " 

States  sending  them,  so  that  no  bond  should  hold  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  fonin  eotoTaL.. 

them  to  the  common  government.     Voting  was  by  phimlard  of  weighu  and  mearaiet.    &  pm«  frr 

States,  one  vote  to  each,  thirteen  in  all,  and  on  iui-  punishment  of  coanterfeitinfftheaeeiirltlaaBBd. 

portant  questions  nine  votes  were  required  to  the  val-  of  the  United  States;  to  establiah  poaUoOeai  ,«.^- 

idity  of  their  action.  t'»  r»ro»M'^*e  the  progren  of  teienoe  and  asHL.  -.-^  bf 
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nuNrit  Talnable  product,  but,  to  preyent  the  anniliiklion  CUmate,—ThQ  lowest  reach  of  the  Congo  Is  some. 

Of  the  elephant,  the  hunting  or  thia  animal  is  now  pro-  what  unhealthy,  but  much  less  so  than  theGold  Cooat 

hibited  except  by  special  permission.     At  an  ivoiy  or  the  Niger.   Dysentery  is  almost  unknown  above  Vivi, 

maidket  opened  at  Antwerp,  July  30,  1889,  1139  tasks  on  account  of  the  good  drinking  water  from  the  num- 

of  Congo  ivory,  weighing  15,  (XX)  kilogrammes,  were  berless  rills  that  run  alike  in  dry  and  wet  season.    The 

acMd.^    Among  recent  events,  the  finding  of  copper  most  prevalent  form  of  sickness  is  the  Afirican  fever 

ud  lion  has  been  reported.    The  advance  so  far  made  from  over-expcKsurc  and  sudden  chills ;  but  ihe  most 

by  the  Congo  Free  State  has  been  exceptionally  rapid,  dangerous  is  bilious  fever,  usually  Uie  result  of  im- 

and  the  peaceful  character  and  trading  habits  or  its  prudence.    At  Msuata  the  temi)erature  ranges  from 

inhafaitaiits  promise  to  bring  it  quickly  into  marked  60^  at  two  in  the  morning  to  87°  in  the  shade  at  noon ; 

oommeroial  and  political  importance.  .  this  in  the  rainy  or  hot  season.     If  a  helmet  is  worn 

Native  Races. — ^The  natives  of  the  Congo  basin  ap-  on  the  head,  or  an  umbrella  carried,  it  is  jmssible  to 

pear  to  be,  both  physically  and  intellectudly'  as  a  whole,  walk  about  all  through  the  day.    At  the  mouth  of  the 

much  superior  to  those  which  dwell  to  the  south  or  Congo  November,  December,  February,  and  March 

them,  and  appear  to  belong  principall\%  if  not  exdu-  are   the  wet  months,  with  a  short  dry  season    in 

aivel^,  to  the  great  Bantu  family.     The  possible  ex-  January,  but  on  Stanley  Pool,  January  is  wet,  and 

oeptions  are  certain  dwarf  races,  and  the  coast  tribes,  there  are  only  four  dry  months. 

which  latter  are  either  degraded  by  the  climate,  or  Natural  Ilistory. — ^The  plants  and  animals  of  the 

mingled  with  an  earlier  negro  population.     There  are  Congo  ba.sin  are  those  of  Western  Africa  generally. 

two  types  on  the  coast  about  Loanfi:o  :  the  Bantu,  with  Monkeys  seem  scarce  on  the  Lower  Con^,  though 

■mall  hands,  well-shai)ed  feet,  high,  thin  nose,  beard,  several  species  oocur.    The  gorilla  or  the  chimpanzee, 

moustache,  and  plentiful  hair ;  and  an  inferior  f ype  or  both,  are  found  on  the  Unper  Congo,  and  Icmuroids 

with  splay  feet,  high  calves,  thick  lips,  hairless  face,  are  common.    The  lion  is  aoseut  from  the  lower  river, 

and  cnsp  hair.     This  mixed  people,  the  Ka-kongo,  but  the  leopard  is  everywhere  abundant.     Crenets  are 

are  found  in  the  Portuguese  colonies  along  the  coast  kept  as  pets.     The  manatee  and  a  river  dolphin  occur 

as  far  south  as  Mossamedes,  for  they  are  the  servants,  below  the  falls.     The  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus 

sailors,  and  laborers  of  the  region.     The  great  Ba-  are  common,  as  is  the  wart-hog  or  river-hog,  but  the 

kongo  tiibe  was  once  the  ruling  race  of  the  Lower  rhinoceros  is  absent.    There  are  few  antelopes  on  the 

Congo ;  its  kingdom  was  the  kmgdom  of  Congo  of  Lower  Congo.     Swimming  and  wading  biros  abound, 

Portuguese  annals,  and  its  king  still  lingers  at  Sao  especially  at  Stanlev  Pool.     The  only  vulture  of  the 

Salvador.    ^  Manv   Portuguese    words    have    found  lower  river  is  Gypohiemx^  the  Angola  \'Tilture,  a  most 

their  way  into  the  language.     The  Ba-shi-konso,  a  expert  fisher.    Tne  curious  6a^-eatmg  hawk  (.MaduEr- 

degnuled  branch  of  this  tnbe,  inhabit  the  southern  hamphus  Andensoni)  has  been  shot  at  Vivi.     The 

bank  ^  of  the  Congo  near  its  mouth.      Higher   up  gray  parrot  is  evervwnere  abundant.     Snakes  seem  to 

die  river  are  the  Ba-sundi  and  Ba-bwende,  wno  seem  be  rare  below  B616ck5,  but  lizards,  especially  large  mon* 

lets  disposed  than  some  of  the  other  tribes  to  treat  itors,  abound.     The  common^  crocodile  is  the  great 

with  Europeans.     At  Stanley  Pu<jl  the  Ba-tckc  are  danger  of  the  rivers.     Little  is  known  of  the  fishes, 

the  chief  tribe.     They  appear  to  have  only  recently  but  Poly ptcrus  is  common,  as  well  as  several  siluroids. 

come  down  to  the  Congo  from  the  region  between  that  Insects,  some  beautiful,  some  troublesome,  abound. 

river  and  the  Ogow6,  where  they  were  met  with  by  ])e  Cockroaches,  red  ants,  and  flie^  are  most  annojdng, 

Braua.  ^  They  scar  their  checks  with  lines,  and  often  and  the  jigger  or  burrowing  flea  has  found  its  way 

wear  their  abundant  hair  drawn  tightly  over  a  pad  into  across  from  America. 

a  kind  of  chignon.     Their  headquarters  may  be  said  Palms  and  leguminous  plants  and  trees  are  conspic- 

to  be  at  the  town  of  Mpumt)  Ntaba,  the  suix.'iessor  of  uoas  features  in  the  landscape ;  and  among  the  floral 

De  Braua*  s  Makoko.     Intercalating  with  the  Ba-teke,  beauties  of  the  region  are  the  gigantic  orchid  lAssochiln*, 

Son  the  whole  located  higher  up  the  river,  are  the  the  paplionaceous  Camaemna,  Rhyncosia  and  Loneho- 

yansL    This  people^  from  Mr.  Johnson's  account,  carvus,  the  Miisscenda,  and  deep  blue  Commdynaji. 

S^pear  to  be  the  most  mtelligent  upon  the  river.  The  domestic  animals  include  the  pig  and  sheep, 

8  ssjys  of  them :   *^The  Ba-jransi,  of  B<5l6b<5,  have  a  probably  introduced  from  Asia  ;  the  goat ;  a  dog  with 

decided    indi^senous    civilization.      Their  houses  are  foxy  head   and    fawn-colored  coat,   resembling   the 

large,  and  fiurly  high,  and  divided  into  three  or  more  panah  dog  of  India :  a  lean,  long-legged,  ana  ugly 

looms ;  the  floor  is  often  covered  with  dean  matting,  variety  of  cat ;  a  small  variety  of  the  domestic  fowl ; 

and  the  door,  made  of  laths  and  matting,  can  be  and  the  Muscoyy  duck,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese. 

swung  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  rude  hinge.  Their  The  dog  never  barks,  though  he  howls  upon  occasion, 

pottery,   their  weaving,    their  wonderful  power  of  It  is  considered  very  dainty  eating,  and  oy  unwritten 

artistic  decoration,  their  metal-work  in  iron  and  cop(>er,  law  is  reserved  for  the  sex  which,  lacking  gallantry, 

their  husbandry  and  their  contrivances  for  fishing  and  asserts  itself  to  be  the  superior.    The  natives  owe 

iHrd-trapping  all  show  a  great  advance  on  the  tribes  most  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Portuguese, 

of  the  lower  river.''  who  introduced  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  com,  pine- 

The  Wabuma,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  are  a  apples,  ground-nuts,  sugar-cane,  oranges,  and  limes. 

gentle  and  ino£Pensive  race,  less  intelligent  than  the  (w.  n.  l.) 

Ba-teke  and  Ba-yansL    They  are  the  great  carriers  of  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    An 

the  Congo,  and  traffic  regularly  between  the  Bangala  elective   Legislature,  composed  of  two   Houses,    to 

of  the  equator  and  the  people  of  Stanley  Pool,  who  which  are  intrusted  all  legislative  powers  granted  by 

pass  the  ivory,  etc,  onward  to  the  coast.     The  Ba-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

yansi  are  described  as  perfect  Greek  statues  in  the  (See  Constitution  of  the  United  States.) 

(     elopment  and  poise  of  their  forms,  and  are  of  a  The  loose  compact,  or  league,  of  the  thirteen  colonies, 

B  chocolate  tint    All  the  natives  are  veiy  fond  of  known  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  adminis- 

and   draw  harmonies  of  plaintive  tone  and  tered  by  the  original  Congress,  had  proved  barely 

rhythm  fVom  their  five-stringed  instruments.  sufficient  to  unite  the  States  for  the  common  purpose 
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of  obtaining  their  independence.  That  object  being  Behind  this  powerieoB  bo4f  woe  tlie 
attained  by  the  treaty  ot  1783  with  England,  the  close  States,  extremely  jealous  of  their  lociJ  ntliQiity,  nl 
of  the  war  was  followed  by  a  reaction  toward  absolute  unwilhng  to  surrender  it  Some  of  them  ^nmrnd 
State  independence.  The  inability  of  the  Congress  to  exceptional  advantages  for  foreigii  ounmem.  ind 
meet  the  obligations  it  had  incurred,  and  to  maintain  could  tax  th^  consomjption  of  laB-&Yorad  dIiIh. 
even  its  limiu^  authority,  diminished  the  popular  re-  Some  profited  by  the  yidousiieaB  of  a  metdbed  vu- 
spect  for  it,  and  promoted  this  reaction.  The  |)eople  rency.  Others  were  unwilliiig  to  sabmit  to  nttioHl 
of  each  State  wore  auick  to  discover  anv  local  and  taxation.  Others,  more  patriotic,  feaied  thepoidbk 
selfish  advantage  whicn  might  residt  from  their  isolated  tjnranny  of  a  vigorous  government  in  wliidi  vuej  U 
sovereignty.  The  desire  to  retrieve  themselves  from  no  controlling  voice.  A  oqmmon  ffOTemmeni,  wttk  iti 
the  devastations  and  losses  of  war  was  more  potent  seat  removea  to  a  great  distance  nom  most  of  tkoi, 
and  more  universal  than  the  patriotism  which  sought  with  commimication  at  that  time  me  and  difiesk, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  powerful  and  pernetual  seemed  to  them  like  a  foreign  power  intended  to  dt- 
union.  Tliis  condition  of  public  sentiment  was  reflected  prive  them  of  the  mumcipariiDertieB  whidi  that  U 
in  the  evident  timidity  with  which  the  patriotic  states-  acquired  by  the  recent  revohition.  ^  Hie  smaller  Slitai 
men  of  that  period  moved  toward  a  more  complete  fefu*ed  a  total  sacrifice  of  their  ri^ta  and  power  a 
union.  presence  of  the  large  and  populons  States.    Upoa 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  had  sub-  reading  the  credentiius  of  the  deputies  fiom  Ddsnn 
mitted  to  the  assembly  of  State  delegates,  called  a  to  the  Constitutional  Convention^  it  was  observed  tkl 
Confess,  a  plan  entitled  ''Articles  of  (^Confederation  they  were  prohibited  from  changing  the  aitide  in  Ai 
and  Perpetual  Union  of  the  Colonies.*'  Nevertheless^  Confederation  which  established  an  equality  of  waa 
they  contained  a  provision  for  the  possible  return  or   among  the  States. 

the  colonies  to  a  connection  with  (rreat  Britain.  This  The  leading  statesmen  in  the  oonventioD  cmnmlfml 
appears  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  plan  reported^  to  all  the  mtxlels  of  a  free  government  whidi  hkloj 
tnat  Congress  from  a  committee  Jul^  12,  1776,  which  supplied,  whether  andent  or  modem,  seeking  in  al  the 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  of  Dela-  elements  which  history  approved,  and  avoidiQ|  Ha 
ware,  to  which  as  amended  the  Congress  agreed  on  weaknesses  which  had  ccmduoted  tnem  to  min.  ^ptit 
Nov.  17.  1777,  and  which  thev  recommended  for  adop-  from  the  j)eculiar  provisions  rendered  itcnimiij  \f 
tion  to  the  several  States.  But  the  ratification  by  all  the  municipal  conations  then  ezistiag,  they  non 
the  States  was  not  completed  till  March  1,  1781,  near  neariv  followed  the  securities  to  liberty  flfilsHmM  If 
the  dose  of  the  war,  wnen  Maryland  was  the  last  of  the  British  constitution  than  any  other.  Hie  Fufii- 
the  States  to  ^vo  its  consent  These  articles  formed  ment  of  Great  Britain  was  an  institution  of  their  on 
the  compact  of  confederation,  and  settled  the  powers  ancestors.  The  voice  of  the  people  waa  heard  in  in 
of  that  Congress  which  continued,  very  feebly,  the  halls,  and  their  champions  had  alwaiys  been  fiwaiiB 
Federal  Government  until  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  one  of  its  branches.  The  hereditai^  anthority  wU 
stitution  of  1787.  existed  in  the  other  brandi,  and  whidi  tendea  toAi 

The  previous  Congress  of  the  Confederation  served  conservation  of  arbitraiy  right  and  privpegc^  ins  da 
in  no  respect  as  a  model  for  its  successor.  It  was  to  their  ideas  of  intelHg;ent  and  progressive  cmSntiaa 
rather  regarded  as  a  beacon  to  warn  patriots  from  the  There  must  be  a  substttuto  for  Uuk  TOiecousitiiiiiw 
national  perils  which  it  embodied,  and  in  the  midst  of  force  was  here  specially  deposited  in  an  indepcnif^ 
which  the  new-bom  republic  was  already  becoming  judiciary,  and  in  the  veto  power  of  an  fixBortiia 
stifled.  That  assembly  could  not  properly  be  styled  a  Instead  of  the  conservatism  of  an  hereftaiy  Seailc^ 
legislature,  owing  to  its  want  of  power  both  over  they  estabhshed  a  body  with  lonj^er  tenure  of  ais 
States  and  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  than  the  popular  branch,  and  with  a  BeoaQdaiy  on- 
separate  States  retained  their  sovereignty,  refused  at  stituency ;  but  renewableoy  thirds  eveiy  two  ymn  ■ 
wul  their  ciuota  of  contributions  for  national  debts  order  tliat  the  people,  proceeding  sloiH^  and  with  d^ 
and  national  expenses,  managed  foreign  and  interstate  liberation,  might  be  able  also  to  bring  *li**^  bod|r  nil 
commerce  to  suit  their  local  interests,  and  made  par-  concord  with  Uieir  views.  Thus,  after  a  periodato 
tial  compacts  with  neighboring  States  in  a  manner  years  at  latest,  the  people  coald  faring  mto  baraflf 
which  produced  a  general  confusion  bordering  upon  with  their  deliberate  purpose  the  jfigMatiro  mwarf 
anarchy.  The  situation  of  the  Confederacy  invited  an  Executive,  of  a  Senate,  and  <xt  their  Hosai  if 
the  contempt  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  Kepresentatives. 

which  profited  bydomcstic  dissensions  in  America  to      Tlie  jurisdictional   powers   of  Congress  nny  k 
grasp  greater  dominion  on  the  seas,  and  greater  con-  divided  into  two  classes :  the  powen  apeoial)y  dewi; 
trol  of  international  commerce.    The  national  finances  and  the  powers  embraced  t^  general  definition. 
were  in  di.sjrder,  and  no  i)ower  exist^^d  to  retrieve       »   ^.    u    *   i  4U    * «     •        «m    .         ^     m^ 

Dublic  credit  ThorP  waa  no  fpdpral  iudiciarv  There  '"  ^^^  ^"*  *^^*"  *"  ***?  ^ll^*^** :  "  To  l«f  aod  flilli* 
puDiic  creait.     i  nere  was  no  leaerai  juaiciary .     i  ncrc   ^       ^,^^.^  impoata,  and  exeiMs.  to  pay  the  Abis  aai  iw 

was  no  real  legLslative  power.     It  was  an  executive  ^jj^  j^^  the  co^mob  defbnoTaiSd  geoeiml  welfimaf^ 

government  by  convention,  without  t>ower  to  execute    United  States;  but  all  diiUei.impQSteyaBd  exelNiihiinbi 

Its  decrees.     It  was  a  single  House  composed  of  dele-   uniform  throaghoot  the  United  States;  to  borrow 


lus  uecrees.     ii;  was  a  single  noiise  composeu  oi  ueie-  unitorm  tnroaffnoot  toe  uniiea  states;  to  oor 

gates  from  States,  ciich  of  wliich  expresslv  retained  on  the  eretlitof  the  United  States;  to  vQgnlals 

*•  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence. "   Kach  with  foreign  nation*  and  among  the  seTetal  SliliiLiil 

had  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  and  replace  it«  del-  ^^»'»  V»^«  ^"**»»°  -^^^-'>  toertabUah.a  nnifem  i^  rf 


^ates;  and  even  tU  compensation  w^  naid  by  the  i^^^^it^.^^^^^^^^^^  S.&  WL%f. 

States  sending  them,  so  that  no  bond  should  hold  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  fimin  eoin.  andixtti 

them  to  the  common  government.     Voting  was  by  Ftiindanl  of  weighto  and  mearaiet.    &  provide  9k  ^ 

States,  one  vote  to  each,  thirteen  in  all,  and  on  ini-  jmnishment  of  eounterfeiting  theeeenrltlea  andenn— t' 

portant  questions  nine  votes  were  required  to  the  val-  of  the  United  States;  to ertaoliih  poet  oaeei anjpwtw 

Idity  of  their  action.  ^"  pror^u^e  the  progren of teienee and MelU aiti, by lu-. 
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Inc  Ibr  li0'.«ed  timai  to  anthon  and  inventora  the  exclusive  fiivor.  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

riynt  to  'neir  reepeotiye  writings  and  discoveries;  to  eon-  .  .  .  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  SUites, 

■mate  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  define  authorized  by  law,  incluaing  debts  incurred  for  payment 

and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insnr- 

and  oAbnoee  against  the  law  of  nations;  to  declare  war,  rection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned/' 

gnat  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con-  A  general  denial  of  unconferred  powers  is  made  in  the 

Mming  captures  on  lajid  and  water;  to  raise  and  support  following  language:  "The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution 


militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur-  tively,  or  to  ths  people."  .  .  .  "The  right  of  citiiens  oi'the 

Kotions  and  repel  invasions;   to  provide  for  org^auirinc,  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 

arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  United  States  or  by  any  Estate,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

pari  of  them  as  ma^jr  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

tJnitod  States  reeemng  to  the  States  respectively  the  an-  Thig  review  of  the  powers  respectively  denied  and 

IKdutaient  of  the  officers  ajid  the  authority  of  training  the  ffnmteA   to  Conirreaa   clearlv  shows  that  tho  PTAatinir 

Slitla  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  bv  Congress ;  «rwi^.  ^  ^^"PTT  ^'^'^  ^^?^  '^"r  ^5^^^^?« 

to  exeicise  excfusive  legislation  iS  all  cases  WhauSever  poiivention  sought  U>  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  legis- 

over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  lative  omnipotence  ot  the  Jlinglish  I'arliament,  and  on 

lij  oevion  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con-  the  other  tiie  weakness  of  the  superseded  House  of 

B become  the  seat  of  the  eovemment  of  the  United  Confederated  Representatives  from   States  retaining 

and  to  exercise  like  authoritv  over  all  places  pur-  their    separate    sovereignty.     Within    the  range  of 

i-u*  uJ^^^^  ^*^°u  ^i  ^t  Legislature  of  tiie  State  in  g^nted  powers  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  was 

SSo? d^ySdi  w/olher'n^M  b"!^^^  Complete  and  absolute.     An  army,  navy,  courts,  and 

In  the'  ««ond  clasi  are  the  following :  "  To  mVke  all  laws  «vil  officers  were  provided  to  ^^^f*  ^^^^^^^^ 

which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  ex-  J}»«  Union.     AU  other  powers  were  left  to  the  several 

centiou  the  foreeoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  States,  or  rested  in  abeyance  witn  tne  i)eople  tnem- 

by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  idves — regarded  as  the  only  secure  repository  of  ulti- 

«r  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  mate  authority.     By  the  provision  of  certain  methods 

The  powers  denied  to  Congress  are  also  of  two  correspond-  for  the  expression  of  their  wQl,  involving  delay  and 


«HobilIof  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.  «P«  ^n  tne  OLner  againsi.  tne  i 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  pro-  »n«Ie  ommpqtent  convention.                                    ^ 

iMMtion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  <iirected  All  the  legislative  functions  granted  are  vested  m  a 

Id  be  taken.     No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex-  Congress  competed  of  two  Houses,  each  independent 

ported  from  any  State.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  of  tne   Other,   independent  of  the    Executive,   and 

regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  ^ying  a  different  elective  constituency.     A  census  is 

STsSSTli  obnSd'io^ent^?  clea^^^  taken  once  in  ten  years,  upon  the  returns  of  which 

other."  .  .  .  "Andno  title  of  nobility  shaVbe  granted."  Congress  decides  upon  the  number  of  Repi^ntativ^ 

By  articles  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  further  W?o  shall  thereafter  compose  the  House  ofRepresent- 

prohibitions  and  limitaUons  upon  the  power  of  Congress  atives.     1  hat  number  is  apportioned  to  the  different 

are  imposed  as  follows:  '*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re-  States  upon  the  ratio  of  population.     The  Represent- 

HMOting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  ative  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  from  which 

ftee  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  Jj©  is  chosen,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  25  years, 

or  of  the  prees;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as-  ^^  ^^gt  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 

MoUe  and  to  petotion  thegovernment  for  a  redress  of  ^  ^      ^                           rj^    qualification  of  voters  elect- 

srierances.    A  well-regulated  mihtia  being  necessary  to  the  •*•  *^*' °^'^"  j*^**"     ^tV:  7         ^  j    p  „^*  „  p     lu 

Mcarity  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  plople  to  keep  and  ^S  him  is  the  same  as  that  recmired  of  voters  for  die 

bear  arme  ehall  not  be  infrin^.    No  soldier  shall,  in  time  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature.     His 

of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  term  of  office  is  two  years.     This  House  is  the  judge 

the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre-  of  the  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  may 

■eribed  by  law.    The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  punish  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  may  ex- 

their  persons,  houses,^  papers,  and  eflfecte,  against  uurewion-  ^^  ^^y  member  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds.     A  majority 

2i^iSI^h3l1iue"bSTii)S^^^^                              b?  of  the  whole  number  is  required  to  constitute  a  quorum 

Mth  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  for  business,  although  in  practice  business  may  be  done 

be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.    No  by  a  less  number  where  the  absence  ot  a  quorum  is  not 

perwD  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in-  developed  by  a  count     The  House  of  Representatives 

flunoos  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  bas  the  exclusive  right  to  present  articles  of  impeach- 

P*w*  JnT.  «^c«pt  .;p.  «a«es  arising  in  the  land  or  navsl  ^ent  against  a  pubho  officer  of  the  United  States,  and 

&roei,  or  |n  the  miliUa,  when  m  actual  service  m  time  of  ^  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue,  which  bills,  how- 

S?.re"o'l^Si^X\r4;ufin7^^^^^^^^  ever, 'mav  be  .amended  by  the  Senate,  as  in  the  case  of 

Bor  shaU  be  compelled  in  anv  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  Other  bills  pnrinatiM  m  this  House.     It  chooses  itfl 

againit  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  Sneaker  and  other  omoers,  and  establishes  its  own  rules 

in^oat  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  b!e  oi  nroceeding. 

taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.    In  all  Oongress  has  power  to  fix  the  compensation  of  its 

erlfldnal  proeecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  members  in  both  branches.     The  first  Congress  estab- 

Sr^^?il'-^«eta  ^-hed  the  pay  of  Senators  and  Represent^^^^^ 

whiiSdistrict  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  rate  of  Six  dollars  a  dayfor  their  actual  attendance 

law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aocu-  and  six  dollars  for  each  twenty  miles  usually  travelled 

eatioo ;  to  fat  eonfronted  with  the  witnesses  againvt  him ;  to  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  sessions.     It  waa 

have  eompulfory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  provided  that  this  sum  should  be  increased  from  March 
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4,  1795,  to  seren  dollars.    It  was  subsequently  estab^  House.    Neither  House  cul  with       e 

kshed  at  eight  dollars  a  day.    At  a  later  penod  the  other,  a^oom  for  more  ti  tea 

per  diem  compensation  was  changed  to  a  salary  of  session  or  Gongreas.    The  j  1 

$3000  per  annum  and  mileage.    With  the^  enlarged  quired  upon  any  quesUon  l^  i  ut 

wealth  and  business  of  the  country  it  was  increased,  present      Neither  Senator  kiut 

in  1866,  to  a  salary  of  $5000  per  annum,  and  mileage  hold  any  other  office  under  the  Ui 

at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  mile,  where  it  now  he  be  appointed  to  any  United 

remains.  rendered  more  Incrative  hy       r  % 

In  distinction  from  the  House,  whose  members  are  which  he  was  elected, 
chosen  directly  by  vote  of  the  people,  the  Senators      The  oommunioations  betwem  Ae  two  He 
are  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  which  are  them-^  by  messages  in  established  form,  trmimutted  hjnm 

selves  elect<^  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  of  their  clerks.    The  attendance  of  a  derk  bevqg  • 

Each  State,  irrespective  of  its  population,  is  entitled  message  firom  his  House  is  notifltod  by  tbe  dooikami; 

to  two  members  of  the  Senate.    This  provision,  in-  who  announces  *^a  message  from   tbe  Senate    (« 

tended  to  preserve  the  relative  equality  of  the  States  firom  the  House  of  Representatives,  aa  the  tmt  mf 

in  one  branch  of  Congress,  is  the  only  provision  of  the  be.)    The  clerk  addresses  ''  Mr.  Speaker"  or  "Kl 

Constitution  which  may  not  be  changed  in  the  mode  President**  in  the   Senate.)    Tlie    praddii^  ofttv 

provided  for  alterations  of  that  instrument.     In  the  recognizes  him  as  *'  Mr.  Secretaiy  '*  (or  " BIr.  CM," 

popular  branch  the  great  States  have  a  vote  proper-  if  from  the  House  of  Reprenentativea.)    Tlie  ■» 

tioned  to  their  population,  reaching  as  hifi:h  in  one  case  senger  then  says, ''  The  Senate  (or  H.  R)  haa  panl" 

us  thirty-three  in  number,  while  the  smallest  have  only  such  a  bill  or  resolution,  giving  ita  title,  with  or  w/k- 

one  member.    The  equality  of  State  votes  in  the  out  amendment,  as  the  ease  may  be,  ^^mwhidiln 

S^iate  is  an  anomaly  of  representation,  but  was  ren«  directed  to  request  the  concaiTenoe  of  the  Hook  of 

dered  necessary  hy  the  original  fear  of  the  smaller  Representatives'*  (or  Senate).     Thereapon  hebomli 

States  that  their  mtcrests  and  their  influence  would  the  presiding  officer  and  withdrawa ;  and  the  How, 

be  lost  in  an  overwhelming  voting  newer  of  the  larger  which    has   suspended   flie    cuzrent    prooee^v  ii 

States.    The  number  composing  the  Senate  is,  there-  receive  the  message  without  delay,  resomes  teM- 

fore,  and  must  alwasrs  be,  twice  the  number  of  the  ness,  and  the  message  and  bills  aooompauiying  it  p 

States  in  the  Union.     Congress  having  iK)wer  to  ad-  upon  the  table  for  mture  dispoaition.     Each  Bam 

mit  new  States  into  the  Union,  the  admission  of  each  has  its  own  calendar  of  the  order  of  fansiBflH,  ■ 

new  State  involves  the  addition  of  two  new  Senators,  which  preference  isg^ven  to  ita  own  biUa  which  knt 

and  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  other  branch.    The  been  returned  with  amendment  proposed  hy  the  oChff 

term  of  Senators  is  six  years,  but  they  are  so  classificKi  body. 

that,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  one-third  of  the  body  is       llie  Senate  does  not  reco^iie  the  "preTioosaMi- 

renewed  every  two  years,  the  expirdtion  of  the  term  tion,"  or  Mture,    Debate  m  that  body  ia  unUaHii, 

being  coincident  with  that  of  the  members  of  the  and  oertain  measures  have  been,  near  the  doaeof  da 

other  House.     The  constitutional  aualifications  of  a  session,  designedly  talked  to  death.     Hie  first  lenoM 

Senator  arc,  that  he  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  on  a  roll-cedl,  begun  when  no  senator  daima  themi; 

electing  him,  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  closes  the  debate,    llie  hour  for  dosing  dcbile  m 

yearS;,  and  shall  have  been  for  nine  years  a  citizen  of  any  question  mav  also  be  fixed  in  advance  hj  nor 

the  United  States.    The  Senate,  like  the  House,  es-  mous  consent     Motions  to  reconsider  aqy  vole  Bii 

tablishes  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  may  punish  be  entered  before  the  dose  of  the  lepamve  di{f  art 

its  members  ibr  disorderly  conduct,  and  may  by  a  vote  following  that  on  which  the  vote  was  taken.    Bl 

of  two-thirds  exi>cl  a  member.     Its  presiding  officer  is  more  numerous  branch  of  Gongreaa,  however,  hmffW 

the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  voting  only  found  it  necessary  to  establish  the  ^'previonaq[aeilMr' 

in  case  of  e<iual  divisions ;  but  in  his  absence,  or  when  in  order  to  advance  their  bumnesa.     A  moCioB  Ibr  da 

he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President,  the  Senate  previous  question  is  not  debatable,  and  can  be  wik 

chooses  from  its  own  body  ita  President  pro  tempfrre,  after  or  even  before  debate  on  the  main  qnescioa,  ad 

as  it  also  appoints  all  other  of  its  officers.     It  also  has  can  be  applied  to  the  bill  and  to  any  or  aD  pcafiv 

the  sole  power  to  try  all  cases  of  impeachment,  acting  amendmenta— to  everything;  preceding  the  emroB- 

therein  upon  special  oath.     It  is  so  far  a  part  of  the  pent  and  third  re&din^of  the  bill ;  and  the  mcate 

officers 
by  the 

Cfillcd  ^ .  -     —     ^ - 

doors,  and  a  record  is  kept  in  a  separate  journal,  causing  clelay  by  diktoiy  mo'tiona  until  t£e 

which  is  not  imblbhed.  ,  should  concede  to  their  opponenta  a  reaao      ma 

The  President,  in  turn,  is  so  far  a  part  of  the  legis-  for  debate  in  eases  where  it  was  dem:  xi 

lative  power  that  his  approval  is  necessary  to  all  acts  provided  that  when  the  previous  qn«Bu 

of  Congress  with  two  exceptions.     Where  an  act  being  on  any  proposition  not  previoualy  debati 

vetoed  by  him  is,  upon  reconsideration,  repassed  by  shall  be  thereafter  allowed  for  debate,  vu  ne 

two-thims  of  the  votes  of  each  House,  it  becomes  a  equally  between  the  advooa       and  opponenlb  ui 

law.     Where  the  act  remains  in  his  hands  unsigned  for  measure.    There  is  also  a  stasiui       row  of  the 

ten  days.  Congress  being  in  session,  it  shall  become  a  of  Representatives,  which  pe       ba.  on  '  i 

law  without  his  signature.  during  the  session,  a  motion  to  ou  )      n     i 

(Jcnigntfts  is  required  to  meet  once  at  least  eyeiv  pass  a  bill  or  resolution  upon  a  sinMw  i  !< 

year  and  the  day  of  meeting,  until  otherwise  provided  this,  however,  the  concurrence  of  i      »- 

by  law,  is  the  first  Monday  ot  December.    Joumak  of  House  is  required.    A  vote  io  tal  p     i 

»r(ir;('rdinvH  must  be  kept  and  published   by  each  a  motion  to  reconsider. 
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Ab  the  bod^  of  Representatives  became  more  nnmer-  as  practicable  proportioned  to  their  respective  numbers 

OUB,  and  official  reporters  gave  to  the  government  press  in  the  House ;  but  violations  of  this  usage  sometimes 

all  the  debates  in  their  fuU^  extent,  it  became  evident  occur.  ^  The  speaker  also  has  the  absolute  power  of 

that  a  remedy  must  be  provided  against  excessive  con-  recognition  of  anv  one  among  members  rising  to  debate 

sumption  of  time  by  ambitious  and  voluble  speakers,  the  question,  and  in  this  respect  has  great  power  to 

In  1841,  after  efforts  in  several  previous  years  to  the  give  direction  to  any  discussion.     If  a  member  wishes, 


foxce  to  this  day.  Its  propriety  is  no  longer  questioned,  by  him  he  will  decline  to  give  him  recognition.  If  the 
But  in  practice  the  House,  in  its  good  nature,  gives  speaker  distrusts  the  purpose  of  the  lucmber  rising,  he 
unanimous  consent  to  orators  who  interest  it  to  over-  will  inquire  his  purpose  Dcfore  recognizirij^  him  ;  and 
pass  this  limit  of  time.  By  unanimous  consent  also,  if,  bein^  recognizea,  he  makes  a  surprising  motion, 
all  roles  of  procedure  established  by  the  House  may  the  speaker  has  frequently  refused  to  put  the  Question, 
be  waiyjsd.  ^  saying  the  member  was  not  recognized  for  that  pur- 

All  bills  for  raising  revenue,  and  for  ai)propriating  pose.^  Every  member  has  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
money^ust  first  be  considered  in  committee  of  the  decisionof  the  chair  to  the  House,  but  the  latter  seldom 
whole  House,  for  which  a  chairman  is  designated  by  refuses  to  sustain  the  speaker.  The  resulting  effect  of 
the  speaker  to  preside  during  the  consideration  of  a  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  is  to  enable  the 
particular  bill  in  the  committee.  The  House  alone,  speaker  to  exercise  a  very  controUing  influence  over 
not  the  committee,  can  limit  or  close  debate  therein,  legislation,  and  through  the  chairmanship  of  commit- 
No  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  entered  tees  of  chief  importance  practically  to  appoint  the 
on  the  journals  of  the  House  except  that  which  the  political  leaders  of  pailies.  As  he  is  wise  or  unwise  in 
chairman  reports  as  adopted  by  the  committee  when  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  directs  his  party  to 
it  finally  rises  and  reports  the  measure  to  the  House,   success  or  failure. 

The  bill  cannot  be  reported  to  the  House  so  long  as  At  the  date  of  this  article,  fifty-one  Congresses  of  the 
proposed  amendments  are  pending  in  committee,  which  United  States  have  assembled,  jjerformed  their  func- 
therefore  often  proves  to  be  the  grave  of  important  tions,  and  closed  their  terms  of  existence.  More  than  a 
measores.  The  yeas  and  nays  cannot  be  demanded  in  century  of  this  constitutional  government  has  passed 
Oonunittee  of  the  Whole.  into  history.    It  has  been  tested  by  the  severe  strag- 

The  Senate  is  less  burdened  by  rules  than  the  House,  gles  of  war,  forekn  as  well  as  domestic,  and  by  the 
It  considers  certain  measures  *'as  in  Committee  of  the  less  manifest  perils  of  lon^  periods  of  peace,  it  has 
Whole,"  without  a  change  of  nresiding  officers.  Its  been  tried  in  adversity  ana  in  i)rosperity^n  financial 
hoainess  is  more  directly  controlled  by  a  msgority,  tak-  distress,  and  with  a  redundant  revenue.  Tlirough  all 
inff  up  a  certain  bill,  laying  it  aside,  considering  an-  these  trials  it  has  grown  stronger  in  the  affections  of 
oSer,  or  resuming  the  first.  ^  the  people,  and  in  the  respect  of  other  nations.    The 

No  member  of  the  executive  government  having  a  government  of  the  Union  is  more  firmly  established 
seat  in  either  House,  all  measures  of  legislation  must  to-day  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history.  The 
be  initiated  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  Congress.  A  fearc  originally  entertained  of  its  encroachment  upon 
draft  of  a  bill  sometimes,  but  rarely,  accompanies  an  personal  and  municipal  liberties  were  long  ago  dis- 
ezecntlve  communication  to  one  of  the  Houses.  In  ^ated,  and  are  nowibund  only  in  records  of  the  past 
that  case  it  ^oes  first  to  a  committee  chari^ed  with  the  Tne  partial  independence  and  proper  autonomy  of  the 
feal^ect  Either  House  may  take  the  initiative  in  any  States  have  been  uniformly  respected  by  Congress, 
legislation,  save  only  bills  for  raising  revenue.  The  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  laws  of 
House  has  claimed,  and  the  Senate  disputed,  that  ap-  Congress  have  been  adjudged  to  be  transgressions  of 
TOOpriation  bills  naust  also  originate  in  the  House,  their  constitutional  limit  of  authority  by  the  opinion 
Coirtom  has  established  it  as  a  rule,  while  it  is  dis-   of  the  Supreme  Judiciary,  organized  as  it  was  with 

Sated  as  a  prerogative  of  right  To  secure  careful  power  to  cneck  possible  excesses  of  central  legislation. 
eliberation  of  a  mass  of  business  so  great  as  that  States  and  their  subordinate  municipalities  move  in 
devolved  on  Congress  in  the  interest  of  fifty  millions  of  their  respective  orbits  with  even  greater  harmony  be- 
people,  each  House  has  classified  the  subjects  of  legis-  cause  of  the  supremacy,  in  its  sphere,  of  the  national 
lation,  and  distributed  their  first  consideration  among  legislature.  Instead  of  a  disposition  to  subtract  a  por- 
30  standing  committees  in  the  Senate,  and  42  commit-  tion  of  the  powers  conceded  to  Congress,  a  strong  in- 
teea  in  thejHouse  of  Representatives,  designating  also,  dination  is  found  among  citizens  to  increase  them, 
upon  occasion,  select  committees  for  particular  objects,  with  a  view  to  a  better  control  of  the  financial  obliga- 
llie  members  of  these  standing  committees  in  the  tions  of  States  and  municipalities,  and  to  meet  uie 
8«uite  are  appointed  by  order  of  the  Senate  itself,  at  exigencies  of  a  vastly  enlarged  commercial  and  social 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the  Senators  of  each  intercourse  between  the  States.  Many  unforeseen  con- 
politica!  party  consulting  and  nominating  respectively  ditions  have  arisen  for  which  Congress  has  found  no 
their  representative  members  on  each  committee.  In  prescribed  rule  of  action  in  the  Constitution.  But  it 
caae  of  special  or  select  committees  it  is  usual  to  move  tas  been  held  alike  by  poUtical  and  judicial  authonty 
that  the  president  be  authorizcKl  to  appoint  them.  In  that  the  creation  of  this  defined  national  sovereign^ 
the  organization  of  the  House  the  speaker  possesses  not  only  carried  with  it  the  powers  expressly  granted, 
an  almost  despotic  authority.  He  appoints  without  but  all  other  powers  necessary  and  appropriate  to  de- 
reatraint,  except  as  to  number,  all  standing,  select,  and  fend  this  sovereignty  against  enemiwi,  and  to  secure 
special  committees,  making  his  own  choice  from  both  the  declared  objeots  of  its  creation.  Thus,  foreign  ter- 
political  parties,  and  regulating  their  respective  repre-  ritory  has  been  acquired  by  both  purchase  and  con- 
aentation  on  each  committee.  Custom  requires  that  quest,  and  organized  as  territorial  dependencies  ot  the 
party  representation  on  committees  shall  be  as  nearly  generid  srovemment     Insurrectionary  and   seoedmg 
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jutefl  have  been  recUimed  to  tlie  Unioti  by  toilitiuy 
force.  New  conditions  hare  been  impoBed  upon  States 
newlf  admitted  to  the_  Union.  iVoopa  have  been 
leri^  by  conacriptioD  within  the  States.  Papermooey 
has  received  a  forced  drculation  in  time  of  war.  Stat« 
bank  circulation  has  been  suppressed  by  national  tax- 
ation, and  a  national  banking  syateiD  has  taken  ita 
place.  A  tariff  has  been  proTided  not  only  for  the  ob- 
ject of  raising  a  revenue,  but  also  for  the  avowed 
okyect  of  protecting  national  labor  and  production. 

The  experience  of  the  first  centuiy  oi  the  American 
Republic  shows  that  the  franiers  oi  this  Bystem  were 
BB  wise  in  their  ^oieral  declarations  as  tbey  were  in 
their  precise  definitionsof  the  powers  of  Congreaa.  No 
nation,  indeed,  is  wise  which  docs  not  provide  suffi- 
cient elssticily  in  its  institutions  to  allow  growth  and 
development  alike  of  ita  intellect  and  its  interesta. 
Tht  pi-escribcd  garments  of  childhood  cannot  be  worn 
<n  Ui.  maturity  of  years.  Necessity  has  somettmee 
fbrsed  Congress  to  a  larjte  interpretation  of  constitu- 
tiooal  powers.  TheirJustiGcatioo  has  been  fonndchiefly 
in  the  unforeseen  conditions.  But  such  action  has 
rarely  failed  to  recognize  the  principle  that  this  is  a 
"govemmentofthepcople,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,"  and  the  people  in  turn  have  ratified  the  ex- 
traordinary measures.  This  people,  conscious  of  their 
ultimate  power  of  control,  strong  in  the  possession  of 
that  power,  and  frequently  exercising  it  to  rebuke 
neeleot  of  their  interests,  have  become  fearless  of  usur- 
pafion,  patient  in  their  consciousness  of  strength 
proud  of  thdr  libcrtieB,  and  loyal  to  their  national 


CONORBVE,  BiCHABi^  u  Ei^idi  poGticd  mi 
philosophical  eoea^t,  was  bora  •*■  T*miiin-«ij  ^i^ 
wickshire.  Sept  4,  1818.  He  ig  tile  third  m  rf 
Thomas  Consreve,  and  ma  edontod  et  FimIu  il^ 
Dr.  Thomas  AmcM  He  mdnated  it  WadlttB  Oi- 
le^  Oxford,  in  1840,  with  Bnt-daa  ha 
He  became  a  fellow  and  totor  of  hii  e 

for  a  time  an  awBtsnt  nuiter  et  Rnjtjiir. .  _ 

Oxford,  he  resumed  his  tntoaihip  iiiWadhaBi  Gafln, 
but  finally  te«gned  it  in  1857  on  meetpGag  the  PoaM 
philosophy  of  Comte  aa  the  best  floliitk»  of  the  ni^ 
fcms  of  human  lite.  He  hisimlfBhod  ft2Klaf«yA( 
Rwnan  JEnwire  of  Ae  Wat  (1855),  Tht  CateAkm^ 
Pofitive  Rfitffum  (165%),  GSirabar  {ISfiO),  Aiba^M 
Wetlrm  /Wen  (18S1),  ElvabM  ^  Bl^^3  (Om, 
Ei»<jy»,  Ihlitkai,  Soaid,  mtd  BAgiotiM  (1874).  Hi 
edited  AriKtoOt'M  tbtOia,  wM  iVota  (2d  ed.  1874],  mJ 
translated  the  fourth  Toliime  of  Oomte'e  /MDwm  mf 
I'ftVf,  which  treats  of  rdigioa.  Ho  reside  inunaoB, 
is  the  leader  of  the  moot  adiTe  sehool  of  the  Ptalir- 
ists,  and  preaches  in  their  chnroh.  ffis  tmtjw  ob  I^ 
torical  subjects  favor  an  enlightenod  despotiam.  With- 
out belonging  to  any  of  tiie  eustans  p(4iliod  pntii^ 
ho  takee  a  warm  interest  in  puUie  ft^un,  aad  ft» 
quently  publishes  pamphlets  and  ulicles  va  tmiliaH 
of  the  day.  In  this  way  he  hes  niged  npoB  fiiihil 
the  policy  of  conceding  the  detiumds  or  TmlmB  fa 
home  rule  and  of  relinquidiiiiK  Uie  limniMffB  of  Iitfit 
CONIFEIL^  (ooDfr-beuen>)  b  the  miBe  npM 
to  a  large  and  important  groap  of  tiuji  or  wratK 
The  order  mav  nropcrly  be  divided  into  six  tribMi 
Ciqmm'neir,  il  ted  bj  O.  -  -      -~ 
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Juniper;  Tbamdieat,  ilhtattated  by  Sequoia  and  Bald  believes  ihey  are  for  the  purpose  of  ftimishing  a  heal- 


iUnstrated  by  Araucaria.  These  tnbes  arc  founded  Taxus  bacccUa,  is  often  Known  to  be  1000  years  old  and 
upon  the  more  imi)ortant  characters  of  the  fruits  and  to  reach  20  feet  m  diameter,  and  there  are  others  whicn 
flowers,  and  the  thirty- two  genera  into  which  they  are  exceed  these  figures.  In  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
dinded  are  based  on  less  important  structural  chanic-  United  States  white  pines  often  grow  more  than  150 
toristica.  Though  more  numerous  as  to  species  and  feet  high  and  18  or  20  feet  in  circumference,  but  are  not 
individuals  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  they  are  well  beliey^  to  be  often  more  than  200  years  old. 
represented,  also,  in  the  south  temperate  j  and  thc^rc  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  white  pine^  which 
mre  several  species  in  the  cquatonal  regions.  Cun-  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  to  American  civilization, 
ttdered  as  a  whole,  witli  Cycadacecc  oxid  Gnetactcr  has  now  so  nearly  disappeared  ft*om  the  Eastern  States 
they  form  the  naked-seeded  division  of  dicotyledon-  and  is  in  danger  of  extinction  in  Michigan  and  neigh- 
gas  j)lants.  Taking  the  common  pine  tree  as  an  illus-  boring  States  unless  measures  for  its  restoration  as  a 
tntion  of  the  order,  the  cone  represents  an  arrested  forest  tree  be  speedily  taken.  The  rapidity  of  its 
tamch.  The  bract  under  each  scale  represents  the  leaf;  crowth,  the  ease  of  its  culture,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
the  scale,  the  transformed  branch,  which  represents  a  finding  a  market  are  reasons  which  should  ensure  its 
jarpel  in  Angiosperms ;  and  the  seed,  instead  of  being  cultivation  and  preservation.  The  conifers  of  Call- 
enclosed  by  a  carpel,  are  naked  and  exposed  on  the  fomia  seem  likely  also  to  share  the  fate  of  the  white 
flat  scale,  the  analogue  of  the  carpeUary  leaf,  as  it  is  pine — ^the  redwood  b^zause  of  the  demand  for  its  tim- 
odled,  in  other  orders.  The  true  leaves  of  the  pine  oer,  and  the  Seauoia  mgantea,  or  mammoth  tree,  be- 
ne united  with  the  stem,  forming  an  exterior  cuticie  to  cause  of  its  very  limited  range.  This  disappearance  is 
the  bark,  onlv  the  tips  being  free,  and  forming  the  bud-  but  a  continuation  of  the  history  which  tne  se(^uoia 
aoales  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  Some-  brings  to  us  from  the  past  In  earlier  geolo^cal  times 
times  these  tips  are  more  fully  developed,  and  appear  it  occupied  a*  wide  range  in  what  is  now  Arctic  region, 
M  perfect  leaves.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  and  extended  thence  south  to  its  present  latitudes,  both 
juvenile  condition;  in  some  Coniferse,  especially  the  in  the  Old  and^ in  the  New  World.  Associated  in  size 
•ibor  vitse,  this  perfect  foliaceous  condition  exists  for  and  in  home  with  the  sequoias  we  have  the  sugar  pine 
Che  greater  part  of  the  first  season  of  growth  from  the  {Ptniu  Lambertiana),  which  derives  its  name  irom  the 
■eed,  and  in  some  rare  cases  a  tree  will  retain  this  juve-  sweet  exidation  ftimished  when  it  has  been  injured  by 
idle  condition  for  many  years ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  some  fire.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful,  straight,  taper- 
Hmipere,  the  condition  appears  whenever  a  branch  has  in^  trunk,  its  soft  wood,  and  hence  the  ease  with  which 
loBt  some  of  its  vital  power  by  bein^^  shaded  by  other  it  is  worked — qualities  which  give  it  a  high  commercial 
bnnches  or  in  some  other  way  depnved  of  its  proper  value.  Pinus  ponderosa^  or  the  yellow  pine  of  the 
duureoffood.  In  the  pine  a  sccondaiy  growth  oi  leaves  West,  which  ranges  from  Washington  south  through 
iq>pearB  from  the  axis  of  the  primary  leaves.  These  California  and  Arizona  and  eastward  to  Colorado,  is 
are  popularly  known  as  ^*  needles,''  and  are  sometimes  perhaps  the  most  widely  difiiised  and  most  generally 
in  pairsj  sometimes  in  threes,  and  sometimes  in  bun-  useftil  of  our  Western  conifers.  There  are  also  the 
dies  of  five,  and  have  membranous  sheaths  at  the  base  noble  spruces  of  the  West  coast  which  form  the  well- 
ef  the  bi^ndles.  In  the  larch  the  branches  are  covered  known  tall  timber  and  long  spars  of  Puget  Sound ;  the 
by  small  spurs,  which  form  in  the  axes  of  the  true  leaves,  Douglas  spruce,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet  and  a 
and  the  leaves  from  these  spurs  are  not  united  to  the  diameter  of  15  feet.  Among  tne  firs  of  the  same  re- 
btanch,  for  indeed  it  has  not  developed  sufiieicntly  to  gion  we  find  Ahies  grandis  (300  feet  high  and  4  feet  in 
enable  them  to  do  so.  The  seoondar}'  leaves  in  the  diameter),  Abi&t  nobilis  (200  feet  high),  and  Abies 
pine  are  evidently  homologous  with  those  on  the  spurs  magnifica  (200  feet  high).  The  Coast  and  Cascade 
m  the  larch,  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  pine  nee-  Mountain  ranges  produce  the  Thuya  gignntecL,  ^  or 
ilea  are  leaves  produced  from  spurs  wliich  are  not  visi-  Western  arbor- vita),  often  250  feet  high  and  furnishing 
Me  above  the  nark,  as  in  the  larch  they  are.  The  a  good,  soft,  durable  timber.  Much  like  this  (save  in 
•cake  whioh  surround  the  sheaths  also  extst  in  spurs  of  its  fruit)  is  the  Libocednus,  or  white  cedar,  of  California 
larohea,  and  are  the  analogues  of  the  primar}'  leaves,   and  Oregon. 

The  whole  family  of  Co/??/W*a;  are  formed  on  the  tj^pe  Among  the  important  conifers  of  the  Southern 
thuB  sketched,  with  various  modificationR.  In  some  United  States  are  long-leaved  pine  (fYnu* -4u«^ro/M), 
caaea  the  seeds  seem  partially  enclosed  by  the  scales;  short-leaved  pine  (Piniis  mitis),  loblolly  pine  (Hnut 
at  0bher  times,  as  in  the  sub-order  Taxince,  to  which  the  tccda). 

yewB  belong,  the  usuaUy  naked  ovule  is  more  or  less  The  trees  most  usefrd  to  mankind  are  found  among 
endoaed  by  the  development  of  a  fleshy  or  more  or  less  the  Coniferce^  and  they  are  found  in  some  form  or 
haidened  disk.  The  seeds  are  albuminous,  and  in  those  another  over  every  portion  of  the  world,  except  some 
forma  in  tjie  order  which  seem  to  develop  fully  primary  of  the  more  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  the  southern 
leaves  have  but  two  cotyledons ;  but  in  those  which  sup-  peninsula  of  India,  r^othing  compares  with  them  in 
preaa  the  primaiy  leaves  and  develop  secondary  ones,  as  general  usefulness  as  timber-trees,  and  in  a  vast  variety 
in  the  pines,  these  cotyledons  are  usually  in  fascicles  also,  of  products  which  serve  human  purposes  no  other  class 
Hie  wood  of  coniferous  trees  is  marked  with  peculiar  of  trees  will  bear  comparison  with  tnem.  The  number 
cinmlar  dots,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  of  species  known  is  about  200,  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
under  a  microscope  even  in  a  fossil  state.  It  abounds  said  that  there  is  not  one  among  them  all  but  possesies 
with  a  resinous  juice,  which  yields  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and   some  useftil  character.  (i^-  ^*) 

other  commercial  products.  Ofwhat  peculiar  use  these  QONKLING,  RosooB,  an  American  Senator,  waa 
rennous  secretions  are  in  the  economv  of  plant-life  has  bom  at  All»ny,  N.  Y.,  Oct  30,  1829.  His  father,  Al- 
been  an  interesting  qu^ion  with  biolocistfl.     De  Vries^  fred  ConVUng  (17S9-1874),  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
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ftflerwardM  United  StaU;H  rlistrict  judge  for  Northern  ven.    The  agitation  was  oontinaed  yearafler  year:  it 

New  York,  and  in  ls.'i2  wuis  minister  to  Mexico.    Ros-  1874,  however,  the  constitution  was  amended,  and  since 

e4M>,  having  ntcciveil  an  academic  e<]ucat ion,  removed  to  ^^^  time  all  the  sessions  have  been  held  at  Ilanfori 

lltica  in  \yU't,  .studied  law,  and  was  a<Jmittcd  to  the  bar  Rhode  Island  is  tlie  onl^' State  in  the  Union  haviniiiwc 

in  ISJ'J.    Il(!  hccanit;  di^it^i(•t  attornev  liir  Oneida i-ounty  capitals,  but  Newport  is  a  capital  only  in  name,  a.-*  all 

in  Ksfii),  anil  was  elected  mayor  of  tjtica  in  JS.OS.     He  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  held  at  Pruvi-lrii.*. 

w.ui  originally  a  Whig,  but  on  tlie  formation  of  the  Re-  The  legislature  consists  of  two  braiiciurs,  a  hfiim:  a&i 

pul)li(an  party  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  its  prin-  a  senate.     The  members  of  the  house  n-presont  tcrr!io 

ciples.     In  l.sfi.S  he  was  eKvted  tr)  Congress,  in  whi'li  rial  divisions  or  towns,  thus  corresiionding  in  plan  wlti 

lnj  w.us  th(i  youngest  mi?mber  of  the  House.    lie  scj»iu  the  representation  in  the  Federal  Senate.     K:iih  t.-ra 

H*M'iiriHl  a  reputation  for  eloquence  an<l  courage  in  de-  sends  at  least  one  representative,  and  if  enntainlnjm'.'Pe 

batt',  and  was  re-elected  in  l^tio.     Being  defeated  in  than  fitW  population,  two.     In  no  case  has  tl:.  rijn> 

\Si\2,  he  was  employed  by  the  attornev-gcneral  in  ex-  sentation  been  reduced,  and  all  towns  which  ev^r  sOQt 

"" "  -    -        -        ---        -  ^  ^^^ 

•a 

■.■■..                      .  .      -                          .                   .               '^ 

eliairnian  ol'  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  adjusted  to  conform  with  the  ehanir».*«i  injpip- 

and  of  a  committee  on  a  bankrupt  law.    lie  wiu^  also  a  ulation.  and  that  the  ad^justment  should  lie  uiadca::Lt 

nii  iuInt  <»f  the  committee  of  wa^vs  an<l  means  and  of  time  oi  taking  the  national  census.     Fiftj*  years  a-"> tlie 

the  special  reconstruction  comnuttee  of  fifteen.      lie  first  api)ortionment  was  made  under  this  pmvi.^inn  .f 

Rtn;nuously  resisted  all  measures  temling  to  restore  the  the  organic  law,  but  although  the  greatest  cnanjcshavi; 

udviM'atesofstres.'tion  to  power  in  national  aflairs.    Af-  since  oeeurre<l  in  the  movements  of  the  |x»pulaci"n. 

ter  his  eliition  for  another  term  by  the  people*  in  ISGf),  thcnj  has  Ixien no  reactjustment  in  representation.   Xlw 

the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  tlan.,  lJ^r>T.  I'lected  him  extraordinary  condition  of  things  now  existing  ;n  a-n- 

to  the  Sinate,  where  he  tcKik  his  seat  in  MaR-h.    lie  was  sequence  of  neglecting  to  regulate  senatorial  represim- 


showed   a  disposition   to  accede  to  the  demand  of  with  a  combined  population  of  S3,5(.K>  balani-e  in  tit 

Soutiicrn    leaaers.    Mr.    (\)nkling  was    foretiost    in  prc'.st'nt  senate  six  other  districts  having  a  p^jpulati^/n  oi 

(ipposing  the  nioveuient,  and  organized  the  *'Stalwart"  2S1.500,  while  ten  districts  with  a  populatiun  of  411.7'JO 

faction  of  tlie  Republican  party.     In  the  Chicago  con-  can  l)t<  out-voted  by  eleven  distncts  which  have  aj-p- 

vtMition  of  l^^l^  he  was  the  champion  of  the  nomina-  ulation  of  P.»9,(H)0."     Thesenate  is  composed  of  tTeniy* 

tion  of  (len.  V.  S.  Grant  for  a  third  term,  but  was  one  members;  it  is  therefore  possible  for  eleven  of 

ai:ain   unsuccessful.      Mr.    Conkling  assisted  in  the  them  to  control  the  legislation  of  the  State.     Obviou?!y. 

election  t»f  Trcs.  iJarlield,  but  resented  the  appoint-  representation  in  the  lower  branch,  which  has  244  m»m- 


liominaiion  of  Mr.  W.  11.  Robertson  as  collector  of  government.  The  machinen' for  executing  the  bw«  is 
the  port  of  New  York.  Tnablc  to  obtain  this,  he  an-l  very  simple,  yet  effective.  Noattome\*-general  orMtkr 
his  eolleatruo.  Thomas  C.  IMatt,  resigned  their  seats  in  law-officer  is  electe<l  or  appointed  to  ser\-e  the  Star«. 


_..    .      »igi 

the  Senate,  and  appoalcil  to  the  New  York  legislature  and  whenever  legal  assistance  is  needed  it  is  pai-l  for 

for  re-election  iis  a   vindication  t»f  their  course.     In  Bi)ecially.     There  is,  however,  but  little  need  of  emF'by- 

this  thev  failed.     Mr.  Conkliui:  afterwards  declined  a  ing  any  one,  and  the  State  has  never  suffered  frL.mth* 

n.'ininat'ion  as  justice  of  the  rnited  States  Supreme  ^ant  of  a  jH?rmanent  law-oflicer.     Tlie  governor,  like 

Curl,  offered  to  him  bv  Pres.  Arthur      Mr.  CVuiklimr  the  govenior«A»f  other  States,  is  vested  with  the  vet^- 

li.cn   eni:a;:ed  activelv'in  profi»ioiial  work   in   New  pi>wer,  but  the  legislature  can  pass  a  bill  by  a  karv  mi- 

Y-.ik  Citv;  thus  aciiiiirinc  a  moderate  fortune.     He  jonty  ovep he  governor's  veto,  as  in  the  beginning. 

lii.'.i  April  S.  ISSS,  from  the  effecis  of  exposure  to  the  ^^^^'  i^  tn«?  judicial  department.     There  are  two 


Ilizzard  of  March  12.  courts  having  general  junsdiction  in  the  State— ibe 


p*-..wers  of  :Le  j  .vom:n\  nt  into  thnv  di.-ilnct  liopan-  ^^rmwnA  caso.^.  they  are  tried  bj;  a  judge.  The  time- 
ii^tLis.  the  ]..  jV.ativv.  :l:o  oxcvuiive.  and  the  iu.iuial.  h|'^V^' ^  .  h' )^^ry  is  falling  mto  disn?pute,  and  is 
F  rai.rlv.  the  State  h.i  i :  .v  .  vupitals.  llanl^rd  auvl  Now  l-'^^  0"  ^'  .d:s.ippvar.  not  bv  virtue  of  any  legislative  or 


i.-.-Ti  Wis 


Thii  pe.-::;Ar  :;.»t.:ro  in  tlie  ^.r..'in.il  ir^aniza-  o.;iisti:u:i..nal  en.vtment.  but  by  the  gentle  operatic^ 
owir.j  to  t:.e  :\w:  ib.M  the  State  w.is  KTined  ^^^  ^--^^  ^••*--**?  "i'.^  .^^ ^^?rk.     The  cases  tried  by  jurei 


.-T-. •:-.:-:  v.;^  .''^r-i\  :Vr  maaw^Ars.  Ui:  ::n:il!v  an  ^^-^^    v.V.  tivatioiL*  of  electors,  religion,  education,  im- 
4-^:-:  .:.  ^^.^  >  -izi  t..-  a':-.:.?:i  ti:o  oaiital  at  N\v'H.i     r*   h"..c:.ts.  iivV^ncinih  a  few  miscellaneous  pro  visea 
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.and  with  the  mode  of  proposiiig  and  ratifying  amend- 
inentB.  These  must  be  passed  first  by  the  general  as- 
sembly by  a  m^joritv  vote,  and  again  the  next  vear  by 
a  two-thuds  vote,  after  which  a  ratification  W  the  vote 
of  the  mfgorit^  of  the  voters  of  the  State  is  mial.  The 
cpnstitation,  therefore,  careftdly  pruards  against  innova- 
tions, yet  provides  a  way  for  making  them.  The  con- 
■titadon  has  been  amended  sixteen  times  since  1828. 
No  oonstiUitional  convention  has  ever  been  held,  though 
the  ezpedienoy  of  calling  one  has  been  warmly  discussed. 

The  Constitution  rcouires  that  candidates  for  State 
offices,  in  order  to  be  elected,  must  receive  a  majority 
of  the  popular  vote ;  otherwise  the  choice  is  left  to  the 
legislature.  Hence  in  1886  and  subsequent  years  al- 
though the  Democratic  candidate  fur  governor  received 
a  large  plurality,  the  legislature,  having  a  Republican 
miuority,  ^ve  the  office  to  his  rival.  In  1890  the 
Democratic  candidate  on  the  face  of  the  returns  did 
get  a  slight  majority,  but  a  dispute  arose  about  their 
correctness,  and  Governor  Bulkcley  claimed  the  right 
to  hold  over  until  the  dispute  was  settled.  Democrats 
were  elected  to  the  other  State  offices. 

The  laws  under  which  the  people  live  are  divided 
mto  two  branches — statutes  and  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  The  former  are  published  annually,  and 
there  is  a  collection  in  a  single  volume,  which  is  re- 
vised from  time  to  time.  The  last  revision  was  made 
h  1874  in  a  single  volume  of  about  700  pages. 

The  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  are  contained  in 
•nngle  series  of  reports  numbering  forty-eight  volumes. 
Iliese  do  not  include  the  single  volume  of  ICirby's  Re- 
aortt,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  legal  work  of  the 
tboA  exiating  in  the  country.    Nor  does  this  series  in- 


clude the  two  volumes  reported  by  Root,  nor  the  fire 
volumes  of  Day,  all  of  which  preceded  Uie  present  series 
five  jud^  constitute  the  supreme  court,  and  the  writ^ 
ten  opmions  delivered  by  them  usually  fill  about  a  vol- 
ume annuallv. 

Besides  these  courts  there  are  local  tribunals,  of 
which  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  may  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  E^rstem  for  administering  justice, 
therefore,  is  veiy  simple  yet  effective.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  judges  are  no  longer  chosen  by  the  leg- 
islature, but  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate  of  the  general  assembly.  lliiA 
change  was  introduced  in  1880  by  constitutional 
amendment  Their  tenure  of  office  still  remains  un- 
changed. It  may  be  added  that  although  their  term 
of  office  covers  no  longer  period  than  eight  years,  ixk 
only  two  cases  have  judges  ever  been  dropped  since 
the  adoption  of  the  elective  system  in  1856.  When 
once  elected  they  have  been  eontinued  until  reaching 
the  constitutional  liniit  of  seventy  vears,  unless  they 
resigned.  The  two  instances  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred happened  during  the  late  war,  when  political 
feeling  was  intense.  After  its  close  one  of  them  was 
re-elected  by  the  legislature,  and  afterward  was  chosen 
chief  judge  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature. 

The  expenditures  of  the  State  correspond  with  its 
siui pie  government  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
18S9,  the  total  expenditures  were  $2,145,221,  and  the 
revenue  for  the  same  ncriod  was  1^1,923,894.  The 
two  largest  items  of  tliis  expenditure  were  for  the 
judiciarj'  and  the  common  schools.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  expenditures  for  five  3'ears,  ending  Nov. 
30,  1881  : 


/ 


Ion  of  the  general  assembly 

and  expenses  in  executive  offices 

Judicial  expenses. 

Soaidof  priaonemin  county  jails 

Ctate-house - 

Omtingent  expenses. - 

0tato  board  of  education > 

^tate  normal  school 

^tammon  schools ' 

library 

iprisoQ. 

^        reform  school 

Connecticut  industrial  school 

^tate  paupers 

^fnraaue  institutions 

>Lgriculture 

^^tional  guard 

JP^inting  and  circulating  public  laws  and  documents. 

Soldiers'  children 

fSflli  oommissionera 

Btmt»  board  of  health 


1877. 


commissioners 

commissioners 

Xosoi^nce  commissioner 

Jf©"*^  State-house 

Ora^ding  Gapitol  grounds..... 
-Aocoarit  of  taxes  refunded. 

board  of  charities 

8iLodx7  accounts. 


»  not  including  interest  paid  on  State  bonds.... 


$06,813.62 

20,223.10 

182,419.83 

87,358.01 

6,619.25 

1,619.31 

8,382.70 

12,600.00 

207,504.50 

6,895.02 

5,237.09 

34,288.00 

19,297.03 

6,156.30 

128,436.90 

8,750.00 

82,464.73 

29,861.48 

20,646.75 

2,104.91 


1878. 


14,231.06 

3,838.20 

16,634.63 

350,000.00 


512.80 

637.52 

32,313.69 


$88,865.32 

18,969.20 

182,955.61 

58,749.80 

19,855.54 

533.37 

9,077.09 

11,200.00 

211,745.50 

4,491.97 

6,219.62 

29,672.93 

20,332.77 

4,965.20 

81,727.35 

13,600.00 

65,960.97 

23,597.81 

14,739.60 

1,605.50 

750.00 

9,293.70 

3,393.45 

14,012.93 

331,500.00 


1879. 


359.84 


13,618.40 


$1,385,846.43  $1,241,793.47 


$97,182.85 

21,162.53 

223,681.84 

53,696.25 

79,574.40 

2,463.32 

9,253.29 

11,000.00 

210,682.00 

7,721.52 

7,644.95 

32,686.60 

21,666.91 

3,882.02 

89,851.32 

13,000.00 

150,200.08 

20,544.16 

11,947.21 

2,416.20 

3.000.00 

9,817.40 

4,791.62 

16,036.92 

90,000.00 

24,750.00 

26,058.39 


1880. 


188L 


71.50 


$1,244,783.28 


$104,896.23 

23,443.34 

256,698.93 

50,656.04 

29,422.52 

7,838.40 

9,944.50 

12,700.00 

213,42050 

4,292.19 

7,992.87 

49,435.91 

34,516.48 

4,055.01 

157,705.31 

13,200.00 

113,097.49 

28,758.76 

9,003.02 

3,521.65 

3,000.00 

10,686.02 

4,999.93 

15,104.15 

118,131.36 

26,250.00 

43.00 


1,500.00 


$1,314,213.61 


$105,487.60 

24.880.70 

201,805.30 

57,417.42 

28,009.76 

16,288.48 

11,221.27 

26,300.00 

219,851.50 

6,232.87 

10,850.68 

51,468.18 

45,800.21 

3,876.40 

177,680.45 

13,100.00 

119,512.34 

32,031.16 

7,787.16 

4,718.24 

3,000.00 

10,670.58 

5,150.00 

14,011.13 

5,041.61 

4,000.00 

271.21 

262.64 

10,654.28 


$1,217,381.07 


Th, 


rt/^         expenditure  for  1889,  above  given,   includes  bonds  bearing  the  lower  rate  amount  to  $500,000,  and 
W^OOO     State  bonds  redeemed,  the  bonded  debt,  were  issued  m  1882.    They  were  taken  at  a  premium 
riiicfi  WoQ  nearly  $5,000,000  in  1 880,  being  reduced  to  varying  finom  4  to  7i  per  cent 

*• '^j^^Oo.      The  debt  consisted  originally  of  five      There  is,  however,  a  large  debt  owmg  by  the  towns 
™    t>on.TiniZ  6,  5,  and  3}  per  cent  interest    The  and  cities.    Once  in  four  years  the  comptroller  of  tha 
V^^L.  II.— 32. 
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State  la  required  to  pubUsh  the  retnms  made  to  hig  these  returns  were  pnUiihed,  fbom  wUA  VB  | 
office  of  the  indebteonees  and  expeiK^tures  of  the  the  fbUowiog  iatereMng  ^■*~~— *• 
towns,  boroughs,  and  connlJM  of  the  State.    In  1880 


\iJi!Si-S> 


Though  t\n:  Slytfi  anH  i-ounty  inilchtedneas  ia  amall, 
the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns  are  heavy  dcbrnri. 
Not  ail  of  the  towns  have  discharged  their  war  obIi«a- 
tions,  and  many  of  them  have  incurred  new  ones  in  fiir- 
nishing  aid  to  railroad  cntorprisea.  The  cities  have 
soiEctimes  borrowed  money  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
more  generally  to  make  lowJ  improvemenlfl,  build  sew- 
ers, briag  in  water,  widen  and  pave  etrccts,  and  the  like. 
The  aggregate  indebtcdneas  increased  $^04,672  during 
the  four  ycaiB  mentioned,  and  the  era  of  borrowing 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Great  henefita  have 
oome  from  this  large  outlay  of  money,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  expenditure  should  not  have 
been  made  more  slowly,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  sum 
required  to  make  the  needful  improvements  been  drawn 
directly  from  the  tai-payers  at  the  time  the  expense  was 
ineurred. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  item,  with  one  excep- 
tion, among  the  State  expenditures  was  for  the  support 
of  tnc  common  schools.  Connecticut  liaa  always  been 
among  the  foremost  Stales  In  cstahlishiiig  and  maintain- 
ing a  Bystem  of  general  education.  The  present  system 
onnnatcd  with  the  early  settlers  long  before  the  union 
ofthe  Hartford  and  New  Haven  cobnica.  Aschoolci- 
isted  in  New  Haven  in  1039,  and  three  years  aflcrward 
an  appropriation  of  £30  wils  granted  to  a  school  in 
Hartford  which  was  (hen  existing.  Tlie  first  code  en- 
acted by  the  Gonnocticut  colony,  which  was  in  1650, 
provided  that  every  township  of  fifty  lioiiseholds  should 
appoint  a  teacher  Ia  "instruct  all  such  children  as 
ahould  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write."  A  township 
of  10")  families  was  required  to  maintain  a  grammar 
eohool.  Subsequently,  grammar  schools  were  organiied 
in  ea«h  of  the  eisht  counties  into  which  the  State  is 
divided,  and  land  was  pointed  to  austain  tliem.  In 
1760  ihe  towns  were  divided  into  school  districts,  and 
in  179S  school  societies  were  created,  which  were  in- 
vested with  power  lo  manage  schools.  This  experiment 
did  not  prove  successful,  for  the  money  granted  to  sup- 
port the  schools  was  not  equally  distrihuled,  and  the 
standard  of  edumttun  fell  to  a  lower  point.  The  sys- 
tem was  afterward  changed.  All  children  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  competent  in  body  and 
mind  must  attend  some  public  or  pnvatc  day-school  at 
least  three  months  every  year.  Of  this  period,  six 
weeks  must  be  consecutively  spent  in  this  manner,  or 
els6  instmction  must  be  given  at  home  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  in  common-school  branches.  No  child 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any' 
factorv  or  similar  employment.  Children  found  un- 
lawfully employed  can  be  placed  in  schools.  School 
visitiirs  an;  required  to  examine  annually  manufactur- 
ing est iibliifhui cuts,  and  to  report  all  violations  of  the 


law  to  one  of  the  Erand  jurors  of  the  town,     it 
the  special  duty  ofthe  afenl  of  the  8t*te  b         m 
unire  Uie  observance  of  this  Uw.     lite  Bobo> 
ported  by  local  taxation ;  by  tlie  inctme  oi  »_ 
uhool  fund,  with  the  additton  of  VLSO  1 
fVom  four  to  fourteen  yeaia  old ;  Ijj  tlM  vi 

town  deposit  fund )  and  by  tliat  of  any  oiuEr  (uwb 
established  or  appropriated  for  tlia  sapp  of ' 
schools.     In  order  to  reoeire  thtai  propu 

Euhlic  money,  districts  most  have  &  aoitw      k^h 
ouae,  and  must  keep  a  record  of  :      the  tu 
the  district  between  the  agee  mentii  i     it, 

and  month  of  each  one's  aUendoiiOB.     j       ,     & 
also  have  been  taught  at  least  thirty  wticMh  iA  <• 
with  twenty-four  or  more  children  of  echoed 
town  neglectins  or  refiising  to  provide  for  t 
of  its  Bcnoola  mrfeits  to  the  State  r  mm  eusil  h 
amount  which  it  was  required  to  tsin  for  tl 
In  1886  the  legislature  directed  a  text-boox  ■■  n 
ology  and  hygiene  to  be  prepared  and  distri 
the  schools.     This  was  done  in  1887. 

Not  only  has  the  State  been  ao&itonB  tijr  t 
tion  of  the  children  living  within  its  limits,  1       ■ 
enoouraged  the  habit  of  saving  by  providing  i       * 
for  the  deposit  of  surplus  money.     Saving  Lw 
been  in  operation  for  many  yeaiv,  and  diey  an 
merona,  and  but  few  instances  have  ooumiwl  w 
manaKemcQt    The  Irustces  have  ahraya  aen^i 
reward,  yet  dticens  have  never  been  wanting  i 
willing  to  serve  in  that  capacity  and  to  devote       i 
fill  time  to  discharge  their  duties  efficientj~ 
citizens  of  the  State  have  alwa^  been  o 
ested  in  managing  theec  institutiona.     On  ^    .  i, 
the  total  resouFoes  of  these  banks  were      4.<«S.<^ 
In  1S88  they  were  tlll,816,976,  of  thi-  . 
8.^0,078  represented  deposits,  and  (3,1     ,..,»»  m 
The  depositors  numbered  287,776.  The  icdtow 
mcnt  of  the  number  of  depositors  and   tlw  i 
deposited  by  them  in  1H81  will  show  what  a  hiy; 

Eortion  of  the  population  are  interested  in  the  a 
anks— a  proof^ot  their  general  good  manag 
far-reaching  usefulnexs. 

If  umber  of  dvpositort  havliig  |S00  or 

IfHs -..17E 

Amount  of  their  depoalta. 

Depositors  having  ovar  tSOO  anA  Ins 

than  (1000 atJUB 

Amount  of  thoir  depaiit& ITilKMl 

Di^positoni  having  ovai  tlOOO  and  not 

overlaOOO IT.WB 

Amount  of  their  dopoalts. SL 

DopoBitors  having  over  tSOOO..,^ _     S,aBa 

Amoaut  due  to  them 17, 

Total  n 
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At  tlu8  date,  therefore,  over  one-third  of  the  people  oi  fiave  long  been  noted  both  for  their  variety  and  value. 

the  State  were  depoeitora  in  these  institutions,  having  In  Litchfield  county  is  the  celebrated  Salisbury  uron  ore, 

an  avera^  deposit  of  $357.70.    The  dividends  dedared  which  has  been  used  for  150  years.    As  early  as  1734  a 

during  tne  year  aggregated  $3,047,014,  or  a  finaction  bloomaxv- forge  was  erected  near  the  location  of  this  ore- 

overi  per  cent    Tne  expense  of  managing  this  vast  b^.    fourteen  years  later  another  forge  was  erected 

■ma  was  less  than  one-thira  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  the  village  of  Lokeville  in  the  same  county,  which 

of  the  deposits.    Four  banks  still  exist  under  the  State  was  in  active  operation  for  many  years.     In  1768  it  was 

liyBtem,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  trust  com-  sold  to  Richard  Smith  of  Hartford.     He  was  a  rovalist, 

MnieSb    All  the  other  State  banks  adopted  the  national  and  fled  to  England  after  the  war  of  the  Eevolution 

ranking:  system,  and  their  history  is  given  under  the  broke  out,  but  nis  furnace  produced  large  quantities 

artifile  Banking.  of  cannon-balls,  shells,  etc.,  tor  the  Continental  army. 

^ough  a  large  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  U|  Twenty-seven  furnaces  have  been  built  and  operated 

mvested  in  the  manner  described,  no  small  mm  haa  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of  Lakoville.     *^  At  the 

been  expended  in  railroad  enterprises;  1,006  miles  hav-  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  Litchfield  county  con- 

ing  been  built  in  the  State  by  various  corporations,  tained  fifty  bloomary-forgcs  making  iron  directly  from 

whose  capital  stock  on  Nov.  30,  J  889,  was  $03,21 3, 60S.  the  ore,  and  three  slitting-mills.     At  the  same  time  the 

The   total  debt  of  the    railroads  was   $36,521,007.  county  was  so  prominent  in  the  manufacture  of  nails 

!nie  total  stock  and  debt  of  these  companies  were  that  only  Plymouth  and  Bristol  counties  in  Massaehu- 

$99,734,815.    22,972,666  passengers  and  7,729,549  tons  setts,  of  all  the  nail-making  districts  in  the  country',  ex- 

.  of  might  were  transported  in  1888.     There  are  three  cceded  its  production.    The  iron  of  Litchfield  county  is 

■  nilroaa  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  ^ovomor  and  now  entirely  used  for  foundry  purposes,  and  most  of  it 

confirmed  by  the  senate,  wno  hold  tlieir  office  for  three  in  the  manufacture  of  car-wheek"    The  number  of 

vauB,  on  whom  considerable  powers  arc  conferred.    The  establishments  in  1880  was  19,  and  the  amount  of  the 

Mgr-ont  and  location  of  railroads  must  l>e  approved  by  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $2,682,000 ;  685 

tliein,  also  the  place  and  manner  of  connecting  with  or  persons  were  emploved,  their  annual  wages  amounting 

4SroB8ing  other  railroads,  the  crossing  of  highways  and  to  $331,184,  antl  tne  value  of  the  products  sold  was 

iriterKWurses,  the  construction  offences,  cattle-guards^  $1,998,698.     During  the  year  38,061  tons  of  iron  werG 

waming-boards,  speed  of  trains,  and  the  establishing  or    produced. 

n&     Not  only  must  the  coniniissioners  examine       In  manufacturinff  firearms  and  ammunition  Conneo- 

i      condition  of  the  railroads,  their  bridges,  roUine-  ticut  lemls  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  though  Mas- 

uk,  and  property  generally,  but  they  are  clothed  wiui  sachusetts  is  nearly  as  large  a  manufacturer.     For  a 

.lihority  to  make  many  recommendations  to  the  com-  long  period  the  former  State  has  been  engaged  in  this 

es,  Which  it  is  expected  they  will  heed.     The  rail-  branch  of  manufacture.     The  ingenuity  of  persons  thus 

J        B  are  required  to  make  full  returns  annually  of  their  employed  for  many  years  was  devoted  to  making  arms 

M     TtViions  and  financial  condition,  and  these  furnish  a  witn  exchangeable  parts.     By  many  this  was  regarded 

B  for  the  tax  which  is  levied  on  them.     The  amount  as  impracticable,     fiut  long  ago  all  difficulties  were  sur- 

iaxea  paid  for  the  year  ending  Oct.,   1881,  was  mounted.    It  is  stated  that  Col.  North  of  Middletown 

9,818,  and  the  dividends  were  $2,575,071.     Of  this  in  that  State  commenced  the  manufacture  of  pistols 

'  sum,  $1,550,000  were  paid  by  the  New  York  and  whose  lock-parts  were  made  so  uniform  that  it  was  not 

w  Haven  Railroad.      ^  necessary  to  assemble  and  fit  them  soft  as  had  been  the 

roming  now  to  the  agricultiual  interests  of  the  State,  usual  practice.     Of  the  38  establishments  in  the  coun- 

may  be  remarked  that,  like  all  the  New  England  try  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  12  of  them  were  in 

I      Aee,  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  not  very  productive  Connecticut,  having  a  capital  of  $8,315,289,  employ- 

.'  very  easily  tilled.    The  Connecticut  Valley,  how-  ing  4579  persons,  and  paying  in  total  annual  wages 

forms  an  exception,  for  there  rich  crops  are  raised  $2,560,089.   The  value  of  their  products  was  $5,618,636. 

A  larming  is  a  profitable  business.    Tobacco  of  excel-  Oi  the  $834,000  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture 

M       Quality  has  long  been  cultivated  throughout  this  of  ammunition,  $724,000  is  invested  in  Connecticut 

In  1880,  8666  acres  were  devoted  to  this  The  products  for  1880  amounted  to  $1,706,852. 

«Kvp,  Olid  14j044,652  pounds  of  tobacco  wore  produced.       Connecticut  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufao- 

Tfce  value  of  the  crop  in  the  hands  of  tlie  producers  ture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  but  from  an  early  date 

was  estimated  at  $1,929,982.    Tlie  cost  of  production  she  has  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  production  and 

per  100  pounds  has  been  reckoned  at  $5.25,  and  $9.14  manufacture  of  silk.    Legislation  even  so  early  as  1732 

m  the  value  of  the  product.    The  number  of  farms  in  showed  that  the  industry  nad  already  made  some  prog- 

j    the  State  in  1880  was  30,598,  an  increase  of  20  per  ress.    The  first  coat  and  stockings  made  of  NewEng- 

^    0BDiL  during;  the  preceding  ten  years.    Of  these,  27,472  laud  silk  were  worn  by  Gov.  Law  in  1747 ;  the  first  silk 

■J   were  occupied  by  their  owners,  1920  were  rented  for  a  dress  was  worn  by  his  daughter  in  1750.    Dr.  Ezra 

•;    *  ed  money  rental^  and  1206  for  shares  of  the  product.    Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College,  began  a  long  series  of 

le  minuter  subdivision  of  the  soil  is  an  indication  of   experiments  in  1758  by  planting  tliree  mulberry  trees. 

tier  cultivation.    The  cereal  production  is  small  com-   He  kept  a  record  of  the  growth,  treatment,  and  product 

red  with  that  of  many  other  States,  yet  is  worth   of  the  silkworms,  which  has  been  preserved.    The  exv 

/Biving:  perimentswere  continued  until  1790,  and  during  this 

period  Dr.  Stiles  liberally  distributed  seeds,  eggs,  and 
^  ^^■'^P*-  '^<*'^-  BushelB.         advice.     "  He  was  successfnl  in  planting  mulberrv  or- 

'  SfiSIl"-;' ti  ?S  3^         chards  at  New  Haven  and  Mansfield,  and  laid  the  foun- 

ffiJc^m S  1^'^         ^atio^  i^  ^^<^  ^^^^^  ^™  ^^  ^"  ^"^^^'y  that  lasted 

Qi^ta. ...!..!..!!!!.!!....!..36)69i  l^OOoVoe         three-fourths  of  a  century,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 

Bye......... ......................... .29)794  '370I733         present  silk  manufacture  in  this  coimtrv."    From  these 

wieat. 2,198  38,742         undertakings  the  industiy  arose,  and  though  periods  of 

depression  nave  occurred,  vet  in  1880  Connecticut  rank- 
"Vnth  respect  to  manufactures,  those  of  Connecticut   td  a?  the  third  siUc-manufacturing  State  in  the  Union* 


*» 
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surpassed  only  by  New  Jersc^r  and  Ne^  York,  aiicl  and  Lower  AmmonooBaciE,  in  New  HaBvdbbB;  At 
nearly  approaching  to  the  latter  in  the  amount  of  capital  Passampsic,  the  Wells,  White,  Bbok,  and  WHfiaa^ii 
employ^  Tliere  were  28  establishments ;  $4,430,000  Vermont ;  the  Deerfidd,  WestfiekL  Sulkr*i,  and  Gw 
of  capital  were  invested  in  the  manufacture;  3766  per  opee,  in  Massaohnsetta ;  and  the  FamungtoB,  m  (W 
sons  were  employed,  who  received  annually  as  wages  necticut  The  Connecticut  was  loiig  noted  ftr  the  «i> 
$1 ,026,530.  The  value  of  the  products  of  these  estab-  cellence  and  abandanoe  of  its  shad  and  salniott.  la  Ail 
hshments  was  $5,438,075.  century  the  latter  disappeued  and  the  ftnaflr  mn 

To  describe  even  briefly  all  the  indiistrics  of  the  State  greatly  diminished  in  nomber.  In  recent  jean  ooan^ 
would  rcfiuire  many  pages.  The  fishing  industry,  how-  erable  soooess  has  attended  efbrts  taxeintiodnee  thcA 
ever,  is  worth  mcntionmg,  for  3131  persons  were  em-  ^  CONNEIljSVTLIJii^boroiurhof¥^etteCfr,Fk, 
ployed  in  it  during  the  year  1880,  and  the  capital  in-  is  on  the  YonghioghenyKiTer  57  miksK  of  FSIMmk 
vested  amounted  to  $1 ,42 1 ,020.  The  oyster  trade  forms  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  BaF 
a  ver}'  jiromineut  feature.  New  Haven,  including  the  road,  the  Fayette  co.  branch  of  the  Penn^yhraoia  Beil- 
placcs  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  the  chief  point  whence  road,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  the  YoakhioelienyBubini 
the  trade  is  carried  on.  At  the  date  last  mentioned  ItisoonnectedwiththeYiUageof  New  Haven  hyam- 
1006  (>crsons  were  engaged  in  the  business.  pension  brid|^    It  is  the  centre  of  n  faitonunoas  ood 

During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  the  population  region,  and  its  coke  is  unsnrpasBed  in  the  wnli  b 
increasca  troui  537,454  to  622,700.  Of  this  numt)er,  has  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapera,  8  cfaoidieL  eeml 
492,708  were  native  bom,  the  rest,  129,992,  were  for-  schools,  looomotive-woriES  and  car-«hDps  of  tteBeki- 
eiguoi-s.  The  division  by  sex  was— -305,782  males  and  more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  sereral  fenndiiea.  n  vum* 
316.91h  females,  an  excess  of  more  than  3^  per  cent  mill,  potterv,  and  a  woollen-milL  OoL  IV^SBWi- 
of  females.  CMassified  by  race,  there  were  610,769  fbrd  one  of  the  first  settlers  here,  was  n  fiiend  of  GsL 
whites  and  1 1,547  colored  persons.  Washington,  and  porohased  fiir  him  Itage  tneCe  tf 

In  1890  tlie  population  had  increased  to  746,861.  land  in  this  vicinity.    The  borough  was  moorpenkl 

I,  the  oonnty-eeat  of  FbiFetteaoL, 

Whitewater  River  and  CanaL  fiOaifai 

ipolis,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Bamilloi» 


6,511  ;  Naugatuck,  6,219,  with  a  considerable  number  schools,  gas- and  water-worka.     It  has  2  foin^aiflli 4 
of  smaller  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  being  furniture  &ctories,  a  knitting-niiU,  andnfimndiy.   h 

devoted  to  manufacturing  pursuits.  La.  !$•  i'  ^  ^^  settled  in  1814,  and  incorporated  aa  n  dtj  in  IM 

CONNECTICUT  RIVEk,  the  largest  river  in  New  The  property  is  valued  at  $2,000,000,  and  tlim  ■  a 

England,  rises  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  and  public  debt  of  $ll,OOO.Popnlat]oii,  4537. 
Canada,  flows  in  a  general  southerly  course,  and  empties       CONQUEST.    See  ANNEXATION. 
into  Loni(  Island  Sound  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  4r  1(K       CONKAD,  Robert  Tatxor  (1810-1858).  a 

15^^  N.  lut  and  72^  2r  W.  long.    Its  Indian  name,  delphia  dramatist  and  orator,  was  bom  atFb 

Quonoktacat,  means  '*  Long  River.*'    Its  source,  1600  June  10, 1810.    While  a  rtiident  of  law  he  bi 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  near  the  boraer  of  tragedy,  Conradin  ofNapUs^  whicdi  iras  Ji^gliKi 

Coos  CO. ,  N.  II.     One  of  its  branches  forms  the  boun-  ful.   In  1 832  he  became  editor  of  tlie  JXii^  1»  r. 

dary  between  Canada  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  45th  apaper which  he  afterwards meived  in  tbe/     v 

parallel  of  N.  latitude.   The  main  stream  passes  through  Gazette,    In  consequence  of  ilMie     ih  < 

Second  and  Connecticut  lakes,  afler  which  it  fiows  W .  to  give  up  his  editorial  labors,  and  id  t 

and  S.  W.  to  the  border  of  Vermont,  where  it  is  150  of  law.    In  .1835  he  was  appointed  A«wua\  i 

feet  wide.    Thence  it  flows  generally  S.  S.  W.,  form-  delphia,  and  two  years  later  was  deoted  ,iu 

in/^  the  boundary  between  Vermont  and  New  Hamp-  agam  returned  to  practice  at  ihe  bar,  and  ti       ■ 

shire  and  soon  attaining  a  width  of  390  feet    It  flows  rnent  part  in  pohtics,  acquiring  a  liiirn  xm 

through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  being  there  eloauent  and  effective  pnblio  speJci         £ 

from  450  to  1000  feet  in  width.    It  divides  Connecticut  Aytmere;  or^  The  Bondman  (ffKt     ,  Imm 

into  nearlv  equal  portions ;  below  Middletown  its  direc-  through  the  personation^  of  the  y      sinmA  v.  - 

tion  is  S.  E.    Its  entire  length  is  over  400  miles.    There  Jauk  Cade,  by  the   eminent   actOA  r 

are  numerous  falls  in  its  course,  the  chief,  in  order  from  After  it  had  been  perfonned  aei  vi         » 

N.  to  S.,  being  Fifteen-Mile  Falls,  White  River  Falls,  published  in  1852,  together  with  mvvs       uu 

Bellows  Falls,  those  at  Montague  and  South  Hadley  in  eluding  sonnets  on  the  Loxd's  Ptagrer.     ]      185^ . 

Massachusetts,  and  at  Enfield  in  Connecticut    The  Conrad  was  elected  first  mayor  of  t     » o 

abundant  water-power  furnished  by  the  falls  is  utilized  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Ameria      ]         .     ^Mn 

in  numerous  factories.    Several  canals  have  been  made  Philadelphia,  June  27,  1858.  *€ma  Ub  Am* 

around  the  falls,  and  boats  of  8  tons  burden  can  thus  Ibems  were  edited  by  his  fiimd,       :  G  9*^ 

ascend  the  river  over  250  miles.   Above  Hartford  there       CONSCIENCB.     (Latin — u  » 

are  many  bridges.    The  entire  valley  of  the  river  is  together,  and  «cib,  I  know.)    By         t^am      u 

about  300  niiles  long  and  40  miles  wide.     It  is  noted  denotes  knowledge  whose  Jc/lQeU  t^  co  h  » 

for  its  beautiful  sceneiy.     In  the  lower  part  the  mea-  common.    At  first  its  meaning  may  havc 

dow-lands  are  annually  overflowed,  and  thereby  are  with  oomciovxnets ;  but,  histori^ly ^  fte  «» 

rendered  highly  productive.    The  tobacco  from  these  latter  word  has  moved,  towaida  a  laigea  «». 

lands  is  especially  noted.     (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  122).    The  the  application  of  the  word  omsoMioe  has  m 

principal  affluents  of  the  Connecticut  are  the  Upper  rowing  itself     Conteioumen  has  tkoa  h 
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aune  of  the  flow  of  experience,  which  is  concrete  in  tinctions  in  color.    AH  are  alike  then  m  this  respect ; 

the  indiyidual  sul^ect    Its  form  is  universal ;  its  con-  and  the  most  untntored  savage  is  as  firm  and  undoubt* 

tent  is  snlyective-objective.^    On  the^  other  hand,  the  ing  in  his  apprehension  as  the  philosopher,  while  they 

word  (xmBoence^  in  its  historical  evolution,  has  excluded  may  absolutely  contradict  each  other  m  asserting  that 

from  Its  range  of  application  other  forms  of  knowing  this  or  that  action  is  in  correspondence  with  the  stan- 

mud  oljects  of  knowledgje,  and  always  refers  to  those  dard.    The  acknowled^ent  of  the  existence  of  such 

poooliar  experiences  which  are  now  called  moroL    Its  a  standard  or  norm  is  entirely  indeoendent  of  all 

ctymoloffy  implies  that  the  transient  or  ephemeral  in  Questions  as  to  its  origin,  and  also  or  all  degrees  of 

human  uiowled^e  has  been  sifted  out,  and  that  the  oleamess  in  the  understanding  of  its  content^    These 

imperishable  renduum  is  a  common  human  possession,  degrees  are  not  in  the  apprehension  as  a  relation,  or  as 

BvSl  while  the  word  conscience  i&  oilen  used  in  this  a  mode  of  immediate  som-activity,  but  in  that  which 

hrge  and  loose  sense,  as  covering  all  moral  experience  is  apprehended.    The  savage  mav  only  know  it  as  an 

whatever,  actual  or  discoverable,  it  is  also  used  in  a  obscure  feeling  or  presence,  or  he  may  have  some 

narrower  sense  bj  many  systematic  thinkers ;  and  dif-  thoughts  about  it     At  the  other  extreme  of  intelli- 

rerenoes  of  opimon  and  oisputes  as  to  its  application  genoe,  it  may  appear  as  a  well-defined  ideal  state,  to  be 

have  been  numerous.    Of  course  under  ethical  systems  reached  at  some  point  of  future  time,  or  possible  to  be 

ladically  distinct,  the  difference  in  the  application  of  reached.     Since,  thus,  there  are  degrees  in  the  dis' 

ihe  term  is  likely  to  be  more  than  verbal ;  ^et  even  tinctness  of  that  which  is  apprehended^  the  ^win^, 

liere,  perhaps,  the  word  might  be  retained  to  indicate  enlarging  content  of  that  which  is  intuited,  it  is  evi- 

•cnnethiEig  held  in  common  by  the  utilitarian,  intuition-  dent  culture  and  refiection  may  improve  this  insight 

nlist,  evomtiomst,  or  even  sentimentalist       ^  Under  such  discipline  the  mental  gaze,  though  bo 

Eveiv  one  must  approach  an  inquiry  into  its  mean-  more  real,  may  become  steadier  and  more  penetrating 

ing  witlt  certain  preconceptions,  with  certain  psvcho-  and  productive.     In  all  concrete  humanity  the  fluctua- 

logical  notions.  ^  An  endeavor  must  be  made,  there-  tions  of  this  object  of  the  moral  intuition  are  indubi- 


of  moral  facts,  and  then  see  how  variously  and  to  experience,  and  of  all  modes  of  soul-activity  whatever. 

what  different  elements  of  this  description  the  word  This  consciousness,  thus  changeable  as  to  tne  clearness 

4»meience  has  been  applied,  and  to  what  it  is  wisest  or  the  fullness  of  the  content  of  the  moral  norm,  is 

and  best  to  apply  it    Even  this  mav  turn  out  to  be  a  manifestly  quite  another  thing  than  the  consciousness 

fain  endeavor.     The  German  philosopher  Richard  of  the  mere  existence  of  a  norm,  and  should  have 

Bothe,  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  Theological  Ethics^  another  name.     As  we  (»lled  that  x,  let  us  call  this, 

exdndes  this  tenn  (gewissen)  from  his  work,  though  in  provisionally,  y. 

the  previous  editions  he  had  attempted  to  describe  it.       When,  however,  we  undertake  to  scrutinize  actions, 

deckling  it  to  be  **  scientifically  inadmissible,  inasmuch  actual  or  proposed,  in  order  to  pronounce  them  right 

aa  it  is  devoid  of  accurately  determined  logical  con-  or  wrong  •   endeavoring,  in  order  to  understand  the 

tents,  and  is  but  a  popular  expression  for  the  collective  action,  to  discover  the  motive — i.  e. ,  the  purpose  or  end, 

nature  of  man."     Yet  by  showing  the  various  senses  the  thing  or  state  sought  to  be  attained — and  the  mo- 

poflmble  for  the  term,  and  fixing  a  clear  thought  for  tive  spring,  T.  e.,  the  reason  why  we  propose  to  seek  it 

«ach,  we  may  see  distinctly  what  we  have  t»  choose  or  attain  it,  then  it  is  evident  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 

between  and  thus  strengthen  the  right  usage.  precise  and  definite  inquiry,  in  a  process  in  which 

L  Under  all  ethical  theories  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  may  be  all  decrees  of  skill  and  proficiency.  This 
tliere  is  some  rule  or  standard  by  virtue  of  which  a  differing  facility  win  depend  largely  upon  the  native  or 
man  finds  that  a  distinction  between  actions  possible  acquirea  ability  to  trace  the  results  of  actions,  and  to 
ftyr  his  freedom,  or  seeming  freedom,  exists,  in  conse-  gee  whether  they  have  been  done  or  proposed  with  the 
mience  of  which  he  applies  the  words  ** right"  or  foresight  of  these  results,  or  with  forecasting  of  some 
** wrong"  to  the  two  sides  of  some  alternative.  That  other  result.  Thus  there  will  be,  also^  differing  de- 
all  men  make  and  think  these  distinctions  all  acknowl-  frees  of  skill  and  proficiency  in  companng  the  action 
edge,  even  though  they  differ  entirely  as  to  the  ground  thus  described  witli  the  standard  or  norm,  variant  not 
or  as  to  the  origin  of  the  distinctions  themselves.  Such  merely  with  the  understanding  of  the  action  but  with 
a  ftcolty,  which  apprehends,  no  matter  whv,  whence,  the  understanding  of  the  norm,  though  the  kinds  of 
or  how,  this  rule,  standard,  criterion,  norm  (whichever  variation  in  the  latter  be  few,  while  in  the  fi)rmer  they 
word  may  torn  out  to  be  the  best  t»  express  it),  will  be  unlimited.  That  the  proposed  action  is  thus 
whereby  a  distinction  between  actions  actual  or  pro-  brought  into  relation  with  the  norm,  that  the  norm  is 
posed  is  acknowledged,  may  have  a  name,  and  we  will  }ield  up  before  it  to  friraish  the  condition  for  judfl^ng 
esll  it,  provisionally,  oc  That  it  exists  is  not  a  re-  it^  is  an  activity  not  identical  with  x  or  y,  and  which 
liactive  judgment  If  a  judgment  at  all,  it  is  sponta-  ^e  will  call,  provisionally,  z.  The  acquired  skill  in 
neons,  and  that  would  bring  up  an  inquiry  as  to  its  making  a  correct  and  trustworthy  judgment,  derived 
ipenesis.  Such  an  immediate  apprehension  or  sponta-  from  the  three-fold  sources  of  understanding  (1)  the 
neons  judgment  is  an  intuition.  If  the  word  may  not  action,  and  (2)  the  norm,  and  from  the  habit  of  bring- 
be  applied  here,  to  this  direct  envisaging,  it  is  useless,  j^g  them  into  relation,  and  the  mode  of  consciousness 
and  should  be  discarded  altogether.  derived  fix)m  and  including  this  acquired  skill,  is  an- 

Whatever  differences  may  be  among  intelligences,  other  fact  or  condition,  not  identical  with  x,  y,  or  «, 

as  to  mental  power  or  insight,  there  does  not  seem  to  which  we  will  call,  provisionaUy,  tn, 
be  any  difference  whatever  in  this  one  respect,  the       Again,  we  may  note  among  men  a  difference  in  the 

eonadoosness  and  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  propensity  or  the  willingness  to  undertake  this  com- 

of  a  standard  of  oomparison,  anjr  more  than  there  is  pariaon,  and  hence  degrees  of  acquiescence  or  satis« 

diffeienoe  in  their  perception  by  sense  of  dis-  faction  m  the  result  orit ;  or  degrees  of  avoidance  of 
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die  contemplation  of  such  result ;  that  one  is  apt  and  veloped  and  contemplated  olfjeot,  is  an  mdent  Ajprfaw 

quick  to  try  his  conduct,  and  that  the  other  postpones  praieron.    How  aocuntely  to  make  UiiB  dcKri  '' 

or  shuns  the  trid ;  that  one  accepts  the  decision  and  entitled  to  be  one  of  the  fint  inqnirieii  of  the 

acts  upon  it,  while  the  other  turns  a  deaf  ear  and  en-  mind :  one  essential  to  man's  wdftze,  one  to  wUk 

deavors  to  escai)e  it.    These  are  differences  in  character  men  are  driven  by  practical  expe^ency  or  neeni^, 

which  have  their  own  origin  and  explanation,  and  are  and  which  by  no  means  can  be  postponed  to  take  Si 

called  by  familiar  names.     In  our  description  this  is  place  in  a  purely  intellectual  system.     Men  aievnel 

not  identical  with  what  wc  have  named  before,  and  so,  to  it  by  an  impulse  so  imperioos  that  it  is  no  nQHar 

in  our  sjrmbolical  language,  we  majr  call,  pruvisionaUy,  that  some  have  called  it  a  kuo  and  othen  an  vutmd. 

the  disposition  to  make  the  eom(>anson  and.to  acquiesce  The  lan^^uage  invented  by  men  at  the  eaily  periodi  of 

in  or  avoid  the  results,  n,  and  71  +,  and  n  — .     Or  we  their  history,  and  under  the  naMveU  of  piimitiTeMa- 

may  seize  the  feeling  which  accompanies  this  act  of  ditions,  before  overmuch  swayed  or  penreitedW9ft> 

ffoing  forwards  or  retreating,  of  seeking  or  shunning  tems,  or  by  mental  pr^udioes,  ahoola  be  caiefiil^B»- 

(for  the  feeling  accompanies,  and  is  not  identical  with  ticed.    The  words  riffM^  duty,  Miffotum^  ronorae,  dc 

the  propensity,  nor  is  mea.sured  by  its  degrees,  and  (equivalents  to  all,  or  some,  of  wmdh  are  to  be  Ibol 

moreover  has  its  own  analysis  and  description),  and  in-  in  all  languages),  exhibit  a  somewhat  advanced  il^ 

dicato  it  as  o,  and  o  +,  and  o — ;  or  we  mav  abstract  of  mental  development,  beyond  which  we  have  ov- 

tbe  feeling  (not  identical  with  that  just  re&rred  to),  selves  no  whit  proceeded.     We  have  no  inteosereoa- 

wbicb  aceumpanics  the  discovery  that  the  action  done  viction  of  the  truth  of  what  is  meant  by  these  tem 

or  pr()]>osed  is  in  correspondence  with  the  norm,  of  than  those  who  invented  them ;  though,  indeed,  107 

conipla(;eiicy,  or  in  violation  of  it,  of  disturbance,  and  slowlv  light  has  been  shed  upon  their  implicatioBii  m 

call  It  severally  p  or  q.  they  nave  moved  out  of  the  dim  bat  ondooded  tai- 

These  modes  of  consciousness  which  we  have  called  light  int^  the  morning  of  sunshine,  and  stonai,  tsil 

y,  z,  m,  and  n,  are  not  only  not  identical,  but  they  do  obscurations.     The  theory  of  Mr.  Herbert  SpeaoK 

not  run  pari  passu  with  each  other ;  that  is,  the  skill  that  these  intuitions,  or  spontaneous  jadgmenls  laf 

in  tracing  the  consequences  of  actions,  in  coming  to  feelings,  have  been  derived  through  tendencies  to  nn- 

understand  them  more  or  less  completely,  and  thus  the  dential  or  harmful  actions,  slowly  strengthened  or 

attainment  of  results  of  value  in  making  comparison  weakened,  modified  and  inherited ;  or  the  theoiy  ii 

with  the  norm,  is  not  meaisured  accurately  by  the  de-  Prof.  Alexander  Bain,  that  th^  are  inferenoeB  mk 

grees  of  propensity  to  make  the  comparison,  nor  eyen  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  ezistenoe  of  la- 

by  the  degrees  of  distinctness  with  which  the  norm  thority  in  the  Ikmiljr  and  the  social  stnictare;  ikm 

and  its  implications  are  i)erceived ;  although  these  are  theories  which,  if  claiming  to  be  sofficieot,  tm 

powers,   propensitit.'s,   and   determinations   must,   of  never  be  proven^  though  there  may  and  most  beffe- 

necessity,  act  upon  and  modify  each  other,  helping  or  ments  of  truth  in  each  which  give  them  phuniUilj. 

hindering.     A  man  inclined  to  examine  himself,  and  The  failure  of  either  to  ^  aoconnt  ezhaustivdy  fat  ov 

with  whom  the  task  of  moral  scrutiny  has  become  entire  moral  experience  is  conspionoasL     Whatever  be 

hahitiial,  will  indeed  come  to  siH>  the  ideal  standard  the  origin  and  tnc  history  of  our  moral  ronmiiJiMawi. 

more  distinctly,  and  will  ^n^w  in  ability  to  make  correct   the  existing  condition  of  the  same^  haa  aa  g00<L  aif.  s 

eomparison  of  actions  with  it.     Here  is  nN)m  for  un-  better  right  to  be  considered  as  valid  and  tmetaaaav 

limited  tmining.     Not  only  may  the  will,  the  power  prior  condition,  could  the  latter  be  ftilly  reoovend  ml 

of  quick  and  persistent  movement,  be  trained  bv  such   examined.     Indeed,  the  more  advanced  the  derdof- 

discipline,  but  the  intelligence  may  be  amplified  by  the   ment,  the  easier  to  discover  the  meaniiuL  to  ooqe^- 

search  for  and  the  use  of  favomble  conditions,  inso-   ture  the  final  cause,  to  forecast  the-possmie  aid  tola 

much  that  all  knowledge  whatever  may  help  moral  reached.     It  is  the  end  or  result  to  which  the  huBB 

knowledj^e.     And  l>esides,  the  habit  of  obedience  to  race  is  tending  which  alone  can  give  us  the  key  to  i» 

the  rcnuirements  of  the  moral  standard  or  rule  of    derstand  its  present  or  its  past :  and  of  tlua  no  oae  ii 

action  nas  the  effect  to  lay  the  mists  of  prejudice,  to    more  convinced  than  the  philo80i>her  of  evofaitioa 

calm  the  perturbations  of  the  soul  atmosphere,  to    The  category  of  ''final  cause**  is  implied  and  aetei 

clarify  the  same,  and  oj^en  out  the  distances,  as  well  as   upon  in  tnc  very  attempts  made  to  disprove  it  hyiiat 

to  give  an  increase(l  power  of*  pcnetniting  vision.  wno  deny  it. 

We  have  here  appealed  to  olx'^crvation.  to  the  com-       II.  Supposing  then  our  observation  of  the 
mon  unbiased  human  con.sciousncss,  ana  endeavored   consciousness  to  be  so  far  correct,  and  our  ai 
U)  des^'ribe  the  states,  activities,  facts,  accurately,  in-   description  complete  enough  for  the  1  «:.  1 

dependent  of  any  inquir>'  into  their  origin;  without   shall  we  apply  the  word  ooatctoice f    Tu  w     t 
even  claiming  the  existence  of  authority  or  using  the   mination  of^ consciousness,  to  what  fiusolty  oc  ■ 

word  "law,'    in  order  to  see  if  we  could  not  reach   soul-activity,  to  what  judgment,  sense^  or  fe 
conclusions  admitted  and  valid  under  any,  or  inde-   we  acb'ust  and  confine  it?    Or  shall  we         it  t». 
pendent  of  all  ethical  systems.     Every  conscious  sub-   accurate  and  clum^  way,  to  be  ao  w        ri 
ject  must  compare  his  "own  with  the  consciousness  of   as  to  mean  any  of  these,  or  all  of  mm 
the  past,  as  re]iorted,  and  with  that  of  his  contempor-   Before  making  this  endeavor  one  tmth  m        jb  ... 
aries,   having  faith  more  or  less  in  the  veracity  of    and  pronounc^.  Conscience,  as  a  ooncn 
either,  in  the  tnistworthiness  of  human  testimony,    or  fact,  cannot  be  found  to  be  merely  k  ji . 

The  utmost  success  that  can  ever  be  attained  in  the   in^,  or  a  mode  of  feeling ;  it  cannot  Im  a^, 
endeavor  to  penetrate  the  ore-historic  period  is  the   bein^  abstracted,  but  must  be  both.      r  M«ai«      var 
venturing  forth  of  an  hypotnesis,  which  must  undergo   vorcmg  knowing  and  feeling.     T      1 
the  trial  to  see  whether  it  can  be  adijusted  to  every-   make  the  abstraction  is  vain.     In  »t 
thin^  else  that  we  know.     To  attempt  to  discover  the   conscience,  then,  we  must  be  ore  v^  ,        ■ 

origin,   and  to  trace  the  develoi)ment  without   the   a  form  of  knowing,  a  mode       — 
clearest  and  fullest  analysis  and  description  of  the  de-   accompanied  by,  envelop* 
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Che  former  ^w  out  of  the  latter  it  never  loses  the  quiltal  or  condemnation.  So,  too,  if  the  norm  itself 
trace  of  its  birth.  be   imperfectly   or   wrongly   apprehended.      Kant*8 

After  all,  the  popular  use  of  the  term  may  be  the  ** conscience'*  is  thus  a  purely  su^ective  thing,  even 
wisest  and  truest,  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  though  the  moral  idea  or  law  be  objective  and  uni- 
lialye  notions  in  which  the  word  originated  :  therefore  versa! ;  and  not  to  *'err  "  means  only  to  be  true  to  its 
entitled  to  be  adopted  by  the  most  profoundly  thinking  subjectivity,  which,  however,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
philoeopher.  And  surelv  the  most  freouent  use  of  ment,  may  be  quite  other  than  the  objective  **con- 
the  term,  and  the  essential  element  impliea,  even  when  science  "  of  the  universe.  This  use  of  the  word  can 
it  is  used  in  a  looser  sense,  is  to  denote  that  mode  of  never  be  adjusted  to  popular  thinking,  and  it  is  not  a 
flool-activity  which  we  have  denominated  z-  that  is,  the  necessity  or  an  aid  for  pnilosophers  so  to  use  it 
•otive  process  of  comparing  the  action  aone  or  pro-  The  propensity  to  use  it  in  this  sense  is  to  be  found 
posed  with  the  norm  to  discover  whether  it  will  meet  among  all  intuitionalists  of  one  class  (those  who  hold 
the  test  of  conformity  to  its  requirements,  thus  to  form  good  to  be  a  simple  idea),  and  all  sentimentalists,  he- 
ft judgment  This  process  includes,  ot  course,  the  lievers  in  a  moral  sense^  whether  simple,  or  derived 
oompletest  possible  understanding  of  the  action  itself:  and  compound.  The  immediacy  of  most  moral  judg- 
(a)  m  its  purpose,  or  motive,  or  end ;  (6)  in  its  motive-  ments,  and  the  acknowledged  unerringness  of  many 
qnring,  that  is,  the  reason  why  such  a  purpose  is  set;  judgments,  strike  these  philosophers  so  forcibly  that 
(c)  in  its  tendency  or  results  so  far  as  they  can  be  this,  the  ready  word,  is  seized  to  indicate  and  express 
tnced,  and  (<?)  the  clearness  or  certainty  with  which  it;  and  hence  the  conviction  **  conscience  cannot  go 
■Qch  results  have  been  or  can  be  pcrceivea  by  the  doer,  wrong.  *  *  But  inasmuch  as  there  are  wrong  moral  ju(^- 
The  making  of  this  comparison  becomes  facile,  and  in-  ments  (which  even  these  philosophers  confess),  the 
creasingly  successful  from  habit ;  since,  thereby,  from  word  in  such  case  comes  to  be  insuiequate,  lacks  uni- 
frequent  and  constant  scrutiny  the  norm  itself,  the  versality  of  application ;  and  the  task  of  accounting 
Uw,  the  moral  ideal  is  by  degrees  illumined,  and  comes  for  such  judgments  is  for  them  more  difficult,  requir- 
to  be  more  clearly  and  mlly  understood.  in^  a  circuitous  phrascolo^,  than  for  other  classes  of 

If  consaence,  then^  be  used  to  denote  the  activity  philosophers — the  utilitanans,  or  those  rational  mor- 
of  the  soul  in  making  such  comparison  to  reach  a  alists  wno  hold  ^ood  to  be  a  complex  idea ;  who  there- 
judgment  therefrom,  it  would  seem  that  there  will  be  fore  are  rather  inclined  to  use  tne  word  in  the  sense 
many  degrees  of  ease  and  success  in  this  endeavor,  first  indicated. 

•rising  from  various  causes,  and  thus,  with  this  signi^  III.  To  give  here  the  exact  sense^  as  used  by  every, 
fteation,  it  will  be  true  that  conscience  may  be  trained,  even  distinguished,  author,  would  be  impossible  or  need- 
eoltured,  and  improved.  This  lej^timates  the  familial  less.  But  we  can  indicate  the  use  in  the  great  represent- 
vae  of  such  epithets  as  *'a  bbnd  conscience,"  "a  ative  systems,  as  modified  in  its  meaning  more  or  less. 
seared  conscience, '  \  *  *  a  dull  conscience, ' '  etc.  by  the  essential  peculiarities  of  such  system.    We  shall 

At  first  sight  this  might  be  taken  to  be  the  use  of  therefore  briefly  advert  to  (1)  the  system  which  holds 
the  word  bylCantwhen  he  calls  it  *' man's  practical  to  a  moral  sense  (Shaftesbury,  Ilutcheson) ;  (2)  the 
reason,^  which  does  in  all  circumstances  hold  before  system  of  instinct  (Adam  Smith) ;  (3)  the  autonomic 
liim  his  law  of  duty  in  order  to  absolve  or  condemn  system  of  Kant,  and  its  supplement  by  Fichte ;  (4) 

litionalism  (Price,  Calderwood, 
onism  (Hoboes,  Bcntham) ;  (6) 
[ill,  Sidgwick,  <?^  rt/.);   (7)  the 

.  — ^ — ..,...,. __^  .,    ^.    J ;    (8)    evolutionism    (Herbert 

by  Kant*8  other  words  shortly  following  :  '*An  erring  Spencer);  (9)  those  rational  systems  which  hold  good 
conscience  is  a  chimera,  ibr  although  in  the  objective  to  be  a  compound  idea^  and  give  various  definitions  of 
lucLnnent  whether  or  not  anjrthiug  be  a  duty,  man-  it  (Malebranche,  Jouffroy,  etal);  and  (10)  a  possible 
kind  may  very  easily  go  wron^,  yet.  subjectively,  eclectic  system  which  aims  to  detect,  prcser\'e,  and 
whether  I  have  compared  an  action  witn  my  practicjil  combine  the  elements  of  truth  in  each  and  all  of  the 
(here  judiciary)  reas4)n  for  the  behoof  of  such  objective  foregoing.  Besides  this  we  shall  advert  to  the  views 
judgment  does  not  admit  of  any  mistake  ;  and  if  there  of  certain  great  writers  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
were  any,  then  would  no  pmctieal  iudgment  have  been  modems,  and  to  the  modification  of  the  idea  expressed 

Eronounced.     He  who  knows  witnin  himself  that  he  by  the  word  in  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
as  conducted  himself  agreeably  to  conscience,  has      The  view  advocated  by  Shaftesbur>',  Hutcheson,  and 
done  fdl  that  can  be  demanded  of  him  relatively  to  othera,  the  phraseology  of  which  is  frequently  met 
guilt  or  innocence.     His  obligement  can  extend  only  with  in  unsystematic  writings,  which  holds  to  the  ez- 
to  the  illuminating  his  understanding  as  to  what  things  istence  of  a  special  sense,  called  the  moral  sense,  acting 
are  duty,  what  not     But  when  it  comes  to  the  act,  or  with  the  precision  and  unique  application  of  the  ph3rB- 
when  a  man  has  acted,  conscience  speaks  inevitably,   ical  senses,  may  and  does  call  this  sense,  or  its  activity. 
We  cannot  for  these  reasons  say  that  a  man  ought  to  by  the  name  coriscience.     Bishop  Butler  has  been  ac- 
obey  hiB  conscience ;  a  case  where  he  would  require  a  cused  of  holding  this  view,  but  it  is  easier  to  interpret 
supplemental  conscience  to  control,  and  take  cogniz-  his  language  as  implying  a  rational  solution.    The 
anoc  of  the  acts  of  the  first.     The  only  duty  there  is  system  of  Hume,  too,  which  is  a  compound  of  util- 
here  room  for  is  to  cultivate  one's  conscience,  and  to  itarianism  and  sentimentalism,  acknowledges  that  the 
anioken  the  attention  due  to  the  voice  of  a  man*s  in-   discovery  of  the  utility  of  an  action,  or  the  opposite, 
id  monitor."     In  all  this  the  word  seems  to  mean   appeals  to  a  particular  capacity  of  feeling  which  caq 
»]y  the  holding  up  the  standard  for  comparison,    thus  be  afi*ected  a^eably  or  disagreeably.     If  the 
oondemnin^  or  acquitting:  thereby.^  If,  however,    word  ** conscience"  is  used  under  any  of  these  83^3- 
tun  only  this,  as  before,  now  can  it  condemn  or   tems,  it  must  always  mean  the  sense  itself  as  a  capac- 
u  Jie  action  be  understood  ?    If  it  be  mis-   ity,  or  potentiality,  or  as  an  activity. 

vu,  i#Aen  conscience  may  go  wrong  in  its  ac-       If  the  reftitation  of  this  theory  of  a  moral  sense  be 
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acoejDted,  as  showing  that  good  and  evil  are  not  thus  of  the  solation.  Henoe  the  poKUe  or  — Mwing  inooQ. 
infallibly  detected,  and  that  differing  moral  judgments  sistoncy  in  his  use  of  the  word  "oonseiciioa  **  to  wti/k 
cannot  be  accounted  for  thereby,  of  course  the  oor-   we  have  referred  abova 

rectness  of  this  use  of  the  word  can  no  longer  be  Elchte  endeavored  to  supply  the  material  ]ffiiMi|d»  to 

inainUiined.  The  ease  and  quickness  with  which  the  Kantian  Ethic,  this  principle  being  the  aawatiua  «rf 
moral  judgments  are  formed  in  most  cases,  the  intense   endeavor  after  abeolnte  aetf-aependBnce^hflnee  aa  cad 

conviction  of  their  truth,  and  the  almost  universal  tobeapproMhedbyaniiifiiiiteprooMBL    %iit  thii  loob 

acquiescence  in  the  same,  indicating  both  a  uniform  like  the  denial  of  any  moral  OTgafdBin,  Beematliefiay 

standard  of  comparison  and  an  entire  agreement  in  extreme  of  individualism.    The  oonditiona  for  a  tne 

the  underHtanding  and  definition  of  the  action  iudged,  ethic  exist  not,  and  the  common  instinct  of  men  norik 

all  this  shows  that  a  habit  has  been  formed,  inherited,  from  this  absolutism  of  the  individual  aolgeei,  m  tk 

and  cultured,  of  judging  with  such  alertness  as  to  elude  very  contradiction  of  the  moral  idea.     Oomaeiaue  wUk 

the  ordinary  un philosophic,  or  even  the  philosophic,  him,  then,  would  be  the  immediate  feeling  of  hanaoiy 

consciousness ;   that  the  actual  process,  discoverable  between  the  natural  tendency  and  this  tendenqr  li 

by  natient  analysis,  has  been  supped  over,  and  the  absolute  freedom. 

wliole  state  or  activity  wearing  thus  the  appearance  of  The  system  of  pure  Intuitionalism,  whidi  «Mte 

spontaneity,  has  come  to  be  called  a  sense  m  action,  or  in  England  carefumr  formulated  by  Ridiaid  Priee,  Mt 

by  others  an  immediate  intuition.  illumined  by  Reid.  but  confnsedly  reattered  by  DapU 

The  above  criticism  will  apply  also  to  the  system  of  Stewart,  has  readied  its  clearest  expresnon  in  HvC 

Mackintosh,  who  differs  from  the  wnters  just  named  Heniy  Caldcrwood.   With  him  "^oonscienoe"  is^'tkl 

only  in  his  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  same  power  of  mind  by  which  moral  law  is  diaoovend  li 

moral  sense  or  conscience,  looking  upon  it  as  a  derived  each  individual  for  the  guidance  of  his  oondnct"  .  . . 

and  secondan'  sense,  the  result  of  the  association  and  ^'  In  discovering  to  us  truth  it  is  seen  to  be  a  cogailiaB 

mutual  modification  of  many  attractions  and  aversions,  or  intellectual  power.    Either  it  does  not  disoeni  tratk, 

The  system  of  Adam  Smith  seizes  the  altruistic  in-  or  if  it  does,  it  is  not  a  form  of  feeling  or  combiaatioi 

stinct,  sympathy,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  in  judg-  of  feelings  or  affections  or  emotions  ordesireBL'*  Tks, 

ing  the  conduct  of  others  we  are  governed  by  a  pre-  in  discovering^  law,  ^^^it  has  authority  ovisr  aU  ockr 

ponderance  of  sympathy ;  and  that  m  judging  our  own  springs  of  activity  within  us.*'  .  .  .   ^^Firom  its  na 

conduct  we  hypostatise  the  common  sympathy,  as  that  nature  it  cannot  lie  educated. "     Now  this  laogiuge  oi 

of  an  impartial  spectator,  who  thus  judges,  and  ac-  Caldcrwood.  though  seeming^  precise,   yet  may  bt 

ouits  or  condemns  us.   Co/z^oibtcf,  with  him,  then,  is  the  thought  to  be  otherwise,  provided  the  correctMSof 

reeling  of  sympathy,  in  minimum  or  in  over]>lus,  thus  our  analjrsis  in  the  earl^  part  of  this  artide  be  al- 

fortified  by  the  general  sympathy.    The  cous])icuous  mitted.    At  one  time  his  W'Mrds  seem  to  make  coa- 

fact  that  we  sometimes  judge  an  action  to  be  right  or  science  identical  with  the  intuition  of  the  ciiterioB, 

wrong  when  the  general  sympathy  is  entirely  the  other  standard,  moral  idea,  which  we  named  proviakwi|y, 

way,  shows  that  Smith  has  overlooked  the  true  crite-  x.     In  asserting,  however,  that  it  has  authority,  wUn 

rion,  and  that  the  system  docs  not  give  a  correct  ac-  authoiitv  may  be  recognized,  he  seems  to  be  ueooar 

count  of  moral  experiences,  and,  therefore,  our  tenn  tent  witn  his  other  a^rtion  that  it  is  not  a  fim  of 

*' conscience"  cannot  be  legitimately  applied  to  any  feeling,  for  the  recognition  of  such  moral  law oootuN 

such  phantasmal  process;  nevertheless,  had  Smitli  within  itself  oompiacenQV^  satisfaction.     The  mis- 

pushed  his  examination  somewhat  deeper,  and  scru-  ment  cannot  escape  from  this  transfused  fedfinc.    wn 

tinized  more  closely  this  wonderful  fact  of  sympathy,  this   omission   rectified,  however,   the  wora   ^^ooi- 

and  discovered  that  it  implies  the  organic  unity  of  the  science  "  would  be  used  to  indicate  an  acknowkdgri 

human  race,  and  in  a  lower  sense,  but  one  no  less  real,  fact  or  experience,  and  such  use  would  not  fas,  lai 

the  unity  of  all  animal  life,  he  might  have  reached  an  could  not  be,  false. 

important  and  essential  element  of  the  ultimate  and  With  this  claE»  of  philosophers,  as  with  the 

eclectic  s>^tem  of  ethics  :  a  sort  of  mediating  principle  lievers  in  a  moral  sense,  it  seems  so  \    f-e* 

between  utilitarian  and  intuitionalist  schemes.  men  know  so  certainly  that  some  dispom           mm 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  function  of  con-  are  wron^,  and  certain  otheis  lAffit^  tuaM.  J       nan 

science;  as  given  by  Kant,  which  consists  in  holding  up  justified  in  asserting  that  "^consoienoe,  fri                r 

the  Categorical  Imperative,  the  Will's  own  legislative  nature,  cannot  be  ^uoated"     But  the 

and  judiciary  norm.     But  if,  as  his  critics  assert,  this  (luite  as  well  convinced,  and  another  d        Ji 

is  a  form  without  content,  and  we  are  still  left  without  alists  is  also  convinced,  that  such  i      Ova 

the  means  of  making  absolutely  tnistworthy  moral  so  easUy  and  infiEdliblv  made ;  aim                            r 

judgments,  the  function  of  consctmce  Ls  too  much   ment  might  be  reached  in  affirming         &  «jf ^ 

narrowed,  and  we  insist  upon  having  the  word  for  acter,  disposition  and  activity  in  a  per 

other  and  more  valuable  and  indispensable  use.     All  would  be  right,  would  meet  the  i     no'      vf 

this  does  nut  ignore  the  important  ser\'icc  done  to  heart,  would  be  aociuiesced  in  hy  tuv 

moral  philosophy  by  Kant,  wnich  consisted  in  giving,  judgment,  which  in  that  case  wi      a  i 

even  in  its  autonomic  form,  a  kind  of  objectivity  to  with  the  aosthetic  emotion ;  y^  uiat  w 

the  moral  idea,  making  it  to  be  something  more  than  the  mixed  and  imperfect  state  are  sor 

a  means  to  the  end  of  individual  happiness,  making  it  ment  of  them  trustworthy  can  be  fi> 

an  end  ^xr  se.     Thus  with  him  it  oecomes  the  pre-  are    fully  and   unmistekiiMy^  aoqna 

supposition  and  basis  of  all  speculation  upon  the  super-  motives  and  their  motive-spri     .1      •«     11 

sensuous,  and  hence  also  ot  rational  religion.     With  trace  their  consequences,  and  i             b 

him  the  universal  validity  of  the  moral  law  became  unerring  judgment  of  every 

the  formal  principle  of  morality.     Its  material  princi-  daimed   for   conscience  is  1 

Sle,  the  exhaustive  content  of  the  moral  idea  itself,  he  Therefore  it  may  be  ai        m 

id  not  set  forth,  though  hovering  always  on  the  edge  use  the  word  in  the  s         1 
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tlut  it  oan  liaye  universal  application  and  true  validity  is  evident,  however,  that  this  oonsoience  thus  formed 
and  olgectivity  only  under  me  presupposition  that  we  in  childhood  cannot  continue  to  meet  the  test  of 
are  or  can  become  perfectly  aoguainted  with  the  char-  matured  knowledge,  unless  it  appears  that  the  au- 
aoter  of  Uie  action,  and  also  with  the  requirements  of  thority  is  wisely  usea,  and  does  subserve  the  general 
(he  norm.  The  system  which  prefers  this  use  of  the  welfare.  And  thus,  to  be  logically  self-consistent,  this 
word  does  not  furnish  mankind  with  what  they  want  theory  must  merge  into  or  be  supplemented  by  the 
most,  an  unfailing  rule  of  action.  Perhaps  no  system  utilitarian,  and  is  liabje  to  the  same  criticism.  How- 
can  supply  this.  But  that  one  is  preferable  which  ever,  this  endeavor  of  Prof.  Bain  to  show  the  lise  and 
does  not  leave  us  in  a  fixed  and  helpless  state,  some-  growth  of  the  moral  intelligence  contains  important 
times  searching  after  intuitions  which  do  not  come,  truth.  That  the  existence  of  authority  external  to  us 
or  ^eir  phantasms  which  deceive  us ;  but  shows  us  docs  afford  the  stimulus  of  the  young  mind  to  examine 
some  mode  of  approximation  towards  the  perfect  the  moral  idea  within  itself,  to  make  its  outlines  start 
knowledge  whioh  still  eludes  us,  and  makes  applied  into  light  and  dis]>]ay  their  ramifications ;  that  this  is 
morality  a  work  of  progressive  induction  rather  than  the  way  not  only  that  everv  child  lias  been  educated, 
of  precise  d^uction.  but  the  way  in  which  the  human  race  has  been  edu- 
^Aiisistbe  claim  and  the  endeavor  both  of  utilita-  caied,  is  precisely  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
mns  of  the  altruistic  kind  and  of  the  other  class  of  tian  Scriptures,  and  the  key  to  understand  their  pro- 
intoitionalists.      Not  all  utilitarian  writers  have  beci^  gressive  moral  utterances. 

careful  in  the  use  of  the  word.     Some  have  been  quite      The  theory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  very  subtle 

iriltiiig  to  use  the  phrase  ''moral  sense/'   meaning  and  very  ambitious,  and  is  woven  into  his  general 

iliere&  a  form  of  feeling,  which  may  be  called  rever-  pliilosophy  of  evolution.     In  the  early  periods  of  the 

enoe  ror  moral  distinctions  or  for  one  alternative  of  lustor}'  of  the  human'  race  the  discover^'  of  the  benefi- 

the  same,   acquired  from    foregone   experiences  of  cial  effects  or  mischievous  results  of  certain  acts,  to 

vtility.    Sometimes  the  pain-giving  power  of  conscience  one's  self  immediately,  or  to  others  immediately,  and 

liM  been  recognized,  and  made  tne  prominent  thing  thus  to  one's  self  mediately,  generates  habits  of  doing 

ta  its  definition  and  use.     Utilitarians  are  verv  little  or  avoiding  such  acts,  of  seeking  or  shunning  oppor- 

giyen  to  use  the  word  to  indicate  any  kind  of  knowl-  tunities  of  doing  them.     The  accompan>nng  fcclingof 

•dge^  or  any  form  of  knowing.     The  discovery  that  attraction  or  repulsion  grows  stronger  by  use.    The . 

certain  actions  in  their  results  are  pain-  or  pleasure-  habit  and  the  feeling  are  transmitted  to  the  succeeding 

^ving.  and  therefore  that  prudence  counsels  or  warns,  generations,  acquiring  minute  and  incessant  modifica- 

IB  not  Dv  them  called  ''conscience."    The  word  "obli-  tions,  till  all  memory  of  its  origin  is  lost;  and  the 

'on,    which  implies  a  hw  superimposed  and  made  man  comes  to  think  that  this  thing  is  to  be  done,  and 


to  a  superimposed  law,  but  to  mean  a  feeling  of  content  trace,  till  it  attempts  by  difficult  and  almost  hopeless 
or  diaoontent  with  the  actual  as  oomparea  with  some  thought  to  recover  its  obliterated  history. 
ideal  or  state  desirable  for  the  inoi^'lual,  or  the  Though  this  theory  cannot  be  proven,  it  may  be 
oommunityj  or  mankind  in  general,  which  has  been  set  made  probable.  It  may  'be  acce{)tcd  as  nypotheti<»l 
np  as  possible  to  be  attained.  This  will  be  the  cus-  histonr  without  misgivings.  But  it  is  not  exhaustive, 
tomary  use  of  the  word  in  both  forms  of  hedonisni.  it  will  not  account  for  all  of  our  moral  experience. 
The  use  of  the  word,  then,  will  be  correct  so  far  as  it  This  possible  evolution  may  have  served  the  same  pur- 
goes.  Its  inadequacy  still  arises  from  the  grave  fault  pose  exactly  as  Prof  Bain's  "education."  It  has 
of  most'  utilitarians  in  misapprehending  the  norm,  been  the  occasion,  and  has  furnished  the  stimulus  to 
Hence  the  system  which  relies  upon  its  ability  to  trace  the  infant  human  race  to  look  within.  It  has  made  it 
the  consequences  of  actions  in  order  to  discover  their  sure  that  actions  are  not  indifferent,  and  caused  it  to 
moral  quality,  finding  that  in  the  search  it  soon  plunges  betake  itself  to  the  task  of  introspection  in  order  to 
into  du'kness,  confesses  that  it  cannot  supply  an  ade-  discover  what  kind  of  actions,  ana  what  dispositions 
qnate  guide  for  human  conduct,  which  must  still  or  character  will  meet  its  ultimate  approval  The 
sfcamble  on,  often  in  the  gloom.  soul  has  found  itself  possessed  of  egoistic  and  altruistic 

With  Prof  Bain,  conscience  is  a  power  gradually  instincts.  Life  requires  that  th^  shall  be  mediated 
manifesting  itself  in  the  individual  consciousness  from  somehow,  reconciled,  and  harmonized.  This  can  only 
ohservation  of  the  government  without  us,  parental,  be  done  by  comparison  with  a  represented  state  or  con- 
crril,  rdigious.  The  fear  of  encountering  pain,  the  dition.  carried  as  far  into  the  future  as  the  intelligence 
desire  to  win  complacency  and  kindness  from  those  will  allow,  and  which  owes  its  birth  to  ima^nation : 
having  power  over  us,  is  at  length  supplemented  by  the  that  is,  to  the  soul's  self,  kindled  to  the  fullest  intensity 
difloovery  of  the  voung  mina  that  the  punishments  of  its  power,  and  transftising  itself  into  that  ideal 
and  rewards  of  those  in  authority  are  oestowed  or  state  which  can  alone  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of 
threatened  wisely  and  for  ends  subserving  the  general  being,  intellectual,  phvsical,  ethical,  and,  in  the  har- 
welfiu^  ;  and  thus  the  child  acquires  not  onlv  a  stand-  mony  of  all,  sestheticaL 

aid  of  comparison,  but  the  feeling  of  dread  or  satis-  Even  under  this  derivative  theory  of  morality,  then, 
ftction.  Tnis  intelligence,  thus  gradually  expanding,  the  word  ''consdenoe**  can  be  le^timately  used  to 
wUla  the  accompanying  feeling,  is  "conscience."    li  indicate  correspondence  or  contradiction  of  an  action 
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with  the  preoonoeived  norm,  the  imagined  ideal  state,  ing,  and  many-dded  experience  will. 

But,  alas,  the   ideal  state  that  hovers  before  Mr.  totality  or  in  one  of  its  eaBoatul  elemea 

Spencer's  vision,   of  improved  and  harmonized  in-  be  oilled  bv  the  name — ^'coiMcienoe." 

stmctfl,  is  impossible  in  this  world  of  tempests  and  lY.  To  know  the  exact  sense  in  whidi  tlus  inxd,  m 

agonies.     Hence  the  endeavor  to  contemplate  some^  its  equivalent,  has  been  used  by  every  notable  pUw- 


thing  so  shadowy,  to  which  the  onward  march  of  pher,  from  Socrates  and  bis  predeoeflson  dmwuwMrLji 

necessity,  of  molecular  action,  is  carrying  us,  leaves  us  would  be  necessary  to  reprodnoe  tlior  thooglit    Wt 

in  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind ;  and  we  cannot  help  can  only  mention  afewiepresentatiyenameBtoin&tte 

thinking  that  it  is  the  grimmest  of  self-mockeries  to  such  actual  variations  of  thought  m  have  eornqNal- 

think  that  we  are  free,  when  we  are  not,  and  to  take  ing  uses  of  the  word. 

any  pains  in  the  matter.  In  Socrates  we  find  a  number  of  monl  mles,  with 

While  the  one  class  of  intuitionalists  who  hold  the  no  attempt  to  exhibit  their  unity.     MoraUtjooHif 

idea  of  aood  to  be  simple  show  a  preference  to  use  in   subordinating  the  apnai^^  to  tke   imtaooaL  tad 

the  word  '"conscience"  to  indicate  the  sours  posses-  a>tiscience  would  be  the  iacnlty  deteqtinx  theaogni 

sion  of  a  norm,  and  the  inevitable  approbation  or  con-  of  subordination.    His  ideal  standard  iatnat  oft  wefr 

demnation  of  an  action  resulting  from  the  comparison ;  ordered  civil  state,  and  is  lacking  in  oniTersalislie 

the  other  class,  who  hold  ^^xxY  to  be  a  complex  idea,  ceptions.     With   Hato,  virtue  means  both     ' 

giving  various  definitions  ^Wollaston,  Clark,  Montcs-  ^nd  strength,  and  shows  itself  in  these,  and  in  nm- 

(juieu,  Malebrancbe,  Wuli,  Jouffroy,  et  al)  show  a  ness,  temperance,  and  justness.      It  requires  fiir  ill 

disposition  to  use  it  to  mean  the  process  of  compari-  field^  however,  the  community  life,  the  state.    Oi^ii 

son  of  the  action  with  the  norm,  where  the  approbation  a  citizen,  and  as  contributing  ip  the  perfection  of  tUi 

or  condemnation,  though  sure,  and  having  authority,  orj^anissed  machine,  can  the  individual  realixe  true  nr- 

yet  is  not  unerring,  but  maybe  siLSceptible  of  all  de-  ality.   Thus  the  lower  daases  cannot  be  A^Vvdefelopei 

grccs,  and  various  kinds  of  improvement.     It  is  not  They  exist  only  for  those  above  them.     Puto^ssntoi 

necessary  to  criticise  the  various  attempts  at  explana-  docs  not  do  justice  to  the  category  of  the  '   **    '   ' 


tion  of  the  moral  idea  given  by  these  authors ;  the  and  his  ethic  is  devoid  of  uniyersalistio  oonoepCiQBi, 

definition  of  conscience  we  have  given  will  bold  good  and  what  we  call  moral  obligation  is  not  oompruedk 

for  any  or  all  of  them.  it.     With  him,  conscience  must  mean  the  ftcakf 

An  ethical  system  is  possible  and  to  be  desired  which  detecting  correspondence  of  action  and  ehazaettfTOk 

shall    bring   together   into  a  consistent   whole    the  his  definition  of  true  wisdom  and  virtue. 

ineffaceable  as()cct  of  truth,  the  imperishable  element  The  idea  of  the  state,  of  the  monl  community  Efe 

in  each  of  these  systems  we  have  brought  up  for  brief  appears  again  in  Aristotle,  and  is  still  more  profiwwfr 

inspection,  and  which  has  giwv.n  to  it  its  vitality.     It  treated.    There  is  no  reooffnition  of  humani^  m  a 

may  seem  straiige  that  the  human  intellect  has  not  moral  whole.     Virtue  is  bojI  to  be  had  bgr  the  free 

succeeded  yet  in  doing  this,  though  haunted  by  a  citizen   alone.      There   is,   however,    in    Aristode  i 

sense  of  its  possibility.     Were  the  task  accomplished,  clearer  recognition  of  moral  freedom  than  in  Socmei 

it  would  still  be  a  question  whether  to  retain  the  use  or  Plato ;  hence,  that  knowledge  and  practioe  do  Ml 

of  the  wonl  /'conscience,"  or  to  reject  it  with  Rothe ;  always  ffo  together.    The  fkcts  of  dereUcdon, 

and,  if  retaining  it,  to  what  mode  of  consciousness  tion,  ana  con£mnation  would,  therefore^  reeeivt^ 

strictly,  consistently,  and  uniformly  to  apply  it     Per-   emphasis,  and  this  function  of  conscience  he 

ha])s  the  safest  and  wisest  course  is  to  use  the  word  to  cleariy  seen^  and  somewhat  more  dwelt  upon.  With 
indicate  the  intelligence  displayed  in  comparing  an  the  Grreeks  m  general,  however,  even  in  the  most  idnl 
action  with  an  ideal  standard,  together  with  the  systems^  morality  is  the  product  of  a  wise  and  ntioBd 
accomDanying  feeling,  of  complacency  or  its  opposite,  (»dculation,  thus  a  form  of  utilitarianisn^and  someday 
elicitea  by  the  comparison.  This  ideal  exists.  The  quite  other  than  the  Kantian  ethics.  V ery  litlle  Mraa 
endeavor  to  account  for  its  origin  and  development  ]b  laid  upon  the  judiciary  function  of  cooaoieDoe,  fir 
has  ffiven  rise  to  such  schemes  as  those  of  Adam  the  reason  that  the  sense  of  sin,  of  moral  disoorfiiMe 
Smith,  and  Bain,  and  Spencer.  The  ende«avor  to  was  not  deep,  and  hence  the  fedinga  arising  thoe- 
account  for  the  immediac>;  of  its  apprehension  has  from,  though  existing,  and  not  entirely  eztingunhsfale, 
given  rise  to  pure  intuitionalism,  and  the  notion  yet  were  weak,  and  not  distressingly  painful 
of  a  moral  sense.  The  endeavor  to  analyze  the  In  Enicurism,  with  its  tendency  to  the  extenuL  te 
ideal  itself  gives  rise  to  utilitarianism.  The  success  an  ideal  of  ioyous  voluptuousness,  and  in  Stciiiii 
of  this  endeavor  has  not  been  recognized,  the  analysis  with  its  tendency  inward,  its  pride  and  intense  self- 
is  thought  to  be  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  prob-  satisfaction,  its  ideal  of  Bj)iritiial  straigtli,  of  eoans, 
ably  beoiiuse  for  the  most  part  utilitarianism  has  been  conncience  would  vary  in  its  signification  aoeoidiiH||f ; 
fettered  or  blinded  by  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  and  a  man's  failure  to  reach  the  one  end  or  theoAer. 
empiricism.  would  inspire  in  the  one  way  of  thinking  ptl^,  in  thi 

The  idea  of  the  good,  the  attitude  of  the  reason  other  contempt;  and  the  work  of  oonsoienoe  wovU  he 

towards  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  ohligntion,  still  narrowed  down  to  this.    Both  systems  are  rtill  eii$ 

awaits  analysis  aiiu  reconciliation  with  the  ultimate  forms  of  selfishness, 

philosophy,  with  the  Ideal  Realism  which  is  gradually  AH  the  functions  of  conscience,  and  all  the 


more  and  more   distinctly  before   us   for   intensest  a  positive,  objective,  hi^ricallv  revealed  law, 

scrutiny  the  unioue  experience,  called  moral,  which  no  parents  set  forth  to  their  children,  and   ia  aisdni^r 

ehilosophy  has  been  aole  to  think  away.    Whatever  adapted  to  their  advancii^  intelligeiloe.  stiu  then  ■ 

e  the  result  of  this  scrutiny,  that  complex,  far-reach-  taken  for  granted  all  the  while  its  ooincmDoe  with  ths 
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inward  norm,  and  no  contradiction  between  the  same  is  not  only  to  reveal  the  moral  idea  as  law,  but  also  to 
thought  possible.  Strictly  and  scientifically  speaking,  judge  of  actions  as  conformed  to  it,  and  laying  great 
conduct  and  character  are  moral^iAj  as  thc^  are  com-  stress  on  the  emotions  which  mav  accompany  it,  wnich 
pared  with  the  inner  norm.  Their  relation  to  the  may  become  something  i)owerM  and  femtu. 
outvwdly  propounded  law  is  more  correctly  termed  Compte  bases  his  ethical  theory  uj)on  the  idea  of 
rdiaious;  as  coming  under  the  same  head  with  ceremo-  the  family,  the  true  social  unit,  and  it  is  not  a  theory 
nial  observances  prescribed  b^  positive  enactments,  of  personal  conduct  according  to  which  each  individual 
th^  are  part  of  a  cultus ;  which,  however,  may  be  a  is  a  separate  &u^r.  But  as  actions  originate  with  the 
means  to  an  end  properly  moral.  Conscience,  then,  in  individual,  there  must  be  a  law  of  such  personal  action. 
jjewish  ethics,  may  and  does  usually  mean  religious  We  find  in  Compte  much  morality,  but  no  moral  phi* 
ocmscienoe^  the  intelligence  contemplating  the  relation  losophy.  With  him,  however,  conscience  would  mean 
of  the  action  to  the  external  law.  the  agreement  or  disa^ement  of  actions  with  the 

In  Christianity  the  absolute  coalescence  of  morality  rationalized  social  sentiment  Thus^  in  spite  of  his 
and  rdigion  is  proclaimed ;  which,  however,  does  not  denial  of  "introspection,"  and  disclaimer  of  the  need 
mean  that  the  first  exhausts  the  significance  of  the  of  a  {psychology,  the  final  reference  is  to  the  ac(}uies* 
second,  but  that  it  finds  its  ground  m  it  The  New  cence  in  the  aesthetic  demand,  for  which  this  rational- 
Testament  writings  contain  an  ethic  so  profound  that  ized  social  sentiment  is  only  another  name.  Thus  the 
all  the  labors  of  Christian  moral  philosophers  have  clear  truth  peers  up  and  shows  its  face  under  the 
been  needed  for  its  display  and  elucidation,  and  the  olcwidy  verbiage  of  any  or  all  systems.  (j.  8.  K.) 
Tindication  of  its  absolute  rationality.  If  the  result  CONSCIENCE,  Hendrik,  (1812-1883),  a  BeWan 
of  human  labor  in  pure  ethical  science  shall  succeed  in  novelist  and  poet,  bom  at  Antwero,  Dec.  3, 1812.  His 
exhibiting  the  identity  of  the  ultimate  moral  theor>'  or  father  was  a  Frenchman,  who,  after  long  employment 
solution,  comprising  all  its  facts  and  implications,  with  »»  naval  affairs  under  the  First  Empire,  had  removed 
that  which  underiies  the  Christian  consciousness,  it  *?  Antwerp,  where  he  became  a  speculator  or  trader  m 
will  be  proof  that  the  highest  achievements  of  human  t^e  construction  and  purcOiase  of  ships.  Conscience 
intellect  were  by  Christianity  anticij)atcd,  and  thus  received  very  httle  care  and  education  m  early  life,  but 
men  be  led  to  conclude  afresh,  and  on  pi-ofounder  ^jjs  a  «:reat  reader,  and  became  an  instructor  at  the  age 
grounds  than  ever,  that  it  is  a  revelation  indeed.  of  seventeen.     Immediately  after  the  Bel^nan  revolu- 

The  labors  of  Bishop  Butler  in  moral  science  deserve  \^^^  ^^  l^^O  he  enlisted  m  the  army,  and  was  soon 
liigh  commendation.  Under  other  names  his  investi-  Known  as  the  soldier-poet,  his  patriotic  songs,  wntten 
gallon  goes  to  establish,  by  careful  obser\'ation,  the  *°  ^rench,  being  on  every  tongue.  He  rc^  to  the 
^predisposition  to  good"  and  the  '^bias  to  evil"  in  f^^  of  sergeant-miy or,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
human  nature,— the  conclusion  reached  by  Kant,— and  *»  ^^36.  His  father,  incited  by  an  unkind  stepmother, 
his  definition  of  *  ^  conscience  "  is  coincident  with  that  ^J^^\^^  '^^  very  harshly,  and,  thus  estranged  from  his 
we  have  approved  above,  **a  principle  of  reflection  in  [^milv,  it  was  with  difficultv  that  he  could  fam  his 
men,  whereby  they  distinguish  between,  approve  and  ^^<*-  He  was  obliged  to  take  whatever  work  he  could 
disapprove  their  own  ax.'tions,"  which  alone  should  get,  and  was  at  different  ^mes  and  m  rapid  succession 
cause  him  to  be  reckoned  among  rational  moral  philos-  ^ener  s  boy,  register  ot  an  art-academy,  employe  in 
ophers,  and  not  among  sentimentalists ;  for  his  use  of  ^^  department  of  archives— anything  for  a  livelihood. 
the  phrase,  ^*a  principle  of  reflection,^'  implies  a  ra-  "^  1845  fortune  seenied  to  smile  on  him;  ho  waf 
tionid  standard  of  comparison.  He  did  not,  however,  appomted  assistant  professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent 
aet  himself  to  analyze  the  moral  idea,  nor  to  investi-  ?nd  tutor  to  the  chUdren  of  King  Leopold  in  the  Flem- 
gate  its  origin,  or  the  mmlus  of  its  develooment.  ™  language  and  Uterature.     A  httle  later  he  was  com- 

It  is  hwd  to  find  a  system  of  ethics  in  iKgel.  Free-  niissioncr  of  the  arrondissement  of  Courtrai.  IncidenI 
dom  and  necessity  are,  indeed,  different  aspects  of  a  •?  ^he  Belgian  revolution  there  had  been  a  growing  de- 
concrete  whole,  but  with  him  self-determination  is  so  f."^  ^^"^  scholars  to  restore  or  reconstaute  a  Belgian 
thought  as  to  appear  rather  self-nec-essitation  than  what  hterature,  which,  m  union  with  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  ordinarily  (ill /r(?«Zow;  whereas  most  moral  philos-  should  be  opposed  to  trench  ideas  and  the  hbre-penr 
ophers  hold  to  the  naive  sense  of  the  latter  word  as  f?*^*  ?/  the  eighteenth  century.  Conscience  devoted 
a  primary  of  thought,  and  therefore  not  to  be  aban-  Jumself  to  this  service,  and  saw  m  it  the  restoration  of 
doned  Yet,  in  holding  that  in  the  famUy  and  the  ^^^i^^^'^jf-fc^.^^u  f^-'^^^o^  ^'®  first  imoortant 
state  human  personality  rises  into  higher  dfefinitions,  ^.''^»  ;>^7}f?^  *^,  ^^^^}  ^^.  ^^Vl  ^¥.  ^'^  ^f^'l  ^^ 
we  have  in  Hegel  the  material  principle  of  altruistic  ^\r?^f  ( .  I"  .^et  wonder  jaer  ).  It  presents  in  a 
moraUtar  impUed.  though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  fpuited  senes  pictures  of  the  fomer  dayswhen  Spanish 
that  he  took  the  feirther  step  of  regarding  the  Ch^h,  ^^^^  was  confront^  and  resisted  by  Blemish  danng 
the  troe  ethical  commonwealth,  whose  very  idea  is  and  love  of  liberty.  Somewhat  crude  in  its  handling  as 
univereaHty,  as  alone  affording  the  ultimate  definition  *  first  effort,  it  was  well  received  by  the  public,  but  m- 
and  reach  of  personality.  Hegel  seems  to  use  the  f««^  the  anger  of  his  fatW,  who  did  not  wish  him 
word  "conscience"  as  the  faculty  detecting  contradio-  ^  piwBue  a  literary  career.  The  estrangement  was  now 
tbn  to  the  principle  of  abstract  right,  which  is,  the  co^^Plete,  and  he  was  m  very  straitened  circumstances 
asBerdon  of  one's  own  personality  and  respect  to  the  ^¥U'  through  the  agency  of  his  friend  Wappere,  a 
personaUty  of  others ;  hence  shows  itself  at  the  ap-  P^^?*^'^'  ^  received,  a  small  grant  from  the  king  which 
pwranoe  of  the  Bad;  a  use  easily  adjusted  to  the  enabled  him  te  continue  his  literary  work.  In  the  same 
adOT)ted  definition.  jrear  (1837)  hepubhshedPAan  torn,  a  volume  oontaiiH 

Gouflin  and  Jouffrov  use  the  word  in  th«  flense  wn  i^g  Flemish  poems  and  legends.  In  1838  appeared 
ha^^eiT    •^^'^^^^  tnewom  m  tne  sense  we   ^'X^i^ib/i  o/Pfaw^*("LeuwvanVlandern»*U^ 

McOish  treats  the  subject  of  Conscience  with  great  ^^istory  of  that  Robert  de  Bethune  who  resisted  Philippe 
Tiaor  name  the  word  however  in  a  larger  sense  than  le  Bel  of  France  and  succeeded  m  establishing  his  newer 
m  hkve  indicated  as'  preferable,  makiii  its  function  as  ci^unt  of  Flanders.     Having  thus  laid  the  foundation 
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ot  flemish  claims  in  historv,  Conscience  employed  his  lesponding  more  exactly  to  the  etymoki^ed 
pen  in  portraying  more  moacm  times.    His  aescriptive  of  the  word  itadf.    ISie  woid 
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In  1845  appeared  his  History  of  Belffium,  written  from  templation  or  inveetigatkm  of  ai^  oloect,  and  Hbm  d 

the  ancient  chronicles.     In  1846  he  wrote  Hugo  d^  my  thoughts  and  peroeptioiiawin  be  rdatod  to  aadw 

Oraenhoveny  Quiniin  Matsys,  and  Some  Pages  from  geated  bj  the  objeot  -The  oonackyaa  atale  wiD  rt3  m 

the  Book  of  Nature;  in  1849,  Jacques  de  Artevdde;  in  present  m  form,  bat  rednoed  to  a  mimmnm  in  iiMMiti 

1851,  Rosa^  tJie  Blind  Girl.    As  all  these  are  in  the  But  now,  by  a  distinct  act  of  Tcflectiop,  I  ma^  beooM 

Flemish  language,  and  are  considered  as  protests  against  expressly  aware  that  /am  having  the  aforeaaid  tlio^|}rii 

the  French,  while  the^  were  at  once  translated  into  and  reflecdons,  that  they  are  all  my  mental  poaenoii^ 

English,  German,  Danish,  and  Italian,  it  was  not  till  that  they  all  cohere  or  are  aaHOciated  in  one  fidd  of  i^ 

very  lately  that  they  have  appeared  in  French  versioDS.  ing  mental  vision  which  is  exdnaiYely  iny  own.   Ik 

In  1858  his  Mf moires  were  published  in  the  Reirne  con-  express  form  and  nature  of  my  knoimdge  will  novk 

temporaine.    Among  his  latest  works  were  The  Road  consdom.    It  will  be  a  knowled^  whose  olyect  ii  lb 

to  Fortune  (1870),  The  Lost  Glove  {Jl^T2),  The  Pale  thoughts  and  perceptions  which  inet  befim  engaged il 

Young  Woman  {\^12)^The  Blue  Mouse  (1874),  The  my  attenUon,  togetner  with  the  knowledge  of  tMirk 

Substitute  (1875).    Not  only  in  his  avowed  histories,  mg  livingly  united  in  (me  nund^or  "ormaniiww^" 

but  in  many  of  his  novels,  he  was  an  historian,  so  that  which  is  exclusively  my  own.  ^  Hiie  act  of  knovladglii 

whoever  would  read  the  history  of  Flanders  must  have  an  act  of  consciousness.    This  act  is  at  onoe  ttnam 

recourse,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  varied  and  patriotio  and  objective.    ConscioiiBneaB  aa  a  alofe  lepreaentik « 

works  of  Henri  Conscience.    He  died  at  Pans,  Sept  above  indicated,  the  aspect  of  omty  in  the  nnhqieitr 

11,  1883.  (h.  0.)  of  particular  internal  states.     In  tiie  act  of  oomawi 

CONSCIOUSNESS  is  the  name  of  an  inward  state  ness  this  unitjr,  in  the  fonn  of  a  coffnitiye  aotiTitr,ii 

and  of  an  inward  activity.    It  is  the  condition  of  all  aware  both  of  itself  (reflexively)  and  (olgectiTi^r) « Ai 

other  inward  states  and  activities,  and  is  inseparable  particular  states  or  acta  whioh  are  compiehendeawiAii 

from  them  except  in  abstraction.    There  are  no  feel-  it.    It  is  at  onoe  self-conaoioiijsneaB,  or  aoldeotife  eoa- 

ings  or  perceptions  which  are  not  conscious  feelings  and  sciousness,  and  objective  conacioasneaBi 
perceptions.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of      The  theory  of  oonseiousneaa  ia  of  deciaive  importaBBi 

their  possessing:  the  attribute  or  consciousness  that  they  for  the  theoiy  of  knowledge,  and  so  fiir  the  theoiy  rf 

become  real  feelings  and  perceptions.    Consciousness,  as  Being  (ontolo^,  the  seienoe  of  the  real  olgeet  of  nov- 

a  state,  is  thus  the  common  attribute  of  all  particular  ledge}.    In  this  relation  the  conception  and  the  theoy 

internal  states,  but  is  to  be  completely  identified  with  of  consciousness  are  especiaUy  a  modem  growth   Be 

none  of  them.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  con-  tenden^  of  nominalistio  aenaationaliam — noCablf  ii 

sciousness  except  in  and  through  particular  internal  Great  ^oritain — ^has  been  to  regard  oooacioaaneai  oeh- 

statcs.    Consciousness  is  therefore  the  common  state  of  sively  as  a  state,  or  rathw  as  ont]^  a  name  finr  the  inde^ 

all  internal  states.    It  is  with  reference  to  them,  as  the  inite  sum-total  of  aU  individual  internal  atatea    Ilia 

one  in  the  many.    Such  a  relation  is,  and  can  only  be,  viewed,  it  is  like  a  moving  panorama,  which  rercdl 

ideal  and  organic.    And,  like  all  organic  relations^  it  can  itself  and  nothing  more.    Hie  real  olneot  of  knoirie4p 

exist  in  the  form  of  a  state  only  as  the  result  of  a  sus-  (especially  the  '*  external  worid'*)  uia  the  real  ad^ 

tained  process,  by  which  its  existence  is  actively  mainr  of  Knowledge  (the  Ego  or  Self,  or  knowing  mind)  M 

lained.  in  this  way  oeyond  knowledge,  and  the  reaohing  pU- 

Considered,  now,  purely  as  a  ^te,  and  without  ref-  osophical  doctrine  is  Subjective  or  Sceptical  Tdialim. 

erence  to  the  tuctive  process  on  which  the  state  depends,  or  Phenomenalism.    Kant  demonatnted  that  the  iMh 

consciousness  is  absolutely  sui  generis^  and  hence  inca-  of  consciousness  is  essentially  dependent  on  a  t^ft0hA 

pable  of  being  defined.     It  ^*  coexists  invariably''  (in  activit^r,  whose  highest  form  and  indiapoiaaUe  pRMOa- 

the  language  of  Prof  Wundt)  with  physiological  pro-  dition  is  explicit  or  implicit  rmlf  rnnnrinnBiirai     Qi 

cesses  and  states,  on  which  it  is  functionally  dependent  successors  or  Kant  found  in  the  tiiadio  law  of  the  » 

In  the  lower  animals  it  exists  in  germinal  and  implicit,  cess  of  self-eonsciousnesa — whoae  terma  are  SnlgsBL 

rather  than  in  explicit  and  developed,  form.    Their  Object,  and  the  living  organic  Synthena  of  Soljeot  am 

internal  states  are  predominantly  particular,  immediate,  Object — ^the  law  of  all  inteDigenoe  and  of  aU  the  ol(fe0ll 

and  objective.     In  other  words,  their  psychical  life  is  of  intelligence. 


Sre-emmcntly  absorbed  in  the  sensations  of  the  imme-  The  Greek  etymological  equivalent  finr  
iate  present  The  *^  common  state  of  aU  states" — ^to  {aweid^ic)  occurs  but  rardlyi  and  onlbr  in  woAm  ba- 
repeat  the  phrase  by  which  we  have  described  the  state  longing  to  the  later  phases  or  Ghreek  phuoaophy.  Ooi- 
oi  consciousne8s-;-is  mostly  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  tributions  of  no  slight  conaequenoe  were  neferthdw 
immediately  passing  and  more  vivid  particular  states,  made  by  the  ancients  to  the  comprahenaiaa  of  thaa^ 
Butitsreal.  implicit  presence  is  indicated  by  facts  which  iect  imder  other  namea  (Cf.,  fiir  eKample.  EL  S^ 
prove  that  brutes  have  the  power  of  memoiy  and  some  Beck,  Ber  Begriff  des  Beumutmmt  m  dleroOai  /V 
power  of  reflection.     For  memory  and  reflection  are  losophie^  in  the  Zeitsehrift  fUt  PkOompUef  Tol  boat 

impossible  except  where  various  internal  states  are  held  No.  2,  1882.)    The  Latin  word  etrnteimt' ~  *^ 

together  by  a  common  bond,  such  as  the  state  of  con-  more  prevalent  use,  but  eapedaDly  in  the 
sciousness.  sdence,  or  moral  seu-knowledge. 

What  is  thus  true  of  brute  consciousness  is  also  true      Monomphs  on  the  i     ieot  of  c 
concerning  the  lowest  and  earliest  phases  of  human  con-  been  published  by  J.  F.  .  (  TKom 

sciousness.  But  with  increasing  maturity  and  reflection  seinSf  Strassbuig,  1864), 
consciousness  acquires  a  defimteness  and  a  degree  of  emef  Theorie  des  Beu3v^\ 
development  whereby  it  is  revealed  in  a  character  cor-  dis  iPhUosophie  da  . 
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oAeri    See  also  Mansers  Bampton  Lectures,  Limits  can  in  no  case  escape  liability.    By  the  rules  of  the 

pf  Rdigmu  Thought  (5th  ed.  1868).          (o.  s.  m.)  law  merchant,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  and  promis- 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  a  borough  of  Montgomery  sory  notes  also  imjwrt  primd/acic  the  existence  of  a 

«K,  Pk,  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  SchuylkilTRiver,  consideration.     But  this  presumption  is  capable  of 

13  mikB  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.    Two  railroads  pass  *>®^JP?  rebutted.  .  v.       i.      ^ 

through  the  town:   the  Norristown  branch  of  the  At  common  law,  sunple  contracts  cannot  be  enforced 

niOadelphia  and   Reading:    the  Schuylkill  VaUey  ^thojit  consideration,  and  the  burden  of  proving  the 

tannch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  the  former  has  consideration  lies  on  the  party  seeking  to  enforce  the 

a  connecting  branch  to  Plymouth  and  Abington.    The  contract.                                                      ,      .      i 

bcotragh  has  2  banks  (1  national),  a  weekly  newspaper,  6  ,  Considerations  are  either  valuable  or  good.    A  vaiu- 

•fllnu^es,  good  public-schools,  a  free  library,  an  engine-  «^ble  consideration  is  marriage,  money,  or  money  s  worth. 

house  wiUi  a  steam  fire-engine,  a  public-haU,  and  ^  good  consideration  is  blood-relationship.    As  a  rule, 

naiketrhouse.    It  has  water-works  and  gaa-w^.  iks,  4  *  contract  must,  in  order  to  be  ebforoeable,  be  based  on 

idling-mills,  cotton-mills,  print-works,  bofler-  and  car-  »  valuable  consideration. 

flhops,  iron-pipe  foundries,  and  a  plamng-mUl.     Here  Valuable  considerations  embrace,  as  has  been  said, 

Lafiiyette,  in  May,  1778,  crossed  the  river  and  escaped  anything  which  is  money  s  worth.    Forbearance,  there- 

fiom  the  British  army,  who  had  endeavored  to  surprise  ^^^i  ^  sue,  or  the  prevention  of  threatened  litigation, 

his  camp  at  Barren  HUl.     A  bridge  still  bearing  the  <>'  ^*^?  ^^^cr  of  any  legal  or  eqmtable  nght,  is  held  U, 

name  of  Mattson's  Ford  connect-  this  borough  with  coMtitute  a  vduable  consideration. 

Weet  Conshohocken,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Philadel-  .  Moral  considerations  are  such  as  consist  of  an  pbliga- 

phia  and  Reading  Railroad.     Here  there  are  2  blast-  ^?»  ^  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular  dung  which  u» 

fcrnaoes^^a  woollen-mUl  and  a  worsted-mill,  1  church,  a  binding  m  morals  though  not  m  law.    Much  questaoa 

publio^ool  and  a  free  library.    The  post-office  is  *?»«  pcen  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  a  moral  considera- 

'named  Mingo.    Population  of  Conshohocken  in  1890,  )J^^  Jf  sufficient  to  support  a  contract    In  England  it 

ll^g          ^                                                                '  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not^  but  a  contraiy  conolu- 

CONSmERANT,  Victor,  a  French  Socialist,  bom  ^^^  ^*?,^°.  '^^^  1°  "^^^^  ^^  ^^f  United  Stotes. 

at  Salins,  Jura,  Oct  12, 1808^    He  studied  at  Paris  in  .  ConsideraUons  are  also  either  executopr,  or  executed. 

Se  Pol^chnic  school  entered  the  army  as  an  en^  ^^J^^l,  consideration  is  one  which  is  to  be  per- 

naer  offiV  but  resigneil  his  commission  in  1831 .    fie  ^T^J.h  d  w)J^rfn^ Jh^  .m^  ^^^T^mJ^. 

-took  part  in  the  Swialistic  experiment  of  1832  at  J»^c  which  has  been  perfomed  at  the  time  of  makmj 

CondiW.Vdgre,  and  was  associated  with  Fourier  as  fi^f  ^T^U  Ji?  J^"!!^  S^Sftwl''''^  '^" 

editor  of  ZaP^ie^Za/w^r^.     In  1834  Considdrant  pub^  ^^  ?Ji  jj  «"^^^^                                                   ,. 

lished  La  destirUe  sociale,  one  of  the  ablest  sociafistio  ^r^^t^n^^.r.^^ 

works  ever  written.    W'hen  Fourier  died,  in  1837,  ^,^'^^!L '"^  ^^fJl^  fr.^nS^^^^^ 

Oonaid^rant  became  the  chief  of  the  Fourierites ;  wa^  ^A^Jn^i^AtT^^ 

editor  of  Xai^iaian^e(183(M3),  and  of  a  daily  paper,  «^eration  cannot                        Ec  turpi  contra^  nan 

^^^!^hliL^^                      ?nIS  ^^it""  Concurrent  considerations  are  those  which  afise  as 

^Lrit^f^T^?^^                             rl^rJTL"  ^be  same  time,  as  if  A  promise  B  that  if  B  will  go  to 

S!S?M/pLte  ;Kp  T^ifllni  P^^/tTn^J?  Bo°^c,  A  wiU  go  to  London.    In  this  case  either  «irty, 

2tS??Sf  ^rf^hTf n H^i                            ^i^llS  Ravine  perfonied  his  part  of  the  contract,  is  at  liberty 

f^'^df^^^^^^  ^^IZff^^y^^rT^^  to  enforce  performancHn  the  part  of  the  other.     li 

AiSSf^i^?^  fn^pv  J  wh?^  order,  however,  that  concurrent  considerations  should 

-  He  was  naturalized  and  stayed  in  Texas  tiU  1869?  ^^  ^^^^  '^"^  P^'^^^'                                 ^^  ^'  ^^ 

Among  his  works  are  a  Manifeste  de  Vicole  societaire  CONSPIRACY,  under  the  American  law,  is  a  com- 

p841);  Exposition  abrigit  du  syst^me  phcUansUrien  ^  ,  „,    bination  of  two  or  more  persons,  bvcon- 

(1841):  Thiarie  de  ViduccUion  naturette  (1845)  •  Pirin-  ^ni?'^'    certed  action,  to  accomplish  some  criminal 

c^  du  sodalisme  (1 847) ;  TlUorie  du  droit  de  Pro-  Pj  ^y  ^™^  or  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  accomplish  some 

wUU  et  du  droit  au  Travail  (1848) ;  L' apocalvpse,  ou  Edm.  'ed.V    purpose  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawfiiL 

la prochame  rSnovoHon dSmccr(Uiqiie  {lS-i9)  ]  Jaa:ique  '           by  criminal  or  unlawful  means.     Thisof- 

quaire  lettres  au  mar^chal  Bqzaine  (1 868).  fence  consists  not  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  unlawftd 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  the  motive  or  matter  purpose,  nor  in  any  one  act  moving  towards  that  pur- 

of  inducement  to  a  contract     It  may  be  either  an  ad-  pose,  but  in  the  actual  concert  suna  agreement  of  two 

Tanta^e  or  benefit  inuring  to  the  promisor,  or  a  loss  or  or  more  persons  to  effect  the  unlaiml  thing  so  oon« 

privation  sustained  by  the  promisee  at  the  request  of  oerted  or  agreed  upon.     Mere  concert  in  itsdf  is  not  a 

the  promisor.  crime,  for  associations  to  prosecute  a  felon  have  been 

In  the  Roman  law  a  contract  without  consideration  held  to  be  lawful ;  but  it  is  the  object  or  purpose  of 

ifi8  termed  a  nude  pact,  and  was  not  enforceable  unless  the  concerting  that  make  the  offence.     Where  the 

made  with  proper  words  and  formalities— j>ac^mvcr6M  object  or  intent  if  carried  into  effect  would  be  a  wrong, 

prescriptis  vestitum.     In  such  case  a  nude  pact  was  then  concert  is  indictable,  as  an  act  in  itself  tendi^ 

aiDowea  to  be  enforced  upon  the  ground  that  the  cir-  to  produce  it :  as,  for  instance,  to  support  a  cause,  in 

oumstanoes  disclosed  a  deliberation,  caution,  and  ful-  itself  just,  by  false  testimony.    A  combination  to  do  a 

nOM  of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  promisor  in  entering  criminal  act  is  indictable ;  also  an  agreement  or  con- 

into  the  contqraot  which  prohibited  him  ^m  subse-  federation  to  do  a  lawM  act  by  unlawful  means;  bo- 

^pMoatij  withdrawing  therefiom.    By  the  rules  of  the  cause,  in  the  first  instance  named,  the  act  being  in 

eoouiKm  hWy  a  flonuBwliat  aimilar  effect  is  given  to  con-  itself  crimind,  a  conspiracy  to  do  it  must  in  the  very 

tmolB  under  aeaL    TbB  nal  in  such  cases  is  said  to  nature  of  things  be  also  criminal,  whilst  in  the  second 

impoirt  a  eonridiwalion,  and  the  .promisor  therefore  instance,  the  means  being  unlawM.  it  matters  not 
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what  may  be  the  act  to  be  done.  The  combination  is  which  jmMeooftiicmB  finr  misflemeMMiii  riuD 
criminal  whenever  the  act  to  be  done  has  a  necessaij^  In  Maine  it'  is  conspincy  to  oombine  to  do  mjny  li 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  public  or  to  oppress  indi-  thepersonof  anindiTidiuJ^ortodoaniiiilacirfUMlB- 
yiduals,  bv  uijustly  subjectmg  them  to  the  power  of  junoos  to  the  administration  of  jofltiea^  Bf  Atb  hm 
the  confederates,  and  giving  effect  to  their  purposes,  of  the  State  of  Massaehnaetta  it  is  oonqniMj  to 
whether  of  extortion  or  mischief.  By  the  law  all  are  fiustore  spurious  indigo  with  intent  to  sdl  it 
held  responsible  who  combine  or  confederate  and  agree  as  gqodj  to  defraud  whoever  may  be  defimdc 
Co  aocompl^h  such  illegal  purpose.  As  the  gist  of  a  out  navmg  any  paiticnlar  person  in  Tiew :  to 
conspiracy  i^  the  unlawnd  confederacy  to  do  an  unlaw-  a  felony  or  misidemeanor  or  any  other  act  toat  i 
(ul  act,  or  a  lej^  act  for  an  unlamul  purpose,  the  nal;  to  defraud  individuabor^orporationa  of  prapal|; 
offence  is  therefore  complete  when  the  confedenu^  is  also  to  char^  any  person  with  a  erimef  thooi^  that 
made.  be  no  intention  to  procure  an  indictment  or  Iqpd  iiio> 
Under  the  United  States  laws  the  following  are  the  oen  against  him.  In  California  to  oombine  to  nm 
Inings  a  concerting  to  do  which  made  between  two  or  buildings  with  the  intent  to  defrand  the  insaren  ka 
more  persons  constitutes  the  offence  of  conspiracy :  conspiracy.  The  laws  of  Miohi^pui^  make  it  a  ooa- 
(1)  An  agreement  to  overthrow  the  government  of,  or  spiracy  to  combine  to  defraod  an  mdiyidual  of  ml« 
levy  war  against,  the  United  States ;  to  overthrow,  put  personal  property.  In  Texas  it  has  been  ImU  thi^ 
down,  or  destroy  by  force,  or  oppose  the  authority  where  a  person  and  others  started  on  a  fbx-cbase.  bit 
thereof;  by  force  to  nrevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  subsequently  went  to  chasing  cattle  widdh  were  kSU, 
execution  of  any  law  oi  the  United  States,  or  by  force  the  case  came  within  the  rule  of  law  that,  wha 
to  seize,  take,  or  possess  an^  property  of  the  United  a  number  of  persons  met  together  for  a  diflfareot  pv- 
States,  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof.  (2)  To  deter  pose  and  afterwards  join  to  execute  one  oommon  («• 
a  party  or  witness  from  attending  or  testiQring  in  a  pose  to  theiiguiyof  theprop^lyof  a  third  party,iii 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  isuure  one  on  account,  a  conspiracy.  In  Maryland  it  is  oonspirapr  to  oonfabi 
or  to  influence  a  verdict  or  indictment  by  Rrand  or  petit  to  defraud  a  third  person,  aocx>mpliuied  by  meaai  of 
jury,  and  to  impede  the  due  course  of  justice  with  an  act  that  would  not  amount  to  an  indiotaue  cheitif 
intent  to  destroy  e<iual  protection  of  laws.  (3)  To  done  by  an  individual  ;also^  to  oombine  to  oouuuta 
hinder  or  prevent  any  person  from  voting  or  qusdiiyin|[  felony  or  any  act  that  is  criminal  In  New  Jenc^s 
to  vote  at  any  election,  or  to  iiyure,  oppress,  or  intimi-  combination  to  defraud  an  incorporated  bank  of  iftac 
date  any  citizen  in  the  full  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  so  that  the  securities  held  by  the  pnUic  aze  impuied, 
the  right  or  privilege  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  is  an  offence  of  so  pubho  a  nature  that  it  ia  inoietiUi 
lawn  of  the  United  States.  (4)  To  hinder  by  force  or  at  common  law;  to- maliciously  indict  another;  to 
intimidiitiun  any  person  from  occupying  or  holding  combine  to  defiuud  others^  of  property ;  moving,  ly 
office  under  the  United  States,  or  to  ii\jure  such  officer  fisdse  testimony,  an  act  ii^urious  to  publio  healdi,  orlif 
on  account.  (5)  To  induce  any  officer  of  the  United  making  war  on  other  States  of  the  Union.  Theena 
States  to  leave  any  State,  or  to  injure  such  officer  un  mon  law  conspirapy  in  this  State  is  not  nboBshf^  lif 
account.  (0)  To  defraud  the  United  States  by  obtain-  statute,  but  such  a  consnirac;^  as  was  indictaUe  befbic 
ing  approval  of  any  false  claim  ag^nst  the  same.  (7)  the  statute,  at  common  law,  is  so  stilL  Li  New  To^ 
To  cast  away  any  vessel  with  intent  to  defraud  the  all    '  ' 


__   away  any  vessel  with  intent  to  defr*aud  the   all  who  accede  to  aoonsniraii^  are  gniby,  for  Ifaay 

underwriters.  The  act  of  Congress  upon  the  sub-  mitthe  offence,  when  tney  oeoomc  a  paz(^  toit  B^ 
ject  of  conspiring  to  cast  away  vessels  with  intent  the  laws  of  this  State  the  offences  are  aa  roUowa :— 4o 
to  defraud  underwriters  presented  the  following  pun-  agree  to  commit  a  felony  or  any^  other  criminal  ao( ; 
ishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  convicted  for  the  to  defraud  individuals  or  o(j)rporationa  of  proper^:  to 
offence — a  fine  of  $10,000  and  an  imprisonment  and  ii^'ure  others  by  obstructing  public  justice  lay  tmr 
confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Under  eating  or  suppressing  evidence ;  to  oombine  for  the 
this  act  it  has  been  held  that  the  combination  with  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  \rill  with  a  view  of  rhf»t>ff 
inUint  consummates  the  offence,  though  neither  the  devisees ;  to  frdsely  and  maliciously  indict  a  peiaon ;  to 
y(»s.sel  nor  cargo  be  injured.  It  has,  however,  been  falsely  move  or  maintain  a  suit.  By  the  laws  of  the 
further  held  that  in  such  cases  the  intent  to  ii\jure  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  enacted  that  if  two  or  moit 
undiirwriters  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  crime,  [)crsons  shaU  conspire  or  agree,  falsely  and  malkaoinilf, 
and  without  an  averment  of  such  intention  no  offence  to  charge  or  indict  any  omer  |)erBon  or  caoae  or  pro- 
is  (lnscri))e<l  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress.  cure  him  to  be  charged  or  indicted  in  any  court  <rf 


pay  a  fine  not  exoeedmg  $1000 

un<U'.r  the  age  of  10  jears  is  indicteble  under  the  laws  undergo  an  imprisonment  either  at  labor  or  in  aepaiate 
of  the  State  of  Virgmia.  In  South  Carolina  to  com-  or  sohtary  confinement  not  exceeding  3  yean ;  to  pe- 
bine  U)  injure  a  person  because  of  political  opinions  is  tition  against  the  appointment  of  a  8chool4eaeher  if 
an  indictable  offcjnce ;  also  a  combination  for  the  pur-  instigatSl  by  malice ;  to  make  real  sales  and  pietended 
pose  only  of  eettin^  possession  of  lands  by  means  of  purchases  of  stock  in  order  to  induce  broken  to  ad- 
an  extorted  deed  in  favor  of  the  legal  owner.  In  vance  sums  of  money  on  such  puichaaea,  and  thm 
Illmois  to  agree  to  obtain  goods  under  false  pretences ;  defraud  them,  is  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  ;  to  oombuM 
to  combine  to  seduce  a  female,  whether  the  means  re-  to  destroy  a  will  m  order  to  cheat  deriaeea  Con- 
sorted to  are  lawfiil  or  not ;  also  to  procure  crimmal  npii-acy  in  this  State  is  not  the  solgect  of  a  criimBal 
process  for  improper  purposes.  In  North  Carolina  to  action  unless  some  act  be  done  to  give  effect  to  the 
combine  to  intoxicate  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  either  by  extortion  or 
cheating  him  at  cards.  In  this  Stete  the  offence  of  mischief  It  makes  no  difference  at  what  timeav 
conspiracy  to  cheat  and  detraud  is  not  embraced  within  person  comes  into  a  conspiracy :  eveiy  one  irbo  enten 
the  exceptions  of  the  act  hmitmg  the  tune  withm  into  the  common  design  is  in  law  a  party  to  eveiy  art 
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which  had  been  previously  done  bv  any  of  the  others  «n  agreement  among  the  workmen  that  they  will  not 
inpuTBuance  of  it.  AU  the  States  of  the  United  States,  themselves  work  for  less  than  a  stipulated  price,  con- 
independent  of  the  statutory  provisions  for  the  offencMe  fined  in  its  operation  to  those  who  agreed  to  it,  and 
of  criminal  con^iracy,  provide  an  adequate  civil  enforced  only  as  a  bylaw  of  an  association,  is  not  con- 
remedy  for  the  onencc,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  trary  to  law.  Such  associations  have  a  right  to  make 
of  damages  for  the  iiyury  which  the  party  has  sus-  sucn  by-law,  and  impose  a  penalty  for  violating  it  In 
tained,  or  been  subjected  to,  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  New  Jersey  a  combination  of  workmen  to  agree  to  quit 
the  conspirators.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion,  their  em{)loyer  in  a  body  unless  certain  other  workmen 
however,  from^  the  authorities,  that  the  damages  are  dismissed,  and  to  notify  the  employer  of  such 
claimed  m  the  civil  courts  must  be  of  an  actual  nature,  agreement,  is  a  conspiracy ;  also  to  advise  others  and 
aa  the  foundation  of  the  civil  action  is  the  damage  encourage  them  into  any  combination  for  or  against 
done  to  the  plaintiff,  and  not  the  conspiracy.  leaving  or  entering  the  cmplo>iiicnt  of  other  persons. 

A  very  important  element  now  enters  into  the  con-  The  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  take  the 
uderation  or  the  subject  of  conspiracy ;  i.  c,  the  rela-  lead  in  entire  protection  of  the  workmen  in  their  rights, 
tionship  existing  between  the  employer  and  the  em-  and  view  them  with  as  much  concern  and  consideration 
plojr^  Thatrelationshiphasattimes,  instead  of  being  as  the  employers.  In  Pennsylvania,  by  the  act  of 
reciprocal  in  its  action,  assumed  the  form  of  persecution  June  14,  1872.  Trades  Unions  are  made  lawful;  the 
against  the  weaker — the  employes — with  tiie  avowecl  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  laborers,  work- 
purpose  of  reducing  and  holdini^  them  in  a  state  of  men,  or  journeymen,  acting  either  as  individuals  qr  as 
afaaolute  subjection.  The  estabushment  of  large  in-  members  of  any  club,  society,  or  association,  to  refuse 
dnstries  naturally  commends  them  to  the  special  pro-  to  work  or  labor  for  an^  j>erson  or  i)ersons,  whenever 
tection  of  the  laws,  against  any  undue  cncroachmeut  in  his,  her.  or  their  opmion  the  wages  paid  are  insuf- 
on  the  part  of  labor  that  might  tend  to  retard  or  iryure  ficient,  or  the  treatment  of  such  laborers,  joume^jmen, 
the  growth  of  their  commercial  importance,  and  so,  or  workmen  by  the  employers  is  brutal  or  offensive,  or 
abo.  does  even-handed  justice  demana  a  like  protection  the  continued  labor  or  such  laborers,  journeymen,  or 
lor  labor  against  the  oppression  of  capital,  on  the  workmen  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
prindple  that  the  law  Knows  no  distinction,  but,  or  bv-laws  of  any  club,  society,  or  organization  to 
treating  all  alike,  protects  and  punishes  without  dis-  which  he,  she,  or  they  belong,  \vitnout  subjecting  them 
vimination.  Yet  the  American  legislatures,  forgetful  in  so  refusing  to  work  or  labor  to  prosecution  or  mdict- 
if  this  principle,  have  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the  ment  for  conspiracy  under  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
fide  of  the  employer,  and  passed  oppressive  laws  State;  provided  that  the  rules  of  such  society  shall 
for  the  government  of  labor  that  fully  justifi(Ml  the  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  State,  also  that 
employes  in  combining  for  their  own  protection,  the  act  shall  not  prevent  the  prosecution  and  punish- 
maldng  such  rules  for  their  own  government  as  ment  under  existing  laws.  This  act  was  supplemented 
the  emergencies  of  the  moment  required,  and  for  the  by  the  act  of  March  22,  1877,  which  in  order  to  provide 
regoladon  of  and  defining  the  prices  at  which  they  ibr  tlie  better  protection  of  passengers  ui>on  nulroads, 
fihall  work.  With  the  laws  thus  opi)Osed  to  them,  and  insure  the  prompt  transportation  and  delivering 
declaring  their  protective  combinations  to  be  conspira-  of  freight,  enacts,  that  in  case  of  strikes  by  locomotive 
cies,  and  punishable  as  such,  it  would  seem  that  labor  engineers  and  railroad  employes,  and  the  aoandonmcnt 
could  do  but  httle  for  itself;  yet  their  efforts,  combina-  by  them  of  their  engines  and  trains  at  points  other  than 
lions,  and  strikes  have  resulted  to  their  advantage  by  their  schedule  destinations,  eiidangering  the  safety  of 
compelling  the  employers  to  ameliorate  the  condition  passengers  and  subjecting  shij)i)ers  of  freight  to  great 
of  the  employ^,  by  either  acceding  to  their  demands  mconvenience,  delay,  and  loss,  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
or  effecting  such  compromises  as  were  acceptable  to  for  any  engineer  or  other  employe  to  abandon  engines 
them,  which,  coupled  with  a  public  sympathy  that  had  and  trains  at  points  other  than  their  destination,  with 
been  aroused  by  the  intrepid  perseverance  on  the  part  a  view  to  incite  others  to  strike,  or  to  refuse  to  give  aid 
of  labor  to  better  its  condition,  led  the  legislatures  of  in  the  movement  of  cars  of  other  companies,  or  to 
aeveral  of  the  great  States  to  modify  the  laws,  so  that  interfere  with  other  employes,  or  to  obstruct  tracks  or 
tlie  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  should  be  ren-  injure  property  of  the  company,  and  upon  conviction 
dered  better  than  that  of  serfs,  and  afforded  them  punishes  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  New  York, 
sahstantial  protection  against  the  oppressive  tvranny  by  the  act  of  1870,  Labor  Unions  are  made  lawful;  also 
of  overgrown  capital.  Sany  of  the  states,  and  some  the  {>eaceful  and  orderly  combinations  in  any  trade  or 
whose  daim  to  enlightenment  would  have  promised  profession  to  secure  an  advance  in  rates  of  wages  or 
better  acts,  have  still  ui)on  their  statute  books  these  compensation,  or  maintenance  of  such :  but  combi- 
shameful  laws ;  notably,  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  enacted  nation  of  workmen  to  raise  their  wages  by  conspiring 
that  a  combination  of  journeymen  and  workmen  of  any  to  comi>el  journeymen  to  conform  to  rules  establishea 
trade  or  handicraft  to  raise  their  wages,  and  compel  by  the  conspirators  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
jonmeymen  or  master  workmen  in  the  same  trade  to  price  of  labor  and  to  carry  such  rules  into  effect  by 
conform  to  rules  established  by  the  combiners  for  the  overt  acts,  are  indictable,  and  not  within  the  scope  of 
purpose  of  regulating  the  prices  of  labor,  and  to  carry  the  act.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  away 
floch  rules  into  effect  oy  overt  acts,  Is  a  conspiracy,  and  with  the  operation  of  this  act,  by  the  enactment  of 
punishable.  others  tending  a^inst  the  workmen,  that  were  simi)ly 

The  State  of  TezsA  has  partly  legislated  in  favor  of  outrageous,  and  nad  they  passed  would  have  reduced 

the  workman,  and  proscribes  only  that  action  which  them  to  a  state  of  absolute  serfdom ;  but  happily  they 

in  itself  is  ii^jurious.     There,  a  combination  among  were  choked  ere  they  came  to  blossom,  ana  the  fair 

workmen  of  a  pardcular  trade  to  prevent  other  work-  name  of  the  State  saved  the  indelible  blot  of  having 

niMi  from  laboring  at  a  leaa  rate  of  wages  than  that  such  disgracefiil  laws  on  its  statute  books. 
preecribed  hy  the  union  ia  declared  as  contrary  to       This  equitable  spirit  is  gradually  spreading  into  the 

paUic  policy,  and  may  amomit  to  a  oonipincy.   3ut  other  States,  and  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes  are 
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receiving  that  proper  consideration  which  in  the  end  BtafF  in  exeeatkm  of  Us' office;    to  take  BOliee  ol 

will  redound  to  their  advantage,  by  securing  for  them  oommon  ooeaterB,   unproAtable  fbwlen,   Ukn,  nd 

that  protection  which  the  importance  of  their  position  tobaooo-taken,  and  of  sooh  as  heibored  joaag  peopk, 

as  the  CTcat  mass  of  the  people  demands.       (f.  h.)  children,  servants,  appientioe^  stadeiita,  or  niafaiL 

CONSTABLE.    BlacKstone,  in  his  very  inadequate  without  nasteninff  them  to  their  empIojineBtB ;  to  m 

account  of  the  office  of  constable,  says :  custom  house  omoen  in  thdr  eeenih  Ibr  ninei;  to 

2A?  A       **  Considering  what  manner  of  men  are  for  levy  all  fines  and  collect  all  town  rates ;  to  dun  a^ 

ed  ( D  2^  ^^^  ™^^  1^^^  1^^^  ^"^^  iliese  offices,  it  is  counts  with  the  county  treasarer ;  to  ragMter  iB  Im 

Edin.  ed.).    P^r^aps  very  well  tliat  they  are  generally  goods  and  stray  animals,  and  to  ciy  tnem  at  tova- 

kept  m  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  meeting  or  on  lecture  day*  to  present  the  nauMiof  al 

powers."    This  ob6or\'ation  may  help  to  account  for  persons  refusing  to  watch  and  ward;  to  aircflt  aad 

the  gener.il  ignorance  and  disrepute  into  which  this  commit   anv  inhabitant  or   stranger   behavfais  hk 

ancient  and  once  honorable  office  nas  fallen.     The  time  picjously  after  ten  o'dodc^  at  night ;  to  piofiae  ad 

was  when  the  best  men  in  an  English  parish  held  in  maintain  the  standard  weights  and  measures  ftr  tk 

rotation  the  office  of  constable.     He  was  once  the  head  town ;  to  warn  inhabitants  of  town-meetiqg ;  to  wfa 

man  of  his  village  community.     The  constable  and  four  returns  to  the  general  court  of  the  names  fd  Rfn- 

ohief  inhabitants  of  a  parish  constituted  its  boanl  of  sentatives ;  to  warn  jurymen  ;  to  summon  oonmaB^li 

local  government.     They  represented  the  ptirish  or  the  notify  town  authonties  when  husbands  wen  fifSf 

township  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  ana  of  the  shire,  apart  from  their  wives ;  to  inform  the  oomt  of  all  atv- 

Thc  constable  was  elcct<;d  by  the  local  community,  but  comers ;  to  pursue  ranaway  servants  and.  if  iini  iiij 

he  was  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  to  press  men,  boats,  and  horses  into  soni  serrioeHi 

community  and  the  state.     He  was  rcsiK)nsible  before  bring  back  such  runaways,  if  need  be,  by  font  of 

all  men  for  the  keeinngof  the  king's  peace.     He  could  arms.     Finally,  to  refuse  the  office  of  oonstaUe     ' 

call  upon  any  or  all  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  aid  him  one  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds. 
in  the  pursuit  of  criminals  or  in  the  execution  of  the       Such  were  the  leading;  foatores  of  old  E^^ 

law.     He  carried  out  the  mandates  of  the  higher  courts  stabulai?^' duty  as  it  was  mstitated  in  the  ol* 

and  of  the  parish  meetings,  over  which  he  once  pre-  in  America.     Everywhere  self-government 

sided.     He  assessed  taxes  and  collected  them.     He  lished  in  old  English  ways,  in  towns  (W  i 

viewed  or  kept  the  parish  armor,  raised  the  local  quota  counties  or  in  hundreds  j  and  eveiywhere  appenei 

of  troops,  and  led  it  to  muster  or  to  the  kind's  host  the  constable  with  his  tip-staff  and  ancient  fimfltioM 

The  duties  of  an  English  parish  constaole  in  the  of  office.    The  constable  and  the  local  asKmhlr  at 

early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  older  the  verv  germs  of  American  institutional  life,    uiia 

AmencMin  colonies  were  founded,  have  been  abridginl  i)rincipie  of  the  common  law  of  England  that  wb 

as  follows  from  an  old  warrant  issued  in  1632  to  the  there  is  a  constable  ^tablished  there  ipaofiu^ 

(H)nstables  of  the  parish  of  Wendover,  county  of  a  parish  or  a  township,  tl  e.,  a  loealljr  oiganiari 

Buckingham,  and  brought  over  to  Dorchester,  Massa-  munit^.     Historically  and  legallv  considered,  the  €0b- 

chuset ts,  by  one  of  its  first  settlers.     Tlie  petty  con-  stable  is  the  organic  power  1^  which  the.oommimilyii 

stables  in  every  parish,  town,  and  hamlet  were  to  brought  into  relations  with  the  state^  whether  fir 

re]K)rt  the  names  of  all  Popish  recusimts  and  of  all  raising  revenue  or^  troops,  or  for  keeping  the  psUiB 

)>ersons  not  ordinarily  attending  cliurch.     They  were  peace,  or  for  executing  tne  law.     Wherever  there  ii  aa 

tu  certify  what  felonies  or  robberies  had  K*en  com-*  appointed  constable,  there  the  oommon  law  reigoi  ■ 

mitted,  whether   hue-and-cry  had    been    made   and  the  person  of  the  local  representative.     The  flM)dBi 

watches  kept    They  were  tu  statu  what  vagrants  had  constable  may  have  fallen  m  some  oommamdeB  fim 

been  arrested  and  who  had  been  sent  to  the  house  his  ancient  high  estate  as  kxsal  embodiment  of  tk 

of  correction ;    to  inciuire  what  cotta^rcs  had  been  miyesty  of  the  law.  but  even  in  the  most  tranquil 

of  Elizalx^th ;    how  munities  there  orten   survive    traditions 


erected  contrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizatoh ;    how  munities  there  often   survive    traditions  or  as 

many  taverns,  inns,  and  ale-hoasos  were  in  the  parish,  constabulary  power.     One  of  the  moat  remaiUk 

whether  licensed  or  unlicensed ;  who  had  been  drunk  features  of  this  power,  which  in  some  States  has  ben 

since  the  last  assize  ;  who  had  been  ingrcissers,  fore-  handed  down  to  our  own  times,  is  the  aothoritr  of  tla 

stdlers,  regrators,  or  malsters ;  what  servants  had  been  local  constable  to  speed  away  all  *^hues-and-eriei^" 


put  out  to  semce,  and  what  unmarried  jx^rsons  live  and  to  pursue,  on  foot  and  if  need  be  Iqr  hone,  a 

out  of  service ,   what  bridges  or  highways  were  in  thief,  robber,  or  murderer^  or  any  Rotator  of  tfci 

decay ;  what  provision  the  parish  had  for  setting  the  public  peace.    This  authonty  oopneets  modern  oob- 

>(X)r  to  work ;  what  apprentices  had  been  bound  out  munities  and  their  elaborate  ]x>lioe  eiystems  with  oU 

ly  the  justice  of  the  peace ;  what  bastards  had  been  English  parish  usages,  and^  with  the  most  priauiiis 

N)m ;  what  riots  committed  and  how  punished.    All  methods  of  ezecutinj[  justioa     A  parish  irowtaHt 

these  i)oints,  and  many  more,  were  to  be  reported  by  could  let  loose  an  entire  village  by  ms  word  of  eoa- 

the  petty  constable  of  the  parish  to  the  high  constable  mand,  and  the  offender  or  outlaw  oould  be  panaBi 

of  the  hundred.  from  tithine  to  tithing  and  from  hundred  to  nmdni 

The  constabularv  law  of  the  English  colonies   in  until  the  whole  shire  was  aroused.     In  this  aaeieit 

America  is  well  illustrated  by  the  frmowing  enumera-  office  of  i)etty  constable  there  still  hurks  a  tatent  poev 

ti(;n  of  duties,  which  has  been  abridged  irom  scattered  which,  in  times  of  sudden  emergency,  sodi  as  a  lool 

references  in  the  early  statutes  of  Massiichusetts.    Con-  riot  or  conflagration,  modem  towns  and  cities 

stables  had  power  to  whip  and  punish  ;  to  speed  away  times  find  it  convenient  to  revive. 

all   hues-and-cries ;    to  convey  vagrants  or  ofienders  For  a  more  detailed  trea       nt  of  ^ 

from  constable  to  constable;   to  apprehend,  with  or  '^  constable  "and  for  its  histon 

without  warrant,  all  intoxicated  persons,  profane  swear-  Hcmkins'  Univfrsitu  Stndia  m  .* 

ers,  vagrants,  and  night-walkers;  to  search  for  such  ical  Science,  VoL  I.,  No.  4,  on  i 

persons  in  suspected  places ;  to  command  the  services  America^  and  No.  8,  Nbmum  C 
of  any  one  to  assist  in  making  arrest ;  to  cany  a  black. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  legislation,  Congress  was  empowered  only  to  make 

_  Although  the  suggestion,  the  adoption,  and  the  inaug-  recommendations  to  the  States,  which  the  legislatures 

~iiration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  date  would  pass  upon  finally  and  each  for  itself     Congress 

respectively  from  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  it  is  was,  it  is  true,  empowered  to  make  treaties  and  borrow 

easential,  for  mamr  reasons,  to  begin  by  describing  the  money,  and  the  faith  of  the  separate  States  was  sol- 

conditions  out  of  which  the  Constitution  grew.     In  emnly  pledged  that  they  would  observe  the  one  and 

doing  so.  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  minute  repay  the  other ;  but  these  pledges  proved  to  be  of 

detaOs  oi  the  events  which  preceded  it  about  aa  much  value  as  such  naked  pledges  usually 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteen  years  (1700-75)  of  are.     Finally,  no  amendment  or  alteration  was  ever  to 

peaceable  struggle  between  Great  nritain  and  her  col-  be  made  without  the  ratification  of  every  State  legls- 

onies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  on  the  lature. 

anestion  of  ^vemment  without  representation,  found  The  Articles  were  adopted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
lie  colonies  joined,  but  hardly  united.  Originally  sep-  gress  and  recommended  to  the  States,  Nov.  15,  1777. 
arated  not  simply  by  distinct  organization,  out  by  long  Eight  of  the  States,  by  their  delegates,  ratified  them. 
stretches  of  wildemcs.s  filled  with  savage  enemies,  they  July  9,  1778;  and  three  more  fefl  in  before  the  end 
had  by  degrees  grown  together,  and  had  even  come  to  of  the  year.  Delaware  held  out  until  February,  1779, 
have  common  interests  and  to  take  common  action,  and  only  Maryland  refused.  Her  action  was  due  to 
The  French  and  Indian  War,  in  which  all  the  colonies  the  appropriation  by  a  number  of  the  States  of  the 
joined  with  the  consciousness  that  they  were  struggling  western  territory,  which  had  been  the  prize  of  the 
TOT  a  common  prize,  the  vast  territory  between  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  charters  of  Massachu- 
Mianssippi  and  the  AlWhanies,  was  a  political  educa-  setts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
'tion  for  the  colonies.  The  fact  that  they  had  acted  Georgia  had  no  defined  western  boundary;  Virginia 
together  against  the  foreign  enemy  in  the  Mississippi  further  asserted  that  her  northern  boundary  rah  north- 
▼uiey  prepared  them  for  a  more  formal  combination  west,  instead  of  west,  so  that  her  territory  continusdly 
•gainst  any  enemy  whatever,  even  the  king  or  parlia-  widened  as  it  advanced,  and  embraced  the  whole  north- 
ment  of  the  mother  country,  if  either  should  prove  westj  South  Carolina  claimed  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
hostile  to  the  newlv  felt  national  interests  and  instincts  running  west  from  her  north-west  comer ;  even  New 
of  America.  Ana  yet  it  was  very  difficult  to  put  this  York  had  vagiie  claims  to  a  western  extension,  and 
formal  union  into  intelligible  language  when  the  neces-  New  Hampshire  to  the  present  State  of  Vermont. 
mty  for  it  became  imperative.  The  new  nation  fought  All  these  claims  were  in  fact  equally  preposterous. 
its  first  w»  practically  through  without  a  government,  Wolfe's  successful^  battle  on  the  rlains  of  Abraham 
•with  only  such  a  substitute  lor  a  government  as  could  had  given  this  territory  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
be  founa  in  a  body  of  delegates,  chosen  bj  the  State-  successful  struggle  of  the  Revolution  haa  transferred 
Legislatures  and  recalled  at  pleasure,  without  any  it  to  the  United  Colonies,  not  to  any  individual  colony. 
ionnal  ^nt  of  powers  from  any  source,  and  prac-  It  required  nearly  ten  years,  however,  to  convince  the 
tically  with  only  such  powers  of  legislation  as  a  general  claimant  colonies  that  this  was  the  case,  and  they  were 
popular  acquiescence  and  obedience  might  validate,  influential  enough  to  secure  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
A  Dody  thus  constituted  necessarily  fell  into  disrespect  in  the  Articles  by  which  the  United  States  were  pro- 
just  as  rapidly  as  it  fulfilled  its  function  of  getting  rid  hibited  from  taking  any  territory  from  a  State,  though 
of  the  invadinff  force.  An  autocratic  power  would  the  power  was  given  to  decide  land  disputes  between 
have  brought  tiie  British  face  to  face  with  the  insur-  States.  Maryland  alone  was  sufficiently  far-sighted  to 
mountable  difficulties  of  their  undertaking  in  the  enforce  her  veto  on  the  final  ratification  of  the  Articles 
second  winter  of  the  war ;  under  the  Continental  Con-  until  it  was  certain  that  the  claimant  States  would  not 
gresB  the  war  dragged  along  for  seven  years.  Obedi-  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  coveted  territory.  New 
ence  was  only  accoraed  to  it  while  the  enemy  was  at  York  afforded  tfongress  the  opportunity  to  checkmate 
the  gates;  and  thus,  with  a  firm  hold  on  only  New  the  troublesome  claims.  The  Six  Nations  of  New 
Toit  and  Newport,  the  British  were  able  to  put  the  York  Indians  had  long  held  a  semi-feudal  supremacy 
eoantry  to  the  expense  and  danger  of  a  general  war,  over  the  territory  and  Indians  between  the  Mississippi 
and  even  to  carry  on  a  formidable  Southern  campaign,  and  the  AUeghanies.  This  had  passed,  if  such  an  un- 
All  throueh  tnis  period  the  Continental  Congress  defined  right  can  be  said  to  pass,  to  New  York  by  con- 
was  engagea  in  the  effort  to  transform  itself  into  a  quest ;  and  New  York,  in  consideration  of  the  recog- 
fbrmally  constituted  body.  The  effort  was  burdened  nition  of  her  doubtful  western  boundary,  transferred 
with  enormous  additional  difficulties,  through  the  her  western  claims  to  Congress,  March  1,  1781.  On 
practioe  of  the  State  lerislatures  of  recalling  their  the  same  day  Maryland  ratified  the  Articles,  for  Con- 
ddegaieB  at  pleasure.  Not  only  was  the  final  docu-  gress  had  auready  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  validity 
ment  of  union  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures,  but.  of  the  New  York  Six  Nations  claim,  and  the  Confeo- 
even  in  framing  it,  any  delegate  who  showed  himseli'  eration  was  therefore  committed  to  the  Maryland  view. 
too  little  actuate  by  respect  for  his  own  legislature's  All  the  claimant  States  ceded  their  western  claims 
interests  or  prejudices  was  liable  to  summary  recall  within  a  few  years  thereafter,  Georgia  not  until  1802. 
and  replacement  b^  a  more  pliable  instrument  It  is  Maryland's  action  secured  to  the  United  States  a  gen- 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  result  of  such  delibcra-  eral  form  of  government,  albeit  a  useless  one.  It  was 
tions  was  a  document  whidi  was  far  more  advantageous  soon  found  that  it  secured  to  the  United  States  neither 
to  the  State  legislatures  than  to  the  people  at  large,  order^  nor  revenue,  nor  an  assured  bond  of  union. 
The  '* Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  "  The  individual  States  exerted  their  full  autonomy  for 
nve  OongresB,  in  reality,  no  powers  of  government ;  all  almost  exclusively  selfish  purposes.  Their  taxes  were 
u  were  reserved  to  the  legislatures.  Congress  was  protective  against  one  another;  the  requisitions  of 
to  no  taxes,  foreign  or  domestic,  equip  no  armies,  Congress  for  money  were  postponed,  ignored,  or  ten- 
no  control  whatever  over  commerce,  indi-  dered  in  the  State  s  depreciated  paper  money ;  every 
bhe  States.    Li  all  such  matters  of  actual  ^unendment  to  the  Articles  calculated  to  give  Confcress  • 
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more  power  was  vetoed  by  one  or  more  States,  and  added  that  OongreaB  ms  to  diocMe  the  rirwhlirt  aft 

there  seemed  to  be  no  present  utility  or  hope  of  the  judiciary,  it  will  be  seen  that  tfie  **imill  finta" 

fiiture  improvement  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  had  verv  oonsiderable  leason  to  take  eioe|iluo  Id  Ai 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the  run-  so-callea  "national  j^ftn-l'     In  oppontion  to  it  tkf 

ning  expenses  of  the  government,  were  unpaid ;  and  intiodooed^  throngh  Williem  PiKtmon,  of  Nev^om; 

there  was  a  period  of  some  months  when  Congress  a  plan  of  their  own,  oontinaing  the  Con&dentioe  Gbe- 

itself  dissolved  without  any  effective  substitute,  and  greas,  giving  it  the  power  to  oontnl  eonmiene,  al 

there  was  no  longer  even  an  appearance  of  a  national  adding  the  pow^  to  coene  Stetee  which  ehoiild  ntmt 

government.    Tliere  was  reason  in  Hamilton's  sum-  to  obey  requuntion&     Ahnoet  aU  the  resnki  cJF  tk 

msiry :  ''A  nation  without  a  national  government  is  an  Constitution  were  oompronuees    betweeD  then  t«o 

awtiil  spectacle."  plans ;  the  creat  chasm  between  the  Noith  aad  ^ 

As  tiie  regulation  of  commerce  was  a  strictly  State  Booth,  which  was^  to  control  the  fint  eentoiy  of  tk 

affair,  the  commerce  of  Chesapeake  Bay  fell  under  the  Constitution's  actiye  operation,  appeared  vei;  fitdek 

management  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.    A  proposi-  the  framing  of  iL  except  m  the  matters  of  ilmR^ 

tion  for  a  meeting  of  State  Commissioners  to  settle  resentation  and  the  slave  trade. 
disputes  was  turned  by  Virginia  to  national  account.       The  debates  of  the  convention  were  hdd 

Her  call'  was  addressed  to  all  the  States,  with  the  and,  untU  they  were  pablished  by  a      r       « 

object  of  framing  a  commercial  amendment  to  the  in  1818,  it  was  not  well  known  bow  n      \y 

Articles,  to  be  ratified  unanimously  or  not  at  all.    Only  had  approached  a  mat  catastxopbe.     <     i 

five  States  sent  delegates  to  Annapolis,  Sept.  11, 1786,  July  and  August  the  convention,  ev 

and  the  convention  limited  itself  to  debate  and  the  unable  to  advance  or  retreat,  was  on  puu 

recommendation  of  another  convention,  to  be  held  at  solving  and  giving  up  its  task  in  <  r ; 

Philadelphia  in  the  following  year.     Congress  ap-'  instance  die  appointment  of  a  ooiuu      ee  Oi 

])roved  tne  call  in  the  following  February.  each  State  brought  to  light  some  loau  vf  eo 

When  the  day  assigned  for  the  meeting  of  the  new  The  result  was  that  the  ConstitatioQ,  w    ai 

convention  (Mav  14,  1787)  arrived,  all  the  States  but  hardly  be  lauded  sufficiently,  whioh   Mr.  ( 

Rhode  Island  nad  appomted  delegates,  though  the  describes  as  the  most  wondmbl  work  e 

New  Hampshire  delegates  did  not  attend  for  several  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpoflb  w 

months.    The  better  success  of  the  second  convention  in  reality  the  product  of  no  pnrpoae  at  aD, 

in  this  respect  is  to  be  largely  attributed  to  the  appear-  her^taiy  Ai^^o-Sazon  purpoee  to  oompi 

ancc  of  internal  disorders  in  the  States,  the  most  start-  flicting  opinions.    It  flatmfiea  nobody  and  u 

ling  bein^  Shays* s  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  Its  most  outspoken  defenden  advocated 

critical  winter  of  1786-87.    To  most  of  the  leaders  of  best  thing  that  could  be  obtained      ii 

the  time  there  was  but  one  consideration,  order,  which  stances ;  and  the  violence  of  ita  aasaki 

was  superior  to  the  claims  of  State  independence,  and  tempered  by  the  consciopsneBB  thak.  «b  i 

the  Massachusetts  disorder,  and  the  evident  impotence  what  ita  advocates  had  desired. 
of  Congress,  were  thrown  into  the  balance  just  in  time      The  first  great  compromise  gave 

to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.    When  stitution  of  the  Senate.    ProportioiMwo 

Washin^rton,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  took  in  the  lower  house  of  Gongreoa  i       ag^ 

the  chair  as  president  of  the  convention,  the  feeling  smaJU  States,  in  rotom  for  an  eq        xep 

of  the  delegates  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  upper  house,  the  Senate ;  a  hp 

that  of  Congress  when  it  threw  upon  him  the  whole  of  oonmrmation  of  appointmei       »i  a 

responsibility  of  the  war  in  the  trying  times  of  the  served  to  that  bodv.  ^  Safe  in  r 

previous  decade.  States  had  gained  their  point,  as  ±  m^      t 

Tlie  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  convention  can  hardly  expressed  it.  and  could  aflRird  to  be 

be  well  understood  without  a  reference  to  the  division  matters.    The  Southern  States  d       ...^miu  i«|k 

of  the  States  into  large  and  small  States.    There  were  tion  for  their  slave  population :        ^y      ehred 

at  no  time  more  than  eleven  States  represented  in  the  sentation  for  three-fifths  of  it     TI       < 

convention,  for  Rhode  Island  sent  no  delegates,  and  tinuanoc  of  the  slave  trade ;  it  wafa 

those  of  iS  ew  Hampshire  onlv  attended  after  those  of  years.    Almost  in  the  domng  h      »  wa         « 

New  York  retired.     Fiveof  the  eleven,  Massachusetts,  the  doctoral  system  and  the  o         of 

Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were  introduced,  and  the  saliebu 

were  **  large  States,"  either  on  account  of  their  present  stitution  were  complete. 
population  or  on  account  of  their  expectations  ox  future       The  most  serious  innovation  of 

western  expansion.     Pennsvlyania  was  at  various  times  in  the  manner  of  ratification  \ 

on  one  side  or  the  other,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  be  remembered  that,  under  tLw  a  ^ 

The  large  States  came  prepared  with  a  plan  of  their  tion,  both  were  to  be  the  nnMimi        ,       •  of 

own,  which  was  presented  bv  Edmund  Kandolph,  of  legislatures  to  be  valid.     But  the  w^vi 

Virginia.     It  substituted  a  Congress  of  two  houses,  legislatures  no  voice  in  the  mat 

with  real  legislative  powers,  for  the  feeble  Confedera-  was  to  be  decided  by  State  conv«u 

tion  Congress  of  one  bouse,  and  introduced  the  germ  more  important,  the  ratifications 

of  an  exec^utive  and  judiciary.     But  the  plan  was  to  be  sufficient  to  pat  die  Co 

fatally  marred  by  the  evident  determination  of  the  without  reja^ud  to  the  other  font  i 

large  States  to  so  arrange  the  new  scheme  of  govern-  ally  went  into  effect  while  two  ol 

ment  as  to  throw  all  the  ])ower  into  their  own  iiands.  Island  and  North  Carolina,  were  in 

Both  houses  of  Congress,  though  differinc^  in  numbers,  sition  of  being  included  within 

were  to  be  chosen  proportionally  by  the  fetates,  so  that  ries  of  a  country  whose  form  of  i 

the  large  States,  whicn  had  been  the  claimant  States,  formsJly  repudiated.    L 

oould  combine  and  control  both  houses.     When  it  is  indefinite  power  of  ame 
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of  each  house  of  Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  guaranteed  to  the  States  by  the  national  power.    But 

Statea    A  more  radically  national  feature  could  hardly  there  is  this  fundamental  difference  in  the  operations 

limTe  been  introduced ;  nor  has  any  advocate  of  State  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments^  that  Uie  former 

aoyerei|g[nty  ever  succeeded  in  reconciling  his  doctrine  exercises  such  powers  as  arc  granted  to  it  by  the  Fed- 

irii^  t£is  power  of  amendment     A  ''soverei^ty"  eral  Constitution,  while  the  latter  exercise  such  powers 

wliich  grants  to  another  power  the  right  to  fix  and  after  as  are  not  denied  to  them  by  the  Federal  or  State  con- 

ita  rights,  powers,  and  relations  without  limit  cannot  stitutions.    The  former  is  a  government  of  stipulated, 

longer  be  classed  as  a  sovereignty  without  a  stretch  of  and  the  latter  of  residual,  powers.*  But  it  must  be  re- 

langoage  of  which  English  is  not  yet  capable.    As  a  membered,  also,  that  a  state  of  war,  particularly  if  it 

eofolla^  to  this  power  of  indefinite  amendment,  to  is  dangerous  or  within  the  limits  of  toe  country,  will 

Congress  was  given  the  power  to  admit  new  States  always  result  in  the  assumption  of  very  doubtftd  powers 

'Without  limit      Under  tnis  provision,   the  original  by  the  Federal  govemnient,  and  the  conseouent  peril 

thirteen  States  have  already  been  nearly  trebled —  of  a  radical  alteration  in  the  conception  of  the  system^ 

there  are  thirty-eight  States  in  1884 ;  and,  if  four-  an  alteration  the  more  perilous  because  it  must  of  ne- 

taen  States  should  oe  added,  an  amendment  could  be  cessity  take  place  without  calm  consideration.    The 

pMsed  over  the  unanimously  adverse  vote  of  the  general  perception  of  this  underlying  danger  has  made 

orii^inal  thirteen  States.     If  State  sovereignty  can  sur-  the  nation  one  which  is  already  very  averse  to  war,  and 

me  such  a  constitution  of  things,  it  can  only  be  bv  its  tendency  for  the  future  seems  to  be  increasingly  in 

sapposing  that  the  States  made  the  Constitution  with  the  same  direction. 

the  purpose  of  violating  it  if  it  proved  disagreeable  to  Passing  from  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  to  its 

kaep  their  pledges,  a  supposition  which  is  practically  practical  features,  we  find  the  most  prominent  to  be 

olved  in  the  doctrine  of  secession.  the  legislative  department ;  this  has  oeen  treated  in  a 

jii  addition  to  all  this,  the  fundamentally  national  separate  article  (see  Congress).     Notwithstanding  its 

vatiiie  of  the  Constitution  is  expressed,  as  plainlv  as  prominence,  it  has,  thus  iar  in  its  history,  encroached 

tlw  language  is  capable  of  expressing  it,  in  the  follow-  less  upon  the  other  departtucuts  of  the  government 

ing  elause  (Art  Vl.,  Sec.  1) :  *'This  Constitution,  and  than  m  any  other  country  in  which  a  parliamentary 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  system  of  any  kind  has  been  attemptea.     The  other 

pmrsoanoe  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  departments  are  the  executive  and  judiciarjr,  each  of 

shall  be  made,  under  the  authoritv  of  the  United  which  has  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  the 

I       es.       dl  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  American  system. 

J        u  every  State  snail  be  bound  thereby,  anything  The  Executive  Department  consists  of  the  whole 

l«*vt  constitution  or  laws  of  anv  State  to  the  con-  body  of  officers  to  whom  is  assigned  the  duty  of  enforc- 

V  notwithstanding."     It  would  be  impossible  here  ing  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     At  their  head  is 

«w        into  the  question  whether  this  clause  was  an  the  President,  the  onlv  one  of  them  who  reaches  his 

^ifaru      ion  of  a  previously  existing  State  sovereignty,  position  by  election ;  the  others  are  appointed  by  the 

or  ML. .     phatic  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  State  ^resident,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  or 

ei        ty  had  ever  existed ;  in  either  case,  the  non-  their  appointments  are  regulated  by  law.     **  Congress 

uvc  of  State  sovereignty  under  the  Constitution  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  interior 

mux  assertion  from  which  this  clause  removes  the  officers  as  thc^  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 

for  argument    To  fasten  it  more  firmly  still,  the  the  courts  oi  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments  " 

\          tation  provides  that  an  oath  to  support  it  shall  (Art  II. ,  Sec.  2).    The  President  must  be  a  natural^ 

vm       5y  the  members  of  the  legislative,  executive,  bom  citizen,  of  the  age  of  thirty-five'  years,  and  resi- 

[  juuiuial  departments  of  each  of  the  State  govern-  dent  in  the  country  for  fourteen  years.     He  is  chosen 

ouvnts.  not  by  popular  vote,  but  by  the  electoral  system  (ex- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  controlling  and  universal  plained  in  the  next  paragraph).    There  is  nothing  in 

denre  of  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  State  the  Constitution  to  prevent  nis  indefinite  re-election ; 

T^hts,  as  distinguished  from  State  sovereignty,  is  but  the  popular  prejudice  against  a  third  term  is  so 

written  in  almost  every  section  of  the  Constitution,  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  prohibition.     He  is 

Not  only  are  the  States  a  recognized  instrumentality  commander-in-chief  of  tne  army  and  navy ;  has  the 

in  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for^  offences 

casential  to  the  election  of  President  and  V ice-Presi-  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeach* 

den^  to  the  election  of  the  Senate,  to  the  internal  ex-  ment ;  makes  treaties,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

tradition  of  criminals,  and  to  the  power  of  amendment  two-tnirds  of  the  Senate ;  and,  during  a  recess  of  the 

itself;  the  continued  existence  of  the  States  is  secured  Senate,  makes  temporary  appointments  to  fill  vacan- 

by  the  provision  that  no  State  shall  ever  be  deprived  cies,  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 

of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  without  its  own  con-  Senate.     He  sends  messages  to  Congress  frt)m  time  to 

flenl     It  is  difficult  to  see  what  stronger  guarantees  time,  giving  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 

fat  State  rights  could  be  asked.     Unless  the  spirit  of  and  recommending  measures  for  consideration.     He 

the  system  be  radically  changed,  the  rights  of  Dela-  may  call  together  both  houses,  or  either  house,  in 

ware,  for  example,  become  only  more  secure  as  the  special  session ;  and,  if  the  two  houses  cannot  decide 

national  power  grows  stronger ;  they  are  actuallv  iar  on  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  mav  decide  it  for  them. 

more  secure,  under  the  guarantee  of  a  powerful  na-  He,  Uke  the  Vice-President,  and  all  other  civil  officers, 

nal  protector,  than  if  their  only  guarantee  were  is  removable  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Repre* 

"  sovereijpnty  "  of  Delaware.     In  fact,  the  princi-  sentatives,  trial  by  the  Senate,  and  conviction  by  two- 

enemv  of  State  rights  under  the  Constitution  is  thirds  of  the  senators.     All  the  officers  under  the 

B  I            B  of  State  sovereignty  under  the  Consti-  executive  are  organized  into  as  many  departments  as 

may  be  provided  oy  law  •  and  the  President  has  the 

the  Federal  Constitution  as  the  organic  law  constitutional  right  to  call  on  the  head  of  any  depart- 

I  State  constitutions  are  the  autonomy  ment  for  his  written  opinion  on  any  subject  relating  to 
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the  duties  of  his  department    Out  of  this  has  arisen  erection  into  a  distinct  deptrdoflnt :  i 

the  extra-constitutional  term  ''cabinet/'  applied  to  state  (1789);  of  the  treasmy  (1789);  te  i 

these  heads  of  departments  collectively.  of  justice  (1789) ;  of  the  nayr  (1796) ;  'n 

The  electoral  system  controls  the  election  of  the  office  (1829; :  or  the  in     ior  (1B49.)    1 

President  and  Vice-President     Each  State  appoints,  the  officers  ot  ^ese  depan        ^      a  ao 

in  such  manner  as  its  legislature  may  direct,  a  num-  bj  law  that  the  work  of  tLo  u      i  p 

ber  of  electors  egual  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  tive.    In  Uke  manner  the  oatlimad «     bon 

and  representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled,  tem  have  been  ffiQcMl  up.    ActB  of  Co 

Until  aoout  1828  the  legislature  usually  appointed  the  ignated  the  day  on  which  the  po] 

electors  itself;  since  that  year  they  have  been  chosen  cast  for  electors,  the  day  on  which  uic 

by  popular  vote,  except  that  South  Carolina  onlj  meet  and  vote,  the  manner  in  which  tL^ 

made  the  change  in  1868.    The  electors  meet  in  their  electors  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  P^ 

States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-  Senate,  while  copies  are  to.  be  kept  of 

President,  one  at  least  of  the  two  names  to  be  from  Gongrc^  has  gone  further  and  aasert 

some  other  State  than  their  own.    Their  votes  are  sent  power  in  the  count  of  the  etectoral  voi 

to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    He  opens  all  the  certi-  never   been   successfully  defended.       1 

ficatcs  in  the  presence  of  the  twe  nouses,  ^' and  the  power  has  but  two  arguments  in  its  fiiTOf ; 

votes  shall  then  be  counted."    The  persons  having  a  no  agent  is  intrusted  with  the  pow^  to  a 

majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-  toraivotes  ;  and  (Jie  direction  tbat        ee 

President  are  elected.     If  there  is  no  election  for  votes  are  to  be  opened  I^  the  Ptt  o& 

President,  the  House  of  Representatives  chooses  a  ^*  in  the  presence"  of  the  two  hoi         mC 

President,  voting  by  States,  each  State  having  one  this  slender  foundation,  sinoe  ISa  i  ,  oo 

vote.    If  there  is  no  election  for  Vice-Presiden(,  the  thorities  have  built  up  an  indefinite  i^« 

Senate  chooses  a  Vice-President,  voting  as  usual.    At  electoral  votes,  a  power  to  paas  jndgi 

first  the  electors  simply  voted  for  two  persons,  without  form  or  substance,  to  dddoe  betwe     n      vi 

distinguishing  the  votes  for  President  and  Y ice-Presi-  the^  same  State,  and  even  to  reject  nue  » 

dent ;  for  it  was  presumed  that  the  electors  were  to  which  seemed^  invalid  to  the  migoriiv  ua 

exercise  an  intelligent  choice  among  the  candidates,  houses.     Nothing  would  he  easier  thi  f 

and  no  one  saw  anjrthing  improper  in  the  action  or  pass  general  laws  defining  the  forms  Oi 

Gerry,  a  Democratic  elector^  in  voting  on  personal  the  electoral  votes  from  the  State  St 

c:rounds  for  Adams,  a  Federalist,  against  Jefferson,  the  guiding  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  lua 

head  of  his  own  party.     Just  Defore  the  election  of  opening  the  certificates.     Bat  to  do        i     m  h 

1 800  the  electors  became  fixed  in  that  nullity  which  aoandonment  b^  Congress  of  a  pon      w     » 

has  since  been  characteristic  of  them  *  it  became  a  of  controlling  force  in  a  presiden        ntt    y. 

point  of  honor  that  each  elector  should  vote  for  the  never  been  done.    The  special  ai     idiw  ok 

two  candidates  of  his  own  party.    The  inevitable  re-  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  electoral  ixn       is  to  w 

suit  was  that,  whichever  party  was  successful,  its  two  and  disputes  are  to  be  decided,  by  twv  i 

candidates  would  have  a  tie  vote,  unless  some  one  of  its  pendent   a^nts — ^the   two   houses — ^      » 

electors  should  throw  away  one  of  his  votes  on  a  rank  either  unanimous  under  the  control  of  mi« 

outsider.    The  result  took  place  in  1800-1,  when  Jef-  or  hopelessly  at  odds.     In  the  hitter  cask^  < 

ferson  and  Burr  were  a  tie  in  the  electoral  vote,  and  two  houses  are  controlled  by  different  » 

the  Federalist  m^'ority  in  the  House  of  Representa-  no  hope  of  the  two  judges  coming  to  <      i 

tivei  very  nearly  elected  Aaron  Burr  to  the  office  of  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  i      h 

President  of  the  United  States.    To  meet  the  new  tional  shift  as  the  Electoral  Comn        #»  »&  joi  i. 

conditions,  the  twelfth  amendment^  which  fixed  the  would  be  proper  to  characterise       »  n 

svstem  as  above  given,  was  ratified  m  1804.    Though  clumsy  device  to  doak  the  inhe^*       ■ 

the  Vice-President  is  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  in  **  canvass  *'  bjr  two  abeolately  ind<  j 

the  same  manner  as  the  President,  he  is  no  part  of  the        The  Judiciary  DtpartmaU  hso  ui        ^^ 

executive  department     His  only  function  is  to  pre-  only  a  few  bold  ouUines :  most  of  uw  oii 

side  over  the  Senate,  where  he  has  no  vote  except  in  has  been  left  to  legislation,     llie  O  . 

case  of  a  tie.     Should  the  President  be  impeached,  provides  for  one  Supreme  Gonrt.  i        ^n 

the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  called  to  courts  as  Congress  may  fh>m  >  w  tii 

preside  over  the  Senate  during  the  trial.    The  Vice-  establish,  and  directs  that  tli«        | 

President   is  purely  ^  a   stand-by,    in    readiness   to  during  good  behavior.    The  in*        i  „ 

take  the  Presidency  in  case  of  the  President's  re-  been  established  are  the  d  %        ^ 

moval,  death,  resignation,  or  inability ;  and  in  prac-  diction  covers  a  State  or  patii  va  »  i        «,  « 

Uce  is  rarely  admitted  to  any  great  influence  on  the  peal  to  circuit  courts,  whose  iiirisd        h  eov 

administration.  States  each,  with  an  appeal  to  umi  sq 

Thus  far  the  Constitution  provides  the  general  out-  There  are  district  judges  for  t      115  < 

lines  of  the  executive  department,  the  election  of  ils  judges  for  each  of  the  nineou 

bead,  and  the  appointment  of  its  subordinates.    These  court  justices  each  of  whom  p; 

outlines  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  legislative  depart-  cases  m  which  ambassadon,  oi 

ment     Various  acts  of  Congress  have  divided  the  consuls  are  concerned,  or  in  i 

executive  officers  into  seven  departments,  and  eadi  the  supreme  court  has  oris 

department  into  bureaux,  such  as  the  internal  revenue  of  admiralty  or  maritime  jurj 

bureau  in  the  treasury  department,  and  the  census  and  the  United  States  is  apart];.  • 

sension  bureaux  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  different  States,  or  "  federal  ^i 

The  departments  are  as  follows,  with  the  year  of  their  next  paragraph),  the  saineme 
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rtodBcdoiL    Prooess  runs  through  the  United  States,   new  State  can  be  formed  within  a  State,  or  by  tlia 
but  trials  &r  orimeB  are  to  take  place  m  the  State  in  junction  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of  States, 
which  the  orimes  are  ooxnmitted.    For  crimes  com-  without  the  consent  of  the  legisUtures  of  the  States 
mittod  out  of  the  jurisdiodon  of  any  State  the  place  concerned,  as  well  as  of  Congi^ess. 
of  trial  is  fixed  by  statute.  State  Privileges, — ^The  public  acts,  records,  and  ju- 

^*  Federal  cases,*'  as  they  arc  commonly  called^are  dicial  proceeding  of  each  State  are  to  receive  rail 
**•!!  cases,  in  law  and  equity,^  arising  under  this  Con-  faith  and  credit  m  all  the  other  States,  and  Congress 
■titotion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States^  and  treaties  may  by  general  law  prescribe  the  manner  of  their  au- 
inade,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority.'*  thenticatipn.  The  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to 
!nie  ^[rant  of  such  a  jurisdiction,  under  a  written  con-  all  the  nrivileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  all  the 
■titation,  has  made  the  Federal  judiciary  the  arbiter  other  States.  Persons  charged  with  crime,  fleeing 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  passed  by  Con-  from  one  State  to  another,  are  to  be  delivered  up  for 
gress,  and  even  of  State  constitutions  and  laws,  so  far  trial  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  which  he  has  fled 
uthe^r  are  alleged  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  on  requisition  from  the  governor  of  the  State  from 
Constitation.  Such  a  jurisdiction  was  really  unprece-  which  ne  fled.  A  similar  provision  with  reeard  to  fti- 
dented  when  it  was  framed,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  gitive  slaves  has  become  obsolete  with  the  abolition  of 
it  has  proved  dangerous  in  practice.  When  the  su-  slavery.  To  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government 
preme  court  has  decided  that  a  law  is  not  warranted  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  andeach  is  to  be 
by  the  powers  granted  to  Confess  by  the  Constitution,  protected  from  invasion  by  the  same  power.  In  case 
State  courts  rollow  the  decision,  and  it  is  practic»Llly  of  domestic  violence  against  the  established  form  of 
impossible  to  punish  any  one  tor  violating  the  law.  the  State  government,  the  State  legislature,  or  the 
It  18  certainly  remarkable  to  see  the  legislative  and  exec-  governor,  if  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  can 
ative,  with  the  physical  force  of  a  nation  of  55,000, (XX)  ai)ply  for  and  receive  Federal  force  for  its  support 
behind  them,  quietly  vielding  to  the  decisions  of  nine  Limitations  on  the  States. — ^The  States  are  abso- 
Buen  assembled  in  the  supreme  court  chamber  at  lutely  prohibited  from  entering  into  an^  treaty,  alli- 
Washington  *  but  it  is  not  quite  true,  as  it  is  usually  anee,  or  confederation,  granting  letters  of  marc^ue  and 
Stated  abroaa^  and  sometimes  at  home,  that  the  su-  reprisal,  coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  mak- 
preme  court  is  the  final  arbiter  of  all  constitutional  ing  anything  except  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender, 
qnortions.  The  court  has  alwavs  held  that  it  has  no  passing  any jbill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law^  or  law 
Jurisdiction  of  purely  political  questions,  questions  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  granting 
whoeie  decision  came  fairly  within  the  j)ro\'iuce  of  any  title  of  nobility.  They  are  prohibited^  unless 
Gongress  or  the  President,  and  whose  decision  seemed  Congress  pass  a  consenting  statute,  from  laying  any 
'likcJv  to  bring  the  court  into  open  confiict  with  the  duties  on  exports  or  imports  above  what  is  necessary 
i  branches  of  the  government.  '  Thus,  while  Con-   for  executing  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State,  fix)m 

Tao  was  enforcing  reconstruction  of  the  Southern   laying  duties  of  tonnage,  from  keeping  troops  or  ships 
tefi  in  1867-8,  the  supreme  court  refused  to  allow   of  war  in  time  of  peace,  from  entenng  into  agreements 
We  constitutionality  of  the  reconstruction  laws  to  be   or  com])acts  with  another  State,  or  with  a  forei^ 
.  brought  up  for  decision.     Theoretically  the  court  is   power,  and  from  engaging  in  war,  unless  actu^y  m- 
U  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  two  branches  as  the   vaded  or  in  imminent  danger.     Even  if  Congress  con- 
Boose  of  Lords  is  in  Great  Britain,  and  could  be   sent  to  the  la3ring  of  duties  on  imports  or  exports  by  a 
■wamped  at  any  time  by  the  creation  of  new  judges ;   State,  the  net  produce  is  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  treas- 
but  no  such  measure  has  ever  been  confessedly  em-   ury  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  are  to  be  sub- 
ploji^  though  it  has  been  dleged  to  h&ve  been  the    ject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress.    There 
motive  of  some  changes.     As  a  very  general  rule  the   are  also  certain  concurrent  powers  of  the  States  which 
'  eoQTt  has  been  so  intrenched  in  popular  regard  that  no    may  be  suspended  by  the  exercise  of  the  correspond- 
political  party  would  willingly  be  responsible  for  an   ing  i)owers  by  Con^ss :  the  making  or  altering  by 
vttau^  on  it.  Congress  of  rec^Iations  as  to  the  times,  places,  and 

JJimitcUions  on  the  United  States, — The  writ  of  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  repre- 
habeat  corpus,  according  to  the  supreme  court,  can  sentativcs  supersedes  State  laws  on  those  subjects,  ex- 
nerer  be  suspended  in  the  United  States  by  any  power,  cept  as  to  the  places  of  holding  elections  for  senators. 
?nie  privilege  of  the  writ  is  onl^  to  be  suspended  in  and  State  insolvency  laws  are  superseded  by  a  national 
case  of  reoellion  or  invasion,  in  regard  to  soldiers,    bankrupt  law. 

flulora,  or  prisoners  of  war ;  and  even  in  such  cases  The  Territories  are  under  the  control  of  Congress, 
the  courts,  when  open,  are  still  to  issue  the  writ,  and  and  have  only  such  powers  of  self-government  as  Con- 
decide  on  the  hearing  whether  the  party  has  lost  the  gress  may  sec  fit  to  nant  them.  In  practice,  however, 
pnTilege  of  the  writ  or  not.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  the  whole  territorial  system  of  the  United  States  has 
ex  poft  facto  law  can  be  passed.  Direct  taxes  can  only  been  controlled  by  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Ter- 
be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  census.  No  export  duty  ritories  into  States:  their  powers  of  self-government 
can  be  laid,  nor  can  any  commercial  regulation  give  a  have  been  increased  just  as  uust  as  they  have  ^wn  in 
preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  population,  and  they  have  been  treated  as  inchoate 
another.     No  money  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  tret^uiy   States. 

except  by  appropriations.  No  title  of  nobility  is  to  Amendments  become  valid  as  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
be  granted.  iVeason  is  to  consist  onl^  in  levving  war  tion  when  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
a^jamst  the  United  States,  or  in  adhermjg  to  their  ene-  Congress,  and  ratified  bv  le^latures  or  conventions 
mies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  It  is  to  be  proved  (as  Con^^ess  may  decide)  m  three-fourths  of  the 
only  hy  confession  in  open  court,  or  by  two  witnesses  States.  I]  ad  of  the  original  jproposition  by  Con- 
to  the  same  overt  act  Its  punishment  is  to  be  defined  gi  0^  directed  to  call  a  new  Federal  oon- 
bjr  law,  but  cannot  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for^  tau  jcu  amendments,  if  it  is  called  for 
feitnre,  except  during  the  life  of  the  criminal    No  '                                 ,  Sti^  legislatures.    The  first 
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method  of  amendment  alone  has  been  employed  up  to  neo^earUy  excepted  from  the  operatipii  of  Uie  pro^ 

this  time,  and  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  fifteen  mation  J^rts  of  Louisiana  aod  Yngoua,  nA  tk 

amendments  which  are  not  incor]>oratea  in  the  Consti-  States  ofKentucky  andDdaware.   MnBoariaBdMaif 

tution,  but  are  added  to  it  as  a  supplement    They  are  land  had  begun  an  emancipatioii  of  thieir  ova;  Mi 

as  follows :  as  to  the  other  former  slave  States,  there  ma  MfUig 

(I-X.)  The  first  ten  amendments  were  an  outcome  of  to  prevent  thepractical  or  op^Ei  transfer  of  Ifglriiiito 

the  8trufi:gle  over  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  slaves  from  Eentncky  and!^  Delaware,  and  die  ft 

Many  of  the  States  which  ratified  it  did  so  with  a  establishment  of  slaveiy.     The  thirteenth  amwwtufK 

strong   recommendation   of  amendments ;    and   one  cut  the  difficulty  out  by  the^  roots,  fay  fineTcr  Mil* 

State  (New  York)  desired  to  make  her  ratification  con-  diag^  slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stite 

ditional  on  the  pn)mpt  consideration  by  Confess  of  Durmg  the  summer  and  autumn  which  foDoned  Rtt 

the  amendments  proix>Ked  by  New  York.     Tne  sup^  Lincoln's  assassination,  the  conventions  of  the  rmm 

porters  ()f  the  Constitution  would  accept  nothing  but  Southern  States,  assembled  under  the  lead  of  Vol 

unconditional  ratification,  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  Johnson,  ratified  this  amendment  as  their  fint  itep  to 

a  necessity  for  some  amendments  as  a  means  of  re-  re-entering  the  Union.     .^I^c.  amendment  tfaw  ob- 

moving  the  apprehensions  of  the  more  moderate  of  tained  a  tnree-fourUis  ratification  with  €xmjom6rif 

the  opposition.    When  the  first  Congress  met  under  little  difficulty ;  and,  when  Con^press  met  in  Deendia; 

the  Constitution,  twelve  amendments  were  proposed  Secretary  Seward  prodsdmed  tne  amendment  ndM 

by  Congress,  and  ten  of  these,  having  been  ratified  by  as  if  to  commit  Congress  to  the  Southern  oaofmSm 

three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  became  the  which  had  ratified  it     Congress,  however,  dednal  to 

first  ten  amendments.    They  arc  guarantees  of  popular  be  so  committed,  or  to  recognise  the  appIioMta  ir 

rights:    (I)    to    freedom    of  religion,    speech,    the  scats  from  the  States reoonstrocted  under    the IM- 

press,   and  petition;   (II)  to  keep  and  bear  arms;  dent's  polij^." 

(ill)  to  be  free  from  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  their      (XIV )  Tne  fourteenth  amendment  was  proposed  \r 

houses,  except  by  statute  in  time  of  war;  (IV)  to  be  Congress  June  16,  1866.     It  comprised  tnetemsa 

secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  n^dmission  offered  by  Congress  to  the  States  whkk 

against  general  warrants  ;  (Y )  to  be  held  to  answer  for  had  bc^n  in  insurrecdon.     It  was  in  five  seedan 

capital  or  infamous  crimes  only  by  indictment,  or  pre-  (1)  All  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the  Uatol 

sentment  by  a  grand  jur]^%  except  under  martial  law ;  States,  not  having  transferred  their  all^ianee,  wen 

not  to  be  brou^t  twice  into  jeopardy  of  Hfe  or  limb  declared  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  and  of  the 

for  the  same  onence ;  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear  mi-  State  of  their  r^denoe.     This  was  to  avoid  the  Jkd 
ness  against  one's  self;   not 

liberty,  or  property  without  c*,*v,  ^*^/^,^.™  .,*  .«„  ,  ««v.  ww^^.     x, 

not  to  be  deprived  of  proj>erty  witnout  just  compensa-  privileges  .  

tion,;  (YI)  in  criminal  tnals,  to  sncedy  and  public  trial  States,  or  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  |iroteelioB  of 

by  jury,  in  the  district,  previously  ascertained  by  law.  the  laws.     (2)  If  any  Stat^  shoukl  reftise  the  bdotti 

where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  to  have  counsel  any  i)ortion  of  its  male  dtisens  over  21,  the  StttiJ 

and  compulsory  process  for  witnesses ;  (VII)  to  trial  representatives  in  Congress  were  to  be  redooed  pnp*- 

y>Y  J^^  }^  ^^^3  ^^  common  law,  where  the  matter  in  tionally.    (3)  The  higher  classes  of  Oonftdente  qbb»- 

thspute  is  valued  at  more  than  twenty  dollars ;  (VIII)  holders,  who  had  previonslv  taken  an  oath  to  gvport 

1o  be  secure  from  excessive  bail  and  fines,  ana  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wen  sot  to 

jiruel  and  unusual  punishments;  (IX)  to  retain  their  hold  any  office,  civil  or  milituy.  under  the  UhmI 

ii  eserved  rights  without  disparagement  or  question  from  States  or  the  State  until  their  disatnlities  shooU  be  it- 

the  rights  granted  in  the  Constitution  *  (X)  to  have  moved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  ObB- 

F«curcd  to  themselves  or  to  the  States  the  n>hts  not  gress.    (4)  Tlie  public  debt  of  the  United  State  W 

immted  to  the  United  States  or  prohibited  to  the  not  to  be  questioned ;  that  incorred  in  aid  of  ' 


States  bv  the  Constitution.    These  amendments  were  tion  was  to  be  forever  void.  (5)  Ihifonang 

proposed  by  Congress  Sept.  25,  1789,  and  declared  given  to  Congress. 

ratified  Dec.  15,  1791.  The  terms   offered  were  rejected:   the  B 

(XI)  Tlie  Constitution  rives  the  sunreme  court  legislatures  refused  to  r  (v  the  amenoment,  i 
jurisdiction  of  cases  to  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  out  them  a  three-f  i  ratification  of  tab 
The  supreme  court  at  once  construed  this  to  give  ment  was  out  of  tue  ui        on.     The  C 

to  individuals  the  right  to  sue  a  State.     To  avoid  thii  elections  of  1866,  for  ]     mu*  {jt 

construction,  the  eleventh  amendment  was  proposed  1867-9,  gave  the  Kepub      ds»>      r  j 

by   Congress  March  5,  1794,  and  declarea  ratified  both  houses,  sufficient  w  ovem        xj        «• 

Jan.  8,  1798.    It  prohibited  suit  against  a  State  in  the  veto  for  the  remainder  of  his  nf  t 

Fe<leral  courts  by  citizens  of  another  State  or  of  a  the  opening  months  of  1867,  ui 

foreign  state.  in  Congress  framed  and  passed   buv 

(XII)  The  twelfth  amendment  was  proposed  by  Act,  to  oe  carried  out  by  the  suooec 
Congress  Dec.  12,  1803.  and  declared  ratined  Sept  the  new  Congress,  which  met  in 

It  altered  tne  electoral  system  into  its  plementaiy  adfl  to  strengthen  it 
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present  form,  as  previously  described.  acts  divided  the  insurrectionary  £ 

(XIII)  The  thirteenth  amendment  was  nroposed  by  districts,  each  under  command  ol   a 

Congress  Jan.  31,  18C5,  and  declared  ratined  I)ec.  18,  who  was  to  repress  disorder  and  i        i 

18G5.     Pres.   Lincoln's   Emancipation  Proclamation  commanding  officer  in  each  <  »i 

of  Jan.  Ij  18G3,  had  simply  freed  the  slaves  in  the  voters  of  the  State,  inda£ii^  &     i  i     ^ 

States  which  had  not  abandoned  armed  resistance  to  all  persons  who  would  be  n  va 

the  laws.    It  had  committed  the  army  and  navy  to  the  the  (proposed)  fourteenth  \  ,     j 

maintenance  of  the.  freedom  of  such  persons ;  and  it  essential  feature  of  the  C 
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stmction;  those  wBo  were  to  be  excluded  from  office  opinidns.  and  lor  party  contest  in  every  form.  The 
under  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  ^neral  line  of  division  has  been  into  strict  oonstiiic- 
were  to  be  excluded  from  reconstruction,  from  registra-  tionists  and  broad  constructionists,  the  latter  being 
tion,  firom  voting,  and  from  membership  in  the  con-  usually  called  loose  constructionists  by  their  opponents, 
ventions  which  were  to  frame  the  new  State  constitu-  The  former  have  been  represented  by  one  party  in  our 
tions.  When  these  conventions  should  frame  consti-  history — ^the  Democratic  party,  usuafiy  called  Kepubli- 
tations  which  should  seem  to  Congress  republican,  can  from  1792  until  about  1815.  The  latter  have 
and  when  their  legislatures  should  ratify  the  fourteenth  been  represented  bv  three  parties — ^the  Federal  party 
amendment,  Congre^  promised  to  admit  their  Sena-  (1789-1817),  the  Whig  party  (1832-52),  and  the  Re- 
tors  and  Representatives.  This  plan  of  reconstruction  publican  mrty  since  1854  (see  the  names  of  the 
iras  foUowea  out,  the  fourteenth  amendment  received  parties).  ^  ^ut  one  result  of  an  accession  of  the  strict 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  States,  and  it  was  declared  construction  party  to  ^wer  has  alwa^'s  been  that  it 
ratified  July  21,  1868.  has  adopted  and  put  m  practice  on  its  own  account 
(XV)  The  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  various  ))oints  of  broad  construction,  which,  when  re- 
ment,  reducing  a  State's  representation  in  Congress  in  affirmed  by  itvS  opponents  on  returning  to  power,  have 
proportion  to  its  exclusion  of  any  class  of  voters  from  passed  beyond  question.  The  general  drifl  of  Ameri- 
the  right  of  suffrage,  was  not  found  satisfactory  in  can  constitutional  law  has  thus  been  toward  a  broad 
practice.  It  was  not  easy  to  secure  any  initiative  in  construction,  but  the  drifl  has  not  been  unhealthily 
enforcing  it,  and  it  has  really  been  a  dead  letter  since  rapid, 
its  passage.     To  reach  its  object  more  directly,  the 

fifteenth  amendment  was  proposed  bv  Congress  Feb.       See  Bancroft's,HildretV8,  and  Von  Hoist's  iKrtori<»o/M« 

27,  1869,  and  was  declared  ratified  Slarch  30,  1870.  ^^^^  States;  Story's  Comme^iUvrUt  mthe  OonstUutum: 

^U^'^^  ^'-^  Uni^d  States  or  any  State  to  ieny  or  i^.tr^ft,^^^!:^^ 

abndge  the  nght  of  citizens  to  vote    on  account  of  Y^re*»  Federal  and  siiUConMUutions;F8Lrnir's  Manual  of 

race,  -    _  . 

gave 

§ropertj  _       .  ^  , 

tates,  out  they  must  be  imposed  on  whites  and  blacks       ^^    c  r^  ^^,«     tt  j^«  *v>:«  t,^«  j  ;» ».»« 

alike.    This  closes  the  list  of  alterations  in  the  Con-       H.  State  CoNsrmmoNS. -Under  d^^h^ 

stitation  up  to  the  present  time.  sent^d  a  synonsis  of  the  present  .^^^Jo^^f  ?W 

Party  contest  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a  larpo  of  the  sevenJ  States,  together  ^i^^^,^^«  ^«.^%,^^^ 

extent  in  the  States  also,  turns  on  the  constniction  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Um*^  S^, 

the  Constitution.   The  instrument,  as  has  been  stated,  is  or  their  admission  as  States,  and  ^^  ^^^u^^^^^^ 

framed  in  outline  only,  and  the  oAtlines  are  necessarily  constitutions.    The  numbers  prefixed  mdi^te  in  (»fie 

to  be  filled  out  with  legislation.     If  legislation  had  o/  the  original  thirteen  States  the  o^er  of  their  set- 

r»en  restricted,  as  under  the  Confederation,  to  powers  tlemcnt;  in  case  of  the  other  States  the  order  of  their 

€mreufy  granted  ever>'  invention,  every  development  admission  into  the  Union : 

jL^t^l'  Tl^""^^  }'T  ^^"  """^^  ""  "f  ""/r^T  -^^  22.  Alahama.-Orft^mzed  as  a  Territory  March  3, 1817. 
diffioulty  to  the  unfortunate  government  of  the TInited  Admitted  as  a  State  I)ec.  14. 1819.  Its  successive  coistitu- 
States.  It  would  have  been  a  strain  to  make  the  ex-  tions  bear  date  Aug.  2,  1819;  Dec.  20, 1865;  July  13, 1868; 
presB  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  Dec.  6, 1875.  Elections  are  held  biennially  on  the  fintMon- 
OOVer  the  new  case  of  railways;  an  impossibility  to  day  in  August  of  even  years.  A  votermust  be  a  male  citizen 
Stretch  it  to  cover  the  later  case  of  telegraphs.  But  o^^*»®  United  States,  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention 
the  Constitution,  after  enumerating  the  powers  of  ^  become  such,  2  lyeare  of  age,  p  months  a  i^^^^^^ 
1^<*:<i1»«:^*.  «/l/1c,  Vk^  «.^«r^*  '<'*r.  «>«t«  «n  i!™,  ^ui^v  State,  and  3  months  of  the  county.  The  legislature  meets 
iMfllation,  adds  the  power  to  make  all  kws  which  bienniaUy  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  second  Slonday  in  Ko- 
BhaU  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu-  ^g^ber  in  even  years,  its  session  is  limited  to  50  days.  A 
taon  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  representative  must  be  a  qualified  voter  in  the  county.  A 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  senator  must  be  27  years  of  age  and  a  qualified  voter  m  his 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof*  It  district  The  term  of  a  representative  is  2  years^  of  a  sen- 
is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  ator  4  years.   Judges  are  elected  bv  the  people.   Their  term 

"vl^n^**ornr^^St^^^^  lL'|oTrnor^'o^^«5r^ro«^ 

very  nwessary     or  simply     necessary ;      that  Con-  assembly.    The  governor  must  be  30  years  of  age,  10  years 

gross  IB  the  judge  as  to  whether  proposed  legislation  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and  7  years  of  the  State.   Hia 

oomes  under  any  of  these  heads ;  and  that  ''  an  act  of  term  is  2  years  and  his  salary  $3000.    He  has  the  veto  powe^ 

Congress  is  not  to  he  pronounced    unconstitutional  but  may  be  overruled  by  am  wority  of  the  whole  number  of 

vnleSB  the  defect  of  power  to  pass  it  is  so  clear  as  to  members  of  each  house.    He  has  also  the  pardoning  power. 

admit  of  no  doubt "    These  rules  might  seem  to  lead  ,  ?\^!}^'*'%r?T'''^  ?t5    1"^  ^S^J^^.  JiillnJ 

^^  .i^^i^i.^ A  V    n  t  A  V  J  Admitted  as  a  State  June  16,  1836.    Its  successive  constitTi-' 

to  absolute  goyemment  by  Confess  ;  But  a  more  abid-  ^^„"J  SSi  date  Jan.  30, 1836;  Jan.  19/1864 :  Feb.  11, 1868; 

mg  guarantee  is  found  m  the  influence  of  this  question  o^t.  13,  1374.    ElecUons  are  held  biennially  on  the  first 

01  construction  on  the  votes  of  constituents  and  the  Monday  of  September.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of 

action  of  their  representatives.     All  admit  that  Con-  the  United  States,  or  one  who  has  declared  his  intention 

greas  has  both  express  and  implied  powers.      Some  of  becoming  such,  21  years  of  a^,  a  resident  of  the  State 

admit  only  such  impUed  jwwers  as  can  be  deduced  ^fi^months.of  the^coun^  fors^m^^^^^ 

dmc^  from    "  ^  ^  '"       "~*  "       " " """ """" " 

to  deouoe  im^ 

others,  acknowledgii  _  _     .  

atrong  aversion  to  any  but  the  more  direct  powers,  aresidentof  the  State  fbr*2  years,  and  of  the  county  or  dis- 

There  is  thus  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  two  trict  for  1  year.    A  senator  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and 

gnat  parties,  for  an  indefinite  variety  of  inr^ividual  must  have  the  other  qualificaUona  of  a  representative.   Thf 
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terln  of  a  representative  is  2  years,  that  of  a  senator  is  4  knaj  be  oTermled  on  reoonilderalioB  faj  bolli 

years.    The  judges  are  elected  by  the  people.    Their  term  assembly.    He  has  also  the  parAoniBC  powar. 
of  office  is  in  the  supreme  court  8  years ;  in  a  circuit  court       6.  Deunoart. — Ratified  toe  Oonatilntioo  of  tibc  UriM 

4  years ;  and  in  a  county  court  2  years.    The  judges  of  the  States  Dec.  7, 1787.    Its  laeceMiy  eonititatfoBa  btar^Mi 

supreme  and  the  circuit  courts  may  be  remored  by  the  soy-  Aug.  27,  1778 ;  Jane,  1792 ;  Nor.  8,  1881.    Eleetfow  at 

emor  on  the  joint  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  general  as-  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  ftMt  If  ondair  in  Wuff 

sembly.    The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  ber.    A  voter  most  be  a  free  white  male  adase  ifihi 

be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  30  years  of  age,  and  for  7  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  a  renident  of  the  Stali  ftr  I 

years  a  resident  of  the  State.    The  governor's  term  of  year,  and  of  the  oonnty  for  1  moDth ;  he  nnafc  have  paii  i 

office  is  2  years  and  his  salary  $5000.    He  has  both  yeto  county  tax  6  months  before  eleoCion.    The  Ijgtilafnii  Bsia 

power  and  pardoning  power.  biennially  on  the  first  Tnieday  of  Jannarx  in  odd  jwkl 

31.  Oi/(/omta.— Formerly  included  in  Mexico,  it  was  A  representatiye  most  be  24  yean  of  age,  a  eitiasaslihi 

ceded  to  the  United  States  Feb.  2, 1848,  and  admitted  as  a  State  for  8  years,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  oonatf  er  di«Hi 

State  Sept.  9,  1850.    Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date  for  the  last  year  of  that  time.    A  aenator  miut  be  27  ywi 

Nov.  13, 1849 ;  May  7, 1879.    Elections  are  held  annually  of  age.  with  other  qnalifieations  of  a  repieaentative,  sal 

on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  must  nave  a  freehold  estate  of  200  acree,  or  an  cNtti  of 

citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  not  a  native  of  £1000  at  least    The  term  of  a  repreeentatiye  ia  2  j«H% 

China;  he  must  have  been  a  resident  or  the  State  1  year,  and  of  a  senator  4  years.    Jndgea  are  appointed  by  At|Bf* 

of  the  county  or  district  90  days,  and  of  the  precinct  30  emor  and  hold  their  offices  dorinff  good  behayior,  bat  ma^ 

days.    The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  be  removed  by  impeachment,    llie  chaiMWtllor  feeaw  t 

after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  oifd  years.    The  session  salaqr  of  $1100,  chief-justice  of  rapreme  ooart  $1200^  ni 

is  limited  to  60  days.    A  representative  must  be  21  years  associate-justice  $1000.    The  goyemor  moat  be  90  yen rf 

of  age,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  of  the  age,  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  United  StalH  fv  12 

county  or  district  1  year  before  the  election.    A  senator  years,  and  of  the  State  for  6  yearn.     Hie  term  of  e(Bai  ii  4 

must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  other  qualifica-  years,  and  his  salary  is  $2000.    He  hae  a  yeto  power  oa  MM 

tions  of  a  representative.    The  term  of  a  representatiye  is  of  the  legislature,  out  may  be  oyermled  by  a  two4hiidi 

2  years,  that  of  a  senator  is  4  years.    The  iuages  are  elected  yote.    He  has  also  the  paraoning  power. 
by  the  people.    The  term  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court       27.  Florida, — Formerly  belonging  to  Spain,  it  waiciM 

is  12  years,  of  a  superior  county  court  6  years.    A  judge  to  the  United  States  in  1819.    Organiaed  ae  a  TenilHj 

may  l>e  removed  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  March  30, 1822.    Admitted  as  a  State  March  3, 18I&   III 

legislature,  adopted  by  a  two-thinis  vote  of  each.    The  gov-  successive  constitutions   bear  date  Dec  3,  1338;  Ker.  7, 

ernor  and  lieutcnant-govenior  must  each  be  25  years  of  age,  1865 ;  1868 ;  1886.  Elections  are  held  bienn|alhr  en  the  fim 

and  for  2  yean  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  resident  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Noyember  m  odd  jmn. 

of  the  State.    The  governor's  term  of  office  is  4  years  and  The  session  is  limited  to  60  daya.    A  yoter  mnat  be  a  ■!!• 

his  salary  is  $7000.    lie  has  the  veto  power,  but  may  be  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  one  haying  nade  deeliatioa 

overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  also  the  pardoning  of  his  intention  to  become  snch ;  he  moat  be  a  reailiBl  ef 

power.  the  State  for  1  year,  and  of  the  county  for  6  montha    Thi 

38.  (7o/ara(£o.— Organized   as  a  Territory  Feb.  28,  1861.  lej^islature  meets  on  the  first  Tnesday  after  the  fiiat  Meadqr 

Admitted  as  a  State  by  act  March  3, 1875,  which  took  efl^ect  of  January  biennially.    Senators  and  repreaentatives  mm 

Aug.  1, 1876.    Its  constitution  bears  date  July  1,  1876.    Its  be  duly  <|ualified  electors  in  the  reipeetaye  ooonties  er  di^ 

elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  ISovember.    A  tricts  which  they  represent.    The  term  of  a  npniatsriit 

voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  per-  is  2  years,  that  of  a  senator  4  yeare.    Jndgei  are  appoiais< 

sou  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  4  by  tne  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  aenata.    Jv^BV  tf 

months  before  he  offers  to  vote ;  he  must  be  21  years  of  age  the  sujpreme  court  hold  their  offioe  for  lift  or  dniiag  md 

and  a  resident  of  the  State  for  6  months.    The  legislature  behavior ;  judges  of  the  circuit  eoart  8  yean,  wad  ef  tht 

meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  odd  county  courts  4  years.    Judges  of  the  anprmie  eoart  it" 

years.    The  session  is  limited  to  40  days.    A  representative  ceive  a  salary  of  $3000,  and  of  the  eireait  ooorti  SSNl 

must  be  25  years  of  age.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  They  may  be  removed  by  impeachment.    The  ooyenor  mk 

for  1  year  a  resident  or  the  county  or  district    A  senator  lieutenant-govemor  most  each  be  a  qoalified  Meelor,  a  citi- 

must  have  the  same  qualifications.    The  term  of  a  repre-  zen  of  the  United  States  for  9  years  and  of  the  Stale  Isr  ) 

sentative  is  2  years,  that  of  a  senator  4  years.    The  judges  years.    The  goyernor's  term  184  years  and  hia  aalaryfVO^ 

are  elected  by  the  peo{)le.    Their  term  of  office  is  in  the  su-  He  has  a  veto  power  on  acts  of  the  l^gialatar^  hot  may  bi 

preme  court  9  years ;  in  district  courts  6  years ;  in  county  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    The  pardoning  pover  ii 

courts  3  years.     They  may  be  removed  by  impeachment,  vested  in  the  governor,  jnstioei  of  the  aaprene  eoo^  ni 

The  governor  and  lieutenant-govemor  must  eacn  be  a  citi-  attomey-generel,  or  a  mijor  part  of  than,. of  when  te 

zeii  of  the  United  States,  30  years  of  age,  and  for  2  years  a  governor  shall  be  one. 

resident  of  the  State.     The  governor's  term  of  oflice  is  2       13.  ggoryio.— Ratified  the  Constitntion  of  the  Unltiii  PtrtW 

years  and  his  salary  $3000.    lie  has  the  veto  jmwer  over  Jan.  2, 1788.    Its  sncoesdye  oonstitntiona  bear  dale  Fekk  1^ 

acts  of  the  legislature,  but  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  1777 ;  Jan.  4, 1789;    May  SO,  1798;  Not.  7,  1865 ;  Marsh  11, 

vote.    lie  has  also  pardoning  power.  1868 ;  Dec.  5,  1877.    Eleetioni  are  held  hiennialij  en  ^ 

8.  ConnecticvLt.--BAi\hed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  first  Wednesday  of  October  in  eyen  yeara.    A  TOtv  nraitbt 

States  Jan.  9,  1788.    On  becoming  a  State  in  1776  it  oontin*  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  Statee,  or  one  haying  'l^Mil^rf 

tied  its  charter  of  1662  in  force  as  the  orranic  law,  but  a  new  his  intention  to  bMome  such;  31  yean  of  age,  a  reridalif 

constitution  was  adopted  Oct.  5, 1818.    Elections  are  held  on  the  State  for  6  months,  and  of  the  ooontj  or  dieMet  fa 

the  Tuesday  afler  the  first  Monday  in  November.    A  yoter  30  days,  and  must  have  paid  hia  tazea.    Tlia 

must  be  a  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Noyember  in  f ^ 

age,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  1  year,  and  of  the  district  6  The  session  is  limited  to  40  davi.  A  maowntatjie^ 
months,  sustaining  a  good  moral  character,  and  being  able  be  21  years  of  age,  a  oitiaen  of  the  Unitaa  Stataa,  and  a  on- 
to read  any  article  of  the  constitution  or  any  section  of  the  zen  or  the  State  for  2  years,  and  ibr  1  year  a  raildant  ef  tbf 
statutes  of  the  State.  The  legislature  meets  annually  on  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  A  aenator  mnat  be  S5  Jtan 
first  Wednesday  of  January.    Both  senators  and  represent-  of  age,  a  oitiien  of  the  United  States,  4  yean  dtfaM  ef 


atives  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  voters,  and  their    State,  and  1  year  reaident  of  hb  diamet.    The 
term  is  1  year.    The  judges  are  elected  by  the  general  as-    representative  is  2  years,  and  that  of  a  aenator  4 

. U1_ 2_-a; U_    aI..      *rril        •         a  •         m         md*        • I — ..i^   ^y^^^.mJi    k»    ll     i    !■  iiiIb*      ^ fWH^^X  — 


mblyon  nomination  by  the  governor.    Their  term  is  8  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  legielatora.    Thdr  InrM  is  ia 

years.    They  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  and  no  supreme  court  6  years,  in  superior  eonrta  4  Toara    Thiy 

person  may  hold  a  judicial  office  after  reaching  the  age  of  may  be  removed  by  the  goyemer  on  the  adareai  of  tae* 

Seventy.    The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  nave  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  general  aaMBablj,  or  bj  1» 

the  same  qualifications  as  voters.    The  governor's  salary  is  peachment  and  conviction  thereon.    Thagofynmor 

$2000  and  his  term  is  1  year.    He  has  the  veto  power,  but  30  years  of  age,  15  yean  a  oitiaen  of  tlia  united  8ta 
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ft  ywra  a  dtiien  of  the  State.  His  salary  is  $4000  and  his  representative  is  2  vears,  of  a  senator  4  years.  Judges  are 
term  !■  4  years.  His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  two- thirds  elected  by  the  people.  Their  term  is  in  supreme  court  6 
TOta.  He  hu  pardoning  power.  7®<urs,  in  district  court  4  years.  Thev  may  be  removed  by 
21.  /{^inois.— Organised  as  a  Territory  Feb.  3, 1809.  Ad-  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  Ic^slature,  two-thirds  oi 
mitted  as  a  State  Dec.  3, 1818.  Ito  successive  constitutions  the  members  concurring.  The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
bear  date  Aug.  26, 1818;  Aug.  31, 1847  ;  July  2, 1870.  Elec-  governor  must  each  possess  the  qualifications  of  an  elector 
tioBS  are  held  on  Ihe  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  ^^  the  time  of  his  election.  The  governor's  term  Is  2  years 
November.  A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  >^nd  his  salary  $3000.  His  veto  may  be  overrtded  by  a  two- 
States,  21  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  1  year,  and  thirds  vote.  He  has  pardoning  power. 
of  the  election  district  for  90  days.  The  legislature  meets  14.irf7i/tic^.— Formed  out  of  Virginia.  Admitted  as  a  State 
biennially  on  Wednesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  by  actofCongress,  Feb.  4, 1791,  which  took  efi*ectJune  1,1792. 
January  of  odd  years.  A  representative  must  be  21  years  Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date  April  19, 1792;  Aug. 
of  aae,  a  citiien  of  the  United  States,  5  years  a  resident  of  L  1799 ;  June  11,  1850.  Elections  are  held  on  the  first 
the  State,  and  2  vears  of  his  district.  A  senator  must  be  25  Tuesday  in  November.  A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of 
years  of  age,  and  have  the  other  qualifications  of  a  repre-  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  2  years  resident  of  the 
■eutative.  The  term  of  a  representative  is  2  years,  of  a  State,  and  1  year  of  the  county.  The  legislature  meets  hi- 
■enator  4  jeara.  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  Their  ennially  on  the  first  Mondav  in  December  of  the  odd  years, 
term  of  office  is  in  supreme  court  9  years :  in  appellate  and  Its  session  is  limited  to  60  days.  A  representative  must  be 
In  circuit  courts  6  years;  in  county  courts  4  years.  They  24  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  2  years  resi- 
may  be  removed  by  the  general  assembly  on  concurrence  of  dent  of  the  State,  and  1  ^ear  of  the  county.  A  senator  must 
three-fourths  of  all  the  members.  The  governor  and  lieuten-  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  30  years  of  age,  6  years 
uit-govemor  must  each  be  30  years  of  age,  and  for  5  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  the  district.    The  term 

_/.  ,.    ._ «  «  Judges 

"ap» 

county 

on 

.  ^ as- 

tions  bear  date  June  29,  1816;  Feb.  10,  1851.  Elections  are  sombly.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor^must  each 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  A  voter  must  be  a  ^  ^  citizen  of  the  United  States.  35  years  of  age,  and  6 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  a  resident  years  a  resident  of  the  State.  The  governor's  term  is  4 
of  the  State  6  months,  and,  if  a  foreigner,  1  year  in  the  7^*™  and  his  salary  $5000.  His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  a 
United  States.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  majority  vote.  He  has  pardoning  pNOwer. 
Thursday  next  After  the  first  Mondav  of  January  in  even  18.  4^wwia»wi.— Formerly  belonging  to  France,  but  ceded 
years.  The  session  is  limited  to  60  days.  A  representative  ^  Spain  in  1763,  restored  to  France  in  1801,  and  sold  by 
mnst  be  21  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  2  Napoleon  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  Organized  as  a  Ter- 
▼ears  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  his  county  or  ntory  March  3, 1805.  Admitted  as  a  State  by  act  of  Con- 
district  A  senator  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  all  S^^eas,  April  8,  1812,  which  took  effect  April  30,  1812.  Its 
other  qualifications  of  representative.  The  term  of  a  rep-  successive  constitutions  bear  date  Jan.  22,  1812;  Nov.  6, 
reeentotive  is  2  years,  and  of  a  senator  4  years.  Judges  are  1^45 ;  Nov.  1,  1852 ;  September,  1864 ;  Aug.  18,  1868 ;  July 
elected  by  the  people.  Their  term  is  in  supreme  court  7  23,  1879.  Elections  are  held  every  four  years  on  Tuesday 
jean,  in  circuit  courts  6  years,  and  in  courts  of  common  ^®^*  *(^r  the  third  Monday  of  April.    A  voter  must  be  a 

51eai  4  years.    They  may  be  removed  by  the  supreme  court.  ™*J«  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  birth  or  naturalization, 

'he  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  "    '^^ -u^  u-«-  ^-^^i 1  u:>  :_^^_^.-_  ._  u ,    ^- 

of  age,  6  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

State,  and  not  holding  any  other  office.    The  „ ....  .  „_ 

term  is  4  years  and  his  salary  $3000.    His  veto  may  be  over-  ^^^  meets  biennially  on  the  second  Monday  of  May  in  even 

mled  by  a  majority  vote.    He  has  pardoning  power.  years.    Its  session  is  limited  to  60  days.    A  representative 

28.  /oKw.— Organized  as  a  Territory  June  12, 1838.    Ad-  ™"«t  ^  an  elector,  6  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  2 

mitted  as  a  State  Dec.  28, 1846.    Its  successive  constitutions  years  of  the  parish  or  district.    A  senator  must  be  25  years 

boar  date  Aug.  3. 1846 ;  Aug.  3, 1857.    Its  elections  are  held  of  Age,  and  have  the  same  qualifications  as  a  representative. 

on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  T^®  ^''™  ^f  ^^^  "  4  years.    Judges  of  the  supreme  court 

eitiien  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  6  months  a  ^^  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

resident  of  the  State,  and  60  days  of  the  county.    The  leir.  consent  of  the  senate.    Their  term  is  8  years.    Judges  of 

in  even  ^ 

maleoitfzen  ,     ^        ^ 

the  State,  and  of  his  county  or  district  A  senator  must  be  c^^ted  by  the  people  for  terms  of  4  years.  Judges  may  be 
S6  years  of  age  and  have  the  other  qualifications  of  a  rep-  removed  by  impeachment,  or  by  the  governor  on  the  address 
resentative.  The  term  of  a  representative  is  2  years,  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  assembly. 
of  a  senator  4  years.  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  be  30  years 
Their  term  is  in  supreme  court  6  years,  in  district  courts  of  age*  1^  jeara  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  resident 
4  years.  Their  salary  is  in  supreme  court  $2000 ;  in  district  of  the  State,  and  must  not  hold  office  under  the  United  States 
aonrts  $1600.  They  may  be  removed  by  the  senate.  The  within  6  months  preceding  the  election.  The  governor's 
governor  and  lieutenant-^vemor  must  each  be  30  years  of  term  is  4  years  ana  his  salary  $4000.  His  veto  may  be  over- 
age, a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  ruled  by  two- thirds  vote.  He  has  pardoning  power,  on  the 
State  2  years  previous  to  election.  The  governor's  term  is  recommendation  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  attoriiey-gen- 
2  years  and  his  salary  $2500.  His  veto  may  be  overruled  «r&l|  aQ^^  presiding  judge  of  the  court  in  which  conviction 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  pardoning  power.  was  had,  but  not  in  cases  of  impeachment  and  treason. 

84.  f  anta«.--Organized  as  a  Territory  May  30,  1854.  'I'he  latter  crime  may  be  pardoned  by  the  general  assembly. 
Admitted  as  a  State  Jan.  29, 1861.  Its  successive  constitu-  23.  ifain«.— Formerly  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  was  ad- 
tions  bear  date  Deo.  15,  1855;  May,  1858;  Oct.  4,  1859.  mitted  as  a  State  March  15,1820.  Its  constitution  bears 
Elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon-  date  Jan.  5, 1821.  Elections  are  held  on  the  second  Monday 
day  in  November.  A  voter  must  be  a  whits  male  citizen  of  September.  A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United 
of  the  United  States,  or  one  having  declared  his  intention  States.  21  years  of  aee,  a  resident  of  the  State  3  months  be- 
to  beoome  such,  21  years  of  age,  6  months  resident  of  the  fore  the  election.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  the 
State.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  second  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  odd  years.  A  representative 
ToeedaT  of  Jauuary  in  odd  years.  The  sessions  are  limited  must  be  21  years  of  age,  5  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
to  50  days.  Senators  and  representatives  must  be  duly  States,  1  year  resident  of  State,  and  3  months  of  county  or 
qoalified  voters  in  their  oounty  or  district.    The  term  of  a   district.    A  senator  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  the 
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other  (lualifications  of  a  representative.    The  term  of  repre-  year  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  4  mootlia  of  tte  Styi^ 

sentatiyes  and  senators  is  2  years.    Jud^s  of  the  supreme  and  10  days  of  election  district.    The  IfigJilatare  necii  ••» 

judicial  court  are  appointed  by  the  ^vemor,  with  the  con-  nually  on*  the  first  Wednesday  of  Paeember.    Thft  scsriat 

sent  of  council,  and  serve  for  7  years.    They  may  be  re-  is  limited  to  60  days.    Senators  and  raprasenttttifeB  ■■«  be 

moved  by  impeachment,  or  by  address  of  both'  branches  of  qualified  voters,  1  year  reddenta  of  the  Slakciy  and  6  Bostki 

the  legislature  to  the  executive.    The  TOvemor  must  be  :^  of  the  district.    Their  term  ia  2  yeara.    Judges  are  dselsd 

years  of  age,  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  ^e  people.    Their  term  ia  in  sapremeeonrt  aadiadi^ 

and  5  years  a  resident  of  the  State.    His  term  is  2  years  and  trict  courts  7  years.    Ther  may.  be  remored  by  impnefc* 

his  salary  $2,500.    His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  ment.    The  governor  and  lievtenant-goTonior  mast  cack  hs 

vote,    lie  has  pardoning  power,  and  is  aided  by  an  execu-  25  years  of  age,  citizen  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  1  jm 

tive  council.  bona  fide  resident  of  the  State.    The  goremor's  tem  ii  i 

9.  ifary/an<;.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  years  and  his  salary  SdOOO.    His  toCo  may  be  orcrndsd  \f 

States  April  2d,  1788.    Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  pardoning  power. 
Nov.  11,  1776;  Jan.  4, 1851;  Oct.  13, 18G4;  Sept.  18,  1867.       20.  MitsiMippi.—OrfstLn'iKd  as  a  Territory  April  7, 17K. 

Elections  are  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon-  Admitted  as  a  State  Dec.  10,  1817.     Ita  aneeesslTa  eosstitt- 

day  in  November.    A  voter  must  be  a  white  male  citizen  of  tions  bear  date  Aug.  15,  1817  :  Oet.  26, 1832;  Dee.  1.1^ 

the  United  States,  21  years  of  a^,  1  year  resident  of  State,  Elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  ftnt  Ussdiv 

and  6  months  of  county  or  district.    The  legislature  meets  in  November.    A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  a«,  a  ckias 

biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  in  even  years,  of  the  United  States,  6  months  reaident  of  the  State,  ssd  1 

Its  session  is  limited  to  90  davs. '  ^  representative  must  be  month  of  the  countv.    The  legialatore  incels  biennisllyoi 

21  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  (he  State,  and  3  years  resident  the  first  Tuesday  a^ter  the  first  Monday  of  Jannary  is  odd 


of  the  same,  and  1  year  a  resident  of  the  county  or  district,  years.    A  representative  must  be  25  yeara  of  ■■•  sad  n 

A  senator  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  have  the  other  qual-  actual  resident  of  the  countj  hm  lepwentl.    A  SMln 

ifications  of  a  representative.    The  term  of  a  representative  must  be  25  years  of  age,  1  year  inhabitant  of  the  Slue  md 

is  2  years,  of  a  senator  4  years.    Judges  are  elected  by  the  an  actual  resident  of  the  oistrlet  he  repieaents.    Us  tan 

people,  and  hold  their  office  in  supreme  court  15  years;  of  a  representative  is  2  years,  of  a  aenator  4  yeaiL   Jsdlp* 

They  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  on  conviction,  or  on  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  adriec  nd 

the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  general  assembly.     The  consent  of  the  SenatCi    Their  term  ia  in  the  wapnmt  sbsi: 

fovernor  must  be  30  years  of  age,  10  years  a  citizen  of  the  9  years,  in  circuit  courts  6  years.    They  may  be  remofsdb; 

inited  States,  5  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  a  oualified  impeachment    The  governor  and  lientenant-gOTeraornsa 

voter.    His  term  is  4  years  and  his  salary  is  $4500.    His  veto  each  be  30  years  of  age,  20  yeara  a  eitiaen  of  the  Uoitad 

may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  pardoning  States,  and  2  years  a  resident  of  the  State.    The  goffrstr^i 

|K>wer.  term  is  4  years  and  his  salary  $3000.    He' hat  Teto  ponr, 

2.  IfassachusrUs. — Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  but  ma^  be  overruled  by  two-thirda  vote.    He  has  stto  tbs 

States  Feb.  6, 1788.    Its  constitution  is  dated  March  2, 1780.  pardoning  power. 

Elections  are  held  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  24.  J/tMcmrC^Organised  as  a  Territory  Jane  4^  1811 

of  November.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen,  21  years  of  Admitted  as  a  State  by  act  March  2,  1821,  which  took  cf- 

age,  1  year  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  6  months  of  the  feet  Aug.  10,  1821.    Its  successive  constitntions  bsw  date 

county  or  district;  he  must  have  paid  taxes  within  2  years,  July  19, 1820;  June  6,  1866:  Oct.  SO,  1875.    EleetioBi  SR 

and  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  and  to  write  his  name,  held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  iint  Xoadif 

The  legislature  meets  annually  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  of  November.    Ayotermust  bea  maleoitlaenof  IheUanl 

^f  ay.    A  representative  must  be  for  1  ^ear  a  resident  of  his  States,  or  one  having  declared  his  intention  to  beeonc  waA, 

district.    A  senator  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  not  less  than  1  year  and  not  more  than  6  yeaia  befbit  hi 

5  years  and  inhabitant  of  his  district.    The  term  of  senators  offers  to  vote,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  a  reaident  of  tlw  8lsi^ 

and  representatives  is  1  year.    Judges  are  appointed  by  the  and  60  days  reaident  of  the  county.    The  iMislatut  bmH 

governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  hold  their  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  day  ef  Jm- 

office  durinj^  good  behavior.    They  may  be  removed  by  the  uary  in  odd  years.    Its  session  is  limited  to  70  aaya  A 

governor  with  the  consent  of  the  council.    The  executive  representative  must  be  a  male  eitiaen  €if  the  United  aiyiik 

department  consists  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  24  years  of  age,  for  2  years  a  qnaliHed  Toter  of  the  8trt%  1 

and  the  governor  is  aided  by  an  executive  council.    The  year  inhabitant  of  the  oonn^  or  distvicty  and  ainst  hnt 

governor  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  7  years,  paid  a  State  or  county  tax  within  1  year  beibte  eJeetiea.  A 

]>ossessin^  a  freehold  of  £1000,  and  must  be  of  the  Chris-  senator  must  be  30  yean  of  age,  for  8  yeaia  a  TOtvef  tk 

tian  religion.    His  term  is  1  year  and  his  salary  $5000.    His  State,  and  must  have  the  other  qnalifieationa  of  a  Ufaeit- 

veto  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  par-  ative.    Judges  are  elected  by  the  people.    Their  term  ef 

doning  power.  office  is  in  supreme  court  10  yeara ;  in  eoart  of  appedi  12 

26.  Michigan. — Organized  as  a  Territory  Jan.  11,  1805.  years;  in  circuit  courts 6  years.    They  may  be  reBOsad  If 

Admitted  as  a  State  Jan.  26, 18.37.    Its  successive  constitu-  impeachment.    The  governor  and  lieatenaat-fovemorHHl 

tions  bear  date  Nov.  2, 1835 ;  Aug.  15, 1850.    Elections  are  each  be  35  years  of  age,  10  yeara  a  dtiaen  of  the  UbiIbI 

held  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November.  States^  and  7  years  a  resident  of  the  State.    The  goiaasi'i 

A  voter  must  he  21  years  of  age,  3  months  resident  of  the  term  is  4  years  and  his  salair  $6000.      He  hat  the  nis 

State,  and  10  days  of  township  or  ward.    The  legislature  power,  but  may  be  overmled  bj  two-thirda  TOte.    He  ha 

meets  biennially  on  first  Weunesday  of  January  in  odd  also  pardoning  power. 

years.    Senators  and  representatives  must  be  qualified  elec-  37.  JW&ra«^.— Organiaed  as  a  Tertilmry  Hay  SO^  18H 

tors  in  their  respective  districts.     Their  term  is  2  years.  Admitted  as  aState  Dy»^F«^-^f  l^^t  taUnffeflbetlURb 

fudges  are  elected  by  the  people.    Their  term  is  in  the  su-  1 ,  1867.    Its  successive  constitationB  bear  date  Jnne  SI,  18N; 

premecourt8  years,  in  the  circuit  courts  6  years.    They  Oct.  12,  1875.    Elections  are  held  on  Toeaday  saeBtsiBi 

may  be  removed  by  the  governor  on  a  concurrent  resolution  first  Monday  in  November.    A  Toter  oknat  be  SI  yean  el 

of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.    The  gov-  aijre,  a  male  citiien  of  the  United  Statea^  or  one  who  hasdr 

emor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  be  30  years  of  age,  clared  his  intention  of  becoming  mch  80  dtan  prior  tsibe 

5  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  2  years  a  resident  election,  6  months  a  resident  of  the  eoiinty.    The  l«gidalBif 

of  the  State.    The  governor's  term  is  2  years  and  his  salary  meets  biennially  on  the  first  Tne        *  oif  Jamiary  ia  sdl 

$1000.    He  has  the  veto  power,  but  may  be  overruled  by  a  years.    Its  session  is  limited  te  40        j.    Baaaton  and  np- 

two-thirds  vote.    He  has  also  pardoning  power.  resentatives  mast  be  eleetors.  and  i....^  ^ava  nsi4ed  vl  ~ 

32.  i/mn^«oto.— Organized  as  a  Territory  March  3,  1849.  their  district  1  year  before eieetion.    1                     bS  v 

Admitted  as  a  State  by  act  May  4,  1858,  taking  effect  May  Judges  are  elected  by  the  people.    Tl         .^ 

11,  1858.    Its  constitution  bears  date  Aug.  29. 1857.    Elec-    preme  court  6  years ;  in  distnet  oont ,  i      .. ,  ^  ,^ 

tions  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.    A  voter  courts  2  years.     They  may  be  r              i         Hia  pw 

vmst  be  a  male  oitizei^  of  ^e  iTnited  States,  or  one  having  The  governor  and  lientenant-goTeL—w              _i      m 

declared  his  intention  to  become  snchy  21  years  of  age,  1  of  age,  2  years  a  eitiaen  of  the  Uni,,^            .    *■     ^ 
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State.    The  governor's  term  is  2  Tenrs  and  his  salary  $1000.    by  the  people.    Their  term  is  in  the  court  of  ftppeals  an  ( 

He  has  the  veto  power,  bat  may  be  overruled  by  two-thirds   supreme  court  14  years  (but  not  after  the  age  or  70  years >, 

.  vote.     He  has  also  pardoning  power.  in  countv  courts  6  years.    They  may  be  removed  by  resolu- 

36.  Nevada, — Organized  as  a  Territory  March  2,  1861.  tion  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  two-thirds  of  the 
Admitted  as  a  State  b^  act  March  21,  1864,  taking  effect  members  concurring.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
Oct.  81, 1864.  Its  constitution  bears  date  September,  1864.  eroor  must  each  be  30  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  Umted 
Elections  are  held  bieunially  on  Tuesday  next  after  first  States,  and  5  years  a  resicientof  uie  State.  The  govemor's 
Monday  in  November.  A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  age,  a  term  is  3  years  and  his  salary  $10,000.  His  veto  may  be  over- 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  6  months  resident  ruled  by  two-thirds  vote.  He  has  pardoning  power. 
of  the  State,  and  30  davs  of  the  county  or  district.  The  7.  Narth  Carolina,— BAti^ed  the  Constitution  of  the 
legialatnremeetsbiennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  United  States  Nov.  21,  1789.  Its  successive  constitutions 
in  odd  years.  Its  session  is  limited  to  60  days.  Senators  bear  date  Dec.  18,  1776;  Marcli  16.  1868;  Oct.  12,  1875. 
and  representatives  must  be  duly  qualifieil  electors  in  their  Elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  A 
respective  districts  and  counties.  Their  term  is  2  years,  voter  must  be  a  male  person  bom  in  'the  United  States  or 
Juagea  are  elected  by  the  people.  Their  term  is  in  supreme  naturalized,  21  years  of  age,  12  months  a  resident  of  the 
court  6  years,  in  district  courts  4  years.  They  maybe  re-  State,  and  90  days  of  the  county.  The  legislature  meets 
moved  by  impeachment  The  Rovemor  and  Heutenant-gov-  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
emor  must  each  be  25  years  of  age,  2  years  resident  of  the  January  in  odd  years.  Its  session  is  limited  to  60  days.  A 
State,  and  a  qualified  elector.  The  governor's  term  is  4  re])resentative  mufrt  be  a  qualified  elector  and  1  year  a  resi- 
years  and  his  siEdarv  $6000.  His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  a  dent  of  the  county.  A  senator  must  be  25  yearn  of  age,  2 
two-thirds  vote.     He  has  pardoning  power.  years  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  his 

A.  New  Hampshire, — Katifie<i  the  Constitution  of  the  district.  Thetermof  senators  and  representatives  is  2  years. 
United  States  June  21, 1788.  Its  successsive  constitutions  Judges  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  m  the  two  houses  of  as- 
bear  date  Jan.  5,  1776;  June  2, 1784;  1792;  1876.  Elec-  sembly.  Their  term  is  8  years,  but  they  may  be  removed 
tions  are  held  biennially  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  upon  a  concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  liouses 
in  even  years.  A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  age,  a  male  in-  of  the  general  assembly.  The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
habitant  of  the  State,  town,  and  place.  The  legislature  governor  must  each  be  30  years  of  age,  5  years  a  citizen  of 
meets  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  in  odd  the  United  States,  2  years  a'  resident  of  the  State.  The  gov- 
years.  A  representative  must  be  21  years  of  age,  2  years  emor's  term  is  4  years  and  his  salary  $5000.  He  has  veto 
inhabitant  or  the  State,  resident  of  the  district,  and  of  the  and  pardoning  power,  and  Is  assisted  bv  a  council. 
Protestant  religion.  A  senator  must  be  30  years  of  age,  7  17.  OAto. — Erected  into  a  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of 
years  inhabitant  of  the  State,  and  must  have  the  other  1787.  Admitted  as  a  State  l)y  act  of'^April  30,  1802,  which 
qualifications  of  a  representative.  Judges  are  appointed  took  effect  Nov.  29,  1802.  Its'  successive  constitutions  bear 
uy  the  gt)vemor  with  consent  of  the  council,  and  hold  date  Nov.  29,  1803 ;  March  10,1851.  Elections  are  held  oq 
omce  during  good  behavior,  but  must  not  be  over  70  years  of    the  second  Tuesday  of  October.    A  voter  nmst  be  a  white 

2je.  They  may  be  removed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  and  1 
e  council.  The  governor  must  be  30  years  of  age,  7  years  year  resident  of  State  and  county.  The  legislature  meets 
a  resident  of  the  State  and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  His  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  odd  years. 
term  is  1  year  and  his  salary  $UKK).  He  has  the  veto  power.  Senators  and  renresentatives  must  have  been  residents  of 
Imt  may  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  vote.  He  also  exercises  their  respective  districts  or  counties  1  year  preceding  their 
the  pardoning  power  with  the  aid  of  the  executive  council,     election.    Their  term  is  2  years.    Judges  art*  elected  oy  the 

8.  New  J<pr<^.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  people.  Their  term  is  6  years.  They  mav  be  removed  by 
States  Deo.  18,  1787.  Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date  -a  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses  or  the  general  as> 
Jnlj  3,  1776 ;  Aug.  13,  1844.  Elections  are  held  on  the  fltfnbly,  two-thirds  of  the  members  concurring.  The  ffoy 
first  Tuesday  after  the  nrst  Monday  in  November.  A  voter  emor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  possess  the  qualiSca- 
must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  tions  of  an  elector.  The  governor's  term  is  2  years  and  his 
1  year  a  resident  of  the  State  and  county.  The  legislature  salary  is  $4000.  He  has  pardoning  power, 
meets  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January.  A  rep-  33.  Oregon, — Organized  as  a  Territory  Aug.  14,  1848. 
mentative  must  be  a  qualified  voter,  21  years  of  age,  2  Admitted  as  a  State  Feb.  14, 1859.  Its  constitution  bears 
years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  the  county.  A  date  Nov.  9,  1857.  Elections  are  held  biennially  on  the 
■enator  must  be  a  qualified  voter,  30  years  of  age,  4  years  aj  first  Monday  of  June  in  even  years.  A  voter  must  be  a 
resident  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  the  county.  The  term  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  .States.  21  years  of  age,  6 
of  a  representative  is  1  year,  of  a  senator  3  years.  Judges  months  resident  of  the  State.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
«f  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  and  of  the  supreme  court  nially  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  in  even  years. 
are  appointed  bv  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Its  session  is  limited  to  40  davs.  senators  and  represent- 
■enate ;  Judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  are  appointed  atives  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  ajze, 
1^  the  senate  and  general  assembly.  Judges  of  tne  court  1  year  inhabitants  of  district  or  county.  The  term  of  a 
of  errors  and  appeals  hold  office  6  years;  of  the  supreme  representative  is  2  years,  of  a  senator  4  years.  Judges  are 
ooort  7  years ;  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  5  years,  elected  by  the  people.  Their  term  is  in  supreme  court  and 
'thfff  may  be  removed  by  impeachment.  The  governor  in  circuit  courts  6  years,  in  county  courts  4  years.  They 
mnst  be  30  years  of  age,  20  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  may  be  removed  by  the  ^vemor  on  the  joint  resolution  of 
States,  7  years  a  resident  of  tne  State.  His  term  is  3  years  tbe  legislative  assembly,  in  which  two-thirds  of  its  members 
and  his  salary  $5000.  His  veto  mav  be  overruled  by  a  ma-  concur.  The  governor  must  be  30  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of 
Jority  of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  originated.  Fardons  the  United  States,  3  years  a  resident  of  the  State.  His  term 
are  granted  by  the  governor,  the  chancellor  and  the  six  is  ^  years  and  his  salary  $1500.  His  veto  may  be  overruled 
judges  of  the  court  of  errors  and  apfieals.  by  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  pardoning  power. 

5.  New  r<>rife.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United       10.  Pewwy/wnia.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  July  26, 1788.    Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date   States  Dec.  13, 1787.    Its  successive  constitutions  bear  date 

April 20, 1777:  February,  1822;  November,  1846.    Elections   Sept.  28, 1776 :  Aug.  9, 1790;  Feb.  22.  1838;  Dec.  16, 1873. 

are  held  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.    Elections  are  held  on  Tuesday  next  following  the  first  Mon- 

A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen^  21  years  of  age,  1  year  resi-   ^*y  ^  November^    A  voter  must  be  21  years  of  age,  1 
"**"'*■''  '"  --    .  ...  xt_   -    ...  i.  .1     »,  ..   ,  ,^.   .      -         ^  ^  resident  of 

and  must  have 


the  first  Tuesday  in  January.   ^'  No  person  shall  be  eligible  P^i^  within  2  years  a  State  or  county  tax  1  month  before 

to  the  legislatore  who  at  the  time  of  his  election,  or  within  ^^^  election.    The  le^lature  meets  biennially  on  the  first 

100  da/B  previons  thereto,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress,  Tuesday  of  January  in  odd  years.    Its  session  is  limited  to 

A  eWf  or  military  officer  under  the  United  States,  or  an  150  days.    A  representative  must  be  21  years  of  ag[e,  4  years 

oAeer  under  any  eity  goyemment."    The  term  of  a  repre-  ^  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  State,  1  year  an  inhabitant 

MBtatiTe  is  ljear,w  a  senator  2  years.    Judges  are  elected  of  the  district,  and  resident  of  it  during  term  of  service.    A 
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senator  must  be  25  jeara  of  age,  and  miMt  have  all  the  other   6tate  and  6  monthi  of  the  dbtriet  or 


the  court  of  common  pleas  10  years.    The^  may  be  removed   district.    A  senator  must  be  86  J9um  of  ace,  6 

llio  ti 


ijy  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  of  the  State,  and  1  year  of  his  dutrioL  Tlio  tens  of  a  i«p» 
llie  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  be  a  citizen  sentative  is  2  years,  of  a  senator  4  yoan.  Judges  an  dsdri 
of  the  United  States,  30  years  of  age,  and  7  years  inhabitant  by  the  people.  Their  term  is  in  ■apreme  ooott  and  ia  eHit 
of  the  State.  The  governor's  term  is  4  years  and  his  salary  of  appeals  6  Tears,  in  distriot  ooorta  4  yoara.  Tbey  m^  te 
$10,000.    His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  vote.  lie  removed  by  Impeachment.    Thn  ffOTrirnnr  end  HuatiaiH 


grants  pardons  on  recommendation  of  ooard  of  pardons.  governor  must  oe  80  years  of  an,  a  eitiaan  of  tibc  Uailrf 

11.  Jihode  /«/an<2.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  6  yean  resident  of  tho  State.    The  goftiasi^ 
States  May  29, 1790.    As  a  State  it  remained  under  the  co-  term  is  2  years  and  his  lalaij  $6000.    Hia  toIo  auy  bt  oi» 
lonial  charter  of  1663  until   its  present  constitution  was  ruled  by  two-thirds  vote.    He  has  pardoning  povar. 
adopted,  bearing  date  Nov.  23, 1842.  and  taking  efifect  May  15.   Kermoni.— Formed  out  of  New  HampaDire  aad  Stv 
2,  1843.    Elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem-  York.    Admitted  as  a  State  by  act  of  Feb.  18, 1791,  tM  ' 
her.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  effect  March  4, 1791.    Its  sneoemTO  eonatitationa  bear 
21  years  of  age,  1  year  resident  of  the  State,  and  6  months  July  8.  1777 :  March,  1787 ;  Not.  2,  1796.     Eleetioa 

of  the  district ;  he  must  possess  real  estate  to  the  value  of   held  biennially  on  the  first  Toeeday  of  BoptaaBber  in 

$134,  and  must  have  paid  his  taxes.    The  legislature  meets  years.    A  voter  most  be  a  male,  21  yean  of  age,  1  year  mt 

aimually  on  fhe  last  Tuesday  in  May.    Senators  and  repre-  dent  of  the  State.    The  legislature  nieeCa  bianniaUy  ea  Ihi 

svntatives  must  be  qualified  electors.    Their  term  is  1  year,  first  Wednesday  of  October  in  even  yeark     A  nniiewiilrtlii 

Judges  are  elected  by  the  legislature  and  hold  their  office  must  be  a  freeman,  2  years  resident  of  tho  State  and  1  jmt 

until  it  be  declared  vacant  by  the  legislature,  or  they  may  bt  of  the  coanty.    A  senator  most  be  SO  jeaia  of  age  aal  t 

removed  by  impeachment.   The  governor  must  be  a  Qualified  freeman  of  the  county  for  whieh  he  ia  eleotod.    The  tem  ef 

elector.    His  tenu  is  1  year  and  his  salary  is  $10U0.    llis  veto  senators  and  representatives  is  2  years.     Jndgea  aie  eleelri 

maybeoverruledby  two-thirdKvote.  He  has  pardoning  i>ower.  by  the  leeislature.    Their  term  la  S  yeara.    They  may  bi 

12,  tSouth  Oro/i7ui.— Ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  removed  by  impeachment  The  goyemor  'and  lieatcau^ 
United  States  May  23,  1788.  Its  successive  constitutions  governor  must  each  be  4  yean  reaidoit  of  tlie  State.  Thi 
bear  date  March  26,  1776  ;  March  19,  1778;  June  3.  1790;  governor's  term  is  2  years  and  hie  nlary  $1000l  Hiififei 
Sept.  27,  1865 :  April  16,  1868.  Elections  are  hela  bien-  mav  be  overruled  by  a  minority  vote.  Me  granta  paidaas 
uially  on  the  nrst  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  of  with  consent  of  the  executive  oonneiL 
November  in  even  years.    A  voter  muRt  be  a  male  citizen  I.  Virginia,  —  Ratified  the  oonatitotion  of  the  Uaitrf 


years 

I  year  resident  of  the  State,  aud  3  months  of  county.    A  A  voter  must  be  a  citiien  of  the  United  Statea,  Si  yean  ef 

senator  must  be  25  years  of  age.  aud  have  the  other  quuli-  age,  12  months  a  resident  of  the  State  and  S  months  of  tie 

fications  of  a  representative.    Tne  term  of  a  representative  county,  having  paid  eapitation  tax.    The  legialatart  bmM 

M  2  years,  of  a  senator  4  years.    Judges  are  appointed  by  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  Deoember  in  odd  ycHa 

the  general  assembly.    Their  term  is  in  the  supreme  court  6  Its  session  is  limited  to  90  days.    Senmtora  and  lupiiime 

vears,  in  circuit  courts  2  years.    Thev  may  be  removed  tives  must  be  qualified  voters  of  the  diatriefc.    The  term  ef  a 

by  the  governor  on  the  address  of  two-toinls  of  each  house  representative  is  2  years  and  of  a  senator  4  yoara.  Jndgesan 

ot'  the  general  assembly.    The  governor  and  lieutenaut-gov-  chosen  by  the  Joint  vote  of  the  general  aaaembly.    ndr 


ernor  must  each  be  30  years  of  age,  2  years  a  citizen  of  the  term  is  in  supreme  court  12  years,  in  eireuit  ooorta  S  J9US 
I'Uiteti  States,  aud  a  citizen  aud  resident  of  the  State,  and  in  county  courts  6  years.  Ther  may  be  removed  liy  na- 
niuHt  l>elieve  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.    The  peachment    The  governor  and  lientenant-goremer  aart 


niitteil  as  a  State  June  1,  1796.    Its  successive  constitutions  election.  The  governor's  term  ia  4  yeara  and  hia  aalaiyW)& 

bear  date  Feb.  6,  179t) ;  March  6,  1835 ;  March  26,  1870.  His  veto  may  be  overruled  by  two-thiida  ^rota.    B»  ka 

Kle«'tions  arc  held  biennially  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  pardoning  power. 

first  Monday  in  November  of  even  years.    A  voter  must  be       35.  West  Fir^'nia.— Formed  ont  of  VirglBia;  admittri 

A  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  12  as  a  State  by  act  of  Dec  31, 1862,  taking  eflfoet  Jane  19,  UA 

months  rt^sident  of  the  State  and  6  months  of  county  or  die-  lu  successive  constitutions  bear  date  April  S,  186S;  Aag>St, 


dent  of  the  State  aud  I  year  of  the  county.    A  senator  must  "Wednesday  of  Januair.    Senaton  and  ruprwaanlilliw 

Im»  30  years  of  a^e  and'  have  the  other'  qualifications  of  a  have  been  rendents  of  their  dietriet  1  Tear.    The  laraef  i 

representative.    The  tenn  of  senators  and  representatives  is  "t^preaentatiTe  ia  2  yean^  of  a  aaaator  4  yaaia»     J^pidgmai 

2  years.    Judges  are  eleoteii  by  the  |>eople.    Their  term  is  elected  by  the  people.    Their  tam  ia  Im  aopnaa  eovt  U 

8  veam.    Thov  mav  l>e  remov'etl  by  a  ov^ncurrent  vote  of  years,  in  circuit  court  8  years.    They  may  bo  leaBOfad  l^i 

lH>'ih  houses  of  the  general  assembly*,  twivthirdn  of  the  mem-  ooncurrent  two-thirda  vote  of  both  honaea  of  the  legialatare 

hers  oonourriug  iti  suoh  vote.    The  goverm^r  must  be  30  The  govemor'a  term  is  4  years  and  hia  aaUry  tK'OO.    Bit 

years  of  age.  oitisen  of  the  Vnited  States  and  7  vears  citi-  veto  may  be  overmled  by  a  minority  TOte.    Ha  baa  pir 

■en  of  the  State.    His  term  is  2  years  and  his  salary  $3000.  doning  power. 

His  vet»»  mav  l»e  overruKM  bv  a  mi\jority  vote  of  all  the  30.   iTiscoftfin.— Organiaed  aa  a  TOnitoffy  April  90^  UK 


2<)    1S45     lu  successive  otmstitutions  bear  date  Oct.  13,  aen  of  the  Lnitcd  States,  or  one  who  haadadmd  hia  i 

1845 :  June  25, 1866 ;  IVc  3.  186s> ;  Feb.  17,  l^76.    Election!  tipn  to  become  such,  21  yean  of  age,  and  1  yaar  a  nr 

are  held  bienniallv  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  of  of  the  bute.    The  legislatare  maaiioa  tho  aaoond  W. 

even  years.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  person.  21  years  of  day  of  January.     Senaioiayd_wpraaeiHaaTaa 

age  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  1  vear  a  resident  of  the.  qualified  electors  in  the  district  whioh  thoy  are 
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The  term  of  a  npreseotative  is  1  year,  of  a  tan^rht  in  tbe  pulSllc  schools.    Eight  hours  is  a  legal  day  on 

senator  2  yean.    Jadges  are  elected  b^  the  people.    Their  public  works.    The  eiuploymeut  of  children  under  14  years 

term  is  in  supreme  ooort  10  years,  in  circuit  court  6  years,  m  mines  is  prohibited. 

The  goTemor  and  lieutenant-governor  must  each  be  a  citi-       44.  H'yomtn^.— Organized  as  a  Territory  in  the  year  1868. 

<^  the  United  States,  and  a  qualified  elector.    The  gov-  Admitted  as  a  State  July  11,  1890.    Constitution  adopted 


•rnor's  term  is  2  years  aud  his  salarv  $5000.    His  veto  may  by  popular  vote  November  3,  1889.    Elections  held  bien- 

beovemiledbya  two-thirds  vote.  He  has  pardoning  power,  nially  on  the  Tueadav  after  the  first  Monday  in  November 

S9.  S!im<^/>ai»to.— Admitted  as  a  State  November  8, 1889.  in  even  years.    Women  have  right  of  sufifrsge.    Voters 

Conatitution  adopted  May  14, 1889.    Elections  are  held  bi-  must  have  resided  6  months  in  the  State.    The  ballot  is  to 

oinially  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem-  be  absolutely  secret.    The  Legislature  meets  biennially  <>u 

bcr  of  even  years.    A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  in  odd  years.    The  session 

United  States,  or  a  foreigner  who  hau  taken  steps  to  become  is  limited  to  40  days.    The  term  of  a  senator  is  4  years,  of  a 

a  oitisen,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  a  resident  of  the  United  representative  2  years.     The  governor's  term  is  4  years. 

Btatei,  6  months  of  the  State,  30  days  of  the  county,  and  10  He  has  the    pardoning  and  veto  power,  and    may  veto 

days  of  the  precinct.    Women  may  vote  at  school  elections  separate  items  in  appropriation  bills.     Eight  hours  is  a 

ana  hold  anv  office  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Con-  legal  day  on  public  works. 
■Station.    The  Legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  Tuesday       CONSULS.     Consuls  are  divided,  uccorllni?  to  the 

i^L)i*'?/^L^^°  %.''LiS!!?f'Iii  n^^^  See  Vol  VI     United  States  Consular  Regvlatiom,  into 

limited  to  60  davs.    The  terms  01  all  members  are  2  years.  ^'^^L?'**  •*■•   ^1.    x*  11  :        1  r%        1  1     • 

The  governor  is^  elected  for  2  years.    His  veto  may  le  set  &  ^80  ^.   the  following  classes :  Consuls-generd,  vice- 

Mide  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    He  may  veto  separate  items  in  ^in  edf)     consuls-general,  consuls,  vice-consuls,  deputy 
i4>propriation  bUls.    The  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors     ,     *  consuls,  consular  agents,  commercial  acenta, 

ia  pronibited.  vice  commercial  agents,  consular  clerks,  and  office  clerks. 

40.  North  Doitoto.— Admitted  as  a  State  November  3, 1889.  Deputy  consuls,  etc.  exercise  the  same  powers  as  their 
Conatitution  adopted  by  popular  vote  October  1  1889.  Elec-  superiors  within  a  limited  territory,  while  vice-consuls, 
^f  held  bienn^lly  m  even  years  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  ^  ^  appointed  to  fill  temporary  vacancies.  A  clajss 
nnt  Monday  in  November.  A  voter  must  be  a  male  citizen  ^x»«^«„„i„,Vv„,v:io ;« •«v^,»«:»«/k« «  i-^^^^v^^^.^,.^  !?»».»» 
of  the  United  States,  an  alien  who  has  declared  intention  to  of  oorwdar  pupils  is  recognized  by  a  treaty 

become  a  citizen,  or  a  civilized  Indian,  and  have  resided  fnd  the  United  States,  which  provid^  that  they  shall 

1  year  in  the  State.    Women  may  vote  at  school  elections  have  the  same  pnvileges  and  immunities  ot  the  person 

and  hold  school  offices.    All  elections  must  be  held  by  as  consuls.     ^^  Commercial  ai^ents"  are  peculiar  to  the 

•eeret  ballot.     Senators  are  elected  for  4,  representatives  United  States  service,  probably  from  considerations  of 

fat  2  years.    The  Legislature  meets  biennially  on  the  Tues-  convenience  in  their  appointment  or  recognition.     A 

^y  after  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  odd  years.    Length  consul  must  receive,  in  addition  to  his  commission  from 

fySS'"Hrh«  Z^v^:i:^uT::r^^^^^^  the  appointing  .govenunent,  a  pennission  to  act  from 

{iKoaeparate  items  in  an  appropriation  bill.^  The  manufac-  the  nation  of  Ills  residence.     T^is  permission  is  com- 

tore  and  sale  of  liquors  is  prohibited.    The  State  debt  is  monly  m  the  form  ot  an  exequatur,  which  consists  ol 

hmited.  letters  patent  signed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation 

41.  ifontona.— Organized  as  a  Territory  May  26,  1864.  and  countersigned  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affaiis. 
Admitted  as  a  State  November  8, 1889.  Constitution  adopted  In  Russia  and  Denmark  the  exequatur  is  not  used,  and 


October  1. 1889.  Elections  held  biennially  in  even  years  on  the  consul  simply  receives  notice  of  his  recognition.  In 
«h«  Tnesday  after  tiie  first  Mondav  in  Noveniber  Votei-s  ^^^ria  exequaiur  is  written  in  the  commission,  accom- 
mnBt  be  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  _age,    ^..  yTX^  ;«,..^,n-«l  oo„l      "R^  f^^ofi^a  K^f  J^«  fl,n 


to  60  days.    Senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  representatives   sued  free  of  charge ;  but  England,  Spain,  and  some 
ibr  2  years.    The  governor's  term  is  4  years.    He  has  veto   other  countries  require  the  payment  of  charges  ranging 

Sower,  and  may  veto  separate  sections  of  an  appropriation    from  about  $H  to  $90. 
.  "'-^^  J""""?  *^  forbidden.    A  State  census  is  to  be  taken  j     ^  nation  may  appoint  consuls  in  such  ports  and  cities 

*"^o^^^°AlT^    o^^n'i^rJY^prrit^rv  in  18^^     Ad    ©f  another  uatiou  M  are  desirable,  ahhough  consular 
42.  WaMhxnaton. — Ureanizea  as  a  lemtory  in  looo.    Aci-  •  ,.  ,,  •/»   ai        i  i.        ai.  2* 

mitted  as  a  State  November  11,  1889.    Constitution  adopted  conventions  usually  specify  the  places  where  these  of- 

Ootober  1, 1889.    Elections  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  ncers  may  be  maintained.     A  consul  s  powers  extei^d 

in  Noveml>er  of  even  years.    Voters  must  be  male  citizens  to  a  great  variety  of  matters,  including  marriages,  destr- 

of  the  United  States,  21  years  old,  aud  have  lived  1  year  in  tions,  wrecks,  administration  of  estates,  adjustment  of 


feto  separate  sections  of  any  bill.    Ownership  of  lands  by  depositions  aflfecting  members  of  his  nation;  authen- 

mliens  la  prohibited.    The  State  debt  is  limited  to  $400,000.  ticate  contracts,  wills,  protests,  declaraUons,  etc  j  and 

A  verdict  by  9  iurors  is  recognised.  execute  commissions  issued  frt>m  the  courte  of  his  na- 

43.  /(iaAo.— Organized  as  a  Territory  March  3, 1863.    Ad-  tion.     Fwr  the  protection  of  the  righto  and  redress  of 

mitted  as  a  State  Julv  3, 1890.    Constitutional  convention  ^q  wrongs  of  the  members  of  his  nation  a  consul  may 

held  July  4. 1889,  and  the  constitution  adopted  by  popular  ^  ^  ^  ^^^  m^d^H  or  other  authorities  in  his  district, 

Xr  S^tendTy^n  KXr'oT^el^el™.  V^^^^^  '^immunfties  of  consular  officer,  y  a  rde^jre  only 
roust  reside  6  months  in  State  and  30  days  In  county,  and  wch  ^  are,  necessary  to  the  proj)er  administration  ot 
must  be  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  21  years  of  their  functions.  A  consul  is  entitled  to  immunity  irorn 
age.  Women  may  vote  at  school  elections.  Absolute  military  occupieition  of  his  dwelling,  from  militaiy  and 
secrecv  of  the  ballot  is  enjoined.  Mormons  cannot  vote  or  naval  service,  and  from  jury  and  other  civil  service.  If 
hold  o'flSce.  The  Legislature  meets  biennial Iv  on  the  Tues-  he  is  not  engaged  in  commerce,  he  is  exempt  from  arresi 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  odd  years.  The  ^^^  ^^  process.  A  consul  is  subject  to  arrest  in  crimi- 
term  of  senators,  "^Pff^^f'/f '  *°^  «7/^^^  nal  cases,  but  a  distinction  is  made  sometimes  between 

rL*aDXnriaS>rwr^^^^^^         suy?hi^?forrthsof  a  offe^which  are  "crimes"  and  those  that  are  "mi»- 
Jnry  may  give  a  verdict.    No  religious  doctrine  shall  be  demeanors"  according  to  the  local  law.    Treaties  be^ 
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tween  the  Unrted  States  and  Franoe  and  Italy  permit  ment  for  contempt  is  an  inftingemfliit  of  die  v . 

<^i^  ODdh^ijpi^^e  of '' Grimes.''  (a.  p.  s.)  in  the  varions  State oomrtxtatioiiB  gunnteoiic  to tht 

CONTEMPT.  ;-E very  defiance  or  disobedience  of  citizen  a  trial  bjrjnry,  bat  whererer  this  point  Em  bea 

See  Vol  VI    ^^^^^^^  authority,  every  insult  to  it,  passed  on  by  tne  courts  they  Have,  witlioiit  'f^'^^i^^ 

p!  283  Am'   ^^^^  ^^  ^  derogation  of  it,  involves  a  decided  that  it  is  not    Wor  wffl  the  priTikge  of  a 

ed.  (p.  318  contempt  of  that  authority.     Under  the  member  of  Parliament  in  England  protect  him  indie 


Edin.  ed.).    system  of  law  prevailing  in  England,  and  commission  of  a  criminal  oontempt,  as,  for  h_ , 

^  in  this  oountiy,  such  acts,  with  respect  to  cariying  off  a  ward  of  chancery,  and  refbnng  to  infiMB 

legislative  bodies  and  ooarta,  have  come  to  be  known  the  court  of  her  whereabouts.     A  barrister  and  aeih 

as  '* contempts."    Anything  intended  to  obstruct  lus*  ber  of  ParUament  wrote  an  insulting  and  thnatadoff 

tice,  or  which  will  have  that  effect,  may  be  punished  letter  to  a  master  in  chanoeiy  :^e  loid  dunodkr 

as  a  contempt  by  the  court  before  which  the  proceed-  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to  prison.     He  ended 

ings  are  had.     **  Contempt  is  a  wilful  disregard  or  dis-  arrest  until  Parliament  met,  and  the  House  of  &■• 

obedience  of  a  public  authority; "  it  is  also  defined  as  mons  then  decided  that  his  privilege  did  not  nolflei 

*'a  disobedience  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  a  court  him.     In  the  celebrated  Tiohbome  case  a  member  of 

which  hath  power  to  .punish  such  offence.'/  Parliament  was  committed  to  prison  for  making  pnbfii 

Contempts  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison-  speeches  abusing  the  loid  chief-jnatioe  ;  U  was  Ud  a 

ment,  and  anciently  in  rjngland  by  a  corporal  or  in-  gross  oontempt 

famous  punishment,  but  no  instance  of  this  latter  sort  xhe  powerof  punishing  contempts  is  neooBSiy  to  self- 
has  ocxiurred  m  this  countr};.  There  is^  a  difference  in  preservation  of  a  court  or  a  l^islafive  body.  Howoodd 
the  kind  and  degree  ot  punishment  which  may  be  im-  ^ny  assemblage  make  laws  which  oould  not,  when  eoa- 
posed  by  different  courte  :  the  punishment  m  the  vcned,establwh  and  maintain,  as  its  own  firat  law,  orier. 
power  of  legislative  bodies  is  imprisonment  only,  and  protect  itself  from  insult?  How  conU  aqy  coot 
which  must  termmate  at  the  end  of  the  session,  since  g^stain  its  dignity  and  enforoe  its  decrees  if  it  oooM  ■« 
then  such  bodies  are  dissolved.  If  a  fine  be  not  paid  instantly  repress  insolence  and  violence  offend  it  or 
the  partjr  may  be  committed  to  pnson  ;  he  is  then  in  jts  mincers,  and  punish  disobedienoe  ?  Before  the 
the  position  of  one  convicted  of  a  cnmmal  offenoj,  and  y^^Wati  and  koman  kings,  and  the  Boman  empenn. 
this  18  true  of  any  commitment  for  contempt.  It  has  the  embodiments  of  power  and  justice,  or  the  dioien 
been  held  that  a  court  of  the  United  States  which  has  ^.jtizens  on  whom  were  bestowedj^&sial  funcdon. 
committed  a  prisoner  for  contempt  cannot  discharge  the  representatives  of  the  power  of  the  whole  ombmi- 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  pay,  his  offence  njty  any  irreverence,  any  disobedience,  was  noduBf 
bemg  one  against  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  ]^  than  a  crime,  anc{  the  devolntion  on  othenofS 
pardoning  power  of  the  President  done.  In  many  exercise  of  these  functions  has  carried  with  it  thk  tf- 
States  there  are  statutory  provisions  for  the  discharge  tribute.  To  the  English  Houses  of  Pkrliament  sad 
of  criminals  ujiable  to  pay  their  fines.                    ....  to  superior  courts  pertains  a  newer  commeuaM 

Contempts  m  the  presence  of  the  court  it  will  of  ite  ^ith  their  rank ;  descendmg  in  the  scale  it  diminiiha 

own  motion  notice  and  punish  summanlv ;  those  else-  the  inferior  courts  and  le^slative  aasembiies  hmi 

where  committed  must  be  brought  to  its  knowledge  by  ^nly  such  as  enables  them  to  preserve  their      " 


information,  generally  on  affidavits  when  a  summons  is  ^nd  perform  their  functions.  The  cat^oiy  of 
issued  to  the  offender  to  appear  and  answer,  or  to  show  tempts  which  may  be  committed  again^tEaee  son 
wiuse  why  an  attachment,  that  is,  a  warrant  of  arrest,  depositaries  of  power  and  justice  embraces  era 
should  not  issue  against  him.  In  flawant  cases  an  ^^ich  can  be  defined  as  such.  Of  oonne  tihere 
attachment  issues  m  the  first  instance.  Some  cases  of  ^rise  in  regard  to  legislative  assemblies,  so  mswcoa- 
constructivc  contempts,  as  those  by  publication,  for  tingencies  m  which  contempts  are  posAle  asoeesrB 
instance,  the  court  wiU  of  its  own  naotion  notice  and  the  course  of  the  administration  of  jnstioe  bjeoott 
punish.  To  award  an  attachment  is  entirely  in  the  These  supreme  depositaries  are  also  Empowered  to » 
discretion  ot  the  judge,  and  he  may  do  so  on  his  own  flict  the  maximum  penalty  known  for  offences  of  As 


knowledge  or  on  a  bare  suggestion.  The  object  of  an  description,^  and  they  are,  moreover,  in  all  eases  wkn 
attachment  is  only  to  bring  up  the  offender  for  a  hear-  their  jurisdiction  exists,  the  sole  judges  as  immbM 
ing  that  he  may  answer  on  oath  m  regard  to  his  al-  their  exercise  of  this  power,  fiee  of  anymterftwBe  or 
leged  contempt ;  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be  arrested  control  whatever,  nor  are  their  decisions  snUeet  lo  »• 
or  summoned,  except  m  cases  of  contempt  m  the  view  by  any  other  authority.  A  veiy  celefanled  mk 
presence  of  the  court,  on  which,  as  said,  the  court  will  leading  case  on  this  sulgect  is  that  of  Braas  Crodbf, 
take  action  at  once.  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (3   Wiimm  jBgi.,  188,  l-tt 

Pereons  guilU;  of  contenipt  may  be  arrested  when-   1771),     i^^^  Crosby  had  been  ^nrnVS;;^^  1,,  tk 


junsdiction.     ine  accusea  may  clear  nimseii  on  oatn   ^y^^  House  and  holding ^  r **  w«  v.  •..««. 

of  the  alleged  contempt ;  that  is,  in  technical  language,  ^^rpus  had  been  issued"on  his  behalffiom  ibe  Corn- 
he  mav  purge  the  contempt ;  but  if  he  commitperjury  j^^n  Pleas,  and  he  was  brought  up  into  court ;  but,  oi 
in  so  doing  he  may  be  pn>.secuted  therefor.  Tlie  con-  hearing  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was  » 
tempt  may  also  be  pur^jed  by  the  submission  of  the  mandcS,  the  court  refusing  to  release  him,  on  tk 
offender ;  but  although  he  may  excuse  himself  on  the   ^ound  that  no  court  would  mt«   ^ 


^  ground  that  no  court  would  interfere  with 

ground  of  innocence  of  intention  where  the  words  or  ^j^j^t  for  contempt  by  a  superior  court. 
the  act  were  at  all  doubtful,  or  admitted  of  more  than  rphis  case  has  its  parallel  m  that  of  Bt  varte  St- 
one inten)retation,  the  nature  of  the  words  or  the  ac^  ^^nt  (1  ^Im.  L.  J.  OV  «.),  107).  This  inis  a  ptfr 
will  1x5  chiefly  regarded,  and  if  plainly  m.sultinff  or  de-  g^n  for  a  habeas  corpus  for  one  committed  fee  m- 
fiant,  an  avowal  of  innocence  will  not  justity,  although  tempt  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  aeoit 
to  some  extent  it  may  mitigate,  the  offence.  ^  session.  The  writ  was  d  fasf  the  Uiuted  Smh 
li  has  been  questioned  whether  the  summary  punish- 
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INstrict  Court  in  tlie  DiBtrict  of  Colambia,  and  Cranch,  dom,  but  the  other  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  were 

C.  J.,  cited  Judge  Story  as  declaring  that  the  Lord  of  nearly  equal  dignity.    These  courts  were  the  Court 

Mayor* 8  Case  had  settled  the  law,  which  had  so  con-  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 

tinued  down  to  the  present  day,  and,  accordingly,  the  eery.     In  Bacon*  s  Ahri(^fement  (Courts  D.),  we  are 

prisoner  was  remanded.    Although  the  Lord  Mayor's  told  that  Parliament,  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and 

Caw  was  a  contempt  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Commons,  is  the  su])reme  court  of  the  kingdom.    Each 

decision  full V  sustains  the  general  principles  as  given  of  the  two  houses  is  also  a  court  of  judicature.    The 

above :  in  the  opinion  of  Blackstone,  J. ,  the  Courts  power  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  all  these  courts 

of  Westminster  Hall  are  mentioned  with  the  Houses  over   contempt   was   necessarily  independent   of  ail 

of  Parliament,  and  the  same  rule  laid  down  for  all.  revision    or   control    of  any   other   authority;    and 

To  this  rule,  which  is  much  earlier  than  the  Lord  this    independence   of   control    resulted    from    the 

Mayor  8  Case,  there  is  scarcely  any  exception.    Avery  high  dignity  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 

noted  case,  which  may  be  considered  to  establish  the  courts  specified,  and  was  established  with  reference  to 

exception  to  the  rule,  is  Bushel's  Case  ( Vau/j^hans  them.     This  very  clearly  appears  on  examination  of 

Xep,^  135,  A.D.  1682).    The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Ter-  Sir  William  Blackstone's  opinion  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 

miner,  a  superior  court,  had  committed  for  contempt  case.     No  such  order  of  courts  ever  existed  in  the 

a  jury  whicn,  on  a  trial  in  that  court,  had  acquitted  United  States.     In  each  State  was  organized  one,  or, 

the^  accused,  against  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  where  a  separate  equity  system  was  established,  two 

against  the  law  and  the  evidence  •  (so  stated  in  the  courts  of  appeal  and  last  resort,  which  took  the  place 

order  of  the  court  committing  them),  for  which  they  of  the  King  s  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery  in  Eng- 

were  fined,  and  on  non-pajmient  of  the  fine  impris-  land,  and  exercised  superintendence  over  all  other 

oned.     This  action  of  the  court  was  grossly  unconsti-  courts.     Thus  the  highest  courts  being  much  fewer  in 

tutional,  and  when  the  jurymen  were  brought  up  on  number  in  each  State,  one  very  strong  reason  was 

habeas  corpus  in  the  Common  Picas  they  were  dis-  wanting  for  the  establishment  of  the  English  rule, 

charged;  Chief-Justice  Vaughan  setting  forth  most  It  seemed  better  that  the  highest  court  of  a  State 

d^u^  and  forcibly  that  the  action  of  the  jury  in  ac-  should  exercise  a  general  superintending  jurisdiction 

quittmg  was  no  cause  of  fine  and  imi)risonment.  over  all  others,  the  more  so  that  a  contempt  was  a 

This  case  stands  alone,  but  should  its  like  ever  arise  criminal  offence.  While  it  was  reco^ized  that  many  of 
again,  either  in  England  or  the  United  States,  it  is  the  courts thuscontrolledweresupenorcourts,  they  wer« 
hardly  possible  that  any  court  before  which  such  com-  i^till  subordinate  courts.  Li  some  States  a  distinction 
mitment  should  be  brought  for  examination  could  do  has  been  recognized  between  the  control  which  a  court 
otherwise  than  follow  the  course  indicated  by  Lord  should  have  over  its  officers,  allowing  a  greater  latitude 
Ellenborough  in  his  opinion  in  Burdett  iw.  Abbott  (14  in  punishing  their  contempts  than  those  committed  by 
JBcui.  Rep,^  150),  in  which  Bushel's  Case  had  been  others.  Accordingly,  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  or 
43ited,  where  he  said :  *'If  a  commitment  appeared  to  a  certiorari,  or  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  highest 
■  be  for  a  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  courts  in  various  States  will  examine  a  commitment 
I  would  neither  in  the  case  of  that  court,  or  of  anj  for  contempt  by  another  court  of  an  inferior  degree  to 
Other  of  the  superior  courts,  inquire  further ;  but  if  it  see — Ist,  that  the  committing  court  did  not  transcend 
did  not  profess  to  commit  tor  contempt,  but  for  some  its  jurisdiction  ;  2d,  that  its  proceedings  were  formal 
matter  appearing  on  the  return,  which  could  by  no  and  regular ;  3d,  in  some  cases  the  inquiry  has  even 
xeasonable  intendment  be  considered  as  a  contempt  of  been  carried  farther  and  the  nature  of  tne  act  consid- 
the  court  committing,  but  a  ground  of  commitment  ered,  whether  or  not  it  constituted  a  contempt.  Sub- 
palpably  and  evidently  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  contrary  stantially  these  views  prevail  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 

to  every  principle  of  positive  law  or  n  ^'      '  *      *  "'"*     *     "" xf.-xi.  __j  a„.xi-  n — 1:_-   r»  — 

«ay,  in  the  case  of  such  commitment 

occur,  but  which  I  cannot  possibly  anticipate  as  ever  States  some  originally 

likety  to  occur,  we  must  look  at  it  and  act  upon  it  as  of  the  English  courts.     In  some  States  the  change  has 

Justice  may  require  from  whatever  court  it  may  pro-  been  gradually  brought  about  by  decisions  of  the 

lefls  to  have  proceeded.*]  courts ;  in  others  a  sudden  and  radical  alteration  has 

The  doctrine  we  are  discussing  is  well  established  in  been  made  by  statute. 
£nfi]and.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  adopted  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  examination  of 
in  the  main  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  those  of  New  a  commitment  for  contempt  by  another  court  of  the 
York,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Texas,  Mississippi,  same  iState.  Manifestly  it  is  impossible  that  such  ex- 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Connecticut.  In  some  of  the  amination  should  be  made  by  a  court  of  another 
other  States  of  the  Union  a  different  view  is  enter-  State — that  is,  by  a  court  of  a  diffierent  sovereignty ; 
tained ;  this  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine.  Al-  the  qiiestion  can  only  arise  within  one  and  the  same 
though  not  universally  held  in  this  country,  we  have  jurisdiction.  But  within  the  boundaries  of  every 
cknominated  the  newer  views  entertained  in  opi)osition  State  the  United  States  have  also  jurisdiction,  and  the 
to  those  of  the  English  courts,  by  the  courts  of  some  inquiry  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
of  the  States,  as  tlie  American  doctrine,  because  it  Federal  and  State  courts  towards  each  other  in  this 
originated  here,  and  has  in  some  States  supplanted  the  matter.  But  one  case  where  the  question  arose  is  re- 
older  doctrine.  Why  this  divergence  of  ojnnion  first  corded,  that  of  Passmore  Williamson  in  1855,  26  jPewn. 
arose,  though  the  causes  may  not  all  be  apparent,  will  State  Rep. ,  9.  Williamson  had  been  committed  by 
be  somewhat  better  understood  if  we  advert  for  a  mo-  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
ment  to  the  difference  between  the  English  system  of  trict  of  Pennsylvania  for  contempt  in  disobeying  its 
courts  and  that  of  this  country.  order  to  produce  certain  slaves  whom  he  had  aided  in 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England,  being  held  carrving  away  from  their  owner.     Application  was 

by  fiction  of  law  before  the  King  in  person,  had  prece-  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 

danoe  of  all  other  courts  (strictly  so  called)  m  the  king-  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  behalf     The  court  refused 
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the  application  on  the  ground  that  the  commitment  tenoe  for  oontemptrdieyed  finmi  Boeh  penally.  Wkn 
was  W  an  independent  co-ordinate  court,  belonging  to  the  contrary  dodnne  goyenu  the 


a  difierent  iudicial  system,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  bring  about  the  like  rnolt,  bnt  if  eoA  mnam  did  Ml 
the  Lord  Alayor's  Case  applied  to  the  fullest  extent,  appear  on  the  face  of  the  pnweedingi^  tlie  eooit  cdtl 
Had  the  commitment  been  oy  a  court  of  the  State  the  on  to  take  cogniEaiice  of  BOoh  oonunitment  mmU  cs- 
decision  would  have  been  different.  Thus  a  conflict  amine  and  decide^  whether  there  were  foimd  thoB 
of  jurisdiction  was  perhaps  avoided.  requisites  of  Jurisdiction  and  regularity  of  nooeedn^ 

Notwithstanding  the  divergence  of  views  above  and  where  this  view  is  most  stronisly  held,  efoi  nft 
stated,  the  difference  between  the  English  doctrine  and  was  the  act  complained  of,  and  if  it  oonfltitiited  aeoe- 
that  which  is  gaining  ground  in  the  United  States  is  to^pt- 

more  apparent  than  real,  greater  in  practice  than  in  Where  the  English  doctrine^  prerula  there  ■  ■• 
principle;  in  truth  the  American  doctrine  is  founded  other  remedy  than  the  yeiy  timited  ^wer  of  refkM 
on  a  logical  development  of  principles  underlying  all  reoojgnized  by  it  for  any  enor,  iimiatloe,  abase  of  db- 
law  ana  justice,  and  which  have  been  unmistakably  cretion,  oppressive  or  oorrapt  oondiict  on  the  part  cfi 
declared  m  a  niunber  of  cases,  old  and  recent,  very  judge  of  a  superior  court,  except  hw  an  impeedkMil 
notably  in  Bushel's  Case  and  Burdett  vs.  Abbott  above  Before  the  legislature,  or  in  England  an  addmi  to  At 
adverted  to. ,  crown,  asking  the  removal  of  the  judge.    A  andbff 

Even  witli  regard  to  commitments  of  the  House  of  of  such  cases  are  found  in  onr  annah  Ihatof  tk 
Commons  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  declsured  in  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  PennaylYania  ia  Iflff 
Stockdale  vs.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  &  Ell,  1,  1839)  that  (which  at  that  date  adherad  strongly  to  thefilgfA 
it  had  power  to  examine  into  the  alleged  pnvilege  aootrine),  though  resulting  in  their  aoquittal,  led  to  tk 
of  the  House  (which  was  set  out  in  the  plea),  to  as-  passage  of  the  act  of  18(^  limiting  the  power  of  Ai 
certain  if  it  were  truly  such ;  that  is,  to  pass  on  the  courts  over  contempts.  The  vicdm  of  legidatifeMk 
riuestion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons  anny  exercised  in  tnis  manner,  except  in  so  fir  as  M 
in  punishing  for  the  alleged  contempt  A  similar  de-  can  hold  accountable  its  officers  and  agenta,  has  b0R> 
cision  as  to  the  power  oi  the  Massachusetts  House  of  dress.  The  act  is  that  of  the  whole  hody,  and  it  ii 
Kepresentatives  was  made  in  Bumham  vs.  Morrissey  practically  irresponsible. 

p4  Gray,  226,  1859).  The  principle  must  be  borne  In  England  inferior  courts  arensnally.  in  theUnlBl 
in  mind  that  where  the  warrant  of  commitment  of  a  States  always,  courts  not  of  record.  To  this  dHik 
8U])erior  court  states  no  ground  of  commitment,  but  England  belonged  various  private  and  local  eoart^ 
alleges  generally  contempt,  this  cannot  be  inquired  many  of  which  have  long  been  obsolete,  rack  as  Ai 
into.  In  view  of  recent  decisions,  both  in  England  market  court,  the  oourt  leet.  Here  mnat  be  diHi 
and  this  country,  it  may  be  doubted  if  tins  holds  good  many  statutory  courts  created  with  limited  povoa 
as  regards  legislative  contempts  other  than  those  to  a  All  these  are  courts  of  partial  jurisdiction.  In  tki 
House  of  Parliament.  United  States  courts  of^justioes  of  the  peeee,  mi 

The  law  in  New  York  adheres  to  the  stricter  view  other  similar  magistrates,  are  usnally  of  this  Am: 
as  regards  the  power  of  review  of  sentences  for  con-   also  such  as  the  surrogate's  court  in  New  Yoik,  mi 
tempt,  but  in  Feople  ex  reL  vs,  Kelly  in  1861  (24   the  oourt  of  probate  in  MasBaohnaettB. 
K.  Y.  Rep.,  74*  1  Am,  Law  Reg.  (N.  S.),  534)  it  was       The  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  com       a  i 
declared  that  the  act  charged  as  a  contempt  must  be  sumed,  but  must  be  shown :  the  same 
such  that  some  degree  of  delinquency  can  dc  fixed  on  regularity  and  formality  of  their  pruun 
it,  if  indifferent  or  proper  it  cannot  constitute  a  crim-  warrant  or  order  of  commitment  mufit 
inal  contempt;  and  if  the  alleged  contempt  was  only  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  oontempib     j 
the  assertion  of  a  constitutional  right,  the  imprison-  of  all  such  courts  is  limited  to  direct  oon 
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apply  to  such  cases  as  this,  in  which  the  propriety  of  a  ubr  and  lawfuL    In  Kngland,  and 

conviction  for  contempt  should  be  examinable  in  some  can  cases,  it  has  been  determined 

way  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice.    This  principle  oourt  will  not  go  further  and  exi  uiUi  J>e 

should  govern  only  where  the  commitment  is  for  con-  the  case  to  see  if  a  contempt  Iuma  v     i  eon 

tempt  generally.     If  the  around  of  the  abjudication  by  any  fair  intendment  the  &ctB  or  wu: 

appeared  on  the  face  of  tne  return,  and  was  plainly  constitute  conteinpt    In  others  of  the  i^      «u 

bad,  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged.     He  cites  the  however,  reviewing  courts  have  u  i 

opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Burdett  vs.  Abbott,  act  complained  of  and  passed  jnd^ 

and  the  very  similar  case  oi  Bumham  vs.  Morrissey,  respect  to  commitments   for  oonUi  i 

which  ^lly  sustain  his  views.  covurts,  and  so  likewise  in  caae  of  c  m 

This  discussion  and  comparison  of  the  English  and  courts.    But  it  is  a  i>rinoiple  of 

American  doctrines  will  now  enable  us  to  state  briefly  that  no  court  will  pumsh  or  take  «       a  u&  to  c 

the  distinction  between  them.     Aocordine  to  the  first  to  another  court 

the  jurisdiction  of  superior  courts  and  tne  formality      The  English  Houses  of  Puifa  o 

and  regularity  of  their  proceedings  in  matters  of  con-  courts,  ^  the  highest  in   the   kiuKi«         i 

tempt  are  presumed,  and  will  not  be  elsewhere  exam-  theoretioally^  remain  such  to  tl 

ined,  where  a  commitment  by  such  courts  is  brought  cisions  relative  to  the  P^^j^B  o^ 

in  question ;  but  if  want  of  jurisdiction,  lack  of  proper  gpecting  contempts  are  of  tbroe  Wi 

formaUty,  or  gross  illegality,  be  apparent  on  the  lace  But  no  similar  state  of 

of  the  proceedin^^  as  they  come  before  the  judicial  9m  other  legislative  aase     -v, 

body  which  scrutinizes  them,  then  such  commitment  colomes  or  dependep 

must  be  declared  invalid,  and  the  person  under  sen-  springs  a  distinction  Ucm 
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ibft  HonseB  of  Parliament  as  regards  the  foundations  They  are  regulated  by  their  charters  and  have  only 
on  wluoh  rests  their  power  oyer  contempts.  ^  The  early  the  authority  necessary  to  their  existence  and  the 
caaoB  in  the  Federal  Courts  in  which  commitments  for  proper  exercise  of  their  functions. 
eontempt  by  either  House  of  Congress  were  brought  To  remove  obstructions  to  the  transaction  of  their 
under  examination  seem  not  to  have  r^gnized  this  business,  to  expd  disorderly  members,  would  Beem  to 
distinction,  nor  to  have  noticed  the  historical  ffusta  be  included  amon^  these  powers,  but  not  to  imprison 
which  gave  rise  to  it  In  Kilboum  tw.  Thompson  (a.  d.  for  contempts,  which  is  a  judicial  power,  nor  d  fortiori 
1880, 13  Otto.  168)  it  is  very  clearly  set  forth,  ana  the  without  an  express  gpuit  to  punish  for  contempts 
nmilarit^  declared  in  former  decisions  of  the  Supreme  committed  out  of  their  presence.  They  have  no  m- 
Conrt  of  the  United  States  to  exist  between  the  powers  herent  power  to  commit  for  contempt-, 
of  Parliament  and  CouCTCss  entirely  repudiated.  The  At  the  present  day  the  spirit  of  the  law  tends  en- 
exercise  of  this  power  by  either  House  of  Congress  is  tirely  toward  restriction  or  the  power  of  punishing 
aaid^  not  to  be  supported  by  the  possession  of  any  contempt.    In  England  the  alteration  has  been  made 

Sidicial  attributes,  nor  is  any  warrant  for  it  found  in  by  direct  enactment,  but  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 

^  ^  history  of-  Congress ;  it  rests  solely  on  the  pro-  manifest  a  disapproval  of  the  system  of  punishment 

Tisions  of  ^  the  instrument  by  which  Congress  was  for  contempt  before  unknown  tnere.    As  early  as  the 

ereated,  viz.,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  case  of  Stockdale  vs.  Hansard  (9  Ad,  ds  ElUs,  1, 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  expressly  disclaimed  1839)  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  asserted  their  right 

deciding  how  far  the  power  might  be  implied  as  neces-  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  privileges  of  the  House  of 

to  the  proper  performance  of  the  legislative  Commons,  whose  violation  was  the  ground  of  commit- 


ftinction.  ^    ^       ~       ~        ^  ment  for  contempt  by  the  house ;  and  in  a  recent  (»se 
The  principle  laid  down  in  this  case  may  be  safely  it  was  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  committing 
eflBomeia  to  be  of  force  in  regard  to  all  legislative  bodies  for  contempt  being  practically  arbitrary  and  unlimited, 
fai  this  country,  though  but  one  other  case  is  found  should  be  jealously  watched  and  not  exercised  except 
where  the  question  arose,  viz. ,  Bumham  vs,  Morrissey,  where  there  is  no  other  remedy  not  liable  to  the  same 
before  mentioned.     In  this  case  the  power  of  the  objection.    Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  high  and 
Maasachusetts  Assemblv  to  punish  for  contempt  came  peculiar  character,  in  derogation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
mder  examination  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  subject,  and  displa^dng  the  anomaly  of  constituting 
Tlie  views  of  the  court  were  in  accord  with  those  those  who  exercise  it  judges  in  their  own  cause,  ana 
■nlMequontly  pronounced  in  Kilboum  vs.  Thompson,  judges  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal 
Ibrther,  it  was  said  that  under  a  written  constitution  In  the  United  States  a  far  wider  innovation  has  been 
ifc  belongs  to  the  judicial  department  to  determine  effected,  and  in  very  many  States  constitutional  and 
ther  the  powers  of  the  legislature  have  been  exer-  statutory  changes  and  limitations  have  been  made  in 
1  in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  and,  if  not,  this  branch  of  the  law.     The  effect  of  such  changes  has 
M»  ixeat  their  acts  as  null  and  void.     Their  power  been  to  narrow  the  definition  of  the  offence,  diminish 
er  contempt  is  limited  to  cases  speciaUy^  provided  for  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  it  can  be  imputed, 
the  Stat^  constitution^  or  necessarily  implied  from  and  restrict  the  punishment  of  it  by  the  courts.    This 
se  oonstitntional  functions  and  duties  to  whose  per-  is  very  noticeably  the  case  as  to  constructive  contempts, 
noe  it  is  absolutely  necessary.    It  is  worthy  of  which  in  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
I  khat  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  provides  main  abrogated.^   An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
contempt  to  a^  house  of  the  legislature  may  be  extent  of  alterations  thus  effected  requires  a  more 
|fiAuiahed  by  a  definite  term  of  imprisonment  extend-  detailed  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
mg  beyond  its  session.    This  is  an  exception  to  the  and  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  various  States. 
peiiiamentary  law  of  contempt            ^  Judicial  decisions  manifest  the  same  disposition. 
Ab  all  legislative  bodies  in  the  United  States  are  The  power  has  been  declared  to  be  arbitrary  in  its 
enated  by  positive  law,  that  is,  by  the  constitutions  of  nature,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  provisions  of  the 
the  several  States,  in  which  their  powers  are  laid  down  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  one  which 
and  d^ned,  we  must  look  to  their  organic  law  to  ascer-  should  not  be  extended  beyond  statutory  limits.    A 
tein  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  power  to  punish  commitment  until  further  order  of  the  court  has  been 
oontempts.    It  must  be  derived  &om  this  source  alone,  characterized  as  not  consorting  with  our  free  institu- 
ezoept  m  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable  such  tions.    We  cannot  better  sum  up  our  discussion  of 
bodies  co  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  they  were  this  branch  of  the  subject  than  in  the  language  of  the 
iittrtitated.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Li  England  these  principles  are  now  frilly  reco^-  Kilboum  vs.  Thompson:  '^The  tendency  of  modem 
nued,  although  a  contrary  view,  the  same  which  until  decisions  everywhere  is  to  the  doctrine  thiat  the  j[uris- 
recently  prevailed  in  this  country,  was  advanced.    This  diction  of  a  court  or  other  tribunal  to  render  a  judg- 
dortrine^  which  was  formerly  that  of  the  Supremo  ment  affecting  individual  rights  is  always^  open  to  in- 
Ooortof  the  United  States,  attributes  to  every  supreme  quiry,  when  the  Judgment  is  relied  on  in  any  other 
legislative  body,  such  as  Congress  and  the  State  Legis-  proceeding. ' '     (For  nirther  details  See  ATnerican  Ixmc 
letnres.  the  inherent  power  of  punishing  contempts,  Kegister.  f'eb.  to  July,  1881.)                          (c.  a) 
sa  implied  in  their  very  nature.  CONTENGENT  REMAINDER,  in  law,  a  remain- 
Bat  the  English   courts   latterly  repudiated  this  der  limited  so  as  to  depend  on  an  event  or  condition 
opinion,  and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  powers  of  which  may  never  happen  or  be  performed,  or  which 
Mther  House  of  Parliament,  which  depend  on  the  lex  may  not  happen  or  be  performed  till  after  the  determi- 
i      uetudo  parltamenti  and  those  of  a   colonial  nation  of  the  preceding  estate. 

of  AssemUy,  such  as  those  of  Dominica  and  There  are  four  sorts  of  contingent  remainders :  FirsL 

M       land.    These  have  no  judicial  ftmctions  like  Where  the  remainder  depends  entirely  on  a  contingent 

Eu         of  Lords,  nor  any  privileges  by  ancient  determination  of  the  preceding  estate  itself,  as  where 

.  p       iption  like  tne  House  of  Commoii&  an  estate  is  settled  to  the  use  of  B  till  C  return  from 
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Rome,  and  afler  such  return  of  C  then  reminder  over.  ^oiHxytton ;  miiitaiy  and  naTil  rtonp;  nSBUn  cM 

Second.  Wlicre  the  oontingenpy  on  which  the  remain-  ing  and  eqiiinm9Dt8.    The  fiiDoiniig  nie  eomdoHb 

der  ia  to  take  effect  is  independent  of  the  determina-  oontraband:  Money,  proviaionB  inti  Hqiinfi,  nutniii 

tion  of  the  preceding  estate,  as  where  an  estate  is  set-  for  the  construotion  of  raifarottdsi  telegrniliio  aatoiiki 

tied  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  B  for  life,  and  if  B  die  coal,  htLv,  hones,  timber,  tallow,  lofliii,  eta,  elOL    Uki 

before  A  remainder  to  C  for  life.     Third,  Where  the  been  held  that  paper  and  printmg^iiMna.  andpQri^» 

remainder  is  limited  to  take  effect  upon  an  event  which,  stamps  belonging  to  the  enew  ana  intcnoed  ftr  i■■^ 

4 hough  it  certainly  must  happen  some  time  or  otheiN  diate  use,  are  contnJMLnd  [The  Bermmda).    aftnt^ 

yet  may  not  happen  until  ailer  the  determination  of  between  the  United  States  and  BoliTia  the  ftlovi^ 

the  particular  estate,  as  where  a  settlement  is  made  to  articles  are  specified  as  oontnlmnd  of  ivar:  (1)  Qa- 

A  lor  life,  and  after  the  death  of  B  remainder  to  an-  nons,  mortan.  howitierB,  BWiYeb,  UnndoboBM)  ■» 

other  in  fee.     Fourth,  Where  a  remainder  is  limited  kets,  fuses,  rines,  cuinnes,  pistola,  i^Dea,  iwoidainbNi^ 

to  a  person  not  ascertained  or  not  in  being  at  the  time  lances,  spean,    halberds,  jnrenades,   bomba,  poadK 

when  such  limitation  is  made.  matches,  mJIs.  and  everythuiig  belonging  to  tlie  ansi 

A  striking  feature  of  the  law  with  relation  to  con-  arms ;  (2)  bucUers.  helmeta,  Greastplatea,  ooatae^d^ 

tin^ent  remainders  is  the  capacity  to  bar  them.    This  accoutrements,  ana  dothea  made  up  in  miiitaiy  fim 

may  be  effected  by  collusion  of  the  life-tenant  and  ulti-  and  for  milita^  use ;  (3)  cavaliy  beUa  and  bOnei,  wilk 

mate  remainder-man,  if  anv  such  there  be.     If^  for  ex-  their  harness :  (4)  geneially,  all  offensiTe  or  deftaaw 

ample,  an  estate  be  settled  to  A  for  life,  remamder  to  arms  made  ot  iron,  steeL  braaa.  copper,  or  of  aivoAar 

his  eldest  unborn  son  in  fee,  and  in  default  of  such  son  materiaLprepared  and  lormed  to  make  war  ^lud  m 

to  B  in  fee,  here  A  and  B  can  bv  collusion  defeat  the  at  sea.    The  United  States  GK>vemment  haa  abocalaBl 

contingent  remainder  to  A's  unoom  son.     If  A  sur-  into  treaties  with  Yencinelaj  ^®  Dominican  FfpHlfj 

renders  his  life-estate  to  B  prior  to  the  birth  of  such  and  the  Two  Sicilies  containing  mwiiIm"  groviaioM. 

son,  he  thereby  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  which  the  next  A  ship  is  oontraband  when  used  or  inf^ndrf  IdIi 

succeeding  remainder-man  can  avail  himself.    There  used  by  the  enemy ;  and  sooh  a  ahip  ia  liable  to  eorf^ 

being  no  estate  vested  in  the  unborn  son,  B  is  of  cation,  together  with  any  goods  on  Doaid  J^Jn^y^r  H 

course  the  next  remainder-man.    The  whole  fbe  vests  her  owner.  ^  The  prevailmg  rule  amonx  nataonaliw 

therefore  in  him,  and  will  not  thereafter  open  to  allow  a  ship  not  itself  contraband,  but  canyuur  contnlnBi 

the  inter^'ention  of  the  estate  of  A's  son  should  he  be  goods,  is  subject  to  confiscation ;  bat  th^United  Stifta 

bom.    To  prevent  this  result,  most  modem  settlements  Government  has  by  recent  treaUes  lecogniaed  tbe  auUv 

provide  for  trustees  to  presence  contingent  remainders,  doctrine  that  only  the  oontraband  goo£  AaSi  be  saljeet 

oy  whose  intervention  B  is  prohibited  from  taking  ad-  to  confiscation.                                                (a.  P.  a.) 

vantage  of  the  forfeiture.    See  Remainder.  CONTRACT  (froin  the  Latin  eofmiraha^  to  iam 

(l.  L.,  JR.)  seeVoLVL  together)  is  the  term  need  to  expns  ai 

CONTRABAND  OF  WAR     Contraband  of  war  p.  286  Am.  undertaking  or  aneement  enfomJde  If 

fi^xr^i  VT    embraces  both  persons  and  property.    Per-  S^'tJ^^  law.    It  has  been  defined  by  BladiCiHBtt 

DOO  vol*  VI.  o  •I'i  l_  A  I.J  JSiUlIl.  eu.K         ti  *  tm    •         m  •• 


p.  2S4  Am!  sons  of  a  military  character  on  board  neu-     ^  ^^^-z-     «^q  agreement,  upon  anfficient  oon^ 

«d.  (p-  820  tral  vessels  are  liable  to  capture  when  on  tion,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  piarticular  thing;"  by  Odtf 

Emn.ed.).    ^Jj^Ij.  ^j^y  ^^^  the  purposes  of  the  bellig-  Justice  Marshall,  "ar -^  = ^^=^ 

erent     In  the  case  of  the  Trent,  Mr.  Seward  con-  dertakes  to  do  or  not 

tended  that  civil  officers  sent  out  in  the  service  and  at  Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons,^  _ 

the  expense  of  the  enemy,  and  bearers  of  contraband  or  more  parties  for  the  doing  or  not  doing  of  i 

despatches,  were  also  contraband  of  war ;  but  by  trea-  ticular  tlung.  '*   The  law  of  oontnuta,  in  ita  fiiDeai  i 

tics  of  the  United  States  with  various  countries  the  embraces  nearly  all  the  law  regulating  human  i 

principle  is  recognized  that  persons  in  neutral  ships  are  both  in  business  and  social  life ;  for,  in  the  Isnfiiiff 

not  to  be  seized  unless  they  are  officers  or  soldiers  and  in  of  Prof.  Parsons,  "  out  of  contracta,  espnm  ot  ia- 

the  actual  service  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  appears  to  be  plied,  declared  or  understood,  grow  all  rights,  all  doiioL 

the  better  rule.  all  obligations,  and  all  law.     .^Hie  anqect  ia  beam 

What  constitutes  contraband  goods  has  been  a  per-  faJly  in  the  woik  to  which  ihb  ia  a  SnpplemeaA,  al 

plexing  question  for  a  long  period.     In  the  absence  of  the  general  principles  there  laid  down  are  appliealibli 

mtemational  convention  it  was  said  by  Chief- Justice  this  countiy  and  to  manjr  other  ooontriea  abc ;  ftrt&aa 

Chase  that  merchandise  is  divided  into  three  classes,  is  a  singular  harmony  m  the  juriBprndenoe  of  al  tfe 

the  first  consisting  of  '^  articles  manufactured  and  pri-  modem  nations  of  the  world  on  thia  anlgecL   fV^— <*■ 

maril>'  and  ordinarily  used  for  militarv  purposes  in  tune  are  generally  divided  and  daaaified  aoooidiqg  to— 1, 
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peaceful  purposes."     ^'The  first  class,  destined  to  a  or  specialties — fl  e.,  in  writing  and  under  seal;  or  dM 

belligerent  country  or  plaices  occupied  by  the  army  or  simple^  which  term  includes  all  other  ooDtraolS|  wbethcr 

navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contraband ;  the  second  written  or  merely  oral    As  to       )       de  oftheir  cna 

cla»9  is  contraband  only  when  actually  destined  to  the  tion,  contracts  arc  either  eocpi       . «  ed  fay  tke 

military  or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent :  while  the  third  parties  in  direct  and  formal  tei       ok      p         whtaatnt 

is  not  contraband  at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  and  contract  rests  upon  oonstm      u  v*       r  a;  fion  thf 

condemnation  forviolation  of  blockade  or  siege."    From  circumstances  and  the  actb  vi  t  .  ,■  t^^  tW 

the  various  authorities  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  fol-  time  oftheir  peiformanoe,  ooi 

lowing  articles  are  amon^  those  absolutely  contralMmd :  where  the^ouigations  have  l_. 

Anns,  and  machinery  for  their  manufacture ;  ammu-  parties,  or  eocecnUoty^  where  t] 

nition,  and  materials  for  it,  such  as  lead,  potash,  and  done  what  is  necessary  to  fulfil 

titrate  of  soda,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  sential  elements  of  a  legal  o 
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IMOtiMi ;  2,  matoal  aasent  of  the  parties ;  3,  a  yaiid  con-  party  or  of  the  oo-Burety,  nor  will  it  be  enforced  to  th« 
rideratkm ;  and  4,  a  definite  mibject-matter.  Any  one  piejudioe  or  huurv  of  the  creditor.  (l.  l.,  jr.) 
not  under  a  legal  disability,  such  as  infanpy,  marriage,  CONVERSION,  a  change  of  property  from  real  to 
or  hinaoy.  may  be  a  party  to  a  legal  contract  The  as- .  personal  or  from  personal  into  real,  not  actually  taking 
•ent  of  tne  parties  must  be  mutual,  and  it  must  be  place,  but  presumed  to  exist  only  by  construction  or  in- 
hither  expressly  given  or  clearly  implied  from  the  cir-  tendment  of  law. 

oumstances  and  the  acts  of  the  parties.  The  consid-  Conversion  is  a  doctrine  of  exdusively  equitable  ori- 
eration  of  a  contract,  the  quid  pro  quo,  to  be  valid,  ^in,  and  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  man- 
must  come  within  the  rule  that  it  shall  either  be  some  ifest  ii^usUce,  which  would  otherwise  in  many  cases 
benefit  to  the  party  promising  or  some  disadvantage  or  ensue.  It  is  applied  (1 )  in  the  case  of  contracts,  (2)  in 
tiquiy  to  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  The  the  case  of  settlements  and  wills. 
remedy  upon  contracts  is  usually  oy  an  action  at  law,  in  (1 )  As  to  contracts.  Whenever  a  binding  contract  is 
which  may  be  recovered  the  sum  due  by  the  party  who  made  for  the  sale  of  land,  eo  tnstante,  from  an  equitable 
has  made  default,  or  such  damages  arising  from  his  point  of  view,  conversion  ensues.  The  purchaser  is 
fcroadi  of  the  contract  as  the  plsuntiff  may  have  sqf^  thenceforth  regarded  for  many  purposes  as  the  owner  of 
ftrad.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  payment  of  dam-  the  land,  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  claiming  under  him 
ages  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  a  complete  satisfaction  are  determined  by  the  rules  applicable  to  the  devolution 
to  the  iixjur^  party)  whose  iiyury  has  resulted  from  a  of  realty.  The  right  of  the  vendor,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fiiflure  on  the  part  of  the  other  to  do  what  it  was  in  his  deemed  to  be  exclusively  to  the  purchase-money,  and 
power  to  do,  courts  of  equity  will,  in  such  cases,  as  an  if  he  die  the  right  to  recover  that  amount  vests  in  his 
adequate  remedy  cannot  be  had  at  law,  decree  a  spect/ic  executor. 

petformance  of  the  contract    The  best  treatment  of  the  (2)  As  to  settlements  and  wills,    ^yllenever  a  settler 

aiJuect  of  contracts  by  American  writers  may  be  found  or  testator  by  deed  or  will  peremptorily  directs  land  to 

in  we  works  of  Stoiy,  Kent,  and  Parsons.      (s.  w.)  be  converted  into  money  or  money  into  land,  the  trans- 

OONTRERAS.    See  Mexican  War.  mutation  will,  in  equity,  be  deemed  to  be  efiected  from 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  law,  the  doctrine  whereby  the  moment  when  the  deed  or  will  goes  into  operation, 

€ne  of  several  parties  who  has  discharged  a  common  and  the  rights  of  all  parties  claiming  under  or  through 

(debt  or  obligation  for  the  benefit  of  all  is  enabled  to  the  beneficiaries  will  be  determined  oy  the  rules  of  law 

noover  from  each  of  his  fellows  a  proportional  part  of  which  covem  the  property  in  its  converted  shape. 

the  money  laid  out  bv  him  for  them.    The  doctrine  Thus,  if  A  devise  real  estate  to  his  executors,  and  di- 

of  contribution  is  said  not  to  depend  upon  contract,  rcct  them  to  sell  the  same  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  B, 

but  to  be  based  on  the  abstract  principles  of  ja^^tice.  and  afterwards  B  dies  prior  to  the  disposition  of  t^e 

Contribution  could  not  originally  be  enforced  in  courts  property,  it  will  be  held  that  B's  personal  representa- 

of  common  law,  and  hence  came  to  be  a  subject  of  dis-  tives  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  and  not 

tinotively  equitable  cognizance.     In  process  of  time  the  hia  heirs.     On  the  other  hand,  had  the  testator  be- 

oommon-law  courts  began  to  administer  justice  in  such  queathed  money  to  his  executors,  directing  them  to  buv 

cages  through  the  medium  of  an  implied  assumpsit  land  and  convey  the  same  to  B,  and  subsequently  B 

The  peculiar  facilities  which  are  afibrded  in  courts  of  had  died  prior  to  the  purchase,  his  heirs  would  have 

equity,  however,  to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  various  been  held  to  be  entitled,  and  not  his  personal  represen- 

partly  have  caused  almost  all  cases  on  the  law  of  con-  tatives. 

tribution  to  be  litigated  before  those  tribunals,  as  in  In  order  to  bring  this  doctrine  into  play  it  is  essential 

thiB  way  more  satisfactory  results  are  found  to  be  at-  that  the  testator's  direction  to  convert  De  imperative, 

tained.  leaving  no  discretion  in  any  one  whether  the  conversica 

The  doctrine  of  contribution  is  most  frequently  ap-  shall  or  shall  not  take  place.     Such  an  imperative  di- 

plied  in  the  case  of  sureties.     Where  there  are  two  or  rection  may  be  impliea  ( 1 )  from  direct  words  of  qpm 

moro  sureties,  and  one  pays  the  debt  for  which  all  are  mand,  or  (2)  by  such  disposition  of  the  property  a::, 

bound,  the  surety  who  pays  has  a  right  to  recover  from  necessarily  to  require  a  conversion. 

each  of  his  co-sureties  his  proportionate  share  of  the  It  makes  no  difference  how  long  the  actual  conversion 

eommon  burden.     In  order  to  entitle  the  surety  to  re-  is  to  be  postponed.     In  contemplation  of  equity  if  it  is 

lief  in  such  case  it  must  distinctly  appear  that  tne  per-  ever  certain  to  take  place  it  is  effected  from  the  moment 

•008  against  whom  he  is  seeking  contribution  re^  the  deed  or  will  goes  into  operation. 

campy  towards  him  the  position  of  co-sureties.     He  The  doctrine  of  conversion,  being  a  mere  fiction  for 

must  frurther  show  that  he  has  actuaUy  paid  the  debt,  the  purpose  of  effecting  certain  ends  of  abstract  justice, 

and  not  merely  that  he  is  pressed  to  do  so.    He  must  wiU  never  be  applied  where  there  are  no  distinctive 

then  i>roye  that  he  has  resorted  in  the  first  instance  to  reasons  demanding  its  application.    Its  effect  will  also 

the  principal,  but  has  failed  to  collect  the  amount  paid  be  invariably  limited  to  uie  purpose  of  the  testator  oi 

out  from  nim.     In  no  case  can  a  surety  recover  from  donor,  and  therefore  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  that 

hiB  oo-sureties  more  than  the  amount  actually  paid  by  purpose  the  property  will  devolve  according  to  its  origi- 

him.     If,  therefore,  he  has  compromised  the  debt,  nal  character. 

t]       compromise  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  Reconversion  is  that  ima^nary  process  by  which  a 

0i                                                 ^  prior  constructive  conversion  is  annufled  and  taken  away, 

ucrt*  some  of  the  co-sureties  are  insolvent,  the  the  converted  property  being  restored,  in  contemplation 

pden  of  the  debt  is  divided  among  the  solvent  sure-  of  equity,  to  its  original  and  actual  condition.    The  ben- 

and  the  party  paying  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  cficiaries  under  any  deed  or  wiU  whereby  a  conversion 

kv     er  fitnn  each  of  the  others  an  amount  dependent  of  property  is  commanded  are  at  liberty  at  any  time 

the  number  of  those  actuall}^  able  to  pay.     As  before  the  actual  conversion  takes  place  to  elect  to  have 

•      miffht  of  oa     i         n  is  an  equitable  right,  it  will  the  property  in  its  unconverted  shape.     From  the  mo- 

■c^        superior  equities  of  a  third  ment  that  such  an  election  is  made  the  prof^erty  is  said 
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to  be  reconverted.     Keconver«on  may  also  m  some  muniments  of  title  renden  it  ftr 
cases  takeplace  by  operation  of  law.         (l.  L.,  JR.)      such  mnniments  drawn  vp  in  the  fini 

CONVEY ANdNG-.    The  system  of  conveyancing  pensive  and  permanent  shape.     Paper  ouij  be 
Q^  in  voffue  in  the  United  States  is  much  less  tutod  for  parohment,  aod  elaborate  leoitdB  ^ 

d288  Am'  complex  than  that  employed  in  England,  which  the  fear  of  loeinjs  the  inatrainents  tbodqr  »- 
ed  (p  324  ^^^  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  ferred  to  would  otherwise  cause  to  be  inserted.  Ill 
Edin;  ed.).  ^7  ^  variety  of  considerations.  The  elab-  loss  of  titleHdeeds  is  also  made  of  fitf  less  mnfit 
orate  family  and  marriage  settlements  It  is  indeed  the  custom  in  some  of  the  SontlicmSlBln 
common  in  England  are  seldom  or  never  made  use  of  to  destroy  a  deed  immedu^tdij'  after  it  has  been  i»- 
here.  The  land  is  more  equally  divided  among  the  corded,  the  &ir  record  being  deemed  moie  dflinkb 
people,  and  there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  than  the  instrument  itself  with  possible  eranni  m 
great  landed  proprietors.  15 ven  if  a  single  individual  interlineations, 
does  acquire  ^at  quantities  of  real  estate^  the  absence  ^  The  system  of  mortgages  is  equally  simple:   Tk 


Hence  there  has  b^n  a  necessity  of  more  convenient  entirely  disused,  and  in  some  States  have  been  |i»- 
ihethods  for  its  transfer  than  those  adopted  in  the  nounced  inefficacious.  The  oomparatiYely  isoBSi 
mother  country.  ori^  of  most  of  our  titles  renders  it  an  es^f  tHk  k 

Deeds  and  conveyances  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  mc«t  instances  to  trace  the  title  to  the  finrntUB-leii 
States  are  usuallv  extremely  concise  in  their  terms.  It  is,  th^refore^  the  common  praotioe  of  conn 
In  some  of  the  States  short  and  apt  forms  have  been  in  examining  mto  a  title,  to  pnnoe  their  ii 
provided,  which  are  by  statute  declared  as  efficacious  tions  as  far  as  the  original  gruit  irom  the  c 
as  the  lengthy  and  cumbrous  instruments  drawn  up  by  wealth  or  Uie  United  otate&  In  the  older  Statndtt 
English  conveyancers.  In  almost  all  ofthe  States  deeds  length  of  time  wfaksh  has  elapaed  sinoe  the  tmiiiifs 
are  usually  engrossed  upon  printed  forms,  thus  saving  settlements  renders  this  task,  in  some  !»*■»—«— ^  a 
infinite  trouble  and  expense.  All  unnecessarv  forms  difficult  one.  Proponab  have  been  aheady  nsde  to 
have  been  dispensed  with.  The  former  elaborate  abridge  the  length  of  time  coyered  in  such  csssi^  tmk 
covenants  for  title  have  been  reduced  to  three — ^the  these  ¥rill  no  doubt  ultimately  be  adopted.  Hi 
covenant  of  seisin,  the  covenant  against  incumbrances,  statutes  of  limitation  universally  tmm^n^  to  qmet  dtt 
and  the  covenant  of  general  or  special  warranty,  possession  of  title  will  contribute  much  to  tlus  end. 
The  insertion  of  any  other  covenants  in  a  deed  is  the  In  the  Western  States  the  divinon  of  the  had  If 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  the  government  Into  surveyed  Uocka  mnoh  fniKtaifff 

A  seal  of  wax  is  no  longer  essential  to  a  valid  deed.  conve:^cing  operations.  Theae  are,  of  coaxm^  lil 
In  Alabama.  Iowa,-  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Texas  seals  in  their  infancy  in  that  re^on. 
have  been  altogether  abolished  by  law.  In  Arkansas,  The  business  of  convmncug  is  oanied  on  ia  th» 
Delaware,  Flonda,  Greor^a,  Illinois,  Maryland.  Michi-  larger  cities  and  towns  or  the  Umted  Stitea  by  Mnosi 
^n,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  termed  conveyancers.  These  are  aometimeB,  Mt  If 
Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin^  a  no  means  always,  learned  in  the  law.  ^Hiey  mute  im 
mere  scroll  of  the  pen  has  been  pronounced  a  sufficient   ftmctions  of  a  scrivener  with  thoae  of  an  Ei^lA 


seal.    In  almost  all  the  other  States  a  rude  drawing  attorney  and  conveyancing  counsel.     They  prapSR  al 

m  pen  and  ink,  a  piece  of  paper  gummed  to  the  in-  necessary  papers  and  pass  upon  die  title.     Of  bto, 

Btrument,  or  a  bit  of  ribbon  drawn  through  it,  is  pro-  eompanies  have  been  ftvmed  in  acme  of  our  ksfi 

nounced  eoually  effective.  cides  which  carry  on  the  badness  atoauweijmuan^  wi 

In  the  United  States  deeds  are  almost  invariably  also  insure  the  title  to  real  estate.     Wlien  a  eoani^ 

acknowledged   before   a   judge,    magistrate,    notary  ance  of  land  is  made,  the  pnrdmaer  VBoaBwmu^BfB 

Eublic  or  some  other  appropriate  person  designated  by  the  conve^rancer,  who  acts  as  bia  agent]      Wboe  a 

iw,  whose  certificate  and  seal  are  then  appended  mortgage  is  executed,  the  mortgagee  namfn  the  cos- 

thereto.     This  has  the  effect  of  rendering  tne  deed  veyancer,  but  the  chams  of  drawing  the  nuKtssgeasd 

admissible  in  evidence  without  further  proof  of  its  passing  the  title  are  paid  by  the  mortgagiHe; 
execution,  and  also  entitles  it  to  be  recorded.     The  (l^  X..^       i 

system  of  recording  deeds  prevails  universally  through-       CONWAY,  MoNOUBB  Damul.  i      \  > 

out  the  United  States,     in  every  county  a  register's  and  public  t^usher,       Lhe      i  a«  w 

or  recorder's  office  is  provided  where  the  deeos  are  Fredericksburg,  Va..  i  ^^^ju  w* 

transcribed  into  large  Dooks  kept  for  that  purpose,  having  been  a  granadaugj     i  of  TUj 

Indices  of  the  various  conveyances  recorded  are  open  er  of  the  Declaration  of  .  d.    xav  i       i 

to  the  public,  and  thus  sure  and  satisfactory  informa-  in  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  Maruu  1 1.  xooa^     ""av       u 

tion  may  be  acquired  by  any  one  dealing  as  to  lan(L  through  the  neighbori      acac       r  at 

with  respect  to  the  true  state  of  the  title  thereof,  he  went  to  Dickinson  i  .  i  .  j      ,  ^         _ 

Speaking  ^enerall^,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  between  naduat^  in  1849.    lu  uiu  ^        i     i  be  I 

twe  conflicting  claimants  to  land,  he  who  first  puts  his  hiw,  and  wrote  ocoasionanv  tur         2        ,mjmd  a 

deed  on  record  has  the  prior  right,  unless  indeed  at  tner,  then  edited  fay  his  v«      .  mk.  ] 

the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  deed  he  had  notice,  also  wrote,  in  his  niuet        i  ,       ^  *  i  i- 

exnress  or  implied,  of  a  valid  title  in  the  other  party,  eating  the  introduction  ui  iMc      mm  <  \ 

The  value  of  the  recording  system  in  insuring  safety  Having  abandoned  the  legal  vuu  „-  Ikma       ■ 

to  titles,  and  in  promoting  ease  of  transfer  from  one  minister  of  the  Baltimore  ]         ^  e, 

person  to  another,  cannot  be  overestimated.    It  has  in  was  appointed  to  Bodmlle  k     -  iM  «■ 

addition  other  and  equally  valuable  features.     The  appointed  to  Frederick  cii      i  ■ 

trcservation  in  public  offices  of  exact  copies  of  all  his  theological  views  having  i  «  c 
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wwda  nnitarianism,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  early  Bupplies  promised.    As  the  real  desgn  of  the  "Goii« 

in  1853  entered  the  Divinity  College,  Harvaxd  Univer-  way  Cabal"  became  known,  it  was  imiversaDy  con* 

flity,  where  he  graduated  the  following  year.    He  was  demned,  and  its  anthers  were  deprived  of  the  power  to 

«t  once  settled  with  the  Unitarian  church  at  Washing-  do  further  mischief.    Conway,  professing  to  feel  huri 

ton,  where  he  remained  two  yearn.     His  anti-slavery  at  the  distrust  shown  towards  hmi,  offer^  his  resigna- 

diBoourses  having  led  to  dissatisfaction  in  the  society,  tion,  which,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  was  promptly 

he  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  accepted.    On  July  4  he  fought  a  duel  at  Philadelphia 

First  Congregational  Church  in  Cincinnati.     Here  he  with  Qen,  Cadwdkder,  who  charged  him  with  coward- 

also  published  The  Dial,  a  monthly  periodical.     On  ice  at  the  battle  of  Brandjrwine.     Conway,  supposing 

the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Conway  de-  the  wound  he  had  received  to  be  mortal,  sent  a  penitent 

Toted  himself  to  delivering  free  lectures  throughout  letter  to  Washin^n,  and  on  his  recovery  returned  to 

Ohio  advocating  immediate  emancipation  as  the  only  France.    He  again  entered  Ihe  French  service,  and  in 

means  of  terminating  it     His  works  on  tlie  same  sub-  1779  was  a  general  in  the  army  of  Flanders.     In  1781 

ject,    The  R&ected  Stone  (1861)  and    T/ie   Golden  he  went  to  India,  where  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  reg- 

Mour  (1862),  having  attracted  a  £Ood  deal  of  attention,  iment     In  1784  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Pon- 

lie  was  invited  to  speak  in  New  England,  and  cbangea  dichcrrv  and  the  French  possessions  in  India,  with  the 

his  residence  to  Concord,  Mass.    In  1863  he  visited  rank  of  field-marshal.     When  the  French  Kevolution 

England,  and  gave  lectures  in  various  parts  of  that  broke  out  he  was  obliged  to  fiy,  and  was  saved  only  by 

«oanti7  and  Scotland  on  the  struggle  in  America.    He  the  intervention  of  the  British  authorities.    He  died 

wrote  various  articles  in  the  English  magazines  intended  about  1 800. 

to  stem  the  tide  of  sympathy  with  the  Confederacy,  and  COOK,  JossPH,  an  American  lecturer,  was  bom  at 
also  published  there  a  work  entitled  Testimonies  oon^  T^oondero^,  N.  Y^  Jan.  26,  1838.  His  name  was 
earmng  Slavery  (1864).  The  war  having  ceased,  Mr.  originally  Flavins  Josephus,  out  while  at  college  he 
Conway,  whose  theological  views  had  become  extreme-  shortened  it  to  its  present  form.  After  a  preparatory 
hf  radical,  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  with  the  training  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  M^ass.,  he 
8outh  Place  Free  Religious  Society  in  London.  In  entered  Ysde  College  in  1858.  Two  years  later  he  wa8 
August,  1884,  he  resigned  this  pulpit,  with  the  purpose  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  in 
of  returning  to  America  and  confining  himself  to  liter-  1863  he  went  to  Harvard  College,  whence  he  graduated 
«tnre.  His  chief  publications  are — The  Earthward  HI-  in  1865.  He  then  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of 
grtmage  (1870),  Republican  Superstitions  (1872J,  The  theology  at  Andover,  and  being  licensed  to  preach, 
Sacrm  Anthologu,  a  Book  of  Ethnical  Scrtptures  supplied  some  qhurchcs  in  Massachusetts,  but  has 
{A%1A\  IdoUaiid  ideals  (\%ll),Denionology and DevU-  never  been  ordained.  In  1871  he  went  to  Germany 
lore  (2  vols.,  1879),  A  NccMace  of  Stories  (1880),  The  and  devoted  two  years  chiefly  to  theological  study, 
Wanderwg  Jew  (1881),  Thomas  CarMe  (1881),  Etner-  though  he  ajso  travelled  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Syria. 
«>n  €U  HoTne  and  Abroad  (1882),  Travels  in  South  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  settled  in  Bos- 
Kensinafon  \\%%2,)  ton,  and  preached  in  various  churches.  In  1875 
CONWAY,  Thomas  (1733-1800),  a  m^or-general  he  was  invit^  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
in  the  American  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  Feb.  relations  of  religion  and  modem  civiliz^ion.  The 
27,1733.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  entered  the  course,  called  the  **  Boston  Monday  Lectures,"  ha» 
F^nch  service,  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1777  been  ctiieflv  delivered  in  the  Park  Street  Church  and 
lie  was  induced  b^  Silas  Bcane  to  come  to  America,  Tremont  T?emple,  and  widely  published  in  newspapers, 
was  made  a  brigadic]>general,  and  fought  in  the  battles  Each  year  one  or  more  courses  were  delivered  untU 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  Havinp:  urged  upon  1881,  when  Mr.  Cook  went  abroad  and  spent  two  years 
Oongress  the  need  of  an  inspector-general,  he  was  ap-  in  travelling  around  the  world.  He  delivered  many 
pointed  to  that  position  in  December  with  the  rank  of  lectures  in  Great  Britain,  India,  Japan,  and  other 
major-general,  being  thus  promoted  over  his  seniors  in  countries,  and  retumine  to  Boston  towards  the  end  of 
Qpmmission  against  the  protest  of  Washington.  In  1883  resumed  his  Monday  Lectures.  Several  volumes 
Nov.,  1777,  Mjyor  Wilkinson,  while  on  his  way  from  of  his  lectures  have  been  published,  among  which  are 
Saratoga  to  York,  Pa.,  where  Congress  was  in  session,  those  on  Biology,  Transcendentalism,  and  ^  on  Or- 
with  despatches  relating  to  the  surrender  of  Q«n.  Bur-  thodoxy  (all  in  1877);  on  Conscumce,  Heredity^  Mar- 
floyne,  stopped  at  the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling  at  riage  (1878);  on  Labor  and  ASocifffivn  (ISiS^O.  also 
Balding,  Fa.,  and  in  conversation  reported  some  ex-  The  Occident  (1884),  The  Orient  (1880),  etc.  He  has 
fMnearions  used  by  Conway  in  letters  to  Gen.  Gtites  d»-  been  a  popular  champion  and  expounder  of  the  con- 
panging  Washington  and  censuring  his  management  servativc  New  England  orthodoxy,  and  has  expressed 
of  tne  war.  These  were  soon  reported  to  the  com-  freely  his  opinions  on  all  questions  of  jthe  time, 
mander-in-chief,  but  Gates,  on  being  questioned,  pro-  COOKE,  Jay,  an  American  finimcier,  was  bom  at 
nounced  the  statements  false.  In  the  same  month,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1821.  He  is  the  son  of 
however,  a  new  Board  of  War  was  formed,  with  Gen.  Eleutheros  and  Martha  Cooke,  and  is  m  direct  descent 
Gates  as  president,  and  soon  Conway  was  busy  in  an  from  Francis  Cooke,  who  came  to  Plymouth  m  the  May- 
intrigue  with  some  members  of  the  board  and  other  flower.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  a  lawy<^  of  extensive  prao- 
influential  persons  to  have  Washington  superseded  by  tioe,  was  ftequently  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature, 
Gates.  An  important  preliminary  step  to  the  execu-  and  in  1831  was  elected  to  Congrera,  where  he  was  one 
ti<m  of  their  plan  was  to  separate,  and  if  possible  of  the  founders  of  the  Congressional  lemperance  Ho- 
aHenate,  La  Fayette  from  Washington;  to  accomplish  cietv.  He  died  Dec.  28,  1864.  Jay  Cooke  ^e  to 
this  an  invasion  of  Canada  was  projected  under  the  PhUadelphia,  and  entered  the  banking-house  otJli.  >v. 
command  of  the  French  marquis,  with  Conway  as  Clark  &  Co.,  in  which  he  became  a  partner  at  the  age 
fleoond  La  Fayette,  following  the  advice  of  Wash-  of  twenty-j  .  This  Ann  .was  prominent  m  the  ne^- 
ington,  accepted  the  position  offered  him,  and  went  to  tiation  of  Gu  loans  dunn^  the  Mexican  Ww-. 
Albany,  where  he  waited  in  vain  for  the  men  and  Mr.  Cooke                                    »n  1868,  but  on  tht 
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breaklLff  ont  of  the  Bebellioii  established  the  finn  COOKE,  Hbirt,  D.  D.,  LL  D.  (1788-1868).  k 
of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  undertook  the  agencv  of  the  Irish  Preflilt^yteiian  minister,  mm  bom  at  Giilk^  ••* 
€k>yemment  for  the  negotiation  of  its  loans.  Tniswork  Maffhera,  county  Denr,  May  11,  1788.  He 
he  sucoess^ly  aooomplished,  supplvinj^  the  Treasury  at  Glasgow  University  in  1805,  ana  in  1 806  wa 
with  more  than  $2,000,000,000,  all  of  which  passed  pai^r  of  the  Presbyterian  ehordi  of  DimoBBe.  Tvb 
through  his  hands.  During  the  darkest  hours  of  the  years  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  ehindi  at  Dom- 
war  he  was  faithful  at  his  post,  and  by  his  energy  and  gare,  county  Antrim,  and  while  ImMW  this  dttigft 
financial  skill  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  entered  on  the  contest  with  Arianiamimidi  infc  na- 
the  Union  cause.  His  wealth  was  spent  generously,  dered  him  fiunoos.  That  he  mixht  be  better  fitted  ftr 
and  his  summer  residence  on  an  idand  in  Put-in  Bwr,  the  struggle  he  returned  to  his  cSlege  fltodiea,  speadiK 
m  Lake  libne,  near  Sandusky,  afforded  a  hospitable  three  years  (181^1818)  at  Glasgow  Univenty  aal 
retreat  to  many  poor  clergymen  needing  a  few  weeks'  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  then  became  ptfior  of 
respite  from  theur  labors.  After  the  war  his  firm  be-  the  chureh  at  Killyleagh^  county  Down,  and  in  da 
came  the  agents  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  he  wis  ths 
misfortunes  overtook  them  in  1873,  and  their  suspen-  champion  of  the  orthodox  party,  whOe  the  Ariau  voe 
sion  caused  the  panic  of  that  year  and  the  business  i^d  by  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery,  a  man  of  gnat  taoL 
depression  which  followed.  Mr.  Cooke  still  retained  eloquence,  and  learning.  The  FKsbyterian  peopkoi 
his  faith  in  the  resources  of  that  railroad,  and  was  em-  the  North  of  Irelandhad  long  held  the  Weatanler 
plowed  by  the  receivers  to  whom  his  affairs  had  been  Confession  of  Faith  and  Gatechisma  in  high  fuCfua 
assigned  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  He  devoted  and  even  veneration.  Cooke  showed  them  that  tbr 
himself  with  unabated  energy  to  the  labor  of  regain-  prominent  ministers  were  quietly  bat  steadily  departiM 
ing  hw  former  nosition.  and  in  eight  years  aooom-  gom  these  standards;  he  infaaed  courage  into  At 
P*?5?A^I?  herculean  task.  ^^.    .  .      ,,        ministers  who  were  weakly  deploring  the  mofcmeafc 

COOKE,  John  EsTEN,  a  prominent  VgpniaauthOT^  instead  of  resisting  it  Repeatedly  he  finced  a  ooofeM 
was  bom  at  Winchester,  Nov.  3, 1830.  His  father  was  ^^^  hig  opponents,  and  finally  aeaared  the  pafltgeof 
a  distinguished  kwyer;  his  mother,  Maria  Pendleton,  ^n  act  requiring  all  the  ministers  to  sabaoifce  anev  lo 
was  descended  from  the  Revolutionary  judge  of  that  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  act  was  carried  inlo 
?*°^^^  Yo."?«  ^^^  8  infancy  was  pawed  in  the  Val-  ^ff^  j^  1329  but  the  opposing  wffty  withdrew  sad 
ley  of  Virginia,  but  at  an  early  ^e  his  father  removed  f^^^  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.  His  viotoiy 
to  Richmond  to  practise  his  profession  in  the  court  of  ^^  hailed  with  approval  by  Fresbyteriana  thiongho^ 
appeals,  and  the  boy  was  placed  at  school  m  that  city,  the  world.  Jefferson  Colleae,  in  Ptonayhama,  eoa- 
At  nineteen  he  left  school,  studied  law,  was  admitted  furred  on  him  the  degree  of  1).  D.,  and  IVinity  CoBeae. 
to  the  bar,  and  practised  four  years,  when  he  quitted  Dublin,  that  of  LL/D.  He  was  called  in  1829todK 
the  profession  m  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  pastorate  of  May  Street  Presbyterian  Chmdi,  the 
bterature.  His  ^rst  work.  Leather  Stocking;  and  Silk,  f^^^^^  i^  Belfast,  and  remained  in  that  poeitioii  ti 
was  published  m  1853,  and  was  well  rcKicived ;  this  was  his  death.  In  1847  he  was  made  piofeasor  of  saend 
lollowed  the  next  year  by  The  Vtrf/mui  Com^uintf.m  rhetoric  and  president  of  thefacoltv  in  the  Aaseniblji 


two  volumes.    This  novel  and  its  s^uel,  Emry  St  College,  Belfest     He  was  also  three  timea  ,^ ,- 

John.  Gentleman,  with  CanoJUsmdCary  of  HunMlen,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  positioa 
d^cnbed  the  picturesque  old  Virmnia  society  of  the  as  leader  of  the  Presbyterian  Churd^  of  Ireland  oanad 
bst  eentury,  covering  the  whoie  of  the  mter^ting  penod  ^^  influence  to  be  sought  by  the  government.  Bente 
from  1765  to  1  i  81.  Between  1856  and  1861  he  was  a  assisting  in  other  measures  for  the  general  wel&re  ef 
frequent  ^ntnbutor  to  the  SmUhern  Literary  Me^  ^he  people,  he  took  part  m  the  eetaUiahment  of  the 
gar,  for  which  he  had  wntten  from  the  beginning  of  his  ^x^%^  national  education  which  was  adopted  in  I83QL 
aterary  career  1    .     ^1    x.         He  was  noted  for  eloquence  as  a  preacher  aa  weD  ••  b» 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  reluctantly  threw  ^^^  5^  managing  large  assembUes!  WhDe  a  atraiaM 
aside  his  pen  for  the  sword,  and  served  under  Stuart  champion  of  orthodoxy,  he  was  free  fiom  aeetariiB 
and  Jackson.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resum^  hia  bitteiiess,  and  established  friendly  idatkma  betvM 
htmy  labors,  his  first  work  being  the  Ji/«  ofStan^  ^^  Presbyterian  and  the  Established  Chnroh  of  fe- 
uxM  Jackson,  which  was  publisheJm  1865.  The  same  ^^  Th^  Presbyterian  Church  in  Izdand  om  ill 
year  he  wrote  Surry  of  Eagle  n  Nest,  in  which,  under  ^^  healthy  and    prosperous  condition  m  gnifc 

the  form  of  a  novel,  he  narrated  some  of  the  most  sto-  Pleasure  to  the  labora  of  DrTCooke.     He  died  at^ 


Surry 
Hammer 


StK^^/th'e&ofrWX^'e^"*'^   "'cOOk^TASoAH.     While 
^  "XT'!  ^S^At^'Sl'^J^T  u^    generally  regarfed  ^  the  bert  m  the 


>.D.,  under  A» 
(London,  1871 ; 


PVendh 
woiid.  It  hu  I 


but  8tiU  amid  the  Virginia  scenery,  which  the  authoi  Z^^^AA^'A^ri^  ««^^^l^^  ^  I 

loves  to  depict    They  are  marked  by  the  same  ea^y  »^*  "Jil  **T  ^^.V^!  T^^Twi^  tLlj 

flowof  lan^e  and  incident  as  his  earlier  public^.  ^"^I,„1^*Z5«^*  "iS"*  ^ 

tiona.     BcsidS  wntributing  frequently  to  Harper'*  *^3  '"<**5*~  P'^^u!  if 

Maq<nmc  and  other  periodicals.  Sir.  Cooke  prepared  ^'^^''^^^jfT^t^J^      J      ' 

Life  r>t  Cunt.  John  Smtlli.     His  latest  novels  were  ^   " "  r  *_I!T_l_r^^  wrvT__ T!l 

iJuhi  roh',h,„u„>,  and  The  Maurice  AJyuferv  {\mf.   "?«»"»  of  treatment     We  have  OB 

He  died  Sept  27,  1880.  *  (e.  lJ  D.)       «••»«  '^■^J?,."  =  ^ 

'  ^  '      imdiron,  and  the  kiuwi  v 
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rcdudnffwaste,  rather  than  in  actual  preparation  of  gent  man  of  healthy  stomach  compare  these  dinners, 

food.     While  the  matter  of  taste  is  not  open  to  argu-  and  decide  whether  French  cookeiy  has  ihe  superiority 

ment  or  capable  of  final  abjudication,  there  can  be  over  American.     Nature  has  given  to  each  meat,  fish, 

hardlva  doubt  that  the  more  me  natural  taste  and  indi-  and  vegetable  its  own  peculiar  taste,  and  the  puri)086 

viduiuity  of  food  is  retained  the  better  it  is.     From  of  cookery  should  be  to  retain  and  develop  this  taste^ 

diis  it  follows  that  a  simple  roast  or  a  plain  broil  cannot  not  to  confound,  destroy,  and  obliterate  it 

be  sarpoflBed,  whereas  the  famous  pot  au  feu  is  the  There  are  certain  disnes  which  are  favorites  in  our 

means  of  utilizing  many  different  materials  at  the  sac-  country,  and  which  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 

rifioe  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  all.    The  French  nationalj  although  the^  may  not  have  originated  with 

excel  the  world  in  soups,  for  example ;  but  what  is  soup  us.     Gnddle-cakes,  which  are  eaten  all  over  the  civ> 

bat  the  essence  of  meat,  fish,  or  vegetable,  flavored  in  ilized  world,  have  been  immensely  developed  and  per- 

a  hundred  different  ways  ?    In  America  the  same  moat,  fected  with  us,  and  few  breakfast  dishes  are  better 

fish,  or  vegetable  would  be  cooked  in  a  more  wasteful  than  well-cooked  wheat-  or  rice-cakes.     Strawberry 

way,  but  so  as  to  retain  its  natural  character.     In  Eu-  short-cake  may  also  be  regarded  as  especially  Amer- 

rope  pUdn  vegetables  and  plain  roasts  are  rarely  served  ioan.     Boston  baked  beans  are  as  fiunous  as  they  are 

i^ess  at  very  wealthy  tables  *,  in  America  soups  are  satisfying  to  a  hearty  hunger.      Clams   raw  or   as 

nrelv  used  except  at  large  dinners  and  at  fashionable  chowder  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  pumpkin  pie  is 

hotels,  and  then  are  either  turned  out  of  can  or  made  more  frequently  eaten  here,  if  it  is  e<]uaUy  appreciated 

of  meats  and  vegetables,  with  the  result  left  to  acci-  abroad.    In  fact,  the  two  points  that  aistinguish  Amer- 

dent     Our  waters  produce  the  finest  fish  in  the  world  ican  cookery  are  the  extent  and  variety  of  material^ 

— the  salmon,  the  shad,  which  is  much  superior  to  the  and  the  simplicitv  of  its  preparation.     It  is  not  to  be 

European  species ;  the  Spanish  mackerel,  regarded  by  judged  by  that  abomination  which  has  almost  estab- 

Bome  judges  as  the  most  delicious  of  all ;  the  pompano,  fished  itself  as  a  national  article  of  food,  the  fried  beef- 

the  pride  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico :  the  beautiful  pwi-  steak,  than  which,  as  it  b  generally  prepared,  nothing 

snapper ;  the  white-fish  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  can  be  worse  for  the  ))alate  or  the  stomach.     Nor  hv 

number  of  smaller  but  equally  excellent  kinds.  ^  A  that  twin  essence  of  evil,  the  saleratus  biscuit,  which 

fish  is  never  better  than  when  boiled  simply  and  plainly  has  committed  incajculablc  wrong  against  the  ruiul 

with  suitable  sauce.     Cold  fish  warmed  over,  except  in  digestion  and  happiness.     But  as  it  is  practised  in 

the  shape  of  that  American  dish,  the  fish-ball,  is  not  intelligent  households,  the  cuisine  of  the  United  States 

mod.  and  all  foreign  attempts  to  make  it  so  have  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  nation  in  the 

fiLilea.     The  flavor  is  so  delicate  that  simplicity  in  world.                                                          (r.  b.  b.) 

preparation  is  a  necessity  to  a  satisfactory  result.  COOLEY,  Thomas  McInttre,  LLD.,  an  Amer* 

In  shell-fish  Ameri(»i  has  many  advantages;  xOiibs  ican  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  1824. 

are  abundant  and  delicious,  sofl-shell  crabs  beinff  ac-  He  removed  in  1843  to  Michigan,  was  admitted  to  the 

oepted  as  a  national  dish,  though  to  refined  psilates  bur  at  Adrian  in  1845,  and  for  a  time  was  an  editor. 

they  are  not  as  epicurean  as  the  healthy  hard  crab.  The  State  legislature  in  1857  appointed  him  to  the 


the  United  States.  The  salt  water,  diamond-backed  >iichiG;an  Supreme  Court  Reports.  He  also  published 
terrapin  is  found  only  along  the  American  Atlantic  an  addition  of  Harrington's  Chancery  Reports,  with 
coast,  and  it  and  the  canvas-back  ducks  have  attained  notes  (1872.)  In  1859  he  became  a  law  professor  in 
a  reputation  the  world  over  unequalled  and  well  mer-  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  was  made 
ited.  A  perfect  dinner  could  only  be  procured  in  one  of  the  judges.of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1864, 
America.  A  boiled  Spanish  mackerel,  or  a  broiled  or,  but  retired  from  the  bench  in  1885,  and  was  appointed 
what  is  better,  ** planted']  shad,  and  potatoes  for  the  by  Pres.  Cleveland  chief  of  the  Inter- State  nailroad 
first  ooursa ;  stewed  terrapin  or  fried  oysters,  or  both.  Comniission.  Among  his  works  arc  Cnntttitutmnal 
with  a  mayonnaise  of  loDster  with  the  ovsters,  ana  Limitations  uj)on  the  Lef/islative  Powers  of  the  States 
peas  or  lima  beans,  or  sweet  com,  or  all  of  these,  for  (1868;  3d  ed.,  1874) ;  Story' »Cnnnnetftari*'s  on  the  Con^ 
the  second  course;  and  a  canvas-back  duck  (roasted  stitution,  with  addition^'  (1873) ;  The.  Iaiw  of  laxatiott 
just  fifteen  minutes)  to  each  guest  for  the  third  course,  (1 876),  and  MicJiigan,  A  Histnni  of  Government  (1885). 
with  a  salad  or  currant  jelly,  as  individual  taste  may  COOPER,  Peter  (1791-1883),  an  American  phi* 
dictate.  Then  sweets,  cheese  and  coffee,  and  no  ad-  lanthropist  and  manufacturer,  was  bom  in  New  xort 
#m«  nor  cor(2(>7i  ^eu  can  produce  a  dinner  to  surpass  it.  city,  Feo.  12,1791.  His  grandfather,  John  Camp- 
Perfection  is  attained  combined  with  perfect  simplicity,  bell,  had  been  a  deputy  quartermaster-general  of  the 
and  only  in  America  is  such  a  dinner  a  possibility.  American  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  his 
Compare  this  with  a  regulation  entertainment  under  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  that  army.  The  latter  after- 
oidiimry  auspices.  First  come  a  few  cold,  clammy  raw  wards  engaged  in  hat-making,  but  not  being  very  sue- 
oysters,  which  are  on^  suitable  for  lunch  or  a  stomach  oessful  removed  to  Peekskill,  where  he  kept  a  country 
stay ;  then  a  soup  which,  if  thin,  is  beef-tea  with  a  few  store.  Peter  Cooper  had  only  one  year  of  meagre 
Tegetables  floating  in  it,  but  if  thick,  is  heavy  and  sub-  schooling,  and  untu  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  was 
staatial  enough  to  destroy  appetite.  Next,  fish  swim-  kept  busy  by  his  father,  learning  hat-making,  ale- 
ming  in  {[ravy  between  truffles  or  mushrooms,  with  no  brewing,  and  brick-making.  He  was  then  ai)prenticed 
flavor  of  Its  own.  Then  a  mess  sometimes  well  flavored,  to  Mr.  Woodward,  a  coach-maker,  and  while  in  his 
often  tiifltoka^  in  a  little  finm  of  psstry.  Next^undry  employ'  not  onlv  distinguished  himself  by  industrjr  and 
Meats  eoofced  up  with  ouiots,  tomips,  truffles,  or  inteenty,  but  also  constructed  a  machine  for  mortisin^c 
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the  hubs  of  carriago  wheels,  which  proved  ver>'  profit-  of  the  electric  tel^pnaph.     He  inyested  hrg^  in  tUi 

able  to  the  owner.    When  Cooper  reached  manhood  enterprise^  and  about  1855  became  the  Pkendeatof 

Mr.  Woodward  offered  him  capital  to  start  in  business,  the  North  American  Telegraph  Company,  wUdi  tba 

but  declining  this,  he  went  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  controlled  one-half  of  all  the  telegraph  fines  m  tki 

where    he  was  employed  in  making    machines   for  country.     He  was  thus  led  to  engage  in  the  fint  it- 

shearing  cloth.     He  bought  the  right  to  manufacture  tempts  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  and  oontinaBi 

these  machines  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  a  to  assist  the  enterprise  liberaJty  unftQ  it  rasnked  b 

time  was  very  successful ;  but  the  business  ceased  to  complete  suooeas. 

be  profitable  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Great      Though  Mr.  Cooper's  education  had  been  a^^eeled 

Britain  in  1815.     Cooper  then  successively  attempted  he  highly  appreciated  the  advantages  of  prDpertnuBU^ 

the  trade  of  cabinet-making,  the  grocery  business,  and  and  when  fortune  smiled^  upon   him  rasoWed  to  a»- 

finally  the  manufacture  of  glue.     For  the  latter  he  sist  youth  of  later  generations  in  procuring  whft  hid 

purchased  on  a  lease  of  i4  years  a  fuctoiy  and  other  been  denied  to  himself.     As  hb  plans  became  defimleh 

Duildings  with  three  acres  of  ground  on  Old  Middle  formed  in  his  mind  he  purchaaed  the  lots  and  boiu- 

Koad  (about  Thirty-second  street)  in  New  York  city,  ings  between  Third  and  Fourth  avenuee  and  Serach 

Here  ne  manufactured  glue,  oil,  whiting,  prepared  and  Eighth  streets  in  New  York  city.     Here  in  18&3 

chalk,  and  isinglass.     By  careful  attention  to  the  busi-  he  began  to  build  the  brown  stone  stmctare  known  u 

ness  ne  soon  got  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  the  Cooper  Union,  and  six  years  later  he  gave  a  dnl 

glue  in  the  market,  which  found  a  ready  sale  and  of  the  property  to  trustees  moorpom^ed  ^theSbM 

brou^rht  him  large  returns.     \Vhen  his  lease  expired  legislature.     In  the  act  of  inoorporaUon  the  iM^hliBi 

the  business  was  removed  to  Williamsburgh,  where  he  is  declared  to  be  forever  devested  to  the  onion  of 

purchased  ten  acres  of  ground  for  the  purpose.     His  science  and  art  in  their  application  to  the  nsefbl  pv- 

enterprise,  however,  was  not  confine<l  to  this  business,  poses  of  life.    The  building  had  coat  $634,000,  hot  to 

In  1828  he  punrhased  for  $1<)5,(XX)  three  thousand  this  Mr.  Cooper  added  other  donations  that  his  boer- 

acres  of  land  at  Canton,  a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  where  olcnt  plans  mi^ht  be  fully  carried,  out.     FVee  aAodk 

he  erected  large  iron-works,  and  uflerwards  added  a  giving  instruction  in  vanons  arts  and  adenoes,  fiw 

rolling-mill.      Locomotives    had    recently    been    in-  reading-rooms,  free  courses  of  scientific  lectures  hare 

troduced  on  railniads,  but  it  was  bi>lieved  that  the  l^H^n  successfulhr  maintained  for  many  yeua,    The 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  then  building,  was  un-  <;hief  support  of  the  various  departments  is  derrred 

iitUHJ  for  their  use  on  account  of  it^  numerous  short  from  the  rents  of  the  stores  and  offices  which  oeeiipT 

curves,     llie  pn)i)rietoi"s  of  the  road  were  greatly  dis-  thm^  stories  of  the  buildings,  and  firom  an  endowmcsl 

heart^ined  at  the  pn)spect  of  its  failure,   but  Mr.  of  $ir)t),(KX)._     The  lectare-nalls  are  also  rented  iir 

Coo(K;r's  inventive  genius  was  stimulated.    InlSIJOho  public  meetings.     The   dasses    are    open  to  joaag 

i*onstructed  from  his  own  designs  the  ffrst  American-  women  as  well  as  voung  men,  and  thoee  who  paam 

built  niiiway  locomotive.  It  was  called ''Tom  Thumb/'  their  studies  for  nve  years  are  entitled  toadtptoi 

and  was  used  8U(;(*ossfully  on  the  road  in  AugiLst  of  certif^ring  their  attainments.     Other  oertifioates  tn 

that  year.     On  its  trial  trip  it  carried  its  own  wood  and  idso  given  to  those  who  pass  a  aatiaiaetoi^f  ennmfr 

water,  had  six  men  r)n  an  open  platform,  and  drc?w  a  tion.     Mr..  Cooper  took  a  warm  personal  intereit  ■ 

car  with  thirty-six  men.     On  a  grade  rising  IS  feet  in  the  execution  of  hb  benevolent  ideas,  and  freqaea4y 

a  mile  it  ran  13  miles  in  72  minutes,  and  returned  in  visited  the  clasaeit  and  other  departments  of  the  Usioi 

57  minutes.     Though  too  small  to  be  of  pennauent  to  examine  their  prartical  effecta.     Hia  long  file  esa* 

senice  thLs  engine  had  proved  the  practicabilitv  of  bled  him  to  witness  and  ei\ioy  the  grati^ing  resohof 

using  locomotives  on  the  road,  and  probably  sjiverl  the  his  practical  philanthropy, 
company  from    bankniptcy.      Soon    after  this    Mr.       Mr.  Cooper's  mterestm  the  welfere  of  the  kl 

Cooper  sold  his  iron-works  in   Baltimore,   but  two  classes  also  led  him  to  a  oonsideratioii  of 

vears  later  built  other  works  in  New  York,  which  lie  problems  of  social  scienca  ^  BGs  ezperienoa        i 

leaijed  for  a  time,  but  v/jus  eventually  (^)mpelle(l  to  take  ufacturer  had  impressed  him  with  the  i         h 

into  his  own  niana^renient.     In  these  he  manufairtured  the  protective  system  in  devetoping  '  i 

wire,  and  apj)licd  suwesslully  for  the  first  time  anthra-  in  each  country,  and  eBipociaUy  m  thb  «.  k 

cite  coal  in  iron-puddling.     In  184.')  he  removed  his  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  eqnawv  u  m 

works  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  they  stea<lily  p^  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  government  to       •*■« 

into  an  extensive  esUiblishment  with  "subsidiary  iron-  its  people  such  amount  and  land  of  ca"*       r  aa 

furniR-es  in  other  i)laces.     Among  these  were  three  social  needs  should  demand.   Durimr**'-! 

large  blast-funiacos  at  Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Dur-  tion  in  the  United  States,  which  i         rwu  wi  |,«-i* 

ham  furnaces  20  miles  from  Trenton.     For  many  years  of  contraction  and  the  crisis  of  18*2  a.,  u       ri     "of 

he  employed  over  2'AH)  workmen,   whom    he   paid  duty  of  the  government  was  adoj         *««-  i 

pinictually  and  faithfully.     He  aflen^'anls  sold  (me-  in  the  United  States,  and  led  to  n 

naif  of  tJie  works  in  order  to  form  a  company  called  Greenback  party.     In  1876  th^lbf#i  b,       4 

the  Trenton  Iron  Works  for  the  management  of  the  party  nominated  Mr.  Cooper  for  1*  widii 

viLst  and  increa-sing  business.     I'inally  a  division  was  81,000  votes  were  cast  for  Uiat  kmu 

made  by  which  the  company  took  the  blast-fumace.s,  secure  any  electoral  vote.    jE  m        b- 

and  iMr.  Cooper  the  rolling-mills  and  ore-lands.     Dur-  in  changinjg  his  mode  of  Uiu.     itiocki         j      tmB. 

ing  his  active  bu.'^iness  career  he  had    invented    a  public-spinted,  he  still  contu      d  1 

numlHjr  of  useful  devices,  among  which  went  one  for  business  and  chanty.     With  bi  w<  ma  ti 

propelling  canal  Ixiats  by  wattT-power,  a  machine  for  i°  unassunwng  style,  uid  was  ^vumi        in 

grinding  plate  glass  to  a  i)erfect  plane,  an  automatic  whose  n^ds  were  made  uiown  to  i  **■         «- 

cnidle,  a  cylindrical  machine  for  making  wrought-iron  spected  for  the  .f^^[9  J  " 

rapidly,  and  many  others  which  might  have  proved  WM  beloved  by  all  oiasBes  of  **«         w  .     , 

profitable  to  him  had  he  cared  to  seek  such  advantage  *  "jn^ksSff*  S^        tJIJSS^  *""•  f  ■-  1^ 

iVom  them.     He  was  an  early  advocate  and  promoter      CUOPMl,  SUBAN  FlHlMOIUfe  aa  i  .  i 
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ddcst  dangliter  of  the  famous  novelist,  James  Feni-  newspaper  at  Leicester  in  1841,  he  showed  some  favof 

more  Cooper,  was  bom  in  1815.    She  has  written  na-  to  the  Chartists,  and  thereby  lost  his  place.    He  then 

merons  sketches  describing  country  life.    Her  best-  took  charge  of  the  Chartist  journal,  and  labored  in  be« 

known  works  are  Rural  Hours  (1850,  3d  ed.  187G)  and  half  of  the  oppressed  working  classes.     In  August. 

Rhyme  cmd Reason  of  Country  Life  (1854).    She  has  1842,  he  was  arrest^  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  or 

frequently  contributed  to  periodical  literature,  and  participating  in  a  riot,  but,  on  triaJ,  was  aoquiU^. 

edited  The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  CiS52\  At  a  second  trial  in  Marcu  following  he  was  found 

COOPEK,  Thomas,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  (1759-1840),  a  guilty  of  sedftion,  and  sentenced  to  two  vears'  impris- 

Klitioian,  natural  philosopher,  and  jurist,  was  bom  in  onmcnt.  During  this  time  he  composed  his  principal 
Hidon,  Oct  22,  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  poem.  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides;  a  Prtsan  Rhyme, 
studied  medicine  and  law,  and  went  to  France  as  a  It  was  publish^  in  1845,  and  procured  for  him  the 
representative  of  the  democratic  clubs  of  England,  fricndsnip  of  some  prominent  men.  He  jbadually 
In  hb  old  age  he  said  that  the  four  months  he  spent  withdrew  from  active  connection  with  the  Chartists. 
in  Paris  were  the  happiest  in  his  life,'  and  that  in  tnem  and  devoted  himself  to  lecturing  on  literary  and  monu 
he  lived  four  years.  Mr.  Burke  having  denounced  his  subjects.  About  1855  his  religious  convictions  re- 
conduct in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  Cooper  published  tumed,  and  he  lectured  chiefly  on  the  evidences  of 
a  violent  reply,  a  cheap  edition  of  which  was  prohib-  Christianity.  In  1859,  having  embraced  the  views  of 
Hed  by  the  Government.  Having  learned  in  France  the  Baptists,  he  was  immersed  and  ordained  as  a 
a  process  for  making  chlorine  from  common  salt,  he  oreacher.  In  186G,  his  health  having  fhiled,  his 
became  a  bleacher  at  Manchester.  In  1792  he  aocom-  mends  purchased  an  annuity  of  £100  ior  him.  He 
panied  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  United  States,  and  has  published  The  Bridge  of  History  over  the  Gulf  of 
precdsed  as  a  lawver  in  Sunbury,  Pa.  Entering  into  Tims  (1872),  which  is  a  popular  view  of  the  historical 
politics^  he  opposed  the  Federal  party,  and  published  an  evidences  of  Christianity.  His  other  works  are  Plain 
utide  m  a  newspaper,  in  October^  1799,  imprudently  Pidpit  Talk  (1873);  The  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper 
attacking  President  Adams,  for  which  he  was  tried  un-  (1873) ;  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs  (1874).  The  last  is 
dear  the  Sedition  Act,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im-  an  incomplete  poem,  similar  in  form,  but  different  in 
priflonment  When  he  came  out  of  prison,  his  suffer-  spirit  firom  his  earlier  poem, — a  revised  edition  of 
UM  as  well  as  his  talents  placed  him  high  in  the  esteem  which  was  issued  in  1877. 

oT  the  B^publican  party,  which  had  now  come  into  CO-OPERATION  appears  to  have  been  introduced 

power.     He  was  appointed  a  land  commissioner  for  ^    v  i  vt    ^"^  ^^^  United  States  through  the  New 

Pennsylvania,  and  when  he  had  happily  succeeded  in  p^oo  Am    ^"5^^^*^^  fisheries.    As  far  back  as  1730, 

Kttling  difficult  disputes  in   Luzerne   county.   Gov.  ^   /p  33^  the  cod   and   mackerel  fishers  and   tho 

IfcKean,  in  1806,  appointed  him  judge,  but  ne  was  Edin.  ed.).    whalers  worked  upon  the  share  system. 

removed  in  1811  by  Grov.  Snyder  at  the  request  of  the  ^         *    In  1752  mutual  assurance  began  in  the  01- 

legislature  on  a  charge  of  arbitrary  conducts     He  then  ganization  of  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for 

became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  and  the  Insurance  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire ;  popularly 

in  1816  professor  of  mincralo^  and  chemistry  in  the  known,  from  its  seal,  as  The  Hand-in -Hand.     In  1767 

gniversity  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1819  he  became  pro-  The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Chil- 

EBor  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  1820  dren  of  Clerg3rmen  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church 

WB8  made  president,  being  also  professor  of  chemistry  of  England  in  America  was  organized  among  the  colo- 

and  political  economy.    In  the  nullification  contest  he  nial  clergy  of  that  church.     These  early  essays  were 

Bupported  the  lUtra  States'  Rights  doctrine.    In  1834,  very  successful.    The  share  system  has  continued  in 

on  aooount  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  retired  from  the  use,  more  or  less^  in  the  fisheries  of  New  England 

inesidency,  and  was  appointed  b>  the  legislature  to  re-  down  to  our  own  times.     The^hiladelphia  Contribu- 

vise  the  statutes  of  South  Carolina.  Before  completing  tionship,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Corpo- 

the  fourth  volume,  he  died,  at  Columbia,  May  11,  1840.  ration  for  the  Relief  01  Widows  and  Children,  etc.. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  famous  for  the  wide  extent  of  his  are  still  in  orosperous  business.     In  1819  the  Inde- 

knowledge  and  his  vigor  of  expression  with  voice  and  pendent  Oraer  of  Od(i  Fellows  was  instituted  in  thib 

pen.    Few  men  have  had  such  an  active  career  and  ex-  country :  the  chief  aim  of  which  was,  and  has  contin- 


at 
,1824 

AnJEnglish  Version  of  the  Instttutes'of  Justinian,  Phila.^  -27.)    A  number  of  kindred  societies  were  organized 

1812 ;  3d  ed.,  Phila ,  1852 ;  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurispru-  under  the  impulse  of  this  agitation,  eleven  in  all.  Tlieir 

ienee^  Phila.,  1819;  Elements  of  Political  Ecorumy,  history  was  brief,  and  as  they  were  nearly  all  com- 

Cbvieston,  1826.    He  also  edited  three  volumes  of  the  munistic  in    the   theory  and    actual   ownership  of 

Emparwm  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  Phila.,  1814.     A  fiill  property,  it  is  treated  under  Communism. 

Aocount  of  his  trial  for  libel  on  President  Adams  is  H-  1830-40.     In  this  decade  co-operative  loan  and 

given  in  Whartotfs  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  building  associations  arose  in  Philadelphia,  though  ap~ 

COOPER,  Thomas,  an  English  Chartist,  lecturer,  parently  to  no  coiisiderable  extent.    The  records  of 

ind  poet,  who  afterwards  became  a  Baptist  preacher,  these  pioneers  in  one  of  the  most  successful  phases  of 

WBB  bom  at  Leioester,  March  20,  1805.     In  early  life,  co-operation  in  our  country  are  but  little  known.   (See 

in  spite  of  extreme  poverty,  he  was  diligent  in  the  BuiLDiMJn  Associations.) 

mmrait  of  knowledge.    He  was  for  a  time  a  Methodist  Early  in  this  decade  The  New  England  Association 

local  preacher,  but  was  afterwards  dismissed  from  the  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  mooted  tne  subject  of  00- 

dodety  and  became  a  journalist    While  editing  a  operative  distribution,  but  no  action  appears  to  have 
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resulted.  Later  on  some  labor  organizations  in  New  were  made  after .  1851  in  the  oomUnAtioo  of  dnj. 
England  revived  the  discussion,  andstores  were  started,  work.  Farmers  living  near  eech  cdier  bnmi^  An 
but  appear  to  have  dLsapneared  speedil  v  and  silently,  milk  daily  to  a  common  dairv-hoiue,  where  favltar  aid 
III.  1H40-50.  This  uecade  opened  amid  the  re-  cheewwere  made  l^  skillea  hands.  Tlie  advaala^ 
markable  wave  of  interest  in  co-operation  which  was  of  this  ssrstem  were  at  onoe  appaient  to  those  who  tnel 
roused  by  the  social  stir  of  the  Transcendental  move-  it  in  the  economy  it  secnrea  and  tbe  ^¥fH^nt  qid- 
mcnt  in  New  England,  and  by  the  Fouricrite  propa-  ity  of  the  products  it  turned  oat.  It  was  efident  tlal 
ganda  of  Che  New  York  Tribune.  Brook  Farm  (1841-  there  was  needed  onl/  a  general  knowledge  of  this  ^v- 
47),  Ilopcdale  (1841-57),  and  the  thirtv  or  more  tern  to  lead  to  the  wide  spread  of  dieeae-fintoritt  aai 
Fouricrite  Phalanxes  (1843-47),  were  all  primarily  creameries  which  came  in  later  yeara. 
agricultural  co-operative  societies,  and  were  in  some  .  Late  in  this  decade  a  local  experiment  was  made  ■ 
inKtances,  seconaarilv,  industrial  and  manufacturing  co-operative  colonization,  whose  compkeCe  soBBoa 
associations.  All  these  cxjieriments  were  failures,  ought  to  have  had  more  infinenoe  than  it  seem  is 
though  a  few  were  brilliant  failures.  (See  Commun-  have  exerted.  In  1857  fifi^  poor  workiiuraien  of  Sb 
IHM.)  In  the  middle  of  this  decade  an  effort  was  Francisco  combined  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  of  ap- 
nimh^  to  establish  co-operative  distribution,  which  for  wards  of  a  thousand  acres  in  Jam  Anaeles  co.,Gh. 
a  while  promised  well.  The  Working  Men's  Protective  They  placed  the  charge  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  oiip- 
Union,  whose  first  council  was  held  m  1845,  attempted  nator  of  the  scheme.  He  laid  oat  the  settlement  aid 
to  organize  the  wagc-cla.«ses  for  more  economical  pur-  worked  it  by  hired  hands,  while  the  memben  of  the 
chasing.  I^ocal  divisions  formed  branches  of  a  central  colony  went  on  in  their  trades.  In  three  Tears  he  had 
sunply  agency,  through  which  goods  were  bought  at  the  estate  ready  for  oceupaw^,  and  the  coBim 
reduced  rates.  In  1849  its  name  was  changed  to  The  located  on  it,  each  man  in  his  allotted  sectioa.  las- 
New  England  Protective  Union.  The  trade  of  the  heim  continues  still  a  sucoessfal  villwe. 
central  store  was  given  as  follows :  V.  1860-70.  ^  Kncher's  TVocfe  Jlmae^  a  wwk)r 

paper,  heartily  interested  in  co-operation,  reoords  na 

Jf*?. Hll'^A^  evidence  of  the  extensive  agitadon  of  the  sobjectm 

}21^ lf.^^2'^  this  decade.    Accounta  of  meetings  for  thedisconoa 

^^ 630,^.50  of  the  question,  calls  for  lectures  and  for  printeda- 

By  this  time  there  were  100  divisions  in  existence,  83  formation,  api>carfrom  time  to  time  in  itscolmiM, 
of  which  rer>orted  a  membership  of  5109,  while  84  re-  am"?  notices  of  the  fonnaUon  of  associations  hoch  ftr 
turned  a  capital  of  $71, 8^H).. 36.  The  highest  amount  productive  and  distributive  oo-opention.  Betvea 
held  by  any  one  division  was  $270;).  51  ;  the  lowest,   1863  and  1866  the  Review  notes  the  opemngof  aS 


.  „-irly  part  ^ ....         «.  i.  i      i  j  ^ 

nesw»d  the  furth(jr  prf)Wth,  and  the  later  period  the  creation  of  a  wholesale  agency^  and  fiom  the  s  _ 

dwliiie,  of  The  Now  England  Protective  Union.     The  tion  of  a  similar  oonfcregce  of  the  representatirw of 

cuhuinatiori  of  the  organization  was  readied  by  the  the  stores  in  New  York  State.     A  few  of  these  rtom 

middle  of  the  di^awh;,  by  which  time  internal  dissen-  appear  to  have  had  substantial  strength.     The  FhFfi- 

sioiiH  hjid  bniufrlil  aljout  a  divi.sion  that  was  the  be-  dence  store  within  its  first  six  months  madesideiof 

ginning  of  diH»«»lution.     The  old  organization  in  1855  *600  a  day.     The  Roxbuiy  and  Charlestown  rtoM 

reiH)rt(!(i  72  divisions,  with  4527  members  and  an  ag-  started  with  sales  of  $6000  each  in  the  first  wwL 

gregate  business or$l,lHO,7iy.29.    The  new organiza-  Cheering  reportscame  in  from  time  to  timeofeoa- 

tion'rrported  for  th(!  siime  year  a  trade  of  $1,400,000.  tinned  prosperity  insome  of  these  stores.    Tfce  Chehn 

i{y  th«i  vu<\  of  the  (lwa<le  Iwth  branches  of  The  Union  store  clwmed  total  sales  in  its  first  year  of  $90,0001 

w«;n-  pnu-tically  (l«'f\in<!t,  and  the  local  stores  nearly  all  Along  with  these  encoura^nC[  signs  appear,  howra, 

eit  h<T  rlos4(i,  tuHMMl  into  onlinarj'  joint-stwk  concerns,  brief  notices  of  stores  domng  in  vanons  qnarten.   JU 

or  MvcTi'.  liouglit  out  l)y  private  parties.    A  few  live  on  Trade  Reviewsamended  m  1866,  and  the  onlygeaenl 

still  unrhr  n<;w  nani<'^— <•.//.,  the  stores  in  WoRtister,  chronicle  of  the  decade oeases.  ^        ^ 
Natick,  New  BecHonl,  etc.  Massachusetts  reported  officially  in  1868  theeii*- 

Thisde<yule  brought  forth  another  ephemeral  devel-  ence  of  12  distnbutive  associaUona,  haling  an  ag0e> 

opment  of  co-operation  in  New  England  in  a  series  of  gate  capital  of  $47,000  and  an  MggnnfA  membewp 

l)an  societies.     In  1S52  The  Suffolk  Mutual  Ix)an  and  of  1859.     Other  stores  foUowed  in  thia  State  befiin 

Awumulating  Fund  Association  of  Boston  was  or-  the  dose  of  the  decade.    An  lUnstnlion  of  tte  sowi- 

'rrinizcfl.     It  was  followed  by  9  similar  societies  m  ness  of  some  of  these  stores  is  found  m  the  Fhtt  War 

1-5.5,  and  bv  10  in  WA.    An  act  of  the  legislature  cester  Co-operative  Groceiy  and  IVoTOion  Store  (IgSi)^ 

Ha«  pr«*«runrd  in  this  year  to  facilitate  the  incorpora-  which  has  oontmued  to  the  present  dale,  doing  a  fco»- 

rir,ri  of  th*w:  jwHiK!iatir)n8.     This  movement  assumed  ness  of  $75,000  in  1875,  and  reporting  in  1881  a  pui- 

r.iuiU  prouiw,  that  in  1857  the  insurance  commissioners  up  capital  of  $5000,  with  reseires  of  vlllf 
',i'  I  \n'  Suo:  U;gan  to  make  special  reports  of  its  prog-       A  curious  phase  of  co-operative  distnbntion  is  vmm 

fi  .*     TU.  njH.rt  for  I«:>9  showed  HO  associations  in  in  this  period  in  the  ''dividing  stores*'  of  Fkll  Bim, 

ixifU'wt'  which  h:i<J  nia(i4>  an  a^'gregiite  of  loans  since  Mass.     A  little  shop  under  this  name  was  ojjCBsdk 

iUi'ir  organization  of  $:5. 1 1  :i.sos.  10.  a  wooden  shed  belonging  to  a  mill  oorpnmtion  in  186S, 

thi  lurly  yrJifM  of  this  dwaile  saw  the  very  modest  and  so  well  patronised  by  (^  operatiTeB  that  oAv 

Urginningh  «if  a  form  ni'  ciMiiHimtive  industry,  quite  followed  quickly.    'Hiey  said  as  Mar  cost  as  pasabhi 

n*iv<i,  and  dtnUuoA  lau-r  on  U)  gnjw  to  large  proper-  and  of  course  therefore  a     mpted  to  create  noflOi- 

tions.    Following  the  «iample  of  a  fanner  in  the  west-  catipnal  or  o     sr  fin        i     u  as  m  the  Rochdale  Hon 

vrn  section  of  New  York,  a  numlKir  of  experiments  made  so        ui      a         va  the  soImbm.     The  pofV 
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vieicantile  character  of  the  system  prepared  the  rapid  published  of  the  national  organization,  and  private  in- 
eoUapse  which  the  next  decade  showed.  quiry  has  failed  to  draw  out  accurate  staUstics  of  the 

Productive  co-operation  received  various  tentative  growth  and  business  of  the  order.  Its  ^wth  for  a 
enays  in  this  decade,  none  of  which  seems  to  have  at-  few  years  was  certainly  veW  rapid,  coinciding  as  the 
tained  much  importance  or  to  have  secured  long  con-  institution  of  the  order  did  with  the  opening  of  the 
tamanoe.  We  find  notices  of  foundries  in  Somerset,  lon^-continued  and  severe  depression  in  business  ex- 
Mass.,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Troy,  and  St.  penenced  in  this  period.  The  grange  i)apers  in  the 
Louis ;  of  ship-yards  in  Boston  and  Baltimore ;  of  a  height  of  the  movement,  about  the  middle  of^e 
cigar  manufactory  in  Westfield,  Mass.  *  of  stove  manu-  decade,  made  imposing  damis ;  e.  ^. ,  that  the  memo^ 
factories  in  Lynn  and  North  Adams,  Mass.;  of  a  print-  ship  of  the  order  in  1875  was  1,500,000 ;  that  the 
ingestablishment  in  New  York  city,  etc.  patrons  saved  $5,000,000  in  1873,  $12,000,000  in  1874, 

The  associated  dairies  grew  steadily  and  rapidly  and  $20,000,000  in  1875.  The  order  experienced  a 
thiough  this  period.  In  1866  there  were  500  in^ew  rapid  shrinkage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  owing 
York  State  alone,  where  they  originated,  averaging  chiefly  to  the  return  of  general  prosperity,  but  acoeler- 
400  cows  to  a  factory,  aggregating  200,000  cows,  worth  ated  By  mistakes  of  semi-political  action. 
$8,000,000,  and  bringing  into  use  1,000,000  acres  of  Another  national  organization,  patterned  upon  the 
land,  valued  at  $40,000,000.  By  the  close  of  the  dc-  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  but  designed  for  others  than 
cade  there  were  1313  cheese-factories  in  the  country,  farmers,  arose  in  1 874-— the  Sovereigns  of  Industrv. 
This  decade  witnessed  a  decline  of  the  Loan  This  or^nization  made  use  of  the  method  of  club- 
Societies  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  promised  so  purchasing  which  had  effected  such  large  savings  for 
•well  in  the  previous  period^  The  report  of  the  Insur-  the  grangers.  The  members  of  the  local  branches 
ance  Commissioner  of  the  State  for  1864  gives  22  so-  purcnasea  at  a  certain  store  where  a  liberal  discount 
oieties  in  working  order ;  that  of  1865  records  8  ;  and  would  be  allowed  to  such  a  combination.  Flour  they 
tbatof  1866  can  only  show  3  in  existence.  Their  plans  bought  by  the  car-load.  A  system  of  purchasing 
eeem  to  have  been  radically  defective.  Other  States  agencies  was  early  planned  and  partially  set  in  opera- 
took  up  this  line  of  effort.  Ohio  had  a  series  of  ex-  tion,  and  a  general  distributing  agency  was  opened  in 
periments  in  loan  societies  in  the  years  immediately  Chicago.  Stores  upon  the  Rochdale  plan  were  started 
succeeding  the  war.  These  all  followed  the  plan  by  the  local  branches.  In  1875  Massachusetts  had  15 
aheBMly  becoming  known  for  itssuccessiulness  in  Penn-  stores  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $27,974.  By  1877 
^ylvama.    ^  ^  there  were  29  stores  reporting  to  the  State  council. 

In  1866  in  Pennsylvania  began  the  remarkable  de-  15  of  which  were  joint-stock  companies,  and  14  of 
▼elopment  of  co-operative  Building  and  Loan  Associa-  which  were  carried  on  upon  the  Ilochdale  plan,  with 
tioiis,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time  in  steady  total  Siiles  per  month  of  $49,806,  or  per  annum  of 
progress,  and  which  has  created  so  large  a  factor  in  $597,072.  There  were  in  addition  8  stores  not  report- 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  (See  Building  Associa-  in^  to  the  council,  making  a  total  of  37  stores  in  the 
TIONS.)  ^      ^  third  year  of  the  order  in  one  State.     Accurate  sta- 

in tnis  decade  the  application  of  the  principle  of  tistics  of  the  national  organization  or  the  various  State 
muUiality  to  insurance,  wnich  had  theretofore,  with  a  organizations  are  not  accessible,  if  they  exist.  The 
few  isolated  exceptions,  been  confined  to  charitable  growth  of  the  order  was  plainly  rapid.  At  the  first 
and  religious  organizations,  took  on  the  business  form  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  (Decem- 
in  which  it  has  continued  to  receive  an  ever-increasing  ber,  1874)  100  local  councils  were  reported,  having 
development  until  it  now  enters  as  an  important  ele-  10,000  members.  The  second  annual  council  (Decem- 
ment  ipto  the  business  of  the  country.  ber,  1875)  reported  166  local  councils,  with  20,000 

V.  1870-80.  The  associated  dairies  grew  during  members.  Other  States  probably  did  not  equal  thia 
this  decade  into  the  immense  proportions  of  the  pres-  growth,  as  the  order  originated  in  Massachusetts.  The 
ent  time^  as  indicated  in  the  next  section.  address  of  the  president  to  the  national  council  in  1877 

In  this  period  a  ^eat  impetus  was  given  to  co-  referred  to  94  local  councils,  selected  from  the  whole, 
operation  by  the  institution  of  national  organizations  which  reported  a  membership  of  7273,  and  which, 
luiving  this  as  a  chief  aim.  In  1871  the  Order  of  the  with  an  average  capital  of  only  $884,  did  a  business  in 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  ('*  Grangers")  was  founded,  the  preceding  year  of  $1,089,372.55.  This  was  esti* 
A  prominent  object  in  its  institution  was  the  com-  mated  to  make  a  saving  of  $17  to  every  member 
bination  of  the  rarming  population  for  purchase  and  of  these  councils  after  deducting  initiation-fees  and 
Bhipment  in  wholesale.  Each  local  branch  or  grange  annual  dues.  This  address  conjectured  that  the  unre- 
was  a  purchasing  club.  The  granges  in  a  State  united  ported  sales  would  swell  the  aggregate  for  the  year  to 
to  support  a  general  agent,  wno  combined  the  orders  $3,000,000,  which,  at  the  same  ratio  of  profit  would 
of  tne  scattered  clubs,  bought  in  large  quantities  represent  a  saving  to  the  order  of  $420,000.  That  the 
direcdyofthe  manufacturer  or  wholesala  dealer,  shi[)[)ed  trade  of  the  order  was  really  large  at  this  period  may 
by  the  car-load,  and  thus  dispensed  with  middlemen  be  inferred  from  the  proposition  made  about  this  time 
and  reduced  the  rates  of  transportation.  The  business  to  found  a  Co-operative  Exchange  under  the  title  of 
of  these  State  agents  was  oilen  very  large.  The  agent  the  ''  New  England  Sovereigns  of  Industry  Board  of 
of  the  Ohio  granges  reported  in  1876  purchases  for  Trade.''  Some  of  the  stores  of  this  onpnization  have 
the  preceding  year  of  $965,906.70  for  goods  which  at  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time.  The  Old  Colony 
retail  would  nave  cost  $1,206,632.11 ;  a  saving  to  the  Co-operative  Association  Store,  Kingston  village. 
cranges  in  the  State  of  $240,725.40.  The  granges  in  Mass. ,  started  in  1875,  and  in  1877  doing  a  business  or 
Surge  numbers  opened  local  stores,  which  were  gen-  $30,000,  reported  for  1881  a  paid-up  capital  of  $4,680. 
eriiily  conducted  on  the  Ilochdale  plan.  Educational  The  usual  reaction  overtook  this  order  in  the  latter 
influences  were  not  overlooked.  The  ranges  met  part  of  the  decade,  helped  on  again  b;y  the  returning 
0tatecDy  to  discuss  economic  and  kindrea  social  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  no  revival  appears  to 
political  topics,  and  established  drculating  libraries,  nave  taken  ^lace. 
fldbools  of  Agnculture,  etc.     No  official  records  are       A  third  national  organization  came  into  existence  ia 
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he  development  of  co-operation  these  stores  in  Fall  River.  lepreaQoling  a  niimtitUMMj 
order  of  the  Knights  or  Honor  of  1200  fiunilies.     The  abaenoe  of  anjrthiiig  in  tks 


this  decade,  seeking  the 
in  another  lifie.     The 

was  founded  in  1873  as  a  mutual  insurance  league.    By  organization   oontmplating    hiffher  ^  thao 

the  end  of  the  decade  it  had  attained  ver>'  respectable  aims,  as  already  hinted,  proyea  their  min.    A  ina 

groportions,  having  spread  through  about  a  dozen  of  grocers  from  Boston  op^aed  a  branch  in  Fall  Biver 

tutes  and  enrolled  a  membership  of  perhaps  75,  (XK).  in  1874,  and  by  veiy  low  prioes  cat  under  the  difid- 

The  CTowth  of  co-operation  in  this  decade  was  not  in^  stores  completely.      Havinp  no  other  bond  of 

cornea  to  these  great  national  organizations.     To-  union  bat  cheapness,  th^  inoat^  saocambed  at  onea 

WflTds  the  end  of  the  decade  a  number  of  attempts  at  By  the  end  of  the  decide  thejne  were  not  over  10  Mom 

co-operative  colonization  were  made,  with  few  if  any  left:  there  are  now^  7  remuninj;.  ^ 
Buocesses.     Rugby,  in  Tennessee,  was  the  most  inter-       The  loan  and  building  associations  of  Pcnuayli aaii 

esting  of  these  experiments.     The  colony  started  with  grew  in  this  decade  a^nishingly.     The  balk  of  the 

^lat,  having  a  fine  class  of  young  Englishmen  and  societies  now  existent  appear  to  liave  been  orgauaed 

noble  ideals,  but  the  ground  wna  Uadly  chosen  and  the  in  this  period.     Out  of  163  associations  repoitiiic  to 

young  men  mostly  unused  to  pioneer  life.   Its  organiza-  the  State  in  1881,  there  were  120  whose  date  of  «• 

tion  has  since  been  changed.   The  Co-operative  Coloni-  ganization  lay  within   this   decade.      MaaBadbmedi 

zation  Societ;^,  of  New  York,  was  an  effort  made  to  made  a  new  essay  in  loan  associations  in  this  period, 

transfer  workingmen  from  the  overcrowded  centres  of  patterned  upon  the  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania  ■ngSfiW 

the  Ka^tto  the  \Vest  and  South,  and  to  plant  them  in  Four  associations  reported  to  the  State  in  1875,  aal 


well-ordered  settlements  by  the  same  simple  combina-  by  the  close  of  the  decade  aboat  a  doien  were  in 

tions  which  had  made  so  signal  a  success  of  Anaheim,  cessful  operation.     Ohio,  California,  and  other  StalH 

But  the  unusual  drouth  of  18HT)  sealed  the  fate  of  the  followed  the  example  of  •Pennsylvania,  in  some  is- 

first  colony,  which  had  been  planted  in  Kansas,  and  stances  to  a  considerable  extent,  NewJeraey  in  |Nff- 

the  return  of  good  times  rendered  it  needless  to  renew  ticular  rolling  up  a  coDsideraUa  amy  of  soch  aoiielis 

the  effort  for  the  present.  ^  (106). 

Local  productive  associations  arose  in  various  parts  of        VEL    1%$  iVewiU    Sifxie   ^   Cb-openrfaM.— Hm 

the  countr>'.     In  the  mid  year  of  the  decade  Massa-  decade  1880-90  opened  with  increased  intenataBdR- 

chusetts  had  l(j  productive  societies  reporting  to  the  newed  activitv  in  cveiy  line  of  co-operation. 
State,  and  9  not  rei)orting.     The  16  reporting  societies       The  United  States  Censas  Report  lor  1880  nvH  t&f 

g^ve  an  aggregate  capital  paid  in  of  $114,210.     Be-  following  statbtics  of  the  cheese  and  batter  liclom» 

sides  tliese  20  associations,  others  were  known  to  be  in  which  show  results  laigely  due  to  the  gyvtem  of  «- 

existence,  though  not  regularly  incorporated.     The  in-  sociated  dairies : 

dustries  represented  were  the  manufactures  of  boots       Number  of  establisbments %m 

and  shoes,  tumiture.  chairs,  cigars,  gas,  cotton  j^oods.        Capital  invested  iatbebusiaess ^.    IQJM^ 

and  printingj  dairy- work,  and  foundry-work.     Several       Average  number  of  I  Males  aboTe  16. ».•••«  6,419 

of  these  societies  are  still  in  more  or  less  successful            hands  em))loyed  J  Females  mod  children  l,4c4 

operation.  Yearly  wages  Mid ^ ^    $t,5«,«S 

Stores  were  started  in  different  States— in  iMassachu-      Q"f "^»^J  ^,  ""^^^  V»f^.  P^^d* •*'I?!'S'1£ 

setts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,       ^?^"|  ^.C  ^^  ^^^^  "^ S&SiS 

Ohio,  Illinois,  etc.    Massacliusetts  reported  in  1875  the       ^*^''*  "".^  products... _  $26^42^W 

organization  of  15  stores  since  1870,  having  an  aggre-      Concerning  co-operative  manafiustaring  ne  are  left 

gate  capital  of  $29,200.     Other  stores  were  known  to  without  any  accurate  knowledge.     Pew  of  the  Statei 

exist,  but  did  not  rejwrt  to  the  State.     Eight  societies  have  any  official  inforniatioo  aoon  the  BDlgeoL  Mtn- 

reported  total  sales  per  annum  of  $:>00,0<JO.     Some  of  cliusetts   reported  in  1881^  fifteea  inooipontsd  po- 

the  stores  of  this  period  have  achieved  iwsitive  sue-  ductive  societies,  representing  an  aggregate  capitu  of 

cess,    and    live   on    thrivingly;     r.    nr.,    the    Silver  $140,773.  ^ 

Iiake  Co-operative  Association,  and  tlie  Old  Colony      The  greatest  success  in  tlus  field  of  indoatiT  is  thu 

Co-operative  Association   in   Kingston,   Mass.  ;   the  f>f  the  co-operative  coopers  of  Minneapolis,  who  hate 

Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Tniding  Company,  Seneca  eight  shops  in  operati9n  and  employ  two-thirds  of  iB 

Falls,  and  the  Port  Jer^ns  Co-oi)erdtive  Association,  the  coopers  of  tnat  city,  the  oldest  oompaqy  baTing 

Port  Jenis   N.  Y.  ;  the  Raritan  Woollen  Mills  Co-  assets  of  about  $50^000.     In  Milwaukee  there  b  > 

operative    Association,    Karitan,    N.    J.  ;    and    the  flounshing  co-operative  society  of  plamhen,  wboK 

Neshannock  Co-operative  Society,  Neshannock  Falls,  business  in  1886  was  over  $70,000.     At  I^ynn,  Biift. 

Pa.     Tlie  most  signal  suwess  has  b<^en  that  of  the  !*<  a  successful  co-operative  boot  and  shoe  facUnr.   Tlie 

Philadelphia  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  St.  liOuis  t\imiture  Workers'  Association  auM  n  18S7. 

It  started  in  1875  with  one  store,  and  has  now  six  the  ninth  year  of  its  oinganiiaUon,  conda  to  thetihK 

stores — a  main  store,  a  store  for  boots  and  shoes,  one  of  $110,520,   and  paid  in  wages       3.421.    Variotf 

for  meats  and  provisions,  one  for  dry-goods,  and  two  otlier  successful  associations  might  ne  d.  hot  iW 

branch  stores.     In  1S82  \\a  sales  for  tlie  tirst  quarter  whole  number  at  the  present  time  is  ikvi. 
were  $51,413.03,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding       In  co-operative  credit  there  has  been  ^  i       m 

quarter  of  $11,050.72.      The   gross  profits  for    the  i  ng  development.     Pennsylvania  has  OTer  i 

quarter  amounted  to  $4,510.52.      It  has  now   lOOl  ing  and  loan  associations,  with  aasets  of  pn*—       » 

members.     Most  of  the  stores  of  this  i>eriod,  however,  t  ban  $50,0<X),000,  and  250,000 depontora,  of 

as  of  earlier  periods,  were  short-livetf.     The  dividhig  than  4(),0()0  are  borrowers.     InPhiladelpl 

stores  in  Fall  River,   which  started  into  existence  place  of  this  class  of  associationa,  there  « 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  previous  decade,  atuined  con-  over  90,000  shareholders  and  15.000  bonv       .    ui 

siderable  success  for  a  few  years  in  the  early  p>ortion  the  numerous  associations  the  i  «f  ]       jf 

•f  this  decade,  and  then  declined  rapidly,  and  for  the  more  flourishing  are  given  at        i^     :  iii 

most  pan  disai>ix?ared.      I»  1874  there  were  34  of  timated  that  60,000  comfe 
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bmlt  in  Philadelphia  through  the  aid  rendered  by  these  Tliis  necessarily  sketchy  outline  of  the  history  of  oo- 

associations ;   that  they  have  enabled  25,000  huusc-  operation  in  the  United  States  shows  that  its  begin- 

liolders  to  pay  off  mortgages  that  would  otlieiwise.  nings  are  much  older,  and  its  developments  far  greater 

have  probably  been  foreclosed,  and  that  through  the  than  is  usually  supposed.     It  dates  back  to  colonial 

eoonomical  habits   they  have   fostered    $110,OCK),CM)0  times.     It  has  attamedf  a  considerable  volume  in  dis- 

liaye  been  invested  within  the  city  limits.     The  ex-  tributjon,  imposing  proportions  in  banking  and  insur- 

mmple  thus  set  by  Philadelphia  has  now  spread  widely  ance,  and  a  unique  development  in  dairy  farming.     In 

throughout  the  States.     In  October,  188C,  there  were  the  Massachusetts  Laltar  Bureau  Report  for  1877  it 

in  New  Jersey  151  building  associations,  with  37,370  is  claimed  that  there  had  b^n  through  the  past 

depositors  and  8,562  borrowers,  their  total  assets  being  twenty-five  years  an  annual  investment  in  co-operative 

$9,300,705.      Massachusetts   in   1887  ha(>  51  associa-  enterprises  within  that  State  of  from    $100,000  to 

tions,  with  assets  of  $4,21  J  ,648,  the  shareholders  num-  $250,000. 

berinj;  20,755,  the  borrowers  3,797  ;  this  indicating  the  Failures  in  abundance  have  marked  the  pathway  of 

baildmg  of  new  homes  for  some  20,000  of  the  popula-  co-operation,  particularly  along  the  line  of  production. 

tion.     In  Hamilton  co.,    Ohio — the  county  in  which  Some  of  the  earlier  periods  have  known  little  else  than 

Cincinnati  is  situated — there  were,  in  1888,  340  asso-  failure  in  every  line.    Nevertheless  the  movement  has 

ciations,  with  about  60,000  shareholders  and  $15,000,000  regathercd  its  forces  after  every  ebbing  wave,  has 

masets.     A  gratifying  growth   of  this  system  is  re-  pressed  on  to  its  present  ^tifying  reach,  and  seems 

ported  from  Western  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  now  swelling  towards  far  higher  developments. 

Minnesota,  and  various  other  Western  States,  and  to  Authorities:    Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Stati^ftics  of 


ties,  and  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  since,  though  American  Socialisms;  Fincher's  '  7W<^  Jievi^  Jie- 
^neral  statistics  Me  not  available.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ports  of  Texas  Co-operative  Association,  Patrons  of  Hhs- 
Oo-operative  insurance  is  very  largely  developed,  ftandry,  for  1881 ;  Reports  of  various  local  co-operative  as- 
Churches  engraft  this  principle,  in  the  form  of  burial  sociations ;  documents  and  newspapers  of  the  Patrons  of 
dubs,  upon  their  work.  The  various  labor  organiza-  Husbandry,  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  etc. ;  letters  from  ofli- 
tions  apply  it  among  their  members.  Seversd  well-  ?*^^?  '^^  ^^*]  co-operative  associations  and  national  organ- 
established  secret  brotherhoods  embody  it;  c  /;.,  the  i^A'^^'  P"""^**  P^"°°*  engaged  in  our  earlier 
Free-masons,  Odd-feUows,  etc.  New  orders  are  aris-  *^^^P"^«-  («•  i^-  »•) 
ing  with  this  aim  in  view.  The  Knights  of  Honor  COOPERSTOWN,  the  countv-^eat  of  Otsego 
report  2400  lodges  in  34  States,  with  a  membersliip  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Otsego,  on 

west  of 
and 
the 

^_.^.      _..  .  ,  national 

.  many'  States  there  are  fire  insurance  societies  con-  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  several  hotels,  6  churches, 

nected   with  the    granges  in    nearly  every  county.  2  academies,  and  other  schools.     Two  small  steamers 

Some  single  societies  are  said  to  insure  $1,0(K), 000  of  v}y  oji  the    lake.      J.   Fenimore  Cooi>er,  the    dis- 

fann  proj)ertjr.     Several  States  are  said  to  have  sue  tinguished  novelist,  was  a  resident  of  this  place,  and 

cessftit   life  insurance   societies  in    connection    with  died  here  in  1851.     Population,  2529. 

their  granges.  ^  Massachusetts  reports,  through  her       COOT,  a  kind  of  water-fowl.     In  New  England  the 

insurance  commissioner,  140  mutual  benefit  associations  g    y  1  VI    °*"°®   ^  ^P^  inappropriately  applied  to 

of  various  kinds.    As  a  pure  business  mutual  assurance  p^3Ani     those  species  of   ducks  (ylwa^ialcp)  which 

has  assumed  immense  proportions.  Jd  (p  341     conipose    the    genus   OiJdemia,  three    in 

Co-operative  distribution   is  carried  on  to  a  con-  Edin.  ed.).    number — ffi.  ^/yiencawa,  the  black  scoter  : 

Biderable  extent,  though  its  growth  has  not  been  en-  (E.  perspicillata,  the  surf  duck,  and  05. 

oouraging.     The  once  flourishing  society  of  Sovereigns  fiisca  vehetina^  the  white-winged  scoter ;  all  of  which 

of  Industiy  has  ceased  to   exist.     The  Grangers  or  are  known  as  "sea-coots.'* 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  are  still  in  active  existence.        The  coots  proper  are  lobe-footed-water  fowl  of  the 

^lany  of  their  co-operative  stores  have  failed,  though  genus  Fulica,  sub- family  Fuh'cince,  and  iiunily  Ral' 

aome  continue  prosperous.     Their  largest  store  is  that  Iidcr,  nearest  related  to  the  gallinules  (GaUinultrueX 

at  Galveston,  Texas,  which   in   1888  had  a  trade  of  and  through  these  connectea  with  the  rails  proper. 

^296,576  and  8,757  bales  of  cotton.     This  was  an  in-  As  in  the  gallinules,  the  bill  extends  upon  the  forehead 

crei^e  of  $100,0(X)  during  the  year.     The  union  stores  as  a  homy  plate  or  frontal  shield,  of  var3ring  size  and 

in  cities  have  as  a  rule  proved  failures,  largely  through  shape  in  aifferent  species ;  the  bill  otherwise  resembles 

lack  of  skilful  business  management  and  an  undue  that  of  the  gallinules.     But  the  coots  are  remarkably 

percentage  of  expense  in  handling.     Tlie  entire  co-  distinguished  by  their  lobate  feet,  like  those  of  Phala- 

operative  distributive  business  in  the  United  States  ropes,  and  less  nearly  like  those  of  Grebes,  whereby 

■was  estimated  in   1887   at   between  $5,000,000    and  they  are  fitted  to  swim  with  the  ease  of  ducks.     1x> 

$6,000,000.     This  is  small  as  compared  with  Great  the  same  end  the  body  is  not  compressed,  but  de- 

^ritain,  there  bein^  at  the  same  date  in  England  and  pressed  and  flattened  beneath,  with  dense  water-proof 

Scotland  1,348  retail  co-operative  stores,  with  sales  nfi-  plumage  of  the  under  parts.     The  tail  is  extremely 

^gating  $111,718,255;  yet  the  American  output  is  short,  and  generally  carried  cocked  up.     There  are 

increasing  in  an  encouraging  ratio.  some  ten  or  a  dozen  species  of  most  parts  of  the 
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world,  the  horned  coot  of  South  America,  F,  comuta^  lus  hutorioal  pieces  mas  lie  joled  LmI  Se^e  il 

being  the  most  remarkable.    The  N.  American  species  Wolaey  (1848) ;  Tike  ^^dran  of  GiMiles  L  (1899): 

Idofi^y  resembling  the  European  F,  atra)  is  F.  amer-  Partinff  of  Lord  and  Lady  BoMeD  (18611    Soae  « 

icuma;  about  14  in.  long ;  the  wing  7  or  8 ;  the  tail  2  *  his  wonu  are  illiistntioiisof  Goeoeff  nomc     * 

the  tarsus  2 ;  the  middle  toe  and  claw  3 ;  the  bill  li-lf  as  King  Lear  and  (}ordeliA   (1850):   E 

along  the  gape.   The  bill  is  white,  a  very  small  pointed  Jessica   (1867);    Othello  Bdatmg   llis 

frontal  plate,  this  and  a  mark  near  the  end  dafk  red-  (1868);    Anne  Rice  and   Sloader  (187A;  Vaaai% 

dish  or  dusky ;  th.  plumage  is  dark  slate  color,  pder  Lovers  (1878).    Elu  etohingB  have  also  Men  V|Hf 

and  gra}rer  fcielow,  tinged  with  oKve  on  the  back,  varied  esteemed.    He  retired  from  work  in  1883b 
with  white  on  the  under  tail  coverte,  ^ge  of  the  wing,      (jQpg^  Bdwabd  Dbinksb,  an  Ameriem  \mhM 

and  tips  of  the  secondanes ;  the  feet  dull  ohvaoeoua  ,„^  geologist,  was  bom  in  FUhddphm,  Jn|y  aTlML 

It  IS  one  of  the  most  abundant  water-fowls  of  North  ^e  BdoiSTto  a  Quaker  family  whlelTliairiaM  baa 

Wnca,migratmg  with  great  re^lanty  in  spnng  and  eminent  m  that  city  for  enterprise  and  paWT   " 

fall,  and  breeding  chiefly  in  northern  regions.     Coots  gjg  grandfather,  Thomas  FymOope, 


are  very  generally  distnbuted  over  the  lakes  and  water-  ^hant,  was  Iroquently  called  by  his  %howHatiieBS  to  ■ 
courses  of  the  continent  but  their  favonte  resorts,  ^^yXlh  positions  of  responmbiUty.  He  wis  ak»  nilri 
especially  during  the  breeding  season  are  reedy  pools  g,y  1,5^  philanthropic  Ittbon,  aikl  was  for  many  jmn 


aiuons  lor  tnc  concealment  01  m.  any  uims.     xne  talent  and  charitaUe  disposition  of  his  ftther.    He 

nest  IS  a  large  heap  of  deca>in§  reeds  wid  other  vege-  aasiated  in  establishing  an  institate  or  high  sdiool  ftr 

tation  matted  together,  placed  close  by  the  water  s  colored  youth  in  Philadelphia  and  theAvelAir-h 

edge  or  even  in  tho  water  among  the  rushes  the  fpun-  Qermantown.    He  also  presented  to  tlie  dtv  of  ] 

dations  at  least  being  usually  water-soaked  through,  jelphia  a  tract  of  land  now  indaded  m¥\  ¥ 

The  e^gs  are  ei^ht  to  a  dozen  or  fourteen  m  number,  Edward,  son  of  Alfred,  was  Unght  in  pn 

of  rather  elliptical  than    .val  figure,  day-colored  or  and  studied  medicine  in  the Umvenityof  ^ 

dull  creamy,       fusely  spotted  and  blotehed  with  dark  j^    He  was  for  some  years  profeanr  of 

brown  and  neutral  tints.    The  young  take  directly  to  tory  in  Haverford  College,  Pk.,  and  a 

the  water :  when  first  hatehed  they  are  curious  objects.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadoiifu        mm 

piteh-black  striped  m  the  most  fantastic  manner  with  the  geologist  and  pabeontologist  of  the  1      rev  o4 

orange-red.     Coots  are  generally  found  m  flocks  m  the  region  west  of  the  lOOth  mendian  under  ^         0- 

fall  and  winter ;  the  flesh  is  fit  for  the  table,  though  Wheeler,  and  palsoontolorat  of  the  geo  1 

not  very  highly  esteemed.     They  are  commonly  known  of  the  Territones  under  Ut.  R  V.  EUi^      ^ 

as  ** mud-hens;"  m   some  sections  as  ^'flusterers,'  nection  with  these  surveys  he exiA)red,'iii  187i, 

from  the  difficulty  they  seem  to  expenence  of  rising  em  Kansas,  then  occupied  by  hostile  Cho' 

on  wing  from  the  water :  they  are  also  caUed  "white-  b  1872,  the  Bad  Lands  of  South-wesle      .r  r 

bdls.       Tlie  habits  of  other  species  are  substantially  1373,  the  Cheyenne  countxy  in  North-e  i  V 

^J^???.^^"^^^-       ,Tr  T.    ,.  1.      .  ^^"  ^-^      in  1874,  North-western  NewMeadoo;  in  *oi7. 

COPE,  Charles  West,  an  English  painter,  was  Texas;  in  1879.  the  Bad  Lands  of  Cent 
bom  at  Leeds  in  1811.     His  father  was  a  landscape  I88I,  Eastern  New  Mexico.    He  has 
painter  of  some  merit,  and  gave  him  his  earhest  in-  parties  to  other  regions  of  Western  x         i  x 
fitruction  in  art.     After  his  father  s  death  Cope  studied  to  Honduras,  Peru,  and  BraiiL    The  la     t  w 
at  the  lloyal  Academy,  and  then  si)cnt  two  years  m  explorations  is  one  of  the  finest  coUc       u.  -^ 
Italy.     On  his  return  he  exhibited  an  Italian  landscape  brate  fossils  in  America.    In  the  lepo      uf  • 

at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1831,  and  his  picture  of  The  survey  he  published  The  VaiAnOe  ^  tJcBtm»  » 
Holy  Family  attracted  much  attention.  In  1843  his  ^«|7  Mexico  (1877).  In  the  report  of]  L^,  1 
cartoon,  Trial  by  Jury,  gained  a  prize  of  £300,  and  survey  he  has  puUuhed  three  volames  i  1      r 

in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Irata  of  the  C^-etaceoui  Ibrmaium^  o^  Uma  m 
Academy,  becoming  an  academician  in  1848.     In  the  and  Mesozoic  FormaHoM^  and  c/C&e  1  r  j 

fresco  competition  of  1844  his  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  (^n  (1882).    In  these  volumes  he        c 
Rachel  was  successful,  and,  being  commissioned  to  ^  time  1000  species  of  Vert     m^         ,  ut  1 
prepare  a  fresco  in  the  House  of  J^ords,  he  took  as  his  represent  families  and  orders  pn»  ».«        n. 

flubiect  Edward,    the    Black    Prince,    receiving  the  has  also  published  a  ^ncmntq/'wMjj 
Order  of  the  Garter.     For  several  years  he  was  en-  and  RepHlia  of  NbrA  Jmenoa  (I8v«-.af.     . 
gaged  on  frescoes  in  the  Peers'  Corridor  in  the  Houses   these  works  he  has  puUii^ed  neaiiy  th     :  Lw 
of  Parliament.     This  series  of  eight  paintings  illus-   papers,  and  has  reconstructed  the  sm  oi 

trates  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  four  showing  memora-    Fishes,  the  Batrachia,  and  in  part  that  w,  mod  a 
ble  events  on  the  royalist  side,  and  four  on  the  parlia-   and  Mammalia.     He  has  also  oontributod  to  tlk>  1 
mentary  side.     In  these  Mr.  Cope  has  been  eminently   osophy  and  theoiy  of  evdution,  and,  wh       I 
successml  both  in  composition  and  execution,  and  some   Lamaick  and  Herbert  Spenoer,  has  si 
of  his  oil-paintings,  as  The  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim   that  have  been  generally  adopted:  tfa       ,     . 
Fathers,  treat  of  the  same  subjects.    Besides  histor-   of  acceleration  and  retardation,  of  h 
ical  paintings  he  has  executed  a  large  number  of  do-   of  the  location  of  growth-foroe  one 
mestic  pieces,  as  The  Young  Mother  and  Maiden    of  archadothetJsuL    He  is  a 
Meditation,     painted    in    1847 ;     Fireside    Musings    Academy  of  Sciences  and  ok 
and   The   First-bom    (1849) ;     Creeping    to    School    societies  in  America  and  1       (Do. 
0862) :  Baby's  Turn  (1854) ;  Evening  Prayer  (1860) ;    tors  of  the  American  NatunM 
Two  Mothers  (1862)  •  Scheie's  Mate  (1862) ;  Home       QOPPEE,  Francois  EWOTi 
Attraction  (1876);   Hope  Deferred  (18<7).     Among   poet  and  diamatist,nbom  in  F 
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ed  poetkal  pieces  of  merit  at  a  veiy  eariy  axe,  lant  and  meritoriotis  oondnct  ia  tJie  battles  of  Contrenui 

employed  upon  the  compilation  of  the  i%r-  jsad  Churubusoo."    After  the  war  he  was  ordered  to 

Amten^poram^  which  appeared  in  1866.    In  the  West  Point  in  the  department  of  instruction,  where  he 

ear  he  published  a  smail  collection  of  poems  en-  remained  for  seven  jrean,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 

je  ReMmcdre,  which  was  followed  in  1868  by  an-  as  principal  assistant  professor  in  the  department  of 

sailed  L'lnthmU.    In  a  later  volume  (Pdhnn  Ethics  and  EiL^lish  studies.    In  1855  he  resigned  from 

va)  were  two  pieces.  '*  La  B^n^ction  and  **  La  the  army  to  take  the  chair  of  English  literature  in  the 

des  Forgcrons/'  wnich  were  read  publicly  and  University  of  Penn^lvania  in  Philadelphia.    This  post 

d  with  great  favor.    The  first  is  of  a  pathetic  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 

at  the  capture  of  Saragossa  in  1809,  ani  the  the  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem.    After  ten  years 

describes  the  strike  of  the  iron-workers.    He  he  retired  from  the  presidency  to  take  the  chair  of 

Barly  to  write  dramas  which  were  adapted  to  the  English  literature  and  history^  which  he  now  holds. 

Le  Bousanty  which  was  acted  in  1869,  became  He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works :  Elements  of 

\  very  popular  and  largely  increased  his  reputa-  Logic  (1857),  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1858),  Ghrant  and 

[n  1870  he  produced  Delias  2>oiiZetirs  and  X'^&on-  Au  Campaigns  (1866),  Enalish  Literature  considered 

rhich  did  not  add  to  his  fame,  but  his  next  effort,  as  an  Intermyiterof  imqlish  History  (1873).     He  was, 

I  aue  doisj  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  as  was  during  the  Civil  War,  editor  of  the  united  States  Ser- 

Les  Bijoux  de  la  D^livrance^  founded  upon  an  vice  Magazine,    In  1861  he  issued  two  collections  of 

in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.     With  the  collab-  poetiy^  entitled  A  Gallery  of  Famous  Poets  and  a  Chi' 

of  M.  D'Artois  he  .wrote  Le  Petit  Marquis^  a  t^iry  of  Famous  /Wewes,  and  also  in  1866  one  of  sacred 

irama,  which,  without  being  published,  was  pro-  poetiy,  called  Songs  of  Praise  in  the  Christian  Ceniu- 

it  the  Od6on.     Le  Luthier  de  CV^mow«("The  ries.     In  1875  he  edited  an  English  version  of  tlie 

ker  of  Cremona'*),  presented  at  the  lli^atre  Guhre  civile  en  Am^rique  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.     In 

IB  in  1877,  was  also  eminently  successful.    Manv  1880  he  published  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain 

lieoes  and  collections  were  crowned  by  the  Frencn  hy  the  Arab- Moors,  in  two  volumes. 

ny.    Among  his  later  poetical  productions  are       COPPER  has  been  found  in  the  United  States  in 

wii6fej-(1872),  Le  Cahier  rouge  (1874),  Olivier  g^Vol  VI    ^^^^^^^®  quantities  not  only  in  nearly  the 

V&al^  (1876),  and  a  romance  called  Une  pTsos  Am'  ^J^^ire  belt  penetrated  by  the  Appalachian 

pendant  le  Sitge,    The  poet  was  a  favorite  of  ed.  (p.  347   (^l^^in  of  mountains,  but  also  far  to  the 

on  m.,  who  gave  him  a  position  in  the  libraiy  £diu.  ed.).  West  thereof.      Amon^   the  States  and 

Senate  at  the  Luxembourg.    In  1878,  upon  the     .     .      .     Territories  most  favorea  in  the  geological 

of  M.  Guillard,  he  was  appointed  archiviste  distribution  of  copper  deposits  are  Arizona,  California, 

rof  the  records)  of  the  Com^uieFrancaise.     He  Montana,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Idaho,   Maine,  Maiy- 


rS,  and  two  volumes  of  his  dramas,  produced  be- ing  grown  immensely  of  recent  years.  In  1SS2  the 
1869  and  1872.  His  prolific  pen  is  constantly  total  product  of  this  country  was  90,819,447  lbs.  ;  in 
to  these.  He  is  the  poet  of  French  humauitv  1«H7  it  was  182,227,331  lbs.,  and  in  1888  231,270,622 
triotism ;  his  themes  are  of  general  interest  to  all  lbs. ,  of  a  total  value  of  $33,833,954.  This  yield 
;  his  thoughts  are  high  and  pure,  and  his  style  cotiies  nearly  wholly  from  ^lichigan,  Montana,  and 
i;]y^  simple  and  unaffected.  He  avails  himself  Arizona,  though  manv  otbcr  States  and  Territorits 
ohing  incidents  which  appeal  to  our  common  yield  a  small  share  of  the  grand  total.  Tlie  pntduct 
ity,  and  his  little  stories  carry  their  moral  with  of  Arizona  went  up  from  17.9S4,4ir)  pouiifls  in  1SS2  t»» 
»  be  clearly  discerned  by  the  most  casual  reader.  31,797,3(K)  in  18SS,  while  jMontana  made  the  great  :i<l- 
j  these  are  Le  Liseron  (**The  Climbing  Vine"),  vance  from  9.058,284  pounds  in  1S82  to  97,897,908  in 
tedela  Svltane  ("The  Head  of  the  Sultana"),  i888,  and  Michigan  from  64,014,460  pounds  in  1882  to 
\ffrag6 ("The  Shipwrecked  Mariner"),  LArai-  ^6.472,034  in  1S88.  Tlie  Calumet  and  Ilecla  mine,  on 
e  Mahomet  ("The  Spider  of  Mohammed"),  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  the  last  named  State, 


le.  His  career  has  been  one  of  development,  has  continued  to  increase. 
e  world  may  confidently  expect  greater  works  The  copper  product  of  Great  Britain  nas,  mean- 
is  pen.  (h.  c.)  while,  declined,  so  far  as  its  own  uiines  are  concerned, 
PEE,  Henry,  an  American  soldier  and  histo-  ^^^^  y^^-l^i  having  fallen    from   l.'),9r)8  tons  in  1860  to 


nd  promoted  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  regards  the  centres  of  the  American  c()i)]>er  product,  iu 
Artillery.    He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,   Arizona  the  nrincipal  districts  are  the  Warren,  in  which 


bed  and 

ondArtil . , . 

3,  being  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Copper  Queen  is  the  leading  producer ;  the  Cliilon, 
rUe  of  Cerro  (Jordo,  in  the  skirmishes  of  La  in  which  the  Arizona  Copper  Company  and  the  De- 
ad Oka  Laka,  in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Chu-  troit  Copper  Company  together  represent  the  total 
u  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  assault  product ;  and  the  Globe  district,  in  which  the  Old  Do- 
)  9  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Piromoted  to  a  first  minion  Copper  Company  is  the  leading  mine.  All  of 
in  the  Pint  ArtaUeiy  on  Aug.  20,  1847,  he  them  work  comparatively  high-grade  oxidized  ores 
.1       faievetofoaDtainonthesamedavfor  "gal-  easily  smelted  in  blast-furnaces,  the  product  bem£  o 
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black  copper  containing  from  95  to  97  per  cc  lU.  yt 
metal.  In  Montana  the  centre  of  the  great  new  di»- 
trict  is  Butte  City.  The  ores,  chiefly  complex  sul- 
pliides,  are  rich  in  copi>er.  The  fact  that  they  are 
contaminated  with  arsenic  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  presence  of  notable,  thou^^h  vaiyinff,  quan- 
tities of  silver.  Thsv  are  better  naid  for  m  England 
(lian  at  home,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rich  ore,  and  the 
iiiutt,  obtained  by  concentrating  and  smelting  the 
lower-grade  ores,  is  exported  to  that  country.  In 
Michigan,  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  the  metal  is 
(bund  as  native  copper.  Tne  heavy  masses  of  coppAi 
Sn  these  i)laces  are  imbedded  in  azoic  rock,  and  smafl 
veins  ramify  in  all  directi(>ns.  It  (K*curs  in  bodies  of 
almost  every  size  from  small  grains  to  masses  weighing 
t<in  tons  and  upwards.  This  native  copper  is  frequently 
found  to  be  mixed  with  silver  in  distinct  fibres,  tlic  lat- 
ter not  being  alloyed  with  the  copjxjr.  Native  copi)er 
has  also  been  found  in  the  ore  veins  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  product  (refined  copper)  of  :Ik 
Luke  Superior  region  for  several  years  pu&t: 

Year.  Tons.        Lba.  Value. 

1871  and  previous 139,756,  118  $70,198,774 

1ST2 12.276,  1523  7,979,400 

1873 15,046,  1505  8,726,100 

1W4 17.166,  1389  8,009,356 

1875 18,019,  1497  8,180,626 

1876 19,135,  997  7,998.430 

1877 19,513,  671  7,327,888 

1878 20.845,  1266  6.020,540 

1879 21,425,  1529  7,327.350 

1880 24,869,  367  9,947,673 

1881 27,270,  909  9,971,702 

1882 28,577,  1980  10,522,116 

1883 30,000,  .^^  10,000,000 

Total 386,916,      450         $173,110,255 

That  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region  was  known  to 
a  prehistoric  race  is  evident  trom  the  remains  which 
Btul  exist  of  gangways,  toob,  and  other  proofs  of  skill 
which  the  races  occupying  the  country  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery  nowhere  evinced.  The  Indians  found  by 
the  white  exnlorers  are  believed  to  have  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  tne  methods  of  working  that  had  been  in 
use  by  the  former  race :  they  had  no  traditions  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  the  numerous  excavations,  and 
what  native  copper  they  possessed  was  only  such  as 
they  gathered  among  the  surface  stones.  The  first 
record  of  the  deposit  is 'foimd  in  the  missionary  re- 
port of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  1660.  The  occurrence 
of  copper  was  one  of  the  objects  that  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Jesuits,  and  its  presence  among 
the  Indians  naturally  excited  their  curiosity  and  won- 
der. The  savages  had  rude  utensils  made  from  the 
metal,  and  huge  blocks  of  it  were  worshipped  among 
their  gods.  But  long  prior  to  this  period  the  metu 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  and 
the  early  voyageurs  had  been  sought  and  mined  by  a 
people  who  have  left  no  record  but  the  implements 
which  they  used  and  the  excavations  which  they  made. 
STet  their  work  remained  concealed  from  the  white 
race  until  the  country  was  thrown  open  to  settlement 
and  actual  mining  had  bej^n.  That  this  earlier  min- 
ing work  is  of  great  antiquity  is  evident  from  many 
facts ;  the  pits  and  tunnels  which  had  been  made  had 
become  filled  up  with  rubbish  and  with  decaved  vegeta- 
tion, and  overgrown  with  forest  trees.  If  the  aepressions 
were  ever  ol»erved  they  were  natundly  regarded  as 
those  made  by  overturned  trees,  or  as  hollows  in  the 


rocks,  undl  the  &ooyeiy  was  aotaally  made  ao  btoii 
1847  that  here,  too,  men  had  foimerij  ddved  in  wmik 
of  metals.    These  ancient  excavatioiu  are  finmd  m  il 
portions  of  the  Mineral  Range  uid  in  Ue  BoTik 
There  is  scarcely  a  vein  or  outcrop  of  mineral  in  tk 
whole  copper  district  of  Midiigan  where  eridenoa  ae 
not  found  of  their  andent  woikinA  aometinei  a- 
tending  sixtjr  feet  into  tlie  solid  ro^     In  tbeie  aks 
have  been  loond  large  masses  of  copper  which  tbe 
primitive  miners  had  unsnoooflsfnlly  endeavored  la  r- 
move.    Masses  of  copper  of  many  tons  in  wcigbt  have 
thus  been  discovered  surrounded  with  atone  hammoiia 
great  numbers,  pieces  of  burnt  wood  and  other  erideaM 
of  former  labor.    The  method  of  nuning  whidi  thoe 
people  apnarently  porsued  waa  to  heat  the  rodL  by  fiie, 
and  then  by  pouring  on  water  and  poim^nf  the  nxk 
with  their  stone  hammers  to  dtuntegrate  ^n3  lepanle 
it.    The  stone  hammers  fi>und  in  Uiese  ancknt  piti 
consist  of  small  boulders  of  haid-trap  rock  of  mm 
three  to  thirty  pK>unds  in.  weight,  around  nUcih  a 
groove  was  sometimes  made  for  we  ourpoae  of  hdi 
ing  a  withe  which  fastened  on  the  nandle.    In  tit 
copner  district  these  pits  of  the  ancient  mineia,  a- 
tenaing  along  the  suriace  outcrop,  have  nndoabtodlr 
YK?en  of  great  sen-ice  both  as  guiding  to  the  diBeoiav 
•f  lodes  and  giving  indication  of  Uieir  valoa    Tire 
' :  rst  s^-stematic  attempt  at  modem  mining  in  this  mpoa 
was  made  by  Alcxancier  Henry,  an  educated  Eq^A- 
man,  who  explored  the  country  in  1763,  and  in  1770 
established,  as  the  agent  of  an  Snglish  company,  wmft 
works  on  the  Ontonagon  River,  about  20  miles  abuic 
its  mouth,    The  attempt,  however,  did  not  prove  wm- 
cessful,  and  the  works  were  soon  after  apandwiH 
The  tnie  mining  era  of  the  region  hegina  only  widi  tk 
year  1844.    The  possession  of  this  countiy  knowa  a 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior  as  a  portion  of  the  Icni- 
tory  of  the  United  States  is^  said  to  be  due  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  while  in  Paris,  during  the  AflMfiaB 
Revolution,  became  acquaintedf  with  the  reports  tkft 
had  been  made  concerning  the  existence  of  eopptf 
along  the  margin  of  the  Great  Lake.     Subseqaeadr 
ui   arranging    the   treaty  with    England,   in  wUs 
American  independence  was  acknowledged,  FVuUb 
drew  the  boundary  line  so  as  to  inchrae  the  aoilk 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  within  the  limits  of  the  mi 
nation. 

Prior  to  the  admission  of  Michinn  aa  one  of  tk 
States  of  the  Federal  Union,  thatTenitoiy  cUbadL 
as  a  portion  of  its  domain,  a  strip  of  land  horderiiv  ca 
Lake  Erie,  in  which  was  mduded  the  present  city  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.    The  right  of  poaseaaing  this  nam  of 
land  was  insisted  upon  by  the  State  of  Ohwi    TW 
matter  coming  before  Congress  on  the  appHcaftioB  of 
Michigan  to  become  a  Stidte,  that  body  paaaed  aaart 
admittmg  her  into  the  Union  upon  condition  that  ike 
should  relinquish  her  claim  upon  the  disputed  leni- 
tor;^,  receiving  in  lieu  of  the  disputed  land  the  iaoblal 
region  now  known  as  the  Upper  Femnsula.     A  oonrca- 
tion,  acting  upon  the  mattier  in  December  of  the  i 
year,  reluctantly  accepted  the  proviso,  and       Jai 
1837,  Michigan  was  admitted  into  uie  Liu 
northern  peninsula  has  unce  proved  to  be 
most  valuable  ref^ions  within  the  li       a  of  t 
domain.    Its  mineral  wealth  i 
and  almost  incredible.     Its  iron  oi 
richness,  and  it  poaseaaea  native 
(lance  found  in  no  other  conntrv. 

No  efforts  were  made  toi 
tion  of  Michigan  prior  to  ao 
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of  1819  Oea.  Lewis  Cass,  then  Oovernor  of  the  Ter-  Its  length  was  about  45  It,  its  height  22  ft.,  and  its 

xitoiy,  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  included  greatest  thickness  8  ft.     Some  of  the  masses  taken 

the  soath  shore  of  Lake  Superior.    The  especial  pur-  irom  the  Phoenix  mine^  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  lake, 

|)OBe  of  the  expedition  was  to  determine,  as  far  as  pos-  Were  from  4  to  5  ft.  thick  and  comnosed  of  solid  cop- 

nble,  thv  truth  of  the  reports  regarding  the  mineral  per.    The  Cliff  mine  has  yieldea  masses  weighing 

▼ahie  of  the  country.    The  party  entered  the  mouth  nom  100  to  150  tons  in  one  piece.     One  of  forty  tons 

of  the  Ontonagon  River,  with  a  view  of  finding  the  was  taken  out  in  1879,  beside  numerous  blocks  weigh- 

fiuned  *' copper  rock,''  where  Alexander  Henry  had  ing  from  one  to  eight  tons. 

■ttampted  to  start  his  works.     With  ^reat  difficulty      As  it  is  not  possible  to  break  out  such  huge  masses 

the  party  finally  reached  their  destination,  and  found  of  metal  when  they  are  found  by  drifting  upon  the 

the  olt|ect  of  their  search.    The  rock  had  evidently  course  of  the  vein,  the  following  method  of  extraction 

been  visited  freouently,  as  the  marks  of  pounding,  is  employed :  A  narrow  passage  or  chamber  is  exca> 

many  cats^and  the  broken  tools  strewn  about,  plainly  vated  upon  one  side  of  the  mass,  laying  bare  as  much 

diowed.    This  mass  of  native  copper,  which,  up  to  the  of  the  surface  as  possible.  ^  If  it  cannot  be  dislodged 

time  of  its  removal^  was  the  largest  known  in  the  now  bv  levers,  the  excavation  of  a  second  chamoer 

worid,  was  in  the  spnng  of  1842  taken  to  the  mouth  behina  the  mass  is  resorted  to.    This  last  excavation 

of  the  river,  and  soon  afterward  sold  to  the  U.  S.  Gov-  is  made  large  enough  to  contain  from  five  to  twenty  or 

iment    It  was  then  transferred  to  the  grounds  of  mora  kegs  of  powder.    In  the  Cliff  mine  one  charge 

i  War  Department,  at  Washington,  where  it  still  of  twenty-one  KCjgs  of  powder  threw  dgwn  200  tons  of 

In  1841  Dr.  Houghton,  having  been  ap-  copper.    Bags  of  sand  are  used  for  tamping,  and  the 

uiMSii  geologist  of  Michi«in,  submitted  to  the  State  dnn  is  dos^  up  by  a  barricade  of  renise  and  loose 

r  tre  his  report,  in  which  the  geological  features  earth.    After  such  a  blast  the  drift  is,  of  course, 

i  country  were  ably  outlined,  and  which  ^ve  to  charged  with  foul  air,  and  cannot  be  safek"  entered  for 

1       wurid  the  first  definite  information  regardmg  the  hours  afterwards.     The  huge  masses  of  copper  dis- 

jDer  veins  and  the  character  of  the  deposits.     His  lodged  in  this  wav  are  too  heavy  to  be  brought  to  the 

ements  drew  public  attention  to  the  country,  surface  entire :  tne  mass  is  therefore  marked  off  in 

n  »  short  time  thereafter  the  influx  of  explorers,  squares  or  blocks  of  suitable  size,  and  so  cut  up.    This 

xstors,  and  speculators  began.    The  first  opera-  is  done  by  the  copper-cutters.     Copper-Knitting  is  a 

UD  were  undertaken  under  grants  ftom  the  War  distinct  art,  and  requires  considerable  skill  andexpe- 

tpartment,  which  issued  about  1000  permits,  and  rience  and  lon^  training.     The  tools  used  for  this  pur- 

)  locations  were  actually  made.     Very  many  of  these  pose .  are  simply  narrow  chisels  and  driving  hammers. 

were  made  along  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  The  chisels  are  shaped  like  the  parting  tools  of  turn* 

uiu>  portion  of  the  country  became  the  seat  of  the  ers.    They  are  made  of  flat  bars  of  naif-inch  steel. 

mining  work.    The  mineral  range  beirins  at  about  2  in.  wide  and  18  in.  long.    They  are  chamfered 

fX3>     ,w  Point,  trends  westerly  a  distance  of  about  each  way  like  a  cold  chisel,  to  ibrm  the  cutting  edge. 

vf  miles,  and  thence  southwesterly,  and  is  charac-       The  mass  mines  have  entirely  lost  their  early  impor- 

i*  by  the  occurrence  of  a  broad  belt  of  greenstone  tance,  only  a  small  part  of  the  product  of  the  lake  being 

I        -crystalline  trap,  which  forms  the  southern  es  obtained  in  this  form.   Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  cop- 

Qt  m  this  portion  of  the  range.     This  green-  per  made  is  from  low-grade  ore  crushed  in  stamps. 

lormation  terminates  near  the  south  line  of  the      The  native  copper  ores  of  Lake  Superior,  which  at 

vwuuvy,  and  does  not  af  ain  appear  throughout  the  ftir-  some  mines  are  worked  profitably  even  when  they 

Aer  nrolon^tion  of  the  mineral  range.     Both  north  contain  less  than  1  per  cent  of  copper,  are  crushed 

ith  of  the  greenstone  are  numerous  amygdaloid  almost  exclusively  first  in  rockbreiucers,  any  masses 

u     ».  wrhich  are  crossed  by  the  fissure  veins,  and  which  found  being  sorted  out,  and  are  then  delivered  to 

lly  cany  a  greater  or  smaller  percentage  of  copper,  stamps.    The  type  of  the  latter,  developed  in  the 

uie  earlier  period  of  copper-mining  on  I^e  Superior  region  and  peculiar  to  it,  is  similar  to  a  direct-acting 

the  fissure  vems  gelding  copper  in  masses  gave  to  the  steam-hammer.     The  majority  in  operation  are  those 
(xrantiyits  cdebrity,  and  the  ones  which  proved  the  modelled  on  the  general  design  introduced  by  Ball, 
productive  lie  south  of  the  greenstone — an  im-  though  recently  important  modifications  of  it  by  Mr. 
pu     nt  geological  feature  of  this  region  being  the  fact  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr. ,  has  increased  its  capacity  while  low^ 
*^hju  whit  is  known  as  the  great  copper-bearing  belt  of  cringits  ftiel  consumption.      On  conglomerate  rock 
w  CO.  lies  immediately  south  of  the  green-  the  Ball  stamps  crusn  160  tons  per  day,  while  the 
touu  pitohes  beneath  it  Leavitt  heads  nave  made  monthly  averages  of  235 
±ut  first  mining  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  lake  at  Cop-  tons  per  day.     In  these  stamps  tne  narticles  of  cop- 
Harbor  in  1844.     In  the  following  year  the  cele-  per  are  released  from  their  matrix  of  rock,  and  afte* 
u      ed  vein  on  which  is  located  the  famous  Cliff  mine  their  discharge  from  the  mortar  are  separated  from  it 
Uroo  discovered  on  the  Eagle  River.     This  mine,  with  by  the  usual  methods  of  concentration,  by  utilization 
a  total  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $110,905,  from  1848  of  their  greater  density,  in  jugs  and  luddles.    There* 
to  1870  not  only  sustained  the  expenses  of  the  com-  suiting  product,  called  ''  mineral,"  contains  from  60  to 
paB^  but  also  paid  to  the  stockholders  the  net  sum  80  per  cent  of  pure  copper,  and  is  smelted  and  refineq 
of  $2,627,660.     In  the  year  1881  there  were  thirty-  in  reverberating  furnaces. 
ee  mines  of  Lake  Superior  copper,  whose  yield  ^  „ 

to  74,549,708  lbs.  CoppER-SMELTma. 

4:       ijr  all  the  veins  which  are  worked,  and  which  ^  The  smelting  of  copper  ores  is  a  metallurgic  opera- 

i  i      trap  ridge,  contain  mass  copper,  and  tion  of  great  complexity,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 

«       Bi      »re  oontinn    y  bei      raised  from  them,  ores  presented  for  treatment.     Thus,  a  smelting  pro- 

bB'^^^uuu  has  been  taken  out  cess  adapted  for  copper  pyrites  must  contain  provi- 

;f  u  ]  ft  in  1857,  which  sions  for  the  removal  of  arsenic  and  sulphur^  which 

i        I  and  470  tons,  are  not  present  in  the  carbonates  and  the  oxides  of 
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copper,  so  that  the  processes  of  smeltine  are  arranged  alone  being  raked  oat  befine  the  introdneCioiiof  a  frah 

in  such  a  manner  that  these  ores,  as  well  as  the  skgs  charge.    This  are-fairnaae-dag  is  nm  into  nai  WMli 

obtained  in  some  of  the  operations,  can  be  introduce  where  it  solidifies  into  Uocks,  whksh  aie  used  6r  iwA 

after  the  sulphur  and  the  arsenic  have  been  expelled,  building  purposes  in  the  vioiiiity  of  the  voifai   Tn 

The  extraction  of  copper  from  its  ores  consists  in  :  purpose  of  the  seoond  prooefls  is  to  lemore  the  twit 

1st.    Roasting  processes  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  of  iron,  into  which  the  iron  snlphide  fw?H;*^fj  a  tte 

arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  for  converting  the  iron  con-  pyrites  had  been  conyerted  hf  the  fint  proeea.   TUi 

tamed  in  the  ore  into  oxide  of  iron.     2a.  MdHngpro-  is  effected  b^  cansiiig  a  combuimtion  of  the  aBBaviA 


phide  of  copper ;  and  3d.  Process  of  roasting  and  melt-  phur  in  about  the  same  pro^rtion  in  whiA  A9 

ing  in  a  single  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  expeUing  present  in  pure  copper  pj^ntes,  so  that  the  t 

the  sulphur  and  obtaining  metallic  copper.  amounts  to  about  33  parte  in  100,  or  neaiff  fior 

Copper-smelting  proceeds  as  follows  :(1)  Before  bemg  the  proportion  contained  in  theimwore  attheea- 

brought  to  the  n)asting  furnace  or  calciner  the  ores  are  menoement  of  the  first  prooeas. 
broken  up  in  small-sized  pieces  and  assorted  so  that     ^  (3)  This  coarse  metu  ie  nest  letamed  to  theol- 

the  charge  may  contain  about  ten  per  cent,  of  metaUio  ciner,  and  3  tons  of  the  granulated  matter  ii  malri 

copper,  proper  attention  being  paid  in  the  mixing  for  24  hours,  the  temperature  bdng  modefafteditAi 

a\ao  to  the  onngiie  or  earthy  matters  associated  wiu  commencement  to  avoid  fbflioii.  and  gradna^fniHi 

the  ores  so  tnat  they  may  serve  as  fluxes  to  each  other,  in  proportion  as  the  removal  of  the  solphvr  diai 

The  calciner  is  a  reverheratory  furnace,  with  a  large  the  Nihility  of  the  charge,  wliibh  ia  raked  OfV_ 

hearth  (14  by  16  feet)  to  allow  of  the  ore  being  spread  evei72  hours.    Aboutone-half  of  theaolirikBriii 

out  in  a  thin  layer  upon  it.    At  one  end  of  the  hearth  converted  here  into  sulphnroiia  and  imipbmB ' 

near  the  fire-place  is  a  flue  for  the  admission  of  the  air  which  escape  in  vapor,  so  tibmt  roasted  ooane  _ 

necessary  in  tne  roasting  process.    The  charge  for  each  consists  essentially  or  milphide  of  copper,  oxide  of  i 

Calciner  is  about  3  tons  of  the  broken  ore,  which  is  and  some  unchanged  iron  1  de. 

B])read  out  evenly  over  the  hearth  and  roasted  for  12       (4)  This  calcinei  ooaiae  j        '  rn 

hours,  being  occasionally  raked  over^  so  as  to  expose  fiirnace  which  does  not  ma 

fresh  portions  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  to  prevent  ployed  in  the  second  proo       oAitefn.  ' 

any  part  of  the  ore  from  being  melted.     At  this-tem-  cavity  in  the  hearth  whidiib  ma      todi       & 

perature  the  arsenic  in  the  ore  combines  with  the  towards  the  tap-hola    Theo        aoo 

oxygen,  and  forms  arsenious  acid,  which  passes  in  the  calcined  coarse  metal  with  V^  %      .  oi 

form  of  vapor  into  the  flues.     About  half  the  sulphur  finery  slag,  and  ores  oontainii     vj     e  1 

in  the  ore  also  combines  with  the  oxygen  and  passes  up  copper.    These  matj^ialB  are  11      1 

the  chimney  as  sidphnrons^  acid  gas.     A  large  portion  6  hours,  when  they  divide  as  be&n 

of  the  iron  is  converted  into  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  and  a  dag  which  remains  above  it. 

sinall^  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  also  formed  metal-sUw^  and  its  apTOaranoe  is  1 

remains  in  the  ore  as  sulphate  of  copper.  ^  the  ore-mmaoe-slag.     it  ia  nauaDF 

(2)  From  the  calciner  the  ore  goes  next  into  the  are-  of  the  charge  in  the  second  ]gttM 

fnrnare,  which  is  also  a  reverberatorv  furnace,  but  its  The  matt  resulting  from  thia  pnm 

hearth  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  calciner  (about  run  out  into  water  (as  in  the  01 

ori(;-third)  because  the  charge  has  to  be  made  at  a  much  when  it  is  called  fme  tnetaL  eou 

lii^htir  temperature.  In  this  the  melting  for  coarse  metal  cent  copper,  and  oonmderable        u 

is  (^fleeted,  tor  which  reason  the  hearth  is  slightly  inclined  into  pig-mornds  of  sand,  when  it  v 

on  all  sides  towards  a  depression  at  one  side,  which  its  surmce  being  a  bluiah  ephnr,  u      ■«# 

8(!rves  as  a  crucible  in  which  the  melted  coarse  metd  sulphide  of  iron.    When  it  ia  int 

collects.     The  charge  of  this  furnace  is  composed  of  best  selected  copper,  the  Uoe  meuH 

^  ,  ,     .  ^  ,         ,     ^  to  «*  of  sand-moulds.    The  pigs  which  a««  ^ 

Calcined  or  roasted  ore  about iScwt  most  impure,  because  Oe  imporiliea        » 

Ore«  contoiniDg  oxide  of  copper  and  silica...  3   "  *""°;  *Z,^^Z'  ^wSu^T^*^-*  wSIIJJ-!^  »i 

Metal-slaff  confining  oxide  oYirou  and  also  n?aff  ^nd  to  poUect  at  the  hoftoiL     1 

Home  oxide  of  copper  and  silica 6  "  yield  botUmu  or  ftfo^coRpCT-,  BO  oaDed  ; 

of  the  mgots,  and  the  BUDaeqnent  <         ^w 

The  slag  is  the  first  to  fnse  (about  one-half  hour  after  sdected  copi)er. 

the  charg(j  is  made),  and  by  degrees  the  whole  mass       (5)  The  pigs  of  blue  m        it         t  «] 

ixHH>m(is  liquid.      The  disengagement  of  sulphurous  reverberatoiy  ftimaoe  (H  m       u)  1       a 

acid  gas  (»use8  violent  ebullition,  which  favors  the  inti-  they  are  roasted  at  a  gradnaLv 

mate  mixture  of  the  melted  matters  on  the  hearth,  so  as  to  avoid  ^ision  (for  abo      «        « 

An^i^rtliree  or  four  hours  the  melted  mass  is  niixed  pose  of  converting  part  of  the  bi  ik  , 

with  A  nike  and  the  temperature  considerably  raised,  so  oxide  of  copper.    Next  the       u|  re 

as  io  efi'(H!t  the  wtparation  of  the  coarse  metal  from  the  raised,  the  doors  of  the  fiin     e  1 

sliig.     1 1  air  an  hour  thereafter  the  tap-hole  is  opened  access  of  air,  and  the  i  x         \ 

ana  VIh*  matt  oi'  (xiarsc  met^il  b  run  out  into  an  iron  a  violent  efferv  "^^      "*^  ^  <*■■*• 


uu       .  Ok' 


Tmix  porfomt^xi  at  the  bottom,  and  standing  in  a  cistern  owing  to  the  ns  ui  aalphuii 

llinluirli  which  water  is  constantly  running  ;  the  coarse  the  union  of  tuc  sulphur  in  1 

mriiir  in  thus  granulated  preparatory  to  undergoing  oxygen  from  the  onde  of  o 

llin  ni^it  (»prnil^on.     Sometimes  the  matt  (aUo  cdled  copper  suteides  in  a       Bd 

rr^fulus)  from  two  or  throe  operations  is  allowed  to  sand-moulds.    T      d*. 

a«MHiiiiu|at4^  in   the,  furnace  before  tappmg,  the  slag  the  puntyof  t 
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•uning  from  12  to  24  hours.    A  small  quantity  of  slag  varjing  from  J  in.  to  1  in.  in  thickness  is  poured  first 

— ^jsalled  rocuter-dag — ]a  formed  during  fusion  ;  it  con-  to  separate  any  impurities  which  tlie  copper  mav  still 

tetns  about  16  per  cent,  of  copper  and  is  used  as  a  contam ;  such  impurities  settle  at  the  bottom.     Then, 

portion  of  the  charge  in  the  fourth  process.    The  on  top  of  this,  three  more  plates  varying  in  thiok- 

nixoto  or  pigs  from  this  process  have,  wnen  solidified,  ness  irom  If  in.  to  2}  in.  are  cast  successively  in  the 

m  Mistered  appearance,  owing  to  the  escape  of  sul-  same  mould  *  the  separation  of  these  different  lavers 

lihurous  g^  while  cooling ;  hence  the  term  blistered  being  effected  by  simply  interrupting  the  pouring  long 

copper.      Blister-copper  contains  from  95  to  98  per  enough  to  allow  the  copper  to  take  a  slight  set    The 

cent  of  pure  copper,  the  remaining  impurities  being  stanoard  weight  of  plate  ingots  is  about  150  lbs., 

flulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  other  foreign  though  much  larger  ones  are  cast  for  specific  purposes, 

solistanoes.  ^         ...  During  the  process  of  ladling  and  pouring,  frequent 

(6)  The  removal  of  these  impurities  is  the  object  of  tests  are  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  molten  mass  up 

next  process,  called  refining.      The  furnace  em-  to  tough  pitch. 

red  for  this  purpose  is  similar  to  the  ore-furnace.        The  Copper  Si/nduxUe,'^A  recent  event  in  the  finan- 

'j       oharee  consists  of  from  6  to  8  tons  of  blister-cop-  cial  history  of  copper  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 

tr^  piled  upon  the  hearth  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  chronicled.    This  was  a  vigorous  French  speculative 

to  diculate  freely  among  the  ingots.     A  moderate  movement,  induced  by  the  great  decline  in  the  price  of 

iDplied  at  first,  to  allow  the  oxygen  to  act  upon  copper,  which  fell  from  over  $400  per  ton  in  1870  to 

uuuj     ,  which  reaction  is  facilitated  by  the  porous  less  than  $200  in  1887.    Instigated  by  this,  the  Frenoh 

uTc  vf  the  ingots.    The  chemical  effects  of  this  Soditi  des  Mitaux.  which  had  control  of  the  g^reat 

4ie  same  as  in  the  previous  processes  of  calcina-  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Spain,  and  handled  vast  quantities 

After  being  roasted  for  about  6  hours,  the  metal  of  copper,  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  buying 

ked,  when  a  thin  layer  of  slag  is  formed  upon  its  up  all  the  copper  in  the  market,  controlling  mining 

e;  this  slag  is  raked  off,  which  operation  is  shares,  and  then  raising  the  price  of  the  metal.    In 

iioM^m^,  and,  when  finished,  a  smaU  test-ingot  1887  this  company  made  a     corner"  in  Chili  bars. 

tuvvfn  and  examined  by  the  refiner,  who  decides  Then,  backed  oy  powerf\il  financial  institutions,  par- 

by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  upon  the  ticularly  the  Comptoir  d  Escompte^  the  syndicate  made 

;css  of  the  material  ^or  poling.    This  is  done  bv  a  vigorous  effort  to  control  the  world's  copper  supply 

ixnng  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  charcoal,  which  by  buying  up  and  holding  the  whole  product  oi  the 

wed  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  shield  the  cop-  mines,  offering  an  advanced  price  as  an  inducement  to 

uom^  frirther  oxidation,  and  the  melted  metal  is  the  mining  companies.    This  bold  scheme  required  an 

ed  with  a  pole  of  green  wood,  until  a  sample,  outlay  of  225,000,000  francs  yearly,  but  they  hoped, 

I  broken,  shows  a  fine  silky  fracture  and  light  red  by  their  power  of  controlling  the  price,  to  repay  them- 

and,  when  hammered  hot,  is  found  to  be  sofl  and  selves  fufiy.     Unfortunately  for  their  purpose,  the  ad- 

i/om  cracks  at  the  ed^es.    The  copper  is  then  said  vanced  price  offered  stimulated  mining  enterprises, 

MO  at  tough-pitchy  and  it  is  ready  to  be  ladled  out  and  new  productive  mines  were  opened.     On  the  other 

*wt  into  the  requisite  shapes.  hand,  consumers  refused  to  pay  the  advanced  price — 

J       effect  of  poling  in  toughening  the  metal  de-  using  instead  old  copper  and  replacing  copper  bv  iron 

UDon  the  complete  deoxidation  of  the  copper,  and  steel  where  possible.     In  the  early  months  of  1889 

:  the  operation  of  casting,  the  surface  of  the  the  syndicate  held  160,000  tons  of  copper,  for  which 

<      Jie  hearth  be  not  well  covered  with  charcoal,  no  market  could  be  found  at  the  advanced  price  de- 

^j      will  go  hade  or  become  brittle  again  from  manded.     As  a  conseauence  the  company  fell  into* 

m«aoi|;don  of  oxygen  from  the  air.      The  slag  fiLancial  difficulties,  ana  a  pressure  was  made  on  the 

led  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  before  poling  Comptoir  dEsconwte  bank,  their  principal  backer  in 

Moied  r^nery-sl<ig,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  speculation.     The  feeling  of  distrust  was  increased 

ide  of  copper  and  silica.    It  is  used  in  the  charge  by  the  suicide  of  M.  Denfert-Rochereau,  the  manager 

wie  fourth  process  in  smelting.     The  refineries  m  of  the  bank,  who  was  principally  responsible  for  its 

-     t  United  States  use  throughout  the  reverberatory  embarking  in  the  perilous  enterprise.     Eventually  the 

e  for  this  process,  except  the  Ansonia  Brass  and  bank  was  saved  from  failure  by  the  aid  of  the  other 

VAJui^r  Company  of  Connecticut,  which  has  adopted  banks  of  Paris,  but  the  effort  of  the  great  copper  sjrn- 

sniens'  regenerative  furnace  of  twelve  tons  capacity  dicate  ended  in  disaster,  and  copper  returned  to  its 

Mvr  this  purpose.     As  previously  stated  the  metal  is  natural  price.     The  sustaining  banks  still  hold  a  large 

not  tapped  in  the  refining  furnace,  but  is  taken  out  in  stock  of  copper,  which  they  are  gradually  placing  upon 

»n  ladies  lined  with  clay  and  poured  into  iron  moulds,  the  market 

A«efined  copper  is  cast  into  three  different  forms,  viz. :        American  Consumption. — ^The  consumption  of  cop- 

iitffots,  bars,  and  ^Intes.    The  ingots  vary  in  weight  per  in  the  United  States  is  remarkably  great.     Out  of 

-from  13  lbs.  to  18  lbs.,  and  are  only  used  for  remelting.  its  immense  product  only  a  small  percentage  is  ex- 

d  as  aui     v  as  the  copper  has  set  in  the  ingot-iijoula  ported,  and  the  width  of  its  application  has  been 

»t  reversed  and  the  copper  dropped  into  a  greatly  increased.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

t&iiA>  uiicu  With  water.     This  is  done  to  preserve  its  consumption  of  metallic  cartridges  alone  in  the  United 

bright  appearance,  as  it  would  turn  black  if  cooled  in  States  is  equal  to  the  total  consumption  of  copper  by 

ix>ntact  with  the  air.     The  inf;ots  are  cast  with  two  in-  any  other  nation.     The  demand  for  copper  wire  for 

itations  to  facilitate  their  breaking  up  in  smaller  electrical  purposes  has  grown  immensely*   and  very 

568  for  remelting.    Bars  are  cast  in  sectional  moulds  large  quantities  are  now  used  in  this  industry.     Other 

00  a  slight  angle,  and  vary  in  weight  from  60  lbs.  to  applications   are    for   clocks,    ornamental   hardware, 

1  .  ana  more,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  household  appliances,  etc.    Under  these  circumstances, 
»rt            Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  process  and  considering  the  richness  of  the  American  ores, 

laat  ua  oontdnuous,  as  otherwise  the  bar  would  the  extent  of  our  copper-working  industries  is  not 

In  casdng  plates,  a  bottom-plate  or  tiU  surprising,  one  firm  alone,  the  Ansonia  Brass  and 
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Copper .  Company,    using    a    oonsiderable    percent-  lanA    Some  of  the  most  beantilUl      ,,..„.„ 

age    of    the     total^   production     of    the     United  arddee  aie   the  popiilar    «oooaipaiuiiMBl|_ef  Ai 

States.    Foremost  among  the  manifold  industrial  ap-  grate — andixooB  or  nre-doga,  ftr  ^"f-ifi* 

plications  of  copper  must  i)e^  counted  the  manu&ctures  now  made  in  ereiy  TixieCy,  expttrntfe  aai ^_ 

of  copper  plates,  bolts,  tubing  wire,  rivets,  and  burs,  merely  upright  poBts  omameoted  hf  a  biD  or  ly  a 

seamless  tubing,  electric  wire,  and  phospnor  bronse  flower,  or  1^  euborately  ourad  magaB  of  uk 

goods.     The  raoility  with  which  copper  unites  with  Another  fixtm  of  farus  amamentalion  k  the  ft 

flilmost  all  other  metals  has  made  possible  the  la^  with  its  twisted  ban  and  ndiatiog  knolML  aaeoil^i 

extent  of  its  use  in  the  arts.    The  most  important  of  its  way  as  the  oidniaiy  cot-brui  Mider  k  m 
copper  alloys  is  the  commercial  brass  consisting  of       Lamps  are  fixrmed  with  spinl  ochoMum  of 

copper  and  sina  brass,  surmounted  by  a  gUbt.     Tht  hnm 

Brass.  chanaelien  is  lao^pered,  or  poliahad  with  a 

Brcui  is  made  in  plumbago  crucible  pots,  holding  pontion,  wiiibh  giYes  it  additional  faMtMi  bat 

,^^,-^    from  75  to  100  lbs.,  and  consists  of  copper  not  stand  very  frequent  polWiiiig:     mmf 

n  10R  A  m    ^^  ^°^<  ^'  spclter  ss  it  is  called  commer-  oombmation  of  porcelain  and  btaii  onaiMi 

td  (V  m  oially,  in  the  average  proportion  of  two  parts  found  in  gas  fixtures  and  fittmga.     Rameaof  aimk 

Edin:  ed.).   of  copper  to  one  part  of  sine ;  this  proper-  uon,  (urof  eboniied  or  carved  wood,  an  fitted  wi&  tti 

tion  bemg  more  or  less  varied  m  accordance  nn^  brass  wire,  which  is  ahnoat  aa  fina  at  * 

with  the  purpose  for  which  the  brass  is  made.    Eadh  &nd  which  is  often  venr  beantilbftr  daoon 

pot  is  set  m  a  separate  pot-hole,  and  the  time  required  ^^  of  repouasd  waric    Bmbroiofliy  k  i 

for  melting  vanes  with  the  mixture,  the  zinc  D^ng  frBines  of  hammered  brMB,  and  beautiftj 

added  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  process.    When  I»oduced  by  its^  introduolaon  in  tibe  fittii«  of 

the  fusion  is  complete,  the  pot  is  liftea  out  by  a  crane,  g»^  for  medalliona,  oirokta,  ewfwna,  and  erven 

and  the   metal  quickly  covered   with   charcoal,    to  wi^ow  maiimia. 
prevent  the  volatilization  of  the  zina     The  mass  is       Phosphor^BronMe  is  oompoaed  of  eofiiMr,  ti^ai 

then  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  is  next  raked  off,  and  phosphoms.     The  preportun  of  tlien  iaammM 

then  poured  into  sectional  iron  moulds.  depends  upon  the  pupooes  fixr  ^whidh  tlw  MHI  a 

One  of  the  pfincipal  causes  of  an  increased  demand  intended,  the  amount  of  tin  vaiymg  ftom  3  lo  15  pa 

for  the  copper  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  cent,  and  that  of  the  jdiasplionia  ftqan  i^lo  4  pa 

the  sudden  impulse  ^ven  to  the  manufacture  of  oma-  oont^    This  alloy  is  pnncipeDlj  pnd  in  lana^g  im 

mental  brasswork,  for  the  decoration  of  modem  houses,  mume^umps,  bdts  ror  looomotrnhboilfln,  ela,  m  it 

The  use  of  brass  in  decoration  has  so  very  much  to  ^  found  to  reost  oxidation  or  oononon  ftoa}  wirtcra^ 

recommend  it  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  pop-  pregnated  with  solphur,  salt,  and  other  nuDMil  n^ 

ular.    The  copper  used  for  the  purpose  by  most  or  the  stances,  which  soon  destroy  braaB  rod& 
New  York  foundries  comes  principally  from  the  shores       ^  ^  be  seen  from  the  taUe  of  Lnporta  i 

of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  shape  of  ingots.    The  most  ports,  but  a  triflii^^  amount  of ^mann&fltarad  or 

ordinary  piece  of  ornamental  brasswork  passes  through  copper  is  importea  into  the  United  Statea.    The 

seven  processes  before  it  is  ready  for  sale.    After  the  ^^  ^is  ^  found  not  o^in  the  aopetior  nslMitf 

design  nas  been  furnished,  a  cast  is  modeled  in  plaster  American  ores  and  improved  methoda  of  iniimlliiBa 

of  Paris,  and  it  then  passes  to  the  moulder,  who  casts  out  also  in  the  duty  imppaed  on  fineign  Wffi 

it  in  metal.    The  filer  then  works  upon  it  and  rids  it  copper  manu&otuies.     The  revenue  dvtiei  at 

.of  all  imperfections  and  unevennesscs,  when  it  is  ready  coUected  are — 

for  the  cnaser.     K  the  article  consists  of  various  parts,       On  copper  ores,  3  ets.  per  Ih.  of  all 

they  are  now  brazed  together  with  h^  solder  and  for-  contain ;  and  on  copper  remhia,         i  «■ 

warded  to  the  filer  once  more,  and  then  to  the  polifOier  ^P®'*  ^  cts.  per  lb.  on  all  fine  o&j  ^ 

and  colorer.    The  production  of  what  is  caUed  ''shell-  The  same  duly  is  levied  on         oon 

bark"  is  more  elaoorate.    The  copper  is  first  cut  in  manufjMSture.    Copper  in  ^  b. 

sheets  and  placed  over  the  chuck,  or  block,  on  a  lathe,  pinfiPi  etc,  pajrs  5 eta.  per  n).  ^Mwr.    C     ^ 

and  as  the  hthe  revolves^  a  workman  with  a  steel  in-  rods,  pipes,  woe-rods,  and  all  all        w  i 

Btrument  molds  the  metal  mto  the  required  shape  until  P'^cs  the  chief  value,  a  duliy  of  46  par  o 

it  is  perfectiy  fitted  on  the  chuck.    The  highest  rate  w  collected. 

of  speed  is  necessary  in  thus  welding  the  brass  on  to  .  Although  th(  oop]  tlie  1 

the  model,  and  lathe  and  chuck  revolve  with  the  w  incr^tong  yearly,  ^m 

greatest  rapidity.     In  this  way  knobs  and  balls  of  have    risen    apaoe  with«uA   v 

brass  are  made ;  such,  for  example,  as  form  the  base  western   matts,  which  were   fe 

of  chandeliers  or  the  top  of  pedestals.     The  oma-  eastern  smekers,  have  of  late  b        t 

mental  open  work  with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  ?t  the  rate  of  1,400,000  noun      — • . 

(he  chains  of  chandeliers,  or  that  which  has  the  ap-  is  no  reason  to  fear  i    r 

pearance  of  half-relief,  is  made  by  a  still  more  difficmt  market  which  could  um      ■      u     uj 

process,  known  as  hdf-scouring.  the  pre-eminence  of  the  a       j        j 

Embossed  sheet  brass  is   iwed   for  finger   plates       _,_  _     _.  i 

to  doors,  for  panels,  and  for  the  decoration  of  flat  siir-       COPYRIGHT.    See  Pbof]      t. 
faces  in  almost  everv  position.    Brass  plaques  shine       COQUELIN,  BiNOIT-G         i      •.   % 

resplendently  upon  the  walls,  hammered  brass  salvers  and  author,  was  bom  at  Bt  .  wi       %^ 

replace  those  or  silver  or  electroplate,  and  in  domestic  father  was  a  baker,  and  he  «      ji 

utensils  of  almost  every  kind  brass  is  used  to  some  extent  trade;  but  he  felt  called  tv  Ji^ 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  sheet  brass  repouss^  wori^  rents  entered  him  at  the  Pi       ! 

is  partly  due  to  the  encouragement  given  to  pupils  in  a  and  Declamation,  where  he  i       . 

tehool  established  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Le-  1859,  into  the  daas  of  H.  I 
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of  French  comedians  and  an  admirable  teacher.    Hav-  Moli^re;  and  he  has  now  in  hand  a  aeries  of  litenuy 

ing  taken  a  second  prize  in  comedy^  he  made  his  first  portraits  of  the  younger  poets,  of  which  the  lecture- 

mpearanoe  at  ^e  Th^tie  Fran^ais  as  Gros-Een^  in  essays  on  M.  Eugene  Manuel  and  M.  Sully-Prudhomme 

Molidre's  DSpit  Amoureux,  on  Dec.  7,  1860,  less  than  have  already  ai)peadred. 

a  year  after  he  had  entered  the  Conservatory.  Aidi  d  During  the  visit  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  to  London 
by  the  kind  counsel  of  his  instructor,  M.  Eegnier,  who  M.  Coquelin  was  the  greatest  &vorite  among  the  actora 
W9B  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Com^  of  that  incomparable  company ;  and  he  has  since  util- 
die  Fran9aise,  M.  Coquelin  soon  made  his  mark  ts  a  ized  his  vacations  bv  acting  again  in  London  with  abun- 
humorous  actor  from  whom  much  might  be  expected,  dant  success^  and  by  making  trips  through  the  chief 
He  acted  all  the  chief  comic  characters  in  the  classic  countries  of  Europe.  He  lefl  the  Thidtre  Franc^h 
oomedies,  and  he  had  a  few  taking  parts  in  new  pieces,  in  1886,  appeared  in  London  in  1887,  and  in  1888 
His  soooess  was  such  that  in  1864,  when  he  was  not  yet  made  a  successful  tour  in  the  United  States. 
twenty-three  ^ears  old,  he  was  elected  an  associate.  B^  younger  brother  EiusrEST  Coquxun,  generally 
SiDoe  then  his  powers  have  been  steadily  expanding  known  as  Coquelin  cocJef,  was  born  in  1848;  followed 
and  his  reputation  has  been  rapidly  growing,  until  now  his  brother  to  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Conser- 
he  Is  dearly  the  first  comedian  of  France.  Outside  of  vatory  in  1864 ;  took  a  first  prize  in  comedy  in  1867 ; 
the  old  comedies,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  acted  for  a  while  at  the  Od^n;  and  in  1868  made  his  first 
aotod  most  of  Moli^re's  own  parts  in  the  theatre  which  appearance  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais.  During  the  war 
MoK^  founded,  he  has  "  created,''  as  the  French  call  he  was  a  soldier  hke  his  brother,  and  won  the  militaiy 
iL  important  characters  in  Th^wiore  de  Banville's  medal  at  BuzenvaL  He  acted  for  a  while  at  the  Va- 
Orm^aire  (1866),  in  Manuel's  Ouvriers  (1869),  inFer-  rietSs,  but  returned  to  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1876, 
ner  a  Ibbarm  (1871),  mCopp^'Blmtkier  de  CrArume  and  in  1878  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Comddie 
(1876),  and  in  Lonion's  Jean  Ddder  (1877) — all  poetic  Franyaise.  He  is  a  broadly  comic  actor  of  farce.  Al- 
nhijyB,  most  of  which  owed  much  to  his  suggestions,  though  he  has  played  more  elevated  parts  with  effect,' 
^^late  his  fomr  greatest  successes  have  been  as  the  it  is  as  a  droll,  as  an  exponent  of  pure  fun,  that  he  has 
Duke  in  the  JEtrangh-e  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  ^  been  most  succeasM.  Following  m  his  brother's  foot- 
11876),  as  Leopold  in  M.  Augier's  FaurcharnhanU  steps,  he  has  popularized  monologues  of  much  breadth 
(1878)^  as  the  Ir^fSt  in  M.  Paillcron's  Monde^  ott  Von  of  comic  effect  He  has  published  a  httle  essay  on  the 
wemmne  (1881),  and  as  Florence  in  the  Rantzau  of  monologue  and  two  collections  of  jests.  (b.  m.) 
MIL  Eickmann-Chatrian.  This  list  shows  the  extra-  COQUIMBO  OR  LA  SERENA,  a  oitjr  of  Chili, 
ordinaiy  ranxe  of  M.  Coquelin' s  histrionic  capacity,  capital  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  on  a  river  of  the 
He  has  theaouble  faculty  of  compelling  at  will  smiles  same  name,  1  mile  from  the  ocean  and  about  240  miles 
or  teaiB ;  and  he  has  in  addition^the  gifts  of  dignity  and  N.  of  Valparaiso.  It  is  connected  by  a  railway  with 
of  poetiy.  His  Duke  in  the  JEtranah-e  is  a  high-bred  the  port  ot  Coquimbo,  7  miles  distant  It  is  r^ularl^ 
naoal,  coirupt  and  depraved  to  the  backbone,  but  true  built,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautifrd  towns  of  Chih. 
to  his  inhented  nobility  in  spite  of  his  wortnlessness.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several 
ffis  Grin^oire  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  starving  comic  churches  and  convents,  a  priests'  seminary,  2  branch 
met  aacnfioing  his  love  with  real  heroism.  His  Jean  banks,  a  hospital,  and  copper-smelting  works.  Many 
uiioier  is  a  brave  and  tender  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  residences  are  surrounded  by  gardens.  Copper 
IBs  Florence  is  a  garrulous  and  kind-hearted  old  school-  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  In  1875  the  population 
master.  All  these  characters  are  radicaUy  different,  was  12,293.  llie  port  of  Coquimbo  (Puerto  Coquimbo, 
and  demand  an  extraordinary  versatility,  yet  it  is  in  population  5077)  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  ChilL 
these  that  M.  Coquelin  has  succeeded  amply,  although  CORACOID  (Gr.  icSpa^  a  raven,  etdoc,  form),  one 
lie  IB  perhaps  even  better  in  the  richer  comic  parts  of  of  the  bones  of  the  scapular-arch,  or  shoulder-girdle 
Muiim.  His  Mascarille^  for  example,  in  the  Etourdi,  is  of  vertebrates.  In  man  and  other  mammals,  excepting 
mn  ideal  picture  of  a  quick-witted,  light-fingered^  loud-  Tncmotremata^  the  coracoid  is  reduced  to  a  mere  process 
mouthed,  long-windea  rascal.  His  Yadius  m  the  of  the  scapula  or  bladebone.  being  consolidated  there* 
.Penmna  Savants  is  the  model  of  a  dull  pedant,  empt)^  with,  and  does  not  reach  the  sternum  ;  the  name  is 
-iiiid  emphatic,  and  with  a  lack-lustre  eye.  Equally  ad-  derived  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow's  beaL 
mirable  in  humor  and  in  pathos,  in  broad  farce  and  in  In  birds  the  coracoid  is  a  large,  stout  bone,  of  constant 
poetio  dmma,  in  dignified  characters  and  in  brainless  character,  alwajrs  distinct  from  the  scapula,  articulating 
pedants,  M.  Coquelin  has  attained  a  f>osition  on  the  with  the  sternum,  t^ing  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
razisian  stage  while  still  a  young  man  which  has  rarely  sod^et  for  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  serving  to 
tf  ever  beenlield  by  an  older  comedian.  bear  the  shoulder-joint  firmly  away  nom  the  breast 
In  1870  he  did  his  duty  in  the  army ;  he  has  always  In  ratite  birds  the  axis  of  the  coracoid  is  coincident,  or 
been  s sincere  repubhcan ;  and  he  wasperhaps the  closest  nearlv  so,  with  that  of  the  scapula :  in  other  birds  the 
personal  friend  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  has  many  inti-  two  oones  meet  at  an  angle,  usually  less  than  a  right 
mates  among  the  leading  painters  and  poets  of  Paris,  angle.  (k.  (x) 
He  has  done  much  for  the  youn^erpoets,  delivering  their  CIORCELLES,  Claude  FRAN901S  Philibert  Ijr- 
^tanzas  with  admirable  appreciation  and  urging  them  cuir  de,  French  diplomatist  and  deputy,  bom  at  Mar- 
to  fipesh  effort  To  him  more  than  to  any  one  else  is  cilly  d'Azergue,  department  of  Rhone,  June  22,  1802. 
due  the  present  French  fancy  for  reciting  verse.  Of  His  father  was  a  deputy  who  voted  with  the  extreme 
M.  Coquelin  on  the  evenings  he  is  not  acting  has  Left,  and  fiercely  opposed  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
1  J  d  now  and  aeain  as  a  lecturer.  His  first  effort  bons  and  the  monarchy  of  July.  The  son  was  elected 
•  T indie  n  of  his  profession;  this  was  published  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1837  by  the  arrou- 
the  tk  of  L*Art  et  le  ComSdien,  and  an  En^-  dissement  of  S^ez  (Ome),  where  he  took  part  with 
ju  by  Miss  Alger,  caUed  the  Actor  and  his  the  independent  liberals  under  the  leadership  of  De 
uodn  issued  in  this  oountiy.  Later  are  two  Tocqueville.  He  was  also  an  anient  Roman  Cath* 
<a  the  JBaanihrope  and  the  JEoole  des  Maris  of  olic.     He  was  much  interested  in  questions  of  na- 
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tional  economy  and  in  Algerian  affairs.     After  the  literary  kudgiiage.    There  are  two  ways  of  vribRs 

revolution  of  February,  1848.  he  a^in  had  a  seat  in  Corean.  oneoy  means  of  a  reffoltf  und  eifldentph»> 

the  Chamber,  and  supnortea  Louis  Napoleon.     He  netic  alphabet  and  the  otherjbgr  a  flfllafauy  (ako  pho- 

joined  the  French  expeoition  to  Rome,  and  worked  to  netic)  or  129  cnaractera.     Chinese  onanelen  aie  ved 

restore  the  authority  oi\  he  pooe.     Afler  the  coup  to  some  extent  as  logograms. 

tiUtat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  retirca  from  politics  until      The  gockd  amdihon  of  the  Con        Deo  w 

the  downfall  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when  he  re-  means  admirable.    AH  kinds  of  ii  i 

turned  to  the  lejdslature.     In  1873,  he  was  sent  as  an  and  over-ridden  bv  a  oomDHcateb 

ambassador  to  Rome,  and  remained  until  1876.  unions.    The  yilli      life  oft      poor 

CORCORAN,  William  W. ,  American  philanthro-  monistic,  and  it  ib      itsvi         o 

gist,  was  bom  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Dec.  27,  1798.  part  of  Uie  taxes       oaid.         lO  i 

[e  entered  into  the  banking  business  in  Washington  people  are  serfii,  wi     no  in        dl)      its ;  and  u 

in  1823,  and  pursued  it  with  great  success,  negotiating  by  combination  tluui  i  w  Me  to  i  « 

various  Government  loans.     His  most  notea  gift  to  themselves  some  d^^^o  va  arovcwn  1  oo- 

the  city  of  Washin^n  was  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  dety  is  ranked  in  maqy  Bodu  sradeb.     a     *« 

The  building  for  this  gallery,  begun  in  1857,  was  used  there  is  a  certam  number  m   fiee  oit  .  » 

during  the  war  for  the  quartermaster's  department  below  the  nobles ;  and  below  t  i       i 

AHer  the  war  it  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,-  slaves.     Core«n  serfdcnn  is  pnu        \j^         i 

000.  and  enriched  with  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  but  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  whet     r  t^       b« 

works  of  art  in  America.     In  1847  he  presented  Oak  government  property,  is  a  d         m       — i. 

Hill  Cemetery  to  Georgetown,  and  in  1870  founded  the  mon  people  nave  bat  few  oouuuj 

Louise  Home,  for  inaigent  gentle-women  of  tender  or  private,  hardly  exists:   a  venue 

rearing.     He  died  at  Washington,  Feb.  24,  1888.    ^  private  vengeance,  eveiywnere  prevk         j 

COREA,  called  Cho-sen  or  Tsio-sen  C'  morning  of  the  country  are  wr^ohed  and  di         IL      i 

calm'')  in  the  native  language,  consists  tions.    The  svstem  of  goyemmeiit  m 

*      '  '     '"'  "  '^      There  are  at  least  tw" 

foiu^,  the  conservatiTe  oi  .  hi 

„._  _.     .  _.   _  s  .-4     .  Intemperance  in  the      t  — 

kingdom  are  lined  by  countless  islands  drinks  is  Yerv  oommon.^    Spirits  as  t       ■■  -- 

— the  Corean  arehipelago,  of  whi<m  only  one  ishmd,  manufactorea  from  grains,  socli  as  :      l 

Quelpaert,  is  large  or  noteworthy.    The  N.  E.  horn  barley.    People  who  can  affioid  ^*^  j 

01  the  Yellow  Sea  is  known  to  geographers  as  the  poultiy,  fish,  venison,  game,  dog*s  Awa 

Gulf  of  Gorea.    The  S.  W.  entranceot  the  Sea  of  badly  and  even  filthily  cooked,  tat 

Japan  is  called  the  Corea  Struts.    The  name  Cores  except  in  over-feedmg,   for   as  a 

was  formerly  official    It  originally  belonged  to  a  now  are  grosslv  gluttonous  and  are  not 

extinct  minor  state  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula,  habits.    Sumptoaiy  laws,  and  old  <  j 

.  and  from  the  eleventh  till  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.,  the  force  of  laws,  regulate  many  Oi  y 

it  designated  the  whole  country.    The  name  comes  to  life.    Among  the  Corean  virtoes  ait>      spa       r.  j 

us  from  the  Japanese,  through  the  Portuguese.    The  ness  to  the  poor  and  to  ndghbors,  TefVk>^^df^ 

area  of  the  kingdom  is  about  that  of  the  State  of  and  for  the  aged,  valor  in  war,  and  lore 
Minnesota.    The  Corean  coast-line  is  said  to  measure       Rec&U  Butoiy.-^In  1876  Japan,  i 

1740  miles.     In  the  main,  the  eight  provinces  (dd)  of  many  centuries  daimed  doierainty  ove& 

Corea  correspond  ))retty  closely  to  the  principal  nver  tarily  relinquished  her  claim,  and:  .  < 

basins  of  the  country.  independent    The  old  Chinese  s  ] 

The  climate  of  Corea  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  At-  continued.    The  Corean  port  of   v  (ot 

lantic  coast  of  the  United  States  in  corresponding  was  opened  toJapanese  trade  in  1877:       bOfC 

latitudes.     Among  wild  animals,  besides  numerous  Wonsan)  in  1880,  and  later  in  the  3?     r  k 

tigers,  boars,  and  Dears,  monkeys  are  found  in  large  or  In-chiun.     In  1880  the  Ameri         Jcki 

numbers,  and  alligators  are  not  unknown.     The  height  feldt  made  two  inefiect        i  »      Um 

of  the  mountains  modifies  the  climate,  which  appears  treaty.     He  finally  saooe«uj      <      lAmj  7,  a 

to  be  more  rainy  and  much  less  mild  than  that  of  the  incredible  difficnlly,  in  obCaiuiOn  m  treatv  oi 

neighboring  empire  of  Japan.    As  in  Japan  and  China,  tain  ports  to  American  oommen         ]      *1 

southern  forms,  both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  pre-  greatly  assisted  by  the  Chinese  &&«  b^ 

vail,  reaching  latitudes  much  colder  than  might  be  a  month  the  English,  Frenoh,  i 

looked  for  firom  comparison  with  the  flora  and  fauna  lowed  the  American  example,  i 

of  other  parte  of  the  world.  treaties.    These  treaties  were^nol  «     1 1    

The  people  of  Corea  are  of  composite  origin.     There  Corean  conservativeSi    An  i  ■         i  ftl 

is  probably  a  large  Aino  or  Ghiliack  element  among  which  the  queen,  the  heir-avi  ,  i      .  i 

the  common  people.     The  language,  in  ite  radical  ele-  ministers  of  Corea  were  moi     i«     .  i 

mente,  is  decidedly  akin  to  the  Japanese,  but  it  is  Japanese  were  driven  from         oi  .     a  < 

much  less  eujphonious.     Dravidian  affinities,  as  well  as  invasion  soon  put  down  the  Lm     t^  < 

likenesses  with  the  monosyllabic  lan^ages  of  Indo-  the  Corean  government  to  nuM^o :        r, 

China  (themselves  presenting  surprismg  likenesses  to  Chinese  army  entered  Go  m  ,      ma  i 

Dravidian  speech),  are  easuy  traced.     The  Chinese  maintaining  Chinese  snpii         f.     j       vi     f 

elemente  in  the  Corean  are  also  very  copious,  being  was  the  Tai-wen  Kun,  oi  »«< 

probably  in  part  the  common  inheritance  of  tne  two  The  Chinese  rescued  this  maii  Am«       « 

nations ;  but  in  a  large  degree  the  Chinese  has  been  took  him  over  to  China.     In  1883  vi  m 

directly  engrailed  upon  tlic  Corean  stock,  since  in  of  the  blood,  with  other  hii  b  k  v 

Corea   the  Chinese  has   always  been  the  principal  to -the  United  States,  in  w  , 
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for  several  months.    More  recently  the  King  has  sent  ered  ''Grand  Junction/*  forty  miles  to  the  west,  where 


vw«.  |/iai;c  iu  i^t;uui.  lue  capiuu,  in  looo,  iQciieu  oy  a  town  is  enciosea  oetween  two  creeps,  ana  tne  nages 
Chinese  report  that  American  missionaries  kidnapped  beyond  forming  an  irregular  cinctm^  of  about  15  mi^ 
Corean  children,  and  boiled  them  down  to  obtain  a  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  mounted  with  guns.  The 


Yet  in  the  Royal  College  of  Corea,  and  in  the  hospital  idso  four  divisions:  and  Pope,  who  came  up  fix)m  Island 
and  medical  school,  both  under  American  direction.   No.  10  and  New  Madrid,  to  take  part  on  the  left,  had 


the  Western  sciences  and  literature  are  taught.  Under  25,000  men.  The  latter  general  sent  a  detachment  of 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Denny,  the  American  adviser  of  one  division  under  Gen.  Paine  to  Farmington.  which 
the  King,  Corea  has  shaken  off  the  old  Chinese  con-  was  held  by  a  force  of  4500  men  under  Gen.  Marma- 
trol  and  entered  on  an  independent  career.  The  popu-  duke.  This  force  did  not  wait  for  the  Federal  at- 
lation  is  estimated  to  be  10,518,837.  tack,  but  with  hardly  a  show  of  resistance  retired 

CORINTH,  the  county-seat  of  Alcorn  co..  Miss.,  rapidly  into  the  inner  defences  of  Corinth,  May  9. 
is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles-  B^uregard  at  once  sent  a  force  of  20,000  men  on  this 
ton  Railroad  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rdilroad,  day  to  recover  Farmington.  Pope*s  advancal  bri^^e 
93  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Memphis.  It  has  a  court-  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Van  Dom  in  ftont-  and 
hoQse,^  a  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers  and  2  monthlv  Price  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  flank, 
magazines,  7  ohurches,  2  seminaries,  and  some  schools  but  failed  to  appear.  However,  Pope  was  driven  out/ 
lor  oqlored  children.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  and  the  Confederates  again  occupied  Farmington^' 
War  in  1861  it  was  a  growing  village,  and  in  the  The  first  vigorous  and  effective  movement  of  the  Fed-[ 
next  vear  became  noted  as  the  scene  nrst  of  a  siege,  eral  troops  was  made  from  their  right  by  Gten,  WJ 
•nd  afterwards  of  a  battle.  It  was  then  reduced  almost  T.  Sherman  on  Russell's  house,  which  stood  upon  an 
to  a  waste,  but  has  since  recovered,  and  is  a  railroad  elevation  about  a  mile  from  the  intrenchments.  This 
town  of  some  importance.     Population,  2109.  was  taken  by  a  force  under  Gtens.  Denver  and  M.  L. 

I.  The  Siege  of  Corinth. — ^Aficr  the  severe  battle  Smith,  and  strongly  fortified.  The  main  line  of  Hal« 
of  Pittsburg  Landinsj  April  6  and  7,  1862,  Gen.  leek,  concentric  with  the  enemy's  works,  was  about 
Seauregard,  commanding  the  Confederate  army,  re-  three  miles  distant  The  railroads  had  been  cut  in 
treated  to  Corinth,  the  strategic  point,  in  defence  of  rear  of  Corinth  at  Purdy  and  Glendale.  On  May 
which  the  battle  had  been  fought  He  summoned  27  Col  W.  L.  Elliot  was  sent  with  two  regiments  ofi 
reinfoicements  from  every  direction,  and  seemed  ready  cavaky  to  destroy  the  railroad  east  of  luka,  which  ha 
to  defend  Corinth  to  the  last  extremity.  He  had  of  did  effectivelv.  Everything  was  now  ready  for  a  gen-j 
effective  troops  between  ^,000  and  60,000.  Gen.  eral  assault  by  the  Federal  army.  On  May  28,  three 
Halleck  left  St  Louis  to  assume  command  of  the  Fed-  strong  reconnoitring  columns,  one  horn  each  of  the 
eral  urmy  in  the  field  April  9,  and  reached  Pittsburg  three  erand  divisions,  were  pushed  towards  the  town ; 
Landing  on  the  11th,  bringing  with  him  large  rein-  and  Snerman,  from  nis  point  of  vantage,  moved  for- 
Ibroements.  Of  his  army,  a  httle  more  than  100,000  ward  and  captured  a  house  onlv  one  thousand  yards 
fltiong.  the  left  wing  was  under  the  command  of  from  the  intrenchments.  On  May  30  Pope  opened 
Mig.-&en.  John  Pope;  the  right  under  M^j.-Gen.  with  his  batteries,  but  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
Oeorge  H.  Thomas,  and  the  centre  under  M^.-  enemy  was  evacuating  the  town.  Indeed.  Beauregard 
Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell.  Maj.  -Gen.  McClemand  had  issued  orders  of  evacuation  on  the  20tn,  and  evenr- 
oommanded  the  reserve.  Gen.  Grant,  by  title  second  thin^  had  been  ready  to  begin  the  retreat  on  the  26th. 
in  oommand,  seems  to  have  fallen  under  Halleck' s  dis-  But  it  was  postponed  until  June  1,  on  the  morning  of 
pleasure,  and  having;  no  command  of  troops,  had  which  day  smoke  and  flames  announced  to  the  Federal 
also  but  little  voice  m  council.  He  had,  however,  army  that  the  town  was  abandoned.  Beauregard  was 
just  before  Halleck' s  arrival,  sent  an  expedition  up  in  full  retreat ;  the  Federal  troops  marched  in  without 
the  Tennessee  to  Eastport  to  destrov  the  railroad  apparent  gain :  but  it  was  in  reality,  however  saga- 
Inridge  over  Big  Bear  Creek,  east  of  luka,  and  cut  off  ciously  planned,  a  Confederate  disaster.  By  the  mm 
communication  in  that  direction  with  Kichmond.  of  Corinth,  the  second  great  line  in  the  South-west 

Halleck  advanced  upon  Corinth  with  great  caution,  was  broken,  and  the  Confederates  were  thrown  back 
Though  the  weather  was  excellent,  the  roads  good,  and  upon  the  third  and  last  through  Vicksbur^ff,  Jackson, 
a  vigorous  pursuit  ending  in  a  prompt  and  vigorous  Meridian,  and  Selma.  Beauregard  fell  oack  upon 
attack  might  have  at  once  deHtroyed  the  Confederate  Tuoelo,  and  Halleck  did  not  Ions  pursue  him. 
army,  six  weeks  were  consumed  in  marching  fifteen  On  August  11  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington  to 
milea  The  rupture  of  the  first  strategic  line,  running  the  command  of  the  entire  army.  Pope  was  promoted 
through  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green,  by  the  fall  of  to  the  command  of  the  new  Army  of  Virginia ;  Buell 
Fort  DonelsoiK  had  thrown  the  Confederates  upon  a  was  put  in  march  towards  Chattanooga ;  Gen.  Grant 
geoond  line,  of  which  Corinth  was  a  vital  point,  and  was  restored  to  the  District  of  West  Tennessee^  with  his 
the  capture  or  forced  evacuation  of  Corinth  would  cut  headquarters  at  Memphis ;  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi 
this  new  line  from  east  to  west,  and  force  them  upon  was  confided  to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  but  Grant  was  now 
a  third  running  from  Vicksburg  to  Mobile.  The  to-  to  defend  with  greatly  diminished  numbers — four  divis- 
pOgraphy  of  Cbrinth  greatly  favored  its  dcfenoe  ;  and  ions  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  Army  of  the 
uie  nineteen  miles  of  distance  from  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee — ^the  new  strategic  line  of  railroads  which 
flp  cautiously  traversed,  gave  the  Confederates  ample  the  Confederates  had  lost,  from  Memphis  to  luka. 
tbne  to  avul  themselves  of  these  advantages.     It  cov-    He  was  in  person  eight  weeks  at  Connth  watohing 
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Van  Dora  and  Prioo.    On  the  other  side  Beauregard   retreat,  were  purBoed  manm  the ^  _^ 

waa  relieved  of  his  command  by  Braa^.  «>y  «}  mfantry  force,  and  sixty  Iw  osTiIrr,— wl  vm 

The  link  between  this  siege  and  the  battle  of  Corinth  struck  m  the  flank  and  scattered  by  Haribat  nd  Oii 
is  found  in  the  compUcaJbed  movements  around  the  Never,  after  such  valorous  attacks,  had  then  bna  t 
town  of  luka.  Grant,  who  was  watching  the  Confed-  JQore  signal  disoomfitnre  and  miiMnu  letnat  TW 
erate  forces  concentrating  to  attack  him,  learaed  that  tonf(^erate  loss  in  this  battle  wms  1423  UDed,  5O00 
Price  had  come  from  the  south  to  cross  the  Memphis  wounded,  2225  prisoners,  14  coIofb,  mnd  2  guns.  Tk 
and  Charleston  Raiht)ad  at  or  near  luka,  21  miles  Federal  army  kwt  315  kiDed,  1812  woimMl,  and  St 
east  of  Corinth :  that  he  would  make  a  feint  to  rein-   pnsonera,  ^  ftl.  c.) 

force  Bragg  ana  to  follow  Buell,  then  marching  upon  CORK  is  the  bark  of  the  matmed  ooik-OikCQkv- 
Nashville,  and  would  try  to  lure  Grant  out  of  Connth  ^^^^  .  ^.  cms  suberY  tax  evergreen  oak,  wliidi  gron 
or  attack  him  there.  Col  Murphy,  who  occupied  ^^  '^'  pnncipally  in  the  sooth  of  Franoe,  Algoii, 
luka  with  a  small  garrison,  evacuated  the  town  with  ^^  ^p  402  Spain,  Portu«;aL  and  in  INuemnj.  Tk 
such  haste  as  to  interfere  with  Grant*s  plans.  It  was  Edjn.  'ed.).  tree  is  barked  for  obtaining  the  eoamcr 
now  necessary  for  him  to  move  a  larger  force  on  luka  dal  produoL  oori^  when  the  tree  is  aboaft 

and  beat  Price,  and  then  return  rapidly  to  Corinth  twenty-five  jears  old ;  ror  although  it  aheds  its  kik 
and  beat  Van  Dom's  detEu;hment,  which  was  four  days'  naturally  prior  to  this  age,  the  product  thus  obtned 
march  distant  from  Price.  He  sent  Rosecrans  with  has  no  oommeirial  value.  YThere  the  tree  is  iais- 
9000  men  by  way  of  Rienzi  to  luka  to  attack  Price  nous  to  the  soil  the  inhabitanta  nae  oork  eztenflfd^w 
from  the  south,  and  Ord  with  8000  by^  way  of  Bums-  niany  and  varied  porpoeesw  Ulna  in  Spain,  bedufai* 
ville  to  make  a  similar  demonstration  irom  the  nortL  kitcnen-pails^  pillows,  eta,  have  been  made  out  of  it;h 
The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  commu-  Morocco,  druudng  vessels,  nlatea,  tnba,  and  ham 
nicating  orders  caused  the  combined  attack  to  fail  conduits;  in  Portugal,  roon  for  honaea,  fim^  ftr 
Price  attacked  Erosecrans  vigorously,  and  was  then  able  gimien-walls,  and  fences  for  poalti:^-yardsL  The  ^ief 
to  retreat  in  good  order  and  join  Van  Dom  to  take  objection  to  using  the  wood  is  that  it  warparar  6147* 
part  in  the  new  assault  upon  Grant  at  Corinth.  and  cannot  be  obtained  of  soffici^it  kogth  nr  mH 

II.  Tfie  Battle  of  Corinth. — Upon  the  retreat  of  purposes.  It  is  used  for  piles  and  in  ahip4NiiMiiv  iv 
Price  from  luka  Grant  made  ready  to  receive  their  curved  pieces,  which  are  kept  onderimter,  andistki 
attack.  He  went  to  Jackson  for  a  short  time,  leaving  fastened  with  copper  bolts,"  as  iron  bolta  oannot  be  ved 
Rosecrans  in  command  at  Corinth  with  about  20,000  on  account  of  the  tannin  in  the  wood.  The  wood  ii 
men.  Thev  (K)m prised  Hamilton's  division  of  two  reddish-brown,  and  has  a  denaity  ^en  diyof  fim 
brigades;  Davies'  of  two;  Stanley's  command  of  nine  0.787  to  1.560. 

regiments,  and  a  brigade  under  McArthur  *  with  these  The  cork  tree  requires  a  warm  dimate.  jst  it  is  final 
were  ten  batteries.  jVIcPherson  also  joined  Kosecrans  in  Spain  at  an  altitude  of  1600  feet,  and  in  Algeria  M 
with  a  brigade  before  the  attack.  The  large  scale  upon  3200  feet  The  lowest  average  annual  tempeiatan  M 
which  the  defences  of  the  town  had  been  constructed  which  it  flourishes  is  about  60^  Fahr.  It  grows  beS 
hy  Beauregard  Was  now  ^eatly  reduced  to  suit  the  di-  on  siliceous  soils,  and  on  dopes  where  it  I*—  abmidsaee 
minished  numbers  of  tne  garrison.  Captain  T.  E.  of  li^ht  and  free  circulation  of  air.  Its  Uoasoan  ta- 
Prime,  of  the  Engineers,  laid  out  an  inner  line  of  in-  pear  m  April  or  May,  and  the  firoit  ripens  in  the  n- 
trenchments  with  batteries  onthe  north  front,  enfilading  lowing  autumn,  though  on  some  treea  the  aeons  ft- 
the  Bolivar  and  Chewalla  roads,  and  also  making  a  good  main  till  December  or  January.  In  plantatioas  enk 
cross-fire.  Rcconnoissances  in  force  were  sent  out  for  trees  continue  to  grow  and  be  of  servioe  for  their  bsk 
some  miles,  but  were  soon  fighting  in  retreat  On  Oct.  for  two  hundred  years,  though  some  anthoriciai  adfw 
3,  Van  Dom  came  up  the  Chewalla  road,  driving  the  that  trees  150  years  old  be  cat  down  to  make  rooai  fiv 
Federals  with  ^reat  impetuosity,  and  ranged  in  the  cen<  young  ones.  The  tree^  variea  greatly  in  wot,  Ii 
tre.  Price  takmg  post  opposite  the  Federal  right,  and  Spain  it  attains  a  maximum  heurht  of  (SO  ftet,  At 
LoveU  opposite  the  left.  The  entire  number  of  men  trunk  having  a  girth  of  10  or  12  feet.  In  Algeria  il 
was  28,000.  Finding  an  interval  between  McArthur  reaches  a  height  of  65  feet^  the  tinmk  meaaoring  ftoB 
and  Da  vies,  the  enemy  pushed  in,  causing  the  latter  11  to  16}  feet  in  circmmfereDoe. 
general  to  fall  back  a  thousand  yards.  So  satisfied  waa  *  It  has  only  been  within  d^e  preeoit  oentniy,  and  ia- 
Van  Dom  with  this  day's  work  that  he  sent  despatches  deed  since  1850,  that  the  importanoe  of  the  eoik  any 
to  his  superiors  announcing  a  complete  victory.  has  been  appreciated  in  Spain ;  bat  now  it  la  in  sobs 

The  next  morning,  just  before  day,  the  enemy  at-  provinces  reckoned  one  of  their  chief  aouieea  of  wealth 
tacked  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  fighting  was  des-  It  is  now  valued  at  eleven  timea  its  prioe  in  1790L  Ai 
perate.  The  columns  of  Price,  Lovell,  and  V  an  Dom  the  demand  for  stoppers  increasea  da^y,  the  eoik  pka- 
were  led  by  Villepipie,  Rust,  Maury,  and  Hubert,    tations  rise  steadily  m  value. 


Bolivar  road,  although  it  was  swept  hy  the  guns  from  cut  close  to  the  branches.    These  eats  aie  feDowed  \tg 

the  town.     It  is  st\'led  by  the  Confederate  historian  others  equally  deep,  made  lonjritndinaUjr,  and  diriibg 

Pollard  as  ' '  rash  and  magnificent. ' '   Their  impetuosity  the  bark  into  broad  planks.    Tne  tree  ia  then  left ;  tht 

carried  a  portion  of  the  attacking  party  into  the  town,  sap  has  been  stopped  from  oiroolation ;  the  haik'  be- 


but  the  fire  oi*  inner  batteries  drove  them  out  again,  ^ns  to  dry  and  to  curi  outward,  and  ahorthr  eadi  stab 

A  similar  attack  was  made  on  the  lefl  centre  by  van  is  peeled  off  by  hand.    The  tree  is  not  nUed  by dn 

Dom  ;  the  cohunn  was  driven  back,  came  forward,  process,  which  may  be  repeated  eveiy  ten  yean,  or  k 

waa  hurled  back  again  and  again,  until  at  last,  under  some  places  every  seven  years.  There  an  two  method 

the  concentrated  fire  of  double-shotted  guns,  they  gave  of  preparing  the  baric  ror  the  mrfcet.     'Rf  the  ink 

wajt^  to  return  no  more.    They  be^an  a  most  disastrous  method,  the  tables^  as  the  broad  atripa  of  baik  an 
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called,  are  Leaped  one  upon  another,  their  concave  To  taper  the  corks  they  are  fed  by  hand  in  a  horiiontal 

aides  downward,  in  deep  trenches,  and  being  plentiftdly  position  down  an  inclined  trough  to  a  plunger,  which  oper- 

moistened  are   pressed   beneati  huge  fowlders  tiU  *^  vertically,  and  bnngs  the  cork  up  and  awinst  the  flat 

^oroughly  flattened  out.    They  are  j^en  dried  care-  fe^^  ^^u^Tot  ^^^^^^^^^ 

fTiUy  betore  large  fares,   bemg  turned  constantly  till  is  now  traversed  over  the  top  of  the  revolving  cork,  cutting 

amte  dry  and  perfectly  flat,  when  thev  are  ready  for  it  taper  and  of  the  requisite  diameter  from  end  to  end  at 

lie  market    By  the  second  method  the  damp  press-  one  cut. 

nre  in  the  pits  is  dispensed  with,  the  tables  being  ^.n  ingenious  cork-cutting  machine  is  also  that  of  M.  A. 

simply  laid  with  their  convex  sides  toward  the  fire,  and  ^^'^.   ^he  sheet  of  cork  is  first  cut  into  square  blanks 

ani^Zji  *rx  *<^**»«;««  ««♦;!  ♦v.«;»  «,«•«  :«  i^«*  ««^  i.v»««  v^  approximating  the  finished  cork  in  size.    These  are  fed 

suffered  to  remain  until  their  warp  is  lost  and  they  be-  ^^^    ^„^  ^^\  ^i       ^e^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^     a„d  descend 

come  flat.  The  bark  is  inspected  and  assorted  accord-  „pon  a  table,  where  they  are  met  by  a  clarap,  which  grasps 
ing  to  size  and  quahty.  The  infenor  portion,  after  them  and  pushes  them  forward  between  spindles,  the  under 
the  crust  is  bumea  off,  is  sold  mostly  for  floats,  whence  one  of  which  is  spiked  and  the  upper  one  toothed.  While 
it  receives  the  name  of  fishing-cork.  The  nrst  and  held  in  these  the  cork  is  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis  against 
sometimes  the  second  coats  of  corks  are  useless  for  a  synftly  moving  hand-saw  blade  about  two  inches  in  width, 
makinff  stonners  ^^'"  blade  is  constantly  in  motion,  and  in  order  to  keep  it 

Tki^  k^4.*i.i:  «,^«i;*u-  r.f  ^-L-  «««  «—♦  k«:i^  ^^A  sharp  a  horizontal  grindstone  is  provided.  The  stone  is 
The  better  qualities  of  cork  are  first  boUed  and  actuated  at  intervals  by  a  cam-wheJl,  driven  by  a  worm  and 
Bonped,  and  then  blackened  over  a  coal  fare,  the  object  pinion  from  the  main  shaft,  so  that  at  every  revolution  of 
bdng  to  make  the  surface  smoother  and  to  conceal  the  latter  the  grindstone  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
flaws.  After  being  forwarded  to  the  warehouse  the  blade  and  rotated  for  a  few  seconds. 
largest  slabs  are  cut  into  ifieces  of  about  3}  feet  in  The  cuttings  from  the  different  machines  are  utilized  in 
length,  18  inches  in  width,  and  ranging  from  i  inch  to  **>«  manufacture  of  eork^board  by  being  ground  and  inoor- 

3  mchM  in  thickness ;  for  exportation  the  cork  is  next  ^^f^  '"^  paper  pulp  in  mixing  machines,  and  with  pw- 
V  Au\/u«>  ii«  w*^-.  .j-««  ,    V    ^^py/  u»t;A^M  V  «  ^/^/«l^lo  m^a      ^  j  presscs.    Thc  matcHal  is  highly  elastic,  very  light, 

dned  apd  packed  into  bales  of  150  pounds  each.  ^^^  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and%ound.    OtLer  ises*^for 

In  the  Umted  states  alter  the  cork  is  received  at  oork-cuttings  are  indicated  in  the  Eneyclop<Bdia  Britannie<h 

tlie  &ctoi7  it  is  again  assorted,  and  then  thoroughly  (a.  f.  h.) 

Steamed  in  a  chest  designed  for  the  purpose  :  the  lat-  CORLISS,  Oiobge  H.,  a  mechanical  engineer  and 

ter  prooeffl  softemng  the  cork  and  rendenng  it  easy  to  manufacturer,  was  bom  m  Easton,  Washmgton  oo., 

out     Corks  are  made  by  hand  and  by  machinery.     If  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1817.    He  completed  his  education  at 

made  by  hand  the  cork-cutter  uses  a  knife,  which  has  mi  academy  m  Caatleton,  Vt     His  inventive  genius 

a  yenr  thin  and  sharp  blade  about  six  inches  long,  first  mani&ted  itself  in  constructing  a  machine  for 

This  blade  is  tapering  toward  the  point,  which  is  trun-  sewing  boots,  shoes,  and  heavy  leatlier,  but  up  to  the 

eated.    It  is  constantly  whetted  upon  the  board  from  age  of  twenty-four  he  never  had  seen  the  inside  of  a 

which  rises  the  stake  on  which  the  cork  rests  during  machine-shop,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  sewing- 

eattinf  . .  The  cork  is  made  in  a  tapering  form  by  two  machine,  had  he  ever  exhibited  any  marked  inclination 

aemi-cucular  cuts.  for  invention.    In  1844  he  took  up  his  residence  in 

One  of  the  most  improved  machines  for  cork-cutting  is  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  soon  after  associated  himself 

the  Armstrong  machine:  The  cork-slab  is  passed  from  the  iq  business  with  John  Barstow  and  Edwin  J.  Nightin- 

bjJe  upon  an  iron  toble  which  is  secured  by  lugs  to  a  w^^^  gale  under  the  name  of  Corliss,  Nightin^e  &  Co., 

S?^l   ^^^^^""^  'i'/**1I!  ^'^•i^f 'Jk*  a  wooden  guide  or  f     ^i^    manufacture  of  steam-eigin^     It  was  heri 
cmnge,  which  regulates  the  width  of  the  strips  into  which  It   *^'*   »*"« /"""^^o^''^^"  "*  di/o«*i*-^ujs«*«>.      aw  tioo^m.^ 

&  to  be  cut  by  moving  it  up  to  a  circular  steel  blade,  which  ^^^  ^^  D««an  the  development  of  his  inventions  of  mij 

i«Tolvee  like  a  circular  saw  but  has  a  sharp  edge  and  the  provements  m  steam-engmes,  and  in  1848  he  completed 

bevel  all  on  the  outside  so  that  the  cork  cannot  jam.    The  and  successfully  set  in  operation  an  engine  which  em- 

oork-etripe  thus  obtained  pass  next  to  the  cork-cuttiog  ma-  bodied  the  essential  features  of  what  is*  known  the 

chine  proper,  which  has  a  hollow  spindle  driven  by  a  pulley  world  over  as  the   "Corliss   engine."      During  the 

fixed  at  about  the  middle  of  its  length.    This  smndle  is  g^me  year  the  present  works  of  the  Corliss  Steam- 

SS?ln;?n'r;;^o&a?d^s"n^^^  eW^G^^^^^      in  Providence    were^mmenced. 

polley?  On  the  right-hand  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  flange,  I^^ey  have  a  capacity  for  employing  1000  men— a 

which  runs  in  the  groove  of  a  lever  by  which  the  end-mo-  statement,  however,  which  tails  to  show  toe  magm- 

tion  of  the  spindle  is  controlled.    At  the  other  end  of  the  tude  of  the  establishment,  so  effective  are  the  labor* 

spindle  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  cutter  of  fine  steel,  with  a  saving  appliances  introduced,  most  of  which  were  de- 

cotting  edge  at  its  end  produced  by  bevelling  ofl' the  ouUide.  vised  by  Mr.  Corliss  himselfc     His  letters  patent  for 

IJrough  the  hollow  spindle,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  improvements  in  steam-engines  were  granted  March 

of  the  cutter,  runs  a  fixed  rod  held  by  a  set  screw.    Oppo*  in    1849 

site  the  cutter-edge  is  a  tail-block,  the  upper  part  of  which       ^J"  .      «.,•  ^  itr     n«  i:—  i.«-  ^^a^,^a  *i.^  ^^jla 

is  made  of  hard  wood.    A  gauge-bracket  lifastened  in  front  ^  ^he  gr^t  service  Mr.  Corhss  has  rendered  the  worid 

of  this  block  by  means  of  a  screw  and  nut,  and  the  whole  through  his  inventions  is  recojgnized  by  the  awarda 

of  the  block  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw-handle.    The  made  to  him  bv  the  high^t  scientific  authonties.     In 

operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows :  the  operator  places  1867,  at  the  Paris  Exnibition,  he  carried  away  the 

a  atrip  of  cork  with  his  left  hand  upon  the  gauge-brackef  in  highest  competitive  prize,  although  there  were  in  com* 

front  of  the  Uil-block,  then  with  his  right  hand  pulls  to-  petition  more  than  one  hundred  engines.   The  late  Mr 

ward  him  the  lever  which  controls  the  end-motion  of  tlie  J    g^^t  RusseU,  the  distinguish^  English  engineer, 

bollow-spindle :  the  revolving  cutter  is  thereby  brought  up  ^u^  »»..«  «««  ^i:>\k» 'D«:4.:.k?»yv*»»«:<«.:rvJi«a  ♦-,>  f^i'o  ^^ir 

against  the  cork-strip  and  forced  through  it.   ^The  operator  Z^.J^  one  of  the  Bntish  commissioners  to  this  ex- 

Sen  moves  the  right-hand  lever  back  again,  and  the  re-  hibition,  in  his  official  report  thus  speaks  of  the  Corhss 

volving  spindle  withdraws  the  cutter  carrying  the  cut  cork  engine :      The  American  engine  of  Coriiss  eveiywhcra 

in  its  bore.    As  soon  as  the  fixed  rod  inside  of  the  hollow-  tells  of  wise  forethought,  judicious  proportion,  sound 

spindle  before  mentioned  meets  the  cork  it  pushes  it  out  execution,  and  exquisite  contrivance.''     In  1870  the 

and  the  cork  drops.    The  machine  has  a  capacity  of  250  Rumford  medals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 

jrojs  per  day,  and  when  once  set  the  operator  has  merely  to  ^^d  Sciences  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Coriiss ;  in  present- 

^^Lu^lttV^J^^^u^l^^^^^  tl  15^  ^tich  Dr.  Asa  Gray  said  that  " no  invention  since 

righfhTnd      ^         ^  backward  with  the  ^^^.^  ^j^^  ^^  ^  enhanced  the  efficiency  of  the  steam* 
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engine  as  this  for  wluch  the  Romford  medal  is  now  pre-  green  as  a  role — a  color  rarely  leen  in  the  eyea  of 

sented."    In  1873  the  award  of  the  grand  diploma  of  birds.    Cormorants  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 

honor  from  the  Vienna  Exhibition  was  a  aistinction  and  though  found  on  various  inland  waters  and  alons 

exoeptionaUy  noteworthy,  from  the  &ct  that  Mr.  Corliss  low  shores,  they  more  particularly  haunt  rock-bound 

had  sent  neither  engine  nor  machinery  there,  nor  had  coasts,  where  thev  conffre{;ate  in  the  breeding  season 

he  any  one  to  represent  him.    Foreign  builders  had  in  countless  numbers^  Iciymg  their  oggs  in  mae  bulky 

sent  engines  claimed  to  be  built  on  tiis  system,  and  nests  on  the  ledges  or  chffs,  or  even  on  the  bare  rock ; 

placed  his  name  on  their  productions.     Hence  the  the  filthiness  of  their  rookeries  is  simplv  indesoribable. 

jurorsawarded  to  Mr.  Corliss  *' the  diploma  of  honor"  The  oggs  are  generally  two  in  numDer,  sometimes 

as  *'  a  particular  distinction  for  eminent  merits  in  the  8in«;le  or  triple,  narrow  and  elongate,  thickly  oovered 

domain  of  sdence,  its  application  to  the  education  of  with  a  white  chalky  incrustation,  oeneath  which  is  the 

the  people,  and  its  conducement  to  the  advancement  pale  greenish  shell  proper.    The  jouof  are  hatched 

of  tne  mtellectual,  moral,  and  material  welfare  of  naked  and  hdpleas^  requiring  to  be  assiduously^  nour- 

man.''     In  1879  the  Institute  of  France  bestowed  ished  for  a  long  penod ;  they  are  fed  l^  rmrgitation 

upon  Mr.  Corliss  the  Montyon  prize,  which  in  the  of  the  maoeratea  contents  of  the  parents   stomachs 

CHd  World  is  the  highest  honor  known  for  mechanical  into  iheir  open  mouths. 

achievements.  In  1872.  Mr.  Corliss,  under  an  act  of  There  are  about  twenty-five  species,  seven  or  eight 
Congress  providing  for  tne  celebration  of  the  one  hun-  of  which  inhabit  North  America.  1.  The  Common 
dredth  anniversary  of  American  independence,  was  ap-  Cormorant  {P.  carbo\  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  the 
pointed  a  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Rhoae  Ldand  sune  as  that  of  Europe.  This  is  one  of  the  laiigest, 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  with  14  tail  fei^ers,  ^d  the  throat-pouch  heart- 
chosen  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  seven  who  shaped ;  tiie  length  is  about  3  feet,  the  wing  12  or  14 
were  entrusted  with  the  preliminaiy  work.  The  great  inches,  the  tail  6  or  7.  The  plumage  is  glossy  green- 
engine  famished  by  Mr.  Coriiss  for  this  exhibition  in-  ish-blftok,  the  feathers  of  the  back  oronzed  grav  with 
cruised  his  already  worid-wide  fame.  The  cost  of  this  blade  edging ;  ihe  gular  sac  ^^ow,  white  bordered ; 
undertaking  exceeded  $100,000.  Prof.  Radinger  of  there  is  a  small  occipital  or^it,  a  white  flank-patch, 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vienna,  pronounc^  this  and  numerous  thready  white  pnmies  on  the  head  and 
eneine  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  day.  neck  in  the  breeding  season,  xhis  breeds  in  Labrador 
This  engine  has  been  transferred  to  the  town  of  and  Newfoundland,  migrating  south  in  wmter  to  the 
Pullman,  near  Chicago,  where  it  furnishes  the  motive-  Middle  State&  2.  A  spedes  of  the  widest  distribu- 
power  for  the  extensive  works  of  the  Pullman  Car  tion,  both  coastwise  and  m  the  interior,  is  the  Double- 
Company.  The  latest  efforts  of  Mr.  Corliss  were  Crested  Cormorant  {P.  dUophMi).  It  is  neariy  the 
directed  to  the  adaptation  of  his  engine  to  the  pumping  size  of  the  last,  and  of  similar  colors ;  but  ihe  J^ilar 
machinery  of  waterworks,  and  he  achieved  unprec-  sac  is  convex  behind,  and  there  are  only  12  tail-feath- 
edented  practical  results.    The  king  of  the  Belgians  ers.    The  cormorant  so  abundant  in  the  mangrove 


pposed 


Qi^AVni  VT  Span.  ciKsrw)  fnarmo;  Fr.  cormonm),  a  hold  a  like  relation  with  the  stock-form.     3.  The 

^361  Am'  ^""P®  ^^^  web-footcd  water-bu^  of  the  Mexican  Cormorant  (P  MexiamuiY  which  extends 

ed.  (p.  407  o™'  Steganopodes:  family,  PfudfurocoT'  gome  distance  up  the  Mississippi  vall^,  reeemUes  the 

Edin.  cd.).  addoi;  genus,  PJudaarocarax  and  its  sub-  lagt,  but  is  mudi  smaller,  with  lew  convex  gokr 


divisions :  rekted  to  Pelicans,  and  espe-  ©f  an  orange-color,  whitenedged ;  this  is  onhr  about  S 
cially  to  the  Snake  birds  or  Anhingas  {q.  v,).  As  m  feet  long,  and  the  general  plumage  is  intenseqr  hurtxoos 
all  of  the  order  the  feet  are  totipahnate^  all  four  toes  ^th  violet-purple.  The  remainmg  species  idl  have 
being  united  by  ftdl  webbing ;  the  body  is  very  stout ;  the  gukr  sac  heart-shaped  behind,  as  m  P.  earbo^  but 
the  neck  long ;  the  wings  short;  the  tail  krffc,  &n-  only  12  tail-feathers.  4.  In  Brandt's  Cormorant  (P 
shaped,  composed  of  12  or  14  very  stiff  strong  feathers  penieilUUus)  of  the  Padfic  coast  of  the  United  States, 
denuded  to  tneir  bases  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  &e  sac  is  dark  blue,  with  a  fiiwn-colored  gorget  be- 
coverts ;  the  bill  is  about  as  lone  as  the  head,  stout  or  hind  it  The  plumage  is  daik  g^oeey  green,  diannng 
slender,  terete,  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  ^rtemal  n<wtnls  to  violet  or  steel  blue  on  the  head  and  neck,  with  kmg 
are  usually  obliterated  in  adult  Hfe ;  the  gape  d^p,  white  filamentous  feathers  in  a  series  down  each  side 
reaching  below  the  eyes,  which  are  set  m  naked  skin  of  the  necL  This  species  has  the  scale-edged  feathen 
oontinuous  with  the  covering  of  the  bill ;  there  is  a  small  of  the  back  above  noted,  but  in  lees  degree.  Nothing 
naked  throat-pouch,  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  sort  is  seen  in  any  of  the  following  spedes.  5. 
which  attains  such  enormous  size  in  the  pelican.  The  In  the  little  known  Aulas'  Cormorant(P.  penpidl' 
far  backward  position  of  the  legs  compels  the  cormo-  lotus)  of  the  N.  JPaofic  coast,  the  shafts  ofthe  tail- 
rants  to  stand  nearly  upright,  like  loons  or  mh^ ;  feathers  are  said  to  be  white,  and  stntw-ydlow  fik- 
they  are  birds  of  heavy  but  powerful  flight,  and  often  mentous  feathers  are  described  as  springing  from  the 
pursue  their  prey  by  flying  under  water^  like  loona  sides  of  the  neck.  6.  The  Red-  flioed  Connorant  {R 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  of  which  they  de-  hicristatut)  swarms  on  some  of  the  rodnr  islands  in 
vour  enormous  quantities,  their  voradty  being  ^rover-  Bering's  Sea.  In  this  the  feathers  of  therorehead  do 
bial  The  plumage  as  a  rule  is  glossy  black,  with  pe-  not  reach  the  bill,  being  cut  off  by  red  naked  warty 
•uliar  metallic  tints,  and  on  the  back  a  special  arrange-  skin ;  the  base  of  the  under  mandiUe  is  blue ;  there  is 
ment  by  which  each  feather  Yisa  a  distinct  edge  of  color,  a  medium  black  crest  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the 
and  therefore  appears  scale-like ;  but  all  the  species  nape ;  a  white  flank-patch ;  the  ^[eneral  plumage  is 
do  not  present  these  features.  Most  species  develop  ricnly  iridescent,  witnout  distinction  of  Uie  ^rsal 
in  the  oreeding  season  curious  curly  crests,  or  other  feathers.  7.  The  Violet-green  Connorant  (P  vkia- 
filamentous  feathers  on  the  back  or  flanks,  these  ceus)  resembles  the  last,  but  lades  the  peouhar  maik« 
spedal  featherings  being  deciduous.      The  eyes  are  ings  about  the  face ;  it  is  much  smaller^  with  a  veiy 
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bin,  tnd  otherwise  different.    It  inhabits  the  1857,  and  graduated  its  first  dass  in  1858.    It  liad 

pMifio  oOMt  at  large,  breeding  as  far  south  at  least  as  originally  TOen  a  seminary,  founded  in  1852.    The 

die  Fanllone   TiyianHa     Species  of  other  countries,  town  and  ooUc^  are  situated  on  aii  elevation  rising 

voy  diffarent  fiom  any  or  the  foregoing,  must  be  from  a  beautiful  valley,  and  affording  fine  views  in 

piiMml  over.                                                    (e.  o.)  every  direction.    The  good  natural  drainage  and  pure- 

COBNELL,  BZBA  (1807-1874),  the  founder  of  Cor-  ness  of  the  air  afford  oondidons  highly  favorable  to 

ad  Univenity,  was  born  at  Westchester  Land ing.N.Y.,  health.    The  college  has  four  buildmgs,  a)>  of  large 

Jan.  II,  1807.     His  iather,  who  belonged  to  the  Society  size  and  substantiiuly  built    The  chapel  is  a  building 

of  FMeiidB,  having  removed  to  De  Ruytcr,  established  of  fine  architectural  appearance ;  its  auditorium  having 

a  potteiy  and  also  taught  school.    The  son  learned  his  seats  for  fifteen  hundr^  persons,  while  the  firbt  story 

wher'Btnde,  and  eanydisplayed  great  mechanical  abil-  gives  ample  space  for  libraiy^  museum,  and  school 

ilgr.     In  1826  he  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  he  assembly-room.    The  college  is  fairly  supplied  with 

Bade  wodHsardiDg  machines,  and  in  1828  to  Ithaca,  scientific  apparatus  and  hais  a  libraiy  or  9000  vol- 

where  he  was  employed  in  the  machine-shop  of  a  omes,  additions  to  which  are  constantly  made.    There 

eotCon-mOl,  and  afterward  in  a  flour-mill.    For  fifteen  ib  a  good  chemical  laboratoiy,  and  the  students  do 

lean  he  was  partly  employed  in  mill-work  and  partly  much  field-work  in  engineering. 

agrieoltare.    In  1843  he  became  connected  with  the  Four  courses  of  study  are  provided— classical,  phil- 

_.•__!       i«__x-       If  ^i-_  _i_,x_-.  x_i         i_  xi-  ' '   J,  scientific,  and  civil  engineering ;  each  requir- 

same  amount  of  preliminaiy  work  and  being 


pnolical  application  of  the  electric  telegraph,  then  re-  osophical,  scientific,  and' civil  engineering ;  each  requir- 
eendy  invented  Ijy  Pro£  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  devised  ing  the  san  '    ""       "    *  ^      "  ^  *-- 


■ell  aliH  devoted  his  eneigies  to  the  promotion  of  the  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
new  mvention.  He  was  made  assistant  superintendent,  teaching  to  those  students  who  desire  it  Classes  for 
tad  ■nbrtitirted  poles  fbrpipes.  The  line  was  erected  this  purpose  are  formed  in  both  the  preparatoiy  and 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  time  to  report  the  collegiate  department  An  army  officer  has  been 
the  nominations  of  James  K  Polk  and  Henrv  Clay,  detailed  for  several  years  by  the  secretary  of  war  to 
the  conventions  of  both  parties,  Democratic  and  Whi^,  teach  military  drill,  and  the  male  students  have  been 
being  held  in  Baltimore  m  May,  1844.     Yet  even  this  much  benefited  by  the  drill 

WM  BOl  anflUent  to  ensore  the  success  of  the  telegraph.  The  college  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodisi 
and  leading  newspapers  as  well  as  scientific  men  refused  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  supported  by  the  two  oonfer- 
to  eoontenance  the  undertaking.  In  1845,  Mr.  Cornell  ences  occupying  the  northern  i)art  of  Iowa.  It  re- 
iqierintended^ihe  construction  of  the  line  between  Phil-  odved  its  name  fit)m  its  early  friend,  W.  W.  Cornell, 

aided  by  Rev. 

Hamline,  and 

prominent  Methodists.     iSishop  J.  F.  Hunit^ 

and  a  remarkable  foresight  of  its  utility  he  in-  IJLD.,  is  president  of  the  board  or  trustees.    The 

the  profits  of  his  early  labors  in  telegraph  stocks  alumni  of  the  college  number  429.    They  have  a  vig- 

iiwdl  as  in  Western  lands,  and  the  subsequent  rapid  in-  orous  organization,  and  have  sustained  the  chair  of 
cnane  in  value  of  these  investments  gave  him  a  splendid  mathematics  since  1 873.  The  annual  interest  of  their 
fntone.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  endowment  fund  is  now  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaiy  of 
Terk  S^nte  Agricultural  Society,  and  gave  $50,000  for  the  professor.  Rev.  W.  F.  King,  D.D.,  has  been  at 
dw  endowment  of  a  public  libraiy  at  Ithaca,  where  he  the  ncad  of  the  institution  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
leadndL  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  The  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate  department 
in  1864  to  the  State  senate.  Here  his  attention  was  in  1888  was  149,  of  whom  45  were  ladies ;  the  number 
ittnelad  hy  the  grant  of  land  made  to  the  several  in  the  other  departments  272,  making  a  total  of  421. 
Staten  bj  Gonfjran  in  1862  for  the  promotion  of  agri-  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  is  an  institution  of 
oultmnl  education.  New  York  by  the  terms  of  the  act  learning  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  coUege  buildings  stand 
WM  entided  to  990,000  acres,  but  two  institutions  to  on  a  hnl  east  of  the  village,  and  overlook  the  town, 
idiidi  this  KFant  had  been  awarded  proved  unable  to  with  the  hiUs  to  the  south  of  it  and  Cayuga  Lake  to 
eonp^with  the  conditions  attached.  Mr.  Cornell  then  the  north.  In  1862  the  national  government  granted 
coaoeiTed  the  idea  of  a  university  *'  where  any  person  to  the  several  States  public  lands,  the  proceeds  of 
flHi  find  instmction  in  any  study.*'  A  charter  of  in-  which  on  their  sale  should  be  devoted  to  the  establish 
eonontion  was  secured,  and  the  university  established  ment  and  maintenance  of  schools  of  agriculture  and 
at  Ithaca  in  1868  with  an  endowment  of  $500,000,  which  the  mechanic  arts.  Under  this  act  the  share  of  New 
alUrwaids  he  greatly  increased.  Senator  Andrew  D.  York  was  990,000  acres.  Some  of  the  States  distrib- 
Whitei  who  had  given  much  aid  in  carr>nng  out  the  uted  their  portions  among  their  existing  institutions, 
plan  and  aecoring  the  land-grant  from  the  State,  was   and  the  market  was  at  once  flooded  with  the  land-scrip. 


depaitments.    Mr.  Cmiell  undertook  the  management  Cornell  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  who  offered 

oftha  looition  and  enle  of  the  land-scrip  with  such  sue-  to  add  $50<)  (XX)  from  hi»  private  fortune  on  condition 

OMi  as  to  enhance  its  value  greatly.    Henceforth  he  de-  that  the  whole  fund  should  be  appropriated  to  the 

voted  himself  to  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  founding   and    endowment  of  a   single    institution.^ 

nnivenigr  which  bears  his  name.     He  died  at  Ithaca,  Foremost  among  tliose  who  opposed  the  division  of 

N.  Y.JDfec.  9,  1874.  ...        « ,        .  the  fund  and  supported  Mr.  Cornell's  proposal  was 

CORNELL  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning  Senator  Andrew  i).  White,  of  Syracuse,    The  offer 

at  Monnt  Vernon,  linn  oo.,  Iowa,  was  chartered  in  ^^g  accepted,  and  the  site  of  the  new  .'nstitution  was 
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fixed  at  Ithaca,  the  home  of  Mr.  Cornell,  who,  be-  lurge  part  of  lus  prhnte  fibraiy;  President  White, 

ndes  fidfiUing  his  pledge,  made  an  additional  gift  of  his  rich  collection  of  works  on  aiehitectnre ;  Rev. 

over  200  acres  of  land  for  an  experimental  farm,  and  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Svracose,  his  books  and  pamphlets 

devoted  himself  whoU^  to  the  organization  of  the  en-  relating  to  the  anti-davery  struf^le  in  America ;  and 

terprise.     Li  recognition  of  these  gifts  and  services  Mr.  Green  Smith^f  Ckneva,  nis  fine  collection  of 

the  legislature  named  the  embryo  university  after  its  American  birds.    These  are  bit  the  more  important 

chief  benefactor.  of  the  numerous  gifts  to  the  new  foundaudon  during 

The  leading  object  of  the  university,  as  stated  in  the  the  first  three  years  of  its  ezistenoe.  In  1872  the 
charter,  is  ''  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  university  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  Sage  for  the  erection  of  a  building  as  a  residence  for 
military  tactics ; "  but  other  branches  of  science  and  young  women,  on  condition  that  ihey  should  henoe- 
knowledge  are  embraced  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  forth  be  admitted  to  all  the  privil^es  of  the  institu- 
*' Persons  of  every  religious  denomination,  or  of  no  tion  on  the  same  terms  as  young  men.  The  Sage 
religious  denomination,  are  eligible  to  all  offices  and  College  for  Women  was  at  once  built  and  endowed  at 
appointments."  The  board  of  trustees,  moreover,  anexpenseof  $250,000;  and  to  this  gift  Mr.  Sage  soon 
must  be  neither  sectarian  nor  irreligious ;  ^^  at  no  added  another,  the  Universitv  Chapel,  while  one  of 
time"  should  ^^a  majority  of  the  board  be  of  one  re-  his  sons  gave  an  omn,  ana  anotner  endowed  the 
ligious  sect,  or  of  no  religious  sect"  ''The  governor  university  pulpit  Until  his  death,  in  1874,  the 
and  lieutenant-governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  university  contmued  to  owe  much  to  tne  bounty  of  its 
assembly,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the.  founder.  The  internal  growth  of  the  university  dur- 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society"  are  ex  ing  these  years  kept  pace  with  this  outward  prosperity. 
officio  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  one  stu-  The  number  of  professors,  assistant  professors,  and  in- 
dent from  each  assembly  district,  selected  annuidl^  structors  had  increased  to  forty-three.  Full  courses  in 
ftom  the  public  schools  by  competitive  examination,  is  architecture  and  in  English  literature  had  been  added  to 
entitled  to  education  in  the  university  free  of  all  the  curriculum,  and  the  older  courses  had  been  mudi 
chuiges  for  tuition.  The  board  of  trustees,  when  extended;  the  number  ofstudents  exceeded  500,  of  whom 
complete,  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  three  of  40  were  women.  At  various  times  Pm.  tv  bite  was 
whom  are  elected  every  year  to  serve  for  a  term  of  five  absent  on  account  of  public  duties,  and  for  two  years 
years.  Of  these  two  are  chosen  by  the  board  itself,  was  American  Minister  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Li 
and  one  by  the  alumni.  1881  the  advantageous  sale  of  a  large  portion  of  the 

Senator  White  resigned  his  professorship  of  hbtory  university's  lands  put  the  whole  institution  Upon  a 
at  the  Universit^r  of  Michigan  and  in  1868  accepted  better  footing.  Tne  school  of  histoiy  and  political 
the  presidency  of  the  new  institution,  which  in  Octo-  science  was  at  onca^  reonnuiised  and  a  four-year 
ber  of  that  year  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  course  marked  out  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tvler  was  called 
students.  The  faculty  consisted  of  twenty-five  pro-  to  fill  a  chair  of  American  history,  and  new  lecture* 
fessors,  nineteen  of  whom  were  resident  and  six  non-  ships  in  international  law,  political  economy,  and  con- 
resident.  The  former  were  mostly  youu^  men,  but  ^titutional  history  were  established.  Lane  additions 
included  Goldwin  Smith,  William  Cnanmng  Kussel,  were  made  to  the  scientific  and  technicBi  apparata& 
and  Evan  W.  Evans.  The  system  of  non-resident  A  new  laboratoi^r  for  the  departments  of  chemistiy 
professors  was  a  device  to  secure  to  students  lectures  and  physics,  a  dnll-hall  for  the  military  department^ 
and  instruction  from  men  of  ability  in  all  parts  of  the  and  an  astronomical  obeervatoiy  were  erected.  Ana 
country  who  could  not  become  permanently  attached  just  at  the  beginning  of  these  preparations  came  the 
to  the  university.  This  class  was  renresented  at  the  munificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Jenny  MdQraw  Flake,  malring 
outset  by  Louis  Agassi^  James  Russell  Lowell,  George  the  university  library  the  richest  in  the  land. 
William  Curtis,  and  Theodore  W.  Dwight  Besides  The  followmg  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the 
these  there  were  four  assistant  professors  and  three  university's  ftmds  in  1883 : 

instructors.     In  the  first  year  388  students  were  re-      ,    ^.^  *   ^    *  «  .  ».    ^  m^^^,^^ 

ceived.     Within  the  scorn  of  the  instruction  were  in-      SlSlJSlLd  ^SSi!^".!!^!^:::ZZ::Z^^  mSSJS 
eluded  courses  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.      Estimated  value  of  unsold  lands 1,600.000.00 

and  also,  general  oourees  in  science,  phUosopUy,  and     i^„V^r/"CX»;'!!!!!.!::":!?r":=^^^^^        SSIS 

the  classics.     Special  prominence  was  given  to  studies      Mr.  Conieii's  endowment  gift tt8jB0«.6i 

in  history  and  political  science.     Students  were* allowed      The  s^  College  •;        ;; ^S'SSm 

much  freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  studies,  and  were      m^  siwej's™**"  "        •*      .'.*.'."."!!;.'."*."".*.*!!.";.".*.;.!!     9o!om!oo 
not  subjected  to  a  daily  marking  system.     In  order  to      The  Woodford  Priae  Fund .- ...,       i«6oox» 

aid  seii^supporting  students  as  much  work  as  possible   Sj.  aJSII^Sco'St'FSr.^in:!:::::::::;:::::;::::::::::  ,.mo.?SJ!o 

upon  the  university  larm  and  ^unds,  and  m  the  ^^^ ^ ^,WnL^5Ja 

workshops  and  buildings,  was  assigned  to  them.  " "*"    ' 

The  history  of  the  university  is  that  of  rapid  but       After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  her  husband,  Prof 

healthful  growth.      Its   development  has  continued  Willard  Fiske,  resisted  the  gift  of  her  residuary  estate 

strictly  in  the  lines  laid  down  at  its  beginning.    During  to  the  University,  on  the  piea  that  it  ^kesdy  held  all 

the  earliest  years  the  college  grounds  were  graded  and  the  propertv  that  it  could  legally  acquire.     The  courts 

beautified,  at  an  expense  of  over  $50,000 ;   and  in  sustained  this  view,  and  Prof  Fiske  has  gone  abroad 

1870  Mr.  John  McGraw,  of  Ithaca,  added  to  the  two  to  enjoy  hb  fortune. 

original  buildings  the  noble  central  edifice.     In  its      The  universit;r  faculty  consists  of  forty-four  resident 

tower  his  daughter  placed  a  chime  of  bells.     Hiram  and  six  non-resident  professors,  besides  instructors  and 

Sibley,  of  Rocnester,  erected  and  endowed  the  Sibley  examiners,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  or  more  special 

College  of  Mechanic  Arts ;  and  William  Kelley,  of  faculties  corresponding  to  the  seven!  depertmeola  of 

Rhinebeck,   contributed   an   extensive   collection  of  study, 
mathematical  works.     Prof  GK)ldwin  Smith  gave  a      The  courses  in  agriculture  are  intended  to  fit  joaag 
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to  be  eiifigbtened  farmers.    Instruction  is  given  blacksmith-shop.     Each  student  in  mechanical  en< 

in  appBed  agriooltare,  agricoltaralohemistrY,  economic  gineering  is  required  to  devote  two  hours  a  day  to 

artomplo^,  horticiiltiire,  and  veterinary  science,  both  work  in  the  shop,  which  is  ftdly  equipped  with  all  the 

hf  ndtitiooB  and  leotores.     Practice  in  the  chemical,  ordinary  hand  and  lathe  tools  used  d^  machinists,  as 

botoinkial,  entomological,  and  veterinary  laboratories  is  well  as  with  many  of  the  more  comphoated  machines 

nqnhred,  and  a  certain  amount  of  time  is  given  to  and  attachments,  with  tools  of  accurate  for  experi- 

wwk  in  tlie  barns  and  upon  the  farm.    The  depart-  mental  work,  and  an  exhaustive  collection  of  mechani- 

BMOi  M  weD  eqoipped.  possessing,  besides  its  experi-  cal  models. 

BMOtel  &nn  aiid  stocaL  much  illustralive  material  in  It  being  a  si)ecial  requirement  of  the  charter  that 

die  fiinn  of  modeb,  collections,  and  apparatus.  instruction  in  military  science  should  be  a  feature  of 

Tba  whcde  ^poond  of  education  in  architecture,  the  institution,  all   male   students,  save  foreigners, 

pnuslioal,  sdentdk,  historical  and  aesthetic,  is  covered  laboring  studentSj  and  those  phjnsically  unfitted,  are 

aa  eompletely  as  is  practacable  in  a  four-year  course,  required  to  provide  themselves  with  the  university 

The  emupment  of  this  department  includes,  among  uniform  and  to  take  part  in  military  drill  during  the 

otber  things,  the  White  architectural  library  and  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

most  extensive  collection  of  architectural  photographs  This  instruction  in  tactics  is  under  the  charge  of  an 

yet  fanniffht  to  America.  officer  detailed  for  the  puri)ose  by  the  Unit3  States 

SaTe  mr  the  special  attention  given  to  agricultural  government,  who,  in  addition,  deUvers  each  year  a 

and  indaatrial  chemistry,  the  instruction  in  chemistry  course  of  lectures  upon  military  subjects. 

and  phynoB  differs  little  ftom  that  at  other  American  The  department  of  natural  history  is  divided  into 

oaifcnntieB  of  the  first  rank.    There  are  tWo  profes-  sub-departments  of  botany,  geology^  palaeontology,  and 

ion|.  one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors  in  zool^y.    The  instruction  in  each  mdudes  laboratory 

^ifmnimijpj^  §ni  a  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  and  field  work,  as  well  as  lectures ;  and  the  illustrative 

fir  physics.    The  physical  and  chemical  laboratory  is  collections  are  very  full.   Thus  the  Ncwcomb  collection 

■osi  oomplete.              ....  ^^  shells  (embracing  more  than  20,000  species)  is  the 

The  department  of  civil  engineering  has  been  very  finest  in  America ;  and  the  Hartt  collections  of  South 

mooeaBfiiL  In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  course  American  fossils  and  fishes  are  quito  unique.    Both 

a  five-year  eonxse,  giving  more  option  in  the  choice  of  the  native  flora  and  the  local  facilities  for  geological 

Btodies,  has  heen^  ammffed  for  special  engineering  and  palaeontological  research  are  exceptionally  rich. 

itadepts.    Instruction  is  also  ^ven  in  mining  engineer-  The  department  of  philosophy  and  letters  is  re- 

IK,  and  a  school  of  mines,  with  full  courses,  is  about  markable  for  the  great  fullness   in   the   course    in 

tone  established.  ^  English  literature. 

The  school  of  histoiy  and  political  science  was  not  Tne  university  collections  and  apparatus,  as  a  whole, 

aeataUished  until  1881.    The  instruction  in  history  constitute  one  of  the  largest  college  equipments  in  the 

lea  oonises  of  lectures  on  general  history,  ancient  United  States,  the  apparatus  for  scientific  and  technical 

nd  modem,  on  English  history,  on  American  history,  study  being  especially  complete. 

md  CD  the  philosophy  of  history,  besides  text-book  The  library,  which  already  ranks  fourth  among  the 

nd  recitation  woric    Political  and  social  science  i^  college  libraries  of  the  country  in  point  of  size  and 

tnated  under  the  heads  of  j)olitical  economy,  theoreti-  value,  containing  above  108,000  volumes,  has  recently 

natic  pohtics,  international  law,  and  become  the  most  richly  endowed  of  American  libraries, 


,  systematic  politics,  mtemational  law,  and  become  the  most  nchly  endowed  of  American  libraries, 
law  and  iurisprudence.  Seminarien  in  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Its  collections  of  periodicals, 
rioan  histoiy  and.  in  political  science  have  been  literary,  scientific,  and  technical,  are  especially  fiilL 
iwftaHift^^  and  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  course  %  In  works  relating  to  architecture,  to  the  mathematical 
ii  done  in  taeee.  ^  sciences,  and  to  oriental  philology,  the  library  is  also 

Aa  ie«;ards  languajges,  the  field  of  instruction  is  venr  rich. 
wid&  week  is  requiredf  only  in  the  C9urse  in  arts,  The  courses  of  study  have  been  divided  into  general, 
but  Latin  belongs  also  to  the  courses  in  Literature,  special,  and  optional  courses.  The  first  class  comprises: 
Phikeophy,  and  Uistoiy  and  Political  Science.  Though  (1)  the  course  in  Arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
none  oi  the  Oriental  languages  are  necessary  for  any  of  Arts,  corresponding  to  the  regular  classical  course 
baooaknieatede^Sreeconferredby  the  university,  classes  of  American  colleges;  (2)  the  course  in  Literature, 
in  flebiew,  in  Aiiabic.  and  in  Sanskrit  are  formed  nearly  leading  to  the  oegrec  of  Bachelor  of  Literature, 
ereiy  year ;  and  mooem  Persian,  Chinese,  and  other  which  substitutes  for  the  study  of  Greek  a  thorough 
eistem  tongues  have  been  taught  German  and  training  in  English  literature  and  the  modem 
Flench  fonn  an  essential  part  of  nearly  all  the  general  languages ;  (3)  the  course  in  Philosophy,  or  liatin 
eoQnea;  bat  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  modern  scicntinc  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
knffiageB  are  wholly  optional  Gothic,  old  and  mid-  Philosophy ;  (4)  the  course  in  Science  and  Letters, 
fflel^n  (German,  and  the  Scandinavian  and  Nether-  which  leads  to  the  same  degree  but  aims  at  a  some- 
hndiw  languages  are  taught  to  advanced  students,  what  more  general  culture  than  the  last  named.  Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  required  study  in  the  course  in  special  courses  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  several 
Rnj^Mh  literatnie.  ^  departments  of  instruction,  and  are  as  follows :    (1) 

Hie  instroction  in  mathematics,  though  thorough.  Agriculture,  two  courses,  a  four-year  course  leading 
htt  no  pecnliar  features.  The  Sibley  College  of  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture,  and  a  three- 
Medianio  Arts  takes  its  name  from  the  Hon.  Iliram  vcar  course  not  leading  to  a  dec^ree ;  (2)  Architecture, 
Bifale^,  of  Bodhester,  to  whose  benevolence  it  owes  its  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of^  Architecture : 
iMijijing  and  efoipments,  tibgether  with  the  endow-  (3)  Chemistry  and  Physics,  leading  to  the  degree  oi 
Mnt  of  its  main  professorship.  The  building  in-  Bachelor  of  Science;  (4)  Civil  Engineering,  two 
chdai,  besides  kotore-rooms,  rooms  for  free-hand  and  courses,  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
*  *  al  drawing,  and  the  machine-shop :  and  con-  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  fivevear  course 
ith  it  aie  a  hnas  and  iron  foundry  and  a  leading  to  the  degree  of  Civillmgineer;  (5)  Hit 
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Political  Science,  leading  to  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  — ^the  larger  of  which  will  seat' 500  persons.    The 

Philosophy  *  (6)  Mathematics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  gymnasium  stands  at  the  sonth-west  corner  of  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  *  (7)  Mechanic  Arts,  leading  to  campus  proper,  overlookinjB;  Gascadilla  ravine  to  the 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineenng ;  soutn.    A  new  library  edifice  worthy  of  the  splendid 

(8)  Natural  History,  two  courses,  a  four-year  course  endowment  of  that  department  is  soon  to  rise  at  the 

leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  a  south-western  angle  or  the  stone  quadrangle.     An  en- 

two-vear  course  (preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine)  dowed  college  hospital,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  fiske, 

not  leading  to  a  degree.     Optional  courses  may  be  and  an  observatory  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 

marked  out  by  students  themselves,  with  the  approval  imiversity  buildings.     Among  these  buildings  ought 

of  the  faculty,  and  do  not  lead  to  degrees.     Post-  to  be  included  the  residence  of  the  president,  on  an 

graduate  courses,  leading  to  advanced  degrees,  are  eminence  at  the  east  of  the  campus,  and  also  the 

laid  down  in  most  of  the  departments ;  in  these,  as  mansion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Fiske,  acyoining  the  campus 

elsewhere,  the  field  of  election  is  very  large.  at  the  north-west.    The  former  was  erected  at  the 

pnie  regular  charge  for  tuition  is  $75  a  year ;  but  private  expense  of  President  White,  and  is  now  occu- 

tuition  is  free  to  students  in  agriculture,  to  students  pied  by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  who  sue- 

holding  scholarships  from  the  State,  ana  to  resident  ceeded  to  the  presidency  in  1886 ;  the  latter  is  at 

graduates.      No  fellowships  or  scholarships  have  as  present  used  bv  the  university  as  a  museum  of  art. 

yet  been  established  save  those  provided  by  the  State  Women  students  stand  in  all  respects  upon  the  same 

of  New  York  at  the  outset.     Under  this  provision  120  footing  as  young  men,  save  that  they  are  exempted 

students  each  year,  selected  by  competitive  examina-  from  military  drul.  Since  their  admission  in  1873,  over 

tion  from  the  assembly  districts  of  the  State^  are  en-  100  have  graduated  ;  and  the  number  actuaUy  in  the 

titled  to  enter  the  universitv  and  pursue  a  four-year  university  at  any  one  time  is  between  50  andToO*    A 

course  of  study  free  from  all  charge  for  tuition.    A  minority  of  these  reside  at  the  Sage  College ;  though 

loan  frmd  also  exists.^               '  some  make  their  homes  in  private  mmilies. 

The  university  buildings  are  at  present  ten  in  num-  As  a  part  of  the  publio-sc^ool  system  of  the  State, 

her,  and  form  two  main  groups :  (1^  the  Quadrangle*  the  uniyersitjr  cannot,  if  it  would,  place  the  religious 

or  stone  group,  at  the  north,  containing  tne  ledure-  instruction  of  the  students  in  Uie  nands  of  an^  sect, 

rooms,  laboratories,  library,  and  museums ;  and  (2)  Religious  services  are,  however,  held  reffolariy  in  the 

the  brick  group,  at  the  south,  comprising  the  Uni-  University  Chapel;  ana  during  the  fiill  ana  spring  tenns 

versity  Chapel,  tne  Sage  College  for  Women,  and  the  its  pulpit  is  fiUed  weekly  by  dergymen  of  the  various 

{gymnasium.     Another  bi:dlding,  the  Cascadilla  Place,  denominations.    These  services  are^  supplemented  by 

IS  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds ;  and  the  campus  is  'the  meetings  of  the  University  Christian  Association, 

bordered  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  residences  of  held  in  one  of  the  university  building    While  stu- 

professors.     Gascadilla  Place,  an  imposing  structure  dentsarenotcompeUed  to  attend  any  of  these  reliffioiis 

of  gray  stone,  is  now,  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  exercises,  every  enort  is  made  to  aftawA  them  thitner. 

the  other  buildings,  used  mainly  as  a  place  of  residence  In  the  earlv  years  of  the  oniveraitj  a  i^^^stemalio 

for  members  of  the  faculty.     The  Korth  and  South  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  poerable  for  a 

Universities,  built  of  stone  quarried  upon  the  grounds  student  to  support  himself  by  manual  labor  while  cany- 

and  unimi)ressive  in  appearance,  are  the  oldest  of  the  ing  on  a  course  of  university  study.     The  prices  paid 

college  buildings,  and  contain  tne  greater  part  of  the  were  the  same  as  would  nave  been  paid  to  other 

lecture-rooms,  as  well  as  the  university  offices  and  the  laborers  doing  the  same  work.    The  result  of  this  ex- 

haUs  of  the  literary  societies.    Between  them  is  the  periment  was  to  show  that  a  young  man  skilled  in 

McGraw  building,  also  of  native  grav  stone,  and  the  some  handicraft — carpentry^  masonrv,  type-set^dng, 

largest  of  the  ^up.   The  bodv  of  tne  bmlding  contains  engraving,  machine-construction — ^mignt  in  many  oases 

the  librarv  and  museum,  and  the  two  wings  the  depart  paxtiaUy,  and  in  some  cases  wholly,  maintain  himself; 

ments  or  geology  and  zoology.     In  its  tower,  which  out  that  voung  men  who  came  relying  entirely  on  un- 

oommands  a  view  of  the  entire  surface  of  Cayuga  Lake,  skilled  labor — and  bv  far  the  greater  part  belonj^  to 

are  the  great  bell  of  the  university,  the  chimes,  and  this  class— very  seldom  posseted  the  combination  of 

the  university  clock.      The   physical   and  chemical  physical  and  mental  strength  required  for  soooees. 

laboratory  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  red  Medina  sand-  The  wages  of  unskilled  labor  were  too  lowandtheworiL 

stone,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  too  exhausdng.     So  long,  however,  as  there  was  woHl 

East  of  this,  and  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  campus,  to  be  done  in  the  grading  and  improvement  of  the 

stands  the  Sibley  CoUege  of  Mechanic  Arts,  with  its  university  grounds,  many  aided  themselves  materiaOy 

appendages,  overlooking  the  deep  ravine  of  Fall  Creek,  by  this  means.     The  university  still  gives  its  janitor- 

which  bounds  the  university  grounds.     The  depart-  ships  to  students,  aiid  there  is  some  denaand  for  labor 

ments  ofcivil  engineering  ana  veterinary  science  occupy  upon   the    university  farm.      The   university  press 

in  common  a  large  temporary  building  of  wood,  to  tne  affords  a  constant  means  of  self-help  to  students  skSled 

east  of  the  McGraw.     The  most  important  building  in  the  art  of  printing ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 

of  the  brick  group  is  the  Sage  College,  which  occupies  few  students  are  more  successful  than  those  who  thus 

a  commanding  knoll  at  the  south-east  of  the  campus,  work  their  way  through.     But  the  university  does  not 

It  is  a  quadrangular  edifice,  the  most  spacious  of  the  guarantee  employment  to  any  student 

university  builoings,  and  is  mainly  a  home  or  dormitory  CORNING,  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Steuben 

for  women  students,  accommodatm^  about  100  pupils ;  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on  the  Chemung  River^  132  miles  S.  E. 

but  it  also  contains  the  commodious  lecture-rooms,  of  Buffalo  and  17  miles  W.  of  Elmira,  on  the  New 

museums,  laboratories,  and  green-houses  of  the  depart-  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Railroadl    The  Ck)minff 

mcnt  of  botany.     The  University  Chapel,  situated  and  Antrim  Railroad  connects  it  with  the  ooal-fidds  of 

midway  between  the  Sage  College  and  the  South  Uni-  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  and  it  is  a  terminus  of  the  Syracuse, 

versity,  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  orick  with  stone  trim-  Geneva,  and  Coming  Railroad.    It  has  a  coart-house, 

Slings.    It  has  two  audience-rooms — ^nave  and  transept  opera-house,  4  hotels.  2  weekly  newspapers,  5  sduxAs- 
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ft  poblio  fibraiy,  5  cEnrobes.  an  orphan  asylum,  and  CORPORATION.  The  old  Ar>an  household,  the 
witer-woiioL  its  industrial  works  comprise  glass-  ^  v  i  vr  antecedent  and  necessary  predecessor  of 
VKMrka,^  engine-works,  railroad-shops,  macnine-shoi)s.  ^^332  Am  ^^^  modem  family  foxind^  on  kinship, 
2  pkniiig^-iiiills.  sash-  and  blind-factory^  and  a  flour-  ej'  (p  432'  has  been  justly  considered  by  Coulanges 
BulL  It  18  at  the  head  of  the  Chemung  canal  and  was  Eciin.  ed.).  ^^^^  others  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  mod- 
ntmed  from  Hon.  Erastus  Coming.  It  was  incorpor-  ern  corporation.  The  household  was 
i^ed  in  1848  and  made  a  half-shire  in  1854.  Poj)u]a-  thus  an  association  formed  upon  religious  belief  and 
tion,  about  8520.  contemplating  religious  objects.  But^  it  was  some- 
COBONER.  An  officer  of  the  government  in  Eng-  thin^  more  :  it  was  a  permanent  association.  It  was 
8mV  LVI  ^^  *"^  countries  of  English  origin,  vso  not  mtended  to  pass  away  and  be  re-formed  like  the 
vTssf  Am*  ^*^^  ftom  corona^  the  crown,  because  the  generations  of  men.  It  was  constructed,  and  was 
«d.  (p.  430*  ^oronator  or  **crowner**  was  formerly  a  meant  to  endure  forever.  It  was,  in  our  technical 
Biiiw^  ed.).  deputy  of  the  king  charged  with  important  lan^age,  a  corporation.  It  had  perpetual  succession, 
duties.  But  from  the  reign  of  Elizalx^th  It  mcluded  in  its  members  both  the  living  and  ihe 
downward  the  office  has  fallen  into  incompetent  hands,  dead."  (Heara,  Aryan  Household^  p.  66.)  We  view 
and  has  occasioned  much  ridicule  and  some  abuses,  institutions  from  the  family  stand-pomt ;  but  the  mod- 
LegaOy  the  coroner  mav  act  for  the  sheriff,  or  may  em  family,  however  it  was  organized  and  established 
serve  a  writ  upon  the  sheriff,  but  his  chief  duty  has  at  first,  was  unknown  when  the  early  races  b^gan  those 
been,  for  many  years,  to  inouire  into  the  circumstances  tbmis  of  living,  which  are  now  developing  into  what  we 
tttwiding  violent  deaths.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  cor-  call  ci\nlization.  This  enlarged  power  of  personality, 
oner,  but  a  ^'  procurator-fiscal,"  whose  duties  are  those  thi^  principle  of  succession  created  first  the  long  sole 
of  the  French  procureur  or  public  prosecutor,  attends  in  his  corporate  functions,  then  the  church  with  van- 
to  the  duties  of  a  coroner,  as  the  procurejtr  does  in  ous  guilds  and  charitable  organizations,  the  free  city,  and 
S^nnoe,  uid  as  a  corresponding  official  does  in  Austria,  the  modem  municipality,  and  finally  the  commercial, 
In  Pnuna  the  Judges  of  the  primary  courts,  assist<M]  the  moneyed,  the  industrial  corporation.  The  Roman 
by  smveons  andMner  officers  of  their  courts,  invest i-  collegium  was  the  main  veb'ele  which  brought  over 
ipte  tfie  death  of  persons  under  suspicious  circum-  these  varied  institutions.  The  element  of  sovereignty, 
;  and  this  practice  prevails  in  Connecticut,  and  oarefiilly  suppressed  by  the  Romans,  developed  after- 
a  few  other  American  States.     But  generally  ward  into  the  municipality,  though  this  point  is  a  mat- 


Knglmh  nsa^e,  which  has  prevailed  since  Alfred's  tcr  of  dispute.    The  civilgovemment  proper,  whether 

leign,  ufs  been  followed  in  the  United  States,  and  cor-  imperial,  feudal,  or  kingly,  was  constantly  restraining 

oners,  aided  by  special  juries,  hold  inquests  and  return  these  associations,  which  tended  to  assume  power  and 

TodiotB.     In  Massachusetts,  before  1877,  these  in-  to  encroach  upon  the  claims  of  the  sovereign.    The 

qoeBta  became  so  costlv  and  useless,  and  were  occasion-  ordered  limits  of  the  modem  state  give  free  play  to 

iBy  00  much  abused  by  malicious  or  mercenary  coro-  many  social  tendencies,  which  mediaeval  governments 

■eiSi  that  a  summary  law  was  passed  in  that  year  regarded  as  seditious.     The  political  functions  of  the 

ahnlwliiiig  the  officc  of  coroner.     Instead  of  it,  the  corporation  are  now  well  classified,  the  religious  have 

offioe  of  "  medical  examiner  "  was  created,  the  term  become  consolidated  in  the  various  forms  of  the  Chris- 

to  be  seven  years  (as  of  coroners),  but  the  number  lim-  tian  church  ;  while  the  purely  social,  the  charitable 

ited  to  seventy, — whereas  formerly  there  were  nearly  and  friendly,  as  distinguished  from  the  economic  and 

fifty  coroners  m  Suffolk  county  dbne.     These  exam-  industrial  functions,  have  found  expression  in  organi- 

iaers  are  to  be  all  medical  men,  and  upon  due  notifica-  zations  of  their  own. 

lion  are  to  view  and  report  upon  dead  bodies,  holding  ^   We  would  call  attention  to  it  as  a  social  agent,  an 

antopsiea  and  special  mquines  when  needful     The  instrument  for  working  out  those  desires  which  are 

new  system  was  adopted  chiefly  upon  the  representa-  common,  and  which  can  be  put  forth  by  the  individual 

tions  of  Mr.  T.  H.  l^dale,  a  Boston  lawyer,  whose  only  in  combined  action  with  his  fellows.     The  early 

invesluations,  following  those  of  Mr.  Herschel,  an  experience  of  America,  in  its  struggles  with  a  powerful 

Wwpl™  lawver,  in  1876,  convinced  the  Massachusetts  kingdom,  its  first  feeble  organization  under  the  Con- 

iegislatare  tbat  a  change  was  expedient.     The  new  federation,  its  largeness  of  territory  and  sparseness  of 

iiystem  has  woiked  so  well  that  other  States  are  pre-  population  had  developed  two  kinas  of  capacity  in  its 

parinff  to  adopt  it     It  is  less  expensive  to  the  public  people.     A  self-reliant  race  of  freemen  grew  up,  who 

thantae  coroner  system,  gives  less  annoyance  to  indi-  soon  found  that  they  must  trust  in  each  other  and  rely 

vidualSfandpromotesbettertheendsof  public  justice;  upon  common  action,  in  the  same  measure  that  they 

anoe,  when  necessary,  the  public  prosecutor  and  the  trusted  in  themselves  and  followed  the  bent  of  their 

raimaiy  courts  take  part  m  the  proceedings,  as  in  own  d^^sires.     The  same  spirit  which  founded  the 

fVance  and  Germany.     In  England  the  office  of  coro-  American  Union,  and  welded  it  finally  into  a  free  but 

ner  fiD  into  much  contempt,  and  was  the  occasion  of  imperial  government,  impelled  the  citizens  in  common 

many  abuses,  some  of  which  still  prevail,  although  the  life  to  combine  for  every  kind  of  enterprise.     In  no 

offioe  is  a  more  dimified  and  important  one  there  than  countr>'  have  law  and  the  common  bu^ness  of  life  so 

it  was  one  hundr^  years  ago.    Mr.  Farrer  Herschel* s  fused  and  interpenetrated  as  in  this  il^ublic.     The 

attack  upon  the  En^tish  s^tem  of  coroners  and  juries  lawyer  is  the    priest  of  the  commonwealth.     The 

has  attracted  attention ;  but  the  traditional  office  still  American  law>'ers  found  in  the  old  Roman  collegium^ 

exists  there,  and  the  old  system  survives,  although  the  then  inchoate  English  corporation,  a  tool  half 

better  guaraed  than  in  most  of  the  United  States.  ready  to  their  hand.    Tliey  forged  it  anew,  and  used 

it  constantly  in  the  growing  life  of  the  new  countrv. 

9m  Proceedhi99  of  the  BritUh  Social  Science  Association  ,,  Th^  power  of  creating  corporations  was  denied  to 

hrtat^nk^oiiheAmenean Social Sciciu:^As8ociati<)n for  the  general  government  bv  the  party  which  would 

w7:  alao  the  publicationf  of  the  Massachusetts  Medico-  hniit  its  prerogative.     But  Hamilton  argued  that  sov- 

IiHU  Soeiaty,  whioh  reoeivei  reports  from  all  medical  ex-  ereignty  resided  in  the  government  of  the  United 

aiAMn.  (F.  B.  s.)  States,  and  that  the  power  to  create  these  civilizing 
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eombinaiions  was  a  part  of  the  sovereign  authority,  downfall  of  this  new  experiment  in  gOTerameiit,  from 

The  Supreme  Court  sustained  him,  but  the  State  legis-  these  very  causes.    The  fitthen  endured  patiently  tilie 

latures  have  been  the  chief  creators  of  our  corpora*  m^rstic  obligations  of  the  legal  oorporation  and  never 

tions.    The  terms  public  and  private  hardly  suffice  to  laid  their  legislative  hand  on  any  of  its  time-honored 

define  corporations,  but  they  have  been  much  used  in  privileges.    This  common  characteriBtio  of  the  Ameri<| 

this  country.    They  distinguished  a  public  from  a  po-  can  people  has  not  been  reoogniied  sufficiently.    Th^ 

Ixiical  corporation,  where  the  former  had  certain  social  can  serve  as  well  as  command,  give  as  weU  as  take, 

attributes  which  were  tmited  with  partial  political  at-  share  as  well  as  seize, 
tributes.     If  the  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 

States  had  belonged  exdusivdy  to  the  goverflment,  ,,  "  It  ii  remarkable''  said  ChaooeUor  BlMid,  of  Maryland, 

then  it  would  have  been  a  public  institution  in  one  "that  theww  no  inrtance  of  the  creation  of  wyl^^ 

sense;  but  im«much  as  there^re  other  stockholders  o^f^  t^^\^r:::i!^^^^Zi^^  S^I^CS; 

It  became  a  ontwte  oorporation,  and  the  btate  took  h^ve  increased  and  mnltipHed  to  a  very  large  and  atifl 

the  place  ana  the  nghts  of  an  mdividual  stockholder,  rapidly  growing  £unily." 
in  that  act  divesting  itself  of  i    sovereignty. 

«mi.       .    j.-x.    *.      V  *            ^.^'       A    ^  ^4.^  ^-.  Chancellor  Kent  said  thdr  growth  was  "astonish- 

"The  '°*^'»,^^f'°«^^°  ^JJ^t^L^f^Ki'i^t^^^^^  ing,"  and  New  Yoric  attempted  to  check  their  forma- 

porations  is,  that  over  the  former  the  legislature,  as  the  ^P»  .    ^q^i      "n«*  ♦v^  •v-;,*^!/*  *v<^  *i~/v«r*k  »«.-»— i^^«. 

trnstee  or  guardian  of  the  public  interests,  has  the  eiclusive  Jjp^  ^^  l^?!.     But  the  prmdple  of  growth  sprang  from 

and  unrestrained  control;  and  acUng  as  such,  as  it  may  the  necessities  ot  the  people,  and  the  legislatare  could 

create,  so  it  may  modify  or  destroy,  as  public  exigency  re-  not  prQvent  the  increase.  ^  At  the  same  penod  it  was 

quires  or  recommends.  .  .  .  Private  corporations  on  the  said  *^  their  &cility  of  action  has  become  a  matter  of 

other  hand  are  created  by  an  act  of  the  l^slature,  which,  public  importance/'  «nd  the  courts  modified  thdr 

in  connection  with  its  acceptance,  is  regarded  as  a  compaxf,  practice  to  enable  them  to  work  more  firedy. 

and  one  which,  «>  long  as  the  body  corporate  faithfiilly  ob-  rp^e  free  employment  of  this  means  of  assodation 

serves,  the  legislature  is  constitutionally  restrained  from  ^^y   ^^vx^^^iJL  !•«   <.4^^   ^^II^J^JTz^^^il 

impairing,  by  annexing  new  terms  and  <inditions,  onerous  ^^  combin^on   has  affected  evey  SOOal  ISSUe  m 

in  their  operation,  or  inconsistent  with  a  reasonable  con-  American  history.      In  nuance  and  m  travel,  com- 

struction  of  the  compact"    {AngeU  dt  Ames  on  Corpora-  mumcation  and  transportation,  it  found  its  greatest 

iions,  i  31,  chap.  1.)  opportunity  and  largest  development    Capital  was  the 


etc.,  many  semipubhc  bodies,  actmg  m  the  pubho  deposit  began  to  be  incorporated  in  the  lai^ertownsL 

mterest,  are  quwn  corporations.  j^  ^^  opening  of  this  oenturv.they  had  extended  mto 

"They  were  defined  by  Chief-Justice  Parker  to  be  not  villi^es  and  even  hamlets.     This  iB-reguktoi  currency, 

bodies  politic  and  corporate,  with  the  general  powers  of  poor  as  it  was  m  comparison  With  the  secured  paper 

corporations;   and  the  reasoning  advanced  to  snow  their  money  of  these  days,  was  nevertheless  a  boon  to  a 

defect  of  power  is  conclusive.    The  same  may  be  said  of  straggling  community.     One  must  see  the  influence  of 

towns  and  other  municipal  societies ;  which,  although  recog-  j^^  of  deposit  and  discount  in  poor  and  half  isolated 

nized  by  various  statutes  and  immemonal  usage,  as  persons  «^^^„«:*:^*:«  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^i^\!^<^A  ^k^  ki^wx.:^^  ^P 

or  aggregate  corporations,  with  precise  duuS  WhicT  may  ©ommumties  m  order  to  comprehend  the  WeMmgs  of 

be  enforced,  and  privileges  which  may  be  maintained,  by  better  meroantUe  Bystem  and  better  rc^suJated  credit 

suits  at  law,  yet  are  deficient  in  many  of  the  powers  incident  which  it  affords.     The  unsafe  and  miserlv  hoardmg  of 

to  the  general  character  of  corporations.    They  ma^  be  con-  barbarism  becomes  the  orderly  and  thriny  venture  of 

sidered,  under  our  institutions,  as  quasi  corporations  with  civilization.      Ship-OWnerS  aS80<nated  thdnsdves,  not 

limited  powers,  co-extensive  with  tfie  duties  imposed  upon  ^^h  all  the  legal,  but  with  the  cffident,  powers  of  the 

'A'luZX^S^^^::^^^  <^^-^^on^  .^  developed  iSie  fines?          of  ship, 

sons  by  the  common  law."                          *-  /         i-  masters  possible  in  the  times  when  commerce  was  a 

matter  of  individual  venture,  rather  than  of  mechani* 

The  '^sole''  corporation  survives  in  America  in  a  cal  arrangement    The  cooperative  Bystem  of  their 

few  instances.    Wnere  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  whaling-snips  made  that  enterprising  fleet  the  wcmder 

England  had  been  adopted  in  the  colonies  and  the  of  the  world. 

common  law  had  begun  its  work  tacitly,  ''  the  minister  Textile  manufactures  were  well  under  wav  when  the 

of  the  parish  was  seised  of  the  freenold,  as  permna  century  had  completed  its  first  quarter,  and  the  larger 

ecdesiaa  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England ;  and  the  enterprises  were  forwarded  by  the  same  means.    CamJs 

right  of  his  successors  to  the  freehold  being  thus  .estab-  were  dug  generally,  though  not  always,  with  the  aid 

lished,  was  not  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  the  regal  of  the  State.     Then  railroads,  the  most  powerM 

government  nor  can  it  be  divested  even  by  an  act  of  engines  of  our  present  civilizations,  were  projected 

the  State  legislature. ' '    These  historic  and  prescriptivo  timidly,  on  short  and  hesitating  lines.    We  must  not 

rights  were  maintained  by  the  great  jurists  Story  and  infer  that  the  simple  American  citisens  and  legislators 

Shaw.                                      ^  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  when  thej  bd3t 

We  must  consider  the  experience  of  our  forefathers,  up  these  incorporated  bemgs,  these  oreatnreB  instinol 

how  they  hated  hereditary  aristocracy  and  all  domi<*  with  a  fecundating  life,  new  to  theworld  of  thoee  daySb 

natin^  privilege,  in  order  that  we  may  appreciate  this  When  the  early  railroads  sought  for  their  chaitere  the 

devotion  to  the  best  spirit  of  law  and  order.     The  opposing  lawyers  startled  the  assembled  fiurmers  by 

Episcopal  church,  naturally  conservative  and  loyal,  had  the  picture  they  drew  of  this  suzerain  with  more  than 

not  been  a  popular  institution  in  the  Revolution.    And  feuosd  powers,  which  was  to  come  among  them  and 

the  revolutionaiy  patriots  had  imbibed  a  fierce  feeling  run  his  great  iron  feelers  through  their  farms  and  bam- 

against  all  fonns  of  society  which  could  limit  or  re-  yards.      In  mortmain^  with  the  dead  hand,  readiing 

itrain  the  aspirations,  the  development,  the  freedom  out  from  a  ghoul-like  puit,  would  this  creature  am 

af  the  individual  man.     Observers  looked  for  the  upon  their  limd  and  hold  it  to  tyranniie  over  theur  ^'* 
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Hw  gnmtOFi  provided  that  the  land  should  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  American  people.    The 

nveit  to  the  owners  men  the  corporate  incidents  of  Pacific  lines,  linking  oceans  together,  gave  a  iiirther 

die  nifatMul  should  have  ceased.     But  the  most  ludic-  impulse  to  this  natural  movement.    By  the  union  of 

theory  of  bui^her  independence,  in  the  light  of  charters,  and  far-reaching  contracts  and  leases,  monster 

modem  experience,  was  the  provision  ma^c  for  lines  wereprojected  and  operated  under  one  manage* 

aii;r  mdiTidiial  to  run  his  own  vehicles  over  these  semi-  ment     The  sagacity  of  Cornelius  Y anderbilt,  vmo 

pnuio  highways,  at  his  own  expense,  on  paying  fair  began  the  business  of  transportation  in  a  small  fernr- 

teflai     To  ran  one*8  own  locomotive  and  tram  over  one  boat  and  ended  in  the  largest  railway  business  of  the 

of  Vanderfaik'^  or  Gbuld's  Hues  in  these  days  would  be  world  in  his  day,  iully  comprehended  the  ncMsd  of  thft 

adburtly  kind  of  independence  or  comfort.  tima     He  moved  freight  at  rates  which  would  have 

^Riey  built  quite  as  well  as  they  knew.     Judge  been  imposniLle  under  the  old  sjrstem.     The  great 

Maiwhall  in  the  iamous  Dartmouth  College  case,  which  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  lines  were  quick  to  rival 


Duucked  an  era  in  th<>  corporation  law  of  this  country,    and  even  surpass  him.     The  transportation  of  freight. 
tqns:  "  the  great  object  ofan  incorporation  is  to  bestow   costing  2. 153  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  Umtea 


of  Bdme  and  th^  more  concrete  common  law  of  Kng-   out^^ide  our  whole  society,  with  passions  alien  to  it,  and 


knd.  In  the  Ashton  railway-carriage  case,  legal  opinion  rights  opposed  to  it.     The  members  of  society  who  do 

WIS  divided.^   One  party  of  judges  held  that  ^'the  not  labor,  and  the  holders  of  capital  especially,  are 

oommcm  law  incident  of  a  corporation  adhere,  unless  presumed  to  have  interests  which  certainly  oppose,  and 

enireaB^  remov  I  by  the  legislature  ; "  and  the  other  often  oppress,  the  laborer.     The  corix)ration  is  held 

Ud  that  "ihc  contract  ^  ^ula  not  have  been  ratified  by  by  these  sciolists  to  be  an  essential  antagonist  and  op- 

the  nnanimooi  aas    t  of  the  whole  corporation. "     An  pressor  of  the  laboring  class.     Let  us  consider  what 

individuai  can  make  a  oontnict  at  will  if  he  violate  no  has  been  the  result  to  the  laborer  of  this  development 

kw.     But  a  corporation,  while  it  has  received  powers  of  railway  freight  transportation,  that,  most  striking 

ftnn  the  State,  also  surrenders  to  its  progenitor  some  industrial  achievement  of  th<   corporation.     A  man 

pojran  which  the  individual  naturally  holds  (Brice :  standing  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  by  two  days'  labor 

VUra  PTra,  Green's  Am.  ed.,  pp.  31,  32).       Chief-  with  his  shovel,  can  bring  to  his  own  door  his  year's 

Bnon  Hanwood  was  right  when  he  demonstrated  that  subsistence,  grown  half  a  continent  away.     In  this 

OOfporationB  have  no  souls.    As  he  laid  down,  none  can  social  movement  capital  and  the  organizing  skill  which 

create  aoohi  but  Otod ;  corporations  are  created  by  the  oonducts  it  become  the  servant  of  the  laborer.    We 

Idnj ;  therefoie  a  ooiporation  can  have  no  soul.     The  can  hardly  perceive,  or  even  imagine,  any  better  mode 

iiwfcinrf  of  the  jurist  was  wiser  than  his  logic.     In  our  of  serving  a  simple  son  of  toil.     He  can  put  forth  his 

view,  the  raler  can  formulate  and  register ;  he  cannot  effort  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  most  needed,  or  best 

create.  ^  The  creative  powers  of  the  sovereign  have  paid  ;  he  can  bring  his  fo<  1  to  that  point  mm  the 

gonewiditheolc^ogmaof  divine  right  into  the  night  plAce  of  its  cheapest  production  for  a  trifling;  sum. 

of  the  paat    The  powers  which  civilization  hais  en-  The  peculiar  hardship  of  the  laborer,  under  all  circum- 

gendered  are  reduced  to  order  and  le^timated  by  the  stances,  doubtless  is  a  certain  fixedness  and  immova- 

IDferdgn  power  of  the  State;  their  vitality  and  essen-  bility  as  compared  with  capital,  which  in  its  quick 

till  fife  oome  from  the  power  which  is  anterior  to  and  form  is  ever  fluid  and  portable.     In  the  above  process, 

alwTe  the  head  of  the  State.  '  by  these  great  consolidated  movements,  he  can  put 

AD  eorporationfl  must  pass  through  this  gate  which  himself  where  capital  moves  with  the  greatest  energy, 

findea  tton  from  persons,  though  the  way  leading  to  and  at  the  same  time  he  can  bring  to  himself,  at  the 

It  II  Uind  and  perplexing.     The  doctrine  of  mfra  lowc^  possible  cost,  the  products  of  the  earth-^m- 

lUM    the  abuse  of  power  by  going  beyond  its  limits  modities,  capital — ^which  he  must  consume  to  maintain 

*-iB  modem  and  has  grown  under  the  hands  of  the  his  own  and  his  family's  life. 

JantSL     They  saw  wim  true  wisdom  that  the  spirit       The  corporate  method  forms  an  excellent  reservoir 

wlnoh  controls  a  person  could  not  be  present  in  a  body  for  capital,  and  the  world  has  discovered  as  yet  no 

wUoh  aots  through  agjsnts,  and  that  a  perpetual  sue-  means  by  which  its  benefits  can  be  so  widely  distrib- 

nfWiinn  oonld  not  continue  to  accumulate  all  the  legal  nted. 

and  social  rights  of  persons — ^beings  whose  powers  ^  The  saving  institutions  are  the  richest  corporations 

oesse  and  are  lenewea  with  every  generation.    The  in  the  United  States  ailer  the  railwavs ;  their  deposits 

resolt  of  this  evolution  cannot  be  foreseen^  but  its  are  in  small  sums,  widely  scattered,  and  are  largely 

Opontion  is  certain.     Managers  of  corporations  and  the  ])ropertv  of  artisans  and  laborers.     The  stock  of 

diefar  attorneys  constantly  a^ert  that  they  can  do  as  national  ana  State  banks  is  shared  among  numerous 

dMyidease,  having  Uie  control  of  their  own  property,  holders.     Wherever  we  find  the  most  intelligence  and 

But  it  ia  dear  that  the  one  thing  these  favorea  crea-  the  best  administration  of  affairs,  there  is  the  most 

tuna  lack  under  the  law  is  the  power  of  self-willing  corporate  life  and  activity. 

wUdi  coes  with  individual  freedom,  and  goes  with       This  great  agent  of  modem  society,  this  sprite  larger 

chat  otSy.     Sooner  or  later  the  orderly  development  and  mightier  than  all  the  goblins  fancy  ever  conjured 

efUwwffl  faring:  these  large-limbed  creatures  of  civiliza-  under  tne  magician's  wana,  has  developed  not  all  its 

tion  into  dosenarmony  with  the  larger  and  common  powers  as  yet.     It  is  now  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  pubhf 

*  '  of  society.   _^   _  .  .  opinion^  and  one  party  aims  to  subject  it  to  the  will  of 


With  the  latter  half  of  the  century  began  the  great  ihe  majority  workm^  through  the  State  by  ordinart 

jflMSulid sting  movement  in  railway  corporation&    The  legislation  and  administration.     Others  believe  thai 

loesl  institotion.  created  for  the  wants  of  one  neigh-  the  present  evils  of  transition  would  be  made  worse  hy 

iMsrliood,  though  that  kxcality  might  be  one  of  the  thus  Uimperin^  with  an  institution  which  was  cleared 

gnat  Staftea,  moved  too  narrow  for  the  continental  fiom  the  political  machine  by  long  and  patient  socisl 
Vol.  II.-W 
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de  »'elupment  Political  administration  is  of  neoessi^  Corporations,  considered  with  respect  to  the  indind- 
clumsy,  slow,  and  cumbersome.  The  checks  and  bsd-  ualswi^ch  compose  them,  are  either  «ofe  or  aggregate, 
anoes  of  the  best  State  executive  must  hamper  the  A  sole  corporation,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  of  but 
social  energies  which  civilization  is  evolving  with  ever-  one  person.  Such  are  very  rare  in  the  United  States, 
increasing  force  and  variety.  The  corporation,  begin-  except  in  those  States  where  the  religions  establish- 
ning  in  the  reli^ous  instinct,  has  been  fostered  by  the  ment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  adopted  whik 
conuBon  law.  It  is  the  social  side  of  combined  power,  they  were 'still  colonies,  and  where,  according  to  the 
as  distinguished  from  the  political  side — a  oranch  old  common-law  nde,  the  minister  of  the  parish  is 
•hooting  Bx)m  the  main  trunk  of  the  State,  homo^ene-  seised  of  the  freehold  as  ^^penona  eodedoR,^^  In  scch 
ous  with  the  parent  stock,  but  producing  different  case,  the  right  of  his  successors,  thus 'established,  is 
resultjj.  It  gives  to  the  commonalty  some  essential  held  not  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  abolition  of  tlM 
attributes  of  an  aristocracy.  For  anv  one  can  buy  a  regal  government  at  the  Revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  di- 
share  in  an  industrial  corporation,  and  thus  taice  part  vested  even  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  (9  Oranch^ 
in  its  advantages  of  succession,  its  consolidated  social  328.)  The  capacity  of  a  sole  corporation  to  hold  prop- 
force.  Or  if  the  commonalty  do  not  take  part  di-  erty  in  succession  is  confined  to  real  estate ;  persons 
rectly,  they  share  indirectly  through  the  service  which  property  cannot  be  so  held.  (9  Oranch,  43.)  All  cor- 
the  corporation  must  render  to  the  whole  of  society  by  porations  which  are  composed  of  more  than  one  mem 
its  dose  interpretation  of  social  wants.  her  are  a^gr^te  coijporations.  (e.  f.  8.) 

In  the  higher  politics  which  govern  the  people  nlti  CORPUS  CHRISTL  the  oounty-seat  of  Nueces  oo. 
mately  these  essential  divisions  and  hLstorical  variu  Texas,  is  on  the  west  shore  of  Corpus  Chrisd  Bay,  T 
tions  must  be  recognized.  We  may  inspect  and  pu  miles  S.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  iJtiQ  Nueoes  River,  and 
tially  regulate  corporations,  through  the  political  ad  178  miles  south  of  Austin.  It  has,  oommnnicadoi 
ministration  of  the  State,  which  cnarters  them.  The  with  Mexico  by  the  Texas-Mexican  Railroad,  and, 
iicfinite  control  of  these  mystic  persons  must  be  judi<  having  an  excellent  harbor,  carries  on  extensive  trade 
I'ial,  and  must  come  through  the  vltra  vires,  the  duo  both  oy  land  and  sea.  It  has  2  banks,  2  weekly 
process  of  the  courts,  which  always  moves  in  harmony  newspapers.  7  churches,  a  convent,  and  several  gooa 
with  social  development  To  confound  and  confuse  schools.  The  land  rises  abruptly  from  the  business 
these  mighty  social  issues  would  carry  the  American  part  of  the  town  to  a  heiffht  of  80  feet,  and  theQ 
civilization — ^the  most  powerful  the  world  has  known—  extends  into  the  prairie.  The  American  army,  under 
into  a  sea  of  unknown  troubles.  (w.  B.  w.)       Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  encainped  here  for  some  months  in 

II.  Corporation  in  Law.— An  aggregate  corpora-  1346.  previous  to  the  Mexican  War.  Population,  4378. 
tion  is  an  ideal  body  created  by  law,  composed  of  indi-  ^  COkRY,  a  city  of  Erie  oo. ,  Pennsylvania,  is  at  the 
viduals  united  under  a  common  name,  the  members  of  intersection  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Raihoad  with 
which  succeed  each  other ;  so  that  the  body  continues  the  New  York,  Pennsvlvama,  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
the  same  irrespective  of  the  changes  in  its  membership,  the  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  37 
(2  Kent's  Com.,  215.)  A  corporation  is  vested  by  the  miles  S.  E.  of  Erie  and  5  miles  S.  of  the  New  Yorii: 
pohcy  of  the  law  with  a  capacity  of  acting  in  several  State  Une.  It  has  2  national  banki^  2  opera-honses, 
respects  as  a  natural  person,  as  to  taking  and  granting  14  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers,  12  chordies,  a  high 
property,  contracting  obligations,  suin^  and  being  suecf  school  and  5  other  schoott,  a  park,  sas-works,  fire  d^ 
and  of  enjoying  privileges  and  immunities  in  common,  partment,  a  board  of  trade,  and  telephone  exchan^ 
and  a  yanety  of  political  rights  more  or  less  extensive  It  Las  26  manu&cturing  establishments,  producmg 
according  to  the  design  of  its  institution,  either  at  the  dteam-engines,  boilers,  ou-well  tools,  pails  and  tabs, 
time  of  its  creation  or  at  any  sub^uent  period  of  its  furniture^  shingles,  brooms,  cigar-boxes,  and  leather. 
existence.     {Kydon  Corp.,  vol.  i.,  p.  13.)  In  1861  it  was  simply  a  railroad  station,  but  it  grew 

Corporations  may  be  either — \,  Public;  or,  2,  Private,  intd  a  town  when  petroleum  was  disoovered  in  the 
The  most  usual  instance  of  the  former  is  a  municipal  neighborhood.  In  1866  it  was  chartered  as  a  iatj. 
corporation  created  for  governmental  purposes,  or  any  Population,  6671. 

corporation  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  OORSIC ANA,  the  countjr-eeat  of  Navano  oo. /Tex-* 
commonwealth  or  of  the  United  States  government  as,  is  at  the  intersection  or  the  Houston  and  Texas 
Nations  or  States,  as  bodies  politic,  become  moral  per-  Central  Raihroad  with  the  Texas  and  St  Louis  Rail« 
sons  susceptible  of  obligations  and  laws ;  and  in  this  road,  16  miles  west  of  Trinity  River  and  180  miles  N. 
broad  sense  of  the  word  the  United  States  may  be  N.  £.  of  Austin.  It  has  a  fine  oonrt-hoiue,  2  hotdflw 
termed  a  corporation,  and  so  may  each  of  the  State&      a  bank,  3  weekly  newspapenL  9  ohnroheSi  and  good 

/VitYz^^  corporations  are  such  as  do  not  fulfil  any  i^no-  schools.  It  has  2  machine-shops,  2  planrng-miUs,  a 
tions  of  public  government,  and  are  not  wholly  within  flour-mill,  and  a  ootton-compiess.  It  was  settled  in 
the  immediate  control  of  the  government     The  word  1848.     Population.  8278. 

private  is  not  used  here  in  its  popular  acceptation,  for  CORTLAND,  the  ooun^-seat  of  Cortland  oo.,  N. 
m  that  sense  nearly  every  corporation  is  public,  inas-  Y.,  is  on  the  Tio^hnioga  River,  and  at  the  Junction  of 
much  as  nearly  all  are  createa  for  public  oenefit  the  Syracuse^  Binghamton,  and  New  York  Railroad 

Private  corporations,  again,  are  either  ecclesiastical  mtb.  the  Utioa.  Ithaoa,  and  Elmint  Raihroad,  and  a 
or  lay.  Ecclesiastical  or  reli/^ous  corporations,  as  they  branch  of  the  New  Yon  and  Oswego  IGdland  Rail- 
are  usually  called  in  the  United  States,  are  created  to  load,  36  miles  south  of  Smcoae,  and  125  miles  di- 
enable  reli^ous  societies  of  various  denominations  to  reoUy  west  of  Albany.  It  nas  3  banks(l  national),  ^ 
manage  with  greater  facility  their  temporal  concerns,  weekly  newspapers,  6  chnrehes,  a  State  Nonnal  Sdiool, 
Lay  corporations  are  those  private  corporations  which  A  academy,  and  other  schools.'  It  has  5  wagon-workSi 
are  not  under  the  immediate  control  or  some  religious  mannfifcotories  of  mowing-maehinea,  wire,  fiilding- 
aociety.  ohairs.  and  other  indnstrieo.    Popnknon,  d56L  • 
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OO&TJNDUM.    In  Uie  United  States  comndiim  i»  Ohio,  and  during  that  exciting  campaign  spoke  In 

.1^      :i_.     1  ..__  1  «,,    «.  .       -rr.   «    leasapolit- 

was  elected 
chosen  United 

,— ^-^ ,  «,«-  ow ^^ o -_  p^«-«^  ^ ^  — V.  >.^ -,  ««  v^*—  apposed  the  an- 

■eipentineB,  tale- and  chloriteHslates  which  nexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico.    His 

•traleh  with  more  or  less  interroption-from  Massachu-  speech  on  the  latter  is  one  of  his  ablest  efforts.    On 

fstti  into  Ahhuma,     In  many  of  the  localities  it  the  death  of  Pres.  Taylor  in  1850^  Vioe-Pires.  Fillmore 

oeam  in  snflSeient  quantity  for  extensive  mining  oner-  snoceeded^  and  in  reorganizing  his  Cabinet  appointed 

itkinjL  as  in  Chester,  Mass.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  m  Ma-  Mr.  Corwin  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    At  Uie  close 

eon.  Oay,  Jai^aon,  Madisonu  and  Haywood  counties,  of  his  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 

'N.  C.,  m  Lamrens  oo.^  S.  C,  Towns  co.,  Qa.,  Talla-  in  Ohio,  but  in  1858  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress 

pooaa  and  Coosa  counties,  Ala.  as  a  Kepublican.    When  civil  war  was  imminent  he 

A  cuefbl  investigation  of  these  occurrences  has  re*  oxerted  himself  to  effect  a  compromise.    Pres.  Lincob 

veiled  the  veiy  interesting  fact  that  many  of  the  rodoi  in  1861  appointed  him  minister  to  Mexico,  where  he 

in  which  oonmdmn  is  lound  are  the  results  of  its  remained  until  the  arrival  of  Maximilian  in  May,  1864. 

alteration,  and  that  it  is  only  a  remnant  of  large  bodies  He  then  returned  to  Washington,  where  he  was  en- 

wUoh  most  have  existed  originally.    By  simply  uniting  gaged  in  professional  duties  until  his  death,  Dec.  18, 

with  water,  oorandnm  Al,  0.  is  changed  into  diaspore  1865. 

Ht  Al,  O4,  or  beanxite  He  Al,  O5;  by  taking  u^   iron-      COSHOCTON,  the  county-seat  of  Coshocton  co.. 

and  maxnesiam-oxides,  it  is  converted  into  a  variety  Ohio,  is  on  the  Muskinfinmi  River,  at  the  confluence  ot 

of  spina  (FeMg)Al,04;  its  combination  with  silicic  its  branches,  the  Walnouding   and   the  Tuscarawas 

erne  gives  rise  to  the  two  fonns  of  Al,  Si  O5,  fibrolite  Rivers,  and  on  the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,   and  St 

isd  Ciyanite ;  if,  bemdes,  some  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  Louis  Railroad,  26  miles  N.  of  Zanesville.  and  69  miles 

and  water  enter  into  combination,  minerals  of  a  more  E.N.E.  of  Columbus.     It  has  2  banks  (1  national),  6 

eomiiliBated  composition  result,  such  as  zoisite,  several  churche^s,  2  schools,  4  weekly  newspapers  (1  German). 

kinas  of  feldspar,  as  anorthite,  andesite,  oligodase,  and  It  had  2  flour-mills,  a  paper-mill,  ana  a  manufactoiy 

illiite,  or  vanons  micas,  as  muscovite^  paragonite,  and  uf  steel  springs  ana  axles.     It  was  laid  out  in  1802 

muij^te,  bat  also  several  chloritic  mmerals,  viz. :  pro-  under  the  name  of  Tuscarawa^  which  was  chanjged 

ddonfte,  kenrite,  maoonite,  culsageeite,  willcoxite,  and  in  1811,  and  was  incorporated  m  1833.    Population, 

oAeiB.     An  these  changes  have  been  observed,  and  3725. 

many  of  the  laige  belts  of  mica-  and  chloritc-schists,       COSTA,  Sm  Michael  (1810-J884],  musical  compo- 

gonite  and  pyrc^hyllite  slates  bear  evidence  that  scr,  bom  at  Naples,  Feb.  4, 1810.  White  a  student  at  the 

cnoe  were  oorundum,  altered  into  their  present  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city  he  performed 

„__ition,  as  Prof.  L  D.  Dana  expresses  it,  hy  pseu-  the  following  works  of  his  own  composition:  In  1825, 

iomntykum  aa  a  broad  scale.  (f.  a.  O.)  L  Immagine  (cantata);  in  1826  ana  1827,  the  operas 

00aVID.£  QLAt   oorma,  a  crow),   a  family  of  II  Dditto  PUnito  and  II  Soxpetto  Funesto,  a  mass, 

e  pnasorine  nidfl,  with  soutellate  laminiplantar  three  symphonies,  and  La  Pasgione.    In  1828,  Costa 

10  primaries,  more  or  lees  cultrate  bill,  and  usually  wrote  the  scmi-seria  opera  II  Carcere  d '  IJdegonda  for 

)  nasal  plumules  conceeding  the  nostrils ;  relateo  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  and  in  the  following  vear  Malvina 

to  the  tTt#T>i"g*  and  birds-of-paradise,  and  comprismg  for  Barbaja,  the  manager  of  San  Carlo.     On  being  sent 

the  ravens,  crows,  rooks,  daws,  choughs^  pies,  jays,  etc.  to  Birmingham  to  direct  the  performance  of  the  cnora. 

It  18  a  hum  cosmopolitan  fanuly  comprising  some  175  work  Super  FlumiTia  BabHonts,  which  was  com]X)sed 

wptim  nnd  25  or  30  genera,  but  one  not  easy  to  define  by  his  teacher,  Zingarelli,  Costa  received  ^professional 

with  poreoiflion,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  forms  engagements  that  induced  him  to  remain  in  England. 

wfaieh  the  term  is  allowed  to  cover.    The  most  aberrant  In  1830  the  ballet  KenUworth  was  written,  and  in 

aemben  aie  probably  the  piping  crows  of  Australia  1832  another  ballet,  Une  Heure  d  Naples.    The  follow 

iOummorkmai).  The  dioughs  are  another  special  ^roup  ing  year  Sir  Iluon  (also  a  ballet)  and  the  celebrated 

tfWyflma).    Host  of  the  Corvida^  however^  lall  in  quartette  Ecco  quel  Fiero  Istante,  which,  having  been 

the  two  8aD-&milieB  of  the  crows  proper  {Cormjias)  and  sung  repeatedly  in  the  concert- room  for  half  a  century, 

Jm  iOarrvlmoB).    See  Crow.  (e.  c.)  may  now  be  heard  set  to  sacred  words  in  churches  m 

OOEWIN,    Thomas   (1794-1865),    an    American  America.     In  1837,  Costa's  opera  3faZeA:  ^c2A<^,  which 

ttatmnnaii'  was  bom  in  IBourbon  co.,  Ky.,  July  29,  did  not  meet  with  great  success  in  Paris,  was  received 

1794.     WW  fiither  had  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  with  more  favor  in  London.    His  only  other  opera,  Don 

yfM^i^v^  and  in  1798  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into  Carlos^  wils  produced  in  1844.     In  1855  he  wrote  the 

dw  North-western  Territoiy.    SettUng  near  what  is  oratorio  Eb\Q.nd  in  1864  his  last  oratorio,  Naamatu 

now  LdMUUML  Warren  00.,  Ohio,  he  was  afterwards  both  forthe  Birmingham  festivals.     In  1869  he  received 

eleoted  to theotate  legislature.    Thomas  improved  his  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria,  having 

wmatf  oppoftomtieB  ror  education,  and  having  entered  previously  been  decorated  by  several  European  sove- 

Ae  eoontgr  deck's  office  in  1814,  he  soon  after  oegan  to  reigns. 

rtody  kw.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and       The  oratorios  EK  and  Naaman  are  Costa's  most 

hit  ability,  renfinesB,  and  eloquence  soon  gave  him  ambitious  works.    They  are  not,  however^  in  the  highest 

ttHBunence  aa  an  advocate.    In  1822  he  was  elected  to  style  of  choral  writing,  but  show  a  want  of  abihtv  to  com- 

&e  State  bgidatoie,  where  he  served  for  seven  sue-  bine  many  melodies  simultaneously,  and  even  the  power 

In  1830  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  to  create  musical  ideas  capable  or  worthy  of  being  devd- 


he  waa  an  aident  aapnorter  of  Henry  Clay,  and  was  oped  in  choral  fugues.    The  Italians  have  ceased  to 

mminent  in  the  councils  of  the  Whig  party.    In  1840,  exercise   themselves  in  such  forms  of  wntmg,  and 

when  Ckn.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  its  presidential  candi-  hence  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  music  of  theur  countzy 

date,  Oonrin  noeived  the  nomination  for  governor  of  ia  superior  to  that  of  the  present  day.    Costa  seems  to 
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violent 


\  tried  to  atone  for  this  want  of  skill  in  the  invention    eralo^,  and  the  dements  of  ffcok)^.    i^m  1827  to 

development  of  noble  musical  motives  b;r  making    1831  ]ne  studied  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Freiberg. 

Fork  dramatic  in  form,  depending  upon  mcidents,    &n<i  in  1832  ^ssed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  reoeiv^ 

viviicnt  contrasts,  plot,  startling  situations,  and  an  imag"    the  degree  of  JPh.  D.     In  1841  he  oecame  secretaiy  of 

ined  action,  rather  than  upon  musical  enects,  as  Han-   the  AcEidemy  of  Tharandt,  and  in  1842  was  appointed 

del  did ;  as  for  instance,  m  the  Messiah,    From  this  Professor  in  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines.     He  died 

point  of  view  also  it  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  work   in  that  dty  on  Sept  14,  1879.     His  first  work^  The 

leads  to  a  contemplation  and  meditation  of  the  moral   DendroUths  (1832),  marked  him  as  a  diligent  mves- 

outcome  of  the  whole  subject-matter,  while  the  former  tigator.    He  then  commenced  researches  in  geognosy, 

works  lead  more  to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances,    ^  coi^unction  with  Naumann,  and  publishea  a  geog> 

and  may  eventually  become  tedious  as  twice>told  tales,     nostic  map  of  Saxony.^  This  valuaole  work  occupied 

In  1849,  Costa  beoune  conductor  of  the  Birmingham   ten  years  (1832-42),  being  accompanied  by  several  vol- 

festivals;  in  1857,  conductor  of  the  gieat  triennial  Uan-   nmes  of  commentaries  and  explanations.     Cotta  also 

del  festivals  at  the  Cr^tal  Palace,  Sydenham;  while   prepared  a  geognostic  chart  or  Thuringia  (1843-48). 

at  the  opera-house  and  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Har-   Besides  these  maps,  his  more  important  works  are 

monic  Society  in  London  his  powers  as  an  organizer    Geognostische  Wawaerunaen  (4  vols,  j  1836-38) ;  An- 

and  director  have  gained  for  him  universal  fame,  which   l^tung  zum  Studium   akr  Geognosie  und   Geologic 

will  endure  when  his  compositions  lie  buried  in  silence.    (1839) ;  Brirfe  Uber  Alex,  von  Humboldt* s  Kosmos^  dn 

He  died  April  29.  1884.  (s.  A.  p.)        Commentar  (184g-51):    Geohgtsche  Briefe  aus  den 

COSTA  RICA  (Repubuca  de  Costa  Rica),  the  Alpen  (1850).  publishea  after  two  journeys  of  explora- 

seo  Vol.  vl.  ™ost  southern  state  of  Central  America,   tion  in  the  Alps  and  in  Italy,  1843  and  1844 ;   Ud}er 

p.  397  Am!  comprises  an  area  of  21,495  square  miles,    den  innem  Bau  der  Grebirge  (lS5l\  which  contains  his 

Min^edj*^  The  constitution  of  1871,  which  had  been  in  theory  of  the  history  of  creation ;  Geologische  Bne/e^ 

effect  only  nominally  at  any  time,  was  en-   t^  popular  work  il^re  von  den  Em(igerstaetten(lS55); 

tirely  suspended  in  1878  by  Gen.  Tom^  Guardia,  who   Deutschlands  Boden  (2d  ed..    1858);    Geologie  der 

had  obtained  the  chief  power  in  September,  1877.    In    Gegeiiwart  (3d  ed.,  1871) ;  ana  a  work  on  phn^ology^ 

1880  he  frustrated  an  attempt  maae  to  restore  consti-    Gedanken  mer  Phrenologie  (1845). 

tutional  government     Guaraia  died  July  6,  1882,  and   .   COTTON,  John  (1585-1658),  one  of  the  first  min- 

Gen.  Prospero  Fernandez  was  elected  president,  Aug.    isters  of  Boston,  was  bom  at  Derby,  England,  Deo.  4- 

10,  1882.    The  arbitrary  rule  of  Gen.  Guardia  seems   1585.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

to  have  repressed  the  revolutionary  tendency.     He   ^^^  ^as  afterwards  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  leo- 

preseryed  peace  with  the  neighboring  states,  though   turer^  and  tutor.    In  1612  he  became  vicar  of  St  Bo- 

the  still  unsettled  boundary>disputes  with  Nicaragua  tolph  s  Church,  Boston,  Lincolneliire,  where  he  re- 

on  the  north  and  Colombia  on  the  south  seemed  at  mainod  twenty  years,  gaining  a  wide  reputation  as  a 

times  to  threaten  war.     His  administration,  however,    Puritan  preacher  and  controversialist    Being  cited  to 

was  extravagant  in  expenses,  and  plunged  the  coun-  appear  before  Archbishop  Laud's  court  in  1632,  he 

try  deeply  in  debt     This  debt  has  since  Deen  consider-  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  finally  came  to  Boston. 

ably  reduced.     The  president  (for  four  years  from  May  Sept  4,  1633.    Within  two  months  he  was  ordained 

8,  1890,)  is  Jos6  J.  Rodriguez.     On  Dec.  30,  1888,  teacher  of  the  church  there,  and  soon  exerted  a  won- 

an   earthquake    caused  serious   destruction,   injuring  deriul  influence,  as  is  shown  in  part  by  his  introducing 

San  Jos6,  the  capital  city,  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000.  the  practice  of  observing  the  Saobath  fiom  evening  to 

Fintinces. — The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-90  evening  which  long  prevailed  in  New  England.     In 

was  $3,062,630,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  1630  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  court  to  pi;«- 

period  $2,988,425.     In  1888  the  foreign  debt  then  ex-  pare  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.    This  task  he  per- 

isting  was  consolidated  into  a  new  obligation  of  $10,-  formed,  taking  the  laws  ftom  the  Old  Testament/bnt 

000,000  at  5  per  cent ,  the  customs  revenue  being  the  Bodv  of  Liberties  drawn  up  hy  Nathaniel  Ward 

pledged  for  the  interest.  was  preferred  and  adopted.     Cotton's  Abstract  of  the 

The  leading  productions  of  Costa  Rica  are  valuable  ^^^  ^f  .-^^ew  England^  however,  was  published  in 

cabinet  and  aye-woods,  tobacco,  sugar,  bananas,  cacao,  England  in  1641  as  if  actually  in  use.     He  was  a 

vanilla,  etc.,  which,  with  hides,   tortoise  shell,  and  strong  upholder  of  theocratic  government,  and  in  his 

mother  of  pearl,  are  largely  exported.     But  the  lead-  controversies  with  Boger  Williams  muntained  the  right 

\\\^  staple  of  export  is  coffee.     The  total  exports  of  of  the  civil  government  to  interfere  in  matters  of  re- 

1 SS9-90  were  valued  at  $4,975,255,  more  than  half  of  %on  M^d  punish  heretics.    His  treatise  on.2^  Key^ 

it  being  coffee.    The  imports  for  the  same  period  were  oftM  Kingdom  o/Meaven,  and  Ihwer  thereqfy  was  an- 

$4,450,575;  chiefly  manufactured  ^oods  from  Great  sj^er^  hyWiX^Bma  m  the  Bloody  ![[met  of  Persecutitm 

Britain,  and  produce  from  the  United  States.     The  ij^  ^  Cause  of  Conscience^  1644,  and  defended  by 

population  in  1885  was  213,785.     The  principal  rail-  Cotton  in  The  Bloody  Tenet  Washed  and  made  White 

road  is  a  line  from  Limon,  on  the  coast,  to  San  Jos6,  fn,  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb,  1647;  but  Williams  rejoined 

1 18  miles  long.    There  are  52  miles  besides,  and  about  ^  The  Bloody  Tenet  made  more  Bloody  bu  Mr.  Cot- 

400  miles  of  telegraph.     The  chief  ports  are  Punta,  ton  s  Endeavors  to  Wash  it  White  m  the  Blood  of  the 

Arenas  and  Limon.     The  other  leading  cities  are  San  -Jj!™*  \^^%    Cotton  also  published  a  catechism  odled 

Jos6  (which  has  a  population  of  13,484),  Cartago,  J^Oc  for  Babes,  a  treadse  on  dvil  government  called 

Alajuela,  and  Heredia.  M^  for  Strong  Men^  and  Singing  of  F^ahns  a  Gos- 

gist, 

24,  loi/o.      Jim  ittuicr,  wiiu  woo  vuxtwiA/r  ui   i/uu  run^i    — -'  — — v  y-       .il  «.v..iMv«  , 

Academy  of  Tharandt,  near  Dresden,  taught  him  min-   »t  ISoston,  Dec  23,  1652. 
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CHAPTER  t 
OOraoff  Production  and  Gonsuhftion. 
Out  of  netrijr  twenty  T&riettea  of  the  cotton  plant 
„  ,  _,  (Gougpittm),  two  only  are  cultivated  in  the 
wr  Am  Unito^  States.  The  firet  of  these  is  the 
"Sea  Island"  {G.  Barbadenxe),  which  IB 
grown  upon  the  islands  on  the  i»aiit  of 
South  Carolina,  in  Florida,  and  upon  tho 
eoast  of  Texaa  This  produces  a  fibre  well  known  for 
ks  length  and  diky  qualil)'.  It  is  mikA  in  tlio  tineet 
work  Htr  laoee,  snool  cotton,  fine  muslins,  and  other 
uttQar  pnrpoees,  out  it  conetitutea  a  very  unimportant 
part  of  the  cotton  crop.  (See  Table  I.) 

Tablb  \.—Sta  Ittand  CoOon. 
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tion  of  apparatus  ot     

occurred  in  the  detaifof  each  I  .,  

substitution  of  new  machines  upon  a  dUSerent  prin- 
ciple. 

This  fibre,  which  is  so  useful  and  with  which  tl<« 
lai^r  part  of  the  human  race  is  clothed,  b  the  wing 
of  the  seed,  and  is  compcMed  chiefi^  of  element* 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  immature  seed, 
before  the  boll  is  burat,  it  is  a  cell  containing  wateir 
■ap,  wrapped  in  many  folds  around  the  seed,  to  which 
seed  ill  the  variety  known  as  Goienfpmm  hirmlum 
it  IS  attached.  When  the  seed  approaches  maturity 
the  *ip  curidenses,  the  fibre  cea.>(es  to  be  CTlindri<^, 
collapses  lonifitudinally,  and  takes  I  he  form  of  a  twisted 
ribb<in,  showing  convolutions  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, siimethinK  like  a  corkstirew  or  a  shaving.  It 
then  becomes  elastic,  buisbt  the  boll  and  hangs  ready 
to  be  gathered,  or  to  be  blown  by  the  wind,  carrying 
the  setid^  with  it  Cotton  may  be  spun,  because  by 
means  uf  these  convolutions  each  fibre  adheres  to  the 
others.  Any  person  may  gather  the  cotton  from  the 
boll,  and  with  the  finger  iwtst  the  thread  ;  then  by  the 
use  of  tlic  teeth  double  and  twist  again,  and  make  a 
Btrodg  cord  of  almost  anj;  length.  AH  other  fibres  re- 
quire mechanical  or  chemical  treatment  before  this  can 
oe  done. 


He  second  variety,  which  constitutes  the  great  com- 
uacialcrop,  is  the  woolly  seed  cotton  {G.  hiivitam) 
vhich  is  grown  throughout  the  Cotton  States  and 
fbnns  so  Important  an  element  in  the  commerce  tnd  in- 
dootiyof  the  country.     (See  Tables  II.  and  IV  ) 

T\aa  fibre  fiimishes  the  heat  material  for  clothnig  the 
higer  pordoD  of  the  human  race  in  comfort  and  at  low 
cost  It  is  the  only  fibre  which  may  be  gathered  and 
immediately  spun  and  woven,  without  any  mechaincal 
or  chemical  process  of  preparation.  Tile  finest  wi  ven 
&biic  made  of  cqtton  yet  Known  in  the  world  is  made 
eren  tA  this  present  time,  with  implctuents  as  pnmitive 
■a  the  flint  of  the  pre-hiatoric  races.  Tht.  Dicca 
mnalin,  known  as  the  "woven  wind"  of  India  stiD 
OKiBtitnteH  the  most  perfect  spccimcnof  a  woven  cotton 
fihric  which  can  be  found.  Finer  yam  has  bein  i.[  un 
ipon  modem  machinery  than  that  of  which  this  woven 
fitbrio  consists,  but  none  so  perfect  as  this  example  of 
a  textile  fiibrie  has  yet  been  woven  upon  mo  lent 
machinery.  In  making  these  fine  muslins,  thi.  cotton 
Ibre  is  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  use  of  a 
bow  of  bamboo  strung  with  the  gut  of  an  anini  il , 
it  is  carded  with  the  bone  of  a  fish ;  twisted  into 
thread  by  the  use  of  a  distaff,  and  woven  n  a 
primitive  loom  made  of  bamboo  reeds.  The  work 
M  done  by  a  weaver  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  h  k  in 
the  gniniid,  under  the  trees  in  a  tropical  climate    ind 


n  aalv  be  performed  ^n  the  early  morning,  when  thq 
^jDOsptiere  is  siightlv  humid. 
Between  this  prenistorio  type  of  work    and  tlio 


great  fectorjr  of  modem  times  there  can  be  found  . . 
two  really  original  inventions — the  method  of  extend-j 
in||  the  strand  of  cotton  prior  to  twisling  by  the  rcvo- 
hition  of  rollers,  applied  first  by  Arkwright  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  the  invention  of  the 
saw-gin  by  Eli  Whitney  toward  the  close  of  the  lost 
ssntoiy.     All  else  in  the  great  factory  is  but  an  evolu 
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The  liistory  of  cotton  spinning  in  tliis  country,  as 
well  as  in  others,  shows  constant  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  earnings  of  the  operatives  and  increased 
>ahandance  at  lower  cost  to  the  consumer.  Since  1840, 
when  cotton  manu&cturing  had  become  an  important 
branch  o.''  industry  in  this  country^ — at  which  date  the 
mills  of  the  United  States  were  operated  by  the 
daughters  of  the  native  farmers — such  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  perfection  6f  the  machinery  anathe  con- 
Btruction  of  the  factory  as  to  have  compassed  the  fol- 
lowing pesults :  The  number  of  operatives  required  to 
do  the  work  at  the  present  time  in  higher,  lighter,  and 
better  ventilated  factories  is  only  one-half  what  it  was 
then.  The  earnings  of  the  operatives  are  more  than 
double  per  hour,  nearly  double  per  day,  although  the 
hours  of  work  are  now  only  ten  to  eleven  per  day 
Against  thirteen  to  fourteen  at  the  former  pei^od 
named,  while  the  cost  of  the  work  in  the  pound  \nr 
yard  or  cloth  is  much  less  than  it  was  then. 

The  great  alleviation  in  the  labor  required  for  cloth 
ing  the  people  of  this  and  other  lands  may  perhaps  be 
presented  in  a  yet  more  striking  way.  In  tne  Atlanta 
Cotton  Exposition  (1882)  were  to  be  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art  of  making  homespun  fabrics 
from  the  mountain  section  of  the  South — two  carders, 
using  hand-cards;  two  spinsters,  working  spinning- 
wheels  ;  and  one  weaver,  working  a  hand-loom.  The 
five  together,  working  ten  hours,  were  capable  of 
making  eiqht  yards  of  coarse  cotton  fabric  in  a  day. 
They  arc  the  representatives  of  a  considerable  popula- 
tion of  the  middle  or  mountain  section  of  the  South, 
whose  land  had  not  until  recently  been  penetrated  by 
the  railroad,  and  who  have  been  cut  off  from  commerce 


with  other  parts  of  the  oountzy.  ^  The  sime  number 
of  persons  operating  modem  machineiy  in  a  New  Eng- 
hnd  factory  are  capable  of  producing  800  yards  of  the 
same  doth,  or  oBe-hundred-fold  as  mucn  in  a  day. 
Tliere  are  now  about  170,000  persons  empk)yed  in  z\\ 
the  cotton  Victories  of  the  United  States  in  making 
woven  cotton  fabrics.  Of  these  about  10,000  are 
employed  upon  goods  which  are  exported*  the  re- 
mamder  serve  to  supplv  the  home  demand.  If  all 
this  work  were  'done  oy  hand,  at  the  measure  of  those 
whose  work  has  been  describea,  it  would  take  16,000,000 
of  the  present  population  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  Quantity  of  doth  now  oonsumed^and  Uie 
doth  would  be  of  a  much  coarser  kind.  When  it  is 
considered  that  by  £Eur  the  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  globe  is  at  this  day  dothed  in  cottOD 
fabrics  made  by  hand,  the  future  scope  of  industry 
and  commerce  becomes  apparent 

Table  III. ,  exnlained  m  the  following  report,  waa 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  in  1879, 
to  snow  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  world  at  thai 
tVime.  A  moderate  increase  has  taken  place  since  the 
\kte  of  this  table,  but  it  will  suffice  to  give  die  rule  : 

"  Id  the  following  statement  we  give  an  approximate  ac- 
count of  tbe  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  each  country 
in  Europe  and  the  various  n-oupe  of  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  *  The  population  figures 
represent  thousands  (86,260  »  86,260,000)  >  the  quantities 
of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  represent  millions  of  pounds 
(142.5  »  142^,000  lbs.)  There  are  three  columns  of 
quantities:  First,  the  raw  cotton  spun  in  each  country; 
second,  the  weight  of  goods  and  yarns  imported  into  each 
couutrv  from  Great  Britain ;  and.  third,  Che  total  of  th 


Table  III,— Oonsumptum  of  CoUon  thrOMghtnU  ike  World. 


Sweden  and  Norway .... 

Denoaark 

Germany 

Anftria 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  and  Malta 

Greece 

Tnrkey,  Koumauia,  etc. 


Total  Continent  of  Europe. 


Great  Britain 

Tetal  Europe. 


Turkey,  Persia,  etc. 

India 

China 

Japan 

Siam,  Jara,  etc ~ 

Total  Ada........ 


Icypt  and  North  Africa 

Wett,  South,  and  East  Africa..... 
Interior  of  Aflrica 

xotal  Africa.. ....... .••..••••• 


•#•...  ...  a..... ...•#«. 


United  States  and  Oanada ~ 

Central  acd  South  America  and  West  Indies ».. 

Total  America. — •m* 


AMtralia 

Tbe  world. 


»»—#•••— e» 


•  ••••••••••••••••••« 


Population 

in 
thousands. 


86,260 

6,291 

2,023 

42,727 

87,SSl 

4,130 

6,336 

2,776 

86,906 

21,276 

26,948 

1,460 

16,363 


288,806 
34,160 


822,986 

24,640 

260,000 

485,000 

83,620 

12,600 


766,660 

17,000 

18,000 

200,000 


280,000 

48,860 
43,260 


92,100 
2,660 


1,408,896 


Baw  cotton  oonsomed. 


MHlions  of 
pounds. 


142.6 
24.8 


240.1 
101.8 
13.8 
48.2 
42.6 
28U.0 
79.9 
62.8 


979.9 
195.7 


1476.6 


296.0 

1,000.0 

65.0 


i;mo.o 


628.0 


.0 


8,163.6 


Per  head. 


1.66 
8.94 


6.83 
2.71 
854 
8.09 
16  JK) 
6.23 
8.76 
1.96 


Goods  imported  ftaok 
Great  Britain. 


Millions  of 
pounds. 


8J9 
6.72 


8.68 


1J8 
2.29 
1.98 


1.79 


12.86 


6.82 


2J6 


2.6 

8J0 

6j0 

68J 

7.9 

48.0 

17.4 


19.9 
26.7 
61.1 
6.9 
87.0 


289.7 


.7 


88.0 

880/) 

109i) 

20.0 

90.0 


618.0 

84j0 
28.0 


62.0 

22L0 
186.0 


167i> 
15.0 


1,041.7 


Per  head. 


Total  coDsumptloo. 


•••••••••••••••»•# 


0.08 
1.27 
2.47 
1.62 
0.21 
10.41 
8.26 

0.64 
1.21 
1.60 
4.76 
2.40 


0.99 


0.89 

1.64 
1.82 
0.28 
0.69 
2.40 


0.69 

2.00 
2.16 


0.26 

0.46 
8.12 


l.TO 
6.66 


0.T4 


Millions  of 
pounds. 


146.1 

8S.8 

6.0 

•14.8 

109.2 

66.8 

60.6 

42.6 

249.9 

106.6 

108.9 

6.2 

87.0 


1,269.6 
196.7 


1,466.8 

88.0 

826.0 

1400.0 

86.0 

80.0 


1^8.0 

84.0 
28.0 


62.0 

eeao 

186.0 


Per  head. 


1.68 

6.21 

2.47 

7.86 

2.92 

18.76 

IIJSS 

16.80 

6.n 

4.96 

8.86 
4.76 
2.40 


4.86 
6.72 


4.62 

1.64 
2.60 
2.62 
2.62 
2.40 


2.48 

2.00 
2.16 


0.26 

18J0 
8.12 


8L« 
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Wo.    The  teUe  «lso  shows  the  percapitn  oonsumptioD  In    In  the  year  1882-83,  waa  9,627,000  bales  of  400  Hjr 
"  eoontry  of  raw  cotton,  of  eoods,  etc.,  imjiorted  from    each  :  equivalent  to  8,371,300  bales  of  the  .weight  of 

^  ^  ^^'fu^^TI*^*?^  5^*^.  ^Tlf?K  ^''^^^♦S^    t^e  American  bale  of'  460  lbs.  each.    The  Americao 
la  uieliides  that  of  Asiatic  Russia.    The  whole  of  the   ^«^_    xy._  ^i,_    _____  ^„j'   „  v2«.>7™iL.   i     i^nit 

»  i«fer  to  the  year  1877.    In  the  column  of  "Goods  ^^A^^.  f^.   ^^f/    ^^i.  ^^P^^^e^   1,    1«9(),   waa 

iapovted  horn  Great  Britain"  there  is  ahlank  opposite  V  u'  f t  •    j?3  largest  ever  raised.     The  cotton 

Bmtierlaiid,  because  the  shipments  are  sent  via  other  coun-  ot  the  United  States  stul  retains  its  supremacy. 
tries.    A  large  part  of  the  Swiss  production  goes  to  Turkey       How  far  the  increased  production  of  cotton  fabrics 

and  to  Tariona  continental  countries.   Part  of  the  production  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  displaced  the 

ffHalUndM«toJava.andpartpas8e8toGermanjr,SwitMr-  hand-made  fabrics  of  other  countries  since  Mr.  Ellison's 

laiid,ete.    Belginm  also  forwards  largely  to  the  interior  of  iVkle  was  comniled  it  is  imnnftBiWp  tn  ao ,r  •  Knf  ;*  ;• 

tiw  fcoDtlnent     The  exceptionally  large' consumption  of  r^^lLuiwi^^x  .t^^  i    ^^  '®  impossible  to  say     but  it  M 

•oL»iB  the  United  States  £  owing  to  thi  smaller  per  capita  Probftb  e  that  the  larger  part  of  the  increased  produc- 

•aommption  of  wool  and  flax  compared  with   Europe,  tion  will  be  ao(x)untod  tonn  the  increased  consumptioa 

Iforaorer,  the  fignres  include  goods  imported.  ot  the  civilized  nations  rather  than  in  any  very  great 

"Official  reports  show  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  displacement    of   the    hand-made    fabrics  of    other 

gpods  in  India  is  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  head  per  nations. 
anaam.    We  have  aasomed  that  a  sinajlar  rate  of  consump-       ^j,  EUison  has  used  a  very  conservative  estimate  in 

ssoo^sr  i"er^ks:tirJoirLs;^^^^^^^         -p^^  i^rrnfonTrtl^^r  -  c^^"\jjT?-^'y 

eonirideimbly.  In  1861  itV^  only  160,000  poods  of  thirty-  5*  "^.^^9^  ^  .l^rgf  proportion  of  a  dense  5)opulation 
Bx  pounds  each;  daring  the  American  War  it  rose  to  awells  m  a  climate  where  the  temperature  is  severe  m 
750,000  poods;  since  then  it  has  fallen  off.  Some  cotton  is  winter.  A  better  estimate  of  their  consumption,  con- 
crown  and  mannfactur^  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  it  is  firmed  by  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  official  position 
finpoidble  to  ny  how  much.  We  cannot  take  the  popula-  in  the  customs  department  of  China,  is  that  the  avSnuro 
•^JSytn^SS^  w"u'"•*"/^^o.5SS/S;^'^  160  000,000  is  5  pounds  per  head.  The  machine-made  fabrics  of 
Se^^Srof  tS^^'nTbe^':?^^^^  Jil-HnS  tf"^  co-bined  have  as  yet  i^hed 
termed  the  marein  of  the  Continent.  Some  native  cotton  ^^\^  S"^'*"  ^"^^^f^?'  exceeding  5  or  10  per  cent. 
is  aleo  consumed  in  Turkey  and  in  the  various  countries  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^P    i^ci  '^'^^"^ 

South'  America.    The  entire  production  of  cotton  in  the        The  United  States  now  produce  an  annual  crop  of 

world  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  about  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton  (American  weight). 

. .  „  ^  Pminda.  From  the  computations  which  have  been  submitt^.  it 

^S:Siiur£:!v!S!^X^^^-::Z:ZZZ  ""K;^  seems  probable  that  the  unknown  crop  of  cotton  of  the 

IMive  oonMiBpdon  in  India,  ciiina,  etc 1,300,000,000  worlc^  IS  ncariy  Ci^ual  to  thc  known  or  commercial  crop 

Totaisssbore       : ^^5000000      If  the  Chinese  be  estimated  at  400,000,000  people  oou 

'     '     '  suming  5  [wunds  each,  we  find  in  that  single  country  a 

NaUve  conromption  in  South  America,  etc 40.0UO,000        Cach  ;   Whlch  WOUld  ^IVC  2,000,000,000  pounds  of  cloth. 

E«xiT6d  by  Penu  from  Bokhara,  etc 16,000,000  Qur  present  crop  18  made  upon  an  area  of  about 

Total  crop  of  tiie  world 4,4Ho,6iK),ooo  26,000  Square  miles,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  area 

^«jiio£aie.«f4uop.nind.                               '^'^  ,  Cultivated  in  1870;  but  the  grea  of  the  ten  Cotton 

tL'iS.  taSio^iSn^  ta"^-'                               One-half  of  g^atcs  is  over  650,000  square  miles.  (See  Tables  IV. 

and  V.)    The  maintenance  and  increase  of  our  crop 
This  taMe,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison  in  1879,  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  adequate  labor,  not 
k  perhapB  the  only  one  which  attempts  to  give  a  com-  of  land                             . ,       .        o  i 
m£fttion  of  the  actual  consumption  of  the  world,  both  This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  con- 
with  respect  to  the  commercial  crop  and  to  that  which  tuition  of  those  who  do  the  work  in  making  the' crop 
bmadeufleofiiithedomesticor  hand  manufacture,  as  their  present  methods,  and  the  prospective  improve- 
in  China,  A«ia.  and  other  countries  which  are  still  sup-  ment  which  may  come  in  thc  next  decade. 
plied  munly  with  hand-made  fabrics.  Under  thc  former  system  of  slavery,  the  larger  por- 
Sinoe  1877,  however,  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  tion  of*  the  cotton  crop  was  made  bv  negro  labor  work- 
mthe  oommereial  crop.    The  consumption  of  cotton  ing  on  large  plantations.     The  planters,  as  a  cla^, 
by  the  fiujtories  of  Gfreat  Britain,  the  continent  of  were  intelligent,  and  made  the  best  use  which  the 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  reduced  to  even  bales  nature  of  slavery  would  permit  them  to  make  ot  theur 
of  400  lb&   each  is  stated  in  thousands  of  bales  its  chattels;  but  their  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture 
fjjong .  were  of  necessity  the  heaviest  and  rudest  Kind,  the 

Oreftt      Continent     United       .p^^j  slaves  lacking  the  incentive  to  take  care  of  the  tools 

Britain,    of  Europe.     8tat«ft,  which  they  used.     The  crop  was  made  in  large  parcels^ 

JJJJ^JJ ^^         ^^         J'J^         l^  and  was  better  saved  in  some  respects  than  it  is  now. 

t«ii-w!."!."i.*.".*.'  3.640         3^198         2,302         9|i4o  Evcu  Hsts  of  cottou  of  uuiform  grade  could  then  be 

i8»-«4 3.866         »,.H8o          2,244          9,290  obtained  morc  readily  than  they  can  at  the  present 

iMT^!:.*.""!!.";  3!mi          3;796          S        io;'i67  time ;  but  the  land  was  scathed  and  worn  out ;  the 

us9-9o!'.. *.'...!...!  4',027          4,227          2,731         11,066  sccd,  which  is  the  exhaustive   element  in  the  crop. 

being  mostly  wasted.     In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 

He  average  oommereial  bale  of  the  United  States  upon  the  bottom-lands  the  plantation  system,  after 

of  the  crop  of  1882-83  weighed  460  lbs.     In  the  same  having  for  a  time  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in 

Beason  the  avera^  weight  of  Egyptian  padta^es  was  making  the  crop,  is  now  being  resumed  under  new  and 

<UiS  IfaSb ;  of  Brazilian,  173  lbs.  •  ot  West  Indian,  160  better  conditions.     Very  able  men,  capable  of  organ- 

IblL ;  of  Smyrna,  350  lbs. ;  and  of  East  Indian,  390  izing  and  controlling  lar^e  forces  of  hired  laborers,  and 

Dhl    The  total  consumption  of  what  is  here  designated  who  also  understand  tue  economy  of  fair  and  just 

as  the  emuDen^  crops,  namely,  those  which  are  re-  treatment,  are  beginning  to  apply  their  powers  of  or- 

ported  ill  the  nuakets  01  the  United  States  and  Europe  gan izing  to  large  areas  of  land,  and  will  presently 
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HUblisb  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  their  c  . 

■uch  as  beloved  to  the  most  inteUigent  planters  of  the  fanners  and  v 

old  times.     But  upon  the  upland  section  ajid  in  Texas       The  old  plantation  oottoa-gin  uid  tlie  "bosurd- 

the  former  slaTea  have  scattered  or  have  cone  into  wing"  acretr  or  prees  are  dls^tpeanng.     The  prepaid 

other  occupations ;  a  vei7  large  proportion  oi  the  up-  tion  of  the  cotton  is  now  conducted  in  puMiogr '" 

lABLK  1 V  .—Aertage  and  Pnduelion  vf  CblloA  in  M<  UttOti  Atotn  by  Onuaw  tf  ISSOl 


Hininippi „ 

Georgia 

Tezu 

Alab&ma 

Arkimui 

South  Carolina... 

Loniaiana. 

NOTtb  Carolina.. 

Tenncuee 

Florida. 

Vi^n^a!  :.'.■.■"■"" 
Indian  Territory. 
Kentucky 

Total 


48,M0 
es,980 
262.390 
61,540 
63,046 
30,170 
«.420 
48,680 
41,750 
64,240 
68,736 
40,12S 
64,090 
40,000 


7,628,636 
6,134,198 
3,431, BOO 
3,736,090 
2,607,935 
5,826,087 
7,700,041 
887,472 
13,203,756 
7,368,030 

8,36'7.'ei» 


1,042,976 
1,364,249 
864,787 


45,040 
35,000 
2,867 


B03,IH 
814,441 

805,284 
690,654 
608,356 
622,648 
608,569 
389,593 
330,621 
64,997 
20,318 
19,695 
17,000 


4S7.4T8 

386,858 
402,642 
332,336 
304,128 
243,210 
241,570 
185,068 
157,044 
26,902 
10,168 


905,305 


addition  to  the  foregoine,  o 
:■  and  140  torn  of  MM.    fnqi 

Table  \.— Acreage  in  Oooon,  1870-1883.    BtparUd  by  the  United  Slates  Agriealtural  B 


su^ 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74, 

1874-75. 

1876-76. 

1878-77. 

461,714 
601,764 

740,909 
1,437,272 
1,644,512 

920,700 
900,937 
711,734 
626,184 

38«,474 
623,535 
1,170,832 
14.'!,T27 
1,260,427 
1,397,836 
847.044 
774,806 
5B7,S57 
463,042 

450,629 
670,652 
I,3H,331 
168,099 
1,387,972 
1,537,618 
940,218 
914,269 
693,512 
518,605 

613,717 
827,717 
1,456,677 
167,584 
1,499;009 
1,706,756 
1,034.239 
1,087,132 
811.409 
596,395 

457,208 
571,222 

1,310,020 
152,601 

1,289,148 

1,601,944 
827,391 

1,119,064 
722,154 
648,683 

821,428 

955,050 
1,611.703 

185,393 
1,732,350 
2fll8,S26 
1.416.730 
1,483,600 
1,133,000 

780,000 

609.000 

945,6(» 
1,515,000 

165,000 
1,732,250 
1,976,000 
1.260,000 
1,483,500 
1,133,000 

741,000 

Flor'^ „.... 

L^iS.r::::::::r::::"::r:;::: 

Texas _ -.... 

Arkansas _. 

8,866,217 

9,609,634 

8,499,335 

11.934,379 

11,560,260 

State*. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-83. 

1883-83. 

1883-84. 

North  Carolina „ 

684,6*0 

917,135 
1,630,150 

166,650 
1,766,896 
2,055.040 
1,33.5.600 
1,706,025 
1,189,650 

755,820 

690,488 
944,649 
1,660,763 
166.650 
1,837,571 
2,055,IJ40 
1,348,956 
1,808,386 

625.915 
911,649 
1,591,958 
161,650 
1,893,698 
2,065,040 
1,331,977 
1,934,973 

973.637 

1,627,959 
2,878,851 

267,875 
3,563,096 
2,260,798 

9161674 
2,478,054 
1,147,274 

816,495 

1,061,156 
1,619.6311 
2,994,006 

263,032 
2,639,988 
3,361,228 

944,174 
2,676,298 
1,181.692 

840,990 

1,060,543 
1,687,244 
2,844.306 

260,402 
2,534,388 
2,333,844 

8S7>24 
2,810,113 
1.110,790 

815,760 

1,050,641 
1,618,989 
3,872,748 

257,799 
3,610,430 
2,378,631 

931.900 
3,034,922 
1,188.545 

807.603 

Georgm 

Florida „  _ 

Misaiiuippi „ „ 

Texas- ._ 

Tennasee 

740,704  1    '762,926 

Total  io  10  Cotton  Stales, 

12,007,605 

12,219,053  [12,469,311 

15,820,610 

16.572,201 

16,134,915 

16,651.989 

JVote.— Tbe  number  of  acre*  planted  with  cotton  in  1879-80,  as  given  by  the  ceonu,  was  14,480,019.  Tkb  aBoml 
was  obtained  by  more  careful  and  eibanstire  inquiry  than  th«  Agrlcultnral  Bnrean  is  able  to  maks  Mwh  JMr,  «bd 
lends  to  show  that  tha  amounts  given  above,  at  least  for  yean  previoas  to  that  dato,  were  r' ■* ^ '     "— 
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mntiiig  finr  a  neighborhood.  For  the  time  being,  of  ootton-culture  has  been  since  1865  slowly  creeping 
tuB  his  led  to  a  great  deterioration  and  want  of  equality  northward;  and  now  some  ten  oonnties  of  South- 
b  the  upland  crop.  Diflferent  kinds  are  niixed  in  the  eastern  Virginia  nuse  cotton  for  sale.  Prof  B.  JWi; 
ame  bale ;  the  prooefls  of  ginning  is  carried  on  more  Hilgard,  however,  believes  that  the  northward  limit 
with  reference  to  ouantitj  than  to  quality  ;  and  there  of  profitable  cotton-culture  in  that  region  has  already 
has  been  a  steady  depreciation,  in  counteracting  which  been  reached.  It  is  a  noteworthy  &ct  that  Northern 
there  nW.  be  great  opix)rtunities  for  future  pront.  On  Manchuria,  with  a  winter  climate  apparently  more 
the  other  hand,  great  intelligence  has  begun  to  be  ap-  severe  than  that  of  New  York  city,  is  a  cotton-grow* 
nlied  to  the  selection  of  se^  in  order  to  produce  a  iug  region.  Kussian  Turkestan  produces  cotton  re- 
tner  and  loncer  staple  in  the  healthy  upland  country :  puted  to  be  of  high  excellence.  It  is  therefore  possible 
the  seed  itadf  is  all  saved  ;  Uie  oil  is  expressed  and  that  cotton-culture  may  yet  ^  somewhat  farther  north- 
made  nae  of.  not  only  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  ward  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
bnt  as  a  saDStitate  for  lard  ana  for  olive-oil  as  an  cotton-seeda  from  Manchuria,  Turkestan,  and  the 
trtide  of  food.  Tlie  residuum  or  cotton-seed  meal  has  northern  limits  of  ootton-culture  in  Japan,  should  be 
BOW  beoome  a  recognized  article  of  food  for  cattle  and  planted  in  our  Northern  States,  if  only  for  the  exten- 
one  of  the  best  fertilizers  which  can  be  made  ase  of,  sion  of  our  knowledge  as  to  what  is  possible  in  this 
the  seed  belonging  to  each  bale  of  cotton  containing  direction. 

netily  50  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate       All  the  States  which  had  slave-labor  np  to  1865  are 

of  potash,  while  the  bale  itself  contains  only  4  or  5  more  or  less  producers  of  cotton,  exceptingonly  Dela- 

pouids.  ware,   Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.      The  cotton- 

Tbe  ^'aU-ootton"  method  of  farming  is  gradually  producing  States  (arranged  according  to  the  amounts 

yidding  to  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  to  a  of  cotton  produced)  are  as  follows :  Mississippi,  pro- 

greater  diversity  of  crops ;  and  in  the  upland  country  duct  (by  census  of  1 880),  228,739  tons  of  ginned  cotton ; 

cotton  is  becoming  the  surplus  or  money-cro))  oi'  iarmcis  Texas,  201, 32 1  tons ;  Georgia,  1 93,429  tons ;  Alabama, 

,who  sabost  themselves  on  the  other  products  of  their  166,168  tons  ;  Arkansas,  152,064  tons ;  South  Caro- 

kad.  lina,  124,105  tons;  Louisiana,  120,785  tons:  North 

The  aggregate  crop  is  vastly  increased  as  compared  Carolina,  92,529  tons;  Tennessee,  78, 522 tons ;  Florida, 

to  the  time  of  slavery ;  the  18  crops  made  subsequent  12,092  tons;   Missouri,  5,079  tons;   Virginia,  4,654 

to  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  came  to  a  tons ;   Indian  Territory,  4,037  tons ;  Kentucky,  325 


the  aame  neriod  of  time  since  the  war.     The  crop  of  considered,  Missouri  gives  the  best  returns  in  cotton. 

1859-60,  the  greatest  before  the  war,  was  4,861.000  The  total  area  of  the  agricultural  regions  of  all  the 

bales ;  that  or  1889-90  was  7,31 3.726  bales.  cotton-producing  States  is  estimated  at  710,265  souare 

Hie  whole  olant  has  been  made  the  subject  of  iu^  niilcs,  and  on  five-sixths  of  the  varieties  of  soU  in- 

Teatigadon.     iVIany  useful  purposes  are  Ibund  for  the  eluded  in  this  estimate  cotton  has  dready  been  raised. 

hnlb  of  the  seed,  such  as  packing  for  axle-boxes  upon  gee  Tables  IV.  and  V.  for  further  details  of  the 

Buhray  cars ;  possibly  for  the  manufacture  of  paper ;  production. 

idiile  the  ashes  of  such  hulls  as  are  burned  at  the  The  United  States  census  of  1880  takes  no  note  of 

eotton-seed  oil-mills  are  an  excellent  alkali.    The  stalk  the  small  but  interesting  culture  of  cotton  still  going 
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nataie  Sbns  attached),  will  soon  be  saved  for  the  American  race.     Dr.  Ililgard  observes  that  the  Arizona 

laaldng  of  paper.                                  ^            ^  cotton  is  to  some  extent  a  perennial  shrub.     Cotton 

It  wul  dierefore  be  apparent  that  it  remained  for  has  sdso  been  giown  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Virgen  in 

fieedom  to  disclose  the  full  value  and  all  the  uses  of  Utah. 

tbia  wondered  plant                                       (e.  a.)  The  best  and  fullest  discussion  of  the  soils,  climate. 

fertilizers,  and  culture  required  by  cotton  in  the  United 

CHAPTER  n.  States  is  that  prepared  by  Prof  E.  W.  Hilgard  for  the 

OOnON^^TOKE  IN  THE  WITED  ^AT««.  Se'^^^ranl  VL  ff  irf^lttKi'Ji  ^S^ 

The  parallel  of  37®  N.  lat  somewhat  roughly  repre-  The  facts  and  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Hilgard  form 

tenta  the  present  northern  limit  of  the  profiiablc  cotton-  the  basis  of  the  following  remarks : 

enltoie  in  the  United  States,  east  or  California.     In  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  while  Mississippi 

the  latter  State  abundant  experiments  have  proved  easily  takes  the  first  rank  as  a  cotton-producing  State, 

that  ootton  does  extremely  well  throughout  a  large  she  has  not  yet  begun  to  aoproach  the  limit  t)f  her 

estent  of  country  to  the  N.  of  that  line ;  and  whenever  capacity  in  this  direction.    Tnat  she  could  easily  pro- 

aeomplete  system  of  mixed  agriculture  shall  obtain  in  ducc  as  much  cotton  as  all  the  Stakes  now  yield  is  un- 

that  ra^pion  thcrs  can  be  little  doubt  that  cotton  will  be  questionable.      When  the   density  of  population  is 

of  Its  standard  crops.     Cotton  was  formerly  culti-  taken  into  the  account  it  will  be  seen  that  Mississippi 


mg  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  has  been  ^wn  there  to  the  other  States.    The  fertile  bottom-lands  of  the 

■ome  amall  extoit  m  later  years,  is  a  significant  one.  South-west,  though  excellent  for  cotton,  are  in  reality 

Boath-eaafeeni  Kansas  win  perfect  cotton-seed  and  fibre  not  so  productive  as  the  first-class  uplands  in  theur 

bovffinaqryeaa     On  the  Adantio  seaboard  the  limit  vicinity.    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
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uataral  saperiority  of  the  ootton-lands  of  the  Missis-  qystem  of  caltare  that  preyaib  in  Geoma,  wtiere  tht 
sippi  Valley  over  those  of  the  Atlantio  slope  is  at  best  methods  are  very  ffeneraUy  fblknTeoTw 
present  to  a  great  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  more  the  following  as  an  ouUine :  l!he  land  is  fint  laidoff 
careM  and  s3^stematio  tillage  which  prevails  in  the  in  beds,  deep  Airrows  being  drawn  3}  or  4  feet  apart» 
latter,  and  by  the  more  ^neral  use  of  fertilisers.  A  against  which  the  soil  is  b^ded  up  by  means  of  torn- 
&ct  of  great  significance  is  the  present  high  standard  plougha  Fertilisers  are  laid  in  the  iunowB  and 
of  North  Carolina  as  a  cotton  State,  as  compared  with  ploughed  under ;  or  in  other  oases  the  bed  is  trenched 
the  former  low  average  shown  by  the  census  retnnis.  by  two  furrows,  one  of  which  receives  the  fertiliier. 
Without  hesitation  we  mav  refer  this  gratifying  im-  and  the  other  the  seed.  Far  too  little  attention  is 
proyement  to  improved  tillage,  and  especially  to  the  usually  ^ven  to  the  selecdon  of  the  seed.  Sometimee 
DOW  very  general  use  of  fertilizers  in  that  State.  the  seedis  soaked  in  water,  and  then  coated  with  lime- 
Soils  Suitable  for  Cottanrculhtre, — It  has  been  often  phosphate  or  other  fertilisei^-a  process  which  quickens 
p«marked  that  while  the  rich  alluvion  of  the  Missis-  the  germination  of  the  seed.  fVom  1  to  3  busheb  <^ 
Bippi  bottoms  is  admirably  adapted  to  cotton-raising,  seed  are  apphed  to  the  acre.  Planting  usually  is  done 
the  ver^  best  result^)  come  firom  such  uplands  as  the  in  April  or  Mav.  The  young  plants  should  show  them- 
Mississippi  '^buckshot'*  soils.  At  the  same  time,  selves  in  10  days,  or  less.  Jlie  plants  are  at  once 
^ven^  a  suitable  climate,  and  suitable  fertilizersL  '^barred  of  by  ploughing  or  scrapmg  the  dirt  away 
judiciously  applied,  almost  any  soil  if  well  cultivated  from  the  row.  The  chopping  out**  of  voung  plants 
will  grow  cotton.  Not  only  on  the  Atlantic  slope  but  now  follows,  by  means  of  whidi  the  drill  or  row  of 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oulf,  the  poor  pine-lands  are  plants  is  turned  into  a  succession  of  hills,  say  10  inobet 
made  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of^  cotton.  The  apart,  with  2  strong  plants  to  the  hiO.  A/*8weq>** 
recent  marked  extension  of  the  culture  of  cotton  on  cultivator  now  throws  back  the  earth  to  the  plantSL 
these  light  lands  is  very  significant.  Such  lands,  how-  Cotton  should  have  a  continuous  hoeing,  first  by  horse- 
ever,  can  scarcely  be  planted  with  cotton  so  as  to  pro-  power,  and  later  by  hand  j  the  whole  ground  being 
duce  a  profit,  unless  fertilizers  are  used.  On  the  other  gone  over  ^m  3  to  5  times  m  the  season.  The  cotton- 
hand,  some  of  the  heavy,  "waxy."  and  **  hog-wallow**  bloom  begins  to  show  when  the  plant  is  8  weeks  old, 
lands  are  hardly  arable  ;  and  although  if  one  could  and  in  6  weeks  more  the  boUs  begm  to  open.  Picking 
work  them  thev  might  be  made  to  grow  cotton,  it  is  should  begin  at  once,  and  should  be  repeated  eveiy 
probable  that  the  crop  would  not  pay  its  cost.  Liine  month  at  least  Frost  often  kills  the  bolb  by  Novem- 
9cems  essential  to  a  cotton  soil,  u,  acts  probably  not  ber  1st,  but  the  picking  is  kept  up  till  Christmaa 
so  much  as  a  direct  fertilizer  as  an  agent  m  rendering  The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  earliest  kill- 
available  the  proper  plant  food  already  existing  in  soils,  ing  ftt)sts  at  various  points  in  the  cotton  States  as  re- 
Comparatively  tew  southern  soils,  even  of  the  lightest,  ported  by  the  United  States  Weather  Signal  Buiean 
are  markedly  deficient  in  potash,  except  in  the  older  for  the  years  1881  and  1882 : 
States.     Fertilizers  abouncnng  in  phospnoric  acid,  lime  ^^^               ^^^ 

phosphates,   and  nitrogen  compounos,   rather   than  iff.«i,^:iu                            /woa          /wo^ 

fi       *^  •  1   •*        X    i_      1?  xi.      r»       i.1.  ^  wasnville m.«.«*m •••••. vlot.  20  Oct.  24 

those  nch  m  potash  salts,  are  therefore  the  ones  most  Knoxville Oct  26  Oct.  26 

sought  for  on  cotton   plantations.      Fortunately  the  Chattanoo^!!!!!!i!..*".'!!.!*!'".*Nov.  4          Nov.  14 

*'  phosphate-rock  "  of  South  Carolina  is  abundant  and  Vicksburg Nov.  4  Nov.  14 

cheap.     In  the  South-west  a  very  useful  subsidiary  Charlotte,  N.  C ......Nov.  4  Nov.  19 

manure  is  found  in  £he  "  bat  guano  '*  and  richly  nitro-  ^.^^°^"'t S®^*   «  S**^*  ^ 

geneous  potassic  earth  of  caves.     Considerable  use  is  Little  Rock ......Nov.  13  Nov.  18 

made  of  this  substance  in  some  places.     Far  more  &orTexM Nov*^  vlVll 

prevalent,   however,  is   the   use  of  cotton-seed,  or  Wilmington,  N.dV.!.3 !!!.!! Nov!  24          Nov!  20 

the  meal  or  oil-cake  thereof,  as  a  fertilizer.     Green  Memphis .•. Nov.  24  Nov.  13 

manuring,  by  turning  under  cow-pease,  or  some  other  Mobile Nov.  25  Nov.  14 

similar  crop,  is  often  practised  with  the  best  results.  Montgomery.. «....~ Nov.  26  Nov.  15 

The  cotton-stalks,  or  their  ashes,  are  very  generally  Jacksonville,  Fla........ Nov.  25  Nov.  ^ 

returned  to  the  land.     Excellent  marls  and  limestones         Pen^la Nov*  U         nSJ*  i 

abound  in  many  parts  of  the  ootton-bclt,  but  their  lndianola,'Teiii!!!!!!!l !!!!!!!!!  Nov!  26          Nov!  30 

value  IS  generally  overlooked.     The  restmg  or  fallow-  New  Orleans Nov.  25  Dec    8 

ing  of ''  tired  "  lands  is  also  practised ;  but  the  practice  Charleston Nov.  26  None, 

is  an  evil  one,  as  ordinarily  managed,  since  it  has  been  Galveston None,  Jan.    9*$$ 

shown  that  in  many  cases  soils  lying  idle  are  actually 

going  to  waste.    An  intelligent  rotation  of  crops  is  a  An  ** ideal  cotton-fertiliser"  is  said  to  be  prodnoed 

bing  as  yet  quite  unknown  to  many  a  cotton-grower;  by  a  mixture  with  the  following  ingredientB.  in  the 


restoration  of  worn-out  cotton-land  is  this :  that  in  recommended  to  manure  in  the  drill  tor  several  years, 

many  places  it  is  onhr  the  thin  upper  la^er  of  soil  that  or  until  the  ground  becomes  charged  with  humus, 

has  been  exhausted.      Deeper  ploughing  and  more  after  which  the  manure  is  broadcasted  and  plowea 

thorough  tillage  will  often  restore  such  lands  to  a  good  under.    Some  excellent  planters  have  the  rows  run 

de^p-ee  of  fertility.     Smaller  holdings  and  the  suDsti-  both  ways,  so  that  the  plow  or  horse-hoe  can  be  made 

tution  of  the  wage  system  for  the  present  plan  of  pay-  to  do  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  hand-hoe.    Cotton* 

ing  the  laborer  by  a  share  of  the  crop  will  tend  strongly  pickers  receive  from  50  to  75  cents  per  hundred  pounda 

to  oring  about  cleaner  and  better  culture.  The  total  cost  of  cotton  production  ooffht  not  to  be 

7'A€me<AoJo/'ct(7^m/um  varies  somewhat  in  different  more  than  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pocmo.    Bigid  wad 

fvr^ions.     Taking  for  a  standard  the  well-approved  most  useful  inspection  laws  have  been  passed  in  severd 


triSU  81IM1  tr  the  pniteolian  of  Ou  bojier of  00m- 
■MVMM  feiuSHni 

Ab  maBtimpoituit  mMcf-encniiet  of  the  ootton-pknt 
■•  A*  OOIXOM-VOBH,  (aee  Chapter  III.  of  this 
■1Mb),  Md  the  eaUon-boil-worm,  for  vhich  sec  the 
■tido  AlBlODUtTOl,  Vol  L,  p.  141.  The  other 
MiMipMl  eMBUM  of  UM  OOttOD  ue  weed*,  and  chiefly 
Ma  aib-giMB,  of  aweral  speciee. 

SkhtmuHm  ef  Ae  jSEs^— Gotton,  if  properly  man- 
IMd,  a  br  no  meanB  am  of  the  wont  crops  to  ezbanst 
nk.  Siqipofing  Uiat  all  the  stalks,  hulls,  ukJ  seeds 
«ws  ntomed  to  the  gnmiid,  the  exbaualion  prodooed 
W  th«  ahhtping  of  lint-ootton  woold  be  a  mere  trifle. 
nor  himared  ponnda  of  die  liol  oontain  1  lb.  of  potash 
Md  \  IK  of  pboephorio  aoid.  Cotton-seed  oii  can 
ba  ■hipped  wha  no  apnredable  waste  of  plant  food. 
It  ^vewi,  then,  that  the  exhaustion  of  cotton  boIIb  ief 
M  preaeait  lain^  dne  to  the  removal  of  the  valuable 
aMke,  iriuoa  aboouds  in  the  richest  elements  of 
nil  fhnU  The  soils  now  exbaoBted  are  thoee  which, 
H  Aor  viigio  state,  were  among  the  most  productiv& 
hmUTident  enltare,  therefore,  is  the  chief  cauae  of 
Ae  ofiL  Another  and  hitherto  neglected  source  of 
VMta  ii  the  washing  and  gullying  of  cotton-luDds  ia 
tt0fc«Kvy  Tains.  This  wastage  occurs  chiefly  in  fields 
«Ueh  are  lying  idle,  and  are  suppoeed  to  be  recovering 
ttngA  for  new  crops.  Dr.  Hilgard,  in  his  adminible 
npats  on  the  agriculture  of  Missisrappi,  was  the  first 
to  pte  this  sntgecl  adeqnate  aUention. 

CHAPTER  m 
Tax  CoTTON-woaic 
TIm  Ootton-worm  {,Aklxa  xj/ltna.  Bay)  has  been 
knorwii  in  the  United  States  since  1793,  about  which 
tins  it  ma  probsbl;  introduced  trom  the  West  Indies. 
The  nrindpal  yeare  of  im'niy  have  been  1S04,  1825, 
18U,  1868,  and  187a  It  was  first  described  in  1827  by 
Ibai.  S^,  tkona  Bpeotmens  received  from  Dr.  Gapers, 
of  QeorgOL,  as  Jfodua  xylma,  but  it  is  now  placed  in 
JJefM,  a  genus  neverpnneriy  characterized  or  defined 
wd  dooboully  separable  irom  Anomis.  During  recent 
jtan  dw  qteoes  has  been  considered  as  identi^  with 


fO^Sai 


, f  Hflbner,  but  a  careful  study 

rf  HflbiMi*a  flgoree  and  description  shows  marked 

~~ '  ^Ubnnee,  and  the  better  judgment  of  ex- 

■  Sv*!  qwoflc  name,  nbtnit  which  there  is 
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Tim  damage  done  hj  this  insect  to  the  ootton'erop 
rince  1793  is  enonnous.  The  estimates  in  Bulletin  IIL 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission  plaoe 
the  average  loss  in  a  year  of  ordinary  abundance  at  • 
about  $13,000,000.  Up  to  the  year  1878  our  knowl- 
edge oonceming  the  natural  history  of  this  spedee  was 
of  the  most  unsubstantial  nature.  In  1874  Mr.  A.  R. 
Grote  proposed,  as  original,  an  old  theory  diat  the 
Cotton  Worm  u  not  a  permanent  deniien  of  the 


United  States,  but  that  it  immifrrates  hither  every 
year  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  from  South  America 
viii  the  West  Indies,  and  dies  out  again  during  the 
win  tor. 

Recent  investigation  has  resulted  in  the  clearing  np 
of  most  of  the  doubtfiil  points  in  the  life-history  of 
the  insect  and  in  improved  means  of  counteracting  iIb 
iiguries.  The  theory  of  annual  importation  from  for 
eign  lands  haa  been  disproved,  and  it  has  been  conclu 
sively  shown  thut  ihc  msect  hibemalas  as  a  moth  ih 
the  mure  southern  piirtiona  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  though 
in  8;nall  numbers.  The  wonus  make  their  appearance 
in  detached  localities  in  March  and  April,  and  froju 
that  time  on  until  \a.te  in  the  autumn  they  continue 
moltiplyin"  at  the  average  mto  uf  one  generation  b 
month.  Circumstances  may,  however,  at  any  point 
during  thu  season  conspire  to  bring  about  a  compara- 
tively sudden  and  rajjid  increase.  The  eggs  are  most 
frequently  kid  on  the  under  aide  of  the  larger  leaves, 
and  the  larvae  at  first  feed  also  on  the  underside 
thereof  The  jiupa  is  formed  above  KTOund,  and 
usually  in  a  leaf^  rolled  together  with  a  slight  web  of 
mUe.  The  moth  begins  flying  just  before  sun-down  and 
feeds  on  nectar  ana  saccharine  exudations  of  various 
plants,  princlijally,  however,  on  that  of  the  extra-floral 
glands  of  the  cotton-plant  itself.  It  also  bores  into  and 
sucks  the  juices  of  most  ripe  fruits.  The  worms  ore 
preyed  upon  by  many  birds  and  predaccous  insects,' 
ana  no  leas  than  fourteen  species  of  hymenopteroua 
and  diptorous  parasites  are  known  to  attack  them.        1 

Jicmalm.  Among  the  many  remedies  which  have 
been  proposed,  none  have  proved  so  satisfactory  as 
Paris  Green  or  London  Punile  or  some  other  prepara- 
tion of  arsenic  in  solution,  01  -rather  in  suspension,  as 
the  two  first  mentioned  are  imperfectly  dissolved  in 
water.  Tbe  use  of  Paris  Green  was  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Riley  in  1872  and  the  second  in  1878,  and  they 
have  proved,  all  things  considered,  a  great  boon  to  the 
planter.  Both  are  i^ed  in  the  propQrtion  of  one-half 
pound  of  the  powder  to  forty  gallons  of  water.  Sinos 
the  introduction  of  these  poisons  the  energv  of  experi. 
mentere  has  been  devoted  principally  to  the  devising 
of  the  most  perfect  and  most  economical  spraying  ma- 
chines.    Many  have  been  invented. 

For  fbll  details  in  reference  to  this  insect  and  the 
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different  remedial  measures  and  meclianical  appliances  facture  in  the  Umted  States.    In  1780  a  company  wat 

that  have  been  found  useful  in  checking  its  ravages,  organized  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weav* 

see  Bulletin  III.  of  the  United  States  EfUomological  ing  cotton,  and  it  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  suoceas. 

Commission,   published   under  the  Interior  Depart-  The  first  cotton-mill  in  the  United  States,  operated 

ment,  January,  1880,  and  the  Special  Report  on  the  upon  the  fisu^iy  system,  was  erected  in  1787,  at  Ber- 

Cotton  Worm,  published  under  the  Department  of  eriy,  Mass.,  by  a  stock  company,  at  an  outlay  of  about 

A^culture,  July,  1880.  ^  ^  £4000.     So  j^reat  an  interest  was  felt  in  the  success  of 

The  following  summary  of  established  facts  is  from  this  enterprise  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 

the  New  Orleans  Democrat,  Sept.  21,  1880 :  assisted  it  with  grants  of  money,  amounting  to  £1500. 

1.  The  first  worms  appear  in  small  numbers,  much  In  1786  machineiy  for  carding,  roving,  and  spinning 
earlier  than  has  been  hitherto,  or  is  usually,  supposed,  cotton,  after  Arkwright's  and  other  English  me^oda, 
and  generaUy  in  the  same  spots  year  after  year,  in  had  been  erected  for  Col.  Hugh  Orr,  at  East  Bridge- 
Hbemating  centres  or  regions  where  the  parent  moth  water,  Mass.,  by  Robert  ana  Alexander  Barr,  ma- 
surives  the  winter.  chinists  ftx)m  Scotland.    Notice  was  given  in  the  news- 

2.  These  first  worms  appear  much  earlier  than  the  so-  papers  that  the  machines  could  be  seen  and  examined 
(yilled  ''first  crop  "  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  by  the  public,  and  that  the  manner  of  working  them 
jlanter,  and  they  mav  be  looked  for  early 'in  May,  or  would  be  .explained. 

e  ren  during  the  last  days  of  April     While  young  their       In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  manu- 

p  resence  is  most  readily  detected  by  the  pale,  trans-  facture  in  the  United  States,  special  credit  is  due  to 

p  arent  spots  they  make  on  the  leaves,  which  spots  are  Sunuel  Slater,  a  native  of  England,  who  emipated  to 

8  sure  indication  cither  that  the  worm  is  present  or  this  country  in  1789.     In  the  following  ^ear  he  made 

that  it  has  been,  for  these  early  worms  are  frequently  with  his  own  hands  a  series  of  Arkwnght  madiines, 

6 v^ept  entirely  off  by  their  enemies.  and  started  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  a  cottonHspinning 

3.  The  eggs  in  early  summer  are  laid  on  the  under  factory.  Taking  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  ftdhng-mitl 
side  of  the  leaves,  and  very  uniformly  on  the  older  he  used  it  to  give  power  to  three  carding,  one  drawing 
li3aves  about  the  middle  or  lower  third  of  the  main  and  roving  machine,  and  72  spindles.  As  the  cotton 
8fx;m,  and  the  young  worms  feed  there  for  a  few  da^,  of  the  Southern  States  was  then  badly  cleaned,  his 
I^roducing  the  snots  above  described,  before  ascending  supply  was  drawn  from  the  West  Indies.  In  1 794  he 
•ko  the  more  tender  leaves.  _  made  the  first  cotton-thread.     In  1806  the  firm  of 

4.  The  parent-inoths,  while  fond  of  all  sorts  of  sweet  which  he  was  a  member  founded  the  village  of  Slatera- 
rjLudations  and  ripe  fruits,  obtain  their  chief  nourish-  ville,  R.  I. ,  where  they  introduced  in  their  new  mill 
ment  in  early  summer  from  the  glands  on  the  under  some  of  the  improvements  in  machinery  then  used 
side  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  involucre.  They  suck  up  in  England.  Before  1800,  however,  many  of  Slater's 
iiolid  particles,  and  may  be  killed  by  poisoning  *  the  models  and  patterns  were  used  by  others,  and  factories 
<iweets  they  feed  on.                                     (c.  v.  b.)  had  been  established  at  New  Haven,  Norwich,  Conn., 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  places,  in 

CHAPTER  rV.  about  the  order  named.     These  factories  were  all  em- 

Cam,N  MANWAcmaE  in  thk  United  States.  fi^^^^Krq^^^tv  JS  ^^'K 

The  great  perfection   attained   in  Cotton    Manu-  them  m  1800  was  onlv  500  Dales.     The  weaving  of 

iiaaV  1  VT    ^^^^"■^^  *°^   ^**  wonderftil   development  cloth  was  done  on  hand-looms  until  1813,  when  Messrs. 

)  450  Am    within  the  past  century,  are  due  to  the  in-  Francis  C.   Lowell,   Patrick  T.   Jackson,   and  Paul 

!}d.  (p.  506  ventive  skill  and  untiring  energy  of  the  Moody  started  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  the  first  mill  in  the 

Minred.)    mechanicians  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  which  power-looms  were  used.     The 

United  States.    In  1793  the  saw  cotton-^ii  power-loom,  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright^  had  been  in 

\TOs  invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  citiien  of  Georgia,  use  in  the  ^British  mills  since  1787  ;  but,  m  those  days, 

but  a  native  of  Massachusetts.     The  importance  oi  intercourse  with  the  mother  country  was  so  restricted, 

(iiis  invention  to  the  cotton  manufacture  cannot  bc|  and  the  secrets  of  inventors  so  jeaJously  guarded,  that 

over-estimated,  for  it  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  its  principles  and  mode  of  construction  were  unknown 

insure  a  suf&cient  supply  of  the  raw  material  to  meet  in  America. 

the  requirements  of  the  increasingmachinery  for  spin-  As  early  as  1790  yarns  and  doth  were  manufactured 
ning  and  weaving.  The  result  orWhitney's  invention  in  a  miff  with  84  spindles  at  Statesburg,  S.  C.  In 
was  the  rapid  extension  of  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  1822  the  first  cotton-mill  was  erected  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
United  States,  and  its  permanent  establishment  as  one  now  the  largest  cotton  manufiKstorin^  centre  in  Amer- 
of  the  leading  staples  of  the  country.  Previous  to  the  ica.  In  1825  there  were  in  the  Umted  States  about 
introduction  of  the  '*  Saw  gin,"  lint  cotton  had  been  800,000  spindles,  which  consumed  (luring  that  year 
leparated  from  its  seed  by  the  use  of  what  were  known  100,000  bidos  of  cotton.  Until  1845  the  cotton  man- 
as  ''roller  gins,"  The  process  was  almost  identical  ufacture  was  chiefiy  confined  to  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
with  that  in  use  in  India  centuries  ago.  and  was  slow  die  States.  There  were  very  few  mills  in  the  South ; 
and  expensive.  The  new  gin  separated  lint  from  seed  but  in  that  section  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  was  yeariv 
in  much  less  time,  and  at  much  less  cost,  than  had  spun  by  the  old-fashioned  spinning-jennies,  ar'^  ^o^ 
1)een  done  by  the  old  plan.  As  it  also  increased  the  on  hand-looms  for  home  and  plantation  use.  a# 
quantity  of  hnt  made  from  ''seed  cotton"  (or  cotton  the  present  time  this  primitive  method  of  i  u  • 
as  gathered  from  the  field),  it  is  easv  to  see  how  Whit-  ture  is  followed  in  some  portions  of  i  u 
ney  s  invention  greatly  enhanced  the  planters'  profits,  A  review  of  the  growth  of  cotton  i  j 
and  thus  gave  so  great  a  stimulus  to  cotton -planting,  that  this  great  industry  has  kept  Imuo      «i  • 

In  1775  a  stock  company  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  progress  of  American  develoD  II 

for  the  purpose  of  spinning  cotton  by  machinery,  and  were  in  operation  in  the  Uni 

this  was  probably  the  first  attempt  at  cotton  manu-  ning  1,250.000  spindles,  and  « 
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idTcs.     Tliew  mniB  took  from  tlie  crop  of  1H3I-32  »"■-« IJ-SSr-S""        ^H?■SS       JJiSS'SS        i-SSIS 

edr  174,000  bdea  of  cotton.     In  IS'JO  there  were  fully  l^^—-  !^;SSS        ^^S?       SS       tK 

U,&50,000  ■pudlcB,  giving  employment  to  over  200,-  It  will  bo  seen  that  between  1851  and  1882  BritJah 

I^TwoW  "        °*           'lie  crop  of  1889-90  spinners  increased  their  spindles  95  per  oent ,  and  tJieir 


•jj^ Ttil^^      '?!i      i     -        .  oonaumption  of  cotton  lOH  per  cent ;  while  Ameriout 

Ilieatlkiwui^talito^ihowM^  the  progesB  of  cotton  apinnera  inereaaed  their  apindles  237  per  cent.,  aod 

yBnotafeinQreatBntoiDaHdinlheUDitedStotea,  their ooBsumption  of  cotton  317  percent    The  ratio 

— — 1i  an  inlatwting  oompanson :  of  increaae  haa  been  more  than  twice  as  great  in  tlia 


limiaMP 


consumption  c_  , 

of  increaae  haa  been  more  than  U 
BiiiiVi^    United  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 

4M.O0O       The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  ootton 
manufacture  in  the  sevenl  States,  aooording  to  the 
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»       res  in  the  table  refer  to  reRoUr  cotton-miUa, 
jing  vama  and  fabrics  made  entirely  af  cot- 

0  I  the  coUon  consumed  in  these  establish- 
1, '  luu  bales  were  used  in  woollen-mills,  hosierj*- 
•OD  felt-  and  hat-factories ;  40  597  biiles  in  the 

ire  of  mixed  fabrics,  not  sold  as  cotton  goo<ls, 

1  largelj  of  ootton ;  and  about  1,5, O*)"!  bales 

I1LWL1J1I1.S  and  npholstery  work.     These  additions 

fisnree  for  the  ootton-mills  proper  would  make 

1  cotton  oonsnmptJon  of  the  country  for  the 

1,721,105  balee. 

menil  inveetigaljon  it  has  been  estimated  by 

1  Atkinson,  special  ageot  of  the  census  for 

ifactores,  that  30,221  bales  more  were  con- 

uiuiog  the  commercial  year  ending  August  .31, 

1  a  doiinc  tJie  yeai  covered  by  the  cenaua  re- 

:  Ji       1,  1880).    This,  added  to  the  cen< 

«       1.755,773  bales  as  the  consumiition 

.:  iw      I  cotton  seaaon  of  1 87'J-NO. 

iw  d  em       ment  during  the 

1      m  i9,665  were 


men,  l.-j  107  boya,  M4,5aU  women,  and  13,213  girls 
The  (Forking  hours  were  10  to  11  per  day,  and  the 
wages  for  the  year  ave^cd  t244,  or  81  cents  per  day 
for  300  working  days.  The  factonea  not  classea  as  reg- 
ular cotton-mills,  but  manufacturing  miaed  goods,  con- 
t^uning  a  large  proportion  of  cotton,  gave  employment 
to  12,y28  persons-  while  establiahmcnts  for  printing, 
dveing,  and  bleaching  coUon  and  mixed  goods,  em- 
ployed 12866  operatives.  Add  to  these  the  2115 
uiGcers  and  clerks  of  cotton -mills,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  person.s  engaged  in  the  different  branches  of 
cqtton  manufacture  in  1880  reaches  a>0,453. 

In  18,50  the  regular  cotton -mil  Is  gave  employment  to 
94,9.10  persons:  in  ISW  to  122,028;  and  in  1870  to 
i;t5,3ii9.  It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  uumber 
of  spindles  increased  nearly  200  per  cent,  Iwtwecn  1850 
and  IHSO,  the  numlier  of  operatives  increased  only 
about  HO  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the  greater  efficiency 
of  modern  machinery  and  the  growing  tendencj'  ta 
concentrate  work  in  large  establishments. 

Since  1880  the  ino'ease  in  spindles,  by  the  erection 
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of  new  mills  and  enlargement  of  old  establisliments,  them  against  those  interrupdons  to  w<»k  wbich,  i» 
has  been  veiy  considerable.  It  is  estimated  that  on  severe  winters,  are  often  causes  of  inoonvenience  and 
September  1,  1884,  there  were  fhlly  12,250,000  spin-  loss  to  Northern  miHs.  Other  advantaxes  over  thi 
dies  in  the  Nortiiem  and  1,050.000  in  the  Southern  North  are  cheaper  land  (for  sites  for  lactones  and 
States,  making  a  total  of  13, 300,000  spindles  in  the  en-  dwellings  for  operatives),  and  cheaper  building  mate- 
tire  country— an  increase  of  2,650,000  spindles  within  rial  fiiel,  and  labor.  The  workiM  hours  also  are 
four  years.  During  the  same  time  the  cotton  spindles  longer.  Nearness  to  the  ootton-fields  means  not  ony 
of  Great  Britain  advanced  from  39,750,000  to  43,-  a  saving  in  cost  of  transiwrtation  of  the  raw  material, 
000, (X)0,  and  those  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  and  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  inevitable  loss 
20,800,000  to  22,650,000— an  increase  of  about  8  per  in  weight  by  handling,  but  s^  a  better  selection  and 
cent,  for  Great  Britain  and  9J  per  cent,  for  the  conti-  lower  pricey  Southern  mills  can  save  the  profits 
nent,  against  an  American  increase  of  25  per  cent  and  charges  which  the  Northern  mills  must  pay  to 
The  Southern  States  in  1890  had  1 ,625,000  spindles.  brokers  and  middle-men.    The  kMS  in  weiif^t  on  cot< 

While  the  English  were  the  first  to  use  machinery  ton,  in  transportation  to  the  Northern  mills,  is  oonsider- 

for  spinning  ana  weaving,  the  Americans  have  made  able  j  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  loss  by  the  shri^* 

many  inventions  which  have  facilitated  and  cheapened  a^e  m  weight  on  the  larger  stocks  of  cotton  whidi 

the  cotton  manufacture.    All  of  the  American  methods  Northern  mills  have  to  carry  in  consequence  of  theat 

which  possess  merit  have  been  adopted  in  England,  greater  distance  firom  the  sources  of  supply, 

and  all  English  improvements  have  been  introduced  The  Northern  mills  certainly  poeeess  great  advantages 

into  America.    This  interchange  of  the  inventive  skill  in  their  proximity  to  the  large  cities,  which  serve  as 

of  the  two  countries  has  been  constantly  going  on,  so  distributing  points  for  their  production ;  in  the  facili« 

that  at  this  time  neither  can  boast  of  any  especial  ad-  ties  afforded  by  the  many  machine  and  repair  shops 

vantages  over  the  other  in  i)atented  machinery.  which  have  sprung  up  around  them  j  and  in  the  better 

British  machineiy  for  spinning  and  weavin^^ — and,  supply  of  skilled  labor.     It  may  fairly  be  questioned, 

in  fact,  for  all  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  however,  if  their  advantages  equal  those  possessed  by 

cotton  manufacture — is  considered  more  perfect  in  its  the  mills  of  the  South. 

finish  and  details  than  that  made  in  the  United  States,  The  cost  of  transportation  to  Northern  and  Western 
and  is  used  in  many  of  the  best-appointed  mills,  marketsof  the  product  of  Southern  mills,  in  excess  of 
American  steam-engines,  however,  and  all  appliances  what  they  can  sell  to  their  own  trade,  is  certainly  much 
for  furnishing  and  regulating  motive  power,  are  re-  less  than  the  freight  paid  by  the  Northern  mills  on  all 
yarded  as  superior  to  those  of  foreign  make,  and  are  the  cotton  which  they  use.  The  additional  first  cost 
in  general  use.  As  yet,  the  American  mills  manufac-  of  machinery  to  Southern  mills,  and  perhaps  the  some- 
lure,  besides  yams  and  thread,  chiefly  the  coarser  de-  what  greater  expense  for  subsequent  repairs,  are  fitf 
scriptions  of  goods,  such  as  shirtings,  sheetin^^  drills,  more  than  balanced  by  their  cheaper  fuel  and  labor, 
checks,  print  cloths,  bacs,  ete.  Some  fine  fabncs  are,  and  more  certain  water-power.  ^  It  is  thought  that  the 
however,  made  by  Nortnem  mills.  ^  In  Great  Britain  dividends  made  bv  Sontnem  mills  in  1881  averaged  14 
the  average  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  year  1 883^84  per  cent. ,  while  those  of  the  Northern  mills  averaged 
was  about  34  J  lbs.  per  spindle,  while  in  the  United  scarcelv  7  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 
States  it  was  about  65  lbs.  This  fact  illustrates  the  As  the  Southern  States  have  an  abundance  of  unfail- 
relatiye  fineness  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  re-  ing  water-power,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal,  iron, 
spective  countries.  and  lumber,  as  well  as  a  soil  whose  fertility  insures 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  American  man-  abundant  and  cheap  food,  why  should  they  not  suo- 
ufacturers  that  their  goods  are  gener^y  free  from  ceed  in  their  efforts  to  establish  cotton  manufacture  ? 
adulteration,  honestly  made,  and  correctly  branded.  Economical  reasons  seem  to  reguire  that  the  cotton 
Thev  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  Chinese  and  Indian  crop  of  the  country  be  spun  in  the  section  of  its 
markets,  where  they  come  in  competition  with  British  growth,  and  the  proportion  of  it  needed  for  the  looms 
goods  which  are  often  badly  adulterated  with  sizing  of  the  world  shipped  in  the  shape  of  yams  instead  of 
and  other  filliuj^.     American  cotton  manufactures  are  cotton.     Cotton  culture  and  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
generally  sold  tor  home  consumption,  the  export  trade  country  are  capable  of  vast  extension.     Since  1851  the 
not  yet  having  attained  proportions  of  great  impor-  extent  of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  doubled,  while 
tance.     Within  the  past  few  ^ears  a  prominent  feature  American  spinners  have,  within  the  same  time,  in- 
of  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  been  its  rapid  creased  their  consumption  over  300  per  cent 
development  in  the  cotton-growing  States.     The  ^en-  (a.  B.  a) 
eral  recuperation  of  the  South  from  the  losses  entailed  prr  a  prnjrp   v 
by  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  the  misgovemment  which  ^.nju-iJJdi    v. 
followed  in  its  wake,  has  been  marked  bv  earnest  and  Cottonseed  Products. 
energetic  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  cotton  man- 
ufacture in  this  section.     Many  of  the  Southern  muni-  As  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at> 
cipal  and  State  governments  have  encouraged  the  tempts  were  made  to  util       the  seed  of  the  oottOB 
movement  by  granting  exemption  from  taxation  of  plant     In  1769-70  samp       »f  oU  expressed  fVom  the 
capital  employed  in  cotton  manufacture.     In  the  veaf  seed,  made  by  the  Mora\mi  '  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  were 
ending  August  31, 1878,  the  Southern  mills  took  nom  presented  to  the  American          soDhical  Society.     In 
the  crop  147,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  and  in  the  season  1783  the  Society  for  the  Enoutw             .  of  Arts  and 
1883-84  their  takings  were  340,000  bales — an  increase  Commerce,  London,  having  had  iio  <          ion  dr^^"^  lo 
of  1 32  per  cent.    During  the  same  period  the  Northern  the  value  of  oil  seed-c»ke  as  a  i     d                »,  < 
mills  increased  their  takings  of  cotton  from  1,341,0(M)  te  West  Indian  planters  a                           -  » 
to  1,515,000  bales — againof  about  13  percent.    South-  for  oil  expressed  firom  oot» 
em  factories  possess  the  advantages  of  proximity  to  the  seed  remaining,  in  <                                           i 
the  ootton-fields  and  a  dimato  whose  mildness  insures  of  oil  and  5  owt  of          • 


■dler  atuatilieft.    These  preminnu  were  annualljr 
WMPiiil  nil  HI  jmiiii  Milliiiiil il     The  Sautb  Car- 


n  medal  for  oila 

A  iMtoit  WM  issued  in  IHl'J  far  a 

irifftrr*'""  of  food  fiom  oottoiueed.  and  in  1B20  une 
m  1  lif hod  rf  nrtnirtiiir  oil  from  tnc  seed.  In  1833 
•  Inn  mairaftatoiy  of  o3  from  oottoiueed  was  aslah- 
Smo  at  Nabdioi,  Blin.,  aitd  others  wen:  building 
it  HobOe,  Ak.;  Iloniwe,  Oa.,  and  Petereburg,  Va.; 
hd  tho  boBBen  was  not  then  §iicoessful  &nd  their 
■Mfc  wA  iatannitteiitly  carried  on  for  many  fears. 
(fiUup'a  Bmt.  Amer.  lfm^r.,  u.  81.) 

It  M  Otiiy  within  Uie  past  15  years  that  the  seed 
Im  iHiintHl  a  oommenial  value.  Previoualy,  almu»t 
the  «nlin  <xop,  it  utillied  at  all,  was  so  utilized  by  rc- 

}it  to  the  BOH  as  a  iertilixer.    Within  the  period 
the  growth  of  the  oottoiueed  interest  has  been 
iqnd.     At  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
1  ChisbeTs'  Assooiadon,  held  in  Chicago, 
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1SS3,  H  wu  rteted  that  there  were  101  mills  in 
iBitod  Statee,  85  of  which  were  in  active  opva- 
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tion  throughout  the  year ;  in  1684  there  were  13a 
The  united  capacity  of  56  of  these  mills  is  4070 
"boses."  There  are  now  about  100  mills  scattered 
throughout  tho  cotton  belt,  but  principally  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  represent  over 
(7,000,000  of  capital,  five-sixths  of  the  mannfoc- 
tnied  products  are  used  for  home  oousampdon. 

Our  annual  ootton-crop  exceeds  7,000,000  bales, 
which,  after  reserving  the  necessary  seed  for  planting, 
yields  about  3,500,000  tons  of  cottonseed.  This  seed, 
manufactured  into  oil,  meal-cake,  and  other  products, 
should  yield  in  value  not  less  than  $100,000,000.  Com- 
pare Table  VII.,  which  gives  the  detailed  esUmata 
of  the  Cenaus  department,  baaed  on  the  crop  of  187i*. 
The  amount  crushed  at  the  oil-mills  is  about  fiOO.OUC 
tons.  -  Within  tho  past  ten  yeara  the  value  of 
the  seed  at  the  mills  has  doubled.  The  planters  re- 
ceive $5  to  tlO  per  ton,  according  to  their  distance 
from  the  mills.  The  value  at  the  milts  ranges  from 
$12  to  $1<J  ;  the  difference  between  these  values  is  the 
cost  of  freight,  as  in  this  business,  as  now  carried  on, 
the  only  middle-man  is  the  carrier.     The  I^inet-Demo- 
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6U  ^      COTTON. 

crat  gives  the  estimated  receipts  of  seed  at  New  Or-  not  all  of  the  vegetable  impurities,  found  the  specifio 
leans  for  the  trade  year  ending  iSept.  1,  1882,  at  959,000  gravity  had  increaaed  to  0.9343305  at  52**  Fahr.  Lipo- 
tons,  costing  on  an  average  $14,  ex-levee,  or  $14.50  witz  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  crude  oil  as  0.9280  at 
at  mill-doors.  It  estimates  the  cost  of  manufacture  59**  Fahr.,  and  Stillwell  as  0.9224  at  the  same  tempera- 
by  the  mills  of  that  city  as  follows  :  100,000  tons  of  ture.  The  dark  color  of  the  crude  oil  is  due  to  the 
aeed  ^ve  to  the  planter  and  carrier  $1,450,000  before  presence  of  a  rather  dark  pinkish,  resmo-fatty  sub- 
the  mills  take  hold  of  it.  This  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  $1  stance  contained  in  minute  cells,  which  are  visible  to 
per  bale  on  every  bale  of  cotton  received  at  that  port  the  eye  scattered  over  and  through  the  yellowish-whit^ 
m  a  year.  The  mills  expend  on  an  average  $6  per  mass  of  the  seed-kernel,  which  substance  at  once  oxi- 
ton  to  manufacture  this  seed  into  oil  and  cake,  which  dizes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

add  $600,000  more,  mdking  an  expenditure  of,  say.  Refined  Oil — By  the  processes  of  refining  the  crude 
$2,000,000  annually.  This  represents  3,500,000  gal-  oil  yields  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  a  clear,  limpid,  light- 
Ions  of  crude  oil,  or  about  3,000,000  gallons  of  refined  yellow  oil,  without  perceptible  odor,  and  in  taste  re- 
oil,  which,  at  45  cents  per  gallon,  has  a  value  of  sembling  the  finest  olive-oil.  Goldsmith  (^iw^.  Chem,^ 
f  1,350,000  ;  37,500  tons  of  cake,  worth  at  $22.50  per  xi.  107)  ffives  its  specific  gravity  at  59**  Fahr.  as  0.9306 ; 
ton,  say  $844,(X)0  ;  and  4500  bales  of  lint,  worth,  at  Cloes  (SuU.  de  la  Soc.  Ckem,,  iii.  46)  gives  the  same; 
S35  per  bale,  $157,500 — making,  with  the  perquisites  Stillwell  gives  for  the  same  temperature,  refined  yel- 
ftnd  advance  prices  in  retail  sales,  about  $2,500,000,  low,  0.9230;  white  winter,  0.9288;  and  for  cottonseed 
or  25  per  cent,  net  profit  Six  mills  in  New  Or-  salad  oil,  0.9231.  Refined  oil  solidifies  at  from  32**  to 
loans  have  a  combined  capital  of  $1,500,000,  on  which    38**  Fahr. 

is  paid  annuallv  about  33il  per  cent.  In  many  places  There  is  such  a  perfect  agreement  in  all  their  prop- 
in  the  South  the  cake  and  the  hulls  pay  for  the  seed  erties  between  well-clarified  cottonseed  oil  ana  the 
and  the  expense  of  grinding,  leaving  the  value  of  the  best  olive  oil  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  good  judges 
oil  a  net  profit  On  the  other  hand,  the  planter  finds  to  distinguish  between  them.  This  fact  has  led  to  a 
it  profitable  to  haul  his  seed  to  the  mill  and  get  in  re-  large  export  to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  from  which, 
turn  the  cake  and  the  hulls,  leaving  the  oil  as  toll  to  mixed  with  more  or  less  olive  oil,  it  is  reshipped  to  us 
the  crusher.  All  the  products  of  the  seed  are  clear  and  to  other  consumers  as  **  pure  oUve-oil.*  The  de- 
^in  over  the  old  83r8tem,  when  its  only  value  was  as  a  gree  to  which  this  deception  has  been  practised  was 
fertilizer,  and  it  was  a  custom  in  many  places  to  give  snown  by  the  results  of  a  duty  of  14  lire  per  quintal 
the  seed  to  the  ginner  as  toll.  imposed  by  the  Italian  Grovemment  upon  all  imports 

A  bushel  of  seed  weighs  about  45  or  46  pounds,  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  law  went  into  operation  April 
The  relative  proportion  of  husks  and  kernel  was  found  22,  1 881 .  The  importations  subsequent  to  April  were 
by  Dr.  Adriani  to  be,  for  Egyptian  seed,  37.45  husks  made  under  contracts  which  ran  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  62.55  kernels.  The  same  writer  {Chem,  NewSy  x.  The  average  monthly  imports  of  cottonseed  oil  into 
263)  gives  an  analysis  of  this  seed :  Italy  from  March  1  to  Dec.  31,  1881,  was  98,640  quin- 

tals ;  it  dropped  from  98,740  in  Dec.  1881,  to  none  in 
Moisture  driven  off  at  212® 9.520  January,  1882,  and  was  but  110  in  FeDruary.  The  ex- 
Gum,  mucilage,  ete.  soluble  in  boiling  water....  li.OOO      ^^  ^f  -  ^Xvfe'*  oil  for  the  same  time  were  an  aver- 

Oil  extracted  by  boiling  ether 20.880      J-     ^  488,779  quintals  per  month  from  March  1  to 

Albuminous  compounds 26.640       ^      oi    looi    J  -^itT     c-^i^^w^*     ir>         Vooi    * 

Woody  fibre I?.. 25.185  I>ec.  31,  1881,  drpppmg  from  6<7,990m  Dec.,  1881,  to 

Ash... 3.775  52,059  qumtals  m  Jan.,  1882,  and  102,511  m  Febru- 
ary.    In  1881  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
An  analysis  of  the  seed  {Oosgypium  herbaceum)  by  M.  States  216,788  i gallons  of  ''  olive  "   oil.  valued  at 
6.  Cloes  (BuH  de  la  Soc  CKmt.,  iii.  46)  gave —  $380,425,  which  paid  a  duty  of  $1  per  gallon ;  of  this 
Weight  of  1  hectolitre S3.00  gr.  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one-fourth  was  our  own  cot- 
Fatty  matter  in  100  parts,  by  weight 23.676  ^  to^seed  oil.    Prohibitory  duties  have  been  imposed  in 

jL  in  w.t.r  ItTfiTr '  ^'  ^^^^'^'"^ 1^?^  Spain  as  well  as  in  Italy,  and  smce  that  timV^oU 

IjOss  in  water  at  luu   i> y.ouo  '^ ,    i        ,  ,  i_«  A    x    x*        m  j  m_!  _». 

Ash  in  100  parts 3.76    "  sent  abroad  has  gone  chiefly  to  Marseilles  and  Trieste^ 

Density  of  oil  at  15°  C 0.9306"  where  it  is  still  used  for  adulterating  olive  OIL  i 

Weight  of  10  grains  of  oil  after  18  months  Aside  from  any  consumption  in  manufacturing,  its 

exposure  to  air 10.397  "  use  for  cooking  purposes  and  as  asalad  for  the  table  is 

noticeably  increasing.  As  a  salad  oil  the  prefix  '  *  olive  * ' 
The  condition  of  the  oil  after  exposure  to  air  was  is  generally  used ;  and  hotel-proprietors,  restaurant- 
liquid,  hardly  thickened.  keepers,  and  bakers,  in  deference  to  popular  prejudice. 
Crude  Oil — ^The  crushed  seeds  yield,  on  a  commer-  are  carefrd  to  keep  a  knowled^  of  its  use  from  their 
cial  scale,  12  to  18  per  cent  of  crude  oil,  of  a  dark  patrons.  But  its  intrinsic  ments  are  so  great  as.  with 
reddish-brown  color,  not  very  limpid  or  clear,  of  a  its  cheapness,  to  insure  a  large  demand.  At  the  South 
specific  gravity  varving  with  the  conditions  of  seed  and  West  determined  efforts  have  been  made  by  re- 
and  manufacture,  depending  to  a  conaderable  extent  finers  to  introduce  it  into  family  use  by  padcing  it  in 
upon  the  ciuantity  of  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  attractive  forms  and  widely  advertising.  These  efforts 
matter  which  it  nolds  in  suspension.  Dr.  Adriani  have  led  the  lard-dealers  at  the  West  to  attribute  to 
(Chem.  News,  xi.  5)  found  the  specific  gravity  of  one  them  the  dulness  of  their  markets  in  Uiat  section.  At 
sample,  which  was  an  average  of  twenty-four  casks,  to  the  last  re^ar  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Orocen' 
be  0.93074  at  54*^  Fahr.  ;  another  sample,  also  repre-  Exchange  tne  committee  on  cottonseed  oil  reported  its 
sen  ting  a  large  quantitv,  he  found  to  be  0.93169.  He  ^reat  superiority  in  every  respect  over  lard  for  oook- 
submitted  a  portion  of  the  latter  samnle  to  a  current  ing  purposea  The  oil  is  cleaner,  does  not  become  nat- 
of  steam  at  212**  Fahr.,  and  on  thorough  washing  with  cid  m  any  season,  is  more  h^thy  and  nutritious,  is 
boiling  water,  which  removed  the  greater  portion  if  entirely  free  from  any  unpleasant  taste  or  odor,  goep 
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innlulf  fbiUisr  in  cooking,  and  ooets  less  in  the  pro- 
tattion  of  aeren  to  twelve.  The  oil  can  be  converted 
b  iinMiiiii  into  k  ' ' hotter ' '  which  is  largely  used  by 
ua  JewH,  whose  religion  forbids  the  use  of  lard. 

^le  Btuidud  wdgnt  of  refined  oil  is  H  pounds  to 
Om  gaDwL    Tba  barrels  contain,  on  an  average,  48 
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Tkb  exparta  ftom  the  United  States  of  the  varioua 
gndes  of  cottonseed  oil,  according  to  the  Treasury  re- 
porii,  which  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
wot,  in  1875,  417,387  inllonB,  valued  at  t2l6,&10,  in- 
€MMng  to 6,967,796 gallonB,  at  $3,225,414,  in  1880  ;  in 
1881  tlmrwei«3.I90,83t)gnllonB,  valued  at  1^1,41)5,255; 
nlSSStheyfbll to  713,549  gallona,  valued  at$330,260 ; 
ud  in  1890  they  had  incr«ised  to  13,384,385  gallons, 
TBhMd  at  85,291,  ITS. 

Rrtiluer  and  Cattle-food. — In  the  cotton  districts 
lbs  seed  in  \\a  natural  state  is  largely  used,  and  is  very 
flflaetiTe  m  a  fertiliser  fur  com,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane. 
CoHOBnedmealissaid  tobetbecbca[>estknown  source 
of  mtrccen  for  compounding  fertilizers.  The  seed  is 
M  to  %  kive  extent  to  cattle.  The  caLc  which  rc- 
aains  after  the  oil  haa  been  expressed  is  used  for  the 
Mue  pnrpoees — to  a  limited  extent  in  tlic  cotton  dis- 
bicts,  for  tfiere  the  richer  seed  is  available ;  but  this 
ppodnct  of  the  mills  is  consumed  in  the  North  and 
wot,  wid  exported  to  England  and  Germany,  both  as 
cike  and  meal.  Were  oil-mills  more  generally  estab- 
lidwd  in  lu^  cotton-growing  districts,  it  would  be 
profitable  for  the  planters  to  allow  to  the  manufiio 
tner  the  remunJng  lint,  oil,  and  hulls,  as  toll,  and  rc- 
acire  the  (^-coke  to  be  returned  lo  their  fields  directly, 
m  thion^  their  cattle. 

Ilie  nuanie  from  the  catde  fed  upon  the  cake  or 
BmI  it  very  valuable.  The  composition  and  value  of 
eottonseed  cake  as  a  plant^food,  compared  with  linsct^l 
flQ,  bjB  been  given  as  fellows  (Masx.  Affricnli.  Report, 
ma-73,  p.  167) : 


119.72. 


(27.86. 


Ifr.  Hartia  (JKut.  Agrmilt.  Rept.,  1875)  estimates 

tin  nine  of  maniiTe  obtained  from  the  oonsumntion 

uf  1  ton  of  oom  at  tlO.75;  of  ]insee<l  oil  rake  at 

tel.  1  of  decorticated  (l  «l,  husks  removed)  cot* 

I      xHu        -  at  845.26.      The  etperimenU  of  Mr. 

^  b.         land  (K  5.  AirnaiU.  Rept.,  1875,  p. 

nm  _■  uufl  comparative  toIucs  of  manure  by  the 

>f  1  ton  of  the  food — for  cottonseed  cake, 

JA  lOi: ;  cottonseed  cake,  not  dccorti- 

:  and  tor  lioaeed  cake,  £4  12i.  6d. 


The  several  valaes  fer  manure  given  above  are  of 
course  not  absolute,  but  merely  comparative. 

Care  has  to  be  exercised  in  feeding  the  cotton-cake 
and  meal  to_  female  cattle  when  with  young,  as  it  tends 
to  cause  Aiscarri^Q.  With  merino  ewes,  howeYer, 
the  effect  is  saia  to  be  advantageous.  Another 
important  result  from  feeding  sheep  upon  oottonsoed 
meal  is,  that  the  oil  in  the  wool  is  more  abundant  than 
from  any  other  food,  and  can  be  converted  into  the 
finest  curriers'  oil. 

^e  exports  of  oil  cake  from  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  were  421,269,116 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,302,828,  and  in  fiscal  year  1890 
711,704,373  pounds  valued  at  $7,999,926, 

&i(ip.^The  orade  oil  and  the  refiise  from  otlm 
processes  arc  used  in  making  soap.  Dr.  Adriani's  ex- 
periments {Chan.  Newt,  xL  94)  gave  291.63  per  cent. 
of  the  oil,  in  soft  soap,  containing,  when  made,  62.3 
per  cent  of  water.  The  yield  of  soap  with  soda  was 
169.33  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  and  it  contained  38.7  per 
cent  of  water.  A  lead  soap  was  also  nrepared  by 
directly  saponi^ng  the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead,  as  wet] 
as  by  precipitation  from  the  potassa  soap  by  means  of 
a  dilute  Bolutionof  acetate  of  lead  :  TOO  parts  of  potossa 
soap  yielded  57. 19  parts  of  dry  lead  soap.  The  crude 
oil  alone  does  not  make  a  very  good  soap.  It  is  the 
practice  of  soap-makers  to  mix  with  each  part  two 
parts  of  other  fatty  substance.  The  aaponincation  is 
carried  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  Where  there  is  an 
excess  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  soap  does  not  readily 
separate  from  its  solution  by  the  addition  of  salt  ■  the 
Bcjiaration  is  facilitated  at  this  stage  by  the  addition 
of  pure  water.  The  soap  thus  made  is  decolorized  by 
boiling  over  a  spent  lye  containing  the  carbonate  of  an 
alkali.  (r.  h.  t.  ft  f.  t.  t.  ) 

COTTON  RAT,  a  (luadrujwd  of  the  order  Rodaitia, 
family  Mvridce,  and  sub-family  Muraue,  belonging  to 
the  American  section  of  that  sub- family,  SirniodanttK  ; 
the  Sigmodon  hi'midiit.  inhabiting  the  Soutncm  Slilea 
and  portions  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala.  The  size  is 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  Norway  rat,  and  the  general 
aspect  is  not  very  dissimilar ;  but  there  are  radical  dif- 
ferences in  the  dentition  between  any  murine  of  the 
new  world  and  any  of  the  old,  the  tubercles  of  the 
molar  teeth  being  arranged  in  two  series  in  the  former, 
in  three  in  the  latter.  The  dental  formula  of  Sigmodon 
is  t.  |,  c.  1,  pm.  (,  711. 1,  as  usual  in  Murtdte ;  there  are 
certain  cranial  chnractcra  ;  the  general  form  is  Btout, 
almost  as  in  Arvimlm;  profile  or  head  convex,  muzzle 
blunt,  hairy  excepting  the  nasal  pads ;  cars  large, 
orbicular,  hirsuto  inside,  nearly  naked  outside,  with  a 
well-developed  valvular  aotitragus ;  whiskerB  few,  soft 
and  short,  hardly  reaching  the  ears ;  the  tail  nearly 
naked  and  scaly  (somewhat  as  in  -Ifiu  proper),  from 
I  to  )  as  long  as  the  head  and  body ;  forefeet  small, 
not  half  as  long  as  the  hind,  with  naked  5-tuberculat« 
palms ;  the  thumb  rudimentary,  with  an  obtuse  flat- 
tened nail ;  hind-feet  very  large,  5-digitate,  the  first 
and  fifth  sub-equal  in  length  and  very  shortj  the  naked 
Bules  6-tuberculate,  granular  at  bases  of  the  toes, 
smooth  behind ;  pclago  long  and  hispid  from  much 
admixture  of  bristling  hairs,  above  brownish-yellow 
finely  pencilled  with  black,  below  grayish- white ;  tail 
indistinctly  bicolor ;  soles  black.  Length  of  head  and 
body  4  to  6  inches,  usually  about  5  ;  tail  about  3^but 
vannng  from  2i  to  b\\  hind-feet  H;  ear,  J.  Thwe 
is  but  one  species,  which,  however,  runs  into  slignt 
varietlee  in  Mexico  {berlandieri  and  Uiiuaa).  It  i* 
very  common  in  suitable  places  in  the  regions  it  in- 
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habits,  and  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  become  a  life,  and  became  an  active  advocate  of  theosophv.   Dr. 

serious  inconvenience.     It  is  more  or  less  gregarious.  Coues  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 

and  lives  in  under^und  burrows,  preferably  excavated  em^  of  Science  and  of  nearly  eve^  other  sdentifio  aaso- 

in  light  sandy  soil  to  no  great  oistance,  with  several  ciation  in  the  United  States,  and  is  also  a  correspondmg 

entrances  to  the  main  chamber,  in  whicif  is  built  a  member  of  similar  European  associations.    He  still  holds 

grassy  nest.    Under  some  circumstances  a  ne»t  is  con-  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical 

structed  above  ground  in  clumps  of  herbage  or  beneath  College^  Washington,  D.  C. 

heaps  of  brush.      Generally  little  pathways  radiate  COlJLANO^,  Fustel  de,  a  French  historical 

from  the  burrows,  and  along  them  everything  is  eaten  essayist,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1830.    After  j^radoating 

away.     The  rice-field  mouse  (Hesperomm  Oryzomgo  at  the  JEcole  normale  suvMeure  of  Paris,  m  1853,  he 

pcUustris)  BJid  the  wood  rat  {}^eotoma  Jtoridana)  are  spent  two  years  in  the  French  school  at  Athens  and 

near  relatives  of  the  cotton  rat,  and  all  three  may  be  was  nrofessor  of  history  in  various  lyoeums  till  1859. 

found  together ;  the  resemblance  of  the  former  to  the  He  tnen  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  Uiu- 

ootton  rat  is  very  close,  but  there  are  generic  differences,  versity  of  Strasborg,  where  he  spent  ten  years.    He 

(£.  0.)  was  recalled  to  Paris  as  saperintendent  of  historical 

COUES,  Elliott,  a  distinguished  American  natural-  studies  in  the  normal  school.    In  1879  he  was  made 

ist,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept  9,  1842.    In  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  has* 

1853  his  father,  Samuel  Elliott  Coues,  removed  with  special  charge  of  medisBval  history.      He  is  also  a. 

his  family  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  son  was  edu-  dur^tor  of  ue  normal  school  and  a  member  of  the 

cated  at  Columbian  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  council  of  public  instruction.     His  most  important 

1861,  having  previously  spent  a  season  in  Labrador  on  work  appeared  in  1862  under  the  title  The  Ancient  Citj^ 

a  scientific  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Smithsonian  In  (Jxi  OiU  Antique),    It  is  an  examination  of  the  origin 

stitution.     In  May,  1862,  he  b^^ame  a  medical  cadet  and  development  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  institutions 

in  the  United  Statte  army,  serving  one  year.    Havinj^  of  Greece  and  Rome.    He  maintains  that  the  primal 

obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  National  Medi-  religion  of  the  classical  nations  was  simply  a  worship- 

cal  College  in  F«b.,  1863,  he  became  an  acting  assistant  of  ancestors,  and  that  out  of  the  family  customs  and 

surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  and  in  March,  1864,  religion   grew   the   institutions  of  the  state,      llie 

was  commissioned  assistant  surgeon.     He  served  in  author's  total  silence  as  to  the  labors  of  other  investi- 

Arizona  till  the  fall  of  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Wash-  gators  in  the  same  field  gives  an  unpleasant  imDressioD 

ington,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  uiat  his  object  is  to  pr^uce  a  work  of  art  where  he 

in  elaborating  the  results  of  his  operations  in  the  West  should  aim  simply  at  instruction  and  trut^L    The  book 

From  June.  1866,  to  Oct,  1872,  he  was  on  duty  at  reached  its  ninth  edition  in  1882;  it  was  translated  into 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Fort  Macon,  N.  (L  and  Fort  McHenry,  English  in  1874.    Another  contribution  to  the  discns- 

Md.     He  was  tnen  transferred  to  Dakota,  and  was  post  sion  of  Greek  antiquities  is  his  Essai  9ur  la  propriit^ 

surgeon  at  Fort  Randall  until  May,  1873,  when  he  be-  jfondhre  d  Sparte  (1880).    He  has  issued  part  of  a 

came  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  Northem  Boundary  work  entitled  Les  Institutions  politiques  de  la  Pranoe^ 

Commission.    He  spent  the  summer  in  the  field  and  the  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the  seventh  oentuiv, 

winter  in  Washington  in  work  connected  with  his  com-  and  has  published  various  essays  in  the  Revue  c£sr 

mission,  until  July,  1876,  when  he  was  made  secretaiy  Deux  Mondes  and  other  periodicals, 

and  naturalist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  a  city  of  Iowa,  oounty-seat 

Territories,  and  was  employed  chiefly  in  Wyoming  and  of  Pottawattamie  co. ,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missouri 

Coloi-ado.    In  1877  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  River,  4  miles  B.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  140  miles  by 

in  the  National  Medical  College,  though  his  connection  rail  W.  S.  W.  of  Des  Moines.    To  this  point  converge 

with  the  Geological  Survey  continued  without  inter-  the  following  railways :  a  division  of  the  Chicago  and 

mption  till  1 880.  North-western,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  a 

The  rare  opportunities  for  the  thorough  study  of  nat-  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington;  and  Quincy,  another 

ural  history  nimished  by  his  position  in  the  army  and  of  the  Chicago,  Mihtraukee,  and  St  Paul^  the  Kansas 

on  these  surveys  were  eagerly  embraced  by  him,  so  that  City,  St  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs,  a  division  of  the 

he  has  collected  and  preserved  more  specimens  than  any  Wabash,  St  Louis,  and  Pacific,  and  the  St  Paul,  Min- 

other  living  naturalist.     His  collections  have  always  ncapolis,  and  Omana ;  while  to  the  W.  the  great  iroik 

been  deposited  in  the  National  Museum.     In  1861  he  briage  of  the  Union  Padfic  Railroad  extends  to  Omaiia^ 

becan  to  publish  scientific  articles,  and  has  since  been  affording  passage  to  street  cars  as  well  as  to  trains, 

a  diligent  contributor  to  medical,  literary,  and  scientific  The  city  is  mosUy  built  on  the  plain  wluch  lies  between 

journals,  both  American  and  foreign.    Among  these  the  river  and  the  steep  bluffs  which  give  name  to  the 

may  be  noted  the  London  Ibis  and  the  American  Nat-  town ;  but  many  houses  are  built  in  the  ravines  whick 

urnlist,  of  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  editors.    His  intersect  the  blufis.    These  bluffswere  in  ante-territorial 

contributions  relate  to  omithology,  mammalogy,  her-  times  a  favorite  place  for  the  Indian  tribes  to  meet  ia 

petology,  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  include  several  council.  The  city  has  commodious  oounty  buildings  i 
hundred  monographs  His  principal  works  are — A  Key  good  public  schools,  including  a  high-school,  2  national 
to  North  American  Birds  (1872),  Field  Onn'thology  banks,  a  savings-bemk,  newspapers,  a  Cathohoseminaiy 

(1873),  Birds  of  the  North-west  (1874)  Fur-bearing  and  parish-schools,  a  State  institution  for  deaf  mutes. 

Animals  (1877),  Monographs  of  North  American  Ro-  an  opera-house,  a  convenient  street-railway  system. 

dentia  (1877),  Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  (1878),  and  is  the  seat  of  tiiriving  manu&ctores  or  enginea^ 
Ornithological  Bibliography  (1878-80),  New  Bnalana  machinery,  farm-implements,  carriages,  eta,  arc  of 
BirdrLife  (ISSl)t  Check- List  and  Dictionary  of  North  large  mercantile  interests.  Counoil  Bhub  was  yintod 
Ameriam  Birds  (1882),  New  Key  to  North  American  in  1804  bv  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  here  met  the  Indiaai 
Birds  (1884),  ete.  In  another  department  he  pub-  in  counciL  In  1820  land  at  these  blofi  was  oedei  to 
lished  Biogei*^  (1884),  a  new  theory  of  the  basis  of  the  whites  by  the  Omaha  Indians.     In  1846 
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jMMiirir^T  liere  ftfonded  a  town  called  Kanesville ;  and  became  the  instraments  for  the  Jocal  administration  of 

iiil853  the  preflmt  city  was  incorporated.    Population  public  affairs,  and  each  individual  ireeman  influenced 

B  187<V  lOjraO ;  in  1880,  18,063.  government  by  his  presence  and  vote  at  the  town-meet- 

001JNSEIJX)R'AT-LAW,  an  officer  in  the  Su-  mg.    Subseauently.  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 

nrame  Gomt  of  the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the  conform  to  the  method  of  territorial  division  prevailing 

State  oourtB  who  is  employed  by  a  party  in  a  cause  to  in  the  other  States,  counties  were  created  throughout 

fflmJiiW^  the  flame  in  its  trial  in  his  behalf.    He  differs  New  England,  not  by  the  extinction  of  the  powers  oi 

bom  an  attorney  in  that  it  is  his  duty  to  drafl,  review,  the  towns,  but  by  the  voluntary  surrender  to  the  county 

3t  speeial  pleadings,  manage  the  cause  on  the  organizations  of  a  portion  of  their  prerogatives.    Hence 


IriaL  and  m>iy  established  principles  of  law  to  the  exi-  the  counties  of  the  New  England  States  are  mere  con- 

y«MMi  of  the  case.    An  attomey-at-law,  on  the  cpn-  geries  of  towns,  formed  mainly  with  the  view  of  defining 

tmy,  ia  aappoeed  to  conduct  only  the  more  mechanical  more  conveniently  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  or 

parte  of  tbe  canae.    In  New  York,  by  a  recent  rule  of  caring  for  certain  public  property,  the  older  municipal- 

the  oonit  of  app^ds,  a  two  years'  course  of  study  is  re-  ities  still  retaining  the  greater  number  of  their  functions 

quind  after  aomission  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  before  in  the  machinery  of  government    In  the  States  largely 

a  pciBon  can  attain  the  position  of  counsellor.    See  Aiv  influenced  by  emigration  from  New  England,  such  as 

TOnntT.                          ^                          (l.l.,jr.)  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,   Indiana,   Michigan,  Wis- 

COUNTY.    In  American  usage  a  county  ma^y  be  de-  cousin,  and  Iowa,  is  seen  a  combination  of  these  two 

_  -  ^-_    fined  as  the  principal  local  subdivision  of  systems,  by  which,  although  larger  powers  have  been 

fT'iK  Aw    A  State,  created  b^^the  sovereign  power  for  conferred  upon  the  counties,  a  direct  influence  of  the 

•dLCpL  512    p(^tical  and  judicial  purposes.     County  or-  towns  in  coimty  uffairs  is  carefully  maintained  by  the 

***■•  •*^'    ganixation  is  almost  exclusively  designed  to  appointment  of  boards  of  county  officers,  whose  mem- 

aany  out  the  eeneral  govemmeatal  policy  of  the  State  bcrs  arc  representatives  elected  by  the  various  town- 

ai  kige  by  the  fbnnation  of  convenient  districts  to  ships  instead  of  by  the  county  at  large. 

aa  faflaea  of  adminiftntion  in  the  matters  of  dec-  In  the  States  established  since  the  adoption  of  the 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  care  of  the  poor,  Federal  Constitution  a  tolerably  uniform  plan  of  cre- 

e,  highways,  milidaj  education,  and  the  like,  ating  new  counties  has  prevailed.    The  nmdamental 

KitaUiahed^withont  •the  direct  consent  or  solicitation  or  enabling  act  of  Congress  by  which  a  portion  oi'  the 
«f  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  locality^  counties  differ  in  this  national  domain  is  converted  into  a  Teiritory  of  the 
mpeot  fiom  municipal  corporations  proper,  which  are  Union  has  usually  conceded  to  the  Territorial  l€^islatiu*o 
cnated  mainly  for  tne  advantage  and  profit  of  the  cit-  then  constructed  the  right,  either  express  or  unplied 
iMiiB  and  at  their  particular  request  Although  all  of  to  parcel  off  the  land  into  counties  or  districts.  iJpop 
the  Statea  are  divided  into  counties,  or  districts  equiv-  admission  to  the  TTnion  the  constitutions  of  most  Statei 
alent  thereta  and  these  all  hear  a  close  resemblance  have  re^wgnized  the  county  division  already  made,  pro- 
is  many  of  the  powers  with  which  they  are  vested  by  vided  (within  certain  limits  as  to  area  and  population) 
the  State,  yet  the  number  and  the  importance  of  the  for  further  subdivision,  and  have  laid  down  certain  re- 
govemmental  functions  exercised  by  these  public  cr  Btrictions  in  reprard  to  the  extent  6f  Congressional 
qnaai  corporations  varv  greatly  acconiing  to  th  3  influ*  districts,  the  change  and  establishment  of  county 
cnoDupon  the  particolar  State  of  one  or  the  ether  of  towns,  etc. 

two  WKldy  different  Sjrstems  of  civil  government  intro-  The  details  of  county  organization,  the  powers  to  be 

Aand  and  devdoped  m  the  original  colonies  from  the  exercised,  the  names,  duties,  and  mode  oi  election  of 

lane  of  the  English  settleAient  the  county  officers,  are  defined  by  acts  of  the  legislature, 

In  the  Soc^,  the  colonies  being  planted  chiefly  in  and  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  States. 

Ae  interest  of  the  proprietaries,  and  the  mass  of  the  The  usual  powers  of  a  county  considered  as  a  body 

nttlen  being  both  incapable  and  careless  of  direct  par-  corporate  are  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  purchase, 

tioipation  in  paUio  affairs,  the  plans  of  government  and  hold,  and  conr\'ey  real  estate  and  other  property,  to 

■euoda  of  administration  familiar  in  England  were  make  contracts  in  relation  to  the  property  and  concerns 

irtnrally  imported  to  the  new  country.    Accordingly,  of  tlie  county,  and  to  administer  through  various  officers 

■>  soon  aa  the  expansion  of  the  colony  necessitated  sub-  and  agents  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  State  in 

Aiaon  of  territoi:^  to  facihtate  the  execution  of  the  relation  to  the  election  of  national  and  State  officials, 

hm  and  the  collection  of  revenue  throughout  a  widely-  the  administration  of  justice,  the  levying  and  collection 

mttered  agricottoral  population,  the  county  system  of  of  the  State  and  local  taxes,  the  development  and  care 

&m^and  iraa  imposed  with  little  change  by  the  general  of  the  highways,  and  the  fostering  of  the  material  re- 

nternment    Tkna  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Caro-  sources  oi  the  btate  (hence  the  imiuent  authorrty  given 

nu^  Georigpa,  Delaware,  and  even  Pennsylvania,  the  by  law  to  counties  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  railroads  and 

tfauniatxmtion  of  law  by  means  of  county  organization  other  enterprises  directly  benefiting  the  community), 

■afiparent  almost  irom  the  beginning,  and  the  system  the  care  and  oversight  ot  the  poor  and  infirm,  the  edu- 

Ana  mangnrated  has  been  extended  with  certain  mod-  ^tion  of  the  people  in  common  schools.     In  many 

ilcatioiiB  to  the  greater  number  of  the  subsequently  States  quasi  corporations  distinct  from  the  counties 

irtaUiahed  States.     Under  this  pure  county  system  have  been  established  to  exercise  some  of  the  poiverf 

lanljr  all  the  ftinctions  of  government  are  exercised  by  above  enumerated,  such  as  school  districts,  road  <lit: 

Mnty  officialaj  elected  by  the  county  at  large  and  act-  :ricts,  etc.     As  a  consequence  of  the  public  nature  c: 

^atrietly  miaer  the  statute  law  of  the  State.  these  flmctions,  counties  may  take  property  by  the  riirli • 

lA  the  aettlement  of  New  England  the  nature  of  the  of  eminent  domain,  and  it  has  been  held  by  many  courts 

iBOitiy  eombined  with  the  pecuuar  qualities  of  Puritan  that  they  are  not  liable  to  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury 

chanastar  and  e              ad  poUty  to  oring  about  a  con-  damages  caused  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of  their  offi- 

pantMNi  of  the      u      in  c        r-settled  communities,  cers  and  agents.    They  may  borrow  money,  and  secure 

aafgave  a  m      »                          b  to  the  town  as  the  the  repayment  of  the  same  by  issuing  bonds. 

I  of  enru ,                                   '             of  counties  The  names  of  county  officers  and  the  apportionment 
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of  their  dnties  differ  considerably  in  the  several  States,  snbdi visions  of  the  oounty  are  called  **  jadidal  townships.* 

Oenerally,  a  board  of  three  or  more  persons,  variously  ^^  Illinois  mosi.  of  the  counties  are  divided  into  townships, 

termed  county  commimaners  or  supervisors,  exercises  but  twenty-three  are  divided  into  predncts.    The  latter 

the  widest  authority  in  the  county.    They  construct  and  P^«  °^^\r^'^»^  "^  °^..'*'  !?  .*^®  Territories  «cept  Da- 

v««  »T  v.^  »        VI •     u  -ij-  ^^"".•':|  •vfV  ''*'*"^*'  "^^  kota,  and  has  been  continued  in  some  States  after  their 

care  for  the  jjublic  buildmgs,  jails,  court-houses,  and  admission  to  the  Union;  these  are  Florida,  Nebraska,  Ne- 

other  properties,  audit  the  accounts  and  receive  the  re-  vada,  Colorado,  and  Oi«gon;  it  is  also  osed  in  one  of  the 

J  torts  of  the  other  officers,  apportion  and  direct  the  thirteen  original  States— Maryland.    In  Delaware  Uie  old 

levying  of  taxes,  arrange  the  election  precincts  and  pro-  English  name  "  hundred  "  is  retained  for  the  subdivision 

vide  for  the  convenient  holdmg  of  elections,  lay  out  5?  »  cop'^^y-    Insomeof  the  Southern  States  counties  are 

roads,  provide  for  suitable  accommodations  for  the  sick  ^^'^^  }''^.  ^T^""^  ^^^  »~.  «^^  "  ™P*f™^  ?"?: 

and  poSr,  authorize  contrite  and  loans.     In  the  mor^  Sitricl.^MlXn^%'^^^^ 

populous  localities  many  ot  these  duties  are  apportioned  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  the  county  subdivisions  are 

to  other  mdividuals  or  bodies — overseers  of  the  poor,  called  ''beats."    In  Louisiana  each  parish  is  divided  into 

buildmg  commissions,  boards  of  health,  road  commis-  police-jury  wards.   Texas  has  a  more  complicated  systom  of 

■ioners,  auditors,  etc     The  county  clerk — sometimes  division  than  any  other  State :  each  county  is  divided  into 

called  the  recorder  of  deeds— is  tbo  custodian  of  public  ^^".'  commissionera;  precincts,  then  into  a  larger  number 

and  mvftt^  dooiimpnte  of  valiiP   and  nftpn  arfti  m  th«  °^  justices'  precincts,  and  flnaUy  into  a  still  larger  num- 

ana  private  aocuments  oi  vaiue^  ana  oiten  acts  as  tne  ^^  of  election  precincts.    InaU  the  Southern  and  Western 

secretary  of  the  board  ot  commissioners.     Ihe  sheriff  s^tes,  except  as  specified  above,  municipal  corporations 

has  the  custody  of  all  prisoners,  executes  the  process  are  a  component  part  of  the  county  division  in  which  tLey 

of  the  courts,  and  acts  as  a  peace  officer  in  suppressing  are  situated.    Cities,  however,  are  usually  made  coexten- 

disorder  or  riot     The  coroner  acts  for  the  sheriff  in  his  sive  with  one  or  more  of  these  divisions.    In  Maryland  the 

absence,  and  is  charged  with  the  investigation  of  all  f^y  o^.  Baltimore  is  independent  of  Baltimore  county; 

cases  of  sudden  death.    The  county  treasurer  receives  J?,Lo«wia^  «^«  ^'^J^^^/^fT  ^'^^?*  is  coextensive  with 

^^~j.  1  vt  *«^  wt*..tyr  vY^cou^^  A^^v^iT^  Orleans  parish;  and  in  California,  San  Francisco  city  and 

and  disburses  the  moneys  of  the  county.     The  county  county  are  coextensive.    PMladelphia  city  is  coextensive 

surveyor  is  appointed  to  make  both  public  and  pnvate  since  1854  with  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  embracing 

surveys,  and  is  directed  to  keep  plats  Doth  of  the  county  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  square  mnes  of  territory, 

and  of  the  towns  within  its  area.     A  school  superin-  but  is  divided  into  civic,  suburban,  and  rural  districts  for 

tondent  or  board  of  school  directors,  having  the  coriduct  purposes  of  taxation,  eto.    Throughout  the  United  States 

of  the  public  schools,  are  sometimes  county  officers,  the  place  selected  for  the  transactaon  of  toe  pub 

Assessor  are  frequently  elected  to  make  enimeration  ^l^^^^^^  ^^"""^^  "^^^  ^"^ '^''''^'^^ '^'^'^ 

'^&SSld"^tftr^^^^^  COjmLA]^  a  .^  birf^  r^ated.both  to  ^an« 

county  judges,  having  jurisdiction  in  comts  of  first  Jt°f  ^  T^>  ^^  f  ^«  family  ^mimcfe  which  has 

instance  wfthin  the  ^inty  limits;    probate  officers,  ^^^.  *  7?^^  «^"^'  ilmmu*  of  one.or  two  specie^ 

ftftllfid  bv  Hiffprpnfenameft-^iiinRters  Af  wills  fiiiTm/ratAa-  °^^^^®  ^^  ^®  Warmer  parts  of  Amenca.    The  Worth 

S&£1T]^^  ^«"«^  C0P1«?'  ^^Tjf  fi^^-^  orcrying-WrdU 

representingthedbmmonwealthii  criminal  proceed.'ngs  ff^^^y^'''^^  "V^^'*®  the  manilwa  of  Flonda, 

an^  clerks  or  prothonotaries  of  the  courts.  J^®  West  Indies  etc.     It  is  upwanJs  of  2  fe^  long 

The  word  '^lounty  "  is  not  of  uniform  occurrence  lu  J*^®  ^^«  ^?  ^l^t  ?^*^^   u^ii  •    ^i?5 1^   •    *>"*,«^ 

designating  these  principal  divisions  of  a  State.  InLoui«>  '^f »  $^^'  about  6.    ThebiU  is  about  twice  as  long 

ianadi«tTintflftxerniRinffthfiftinfitiftnflnfnniint.iA«arPtnm,-  ^  ^^^  *^cad,  nearly  Straight,  but  ^contracted  opposite 


ana  untu  qmte  recently  tne  present  counties  ot  South   fiT    x     '  —    i  a  It    i:-  j^' 1'     x  j*^v^l    IT-I 

Carohna  were  known  m  election  districts,      (j.  R.  p.  )  ^^^  .^,^"  ^To'^^S*^^  ^''^''\y!'^  ^^^"""^  \*^i     a 

^           '  consists  ot  12  broad  feathers ;  the  wings  are  short  and 

The  subdivisions  of  counties  vary  in  the  difibrent  States  rounded.     The  color  is  chocolate-brown  with  a  ^^ht 

of  the  Union.    In  New  England,  as  stated  above,  counties  olive  gloss,   extensively  and   sharply  streaked  with 

are  mere  aggregations  of  towns,  and  cities  are  in  effect  white.     The  South  American  bird  18  veiy  similar,  but 

towns  with  somewhat  different  government,  though  in  less  extensively  Strewed,  chiefly  on  the  head  and  neck, 

(^nnecticut  some  cities  and  boroughs  are  co^^^^^  j     ^Y^:^  ^^   hablS^  and  ^economy  the   Courlaus 

of  the  towns  m  which  they  are  situated.    In  the  sparsely*  i      i         *    r^i     t>^    /  n  77^  \r  -^  •     1   ^-^*""''*' 

settled  parts  of  Maine  there  are  divisions  called  ">lanti-  J^osely  resemble  BaiIs  (RoR^),  living  m  laroe  num- 

tions  "  and  "  gores,"  while  the  name  "  township  "  indicates  hers  m  reedy  marshes,  threadiiig  their  way  with  great 

a  tract  of  land  without  organization.    The  name  "gore"  ease  and  celerity  through  the  ma^es  of  the  swaying 

is  also  used  in  Vermont.    In  New  York  counties  are  di-  vegetation,  upon  the  most  unoert&in  footing,  but  ihm 
vided  into  towns,  but  cities  are  independent  of  the  towns  flight  is  usuafly  low,  slow,  and  apparently  labored     In 
^  which  they  are  taken,  while  incorporated  villages  the  breeding  season  the  reeds  resound  with  their  load 
remain  component  parts  of  the  towns.    In  fifteen  States  «„,,n'   „  «^^«       TTi^   ^,^\r^^  ;«  i;ir^  ♦l*-*  ^<»\«:i-   . 
the  name  "  township  is  properiy  used  for  the  principal  ^acklmg  notes.      The  nesting  is  hke  that  of  nuls,  f 
subdivision  of  a  county,  though  in  some  "  town  "  is  also  in  shallow,  bulky  plattormot  broken-down  reeds  bein| 
popular  use.    There  is  much  difference  as  to  the  independ-  constructed  by  the  water  s  edge ;  the  eggs  are  »aid  U 
ence  of  municipal  corporations.    In  New  Jersey  and  Mich-  be  5  or  6  in  number.                                                (jL  C.) 
igan  cities  are  independent  of  the  township ;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Minnesota,  cities  tfnd  boroughs ;  in  Kansas,  all  P  0  IT  R  T 
r-ities  of  the  first  and  second  classes — that  is,  all  having  v  V/  U  IV  It 
over  2000  inhabitants ;  and  in  Wisconsin  there  is  no  uni-  j^  ^his  article  are  considered  only  the  courte  or  judi- 
form  rule,  but  most  cities  and  some  villages  are  mdepend-  I       -^i   *  •k„„„i„  ^f  fUio  ^„«*J;  »1«;^1,  ••«  V-i^Tt-l 
eut.    In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Arkansas^orth  and  South  ■■■    ®^^  tnbuna^  of  this  country,  which  are  tr^ted 
Carolina,  cities  are  subject  to  township  government,  though  See  Vol.  VI.     under  the  toUowmg  h^ds  :  1.  UrartB  of 
a  large  city  is  generally  made  coextensive  with  a  township,  p.  458  Am.     the   United    Stetes.  ^    LL  State   GonitaL 
In  Missouri  the  same  rule  holds,  but  by  an  exception  St.  ed.  (p.  516     III.   Courts  of  Admiralty.     IV.  OoOflB* 
l«ouis  has  an  independent  organization.    In  California  the  Edin.  ed.)        Martial. 
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CBlAPTER  L  ^^^  betireen  a  State  or  the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign 

States,  citizens,  or  subjects.    In  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
OOUBXB  OF  THE  UNITED  StATBB.  dors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
•      •       •                 At     is  ij     i»  •     •         J          •     i.i.»  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  orig- 
in gtancsuig  over  the  field  ot  junsprudence  in  this  inal  jurisdiction.    In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned, 
•OunlnFf  ^*fO  fiiBt  strode  with  the  fact  that  the  syrs^  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as 
tan  of  administering  justice  follows  the  political  divis'  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
loos  of  the  land ;  tkat  each  State  has  its  own  complete,  lations  as  Congress  shall  make. 

Atinot,  independent  system  of  courts,  superior  and  ,  T*je  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  In  cas^  of  impeachment 

i^^     Noris  it  less  apparent  that  all  these  systems,  ?¥^^  \l  ^^  Ji"">'.'  *"iTu  *"«L**'*"  ^  ^^}^''u^?  ^t?'' 

!™:*i!  4  ^^  T  "' :\''^'°^ '^yjr^S^    w.4*w«.i  vi*«3^  ojroi^.««»,     where  the  said  crime  shall  have  been  committed;  but  whcu 


-•    A     ^  T       •  •             i^  Tx.       -L       •   •             •        x»  wiiere  me  saia  cnme  snan  nave  oeeii  commnvea:  oai  wnt-i; 

tliat  Of  lomsiana,  ot  i^Yench  ongin,  spnng  trom  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 

n  eommon  flooroe  in  the  mother  country.     Ihe  pnnci-  place  or  places  as  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

plea  of  common  law  and  equity,  and,  generally  speak-  (Art.  Ill   Sec.  2.) 

■Ig,  the  methods  of  practice,  familiar  to  the  English  The  juaicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 

flourta.  will  be  found  finnly  rooted  in  those  of  America,  s^^^d  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 

none  Uie  less  because  of  variations  in  matters  of  form  J'Xr  1/tf 'nr^'^J^^ft  A^^.^nr  ^^^ 

faddent  to  altered  sooial  and  polHical  relations.    The  BtoS'(ifth  Amend cJe^M^               ^            ^     ^^ 

Si^^  law  reports  will  be  heard  frequentlv  on  the  in  analyzing  briefly  these  provisions  we  begin  with 

%»  of  the  advocate,  though  cited  as  learned  exposi-  gee.  2.    The  terms   ** cases  in  law  and  equity"  and 

tonaofrooMmaeddoctnnes,notasha\^^^  **of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction^'  are  here 


lonipng  to  a  distinct  system,  at  whose  head  stands  the 

Biqyreme  Court  of  the  land.    These  are  the 

States  (Srcuit  and  District  Courts,  which  deal  ^  ^  ^^  «^,    .^ 

part  with  a  different  class  of  cases  from  the  State  tiin^'  in  thToourts^of  the'  UnitedrStates"  unless  "the 


pevent  at  an  times,  dashing  of  authority     Our  atten-  of  procedure.     So  the  distinction  between  law  an& 

Imp  wdl^now^be  oecnpied^with  the  Federal  system,  equity  is  recognized ;  and  although  Congress  has  vested 

■tewtfrds  with  that  of  the  States.    This  system  is  pe-  equitable  and  common  law  powers  in  the  same  tribu- 

fldiar,  nay.  It  must  be  confessed,  complicated  and  arti-  nals,  yet  they  are  administered  as  distinct  s>-stems, 

fajhanditwodybjrrefle^^^^^  and  even  where  the  reformed  ci>de  of  procedure  of  a 

11^  nye  birth  to  it  and  the  political  structure  for  State  declares  the  distinction  between  law  and  equity 

^uofa  It  M  adapted  that  we  can  fairly  appreciate  ite  abolished,  substituting  but  one  form  of  civil  action,  yet 

,     It  must  be  remembered  that  our  system  of  «  nr.,«».in,r.,»«f  ^o^^r«„  ♦^  «  t?^«-«i  ^„,*  — «*  VL. 


■I    n  X         ,    at  our  Hvsieiu  or  a  complainant,  resorting  to  a  Federal  court,  must  pro 

Kemment  is  composed  of  elements  not  m  themselyc^  eeed  at  law  or  in  equityT  as  the  case  may  b^.     Further 

inomons:  a  centrd  power  clothed  at  first  «^^^  examination  shows  that  the  various  cases  comprised 

Wfereujnty  coextenmve  with  the  nation,  and  a  collec-  bv  the  Constitution  within  the  judicial  power  of  the 

tmi  of  mdependent  commonwealths,  each  with  its  j^fnitcd  States  may  be  di^-idod  into  three  Classes :  (1,) 

own  goveiror,  legislature,  and  judiciar>',  and  jealous  those  of  a  politiclil  character,  where  the  controversy 

rf  any  infiinpment  of  lo^  authority      That  these  t^rns  on  the  Constitution,  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the 

aatagonistic  efements  have  been  combined  with  so  large  government ;  (2, )  those  cases  involving  the  exercise  of 

aneuore  of  suoobbs  is  due  to  the  wise  distribution  of  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  persons  or  bodies 

2!!^u^*T?^™^?    A  ^^?K^T"?''i  ^^>Vf  "/"^'"t-  politic,  as  ambassadors,  ete.,  the  United  States  itself, 

Wbeh  haa  been  aptly  described  by  Judge  C-ixJcy  as  the  several  States  or  citizens  thereof,  or  aliens:  (3.) 

an  di^nite  ejjtem  of  checks  and  balances.  those  denendin,^^  uiK)n  the  subject-matter,  as  admiralty 

TopbtwnMideaoftheorganizaU^^       the  Federal  and  maritime  c;is4.     A  very  moderate  acquaintance 

jodiaary  and  the  ^biecte  within  its  scope,  let  us  look  ^jtli  the  rerjuiremeuts  of  our  i)olitical  svstem  is  suffi- 

^the  provwions  of  the  Constitution  relating  thereto,  ^^^  to  demonstnite  the  wisdoAi  of  giving  the  Federal 

nd  nnder  the  authonty  denved  from  which  it  has  erjurts  jurisdiction  in  these  cases.    But  this  jurisdiction 

wen  coDStruocea ;  is  not  always  exclusive.     In  some  cases  it  is  concurrent 

TlM  Jpdicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  with  that  of  the  State  courts  j  in  others  it  is  limited 

fa  oneSapreme  Court,  and  in  sueh  inferior  courts  us  the  so 'as  to  exclude  controversies  involving  comparatively 

OoDgrcOT  may  from  time  to  time  onlain  and  establish.    The  small  amounts;  and  in  others  the  defendant  has  the 

fadgMboth  of  the  Supreine  and  inferior  Courts  shall  hold  privilege  of  removing  the  cause  from  the  State  to  the 

is •"S?  ?u  ""'^  ^^  behavior,  and  shall,  at  statiMl  rimes  national  tribunal.     (See  lienwval  of  Causes,  under  Af- 

weeiT©  lor  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  nv/n    ,.,»!    ;    r*   or'i\ 

badimlaUhed  daring  their  continuance  in  office.  (Art.  HI.,  * ''^u  \()i    i.  p.  ^o.^.;  .i     .  •  ,     n   „      . 

g^  Ij  'Ihe  section,  ^iroviding  for  the  trial  of  all  cnmee,  ex- 

Tbe  JndSeial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  <^ept  in  cases  of  impeachment,  by  jur>%  and  in  the  Stat* 

•mity  srising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  where  the  crime  snail  have  been  committed,  plays  an 

United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  imi)ortant  part,  in  preventing  a  clashing  l)etwwn  the 

-"      thm  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  State  and  United  States  courts.     To  onforve  this  pn)- 

pubUe  ministeni  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  wlmiralty  y^^i^j,  j^  y,.^^  ^.^acted  that  the  Judiciarj'  Ac^t  of  1 7S9,  by 

——*- me  jurisdiction :   to  c<»ntroversies  to  which  the  „u:^k  *u«  •     *•         i»*u    i.^    i       f      ,*^,«  ^^^i»*a 

tei  shall  be  a  ^rty ;  to  those  between  two  or  ^*^»^^  ^^'"^  organization  of  the  t(Hleral  system  of  courts 

15  helw«r-- State  and  citizens  of  another  State;  wa8  commenced,  directs  (sec.  14)  that  writs  ot  A^ams 

«f  d       mit  Htates;  between  citizens  of  the  corjvm  sh(»uld  in  no  (^se  extend  to  prisoners  in  jail,  ex- 

er  grants  of  different  States,  cept  when  in  custody  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
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States,  or  oommitted  for  trial  before  some  court  of  the  pellate,  civil  or  criminaL  ^  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
same,  or  when  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  brought  of  all  controversies  of  a  civil  nature  where  a  Stat«  is  m 
into  court  to  testify.  Other  exceptions  need  not  be  party,  except  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  be- 
here  enumerated.  This  restriction  leaves  to  each  State  tween  a  State  and  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens, 
the  exclusive  administration  of  its  own  laws  in  all  cases  where  its  jurisdiction  is  original,  but  not  excluHTe ;  or 
of  imprisonment,  and  has  always  been  scrupulously  suits  or  proceedings  against  ambassadors  or  other  publio 
observed.  The  Judiciary  Act  just  rcfenred  to  also  ministers,  or  their  domestics,  so  far  as  may  be  consist- 
enacts  (sec.  34)  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  ex-  ent  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  original,  but  not  ex^ 
cept  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  elusive,  jurisdiction  of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors. 
United  States  otherwise  require,  are  to  be  regarded  as  or  other  public  ministers,  or  in  which  a  oonsol  or  yioe* 
rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law,  in  the  courts  consul  is  a  party.  It  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  pro- 
of the  United  States,  in  cases  where  they  apply :  and  hibition  to  the  district  courts,  when  proceeding  aa 
the  practice,  pleadings,  and  forms  and  moae  of  pro-  courts  of  admiralty ;  and  writs  of  manaamug,  in  oer- 
ceedmg  in  common  law  causes  in  the  circuit  and  dis-  tain  cases  warranted  by  the  usaffes  of  law ;  also  writs 
trict  courts  are  required  to  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  habeas  corpus,  ^are/iCMw,  and  all  other  writs  neoes- 
to  those  existing  at  the  time  in  like  causes  in  the  courts  sary  for  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  agreeable 
of  record  of  the  State  within  which  such  circuit  or  dis-  to  the  usages  of  law.  The  justices  have  also,  indi- 
trict  courts  are  held.  (U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  §  914.)  vidually,  the  power  to  ^rant  writs  of  habecu  corpm,  of 
Hence,  in  abjudicating  upon  rights  and  proi)erty  in  a  w€  exeat^  and  of  injunction.  Congress  can  only  vest  in 
State^  they  will  follow  usually  the  latest  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurismction  in  cases  where 
the  highest  tribunal  of  that  State,  but  a  change  of  de-  the  Constitution  has  clearly  given  that  court  original 
cision  by  a  State  court  in  the  construction  of  a  statute  jurisdiction. 

will  not  affect  rights  acquired  under  the  former  decision.  ,    The  appellate  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whidb. 

and  the  Federal  courts  will  not  follow  the  decision  oi  are  more  rally  treated  of  under  Appeal,  extend  as  we[( 

an  inferior  court.     Nor  are  the  decisions  of  the  State  to  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the  several  States  as  to 

courts  binding  on  questions  of  general  commercial  law,  the  inferior  Federal  tribunals.    Its  criminal  jurisdietJoo 

nor  of  the  principles  of  ejiuity  jurisprudence.    The  is  very  limited  and  has  been  rarely  exercised.     It  ir. 

adjudications  of  legal  principles  by  the  United  States  derived  from  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  proceedinj^s 

Courts  are  then,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  States,  against  ambassadors,  etc.,  mentioned  above.     But  th€ 

either  of  paramount,   equal,   or  inferior  authority,  act  of  April  30,  1790,  declared  void  any  writ  or  prooesi 

Paramount,  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  political  for  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  of  any  ambassador,  etc.^ 

organization  of  the  general  government,  its  laws  and  or  the  servants  of  tne  same. 

treaties,  and  commercial  relations.  This,  of  course,  2.  The  Circuit  Courts  are  the  chief  inferior  courts- 
applies  chiefly  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  in  a  much  less  established  by  Congress.  It  was  originally  intended 
degree  to  the  Circuit  Courts.  Equal,  upon  questions  that  one  or  more  of  them  should  be  held  annually  in 
of  general  commercial  law,  and  other  questions  de-  each  State,  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
pending  upon  general  principles,  ilc,  of  equal  or  not  Court,  together  with  the  judge  of  the  District  Court 
greatly  superior  weight  in  the  courts  of  any  State  with  for  that  district.  But  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  another  State.  States  called  for  an  enlaced  system  and  led  to  the 
Inferior,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  courts  ad-  present  organization  :  the  United  States  is  divided  into 
mmister  the  laws  of  particular  States  or  construe  their  nine  circuits,  composed  respectively  of  the  following 
constitutions,  in  virtue  of  jurisdiction  growing  out  of  districts :  First  Circuit,  of  the  districts  of  Maine,  New 
the  character  of  the  parties.  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island;  Second, 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  separately  the  courts  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York ;  Third,  Penn- 

composing  the  judicial  system  of  the  ^^  *     ^  ^-  — '      '     ^^       ^                ^  ^^              " 
and  will  oo  so  in  the  following  order : 

Court ;  2,  the  Circuit  Courts ;  3,  the  ^*ow*vi,  vyv/i*.io ,  -^.v.v..  ^^^ — « ,  *  v—?  ^—o— i  -.-«•*/«— j  ^.^»»»^.^p., 

4,  the  Territorial  Courts;  5.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Texas ;  Sixth,  Ohio^  Michigan, 

District  of  Columbia ;  6,  tne  Court  of  Claims ;  7,  the  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee :  Seventh,  Dlinois,  Indiana, 

Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  Court  of  Impeach-  and  Wisconsin  ;  Eighth,.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

ment  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado;   Ninth, 

1.   The  Supreme  (7oMr^  is  established  directly  by  the  California.  Oregon,  and  Nevada.     Circuit  Courts  are 

Constitution^  without  the  intervention  of  Congress,  now  established  as  follows :  one  for  the  three  districts 

and  its  vast  importance  as  one  of  the  three  co-orainate  of  Alabama  ;  one  for  the  eastern  district  of  Arkansas ; 

departments  of  the  Federal  government  has  been  often  one  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mississippi ;  and  one  for 

displayed  on  imoortant  occasions  and  much  dwelt  upon  each  district  in  the  other  States.     (Revised  Statutes, 

by  constitutional  writers.     It  consists  of  a  chief-justice,  §608.) 

and  8  associate  justit-es.     The  latter  have  precedence  The  Circuit  Court  is  now  composed  of  one  of  the 

according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  or,  where  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  is  required  to  at- 

two  or  more  have  the  same  date,  according  to  their  tend  at  least  one  term  every  two  years ;  a  circuit  judge 

ages.     The  court  holds  annually  one  session  at  the  seat  who  must  reside  in  his  own  circuit,  and  having  the 

of  government,  commencing  on  the  second  Monday  in  same  powers  therein  as  the  circuit  justice,  and  the  di»- 

October,  and  such  special  terms  as  it  may  find  neces-  trict  judge  of  the  district  where  the  circuit  is  holden, 

sar>'.     It  adopted  at  an  early  day  the  practice  of  the  But  Circuit  Courts  may  be  held  by  the  circuit  justice. 

Court  of  King's  Bench  as  its  euide,  subject  to  such  or  the  circuit  judge,  or  the  district  judge,  or  any  two 

alterations  as  circumstances  might  suggest.     No  State  of  them,  and  Circuit  Courts  may  be  held  at  the  same 

legislation  can  be  applied  to  the  practice  of  this  court,  time  in  the  different  districts  of  the  same  circuit, 

which  is  regulated  only  by  the  common  law  and  acts  of  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  no  distinct 

Congress.     Its  jurisdiction  is  either  uriginal  or  ap-  commission  as  Circuit  Court  judges,  but  as  loni^^so  as 
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1803  thdr  authority  to  so  act  was  held  established  b^  standing  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Circuit  and  Sa- 

loDgaoqniesoenoe.   The  ministeria]  officer  uf  the  Circuit  prcme  Court  as  do  the  County  Courts  of  a  State  to 

Oomts,  corresponding  with  the  sheriff  of  a  County  its  Supreme  Court.     It  is  the  court  of  admiralty  and 

Conit,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  processor  bankruptcy,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  bankruptcy 

the  ooort,  is  called  the  United  States  Marshal.   A  class  laws,  Sopt.  1,  1878,  that  part  of  its  jurisdiction  is  un- 

of  offioen  known  as  United  States  Commissioners  also  im]K)Ttant.     Of  course  also  the  office  of  Register  ini 

1^^  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Bankruptcy  was  thereby  abolished  except  so  far  asi 

'msiness  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts.     They  are  to  allow  oi  the  settlement  of  proceedings  begun  be- 

ppointed  l^  Uie  Circuit  Court,  from  among  members  fore   the  repeal  went  into   enect    ^  One   or  more 

if  the  bar,  as  many  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  differ-  registers  whose   duties  were   to  assist  the   District 

2nt  JMJtit  of  the  (ustrict,  and  are  authoived  to  take  Court  in  the  administration  of  bankrupt  estates  were 

prehminaiy  examinations  of  persons   taurged  with  appointed  for  each  Congressional  district  by  the  district 

offences  against  the  United  States  laws,-  and  commit  judge. 

them  for  trial  *  also  of  persons  claimed  for  extradition ;       The  further  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  is  as 

to  hold  to  bail  to  keep  the  peace,  and  for  good  l)e-  follows :    Crimes  cognizable  by  the  United  States  not 

kivior ;  to  discharge  indigent  convicts  impnsoned  for  capital ;  piracy,  when  no  Circuit  Court  is  held  in  that 

non-payment  of  fines  to  the  Uuitcd  States,  and  to  per-  district ;  penalties  and  forfeitures  under  the  United 

Ibnn  various  other  duties.  ^  ^  ^  States  laws ;    suits  at  common  law  by  the  United 

fhe  Jurudictum  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  either  civil  States  or  their  officers ;  suits  in  equity  to  enforce  liens 

(at  law  or  in  equity)  or  criminal,  and  original  or  ap-  on  land  for  internal  revenue  taxes ;  forfeitures  or  dam- 

pdlate.     Hie  onginal  iurisdiction  has  been  much  en-  ages  under  laws  relative  to  debts  due  by  or  to  the 

ttrged  bf  the  act  of  3a  of  March,  1875.  which  seemt)  United  States  ;  all  airtions  under  the  postal  laws ;  ex- 

also  hy  inference  to  have  extended  the  concurrent  cliLsiye  juris|lietion  of  seizures  on  lana  and  waters  not 

mriadiction  of  the  State  courts  to  many  cases  under  within  admiralty  jurisdiction ;   of  all  prizes,   except 

tne  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  were  formerly  where  the  Circuit  Court  has  jurisdiction ;  all  suits  for 

nlyect  only  to  Federal  jurisdiction.     It  providt^  that  the  cfjndemnation  of  pn)i)erty,  taken  as  prize,  which 

the  (Sicoit  Oourts  shall  have  original  cogni^nce,  con-  has  been  in  an^'  way  usea  for  the  promotion  of  insur- 

«anent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  of  all  rection ;  all  suits  upon  assignments  of  debentures  for 

«uta  of  a  civil  natnre  at  common  law  or  in  equity,  drawbacks  of  duties  j   suits  growing  out  of  the  in- 

when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs,  fringement  of  the  civil  rights  laws ;  suits  at  law  or  in 

$500  in  value,  and  arismg  under  the  Constitution  or  equitv  for  infringements  of  rights  secured  by  the  Con- 

mwB  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made  under  their  stitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States ;  certain  suits  to 

ai^ority,  or  in  which  the  United  States  are  plaintiffs  recover  possession  of  an  office  where  the  sole  question 

or  petitaoners,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  a  controversy  touching  the  title  thereto  arises  out  of  the  denial  of 

'lietween  oidzens  of  (Hfferent  States  or  between  citizens  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 

of  tJ^e  same  State  daimingj  lands  under  grants  of  differ-  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  ;  certain  proceedings 

ent  States,  or  between  citizens  of  a  Stat^  and  foreign  by  quo  warranto,  for  the  removal  of  any  person  from 

fltatas,  catiiens  or  suljjects,  and  a  corporation  in  a  office,  except  a  memlx3r  of  Congress  or  of  a  State 

«itiien  of  the  State  which  created  it*  and  shall  have  Legislatui-e ;  suits  by  or  against  national  banks;  by 

eukuwe  oQgnixance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cogni-  aliens  for  torts  contrary  to  tne  law  of  nations,  or  to  a 

nUe  ondpr  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  except  treaty  of  the  United  States ;   suits  against  consuls 

m  otherwise  provided,  and  concurrent  iurisdiction  with  and  vice-<*onsuls,  excei)t  for  certain  offences. 
the  Dirtrict  Courts  or  the  crimes  and  offences  cogni-       4.   Trrritnnal  Cnurtn. — The   Constitution  vests  in 

nUe  therein.     But  no  person  shall  be  arrested  in  one  Congress  the  right  to  dL<ix»se  of  and  make  all  needful 

^iflbict  for  trial  in  another  in  any  civil  action  before  a  niles  and  regulations  conceniing  the  territory  of  the 

(Smut  or  District  Court    And  no  civil  suit,  except  United  States.    The  courts  of  the  Territories,  there- 

«  .     •  *t*      1*  A  11111  i>r>  1*  11. 1*  A  A    ^-^'  • 


tion  in  cases  arising  under  the  revenue  laws,  and  of  a  Courts,  and  Justices  of  the  reace.      in  Arizona  the 

nriety  of  other  matters,  which  need  not  here  he  8yst<im  of  court*^,  cxcei)t  the  Su})reme  Court,  was  pro- 

fivther  set  fortL^    The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  vided  by  the  legislative  council  of  the  Territory,  but  is 

(Sicfiit  Goorts  is  limited  to  affirming,  modifying,  or  re-  like  that  of  the  other  Territories.   Tlie  Supreme  Court  is 

versing  the  judgments,  decrees,  and  orders  of  the  composed  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices, 

IKstrict  Coorta.     (See  Appeal.)  appointed  for  four  ^-ears^  and  holding  an  annual  tenu 

3.  Didriei  GourL — We  have  already  referred  to  the  at  the  cai)ital  of  the  Temtorj'.     Each  of  these  justices 

dirisioa  of  the  States  into  districts.     Most  of  the  holds  a  District  Court  in  one  of  the  three  districts  into 

States  have  bat  one  district,  but  many  have  two,  and  which  evoo'  Territory  is  divided,  at  a  time  and  place 

Akhama^  Now  Yorfc,  Tcunesscic,  and  Texas,   three  prescriljed  by  law,  and  they  are  also  authorized  to  hold 

each,  known  respectively,  according  to  their  situation,  c<nirt  within  their  respective  districts,  in  the  counties 

ss  the  northern,  sonthem,  middle,  etc,  districts.    They  wherein  courts  have  been  established  to  hear  causes  in 

DOW  nnmber  in  all  sixty.     Congress  has  provided  for  whioh  the  Tni^'d  States  are  not  a  part^'.     The  Su- 

the  appointment  of  a  jud^e  lor  each  district,  with  preuie  and  District   Courts  possess  origuial  and  ap- 

tome  ezoeptions  where  one  judge  presides  over  all  the  pellate,  common  law,  and  chancery,  jurisdiction.    The 

districts  ox  a  Stata    Each  judge  must  reside  within  original  i>owers  of  the  Su])reme  Court  extend  to  the 

Us  own  district     The  District  Court  has  the  largest  issuance  of  all  writs  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its 

original  jurisdiotion  of  any  of  the  Federal  Courts,  api>ellate  jurisdiction.     As  a  court  of  appeal,  it  re- 
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views  the  final  iadgments  of  the  District  Gouits.  sodates,  appointed  l^the  President    ^Riree  make  a 

The  latter  have  the  same  original  jurisdiction  over  all  quorum^  but  three  must  concur  in  any  dedsioD.    Ona 

cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  session  is  held  each  year,  comm^scinff  at  the  opening 

United  States  as  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  of  Congress,  the  first  Monday  of  December.      It» 

United  States.   Their  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  actions  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the  United  States,  and 

at  law  where  the  demand  exceeds  $100  in  value  n[>ut  is  confined  to  strictly  legal  claims,  founded  on  breach 

in  Montana  this  liniit  is  $50 ;  in  Utah,  $300 ;  ana  in  of  contract,  as  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  equity,  nor  of 

New  Mexico  there  is  no  such  limit) ;  also  to  aU  suits  demands  grounded  in  tort,  and  can  only  r^oer  jud^ 

in  equity,  and  to  the  more  important  criminal  cases,  ment  for  a  money  demand.    More  in  aetail,  its  jun^ 

Appeals  lie  to  them  from  the  JProbate  and  Justices*  diction  embraces :  all  claims  founded  upon  any  law  oi 

Courts.    The  Probate  Courts  perform  the  usual  i\mc-  Congress,  or  upon  any  contract,  express  or  miplied. 

tions  of  such  courts  in  the  several  States,  but  in  some  with  the  government  of  the  Unitea  States,  and  alt 

of  the  Territories,  as  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  they  have  daims  referred  to  it  by  Congress ;  all  setofis,  claims  for 

a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  in  certain  criminal  matters,  damages,  orotherdemandswhatsoever^ on thejpartof the 

with  the  Justices*  Courts,  and  a  general  civil  jurisdic-  Unitea  States  a^nst  any  person  making  chum  against 

tion  where  the  amoimt  involved  does  not  exceed  $500.  the  government  m  said  court ;  all  claims  under  the  act 

The  Justices'  Courts  have  a  limited  civil  and  criminal  to  provide  for  the  ooUection  of  i>roperty  abandoned  ia 

jurisdiction,   resembling   the  same  tribunals  in  the  the  insurrectionary  districts  during  the  civil  war ;  but 

States,  and  are  open  at  all  times.     Upon  the  change  the  I'urisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  does  not  extend 

of  a  Territoiy  into  a  S^te,  Congress  mBy  i)rovide  for  to  claims  against  the  United  States  growing  out  of  Uie 

the  transfer  of  all  pending  causes  to  the  United  States  destruction  or  appropriation  of  an^r  property  by  the 

Courts,  with  authority  to  dispose  of  them  finally.     In  army  or  navy  engaged  in  suppressing  tAC  rebellion, 

all  the  Territories  but  Washington  (where  the  limit  is  An  appeal  lies  mm  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Sa* 

$2000),  an  appeal  will  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  preme  Court  of  the  United  State& 
the   Supreme  Court   of  the  United  States,   where       7.  The  Senate  qf  the  United  States  as  a  Court  of 

the  value  in  dispute  exceeds  $1000.     A  marshal  and  Impeachment. — This  august  tribunal  is  only  convened 

district  attorney  are  appointed  for  each  Territoiy,  for  a  on  extrMxiinarv  occasions,  and  as  it  can  scarcely  be 

term  of  four  years.  said  strictly  to  belong  to  our  judicial  system  wiU  re* 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Quire  very  brief  notice.  The  Constitution  ^ves  the 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March,  1863.  Senate  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeachments  of  the 
absorbing  the  functions  of  the  Circuit,  District,  ana  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
Criminal  Courts  of  the  district  theretofore  existing.  United  States,  for  treason,  bribeiy,  or  other  high 
It  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  five  associates,  ap-  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  leaving  it  in  each  case  to 
pointed  by  the  President.  Its  Jurisdiction  is  general  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  to  define  these  terms, 
m  law  and  equity,  original  only  in  cases  involving  over  When  organized  to  try  ui  impeachment,  the  members 
$50,  including  patent,  copyright,  bankruptcy,  and  di*  are  on  oath  or  affirmation.  If  the^  Preadent  is  on 
vqroe  cases,  appeals  irom  the  aecisions  of  tne  Com-  trial,  the  chief-justice  shall  preside ;  in  aU  other  cases, 
missioner  of  Patents  refusing  the  issue  of  a  patent,  a  quorum  of  senators  is  sumcient  Two-thirds  of  the 
and  appeals  from  the  Police  Court  and  from  justices  ot  members  present  are  necessary  to  conviction.  Judg- 
the  peace,  who  have  chiefly  a  civil  jurisdiction.  The  ment  does  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
organization  of  the  court  comprises  a  District  Court  of  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office 
the  United  States,  a  Circuit  Court  for  the  triaJ  of  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  Unitea  States :  but 
actions  at  law,  and  special  terms  respectively  as  a  court  the  party  convicted  is  nevertheless  liable  and  suDJjecfc 
of  equity,  or  for  probate  or  criminal  business.  Any  to  indictment  according  to  law.  The  power  of  im- 
one  of  the  justices  may  hold  a  District,  Circuit,  or  peachment  has  been  very  rarely  exercised.  The  chief 
Criminal  Court.  Owing  to  its  situation  at  the  seat  of  nistances  are  the  trials  of  Judges  Chase,  in  1804,  Peck| 
government  this  court  is  clothed  with  certain  important  in  1831,  and  Humphreys  in  18G2,  and  the  unsucoessfol 
powers  peculiar  to  itself,  especially  that  of  issuing  a  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  in  1866. 

writ  of  mandamus  to  any  oi  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive department.     Actions  can  only  be  brought  against  CHAPTER  II. 
inhabitants  of  the  district  or  persons  found  therein.  State  Courts 

6.  The  Court  of  Claims  is  one  of  the  inferior  courts 

constituted  by  Congress  with  jurisdiction  of  contracts  Although  the  forensic  sjrstems  of  the  several 
between  the  government  and  the  citizens.  Before  its  States,  excepting  those  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  which 
establishment,  claims  could  only  be  brought  to  the    are  partly  derived  from  the  civil  law,  have  a  ooihrnon 


of  relieving  Confess,  of  protecting  the  government  assigned  to,  the  courts:    We  shall  first  present  an  out- 

by  re^ar  investigation,  and  of  benefiting  the  claim-  line  embracing  the  points  generally  common  to  all,  and 

ants  by  affording  them  a  certain  mode  of  examining  then  call  attention  somewhat  more  minutely  to  tho 

and  adjudicating  upon  their  claims."    Its  powers  were  prominent  features  peculiar  to  each, 
at  first  very  limited,  as  it  could  only  report  to  Congress        At  the  head  of  the  tribunals  of  each  State  is  a 

a  bill  authorizing  payment  of  claims  favorably  passed  court  of  last  resort,  usuallv  called  the  Supreme  Court, 

upon,  but  they  have  been  much  enlarged  and  modi-  but  in  some  cases  the  Court  of  Appeals,  alwa^  of 

fied  oy  various  subseouent  enactments,  and  its  judg-  appellate,  solnetimes  also  of  limited  original  jurisdic- 

ments,  unless  appealed  from,  are  payable  directly  from  tion,  which  reviews  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  and 

the  treasiiry.   The  Court  of  Claims  consisted  originally  county  courts  of  the  State,  and  possesses  large  powers 

of  three  judges ;  now  of  a  chief-justice  and  four  as-  in  the  issuing  of  remedial  writs,  such  as  toritsqferror^ 
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,  ceHwrari^  pnjubition.  habeas  corpits,  and  rights,  and  criminal  and  oommercJa]  matters,  Iiaye 
qio  wamaiiUK  It  is  composed  or  a  chief-justice  and  been  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other  States,  but  in 
Wfienl  aaBodiiteB.  two,  four,  or  six,  as  the  case  may  be,  relation  tx>  real  property,  the  common  law  or  English 
tad  QBoally  holoB  its  terms  at  regular  intervals,  in  equity  system  has  never  been  adopted  there.  lu 
Wlition  at  tlie  principal  centres  of  the  State,  but  some-  Texas  the  forms  of  pleading  and  practice  derived  irom 
times  pemumently  at  one  place.  Its  members  receive  the  civil  law,  introduced  by  the  Spanish  settlers, 
a  higer  aalaiy  than  those  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  obtain,  but  modified  by  the  common  law.  In  both 
hoUoffioe  for  a  longer  term,  in  some  cases  during  good  States  the  peculiarities  are  rather  internal,  affecting 
bfllumor.  The  jt^Kes  of  the'  Supreme  Court  sepa-  the  law  itself,  than  apparent  in  the  outward  organiza* 
nt^  ludd  (Sreoit  Coorts,  in  many  of  the  States,  afc  tion  of  the  courts. 

die  oomty-eeatB  or  in  certain  districts^  at  stated  times,  A  consideration  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country 
eiendfluig  a  general  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  would  be  vciy  imperfect  without  some  reference  to  tJbe 
often  eoQenirent  with  |he  county  and  probate  courts,  adoption  of  codes,  under  which  the  legal  procedure  of 
vitli  power  to  hold  jury  trials  and  entertain  apueals  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  is  now  conducted. 
fioBi  instioeB  of  the  peace.    Courts  of  Chancery  nave  (See  Code.)  ^ 

a  dietanct  existence  in  but  a  few  States,  their  peculiar  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  titles  and 
emnty  jurisdiction  being  commonly  vested  in  certain  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  the  several  States. 
m  the  common  law  courts.  The  independent  system  Supreme  Court— T\n3  title  is  given  to  the  court  of 
ef  oich  ooonty  comprises  one  or  more  courts  of  first  huit  resort  in  nearly  all  the  States.  In  Connecticut  it 
ntanoe,  known  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa,  is  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors :  in  Delaware 
Oomtgr  Ooort,  or  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  ( jusi  and  New  Jersey,  the  Court  of  Errors  ana  Appeals ;  in 
Bentioned),  which  have  a  general  civil  jurisdiction,  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court; 
some  cases  also  criminal,  and  are  courts  of  appeal  in  Marvland  and  New  York,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
from  the  josdces*  courts ;  a  court  for  the  management  in  the  latter  State  there  is  also  a  Supreme  Court,  only 
ofthe  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  care  of  children  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  composed,  to 
tod  hinatioB,  and  of  gen^^  prooate  jurisdiction,  en-  meet  the  vast  requirements  oi  the  State,  of  thirty-iour 
tided  the  Probate^  or  Orphans  ,  Court;  criminal  courts  members,  apportioned  among  eight  districts,  four  to 
lir  the  trial  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  known  vari-  each  district,  except  those  of  New  York  city  and 
SBslyas  the  Criminal  Court,  Quarter  Sessions,  Oyer  Brooklyn,  which  have  five  each.  In  Texas  the  Su- 
todrerminer  Poliee  Court,  or  O^er  and  Terminer  and  prcme  Court  has  ap]>cllate  jurisdiction  only  in  civil 
QsDenl  Jail  Deliyery ;  and  Justices'  Courts,  presided  cases  from  the  District  Courts,  and  the  Court  of 
cnrer  by  Jostices  of  tne  P^ioe,  Magistrates,  or  Alder-  Appeal  hears  appeals  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil 
■en,  dothed  with  authority  to  ti]y  suits  of  limited  causes  from  the  county  courts.  What  most  nearly  cor- 
•Boant,  usually  $100,  and  to  commit  persons  for  trial  responds  to  a  court  of  last  resort  is  The  Commis- 
§K  offences  of  all  kinds.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  sioners  of  Appeals,  created  in  1879,  to  which  cases  are 
sdditiooal  kxsal  courts  have  been  establisheu,  known  referred  by  consent  of  parties.  In  Virginia  and  West 
as  city,  corporation,  or  superior  courts,  generally  hav-  Y irc^nia  the  highest  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Court 
hg  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit,  county,   of  Appeal 

oreriminal  courts,  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Chancery  Court. — ^This  is  found  now  only  in  Ala- 

Attadied  to_  the  courts  of  each  county  are  certain  bama,  Arkansas  (Pulaski  co.  only),  Delaware,  where  it 
important  officials :  Eecorder  or  Register  of  Deeds,  in  consists  of  a  Chancellor ;  in  six  counties  of  Kentucky, 
wibose  office  are  recorded  deeds,  mortgages,  and  otiier  Missisi<ippi  (the  State  is  divided  into  twelve  districts^ 
instmments ;  Clerk  of  the  County  Court,  whose  duty  each  wit n  a  Chancellor);  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee  ; 
it  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  court  to  all  writs,  processes  fumierb/  also  in  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  An 
and  exemplifications,  to  sign  judgments,  and  genei*ally  appeal  lies  in  most  of  these  States  from  Chanccr>'  ta 
Biaosge  the  business  of  the  court  office,  and  take  the  court  of  last  resort  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
flhaige  of  the  records  of  the  court.  In  some  States  the  principles  of  Chancery  have  been  adopted  in  all 
he  performs  also  the  duties  of  a  Kecordcr  of  Deeds,  the  States  (except  in  Ix)uisiana  as  to  real  estate), 
In  Fenn^lvania  his  title  is  Prothonotary.  In  many  though  their  application  has  been  much  modified.  Iq 
oonnties  each  court  has  in  addition  a  clerk  of  its  own.  many  of  the  States  Chancery  powers  are  exercised  by 
lliere  are  also  clerks  of  corresponding  functiuns  for  the  common  law  judfi:cs,  but  according  to  the  practice 
the  court  of  probata,  the  criminal  court,  and  tho  of  Chancery.  Of  this  class  are  Maine,  New  Hamp* 
■apreme  court    The  iMstrict  or  Rx)secuting  Attorney  shire,  Yermont,   Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con* 

£  I  each  county)  conducts  all  criminal  prosecutiuns  on  nectieut,  Pennsylvania,  Yirgiuia,  W^estYirginia,  North 
half  of  the  Commonwealth ;  Register  of  Wills,  in  Carolina,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Texas,  Florida,  Michigan, 
vhose  office  wUls  are  proved  and  registered,  except  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Oregon.  In  the  States  not  in- 
vhere  these  duties  are  discharged  by  the  Probate  cludodincitherof  these  groups,  the  distinction  between 
Cooitb  Certain  other  officers  who  control  a  variety  of  action^  at  law  and  suits  in  e<mity  has  been  abolished, 
ImporCsnt  matters,  such  as  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and  as  before  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  State  codes; 
Coonty  OommissioneTS,  have  no  connection  with  the  but  yet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pix>vide  for 
administration  of  justice,  and  do  not  require  mention  certain  ecjuitable  remedies,  such  as  ii^unction  and 
liere.  The  machinery  for  enforcing  the  process  of  the  specific  performance,  and  other  methods  borrowed 
QOorts  essentially  conforms  throughout  the  land  to  tho  from  Chancery  are  employed  under  tho  forms  known 
original  Endfish  type,  and  the  sheriff*  and  coroner  con-  to  the  common  law  or  established  by  stiitute. 
tinoe  to  phv  the  rolte  so  familiar  to  the  people  in  The  singular  mingling  of  law  and  eiiuity  in  the 
Bhskespeare «  day.  Allusion  has  been  maae  to  the  practice  of  Pennsylvania  calls  for  special  notice. 
necoliar  origin  of  much  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louis-  Equity  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  that  State.  Tho 
isna  and  Texas.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  those  want  of  a  court  with  clianoery  powers  early  led  to  the 
States  may  fairiy  be  included  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  courts  administering  e<iuiU'  through  common  law 
Vbe  lows  of  T<4?!ii«ftnft  affecting  public  and  x>ersonal    iSi^nas.     Thus  the  action  of  assumpsit  was  made  U> 
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supply  the  place  of  a  bilf  m  equity,  and  its  sufficiency  CHAPTER  ILL 

tis  a  remedy  has  almost  entirely  withdrawn  parol  con-  ri/xTTwrro  /mj.  ATx»fTi>AT*inr 

tracts  from  chancery  jurisdiction.     A  cestui  que  trust  V^OURTS  of  admiraltt. 

has  been  permitted  to  maintain  ejectment  in  his  own  Courts  of  Admiralty  had  been  established  in  aD 
tiame  for  property  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  the  pos-  vi  t  ^^®  provinces  of  British  North  America 
session.  The  owner  of  a  lost  bond  could  not  at  law  ^  X^'  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  some 
tnaintain  an  action  thereupon,  because  he  could  not  ^  fz  j™g  cases  these  courts  were  created  by  charter^ 
make  profert  of  it.  But  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  Edin.  ed.).  ^^  others  they  were  estaUished  by  acts  or 
allowea  to  make  his  declaration,  merely  stating  his  *  the  provincial  legislature,  but  usually  Ad- 

r:;asons  for  not  producing  the  bond.  So  every  kind  of  miralty  iurisdiction  was  conferred,  directly  or  indirectly. 
equitable  right  is  subject  to  the  lien  of  a  judgment,  by  royai  commissions,  which  were  of  four  kinds :  (1.) 
■and  may  be  completely  sold  under  an  execution  ;  ex-  A  commission  to  the  Grovemor,  as  such ;  (2.)  A  §en- 
amples  need  not  be  multiplied.  This  unique  develop-  eral  commission  to  the  Governor  and  other  principd 
ment  in  jurisprudence  does  not  interfere  with  the  ad-  officers  of  the  colony,  issued  under  the  act  of  Parua- 
ministration  of  equity  through  the  regular  chancery  ment  for  the  suppression  of  piracy;  (3.)  A  commission 
forms,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  exist  now  in  to  the  Governor  as  Vice- Admiral  of  tne  colony  j  (4.) 
Pennsylvania.     (See  Chancery.^  A  commission  to  the  judges  of  the  Vice- Admiralty 

Circuit  Courts, — ^These  are  held  in  Alabama,  Arkan-  Court.  The  first  two  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
sas,  Colorado^  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ken-  Secretary  of  State ;  the  others  from  the  High  Court 
tucky,   Louisiana,   Man'land,   Michigan,  Missiesippi,   of  Admiralty  of  England. 

JVIissouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  By  his  commission,  the  Gk)vemor  of  the  Colony,  or 
Virj^inia,  West  Vifginiaj  and  Wisconsin.  California,  other  officer,  was  authorized  to  create  Courts  of  Ad- 
Mame,  and  Pennsylvania  have  no  such  courts  nor  miralty  which  should  hear  maritime  causes  submitted 
^njrthing  (juite  corresponding  thereto,  but  in  the  other  to  them,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of 
States  tneir  blace  is  supplieoW  circuits  of  the  Superior  Admiralty  of  England.  In  most  cases  several  colonies 
or  District  Courts,  or  Court  of  Appeals.  ^    ^     were  united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Court  of  Vice- 

Probate  Courts. — Courts  of  general  probate  juris-  Admiraltv.  The  commissions  gave  to  the  courts  very 
diction,  /.  f.,  for  taking  proof  oi  wills,  issuing  letters  considerable  powers,  and  enabled  them  to  take  cog- 
testamentary,  of  administration  and  of  guardianship,  nizance  of  all  maritime  matters,  crimes,  torts,  and  ooc- 
yte., are  known  by  this  title  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,. Con-  tracts,  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  permitted  tothi 
necticut  Illinois  (in  counties  of  over  70,000  popula-  Admiralty  Courts  in  England.  These  latter  courts,  as 
tion),  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  JVIin-  is  well  known,  had  been  deprived  of  a  great  part  of 
nesota,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  their  original  jurisdiction  through  the  jealousy  and 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  epcroachments  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  common  law. 
Vermont.  In  the  following  States  it  is  the  Orphans'  The  Vice- Admiralty  Courts  of  the  colonies,  however^ 
Court :  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn-  bein^  created  by  royal  commission,  were  not  bound  by 
sylvania.  In  Georgia  it  is  designated  the  Court  of  decision  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  nor  even  by  acts 
Ordinary,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  counties  of  New  of  Parliament  unless  specially  mentioned  in  them. 
York,  as  New  York  and  Kings,  the  Surrogate's  Court.  Their  powers  were  given  by  the  document  creating 
In  the  other  States  the  powers  of  the  Probate  Court  them.  The  fact  that  the  judges  of  these  Courts  of 
•are  delegated,  usually  to  the  Civil  Courts  of  each  Vice-Admiralty  were  appointed,  directly  or  indirecthr, 
coimty,  but  sometimes  to  the  Circuit  Courts  or  the  by  the  Crown,  and  that  their  proceedings  were  with- 
Court  of  Chancery.  out  a  jury,  and  in  derogation  of  the  common  law. 

Courts  of  Common  Pleas  exist  in  some  counties  of  tended  to  make  them  unpopular  with  the  colonista. 
Connecticut,  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  Ken-  Then,  too,  the  large  jurisdiction  which  had  been  oon- 
tucky,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina,  ferrea  upon  these  courts,  not  so  much  in  causes  of  strict 
but  equivalent  functions  are  performed  in  all  other  admiralty  cognizance  as  in  those  for  the  enforcement 
States  by  the  County,  City,  Circuit,  or  District  Courts,   of  taxes  and  duties  for  revenue,  increased  thatunpopa- 

City  or  Municipal  Cbwr^s.—The  jurisdiction  of  these  larity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  complaints  and 
courts,  as  the  name  implies,  is  purely  local  and  is  often  petitions  to  the  crown. 

both  civil  and  criminal.  They  are  established  in  the  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  each  colony  haviitf 
■chief  cities  of  Connecticut,  in  some  cities  of  Maine,  in  become  a  State,  and  having  assumed  the  rights  ana 
the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore.  St.  Louis,  powers  of  sovereignty,  most  of  the  States  availed  them- 
New  Orleans,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile,  Ala. ,  and  in  selves  of  the  right  to  establish  Courts  of  Adminltv. 
cities  of  over  GOOO  inhabitants  in  Indiana.  The  Marine  In  some  States,  such  as  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  originally  established  the  court  was  retained  as  it  had  theretofore  been  con- 
to  determine  controversies  involving  seamen  arriving  stituted,  new  commissions  being  granted  to  the  judgen 
at  that  portj  but  now  of  more  general,  though  purely  In  others,  such  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey^  i 
local,  jurisdiction,  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  this  new  Court  of  Admiralty  was  established,  and  its  jan» 
class.  The  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  is  a  peculiarly  diction,  in  general,  set  fortL  It  is  to  be  observed, 
oonstitut^  tribunal,  composed  of  the  Superior,  the  however,  that  in  none  of  the  States  was  there  any  veij 
Common  Pleas^  the  Circuit,  the  Criminal,  and  the  City  material  change  in  the  subject-matters  which  were  tt 
Ct)urts  of  Baltimore,  with  newer  to  make  all  needral  come  within  tne  cognizance  of  these  courts.  ThCT 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  were  to  be,  as  their  predecessors  had  been,  intemationai 
each  of  the  courts  of  that  city.  courts  for  the  trial  of  all  maritime  causes,  civil  and 

Justices'  Courts  are  found  in  every  State  but  Vir-  criminal,  including,  however,  the  right  to  oondemi 
ginia,  where,  for  every  city  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  up-  prizes  oi  war,  a  right  which  did  not  belong  to  En^nk 
wards,  they  nave  a  hustings'  or  corporation  judge,  in  Admiraltv  Courts,  as  such,  but  was  usuaOy  conferred 
«(mio  places  Justices'  Courts  have  been  superseded  by  bv  special  commission,  issuedattheb^^ningof  awan 
Police  Cousts.  (a.  l.)      The  jurisdiction  and  proceedings  of  these  ooorts  wen 
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to  teitt  •jWOrianee  with  the  laws  and  prindf lea  govern-  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  sea,  and  waters 


SuiA-^  1  ~^it*?r  i»  y^^"^^   TVu    oi  r      T-  u  1 "     . "  ^rrieu  on  a  commerce  vasi  m  importance  and 

The  ArtaotoB  of  Confederation  of  the  States,  which  daily  increasing.     In  the  year  1845,  tlierefore,  an  act 

m  ^pted  m  Congress  Nov.  15,  1777,  were  finally  of  Congress  was  passed  purporting  to  enlarge  or  de- 

wmied  fay  au  of  the  States  Jan.  30, 1781.    Among  the  dare  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  so  as  to  include 

ririila wUbh  were Boirendered  loathe  States  were  those  not  only  s^as  and  bays,  but  lakes,  nvers,  and  oanal& 

0f  enigiiging^iii  war  and  granting  letters  of  manque  and  At  about  the  same  time  the  current  of  judicial  de- 


wfaat  niMmer  prises,  taken  by  land  or  naval  forcfcs  in  many  respects,  more  extensive  than  that  of  England. 

the  servioe  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  divided  and  This  jurisdiction  is  either  as  to  Instance  Causes^  or 

appropriated,^ ....  and  of  appointing  courts  for  the  I^rize  Games.    Instance  causes  are  those  relating  to 

tnal  of  nuadea  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  crimes,  torts   (including  broaches  of   the  Eevenue 

aea^  ana  eataUishing  courts  for  receiving  and  cstao-  Laws),  and  contracts.    The  right  of  admiralty  comla 

Ediing  finaUly  appeals  in  an  cases  of  captures. "     Sub-  to  take  cognizance  of  the  first  two  depends  upon 

jeet  to  these  proTimons,  however,  the  State  courts  of  locality  alone.     That  is  to  say,  a  cause  is  one  of  ad^i- 

admiralty  sdll  continued  to  have  jurisdiction,  and  at  ralty  cognizan(X)  as  to  crimes  and  torts,  when  the  crime 

die  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  was  committed  or  the  wrong  done  on  any  waters  which 

United  States  in  1787  they  were  still  in  existence.  are,  in  fact,  navigable,  and  upon  any  form  of  crafl  of 

*  The  Confltitntion  of  the  United  States  provides  (Art  whatever  size,  shape,  or  means  of  propulsion,  provided 

L,  Sec  8)  that  "The  Con^p-ess  shall  have  power  to  it  may  iairly  he  called  a  vessel.     ThLs  is  so  unless  by 

kvy  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises  the  act  of  Congress  defining  the  tort  or  crime  some 

....  to  rexnlate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations  other  rule  is  established. 

tod  iXDOitf  uie  aeyeral  States  ...  to  constitute  Tri-  Certain  writers  on  admiralty  law,  as  well  in  America 

knab  interior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  ...  to  define  as  in  England,  refuse  to  consider  crimes  as  instance 

and  pnniah  Piiacies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  causes,  or  indeed  to  include  them  in  causes  of  admiralty 

Hji^  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations,  cognizance  :   but  undoubtedly  the  only  logical  reason 

...  to  dedaie  War,  erant  Letters  of  Marcjue  ana  for  conferring  ui>on  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

Bepriaal,  and*  Make  Kules  concerning  Captures  on  j\irisdiction  over  a  collision  between  vessels,  or  an 

I^nd  and  Water,  ...  to  provide  and  maintain  a  as.sault  on  the  high  seas,  for  example,  is  because  these 

NaijT.**    It  alao  provides  (Ait.  HI.,  Sec.  2)  that  ''The  are  matters  appropriate  to  admiralty  courts,  as  well  in 

jadioial  power  [of  the  United  States]  shall  extend  .  .  .  their  criminal  as  in  their  civil  asi)ect,  and  whether  the 

10  all  oaaea  of  admiralU  and  maritime  Jurisdiction.''  suit  be  brought  by  indictment  at  the  complaint  of  the 

ThnitlM  jnriadiction  of  the  States  over  admiralty  and  United  States,  or  for  damages,  at  the  complaint  of  the 

laaritint^  mattens  and  revenue  from  foreign  commerce  individual  injured,  can  make  no  difference. 

WM  Biinendered  by  them  to  the  United  States.  By  act  of  August  18.  1856,  and  its  supplements. 

Hue  jot  of  Conjn-efis  of  1789  (commonly  called  the  guano  islands,  discovered  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 

Jnficianr  Act)  divided  the  Union  into  districts,  in  each  States,  arc  placed  within  admiralty  jurisdiction,  to  the 

if  which  was  eetablished  a  court  to  which^  among  same  extent  as  if  they  were  vessels  belonging  to  one 

ethtf  powers,  it  was  granted  to  have  ''  exclusive  orig-  of  our  (ntizens.     The  District  Courts  have  jurisdiction 

U  oogniianoe  of  aD  civil  cases  of  admiralty  and  mar-  over  all  cases  of  seizure  made  under  the  laws  of  im- 

iline  jurisdiction,  including  all  seizures  under  the  laws  post,  navigation,  or  trade ;  and  wherever  such  causes 

of  import,  navigation,  or  trade  of  the  United  States,  are  appropriate  to  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  the  court 

lAiere  the  seisnres  are  made  on  waters  navigable  from  sits  as  a  court  of  admiralty. 

the  aea  lu  vessels  of  ten  or  more  tons  burthen,  within  In  regard  to  contracts,  admiralty  jurisdiction  depends 

tUr  re8i)ective  Districts  as  well  as  upon  the  High  upon  the  subject-matter,  and  it  is  exercised  over  all 

Ben,  saving  to  suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  contracts  relating  to^  ''the  navigation,  business,  or 

Oounon  Law  remedy,  where  the  Common  Law  is  commerceof  the  sea,  "lakes,  or  other  navigable  waters. 

Mapetent  to  give  it ;  and  also  exclusive  original  cog-  The  chief  of  these  are  charter  narties  and  contracts 

iBUiue  of  all  seizures  on  land,  or  other  waters  than  of  affreightment,  bottomry  bonds,  towage,  pilotage, 

VibieBaidy  made,  and  of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  wharfage  (where  the  vessel  b  foreign),  demurrage, 

vrfaftaves  inconea  under  the  laws  or  the  United  marine  insurance,  jettison,  average,  salvage,  seamen's 

etitea"  wages,  judgments  of  foreign  admiralty  courts,  contro- 

ftr  many  yean  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu-  versies  between  part  owners  of  a  vessel  as  to  her  em- 

fioB,  the  tendency  of  the  courts,  and  especially  of  the  ployment,  and  deliverv  of  possession  of  vessels  to 

Supreme  Conrt,  was  to  hold  the  jurisdiction  in  admi-  those  entitled  to  them,  surveys  of  vessels,  contracts 

Hqr  within  the  narrow  bounds  to  which  it  had  been  with  passengers  for  their  transportation,  claims  of 

ivmcted  in  En^^and.    In  process  of  time  this  was  material  men  and  those  who  furnish  supplies  to  vessels 

vn  (o  be  an  erroneous  view  as  well  of  the  direct  pro-  foreign  to  the  State  where  the  work  was  done  or  sup- 

vittons  of  law  as  of  the  necessities  of  our  new  and  plies  iiiniLshed.     The  latter  classes  of  claimants  are 

Slowing  oountiy.     It  came  to  be  understood  that  there  ^dso  allowed  to  proceed  in  admiralty  against  vessels 

,118  neither  law  nor  reason  in  restricting  the  admiralty  belonging  to  their  own  State,  whenever  that  State  has 

Madioticm  to  oanaes  arising:  upon  wat^  ^^  within  the  given  the  right  by  its  municipal  laws.    The  decision 

wb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  aM  mIow  the  first  bridges. "  of  the  Supreme  Court  griving  the  right  to  claimants  in 

wfc  a  oonatrootion  (which  might  be  proper  enough  such  cases  to  proceed  in  aamiralty  (The  liOttawana, 
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21  Wallace^  201)  has  been  much  criticised,  but  still  ions  somewhat  mar  the  cfjrmmetiy  of  the  eystea  of 
remains  the  law.     The  decision  is  based  upon  the  admiralty  procedm^,  but  have  never  influ^ioed  the 
principle  that  although  the  States  have  no  power  to  practice  to  any  considerable  extent 
grant  to  their  own  courts,  or  to  those  of  the  United      In  criminal  cases  in  admiralty^  whether  in  the  Cir^ 
States,  admiralty  jurisdiction,  ^et  thev  may  establish  cuit  or  the  District  Court,  trial  is  had  before  a  yxry, 
rules  by  means  of  which  their  citizens  shall  obtain  their  and  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.    This 
dues  from  de£Etulting  vessels ;  and  where  such  cases  are  is  in  accordance  with   the  proviedons  of  the  sixth 
proper  subjects  of  admiralty  cognizance,  the  Federal  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Courts  will  enforce^  the  right  by  the  appropriate  ad-  In  sudi  cases  it  is  usual  to  have  a  preliminary  hearing 
miralty  remedy,  which  the  State  court  could  not  apply,   before  a  United  States  Commissioner,  an  officer  ap- 
But  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  not  entertained  over  con-  pointed  by  the  oourt,  who  sits  as  a  committing  magis- 
tracts  merely  leading  to  maritime  contracts,  nor  such  trate.     If  a  prma  facie  case  is  made  out,  the  offender 
as  are  to  be  performed  on  land,  as,  for  example,  a  con-  is  committed,  or  enters  bail,  to  await  the  action  of  a 
tract  to  enter  into  a  charter  party  or  to  build  a  ship ;   grand-jury. 

nor  can  accounts  between  part  owners  df  vessels  be  By  act  of  June  11,  1864,  in  certain  criminal  cases 
settled  in  admiralty,  nor  can  a  mortgage  upon  a  vessel  not  capital  or  otherwise  in&mous,  the  district  attor- 
be  foreclosed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  law  is  ne^,  with  consent  of  the  accused,  is  authorized*  to  sub- 
still  somewhat  unsettled  in  several  respects.  Some  of  mit  the  case  to  the  district  judge,  to  be  tried  summa^ 
the  District  Courts  entertain  jurisdiction  of  causes  rily.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  indictment  The  case 
which  others  will  not  recognize,  such  as  claims  for  is  tieard  and  dedded,  and  the  punbhment^  if  any, 
whturfage  of  domestic  vessels,  claims  by  stevedores  inflicted  by  the  judge  alone.  (e.  p.  p.) 

for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  and  those  of  watch-  

men  for  taking  chari^e  of  them ;  but,  of  late  years,  CHAPTER  IV. 

theie  is  much  less  disagreement  between  the  courts,  p  » 

upon  such  subjects,  than  there  was  formerljr.  LOURTS-MAKnAL. 

By  several  acts  of  Congress,  jurisdiction  is  also  con*  Courts-Martial  i»i  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
ferred  upon  the  District  Courts  to  carry  into  effect  de-  ^  i  vt  ^^®""  procedure,  bear  a  strong  analogv  to 
crees  and  awards  of  the  consuls  of  foreign  nations  in  ^Tq  1  ^®  tnbunals  in  the  British  service.  Tnere 
causes  of  dispute  between  their  citizens,  and  to  aid  such  P;  9^  g?-'  is  one  marked  distinction,  however,  between 
consuls  in  their  proceedings,  civiUy  and  crimmally.  Such  Edin  *ed  )  the  military  courts  of  the  two  naUons.  In 
causes,  or  some  of  them,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  '       'the  British  service  their  composition  and 

a  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  jurisdiction  depend  largely  on  the  royal  prerogative 

Under  several  acts  of  Confess,  and  in  pursuance  of  recognized  by  Fariiament  in  the  mutiny  act,  and  the 
treaties  with  some  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  and  sovereign  prescribes  the  articles  of  war.  In  the 
Africa,  and  also  in  all  uncivilized  countries,  consuls  of  the  American  service,  however,  the  constitution  and  juria- 
United  States  have  power  to  hold  courts  for  the  deter-  diction  of  military  courts  are  exprefldy  provided  for 
mination  of  disputes  and  trial  of  offences,  where  citi-  by  law  in  the  "articles  of  war"  enacted  by  Congress 
zens  of  the  Umted  States  are  concerned.  This  juris-  under  the  authority  given  by  the  Constitution  **to 
diction  extends,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  admiralty  causes,  raise  and  support  armies"  and  **to  make  rules  for 
both  civil  and  criminal.  An  appeal  is  usually  allowed  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
to  the  United  States  minister  to  the  country  where  the  forces."  (See  Articles  op  War,  VoL  L,  p.  333.  > 
consul  resides;  and  in  case  of  China  and  Japan,  an  ap-    Such  courts,  therefore,  m  the  army  of  the  United 


Courts  of  Admiralty,  beside  their  instance  jurisdic-  as  binding  as  those  of  any  oourt  of  record  of  civil  or 

tion,  have  also  cognizance  of  the  seizure  of  vessels  in  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

time  of  war,  their  condemnation  as  prize  of  war,  and  By  the  Articles  of  War  of  the  United  States  two 

the  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  t jnds  of  courts-martial  are  provided,  viz. :— (General 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  courts-martial,  for  the  trial  oi  any  crime  mentioned  in 
United  States  is  in  accord  with  the  practice  under  the  such  articles,  and  regimental,  jgarrison,  or  field-offi- 
civil  law.  All  cases  are  heard  upon  written  allegations  cers'  courts-martial,  for  the  tnal  of  minor  mOitaiy 
and  answers,  by  the  District  Judge,  who  decides  the  offences,  where  tie  punishment  does  not  exceed  the 
case  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  He  may,  and  forfeiture  of  one  month's  pay  or  imprisonment  at  hard 
frequently  does,  call  to  his  assistance,  as  assessors,  labor  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month.  These  minor 
persons  of  nautical  skill  and  knowledge  -but  he  is  not  military  tribunals  are  also  inhibited  from  trying  corn- 
bound  by  their  opinion.     In  the  act  of  Feb.  26,  1845,  missioned  officers. 

it  is  provided  that  *'  in  causes  of  admiralty  or  maritime  General  courts-martial  may  in  time  of  peace  be  ajy 
jurisdiction,  relating  to  any  matter  of  contract  or  tort  pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat«a  or  Seo- 
arising  upon  or  concerning  any  vessel  of  twenty  tons  retary  of  War.  or  by  a  general  officer  commanding  the 
burthen  or  unward,  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  coast-  army  of  the  tlnitea  States,  a  separate  army  thereof, 
ing  trade,  ana  at  the  time  employed  in  the  business  of  or  a  separate  military  geographicafdepartment.  When, 
commerce  and  navigation  between  places  in  different  however,  any  such  general  officer  is  the  aoouser  or  pros- 
States  and  Territories  upon  the  lakes  and  navigable  ecutor  of  any  officer  under  his  command,  the  court 
waters  connecting  the  lakes,  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  must  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  thereafter 
shall  be  by  a  iury  when  either  partv  requires  it."  And  acts  on  the  proceedings  of  the  comi)leted  trial  In 
the  act  or  FeD.  16, 1875,  gives  to  the  Circuit  Court,  on  time  of  war  tne  commander  of  a  division  or  of  a  sepa- 
appeal  in  admiralty,  the  right  to  call  a  junr  as  to  ques-  rate  brigade  is  competent  to  appoint  a  general  oourt- 
tions  of  fact,  if  both  parties  desire  it    These  provis-  loartial.  unless  he  is  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  of  any 
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mdw  luB  oommaiid,  when  the  next  higher  ings  or  the  sentence  cannot  be  carried  into  execution. 

ider  haa  to  appoint  tihe  oourt^              ^  AU  the  proceedings  in  detail  of  military  conrte  are  re- 

GeDeral  ooarts-miurtaal  must  consist  exclusiveW^'of  quired  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  authenticated. 

OliiiiiiaBOiDedoffioeraof  the  army,  unless  where  officers  when,  however,  a  duly  sworn  stenographer  is  en 

of  the  marine  oorpa  aie  detached  for  service  with  the  ployed.,  the  proceedings  may  first  be  taken  in  shorv- 

uny  hy  order  of  the  Premdent,  in  which  case  the  lat-  hand,  such  as  the  viva  voce  examination  of  witnesses, 

t«r  aha  «re  digible  as  members.  ^  Eiach  general  court-  and  sul^equently  written  out    The  findings  and  sen- 

maitial  ia  reqoired  to  have  thirteen  members  as  a  tcnce  being  determined  upon  in  closed  session,  none  but 

uusdmuBL,  vnleBB^  that  number  cannot  be  convened  members  and  the  judge-advocate  are  authorized  to  be 

vkhoufe  manifest  u^uiy  to  the  service,  in  which  case  a  present 

lam  mmiber  maybe  appointed.    There  must^  however,  All  persons  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 

he  at  least  five  memters  and  an  officer  detailed  to  act  States,  and  all  retainers  to  the  camp  and  persons  serv- 

as  jndge-adYooate ;  and  the  decision  of  the  officer  ap-  ing  with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  field 

|MMIlti^g  the  ooort  announced  in  the  order  therefor  that  though  not  enlisted  soldiers,  are  amenable  to  trial 

•  neater  mmiber  cannot  be  convened  without  manifest  by  general   court-martial   for   offences   specified  or 

jqjiiiy  to  the  service  is  conclusive.    The  officiating  included  in  the  articles  of  war.     Three  classes  of 

Jodge-adYocate  prosecates  in  the  name  of  the  United  offences  come  under  the  cognizance  of  such  tribunal^ 

8tate&                                         ^          ^  viz.  :  (1.)  Purely  military  offences,  made  such  bylaw 

When  the  accused  officer  or  prisoner  is  called  before  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  military  service, 
eaoh  a  oourt,  he  is  entitled  to  near  read  the  order  ap-  such  as  desertion,  absence  without  leave,  mutiny,  dis- 
pointing  the  court,  and  has  the  statutory  right  of  chal-  obedience  of  orders,  sleeping  on  post,  conduct  unbe- 
HOge  as  to  each  member  present,  each  chaUenge  to  be  coming  an  officer  and  a  ffenOeman,  etc.  (2.)  Crimes, 
determined  before  a  new  challenge  can  be  received,  whether  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  which  any  civilian 
Hie  menaber  challenged  is  obliged  to  withdraw  while  may  commit  in  the  particular  State,  district,  or  Terri- 
Ihe  remaining  members  decide  upon  the  relevancy  and  tory,  when  such  crime  is  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
TiJidity  of  the  challenge.  Should  members  be  thus  military  discipline,  and  committed  by  a  person  amena- 
eneoaed  fiom  sitting,  and  the  number  present  be  thus  ble  to  trial  by  general  court-martial.  (3.)  Neglects 
ledneed  below  five,  the  court  cannot  proceed  fiirther  and  disorders  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  mili- 
vnAil  additional  members  shall  have  been  added  by  the  tary  discipline,  which  include  neoessaril  v  serious  viola. 
ai^Miiiiting  power.  When  the  right  of  challenge  has  tions  of  army  regulations,  which  the  President  is,  by 
been  exhiuisted,  the  court  is  then  duly  sworn  accord-  law,  authorized  to  promulgate,  or  violation  of  standing 
m$  to  law  by  the  judse-advocate,  and  the  jud^e-advo-  post,  com  nan  v,  troop,  or  battery  regulations, 
ate  is  duly  sworn  in  uke  nianner  by  the  president  of  tfnder  tne  first  category  certain  mditary  crimes  may, 
the  ooort,  who  is  the  senior  member  present  These  according  to  the  nature  and  dcj^rce  thereof,  be  pun- 
oaths  most  all  be  administered  in  the  presence  of  the  ishod  by  seirt^ince  of  death.  In  time  of  peace  desertion 
peraon  on  trial  who  is  entitled  to  have  the  assistance  cannot  now  be  thus  punished.  Under  the  second  cat- 
ef  ooonsd  for  his  defence  and  to  be  informed  of  the  c^ry  only  crimes  not  capital  can  be  taken  coj^izance 
natoie  of  the  accusation  against  him^  to  be  coniront^id  of  by  a  military  tribunal.  In  time  of  war,  insurreo- 
mlh  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  to  have  tion,  or  rebellion,  however,  exclusive  jurisdiction  is 
eoaapulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  given  in  cases  of  larceny,  robbery,  burglary,  arson, 

Ifo  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  grand -jurj' lor  a  maj^hem,   manslaughter,  murder,  and  certain  other 

npital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime  is  reiiuired  in  a  felonies,  when  committed  by  persons  in  the  military 

ise  CMniixable  by  a  general  court-martial,  as  such  ser\nce  of  the  United  States. 

HMa,  when  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  The  usual  punishments  b}^  such  courts  are,  accord  • 

Ihe  militia  when  m  actual  service  in  time  ot  war  or  [^^  to  the  character  of  the  crime  and  the  limitation  by 

pnlilie  danger,  are ^"^  ^"  ^^'^  ^^^  — -«.i.«.— >*  .         .     .         ,.  i.     .     i         •__ 

ef  the  Constitution 
<hnn  with  its  sv 

cases  of 
or  em* 

^                  .     ~.    .  ployiuent  in  the  service?  of  the  United  States.      No 

Oonrts  of  the  United  States  in  criminal  cases.  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial  can  be  carried  into 

The  proceedings  thereafter  are  conducted  in  almost  execution  against  a  general  officer  until  it  shall  have 
identioiuly  the  same  manner  as  in  such  courts  of  re(;ord.  ^j^^  confirmed  by  the  President,  and  in  time  of  peace 
As  the  court-martial  is  the  judge  both  of  the  law  and  n^  sentence  of  dismissal  against  any  commissioned 
ti»  fimtw  when  the  testimony  is  all  in  and  arffumeuta  officer  will  l>e  eff'ective  without  like  confirmation.  In 
heard,  me  court  is  cleared  and  closed  for  deliberation  time  ot  pc^ace  the  death  sentence  cannot  be  inflicted 
tn  its  findings  and  sentence,  as  the  members  are  re-  without  liis  confirmation ;  but,  in  time  of  war,  sen- 
quired  in  their  statutory  oath  to  swear  that  tli(»y  will  tences  of  dismissals  of  commissioned  officers  other  than 
Bot  diTulge  the  sentence  of  the  court  until  it  shall  be  general  officers,  and  sentence's  of  death  in  cases  of  per- 
piddished  hf  the  proper  authority^  neither  will  they  go^s  convicted  of  being  either  si)ie8,  mutineers,  de- 
Qifldose  or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particu-  serters,  or  murderers,  or  of  certain  other  crimes,  may 
far  member  unless  required  to  give  evidence  thereof  as  ^^  carried  into  exe<.-ution  by  the  commanding  general 
a  witoesB,  by  a  court  of  justice,  m  due  course  of  law.  jn  the  field. 

The  proceedings,  findings,  and  sentence,  or  ac(|uittal,  fhe  power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  oflfenee  of 

fcaYing  been  antnenticated  by  the  president  and  offi-  ^hich  a  i)erson  is  convicted  by  general  court-martial 

cwting  judge-advocate,  are  at  once  forwarded  to  the  ^e^ts  }>y  hiw  in  the  officer  appointing  the  court,  unless 

meer  who  ^pointed  tne  court,  or  to  his  successor  for  i„  ^  case  where  confirmation  by  the  President,  of  the 

tie  time  being,  who  must  approve  the  whole  proceed-  sentence,  is  necessary.     The  President,  as  constitu- 
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tional  commander-in-chief,  and  invested  with  the  par-  same  as  in  the  army,  and  summary  oonrts-martial  of 
doning  power,  may  exercise  his  prerogative  in  his  dis-  very  nearly  the  same  jurisdiction  aiul  same  number  of 
eretion.  members  as  in  a  garrison  court  m  the  army,  with  a 

Military  persons  sentenced  by  general  courts-mar-  recorder  to  such  inferior  court  instead  of  a  judge-ad- 
tial  to  dishonorable  discharge  and  imprisonment  at    Vocate.  ^ 

hard  labor  for  a  definite  period  become  convicts,  for  the  Ketiring  boards  in  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  de 
time  being ;  and  if  the  offence  is  one  which  a  civilian  termining  upon  the  incapacity  of  any  officer  for  activt 
might  commit,  and  which  is  ordinarily  i)unishable  by  field  service,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  or  penitentiary^  the  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inresident,  and  must 
military  convict  may  be  sent  there.  Otherwise,  if  he  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  nine  offi- 
is  convicted  of  a  purely  military  offence,  his  sentence  cers,  two-fifths  of  whom  must  be  detailed  from  officers 
to  hard  labor  will  be  executed  at  some  military  post,  of  the  medi(»d  department.  These  courts  are  duly 
OP  at  the  military  prison  established  by  Congress  at  sworn,  and  are  invested  by  law  with  all  the  powers  of 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  a  court-martial  or  court  of  inquiry  necessary  for  their 

Regimental  and  garrison  courts-martial  are  each  re-  purpose.  Their  proccKedings  are  for  the  mformation 
quired  to  consist  of  three  commissioned  officers,  and   and  action  of  the  jPresident 

another  detailed  as  judge-advocate.  This  is  the  maxi-  Military  commissions,  composed  of  officers  of  the 
mum  and  minimum  number.  The  former  court  may  army  of  the  United  States,  are  recognized  by  acts  of 
be  appointed  by  any  regimental  or  corps  commander  Congress  as  tribunals  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nations 
in  that  portion  of  the  regiment  or  corps  under  his  im-  in  the  time  and  theatre  of  belligerent  contests, 
mediate  command.  The  latter  court  may  be  appointed  To  the  American  army  is  due  the  credit  of  enunci- 
by  any  officer  commanding  a  garrison,  fort,  or  other  ating  in  the  clearest  terms  the  laws  of  war  and  punish- 
placc  where  the  troops  consist  of  different  corps.  These  ments  for  violations  thereof,  and  in  formulating  a 
appointing  officers  act  on  the  proceedings  of  such  summary  procedure  under  such  laws,  which,  while  re- 
courts,  and  may  pardon  or  mitigate  any  pimishment  serving  to  the  particular  belligerent  the  same  power 
which  such  courts  may  adjudge.  of  punishment  as  before,  has  yet  given  the  accused  an 

In  time  of  war  a  field  officer  may  be  detailed  in  any  opportunity,  in  a  regular  way,  of  proving  his  innocence 
regiment  to  act  as  a  field  officer's  court  for  the  trial  of  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  has  thus  ameliorated 
such  enlisted  men  of  his  regiment  as  otherwise  migjit  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  originally  vested  in  the 
be  sent  before  a  regimental  or  garrison  court.  His  commander  in  the  fiela  in  such  cases.  The  most 
jurisdiction  is  no  greater,  and  his  proceedings  in  any  notable  instance  of  American  procedure  under  a  charge 
case,  before  the  sentence  can  become  effective,  are  re-  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  is  to  be  found  in  the 
quired  to  be  approved  by  the  brigade  commander,  or,  action  of  Oten.  Washington,  as  commander-in-chief,  in 
in  case  there  is  no  brigade  commander,  by  the  post  assembling  a  board  of  14  general  officers  of  the  army, 
commander.  together  with  the  judge-aavo<»te-general,  on  Sept.  29» 

All  proceedings  of  general  courts-martial,  when  acted  1780,  to  consider  and  determine  on  the  case  of  M^. 
upon  by  the  proper  reviewing  or  confirming  officer,  John  Andr4,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army  in 
are  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice  in  the  War  North  America,  who  was  charged  with  being  a  spy. 
Department  for  revision  and  record.  In  like  manner  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  tribunals  were  rre- 
all  proceedings  of  other  courts-martial  are  sent  to  the  quently  constituted  in  the  American  army  to  try 
office  of  the  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Military  Geo-  offenders  under  such  laws.  In  the  British  service, 
^phical  Department  within  which  such  court  was  however,  at  that  time,  Gren.  Sir  William  Howe  whea 
instituted.  commanding  at  New  York,  and  Lieut  -Gen.  Eiarl  Corn- 

Courts  of  inquiry  may  be  appointed  by  the  Presi-  wallis  when  commanding  in  North  and  South  Carohna. 
dent  at  his  pleasure,  or  by  any  commanding  officer^  on  executed  alleged  offenders  under  such  laws  in  several 
demand  of  the  party  whose  conduct  is  to  be  inquired  instances,  by  direct  orders  without  either  prior  judicial 
into,  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any  transaction  of,  or  quasi -judicial  investigation  by  an  army  court  or 
or  accusation  or  imputation  a^inst,  any  officer  or  sol-  boanl,  or  opnortunity  to  the  accused  to  be  heard  in 
dier.     Such  tribunals  are  required  to  consist  of  one  or   their  own  detencc. 

more  officers  not  exceeding  three,  and  a  recorder  to  During  the  war  with  Mexico  Miy.-(Jen.  Winfield 
reduce  the  proceedings  and  evidence  to  writing.  The  Scott,  who  commanded  the  annies  of  the  United  States 
court  and  recorder  each  take  a  particular  oath,  and  then  operating  in  that  republic,  promulgated  a  code 
the  party  accused  may  cross-examine  opposing  wit-  of  procedure  ror  the  punishment  or  offences  against  the 
nesvses  and  examine  his  own.  Such  courts  cannot  give  laws  of  war,  by  the  instrumentality  of  military  com- 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  inquired  into,  un-  missions,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  American  sys* 
less  specially  ordered  to  do  so.  Courts  of  inquiry  may  tem  and  fully  answered  the  purposes.  This  code  wa? 
be  preliminary  to  a  general  court-martial,  out  they  first  promulgated  by  him  in  |[eneral  orders  No.  20. 
do  not  have  any  power  to  try  and  determine  any  case  from  army  headquarters,  Tampico,  Feb.  19,  1847,  and 
and  duly  administer  justice.  repeated  with  amendments  at  Vera  Crux,  and  finally 

Both  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry  have  reissued  with  additions  fix)m  his  headquarters  in  tho 
power  to  issije  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  National  Palace,  city  of  Mexico,  as  general  orders  No. 
witnesses.      Minor  statutory  regulations   have  been  287,  Sept  19,  1847. 

enacted  as  to  the  time  of  day  when  courts-martial  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  United 
may  sit,  and  as  to  limitations  on  the  time  within  which  States,  President  Lincoln  approved  and  caused  to  be 
an  offender  must  be  brought  to  trial.  published  in  general  orders  No.  100,  April  24,  i«^^ 

In  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  courts-   from  the  War  Department  a4)atant-ffeneral*8 
martial  for  the  administration  of  the  naval  articles  of    '*  for  the  information  of  all       loemed/'  <       ) 
war  are  entirely  the  subject  of  statutory  regulation,    structions  for  the  govemn      .  of  w 

and  consist  of  general  courts-martial  constituted  the    United  Statea  in  the  neld,  as  w 
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hA  and  tlie  mode  of  poniBhing offenders  thereunder.  COVINGTON,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  in  Kenton  co., 

lurtul  law  it  is  thiu  to  be  finally  noticed  is  somo«  «    ^  i  vr    ^^  *^®  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

duQgyoydiffBrent  ftom  military  law,  the  first  being  z^^o^p;^;:'  Licking,   opposite  Cincinnati.      Together 

thatbmioh  of  the  laws  of  nations  applicable  to  bellig-  Ja  (p   471  ^^^^  Newport  and  several  minor  Kentucky 

eient  operatioiiB  on  hind  and  adopted /y ///'c«j.«V«/e  m  Am.    ed.).  towns  (Ludlow,  Central  Covington,  West 

for  the  protection  of  the  army  in  the  field  and  of  un-  *  *  Covington,  Belleview,  Dayton),  it  may  bt 

offeodiiig  inhabitants,  and  punishments  for  violations  regarded  as  forming  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati.     It  is  thr 

thereof  are  inflicted  by  sentences  of  military  commis-  N.  terminus  of  the  I^entucky  Central  Railroad.     A 

-"US  dnjy  appointed  and  sworn  and  proceeding  much  noble  suspension  bridge  connects  it  with  Cincinnati, 

do  coiutB-martiaL     Militarv  law  on  the  other  hand  and  another  bridge  crosses  the  Licking,  connecting  the. 

iBBta  of  the  statates  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  gov-  town  with  Newport     The  principal  buildings  are  tha 

cnment  of -the  aimy^  of  the  United  States  at  all  times,  custom-house  and  post-omce,  a  court-house,  a  jail^ 

and  is  a  code  found  in  the  revised  statutes,  known  as  good  public-school  buildings,  a  theatre,  and  an  opera- 

the  **  Rules  and  .^rtades  of  War,"  by  which  punish-  house.    Other  institutions  are  St.  Elizabeth*s  Hospital, 

ments  are  only  inflicted  by  sentence  of  courts-martial  a  children's  home,  a  widows'  and  orphans'  home,  ar- 


fbferns  itB  own  foroes.  *        (a.  b.  g.)  for  girls,  15  churches  (8  Catholic),  among  which  is  9 

COURTNEY,  Leonard  Henry,  an  English  econo-  cathedral,  the  city  being  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholio 

mS^  waa  born  at  Penzance,  July  6,  1882.     Ailer  nrc-  bishop.     There  are  4  national  banks  and  1  privato 

E^uiy  education  in  that  town  he  went  to  St.  John's  bank,  with  an  aggrep,te  capital  of  $2,200,000.     Cov- 

QoDeSBi  Cambridjp^e,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  ington  is  the  seat  of  vciy  active  manufactures;  there- 

aftvnia  graduation  in  1855.     He  was  called  to  the  bar  are  several  rolling-  and  rail-mills,  wire-works,  furniture- 

ttlinooln's  Inn  in  1858,  and  in  1872  was  made  pro-  factories,  stove-  and  iron-foundries,  and  manytobacco- 

fttior  of  political  economy  at  TJniversity  College,  Lon-  factories  ;  also  stock-yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  brick- 

4on.     In  1875  he  went  to  India,  and  in  lS76hewas  yards,  an  ice- factory,  refrigerating  and  other  ware- 


city  in   1834.      Populati 

COUZA,    Alexander   John    (182071:73),    first  24,50r>-  in  1880,  29,720;  and  in  1890,  37.375. 

nrinoe  of  Bouman^  was  bom  at  Husch,  in  M  Idavia.  COW-BIRD,  a  conirostral  oscine  passerine  bird,  of 

llanh  20,  1820.     He  belonged  to  a  nobl^  family  ana  the  family  IcieriiUe,  sub-family  Agmiimr,  and  genus. 

vaa  ednouted  at  Paris.    ReturningtoMoldavia  in  1839  J/o/o^Arw-s  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all  of 

he  waa  emplc^ed  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  North,  Central,  and  South  America.  Their  nearest  rel- 

httvinff  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  atives  are  the  Bobolink  {DoUclionxfx  (nryzirorus)  and 

1848/lie  was  banished  by  Princo  Michael  Stourza.  Marsh  Blackbird  {Agela^m  phceniceiis).      The  name 

Whan  Prince  Gregory  Gluka  succeeded  to  power  in  *' co  w  -  bird  "  or '*cowpen  bird  '  connotes  their  fondnesa 

]850f  Coosa  waa  permitted  to  return  and  became  pre-  for  gathering  where  cattle  and  horses  are  kept ;  they 

f»t  of  the  district  of  Gralatz.     After  the  Crimean  war  may  be  seen  in  Hocks  rambling  over  the  ground  about  the 

•)e  lepreaented  that  city  in  the  le^slative  assembly  and  ver\'  feot  of  the  quadrupeds,  or  even  perching  upon  their 

•ko  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  m  the  army.     In  the  backs.     There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  cow-birds  as  a 

yrariaonal  government  of  Moldavia  in  1858  he  was  genus  from  other  blackbirds,  either  in  structure,  outward 

unniflter  of  war,  and  organized  the  movement  for  the  lonn,  or  penoral  economy ;  but  in  one  respect  they  are 

poGlacal  union  of  the  Danubian  principalities.     For  the  remarkablv  unlike  any  other  birds  of  America,  and 

aeoompliahment  of  this  project  he  was  first  eteed  resemble  the  parasitic  cuckoos  of  the  old  world.     The 

Prinoe  of  Moldavia  in  January,  1859,  and  then  princo  Moluthri  live  \n  i)olygamy,  which  is  rarelv  practised  by 

of  Wallaehia  in  February.     After  long  delay  he  ob-  passerine  birds,  and  moreover  in  sexual  communism 

tuned  fiom  the  Sultan  omcial  recognition  of  his  double  beyond  that,  for  instance,  of  domestic  poultry,  for 

dection,  and  on  Dec  23,  1861,  ne  proclaimed  the  each  cock  has  his  own  seraglio,  whereas  the  cow-oirds. 

ndon  of  the  principalities  under  the  traditional  name  mingle  in  indiscriminate  flocks  the  year  round,  have  no 

ofRoomania.     Tlie  representatives  of  the  whole  region  domestic  relations  whatever,  and  construct  no  nests, 

me  sommoned  to  Bucharest,  but  when  they  mani-  depositing  their  eg^s  by  stealth  in  the  nests  of  other 

fated  oppontion  to  the  innovations  required  to  carry  birds,  and  abandoning  their  offspring  to  be  hatched 

the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  prince  dissolved  the  as-  and  reared  by  foster-parents.     Such  eccentricity  is  the 

oly.  Maion  14,  1863.     In  May,  1864,  he  arbitrarily  more  remarkable  in  a  group  of  birds  all  the  other 

B      ea  a  new  Constitution,  embodying  the  desired  members  of  which  display  the  usual  conjugal  fidelity 

and  in  the  following  August  he  freed  the  and  parental  devotion,  while  some  of  them  (the  orioles) 

vam      */  firom  the  rente  which  had  long  been  exactcnl  construct  most  elaborately  woven  nests ;  and  there  is 

iK>b          But  his  radical  measures  and  the  ex-  nothing  in  the  conformation  of  the  cow-bird  to  account 

m/  his  administration  excited  great  clia-  for  its  peculiar  habits.     The  best  known  species  is 

w     A  culminated  in  a  conspiracy,  oy  which  M.  ater,  which  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United  States 

d      i^eUed  to  abdicate  his  power  Feb.  23,  1 860.  and  southern  portions  of  British  America.     It  is  par- 

n      ived  to  AustriiL  ana  afler  residing  for  a  titularly  numerous    in  the  West,   where   thousands 

\  Kduia  went  to  Italy  and  finally  to  Germany,  gather  about  the  isolated  ranches  and  stock-corrals,  or 

srg.  Mav  1^   1873.  Follow  in  the  wake  of  cattle-trains ;  and  where  ccrw- 
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birds'  eggs  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  COWLEY,  Henrt  Riohabd  Cearlbs  Wklijb> 

the  nests  of  the  prairie  birds  which  build  upon  the  ley,  Eabl,  a  British  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  London, 

found.    This  species  is  7 J  to  8  inches  long,  the  winj?  June  17,  1804.    His  filler,  the  first  Baron  Ck>Yiie7, 

or  more,  the  tail  about  3.    The  bill  is  strictly  com-  was  a  brother  of  the  great  I/oke  of  Wellington.    The 

cal,  hke  that  of  a  fringilline  bird  ;  the  feet  are  stout,  son  received  his  education  at  Eton ;  went  to  Austria  as 

adapted  to  terrestrial  Imbits,  and  when  on  the  ^und  a  diplomatic  attache  in  1824;  to  the  Hague  ib  1829 ; 

the  oirds  walk  by  moving  the  feet  alternately,  instead  to  otuttgart  in  1832,  and  to  Constantinople  in  1838. 

of  hoppinff  with  both  together  like  a  sparrow.    The  Having  suooeeded  to  the  iMurony  in  1847,  he  was  sent 

male  is  iridescent  black,  with  metallic  lustre,  with  the  out  as  minister  to  Switierland.    Li  1851  he  became 

head  and  neck  purplisn-brown.    The  female  is  con-  envoy  to  the  Germanic  Confederation.    He  was  sent 

Isiderably  smaller  (wing  3},  tail  2|,   etc.),   lustreless  by  Lord  Derby  as  ambassador  to  France,  Bee  6,  1852. 

dark  grayish-brovm,  paler  below ;  the  young  males  are  and  by  his  personal  influence  with  Napoleon  TiT,  dia 

similar  to  the  female,  but  with  black  shan;  lines  on  much  to  slutpe  the  course  of  public  events.     Li  the 

most  of  the  plumage.     The  bill  and  feet  are  blade  in  Congress  of  raris.  Feb.  25,  1856,  England  was  repre- 

both  sexes.     The  female  cow-bird  when  about  to  lay  sented  by  Lords  Cowley  and  Clarendon.    As  a  reward 

deserts  the  flock,  and  furtively  seeks  in  shrubbery  and  for  his  diplomatic  services,  the  former  was  in  1857 

herbage  for  the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  which  is  oc-  created  Earl  Cowley  and  Visoount  Dangan.     He  re- 

cuoiea  by  stealth  when  the  owner  is  away.     The  un-  signed  his  post  in  1867.     He  died  July  15,  1884. 

welcome  token  of  her  intrusion  left  behind,  she  rejoins  COWPENS,  a  village  of  Spartanburg  co.,  8.  C, 

her  companions.     The  list  of  birds  asccrcained  to  be  about  5  miles  S.  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  on- 

victimizeu  in  this  way  is  a  long  and  increasing  one,  the  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Railroad,  10  miles  from 

comprising  most  of  the  small  land-birds  of  the  regions  Spartanburg.   Here  a  battle  was  fought  Jan.  17^781. 

the  cow-burd  inhabits,  especially  finches  and  warblers  in  which   the   Americans  under  Bri^^-G^n.  Danid 

of  numerous  species,  vireos.   and  flycatchers.      The  Morgan  defeated  the  British  under  Col.  Tarieton.   The 

victims  are  usually  (not  always")  smaller  than  their  perse-  latter  had  been  sent  bv  Lord  Comwallis  to  drive 

cutor;  the  cow-bird's  egg,  tnerefdre,  being  so  much  Morgan  out  of  the  nortn-westem  part  of  the  State, 

larger  than  those  with  wnich  it  is  deposit^,  receives  where  he  seemed  likely  to  regain  a  toothold.   Morgan, 

the  most  warmth  from  the  foster-parent's  body,  so  well  informed  of  his  opponent's  movements,  retired 

that  the  rightful  eggs  may  fail  to  hatch  at  all,  or,  if  till  he  reached  a  field  or  open  woods,  about  two  miles 

they  do,  the  demands  of  the  sturdy  and  voracious  from^  the  ^^cowpens,"  where  the  few  settlers  of  the 

young  cow-bird  are  such  that  the  parent's  own  progeny  ^trict  j^therea  and  marked  thmr  cMe  finom  time  to 

are  neglected  and  often   perish.      Eggs  have  been  time.     Here  he  awaited  his  pursuer,  making  all  his 

found  m  the  nests  of  such  large  birds  as  the  kingbird,  arrangements  with  the  greatest  care.   About  300  volun- 

and  towhee  bunting.     The  alien  egg  is  said  (but  is  teers  from  tne  Carohnas  and  Georgia   under   CoL 

not  definitely  ascertained)  to  hatch  sooner  than  tnat  of  Pickens  held  the  approaches  to  the  field,  while  60 

most  birds;  this  would  obviously  be  an  advantage,  sharpshooters  were  thrown  out  on  each  flank  aaskir- 

and  tend  to  prevent  the  other  eggs  from  hatching  at  mishers.   A  hundred  yards  back,  the  main  body,  num- 


all,  the  parent  being  required  at  once  to  cease  in-   bering  about  400,  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the 

s  of  its  spurious  field,  the  Maryland  hghtinfimtry,  under  Lieut -Col.  J. 
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progeny.  There  is  usually  but  one  cow-bird's  egg  in  a  Eager  Howara,  forming  the  centre,  and  Virginia  rifle- 
nest,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  femsuc  lays  men  each  wing.  Lieut -CoL  William  A.  Waahing- 
but  one.  This  is  unlikely,  however,  the  probability  ton's  regiment  of  dragoons  was  in  reserve  behind  a 
being  that  she  lays  at  least  four  or  five,  in  as  many  second  ridge.  Tarieton' s  troops,  numbmng  1100 
different  receptacles.  Two,  three,  even  five  cow-bird's  men  and  having  two  field-pieces,  came  in  sight  about 
eggs  have  bcMsn  found  in  one  nest,  most  probably  de-  8  A.  M.  Jan.  17.  As  soon  as  they  were  formed  in  line, 
posited  sucoessivelv  by  difiierent  females.  Wht^a  the  they  rushed  gallantly  forward,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
intrusion  is  effected  before  the  owners  have  laid  their  heavy  fire,  drove  in  Pickens's  militiiL  who,  however 
own  eggs,  or  begun  to  incubate  them,  thev  usually  according  to  Morgan's  plan,  fell  back  on  the  left  oi 
abandon  their  nest,  preferring  the  labor  of  building  the  main  body.  At  the  second  line  the  British  en- 
another  to  the  odious  task  of  incubating  the  alien  egg.  countered  such  resistance  that  Tarieton  ordered  up  his 
Later  on,  however,  they  usually  face  the  disagreeaoTe  reserves  and  then  fell  heavily  on  the  American  right 
duty  resolutely,  rather  than  abandon  their  own  eggs ;  flank.  To  meet  this  attack,  CoL  Howard  ordered  Um 
and  then  become  faithful  and  devoted  foster-parents.  Marylanders  to  change  front,  but  through  a  misunder- 
Not  seldom,  however,  they  resort  to  an  ingenious  standing  the  whole  fine  fell  back  in  good  order  to  the 
device,  evincing  almost  human  reflection  ana  fore-  ridge  behind  which  the  cavalry  had  been  posted. 
sight,  by  building  a  second-story  to  their  nest,  thus  There  suddei^  facing  about  by  Morgan's  order  they 
leaving  the  hateml  egg  to  addle  in  the  cold  base-  delivered  an  effective  volley  of  musketij  into  Tarieton  s 
ment ;  and  in  at  least  one  instance — that  of  a  summer-  men,  who  were  pressing  on  in  pursuit  The  British 
warbler^  three-atory  nest  has  been  constructed,  with  veterans  recoiled  before  this  unexpected  Qre,  which 
a  cow-bird  egg  enclosed  in  each  of  the  two  lower  com-  was  followed  hy  a  bayonet  charge.  Before  they  could 
partments.  recover,  Washington,  who  with  the  aid  of  Pickens's 
A  smaller  variety  of  the  cow-bird  {Af.  cUer  obscunu)  militia  had  already  broken  the  British  right,  dashed 
inhabits  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  United  States.  Li  upon  the  rear  of  their  left  and^  completed  tae  rout 
portions  of  Texas  and  Mexico  there  is  a  much  lar^r  The  American  loss  was  only  12  killed  and  60  wounded : 
and  perfectly  distinct  species,  the  brazen  cow-bird  while  the  British  lost  300  kill  and  woundcKi  and 
|[3f.  €eneu9\  entirely  of  the  most  lustrous  and  varied  nearly  600  prisoners.  Two  -^  rhich  had  been 
iridescence.  Others  inhabit  South  America.  As  flsir  captured  flnom  the  British  bw  i  t^M  and  retaken  ai 
as  known,  their  habits  are  substantially  the  same,  so  Camden  again  came  into  the  xj\  j  the  1 
far  at  least  as  their  polygamy  and  parasitism  are  con-  cans.  Morgan  destroyed  the  •  i  k«  -i 
temcKi.                                                           te.  o.)  and  with  his  foot  soldiers  \       v 
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Broftd  Bmr  on  the  dajr  of  tlie  battle.  Althoagli  the  *  after  tlie  death  of  Gen.  Reno  he  commanded  the  Nmth 
netoiy  wbs  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  but  Army  Corps,  and  fought  at  Antietam.  He  afterwards 
Ettle  could  he  done  to  take  advantage  of  it  Morgan  command^  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  and  served 
leUeaied  leisordv  through  North  Carolina  before  the  in  the  campaig^n  against  Atlanta  in  1864.  For  his  ser- 
arior  finee  or  GomwalHs,  and  three  weeks  later  vices  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  he  was  made  migor- 
^oompeDed  hy  rheumatism  to  retire  from  active  general  Dec  7,  1864.  At  the  close  of  the  war  his 
■^  command  formed  part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army.  In 
,  Sib  Ovobgb  William,  an  English  clergyman  1866  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  and  served  two 
nd  hiwtorian,  wu  bom  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at  years.  In  March,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
Bngtqr  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  whence  he  grad-  of  the  Interior  by  President  Grant,  but  retired  from 
ntied  with  the  highest  honors  in  1849,  and  received  the  office  in  October,  1870.  He  has  published  Atlanta 
itme  of  M.  A.  m  1859.  He  was  ordained  in  1850,  (1882) ,  and  The  Second  Battle  of  BuU  Run  (1882.) 
mi  was  tar  a  year  curate  of  Salcombe  Re^s,  Devon,  CO  A,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  an  English  Baptist  minister 
sad  fiom  1854  to  1857  curate  of  St.  Paulas,  Exeter.  Li  and  theologian,  was  bom  in  London,  April  19,  182& 
1800  he  bjBcame  assistant  master  in  Cheltenham  College,  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Lon- 
but  lemained  there  only  a  year.  On  the  death  of  his  don  Dock  Company,  but  on  the  expiiy  of  his  term  he 
nude,  Sir  Edmund  Cox,  in  Aug.,  1877,  he  succeeded  to  resigned  his  post  and  entered  the  Baptist  college  at 
the  baronet^or,  being  the  fifteenth  in  succession  from  Stepney.  Though  the  condition  of  the  college  at  that 
Sir  Bicfaazd  (Jlox,  chanceUor  of  Ireland.  In  1880  he  time  was  not  favorable,  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge 
was  i^pointed  vicar  of  Bekesboume,  and  is  now  rector  of  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  pursuing  the  latter  study 
of  Sormnghain.  In  1850  he  began  his  career  as  an  under  Prof  Nenner.  In  1851  he  became  pastor  of  the 
■ndkxr  Dy  irabhshing  a  volume  of  Fbems,  Legendary  Baptist  church  in  St  Paul's  Square,  Southsea,  and  after 
md  Huiorioalf  which  was  followed  in  1853  by  a  Life  a  successful  ministry  of  four  years  passed  over  to  Ryde, 
ff&.BoH^aee,  But  in  1861  he  struck  out  a  new  path,  where  his  congregation  was  chiefly  composed  of  Inde- 
m  which  he  at  once  achieved  success  bv  publishing  his  pendents.  During  the  four  years  spent  in  Ryde  a 
lUmjyom  Cfredc  J^/thology.  In  this  little  work  he  set  change  in  his  theological  views  took  place,  which  was 
iiith  in  a  manner  most  attractive  to  the  young  the  afterwards  manifested  in  his  best-known  work,  Sahator 
•tariea  which  have  come  down  f^m  the  Greek  poets,  Mundi  (1856).  In  this  he  maintains  that  the  final  res- 
while  in  the  pre&oe  he  gave  the  result  of  the  most  re-  toration  of  the  whole  human  family  to  the  obedience  and 
enl  ranarehee  into  their  real  origin  and  interpretation,  grace  of  Glod  is  the  true  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
The  waanem  of  this  attempt  led  to  tLe  preparation  of  The  publication  of  this  belief  brought  on  him  much  trqu- 
uuhr  hooka — The  Oreat  Barnan  War  (1861),  Tales  bie,  and  the  alienation  of  former  friends  rendered  him 
qf  Cfte  Ocdt  and  Heroes  (1862),  Tales  of  Thehes  and  for  some  years  almost  hopeless.  An  accident  which  oo- 
Afwm  (1863);  aiui  these  were  all  collected  into  one  curred  in  1856  has  largely  shaped  his  subsequent  course. 
VMflr  ttie  title  Todes  of  Ancient  Greece  (1868).  To  In  treating  him  for  an  ailment  of  the  throat  a  surgeon 
dMBM  he  added  a  Httle  school-book  called  A  Manual  of  let  fall  a  drop  or  two  of  caustic  on  the  vocal  chorda 
JMbofa^  (1867).  He  has  since  devoted  himself  chiefl}  For  more  than  a  vear  he  wholly  lost  the  power  of  pub- 
toliiatanoal  work,  sasai  besides  contributing  to  the  Klij  lie  speech,  land,  though  his  voice  has  since  improved,  it 
hM&  Reoiao  has  published  Latin  and  Teutonic  Chris-  has  never  regained  its  original  clearness.  For  two  years 
fnoMi  (1870),  The  i^tholofry  of  the  Arj/an  Nations  he  suii'ered  from  penury,  but  at  last  obtained  employ- 
{lS70)f  AHmory of  Greece(lS14)^  The  Crusades {\ SI 4),  ment  in  writing  for  the  London  newspapers  and  maga- 
ilflfe»€raZ-fiErfoivo/'(rreccc(l876),  A  School  Historic  of  zines.  He  was  still  anxious  to  return  to  the  work  of 
Ona»  (1877).  Ot  hb  larger  history  of  Greece  only  the  ministnr,  but  was  unable  to  find  a  place  till  in  1863 
two  Tolnitiea^  have  appeared.  He  has  contributed  to  he  received  a  call  from  the  Genend  Baptist  church, 
the  mnth  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica  ar-  Mansfield  Road,  Nottinaham.  His  preaching,  chiefly 
tides  on ''  Alexander  the  Great,  * '  *  ^  The  (^rusades, ' '  etc.  expository,  has  attracted  a  sympathizing  congregation. 
He  was  associated  with  W.  T.  Brande  in  editing  the  Owing  to  a  nervous  disease,  he  now  preaches  but  one 


WtFks  he  has  manifested  a  tmlv  liberal  spirit,  as  well  ,/o6,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Hebrew  scholars 

•B  fidthfofaiesB  in  the  record  of  facta     His  style  is  ani-  the  best  popular  exposition  of  that  sublime  poem  yei 

■■led  and  perspicuous.     In  theological  views  he  be-  given  to  the  Englisti  public.     Among  his  other  wori^M 

lon0|  to  the  schooLof  Dean  Milman  and  Dean  Stanley,  are — Tlie^  Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St,  John 


tended  Oberiin  CoDege,  Ohio,  for  three  years,  and  was  A  Day  with  Christ, Wl^),  The  Book  of  Ruth  (1877), 

admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1852.     He  then  practised  his  and  the  Genesis  of  Evil  (1880).     He  is  also  editor  of 

profesBOQ  et  Warren,  Ohio,  and  was  elected  to  the  The  Expositor^  a  magazine  intended  to  give  the  latest 

ftate  Senate  in  1859.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  results  of  biblical  investigation  by  the  best  scholara 

he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  camp  of  instruc-  of  Great  Britain.     In  1873,  Eev.  Mr.  Cox  was  elected 


tion  of  Stttte  militia,  and  soon  after  (May  15,  1861)  president  of  the  General  Baptist  Association,  and  his 

was  made  hrmdier-general  of  volunteers.     Marching  address  was  published  in  the  British  Quarterly.    In 

into  West  Virginia  he  drove  the  Confederate  Gen.  1882  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  firom  the  IJniveB- 

WwB  onL  and,  except  for  a  short  time,  had  command  aity  of  St.  Andrews. 

it  thai  dnNurtment  until  August,  1862^  when  he  was  COX,  Samuel  Hanson,  D.  D.,  LLD.  (1793-1881 ),. 

riaeed  imderGen.  Pope  in  the  Anny  of  Virginia.    In  an  eminent  and  eloquent  Rresbyterian  divine,  was  hom 

OMdbtr  he  retained  to  the  district  of  the  Kanawha ;  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  1793,  of  a  family  most  of 
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wnose  members  belonged  to  the  Society  of  FrienclE  COX,  Samuel  Sullivan,  ao  American  Btatesmao, 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends*  school  at  Westtown,  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Sept  30,  1824.  He 
Pa.,  and  in  1811  began  to  study  law  at  Newark,  N.  J.  studied  at  Ohio  University,  Athens :  and  gn^oated 
About  this  time  he  became  a  convert,  and  in  1813  was  at  Brown  University  in  1846.  He  became  a  lawyer, 
baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  communion.  He  then  stud-  politician,  and  editor  in  Columbns^  Ohio,  and  m  1855 
ied  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  Oct  10, 1816,  and  or-  was  appomted  secretary  of  the  Umted  States  legation 
dained  pastor  at  Mendham,  N.  J. ,  in  the  following  July,  in  Peru.  He  was  a  democratic  member  of  Congress 
At  the  close  of  1820  he  was  transferred  to  New  York  fix)m  the  Columbus  district  Ohio,  1857-65,  and  having 
City,  where  his  congregation  was  largely  composed  of  removed  m  1865  to  the  city  of  New  York  was  again 
l^dmg  merchants.  He  took  a  foremost  part  m  found-  elected  to  Congress  in  1868.  He  has  been  several 
ing  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1831,  times  re-elected.  He  is  author  of  The  Budu^Jbroad 
and  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  delivered  a  mem-  (1862) ;  Eight  Years  in  Congress  (1865) :  A  Search  for  ^ 
orable  course  of  lectures.  During  the  cholera  season  WiiUer  Sunbeams  (1870);  Whv  We  Laugh  (1876);. 
of  1832  he  remained  at  his  post  until  stricken  down  by  Orient  Sunbeams  (1872);  and'  Three  Decades  oft 
the  disease.  In  the  following  year,  his  health  being  Federal  Legislation  (\S^5),  Though  a  lover  of  humor,\ 
impaired^,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  made  an  eloquent  he  was  diligent  in  thepublic  service,  and  an  earnest  and' 
address  m  London  at  the  anniversary  of  the  British  effective  speaker.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^,  which  greatly  extended  his  on  the  census  of  1880,  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
fame.  Dr.  Cox  while  abroad  had  earnestly  defended  commerce,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the 
his  country  against  calumniators,  but  returned  deeply  House.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  in 
impressed  with  the  necessity  ot  action  in  regard  to  1885,  but  returned  in  October,  1886,  and  was  le- 
slaveiy.  Soon  after  he  preached  a  celebrated  sermon,  elected  to  Congress.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1889. 
which,  though  moderate  in  tone,  drew  upon  him  the  COXK  A&thur  Cleveland,  I).  D.,  an  Americas 
odium  then  attached  to  the  name  of  abolitionist,  and  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
in  oonseouence  his  house  and  church  were  sacked  by  a  at  Mendham,  N.  JL  May  10,  1818.  He  is  a  son  of 
mob,  July  10,  1834.  In  the  following  autumn  he  was  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Coxe.  He  was  graduated 
chosen  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  seminaiy  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik  in  1838. 
at  Auburn,  N.  T.,  and  remained  there  three  years.  While  an  undemaduate  he  composed  several  poems, 
At  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  he  and  in  1837  published  a  sacred  drama  entitled  Advent^ 
was  a  prominent  champion  of  the  New  School,  though  a  Mystery;  also  in  the  foUowing  year  JiAtoo^tl  a  Ro- 
in  regard  to  order  ana  discipline  he  was  strongly  con-  maunt,  and  Sail^t  Jonathan^  the  Lay  of  the  iScaldy  $ 
servative.  In  1837  he  beoEune  pastor  of  the  Mrst  humorous  poem  which  was  never  completed.  YQiik 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Brooklyn,  whero  for  several  a  student  at  the  Oeneral  Theological  Seminaiy,  New 
years  ne  maintained  a  position  of  neat  eminence,  and  York,  he  sent  forth  two  more  voIumeB  of  poetry,  one 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  ne  was  professor  of  of  which.  Christian  BaHadsj  consisting  of  poems 
jecdesiastical  history  in  Union  llieological  Seminaiy  at  chiefly  suggested  by  the  seasons  and  seryiceB  of  the 
New  York.  He  actively  encouragea  temperance  and  Church,  has  given  him  a  wide  repotation  and  en- 
other  benevolent  and  reformatory  movements  of  his  during  fame.  The  Ballads  have  passed  through  sev- 
time.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Qene-  eral  editions  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr. 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Presbytorian  Churoh  (N.  S.),  and  Coxe  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  in  August  of 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  London,  that  year  became  rector  of  St  Anne's  Church,  Mor- 
In  April,  1854,  on  account  of  &ilin^  health,  yet  against  risania,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1842  of  St  John's  (3hurch,  Hail- 
the  remonstrances  of  his  congrogation,  he  resigned  his  ford.  Conn.  He  next  published  Sandy  a  Afystery, 
charge  and  retired  to  Owiego,  N.  Y.,  but  for  several  HaUofwe^en^and  Other  rbems,  and  Sermons  an  Doe- 
years  continued  to  preach  occiC^onal  sermons  and  de-  trine  and  Duty.  Having  visited  Europe,  he  save  to 
liver  lectures  in  New  York.  He  died  at  Bronxville,  the  world  his  Impressions  of  Bnglana;  or.  Sketches 
Westehestor  CO.,  N.  Y.  Oct  2,  1881.  He  married,  in  of  English  Sceneary  and  Sodety^^Z.  In  1855  he 
1817,  Abia  ^de,  a  lady  of  great  refinement  and  became  rector  of  Gfraoe  Church,  Baltimore,  where  he 
daughter  of  Kev.  Aaron  Cleveland^  of  Connecticut,  published  his  Apology  for  the  Common  EnjgHish  BiUe, 
somewhat  noted  as  a  poet  in  his  time  (1744-1815).  During  the  agitation  oi  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  fim 
His  second  wife  was  Anna,  daughter  of  Greorge  Bacon  supporter  of  tne  Union.  In  1863  he  beoune  rector  of 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  C^uvaiy  Churoh,  New  York,  and  two  years  Hater  was 
of  A.  M.  from  Princeton  College  in  1818,  and  that  of  consecrated  bishop  of  Western  New  York.  Li  1869, 
D.  D.  frona  Williams  College  in  1825,  but  in  a  puUio  when  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  invited  sXi  Christian  bishops 
letter  declined  to  accept  what,  in  characteristic  style,  to  attend  the  Vatican  Couiunl,  Bishop  Coxe  sent  a 
he  called  **the  semilunar  fardels."  Nevertheless,  hs  reply  which  was  trandated  into  most  jBoropean  Ian* 
was  henceforth  known  as  Dr.  Cox,  and  in  1855  he  le-  guages.  He  has  been  a  fi^uent  contributor  to  the 
oeived  the  additional  degree  of  LL.p.  from  Marietta.  Church  Revieio,  the  Independenlt  and  other  period- 
(College,  Ohio.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  of  icals,  has  publisned  jMStorals  on  theological  subjects 
great  boldness  in  expressing  his  convictions,  and  of  re-  and  on  moral  refonns,  and  translated  firam  the  French 
markable  power  and  magnetism  as  an  orator.  His  style  and  Oerman  several  oontaroversial  works.  He  is  the 
was  pecufiar,  and  he  aid  not  hesitate  to  introduce  author  of  a  volume  in^the  F^rench  lan^iaffe  (published 
Btarange  lAtin  derivatives,  and  even  phrases,  into  pop-  in  Paris  in  1875),  L^Episoopai  de  rOoocfent,  and  of 
okur  addresses.  Besides  sermons  and  pamphlets  he  several  smaller  treatises  published  by  the '*Aiigk>-Con- 
puUished  Quaketism  not  ChristianitVj  1833,  and  Inter-  tinental  Society,'*  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foimdeA 
fMUXyMemimMe  and  Us^^  from  Me^  His  ApolUs,  Criterion^  and  other  theobgioai  worlai 
1853.  He  left  large  collections  of  unedited  manuscripts,  have  b^n  republish^  m  England.  In  1 872  he  visited 
which  in  tlie  judgment  of  his  friends  are  more  valuable  Hayti,  and  spent  several  weeks  oiganiiing  a  diocese. 
than  anything  he  ever  published.  (30XE,  John  Rediian  (1773-1864),  an  American 
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plUBoutti,  WW  bom  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1773.     He  upper  teeth  making  one  internal  and  two  extenud 

itadtied  medicine  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Phila-  loops,  those  of  the  lower  teeth  three  internal  and  one 

ddbhui^  and^  in  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh.     He  external.    The  general  color  of  the  fur  is  brown  above, 

•sued  m  Philadelphia  in  1796,  and  was  port-physician  brownish  yellow  below,  usually  white  about  the  muzzle» 

in  1798  duiiig  the  yellow  fever  epidemic.   He  was  the  The  Coypu  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 

fiiit  to  introaaoe  vaooination  in  that  city.    For  many  Boiaetimes  the  seashore,  fifom  about  15^  N.  to  23®  S. 

yens  he  was  a  phvaidanof  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  lat,  inhabiting  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  snbsistinff 

ndof  tlie  PhiJaaelphia  Dispensary.     In  1809  he  was  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  esi)ecially  the  roots  of 

wpc^iitod  pvofesBor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  aquatic  ]>Ianta.     It  swims  freely  in  the  water,  often 

KniMQ^Tmnia,  and  in  1818  was  transferred  to  the  diaur  transporting  its  ^oung  upon  its  back  in  that  element 

4if  mataria  medioa,  which  he  retained  till  1835.    He  ^e  female  has  four  pairs  of  teats,  situated  high  up  on 

effited  the  IMade^pkid  Meduxd  Museum  from  1805-1 1 ,  the  side  of  the  body,  behind  the  shoulder  and  in  mnt 

nd  be^an  the  translation  from  the  fVench  of  the  of  the  hip;  four  or  five  young  are  produced  at  a  birth. 

Emponmn  cf  ArtM  and  Science  (1812),  which  was  con-  The  chief  exportation  of  nutria  tur  is  from  Buenos 

tiin^  by  Dr,  l^omas  Cooper.    His  own  works  com-  Ayres.                                                             Te.  c.) 

priae  treatiseB  on  Hi^mnuUian  (1794) ;   Vaccinatum  CKAIK,  Dinah  Maria  (Mulock),  an  English  nov- 

fl800);    Combuttion  (1811);  American  Distpmsatory  elist,  was  born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire,  in 

(1827) ;  R^Uatkn  qfHaarveu's  Claim  to  the  Discovery  1826.     Her  father,  an  Irishman  of  a  literary  turn  and 

W[^A«  (XrctdaJtum  cf  the  Blood  (1834);  Epitome  of  somewhat  eccentric,  wrote  a  book  called  Atheism  An- 

l^ppoeraies  cmd  Oalen  (1846).      He  also  published  swer&L  and  is  mentioned  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron, 

Reooffmtum  of  Friends  «n  Another  World  (1845)  ;  and  l^Iiss  Mulock's  first  novel,  The  Oailvies,  appeared  anon- 

Fmaie  Biosira^hy.    Dr.  Coxe  never  had  a  sick  day  ?mouslyin  1849;  it  was  quickly  followed  by  OZ?Ve(  1850), 

""      lead  of  the  Family  (lS5i)y  an' 


in  his  tife.  and  did  without  any  appreciable  disease  at    The  Head  of  the  Family  (1851 ),  and  Agatha's  Bus- 
Pluladdphia,  Maroh  22,  1864,  hand  (1852).    Though  these  met  with  some  favor,  it 

OOSfi,  TJDVCH  (1755-1824),  an  American  political  was  not  till  the  publication  of  John  Halifax,  GefUleman 
eoonomiBt,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  May  22,  l*^,  (18^7),  that  the  author,  who  still  remained  anonymous, 
He  was  educated  in  the  Philadelphia  OoUege,  and  oe-  achieved  a  decided  success.  She  had  modified  tne  sen- 
emie  in  1776  a  partner  in  a  leading  mercantile  house,  timentalism  and  too  feminine  tone  of  her  former  works 
Li  1786  he  was  sent  as  a  oominissioner  to  the  Federal  and  improved  in  the  presentation  of  character.  Though 
Oonfeotion  at  Annapolis,  and  in  1788  he  was  elected  a  she  afterward  wrote  many  stories,  sRe  never  surpassed 
wwh^  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  ap-  this  effort,  and  still  is  best  known  as  the  ''Autnor  of 
jpointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1790,  John  Halifax.''  Her  subseauent  novels  were  ilZ2}^/o^ 
'Vhen  the  duties  of  the  office  were  peculiarly  im-  a /w/e  (1859),  Mistress  ana  Maid  (1863),  Christian' i 
poitaiil^T-dnoe  Alexander  Hamilton  was  tnen  laving  tho  Mistake  (i^^fi),  A  Noble  Life  (1866),  Tux)  Marria^a 
iwndalion  of  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States.  (1 867),  The  Woman's  Kingdom  (1 869),  A  Brave  truly 
HewasCkmunissionerof  the  Revenue  from  Ma^,  1792,  (1870),  iTa/i/ia^  (1871),  My  Mother  and  I  (\9>1^\  The 
lo  Mansh,  J797.  He  advocated  the  election  of  J effer-  Laurel  Bush  (1876),  Young  Mrs,  Jardine  (1879),  etc. 
son  to  the  Presidenpy,  but  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  She  was  an  eminently  domestic  writer,  describing  the 
to  the  enoonragement  of  American  manufactures.  He  common  joys  and  sorrows,  trials  and  vicissitudes,  of 
WIS  one  of' the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  .  Scotch  and  English  families  of  the  present  day.  Her 
ftr  the  Eaoonra|gement  of  Arts  and  Domestic  Manufao-  delight  was  to  set  forth  a  happy  nome  as  woman's 
tnvea,  inatttated^in  1787.  Among  his  numerous  works  kingdom,  but  was  less  successml  in  depicting  stronc 
m» :  An  Inquiry  into  the  FrindpUs  of  a  Comm^-  masculine  traits  and  in  making  her  characters  indi- 
miSgf^for  the  United  States  (1787) :  A  View  of  vidual.  Besides  her  novels,  she  published  a  number 
Ae  Dmied  States  (1794) ;  Thoughts  on  Nav^  Power  of  short  stories  and  children's  books,  as  well  as  volumes 
emd  ^  J^jf^'^^'^^^ll^^^f  Comnwrce  and  Manx^ao-  of  essays.     Among  these  are — A  Woman's  Thought^ 

ng  (188 

COTPy,  OOUIA,  or  Raooonda,  a  South  American  poems  of  tender  sentiment  and  domestfcTnterest,  and 

enadraped,   Jftfopotomw   Cc^JOw,   belongmp   to    the  some  of  these  were  collected  into  a  volume  in  1860.  A 

Iralarioine  serws  of  Mmplicident  .Kodeiifta  tamily  C/c-  later  collection,  including  these  and  many  more,  has 

kdomHda,  suh-fionily  Ifc^uiomyma!.    The  animal  is  been   published  under  the  title  Thirty  Years,  being 

matao  m  habits,  wd  somewhat  r^embles  a  beaver,  p,,^jns  Old  and  New  (1881),  Children's  Fbetry  (1881). 

bat  has  a  (^hntoo^apmnff  twl  about  two-thirds  as  she  also  compiled  and  arranged  a  volume  of  music 

bog  as  ihe  head  and  trunk,  hke  that  of  an  otter-a  entitled  ^r>/i/7,,f>/o//rro//^^  (1875).  Alittiebookon/b/r 

mnnrtaooe  ^di  ^pern  to  have  led  to  some  con-  ^^^^^c  (187  J )  gives  a  sketeh  of  a  visit  to  that  country. 

tarn,  ihe  vahiable  furpf  the  Coypu  being  known  m  in  1864  a  literary  pension  of  £60  was  granted  to  Miss 

eommeioe  as  nirfna,  which  is  the  same  word  as  jw^m,  Mulock  by  the  Bntish  Government,  and  in  1865  she 

aa  otter.     It  w  one  of  the  largest  of  livin^^  rodents,  ^^s  mamed  to  Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik.     She  died 

nraanuig  a  heaver  m  dimensions  wid  only  itself  ex-  Qct.  12.  1887. 

Maed  m  aiie  byAe  Capybara  (^jdroch^capy^  CRAIK,  GeorgianaH.,  an  English  novelist,  bom 

iarai  ,P«J<>™  IL^''^ J^^  "^^^^^^^  in  London,  April,   1831,  tlie  youn|est  daughter  of 

Mtf;  the  hmd-fe^nk^  full-webbed  the  weU-kniwn  author,  GWl^ieCnSk(im-1866). 

digrta  and  a  fifth  fi«e  <h«t    The  mcisor  teeth  are  j^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^..^  ^^^^^  «,  g^l^^  -^  1^850  she  be- 
my  Isige  and  fiow^  pkne  and  ungrooved ;  there  ^  contribute  to  the  periodicals  short  stories,  and 

aas  oaaal  m  hysto^ne  ^d^,  one  premolar  above  ^  jg^^  appeared  her  first  novel,  RiversUm.    In  1867, 

^"^•flSg^^^S'^nrJ^rn^^  »fter  her'^&ther^s  death,  she 'returned  to  London. 

Ik  eDamel-fidda  are  carved  and  deeo.  those  of  the   Amomr  her  novels  are  Xort  oiui  TTon ;  Wm^MPsWoo- 
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ma;  Fcath  UrwMs  Ordeal:  LeaiUe  Tyrrdj  Mildred:  selle''  or  "paradise"  cranes  {AnA/rcpMa  wrgo^  A. 
Hero  Treiftiyan;  Esther  HiWs  Secret i  Wuhaut  kith  pamduea)  are  related  fonns  of  Amoa,  India,  and 
or  Kin :  Theresa ;  Onhf  a  BuUerfy:  Sylvia's  Choice;  Southern  Europe.  Most  of  the  Sjpedes,  howeyer,  to 
Anne  Warwick;  Hard  to  Bear^  and  iMtrcas.  Among  the  number  of  about  twelve,  &U  m  the  single  goius 
her  books  for  children  are  JK/  First  Journal;  Play-  gnu.  In  this  the  head  has  no  kind  of  crest,  out  is  in 
room  Stories;  CouMn  Trix;  The  Covxinfirom  India;  part  nak^  and  colored ;  the  general  plumage  is  com- 
Miss  Moore;  and  Jcmet  MoMm's  Troubles.  pact,  either  snowy  white  set  off  with  Uack,  or  ashy ; 

CRAJOi.  L  Properly  a  European  bird,  found  also  some  of  the  inner  wing-featheis  are  enlarged,  archea, 
SmVoI  yi  ^  ^  straggler  to  America,  of  the  fiimily  and  then  pendant ;  the  IhU  is  as  long  as  the  head  or 
p.  481  Am'  '^^'^i  ^^cl  genus  Orex;  the  land-ndl  or  longer,  straight^  stout,  comj>ressed  throughout,  con- 
ed, (p.  542  oom-crake,  C.  waiensis,  about  10  inches  traced  in  the  middle,  opposite  the  nostrils,  which  aie 
Edin.  ed.).  long,  yaried  above  with  yellowish  and  large  and  completely  pervious;  the  tibiae  are  ezten- 
blackish-brown,  of  less  aquatic  habits  than  sively  denuded  above  the  suf&age ;  the  tarsi  are  scu- 
those  of  puis  generally.       ^    ^     ,  tellate  in  front;  the  toes  shorL  the  anterior  ones 

n.  From  their  general  similarity,  any  of  the  short  webbed  at  base,  the  hinder  one  elevated.  In  most  if 
billed  species  of  rails,  of  the  ^nus  Ibrzana  and  its  not  all  the  spedes  of  this  genus  the  breast-bone  is 
allies,  receive  also  the  name  of  Crake,  The  bill  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  fotmngs  of  the  wind-pipe, 
shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  head,  straight  and  com-  which  may  make  several  coils  in  the  bone  before  pass- 
paratively  stout  *  other  characters  are  much  as  in  the  ing  to  the  lungs.  In  the  whooping  crane,  for  ezam- 
rails  at  large  {RaUus),  There  are  numerous  species,  pie,  in  which  this  peculiarity  is  earned  to  an  extreme, 
of  most  parts  of  the  world^ostly  of  small  size,  under  the  entire  windpipe  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  over 
that  of  the  corn-crake.  The  North  American  Sora  half  of  it  is  coilea  away  in  tibe  sternum.  Cranes  in* 
{Fbrzana  Carolina),  yellow^breasted  rail  (P.  novehora-  habit  both  marshy  places  and  high  and  dry  plaiiM ; 
censis),  and  little  black  rail  (P.  mmadoensis)  are  good  th^y  are  eztremefy  wary  and  vigilant,  and  when  feed- 
examples.  The  names  crex^  crake,  like  creaky  crcuJde^  ing  in  flocks,  as  is  their  custom,  usually  have  one  or 
are  onomatopo^tic,  expressmg  the  cry  of  the  birds :  more  sentin^  on  the  watch  for  danjger.  A  broken* 
as  indeed  is  radl^  Fr.  ra^le  or  rdle,  Lat  raUtts,  See  winged  crane  is  a  dangerous  antagonist,  owing  to  the 
Rail.  (e.  o.)       force  and  rapidity  with  which  Sjpear-like  thrusts  of  the 

CRANBROOK,  Gathobne  Hardt,  Yisoount,  bill  may  be  given.  Extensive  migrations  are  performed 
a  British  Conservative  statesman,  was  bom  at  Brad-  by  most  of  the  species  with  gr^  regulantv,  flying  in 
ford,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  1,  1815.  He  was  educated  at  bands  like  wild  seese,  high  overhead.  The  voice  is 
Shrewsbury  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  loud,  raucous,  and  resonant  to  the  highest  degree,  con- 
graduated  !d.  a  in  1836.  In  1838  he  married,  and  in  sisting  of  harsh  rattling  cries  flnequent)y  repeated. 
1840  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple.  In  The  eggs  are  generally  two  in  number^  of  an  eUiptical 
1856  he  entered  Parliament  for  Leominster,  and  in  rather  than  ovoid  shape,  of  drab  or  ohvaceousground- 
1858  he  became  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  De-  colors,  heavily  marked  with  darker  colors.  The  young 
partment  After  representing  Leominster  for  nine  are  usually  rusty  or  reddish  colored  at  first  The  two 
years,  in  1865  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  both  bjr  best-known  species  are  the  white  and  ^y  crane  of 
this  constituency  and  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  Europe,  Orus  leuoogeranus  and  ^  O,  cmerea.  The 
He  then  chose  to  represent  the  latter.  In  1866  he  North  American  species  are  three  in  number.  1.  The 
was  sworn  of  the  Pnvy  Council  and  made  president  white  or  whooping  crane,  O,  Americana^  one  of  Xh» 
of  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  in  the  next  year  was  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  genus,  is,  when  adult. 
Home-Secretary.  During  the  Parliamentary  struggle  pure  white  with  black  primaries,^  primarv  coverts  ana 
which  resulted  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  bastard  wings ;  the  head  extensively  naked,  carmine- 
Church,  he  was  a  conspicuous  defender  of  that  insti-  red,  with  scattered  black  bristle&  The  length  from 
tution.  In  1874,  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  was  ap-  end  of  bill  to  end  of  tail  is  upwards  of  4 feet;  the 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  in  1878  here-  standing  height  is  much  more,  the  tarsus  alone  being 
ceived  the  burdensome  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  nearly  a  foot  long ;  the  wing  is  2  feet  long,  the  extent 
for  India.  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  of  the  wings  some  7  or  8  feet  ^  This  magnificent  bird 
peerage,  and  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council  from  appears  to  nave  been  formerly  distributed  over  most  of 
1885  to  1889.  As  a  commoner  he  was  a  firm  friend  the  United  States,  the  earlier  writers  reporting  it  fix>m 
of  Beaconsfield,  and  was  distinguished  for  earnestness  the  Atlantic  coast  and  various  interior  pomts :  it  is  now. 
of  purpose,  and  decision  of  character.  however,  chiefiy  confined  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  ana 

CRANE,'  a  large  long-legged  wading  bird,  of  sev-  westward,  from  Dakota  to  Texas.  2.  ?flie  brown  or 
„  „  ,  ,,^  eral  dStinct  genera  of  the  family  Gruidae,  sand-hill  crane,  Grus  pratensis,  was  long  supposed  to 
^I?  A  and  order  Alectorides.  Owing  to  their  be  the  youns  of  the  preceding,  but  is  now  generally 
^  (tI  /ufi  stature  and  general  superficial  resemblance,  conceded  to  be  distmct  The  head  is  less  extensively 
Sin  ed)  the  cranes  have  been  wrongly  referred  to  denuded,  with  an  enturely  diflferent  outline  of  the 
the  order  ITtfrorfibrM* ;  but  they  bave really  feathers;  the  plumage  is  ashy  or  plumbeous-gr^, 
little  in  common  with  the  herons,  storks,  ibises,  etc.,  never  whitening,  with  the  primaries  and  border  or  the 
their  ordinal  relationships  bemg  with  the  courlans,  rails,  wmg  black ;  the  size  is  dcwidedlv  less  Unm  that  of  G. 
and  gallinules.  The  cranes  are  all  large  birds,  with  Americana,  and  the  coihng  of  the  innd-pipe  in  the 
very  long  legs  and  neck,  some  of  them  standing  the  breast-bone  is  much  less  extensive.  It  has  inhalHted 
highest  of  any  carinate  bmis.  There  are  three  veiy  temperate  North  Amen<»  at  large,  but,  like  the  whoon- 
diSinct  genera.  One  of  these  is  represented  by  the  mg,  is  nearly  or  quite  exiled  now  from  Uie  more  i  f 
decant  African  crowned  crane  (JBalearica  pavovina).  populated  portions  of  the  Umted  Statea.  a. 
m  which  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  upright  tuft  of  GhvsfraUrculys,  of  0  .  DOsed  to  i>e 
leathers  of  peculiar  texture,  resembling  a  small  wisp    G.  Oanadensu  ot  J  11 

or  clothes-brush.    The  CTaceful  and  gentle  '^demoi-    brown  or  sand-hiU  vi«uc,  uuw  j 
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CRAPE  MYRTLE,  the  oommon  name  of  a  highly  was  thus  tne  regular  nominee,  the  party  was  disin- 

Qfnamental  shrub  veiy  popular  in  the  southern  portion  tcgrated  and  the  ensuing  campaign  beoune  a  personal 

of  the  United  States,  into  which  it  has  been  introduced  contest  in  which  Crawford,  Gen.  Jackson,  John  Quincnr 

fioni  the  East  Indiea.^   It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay,  all  belonging  to  the  Repubh- 

LffAraeeiB,    It  has  six  sepals  and  six  loni^-clawed  ro^y  can  party,  were  the  candidates.     Gen.  Jackson  received 

pelils,  which  are  beautiftdly  craped  c^r  fringed,  from  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  but  did  net  have 

wfaenoe  its  common  name.     It  is  the  Lagerstroniia  In-  a  majority,  and  the  election  devolved  on  the  House  of 

diea  of  botany.    One  species,  L,  reoinai,  is  the  jarool.  Representatives,  voting  by  States.     Crawford  had  been 

a  fiuookons  timber-tree  orBurmah.     Our  cultivated  kind  incapacitated  bv  paralysis,  vet  his  name  was  presented 

grows  dbout  10  or  15  feet  high,  making  sometimes  a  and  he  received  the  votes  of  four  States.    JohnQuinpy 

Crank  12  or  more  inches  in  circumference^  in  the  States  Adams,  who  had  been  secretarv  of  state  throughout 

ioirth  of  the  Pc^omac.    North  of  this  it  is  killed  to  the  Monroe's  administration,  was  able  to  attract  the  other 

ground  in  the  winter,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,     (t.  m.  )  opponents  of  Jackson  and  obtained  the  presidency  by 

CRAWFORD,  WILLIAM  Harris  (1772-1834),  an  the  votes  of  13  States.    Crawford's  health  afterwaids 

Amenottn  statesman,  was  bom  in  Nelson  co.,   Va.,  improved  to  some  extent,  but  his  political  career  was 

Peh.  24,  1772.    When  he  was  about  7  years  of  age  closed.    Returning  to  his  home  in  Georgia,  he  lived 

his  fiither  removed  with  his  family  to  South  Carolina,  for  a  time  in  retirement.    In  May^  1827,  he  was  ap- 

snd  in  1783  crossed  the   Savannah   and  settled  in  pointed  judge  of  the  northern  circuit  of  Georgia,  and 

Odombift  co.,  Oa.    After  his  Other's  death  in  1788,  served  as  such  the  remainder  of  his  life.    Though  he 

Gmwibrd,  then  only  16  years  of  age,  began  to  teach  was  infirm  and  parddly  disabled,  his  sight  and  speech 

sdiod,  and  after  reachinff  manhooa  he  attended  Rev.  being  both  affected,  his  mind  remained  dear  and  he 

Dr.  Wadddl's  academv  tor  two  years.    He  then  com-  discharged  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow- 

moued  the  study  of  law,  still  supporting  himself  by  citizens.    He  died  near  Elberton.  Ga.,  Sept  15,  1834. 

sofaool-teaohing,  and  in  1798  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  a  city  of  Indiana,    the 

niekgialatare  of  Georgia  in  1800  appointed  Crawford  county-seat  of  Montgomeiy  oo.,  is  on  Sugar  Creek,  44 

and  Horatb  Marbury  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State,  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.    It  is  at  the  intersection 

Witldn  two  years  the  work  was  aocomnlished  satisfa<5-  of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  Raihoad 

lori^  and  the  first  D^^ett  published    Being  elected  to  with  the  Indiana,  Bloomington,  and  Western  Ruhoad^ 

the  legisbtare  in  1 802,  Crawford  became  a  leader  of  the  and  on  the  Logansport  branch  of  the  Indianapolis  and 

BqniElioan  party,  adopting  heartily  the  principles  of  Tcrro  Haute  Railroad.     It  has  3  hotels,  3  banks  (2 

Jefeawm,  and  adhering  to  them  tenaciousl^r  through-  national),  2  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  10  churches, 

out  lifiB.    Aiier  serving  four  years  in  the  le^lature,  he  and  giuded  schools.    The  industrial  works  comprise  2 

Aosen  to  the  United  States  Senate.     During  the  foundries,  a  woollen-factory,  oofl&n-factory,barbea-wire- 

for  this  position  he  fought  two  duels,  in  the  factory,  3  fiour-mills,  3  planing-mills.     it  was  setdcKl 


fiiBtof  which  he  killed  his  opponent  and  in  the  other  about  1820,  and  in  1834  Wabash  College,  a  Presby- 
he  himself  was  severely  wounded.  His  ardent  friend-  terian  institution  of  some  prominence,  wap  estAblish^*^ 
sUp  for  Jefferson  did  not  prevent  him  from  objecting;  h^re,  ^he  city  has  well-paved  streets  lined  with  maple 
to  the  embargo  bill  when  first  proposed,  but  after  it  trees.    Population,  6()Sr>. 

had  gone  into  operation  he  voted  against  its  repeal  CREASY,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd  (1812-1878), 
In  (ha  same  way  he  was  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  an  English  jurist  and  historian,  bom  at  Bexley,  m 
war  against  England  in  1812,  but  finally  consented  to  Kent,  sept  12,  1812.  He  was  a  king's  scholar  on  the 
It  as  oemandea  by  his  party.  Gallatin,  then  made  foundation  at  Eton ;  proceeded  in  1831  to  King's  Col- 
seaetaiy  of  the  treasury,  strongly  urged  the  necessity  lege,  Cambridge,  and  bewime  a  fellow  of  his  college  in 
of  a  national  bank,  and  round  in  Crawford  an  effectual  1^34,  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
Aippoiter  of  the  measure.  Being  still  indined  to  1837  •  was  afterwards  a  deputy  assistant  ^udge  for  the 
peaoe,  Crawford  in  1813  declined  a  seat  in  President  Middlesex  sessions.  He  was  professor  of  histoiy  in  Uni- 
Madiaon's  cabinet  as  secretary  of  war,  and  was  ap-  versity  College,  London,  1849-68.  He  was  appointed 
pomted  minister  to  France.  During  his  residence  chief-justice  of  Ceylon  in  1860,  and  received  the  honor 
abroad  he  became  an  intunate  friend  of  Marquis  ofkmghthood.  in  1869  he  returned  to  England  on  ao- 
La&yette,  who  afterwards  appointed  him  a^ent  of  his  count  of  ill  health,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  profes- 
property  m  America.  Beine  recalled  at  his  own  re-  gor  of  jurisprudence  and  Roman  law  m  the  Inns  of 
qoest  m  1815,  Crawford,  while  yet  on  his  return  voy-  Court.  He  died  in  London.  Jan.  27,  1878.  He  was 
afs,  was  made  secretaiy  of  war,  but  a  year  later  he  was  a  sound  and  able  lawyer,  ana  aoc|uured  a  high  repute 
transferred  to  the  treasury  department  hf  President  as  an  author.  Among  his  writings  are.  An  Account 
Madison.  In  this  position  he  remained  through  both  of  the  Foundation  of  Eton  College;  Sub  Rege  Sacerdos; 
tenns  of  Monroe's  administration,  and  towards  its  close  Text-Book  of  the  Constitution;  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
iras jrenerally  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Etonians  (1850) ;  The  Invasions  of  England;  the  ex- 
die  Viiginian  dynasty  which  had  long  ruled  the  councils  tremely  popular  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World 
of  the  nation.    But  he  was  opposed  by  Calhoun,  then  (1851),  which  has  been  through  many  editions ;  Kise 

t  into  prominence,  and  by  those  who  wished  the  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution  (\S^)  \  Hi*- 
1  ipovemment  to  assist  the  States  in  making  uyry  of  the  Ottoman  Turks ;  History  of  Enqland  (vol 

■mJ  imnroTements.     His  ofl&cial  integrity  was  im-  L  i869,  vol.  il  1870,  incomplete) ;  The  Ola  Love  and 
I  without  success.      He  is  more  justly  the  New.  a  novel  (1870) ;  a  work  on  the  Imperial  and 

I  nu  V  resorting  to  intrigue  to  secure  the  object  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the  British  Empire  (1872) ; 
fc.  J       flti       ion.     According  to  previous  custom  a  First  Fl(itform  of  International  Law  {\S1o), 

I      members  of  Congress  belonging  to  the      CREEDMOOR,  a  small  post-village  of  Queen's  co.| 
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N.  Y.)  haying  a  statioD~of  tEe  Central  R.  K.  of  Long  school  BjBtem  is  well  sustained.  The  present  Crock 
Island,  12  nmes  east  of  New  York  City.  On  aooount  country  is  bounded  N.  by  the  lands  of  tae  Osara  and 
of  its  topography  it  has  long  rifle-ranges,  and  is  well  the  Cherokees,  K  l^  that  of  the  CherdEees^  STbv  the 
suited  for  targetr  practice.  The  National  Kifle  Associa-  country  of  the  Choctaws.  and  W.  by  that  of  the  oemi- 
tion  meets  here,  and  local  clubs  are  constantly  practising  noles,  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Pawnees,  its  aiea  is  3,2152495 
here.  Great  matches  occur  not  only  between  local  as-  acres.  The  Arkansas  river  flows  through  it  They 
sociations,  but  American  and  English  teams  meet  to  have  also  large  tracts  of  unooonpied  lands  fiurther  west 
contest  for  the  palm.  It  corresponds  to  Wimbledon  in  The  Creek  countiy  is  of  yaried  chanoter,  weU  wooded 
Endand.  (h.  o.)  and  fertile,  t^ree-flfths  of  the  land  being  anUe.  Cat- 
CREEK  INDIANS,  mcnre  eomctly  called  Mus-  tie-raising  is  a  leadmg  industay.  Pecan-nuts  aro  ez- 
oogees  or  Muskoldj  the  principal  tribe  of  the  so-called  tensivdy  produced,  but  the  main  crops  are  com,  wheat, 
Appalachian  or  Chahta-Muskoki  stock.  They  for-  and  some  cotton.  The  Creeks  have  two  languages, 
meny  Hved  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  and  the  Muskoki  and  Hitchitee,  the  latter  said  to  be  nearer 
were  of  many  minor  tribes.  The  name  Creeks  is  said  to  the  Choctaw  than  to  the  true  Creek  tongue.  The 
to  have  been  given  on  account  of  the  numerous  water-  Seminoles  use  the  MuskokL  The  AlahMnM  and  Cou- 
oourses  which  intersect  their  old  habitat  Among  the  shattas  have,  or  once  had,  dialects  akin  to  the  true 
minor  Creek  peoples  were  the  Alabamas,  Coosas,  MuskokL  ana  it  is  sta^  that  the  former  once  had  a 
Hitchitees,  Appalachees,  Cowetas,  Cussetas^  Coosadas.  separate  language  for  their  women's  use.  Minor  bands 
or  Coushattas,  and  othera  The  Semmoles  and  of  Creek  race  are  living  in  Polk  oo.,  Texas,  and  in 
Mikosukies  of  Florida  were  Creek  offishoots.  Various  Louisiana.  (a  w.  O.)^ 
local  tribes,  not  clearly  Appalachian,  were  at  one  time  CREEPER,  a  name  very  loosely  and  mdisorimin- 
or  another  absorbed  in  the  Creek  nation.  From  their  ately  applied  to  numberless  small  tenuirostial  Inrds  of 
wide  territorial  range,  the  Creeks  in  colonial  times  had  more  or  less  scansorial  halnts,  chiefly  f  the  order  /%»- 
little  tribal  unitv.  The  French  of  Mobile,  the  Spaniards  seret,  but  of  several  different  <^™iliAiL  L  For  the 
of  Florida,  and  the  English  colonists  all  sought  the  creepers  properly  so-called,  see  CerthudoB.  IL  The 
Creek  aUiance,  and  together  they  succeeded  in  keepmg  European  wfOl-oreeper,  KJiodronia  murarioL  typifies 
the  tribe  from  develoj>ing  any  solidarity  or  communitv  n  special  section  of  the  flunily  CertkHdas,  uL  The 
of  action.  Yet  there  is  mention  of  Coweta  '  *  emperors  black-  and  white-oreener  of  N.  America,  MniotiUa  va- 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  the  no,  is  one  of  the  Sj^mcMUg  or  wood-waiUen.  IV. 
whole  Muscogee  name.  The  Creeks  were  never  Thehoney-creepenoftheWest  Indies  and  other  warm 
strongly  hostile  to  the  English.  In  the  Revolutionary  parts  of  America  constitute  the  fimiily  DacmdcK,  re- 
war  and  in  that  of  1812-15  they  were  veiy  active  hUed  to  the  SyineoUda^  but  having  extremdy  acute, 
firiends  of  the  English.  In  the  latter  war  they  took  a  decurved  bills  and  other  pecuharitieB ;  the  species  are 
very  important  put,  and  it  required  the  most  vigorous  numerous,  chiefly  of  the  genera  Doom  an&  CarM- 
operations  6n  the  part  of  the  United  States  forces,  led  qIcl  The  kttcris  specially  characteristic  of  the  West 
by  Gens.  Jackson.  Coffee,  Claiborne,  and  others,  to  India  Islands :  one  of  the  species  {C.  hahammM)  also 
put  down  the  Creeks.  The  Indians  made  a  stout  re-  occurs  in  Florida.  V.  l%e  tree-creepers  {Dmdroooiap- 
sistance,  but  were  everywhere  completely  overpowered.  tidcR)  are  a  large  and  varied  flunily,  of  numeroue  gen- 
Long  before  this  many  Alabamas  and  Coushattas,  with  era  and  spe(£s,  peculiar  to  South  America.  VL 
some  other  Muscogees,  had  removed  to  Texaa  and.  Others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  having  the  least 
Louisiana,  where  a  remnant  of  their  descendants  still  possible  affinity,  were  by  the  earlier  omithok^pi'ta 
exists.  In  1825  a  large  part  of  their  land,  including  classed  in  the  genus  Cer&ia,  and  called  creeper,  or  its 
most  of  what  they  retained  in  Georgia,  was  ceded,  equivalent  m  other  knguages.  The  name  has  thus 
Renewed  hostihties  with  the  Alabama  Creeks  led  to  qq  precision  in  meaning,  and  very  little  classificatory 
their  forcible  and  almost  complete  expatriation.  After  significance,  in  ornithology.  (m.  a) 
the  removal  of  the  Creeks  to  the  Inman  Territory  they  CREES.'or  Knistenxaux,  a  tribe  of  Amencan  lu- 
they  did  not  prosper  for  a  long  time.  They  for  some  dians,  of  the  Algonkin  fiimily,  who  occupy  a  very  ex- 
*  years  refuseaavilization.  schools,  and  Christianity,  and  tensive  districtm  Northern  Canada,  extending  fix>m 
rapidly  declined  in  numbers ;  and  even  now  they  do  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  a  north 
nejt  number  over  two-^irds  as  many  as  when  they  first  and  south  direction  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Lake  Ath- 
were  removed.  During  the  war  of  1 861-65  the  tribe  di-  abasca.  By  the  valley  of  the  Red  Kver  they  extend 
vided,  and  several  severe  battles  were  fought :  but  the  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Here  they  ccmie 
Confederate  party  gained  the  advantage  and  drove  the  into  contact  with  the  Sioux  (Dakotis)  and  Bladdeet, 
Unionists  out  of  the  country.  The  latter  took  refuge  with  whom  they  long  waged  war. 
in  Kansas,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Indian  Territory.  The  tribe  is  dfividS  into  several  bands,  in  aoeordanoe 
Since  the  war  the  Creeks  have  prospered.  Their  freed-  with  their  localities  and  modee  of  fife,  as  the  Plain 
men  have  been  adopted  bs  Creek  Indians,  and  their  (jreee,  the  «trongwood  Crees,  and  the  Swampy  Croes 
long  controversy  with  the  Semmoles  has  been  setded.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  ktter  named  being  the  kmeU 
This  controversy  arose  partly  by  the  mist^e  of  United  in  character  and  condition.  The  Crees  are  a  weU- 
States  agents  who  p  aced  some  of  the  Semmoles  on  built  and  athletic  race,  and  theu-  won  i  :  more  at- 
(>reek  land,  and  partly  fix)m  the  Indian  pbstmacy  and  tractive  in  appearance  than  Indian  w^  generally, 
suspicion,  which  would  permit  no  regular  survey  of  They  are  friendly  and  hospitable  in  ch»  r.  though 
the  ground.  There  are  m  the  Creek  nation  two  gome  writers  sp^  of  them  as  arrant  thic 
factions,  tiie  Chioote  party  and  the  Sands  party,  but  Like  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southerb  p.  *he 
there  are  at  pr^nt  no  real  grounds  for  party  differ-  Oees  formerly  trusted  for  sub  Doe  to  the  h 
ence.  Wie  tnbe  haa  a  governor  or  head  chief,  and  a  ^hich  visited  their  region  m  j  i  \f  . 
second  chief.  The  legiriature  nts  at  Okmulkee,  and  the  ahnost  complete  extir  >n  ua 
consists  of  a  house  of  kmgs  and  a  house  of  wamora.  pHved  them  of  their  prinuij  i 
there  are  one  supreme  and  five  district  courts.    The  to  turn  to  smaller  mbxp*^   i 
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dnned.    Agents  liaye  been  appointed  by  the  govern-  should  be  cremated.    By  a  oodicil  to  his  will  the  teth 

mint  to  teioh  them  the  art  of  agriculture^  to  which  tator  directed  that  his  body  should  be  handed  to  her 

lome  of  them  hegm.  to  display  an  inclination.     The  to  be  burned  in  accordance  with  instructions  contain^ 

authoritieB  of  the  JBritish  possessions  have  dealt  with  in  a  letter,  and  that  his  executors  should  nay  her  the 

their  L^iftD  tribes  in  a  very  different  method  from  the  expenses  incurred.    The  body  was  buried,  but  Miss 

United  States  and  have  respected  their  territorial  Williams  obtained  a  license  for  its  exhumation,  alleging 

daimSb    The  tndians,  in  return,  have  surrendered  all  her  desire  to  remove  it  to  another  cemetery.    She  then 

their  hnds  bat  certain  reservations,  retaining  the  priv-  removed  it  to  Italy,  where  the  cremation  took  place. 

ilege  of  hoDting  on  all  unoccupied  lands.    The  Crees  Mr.  Justice  Kay  dismissed  the  action  with  oosts.  ruling 

hmva  beea  considerably  redue^  in  numbers  in  recent  that  there  could  be  no  property  in  the  dead  boay  of  a 

yean,  efimoiaUy  by  small-pox,  and  are  now  estimated  human  being ;  that  a  man  could  not  dispose  by  will  of 

ai sometohurover  6000  souls.  his  remains ;  that  the  executors  were  primd  facie  re- 

CREMATION.    Since  1876  the  practice  of  crema-  sponsible  for  the  proper  interment  of  the  dead  body^ 

timmV  1 VT    ^^  ^  made  notable  progress,  and  the  aiid  after  death  had  a  right  to  its  custodv  and  posses- 

J^?*^*   movement  has  attained  what  for  a  lortg  sion;  apd  that  the  license  for  removal  nad  been  ob- 

M  (p.  666  ^^®  ^  come  must  be  regarded  as  its  final  tained  ille^ly.    The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that 

EdSnTed.)     ^tage,  in  whksh  the  legality  of  this  method  cremation  m  England  was  not  legal  according  to  the 

of  oispodng  of  the  dead  is  admitted  -  and  law  of  the  country.     Upon  this  decision  the  comment 

tbe  wrimiihiiang  ettect  of  Opposition  or  novelty  oeing  is  made  that  it  would  oe  tried  severely  in  the  case  of 

no  longer  felt,  the  extent  oi  its  practice  (nowhere  gen-  a  testator  favoring  earth-burial  whose  executors  were 

eraQ  is  determined  hy  local  concHtions  and  personal  cremationists.     It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Roman 

preferences.  Catholic  Church  lent  the  act  of  Miss  Williams  its 

In  1878  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  pur-  sanction  by  blessing  the  urn  containing  the  testator*8 

diaaed  an  acre  of  land  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  parish  ashes  at  the  second  burial 

of  Woking,  in  Surrey,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  ere-       On  the  8th  and  9th  of  Oct,  1882,  the  bodies  of  the 

Bialoiy  there  after  the  svstem  of  Prof  Gorini.    The  wife  of  Capt.  Hanham  and  of  his  mother.  Lady  Han- 

'[ver  is  aflat-bottomea  chamber,  open  at  each  end,  ham,  wife  of  the  lato  Sir  James  Hanham,  Bart,  of 

end  communicating  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Dean's  Court,  Dorset,  were  cremated  there.    These  la- 


Ihmaoe,  the  other  with  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  dies  died  in  1876  and  1877  respectively,  and  their  bodies 

Hie  fiumaee.  whi<^  discharges  its  heat  into  the  re-  were  burned  in  the  encasing  coffins  or  wood  and  lead. 

oeirer,  is  simciently  spacious  to  produce  the  necessary  Though  the  apparatus  was  most  simple,  the  coffins 

Itait  bv  means  of  wood-i^el  only,  and  the  chimney  is  being  placed  on  iron  nlates  and  fire-brick  above  the 

of  snffioient  sectional  area  to  remove  the  products  of  furnace,  a  chimney  22  rt  lugh  furnishing  the  draught) 

eombostion  from  the  receiver  as  well  as  tiie  iiimace,  the  process  was  successful  in  every  respect    The  t-une 

and  high  enough  to  permit  the  draught  to  keep  above  occupied  was  two  hours.     It  may  be  added  that  it  is 

the  caseAjpervading  the  receiver,  and  prevent  any  dis-  recorded  that  in  1769.  in  obedience  to  the  directions 

MBonofneat  or  smoke  through  the  apertures  around  given  in  her  wiU,  the  body  of  a  Mrs.  Pratt,  of  George 

uie  receiver  or  ciemation^hamber.   A  crating  is  placed  Street,  Hanover  Sauare,  was  *^  burned  to  ashes  in  the 

nftar  the  base  of  the  chimney,  on  which  a  fire  or  coke  new  burying-grouna  acUoining  Tyburn  TumpUce  ;'*  and 

is  kindled;  thus  the  products  of  animal  combustion  that  about  1844  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the 

which  isBOi),  stiU  highly  heated,  from  the  receiver,  are  city  of  Jjondon  was  obtained  for  the  cremation,  within 

snljeoted  to  a  higher  temperature  in  passing  through  the  city  of  London  gas-works,  of  the  dead  of  Bride- 

the  boming  coke,  and  such  organic  matter  as  may  have  well  Hospital.     In   1878  a  crematoiy  was  erected, 

resisted  or  escaped  die  first  combustion  is  destroyed  by  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  at  Wok- 

the  second  and  mixes  harmlessly  with  the  atmosphere,  ing.  in  Surrey,  and  here,  by  1889  forty  human  bodie 

Experiments  having  shown  that  cremation  was  possi-  had  been  consumed.     Cremation  having  been  declared 

Ue  by  this  eytstem  without  offence  to  any  sense,  the  legal  in  England,  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 

eomKal  of  the  society  waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary  is  likely  to  advance. 

(Maich  20, 1879),  but  were  informed  that,  as  the  regis-  Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  cremation  has  ad- 


I^aser,  Ushop  of  Manchester,  at  the  Social  Science  that  kingdom  twenty-two  organized  cremation  societies, 

Congress,  declared   that  cremation  was  '*a  subject  with  about  five  thousand  subscribing  members,  and  five 

wWSd.  would  have  to  be  seriously  considered  before  ''propagating  commissions."     Two  crematories  were 

long,ascemeteries  were  becoming  not  only  a  difficulty,  in  practical  operation  at  Milan,  and  three  others  at 

an  expense,  and  an  inconvenience^  but  an  actual  dan-  Jxxii,  Cremona,  and  Varese,  and  one  in  Rome.     Since 

Mr."    An  address,  numerously  si^ed,  was  brought  then  there  has  been  a  large  increase,  over  1000  bodies 

before  the       tash  Medical  Association  in  1880,  urgmg  having  been  cremated  by  1890,  while  crematories  have 

ipuvern  not  to  oppose  the  practice  of  crema-,  been  built  in  several  other  cities  than  those  named. 

and  01      jiending  it  to  the  public  until  some  bet-'  The  Gorini  furnace  has  been  the  most  favored.     No 

uTOO       iwi'  rapidly  resolvinjg  the  body  into  its  com-  serious  opposition  has  been  offered  to  the  practice 

k  «  B&oiud  be  devised.   .In  1882  the  gues-  by  the  Catholic  or  Protestant  clergy,  and  it  is  likely  to 

M  lon  was  brought  before  the  High  Court  grow  in  poj)ularity  on  account  of  its  economy  and 

«ie  case  of  Wuliams  vs.  Williams,  where  neater  decency  as  compared  with  inhumation  m  the 

her  brother^  executor  oi  Henry  Italian  cities.     Garibalai  left  an  autoCTaph  letter  ex- 

»a21,  expenses  incurred  in  canying  pressing  a  wish  that  his  remains  shoiud  be  burned  on 

i       tressed  desire  that  his  remains  the  island  of  Caprcra,  being  wrapped  in  hb  red  fikvi 
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and  laid  on  an  iron  couch  upon  a  pyre  of  aromatic  cremation.  In  Denmark!|^  Copenliageii  possesseB  k 
woods.  As  open-air  burning  is  illegal,  his  wishes  were  lar^e  and  powerful  society,  which  expects,  by  under- 
not  carried  out,  and  the  repugnance  he  expressed  during  taking  to  cremate  bodies  at  a  cost  of  92,  or  even  1^ 
his  lifetime  to  being  *'  roasted  in  an  oven  like  a  fowl  to  popularize  the  practice,  funerals  being  excessively 
has  confirmed  his  friends  in  their  reluctance  to  employ  expensive.  The  Dutch  Cremation  Society  is  lar^  and 
scientific  apparatus.  Germany  ranks  next  to  Italy  in  thoroughly  organized,  and  poss^ses  ample  fano^  but 
the  number  of  cremations  performed  and  the  attention  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  moomcation  of  the  burial  laws 
paid  to  the  general  subject.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1888  of  Holland  have  as  yet  proved  unavailing.  The  sub- 
559  bodies  had  been  burned  at  Gotha,  where  a  crema-  ject  of  cremation  has  also  been  disouasea  in  Belgium, 
tory  was  erected  in  December,  1878.  This  is  the  only  where  there  is  an  influential  society  with  itshead- 
crematory  in  Germany,  though  the  idea  has  met  quarters  at  Brussels.  In  Japan,  aocordinjg  to  Miss 
with  some  favor.  According  to  the  report  of  Consul  Isabella  Bird's  Unbeaten  Trades  in  Japan^  the  practice 
Wharton,  the  charge  for  cremation  is  $37.50.  The  of  burning  the  dead  has  grown  in  favor  most  rapidly 
bodies  are  placed  in  zinc  boxes  and  rolled  upon  trucks  since  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  pronounced  by 
into  the  ^'oven,'*  where  air  heated  to  1400^  Fahr.  is  the  government  out  of  deference  to  European  prc|Ju- 
employed.  Nine  hours  of  preliminary  preparation  are'  3ioes,  so  that  about  9000  bodies  are  cremated  annually, 
necessary,  and  two  hours  elapse  ere  the  ashes  are  col-  The  coffins  are  placed  upon  stone  trestles  above  piled 
Iccted,  the  average  weight  of  the  residuum  being  four  fagots,  tall  chimneye  furnishing  a  powerfiil  drauglit 
pounds  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  and  six  in  that  of  a  and  carrying  off  all  offensive  odor.  The  cost  of  ere 
man.  The  ashes  are  delivered  from  the  furnace,  which  mation  is  about  $1.  Simi>ler  processes  upon  a  much 
is  an  economical  modification  of  the  regenerative  sys-  larger  scale  were  adopted  in  1882  to  dispose  of  the 
ten^  of  Dr.  Siemens,  of  London  ;  they  are  perfectly  remains  of  those  who  nad  perished  in  the  epidemic  of 
white,  and  no  odor  is  perceptible.    Bodies  have  been  cholera. 

SMit  to  Gotha  from  different  parts  (ff  Germany,  from  Interest  in  the  cause  of  cremation  in  America  date* 
Kussia,  from  England,  and  even  from  America.  The  from  the  republication  in  New  York,  in  January,  1874, 
Catholic  clergy  have  refused  to  sanction  the  process,  of  Sir  Heniy  Thompson's  paper.  A  cremation  society 
but  no  objection  is  offered  by  Protestants  or  Hebrews,  was  then  planned  in  New  York,  but  it  was  never  fally 
Cremation  is  not  yet  legalized  in  Dresden,  though  sev-  organized  and  did  no  practical  work.  T%e  movement, 
eral  bodies  have  been  burned  there.  The  Borhn  Cro-  however,  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  Dr.  F.  Julius 
mation  Society  sends  the  remains  of  its  members  to  LeMoyne  of  Washington.  Pa. ,  who  constructed  at  his 
Gotha,  charging  a  small  monthly  fee,  like  a  ''funeral  own  expense  the  first,  and  the  most  employed,  ftimaoe 
club.'*  The  movement  has  made  much  progress  for  cremation  built  in  the  United  States.  The  furnace 
among  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do,  and  the  cost  of  was  of  brick  and  fircbriclc,  10  fet^t  long,  6  feet  wide, 
the  process  as  yet  prevents  it  from  becoming  popular,  and  6  feet  high,  enclosing  a  semi-cjrlinarical  retort  of 
In  tne  event  of  pestilence  or  war,  however,  it  is  likely  &re-clay,  the  lia  of  which  is  accessible  from  the  out- 
that  resort  will  be  had  to  cremation,  some  such  appa-  side  at  the  door  of  the  furnace.  Into  this  retort,  afler 
ratus  being  employed  as  the  Kiibom,  which  receives  it  has  been  properly  heated  frx>m  below,  the  body  is 
twelve  bodies  at  once,  and  can  dispose  of  more  than  thrust,  the  required  degree  of  heat  beinff  obtained  by 
200  in  twenty-four  hours.  ^  means  of  a  fan-blast,    *  d  the  ^ases  farmed  during 

Elsewhere  upon  the  Continent  the  cremation  move-  the  process  of  burning  .  jing  earned  off  by  a  chimney, 
ment  is  in  a  yet  earlier  stage.     France  has  a  society:  The  first  cremation  cond  cted  at  this  frimace  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Koechlin-Schwartz,  withj  Dec.  6,  1876,  when  the  body  of  Joseph  Henry  Louis 
some  400  members,  among  them  several  very  eminent  Charles,  Baron  de  Palm,  was  burned  in  acoordanoe 
men.    The  government,  however,  has  refused  to  sane-  with  the  provisions  of  his  will.    Tlie  body,  which  had 
tion  cremation,  though  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Re-  been  embalmed  just  after  death^  in  May,  1876,  when 
public  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  issued  a  permit  to  the  the  performance  of  the  funeral-ntes  by  the  New  York 
wife  of  Pierre  Fran9ois  Lach^ze,  the  chargi  d'affaires  Theosophical  Society  attracted  no  little  attention,  and 
at  Venice,  allowing  the  incineration  of  the  remains  was  thus  in  a  condition  particulariy  favorable  for  in- 
of  their  son.     Tli".fi  permit,  of  which  she  did  not  avail  cineration,  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet  saturated  with  alum. 
herself,  was  granted  upon  tne  ground  that  the  last  rites   and  the  process  of  cremation  was  practically  completed 
paid  to  the  dead  constituted  a  religious  act,  the  method   in  two  hours.    The  direct  ooert^  of  the  process  was 
of  performing  which  could  not  be  prescribed  by  the  $7.04,  forty  bushels  of  coke  being  employed  as  fuel 
authorities  without  violating  the  principle  of  freedom   Up  to  the  present  time  some  forty  bodies  have  been 
of  opinion.     Cremation  has  been  strongly  urged  in  cremated  in  the  LeMoyne  frimao^the  most  notable 
Paris,  in  view  of  the  crowded  condition  of  its  ceme-  incinerations  being  those  of  Mrs.  Benn  Pitman,  Feb. 
teries,  whose  inadequacy  to  the  needs  of  the  popula-  15,  1878;  of  Dr.  LeMoyne,  Oct  16, 1879;  and  of  Dr. 
tion  has  become  coiKspicuous.     In  March,  1882,  the  S.  D.  Gross,  May,  1884.     Soon  after  Dr.  LeMoyne's 
municipal  council  of  Paris,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  5,  de-  death  it  was  reported  that  the  crematory  was  to  be 
clared  in  favor  of  optional  ereniation  and  the  employ-  dismantled,  but  the  report  proved  untrue,  his  trustees 
ment  of  furnaces  to  dispose  of  the  debris  of  the  dis-  resolving,  though  he  had  left  no  directions  in  the 
secting-rooms,  and  in   1S87  a  crematory  furnace  was  matter  nor  any  fiind  for  keeping  up  the  Aunaoe,  to 
erected  at  P^re-la-Chaise,  which  was  first  used  Oct.  maintain  it  for  the  accommodation  of  believers  in 
22,1887.     Another  was  built  in  1 888.     Cremation  has  "fire-burial."     No  body  is  received  unless  it  is  shown 
been  legalized  in  at  least  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,   that  death  has  occurred  recently  and  firom  natural 
which  possesses  several  vigorous  societies,  notably  that  causes,  references  and  certificates  to  this  efhot  being 
ef  Zunch.    Though  in  Austria  the  government  has  demanded.     Notice  is  required  in  adTsnoe,  as  the 
treated  the  representations  of  the  advocates  of  incin-  heating  of  the  furnace  occupies  twenty-fimr  liowSb 
eration  jrith  official  neglect,  the  sanitary  authorities  The  process  of  cremation  takes  about  tWQ  honSi  \hA 
of  Buoa  Pesth  have  declared  in  favor  of  legalizing   from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  matt  be  dkrwidlt 
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ib|M»  mre  t&e  retort  is  soffidenUy  cool  to  permit  of  the  occasion,  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  incinerauoa 

the  removal  of  the  ashes.  ^  These  weigh  from  five  to  was  complete.    The  body,  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  was 

■evoi  poonds.    The  body  is  removed  from  the  coffin  laid  upon  an  iron  tray  and  pushed  into  the  furnace,  the 

hejfore  crematioii,  a  sheet  placed  beneath  it  facilitating  process  of  cremation  occupying  two  hours  and  a  half. 

the  operatioQ.    The  fee  charged  is  $45,  which  includes  In  November  of  the  same  year  Julius  Kirchcr,  of  New 

an  the  ezpenaes  from  the  time  the  corpse  is  received  York,  employed  one  of  the  ftiniaces  of  his  factory  in 

at  the  niboad  station  until  the  ashes,  in  a  sealed  metal  the  cremation  of  the  remains  of  his  son,  an  infant,  one 

receptacle,  are  delivered  to  the  friends.    The  cases  thus  week  old.    Tlie  body,  weighing  7  pounds,  was  reduced 

&r  recorded  are  too  few  in  number  to  warrant  the  stu-  to  2J  ounces  of  whiu;  aslies.    Since  then  various  other 

dent  of  the  salject  in  generalizing,  but  it  may  be  said  cremations  have  taken  place,  but  the  wliole  number  in 

that  of  the  persons  desiring  to  be  cremated  several  the  United  States  is  not  yet  lariie.     Of  recent  years 

were  Amencan-bom  and  several  women ;  indeed  this  the  prejudices  against  cremations  has  decreased,  and 

method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  seems  to  commend  there  has   been  a  considerable  increase  of  jnterest 

itaeif  partkmlarly  to  the  feminine  mind  as  obviating  in  the  subject  throughout  the  countiy^  and^  it  is  prob- 

the  loathsomeness  of  deoqmposition.     In  respect  of  able  that  the  presence  of  a  severe  epidemic  would  be 

religious  beUef  ^neralization  would  be  as  unsafe,  but  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  practice  where  it  is 

thelist  inclndes  impartially  members  of  different  rroi-  now  unknown.    The  opposition  on  sentimental  grounds 

estant  sects,  Free-thinkers,  a  Swedenborgian,  and  a  is  less  pronounced,  wliile  hygienic  arguments  in  its 

IJbend  Hebrew.    Besides  the  cremations  at  Wash-  favor  have  been  more  widely  accepted. 
uiffton,  there  should  be  enumerated  two  or  three  in- 

eberadons  of  Americans  dying   in  Germany,  who  The  recent  literature  of  cremation  is  comparative^^ 

desired  their  ashes  to  be  sent  home,  and  the  case  of  5,^?!il^'J*.^'H'X&    s^il/l  n^  FnJJund  a^SoIIt 

Mr.  C  FFunch  a  prominent  shipmng-m^^^^^^  SEl^r^c"^^^^^^ 

New  York,  who.  du^dag  the  pubhoity  attaching   to  The  I>UjH>ml  of  the  Dead  (New  York,  Bermingham  &  Co., 
the  VrooeSS  in  the  United  States,  ordered  m  his  will  igsi);    and    Mr.   J.   E.  Williams*   Cremation   (Pitteburg, 
that  nis  remains  should  be  taken  to  Milan  and  burned,  1883),  should  be  mentioned  among  American  publications; 
und  the  ashes  subsequently  interred  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  papers  which  Mr.  John  Storer  Cobb,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
In  1884  the  trustees  of  the  Le  Moyne  cremator>'  re-  Siegfried,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Purdy,  of  Chicago,  and 
«jTrf  to  confine  its  «»e.  to  ««dents  of  Washington  -tX'^ri:5ic':nuir;^!"aX?^^^^^^ 
wmjtyi  i»- 1  "i^^V*^?,  '^  ^  situat^.                        T    T^  and  scientific  societies  merit  collection  and  preservation  in  a 
The  New  York   Cremation    bociety  (Kev.  J.   P.  ^ore  permanent  form.    Dr.  Purdy  in  particular  has  dealt 
Pftngl<^«g,  Brooklyn  ^avy-yard,  president),  which  was  with  the  economical  aspects  of  cremation  in  a  novel  and 
inooiporsted  in  March,  1881,  and  now  contains  about  effective  mannor.                                              (g.  t.  l.) 
150  membBTB,  may  be  called  the  most  effective  organi-  CRESSON  SPRINGS,  a  health-resort  in  Cambria 
ntkm  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  though  from  time  to  co..  Pa.,  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  15  miles  S. 
time  the  movement  has  provoked  the  formation  of  W.  of  Altoona,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Ebensburg 
atfodadons  in  other  cities — notably  in  St.  Louis  and  and  Cresson  branch  railroad.     It  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
Indianapolis,   and   in  various  smaller  places.^   Ore-  Alleghanies,  2200  feet  above  tide. _ The  hotel  accom- 
matoriee  now  exist  near 
States.    The  members  of 
iostrnmental  in  the  formation 
Cremation  Company,  with  the  object  of  erectinc;  in  ferruginous,  the  second  strongly ^  and  tKc  third  slightly 
the  Tuanity  of  riew  York  a  crematory  and  coliini-  so.     The  water  of  the  alum  spring  is  recommended  as 
barium  of  the  most  approved  modern  pattern.     The  a  tonic,  and  that  of  the  magnesia  si>ring  as  an  aperient - 
boOding  and  apparatus  were  erected  by  the  New  York  while  the  iron  spring  is  useful  in  certain  diseasea 
Society  in  1884.  conditions  of  the  kidneys  and  the  mucous  surfaces  gen- 
It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  portable  crenia-  erally.     A  fourth  spring  is  exceptionally  pure,  and  is 
tones,  npon  the  system  devised  by  jNI.  Jjouis  Creteur,  employed  in  nephritic  and  rheumatic  cases,  as  well  as 
of  Brussels,  were  included  in  the  outfit  for  the  con-  for  chronic  diseases  of  malarial  origin. 
stmction  of  Panama  Canal,bufc  do  not  appear  to  have  CllKSTLINE,  an  incori)orated  village  of  Crawford 
used.     In  1882  the  principal  of  M.  de  Lesseps*8  com-  co.,  Ohio,  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort 
pany  recommended  the  erection  of  poniianent  ere-  Wavno,  and  Chicago  Railroad  with  the  Cleveland,  Co- 
mitoiy  nima6es   along  the  Une  of  Ihe  canaL      A  lumLus,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  60  miles 
crematory  has  been  erected  in  connection  with  the  west  of  Columbus.     It  ]i:is  6  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
UmTersity  of  PennsylTania  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  )iewspa))ers,  7  churches,  and  2  schools  with  ^ood  buila- 
bodies  from  the  dissecting-room  are  burned :  provision  ings.  Its  busine.ss  and  most  important  industries  are  con- 
bas  been  made  for  a  similar  furnace  in  the  newest  of  nt^'tod  with  the  railroads,  which  have  large  shops  here. 
the  London  hospitals.              ^  There  are  also  two  flour-mills,  a  saw -mill,  and  manufae- 
In  his  pamphlet  on  cremation  Dr.  Le  Moyne  men-  tares  of  furniture,  wagons^  carriages,  etc.     Crestline 
tkms  two  instances  of  incineration  in  America  during  was  settled  in  1852,  and  incorporated  in  1858.     Its 
the  last  centorjr.     The  body  of  Henry  Laurens,  lor  property  is  valued  at  $1,000,000;  its  public  debt  is 
some  time  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  1^55, 0(X).    It  has  a  park  and  good  water-works.    Popu- 
fauned  soon  after  his  death  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  Dec.  lation,  about  3100. 

"    1792,  and  that  of  Henry  Berry  (or  Barr>0,  of  CRESTON,  a  city  of  Iowa,  in  Union  county,  is  on 

ity.  in  the  same  State,  July  18^  1786.    The  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad,  190 

upon  which  Shelley's  inih>s  W.  of  Burlintrton.     From  this  place  a  branch 
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lir,  such  as  that  upon  which  Shelley's  inih>s  W.  of  Burlington.     From  this  place 

M  I  uu  was  I  d  to  m  these  cases.     In  road  runs  south  to  ht.  Joseph  and  Kansas  Cit^,  and 

J,       ^„,;.  Hi  J)r.  Charles  F.  Winslow  another  north  to  Sioux  City.     The  roundhouse  and 

^  "^Sly,  in  a  ftimace  built  for  ina(.*hine-sho])s  of  this  road  are  also  here,  and  extensive 
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Btock -yards.    The  city  is  lighted  with  gas.  has  a  tele-  incest,  bigamy,  ibmicatioii,  dronkennefls,  and  violatiiig 

phone  exchange,  water-worjcs,  and  a  fire  department  the  grave.     (6;  Against  pubtic  police  and  eoommiy,  as 

It  has  3  banks,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  6  common  nuisances,  idleness,  vagrancy,  ftnd^  begsaiy. 

churches,  and  good  schools.     It  has  also  2  Hour-mills.  (7)  Against  pubho  policy,  as  gambling  and  ille^  lot- 

3  grain-elevators,  and  other  industries.     It  was  laid  teries.     (8)  Against  the  private   property  of  indi- 

out  in  18C9  and  incorporated  in  1871.     Population,  viduals,  as  burglary,  arson,  robbery,  forgery,  larceny, 

7119.  receiving  stolen  ^oods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 

I    CRIMINAL  LAW.    Crime  is  an  act  committed  or  stolen,  and  malicious  mischief.    (9)  Against  individ- 

'                  omitted,  in  violation  of  public  law,  either  uals,  as  homicide,  mayhem,  rape,  poisoning  with  in- 

en^  A        forbidding  or  commanding  it,  and  criminal  tent  to  murder,  abortion,  assault  and  battery,  kidnuH 

Id  %  687    law  is  that  special  form  of  pr^ure  which  pmg,  false  imprisonment,  abduction,  and  coWiin^ 

Edinred.)    ^^s  exclusive^  jurisdiction  over  such  of-  The  penalties  attached  to  the  conviction  of  any  person 

fences.     Criminal  law  provides  for  the  trial  or  persons  are  regulated  and  prescribed  by  tlie  various 

of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,   defines  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  are  generally  in 

crimes,  and  prescnbes  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  nature  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  bouL  inflictioo 

conviction.  It  inflicts  punishment  upon  the  body  of  the  of  which  \a  usually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court 

guilty,  whilst  civil  law  punishes  the  offender  by  the  The  power  of  pardoning  a  criminal,  in  most  of  the 

means  of  damages  commensurate  with  the  injury  done.  States,  is  vested  in  the  executive  or  governor,  at  whose 

The  criminal  codes  both  ^rade  and  classi^  crimea  discretion  a  person  may  be  released  fiom  his  sentence 
The  grades  are  felony  and  misdemeanor.  Felon v  con-  and  restored  to  liberty  and  dtisenship:  in  other  States 
sists  of  treason,  murder,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  the  power  is  vested  in  the  Criminal  Court;  bi^  in 
rape,  sodomv,  mayhem,  and  laroenv.  Misdemeanor  Pennsylvania  the  power  is  vested  l^  the  Constitution 
comprises  all  offences,  lower  than  felonies,  which  may  of  1874  in  a  Board  of  Paxdons,  omiposed  of  the  lieu- 
be  subjects  of  indictment  Misdemeanor  is  divided  tenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwadth,  and 
into  two  classes,  mala  in  se  and  mala  prohibifa.  Mala  Attomey-G«neral  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Aflnun, 
m  «e  (' ^ evils  in  themselves ' ')  are  such  as  mischievously  upon  whose  &vorable  reoommendi^on  in  writing  alone 
affect  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly  out-  can  the  Governor  issue  a  pardon,  as  is  also  Uie  custom 
rage  decency,  disturb  the  public  order,  are  injurious  to  or  law  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Li  the  several 
public  morals,  or  are  a  breach  of  omdal  dut^,  when  States  the  doctrine  of  the  English  common  law  is  in- 
done  corruptly.  Mala  prohibtta  ( *  *  evils  forbidden ' ' )  corporated  in  the  statute  laws,  as  to  t^e  dasmfication  of 
are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  consists  in  the  commission  the  crime  and  its  effects,  but  the  punishment  has  beod 
or  omission  of  any  act  ei^joined  or  forbidden  by  statute,  made  a  matter  of  spedal  statutory  enactment  (f.  h.) 
though  by  such  statute  such  omissions  or  commissions  CRISIS,  CoMMEaGiAL.  Commercial  crises  are 
are  not  made  the  sublect  of  indictment ;  secondly,  serious  troubles  in^  a  ^yst^m  of  ^change  based  on 
those  which  consist  of  tne  omission  or  commission  or  credit  During  periods  or  in  countries  where  credit  is 
any  act  which  by  itself  is  made  specially  indictable.  not  employed,  commercial  crises  are  unknown ;  they 

Proceedings  under  the  criminsd  law  are  commenced  have  become  frequent  and  serious  in  thepresent  cen- 

by  indictment,  or  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  tury,  and  have  occurred  most  often  in  loij^uid,  the 

persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  presented  to  and  United  States,  and  in  the  north-west  of  the  JBuropeaa 

preferred  upon  oath  or  affirmation  by  a  grand-jurv  le-  continent ;  that  is  to  say,  in  those  lands  where  credit 

gaily  convoked.    To  render  an  indictment  valid  there  has  to  a  great  extent  taken  the  place  of  metallic 

are  certain  essentials  and  requisites,  viz.,  the  indict-  money. 

ment  must  bepresented  to  some  court  havinff  jurisdic-  Crises  are  sometimes  acute,  as  those  of  1847  and 
tion  of  the  oflence.  It  must  be  found  by  the  grand-  1857,  but  not  prolonged ;  sometimes  they  are  persist- 
iury  of  the  proper  county.  It  must  be  found  a  true  ent,  as  in  1873-1879.  If  we  may  compare  these  dis- 
bill,  and  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  grand-iury.  It  eases  in  currency  to  those  of  the  body,  we  might  my 
must  be  framed  with  sufficient  certainty-^that  is,  it  that  the  firat  are  of  an  inflammatory  character,  while 
must  contain  a  certain  description  of  the  crime  or  mis-  the  second  resemble  an  ansemia.  There  are  three 
demeanor  of  which  the  defendant  is  charged,  and  a  sorts  of  crises:  1.  Commercial  and  monetai^r crises. 
(Statement  of  the  facts  by  which  it  is  constituted,  so  as  2.  Industrial  crises.  3.  Stock^exchange  crises  ot* 
to  identify  the  accusation ;  it  must  be  in  the  English  Kmchs.  Although  possessing  mua  common  feat- 
language,  and  be  certain  as  to  the  name  of  the  defend-  ures^  they  differ  sufficiently  to  bear  beiiig  separately 
ant  charged  with  the  crime,  for  a  misnomer  is  fatal  to  studied. 

the  indictment     So  jealous  is  the  law  of  the  liberty  I.  Commsroial  AND  MoNKTART  CmSBB.— ^2^r 

of  a  citizen  that  unless  the  above  requisites  are  strictly  Character. — Since  the  regular  recurrence  of  crifles  it 

E implied  with,  no  man  can  be  put  m  jeopardy  of  his  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  three  periods  in  their 
fe  or  libcrtv.  development :  the  period  of  prepuration,  the  period 
Criminal  law  has  peculiar  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  expansion  or  |^  inflation,**  and  tnat  of  contraction  or 
^ver  the  following  offences :  (1)  Offences  against  re-  revulsion.  During  the  pcariod  of  preparation  industry 
ligion,  as  blasphemy  and  disturbing  public  worship,  is  active,  commerce  healthy,  and  the  production  of 
{2)  Offences  against  the  State,  as  treason  and  misprision  wealth  aoundant  and  regular.  New  caintal  is  formed 
of^  treason,  counterfeiting  or  impairing  the  current  coin.  >from  savings.  This  is  employed^  in  the  cultivatioD  of 
(3)  Against  public  justice,  bribery,  perjury,  prison-  fresh  soil,  in  opening  up  new  territory  or  mines,  in  fur- 
breaking,  rescue,  barratry,  maintenance,  champerty,  nishing  industry  witn  more  higUypNorfected  maehinery, 
extortion,  suppressing  evidence,  neglect  or  misconduct  or  establishing  furth^  means  of^  amimunication  be- 
of  officers,  obstructing  legal  process,  and  embracer}',  tween  towns  or  countries  by  railways  and  steamboats, 

S4)  Against  public  peace  ana  trade,  as  challenges  to  or,  again,  in  building  houses  in  towns  or  Tillages, 

[ght  a  duel,  riots,  affrays,  and  libels.     (5)  Against  Econmnic  progress  is  thus  calmly  and  evenly  aocom- 

chastity,  decency,  and  monuity,  as  sodomy,  adulter>%  r^lis^  3d ;  nevertheless,  in  those  lands  where  fldenoe. 
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fendering  work  prodncdTe,  rapidly  multiplies  wealth,  based  on  a  very  fickle  sentiment,  confidence^  Specula* 
the  latter  does  not  at  onoe  find  remunerative  employ-  tors  who  purchase  shares;  tradesmen  bujring  goods, 
meot  It  aooomulates  in  banks  as  deposits,  or  is  oi-  manufacturers  purchasing  raw  materials  or  increasing 
fisred  on  the  mone^r-market  seeking  good  investments,  their  factories,  operate  not  only  with  the  cash  they 
Tbita  sapply  of  capital  is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  und  have  at  their  disposal  but  with  capital  borrowed  from 
the  nte  m  discount  falls.  When  money  is  to  be  ob-  banks.  Further  still,  they  buy,  promising  to  pay.  and 
tiwed  cheaply,  agreatinany  enterprises  become  possible  thejr  count  on  the  profits  they  will  make  on  the  sale  of 
which  were  not  so  previouSy.  If  by  paying  an  annual  their  purchases  to  be  able  to  do  this.  They  obtain 
interest  of  2  or  3  per  pent  the  use  of  a  capital  of  $100  credit  because  they  are  trusted,  and  it  may  be  that  the;y 
nay  be  obtained,  any  investment  bringing  in  4  or  5  per  are  in  point  of  fact  generally  solvent  Only  by  this 
oei^  is  a  temptation  to  enterprising  characters.  Cap-  promise  they  involve  capital  which  cannot  be,  properly 
ftal  oalls^  fertn  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  latter  speaJdnc:,  employed  as  a  means  of  purchase,  houses, 
mofes  with  greater  or  less^  activity,  at  times  even  be-  lands,  factories,  which  represent  a  value  8ut>erior  to 
eoming  feverish.  ^  The  period  of  expansion  then  com-  the  engagements  they  have  entered  upon,  but  which 
liiCToe&  There  is  generaUy  one  sort  of  enterprise  could  not  De  immediately  realized  upon  on  tne  bills  fall- 
wfaieh  is  kwked  upon  as  the  most  advantageous  and  ing  due.  So  long  as  confidence  lasts  and  promises  can  be 
wilioihabBoHbs  public  attention ;  for  example,  the  col-  renewed,  the  accelerated  economic  movement  continues. 
flnintion  of  the  Mississippi,  as  in  the  time  of  Law,  Nevertheless  there  is  great  want  of  proportion  be- 
in  France:  the  mines  and  exports  of  goods  to  the  then  twccn  the  engagements  undertaken  and  the  means  at 
leeently  Unerated  Spanish  colonies,  as  in  England  in   hand  to  meet  them. 

]ttK>-1825 ;  or  the  railway  mania,  commencing  m  Eng-       The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  principal  shares  cannot 
kodanuiAmcgrica  in  1843-1847,  and  again  in  1857.         last  indefinitely.    There  comes  a  moment  when  the 
ThepubHciBpersuaded  that  these  undertakings  will   public  begin  to  reflect  and  men  ask  themselves,/*  Is 
hring  m  immense  profits,  and  the  shares  representing  what  I  am  buying  worth  the  price  I  pay  for  it?" 
them  are  sought  for.    These  shares,  of  course,  rise  in  This  reflection  is  the  key-note  of  a  series  of  difiiculties 
the  market,  and  those  possessing  them  make  money,    and  disasters.     Often  an  unfortunate  event,  a  bad  har- 
Aa  the  rise  continnes,  it  is  concluded  that  it  suffices  to  vest,  for  instance,  is  the  »gnal  for  the  return  move- 
pnrohaae  to  obtain  part  of  the  profits.    All  spare  capi-  ment ;  sometimes  a  simple  cnanj^e  in  the  ordinaiy  as- 
tal  is  invested  in  the  enterprise  which  ei\joys  such  gen-   pect  of  commercial  aflairs  suffices.^   So^  long  as  the 
cnl  &vor.    The  more  abundant  the  capital,  the  greater  rise  is  believed  in.  without  any  limit  bein|^  fixed,  the 
the  rise.    Who  would  not  buy  to-day  with  the  assur-  intrinsic  value  of  tne  shares  does  not  »gni^ :  no  one 
iDoe  that  he  can  sell  to-morrow  with  profit  ?    Why  not  reflects  on  it ;  all  are  persuaded  they  will  sell  with  profit 
thus  enrk^  one's  self  without  tjX)uble,  calculation,  or  But  as  soon  as  a  doubt  arises  and  hesitation  becomes 
ride?     I^e   (nrde   of  buyers  increases  ceaselessly:   manifest,  every  one  seeks  shelter.    The  number  of 
■ometimes,  as  in  the  days  of  Law,  it  embraces  all   sellers  exceeds  the  buyers  and  the  shares  begin  to  fall 
rlamrn  of  the  population.    In  such  a  case  speculation   Some  few  efforts  are  made  to  stop  them  at  the  onset, 
beoomea^  an  absolute  infatuation.    The  shares  rise  to   but  they  are  ineffectual,  confidence  is  lacking,  and  soon 
fiiaeiy  prices.    But  the  result  produced  does  not  stop  the  shareholders  insist  on  realizing  at  any  price.    The 
ttere.    Hiose  who  have  realized  profits  place  their   fall  then  becomes  more  rapid  than  was  the  nse.    Some- 
■NDB  daewhere  \^  they  invest  in  other  values  which,  in  times  it  is  even  a  sudden  collapse.     No  one  will  buy 
their  torn,  rise  m  the  market    Othersprefer  at  once  because  there  is  no  foreseeing  how  low  the  value  may 
to  eofoj  their  newly  acquired  wealth.     Tney  order  fine  fall     I  purchase  to-day,  and  find  to-morrow  that  what 
fanutme,  elegant  clothing,  and  commence  spending   I  bought  is  worth  less  than  the  price  I  gave  for  it 
k?iflhlT.  ^  (}oods  in  general,  being  more  sought  after,    Nevertheless,  those  who  have  entered  upon  engage- 
lise  in  price.    Tradesmen  and  importers  make  money,   ments  must  nilfil  them,  and  they  sell  for  the  price  they 
ud,  in  their  turn,  spend  more  treelv.     Fresh  enter-  can  obtain.      Then  commence  bankruptcies.     Those 
pmBB  being  started  on  all  sides,  products  of  all  kinds  begin  with  those  houses  the  most  deeply  involved  in 
ne  needed  to   advance  ^  them ;    machinery,  vessels,   speculation,  or  where  the  state  of  affairs  was  previously 
iragona,  rails,  tools,  all  rise  in  j)rice,  and  the  manu-  more  or  less  compromised.     But  soon  more  stable 
fiMStaien  reafiie  largje  profits.    In  order  to  execute  the  firms  are  threatened  or  even  forced  to  suspend  their 
OfdeiB  whidi  pour  in  from  all  sides,  more  workmen   payments,  because  their  cr<^tors  are  unable  to  pay 
mnit  be  employed  L^his  demand  for  extra  hands  raises  them.    Tne  commercial  world  of  the  present  day  forms 
the  rate  of  wages.  Workmen,  better  paid,  spend  more,    a  huge  chain ;  if  one  of  the  links  be  snapped  or  broken 
md   colonial   produce,  groceries,  ^and  manufactured   the  entire  chain  feels  something  of  the  shock. 
goods  rise  also  in  price,  and  thoso  who  manufacture       Credit  was  the  means  of  exchange  and  payment  em- 
or  sell  them  make  money  and  consequently  spend  more    ployed  by  all,  but,  in  these  moments  of  crisis,  distrust 
kvishly.     In  short,  a  general  inflation  in  prices,  a  gen-    is  spread  abroad  and  rightly  so,  for  there  is  no  know- 
end  growth  in  profit  takes  place ;  economic  activity  l)o-    ing  who  will  hold  out  against  the  tempest     The 
comes  overstramed.    The  employment  of  crc^dit  favors   bounds  of  credit  become  far  more  limited  and  it  is 
to  a  ooDidderable  degree  this  expansion  ^jjd  over-ex-    even  refiised  entirely. 

dtemenL  Mow  is  bought  and  at  higher  prices.  Ex-  Before  the  crisis  promises  were  in  excess  of  the 
dbanges  being  more  numerous  and  the  articles  ex-  available  means  of  payment  The  latter  are  now 
chanced  of  greater  value,  there  must  be  mgre  means  wholly  inadequate,  a  portion  having  altogether  ceased 
fcrdreoting  them.  ,    ^        to  exist.     Bank  deposits  are  withdrawn,  bills  of  ex- 

Wheo  metallic  money  is  very  plentifnl,  a  similar  change  refiised,  and  thus  not  only  are  money  and  bank- 
effect  is  prodoced  j  but  since  in  this  case  the  edifice  is  notes  hoarded  to  meet  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
fimnded  on  a  sohd  basis,  that  is  to  say,  on  real  mer-  time  being,  but  many  credit  instruments  serving  as 
rfiMi^B«gt^  there  is  no  danger  of  its  falling.  The  u^  of  circulating  mediums  are  not  renewed.  It  is  easy  to 
credit  ia«  on  the  contrary,  most  dangerous,  for  it  is    conceive  wli^i  must  be  the  result  of  such  an  aocumu- 
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lation  of  ciroomstanoea    Every  one  wishes  to  selLno  which  is,  aooording  to  ancient  philosophers,  the  rhyth- 

one  to  buy ;  every  one  to  borrow,  no  one  to  lend.     The  mical  law  of  the  universe ;  but  the  (^oennial  jyde  of 

means  for  effecting  exchanges  ought  to  be  increased,  crises  is  far  from  being  an  acknowledged  fact     £con- 

They  are  diminishing^  and  even  metallic  money  is  omic  disturbances  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 

withheld  from  circulation.     The  demand  for  capital  is  only  by  making  some  among  them  stand  out  in  bola 

pressing,  even  violent;  men  will  have  money  at  any  relief  that  the  decennial  period  can  be  fixed  upon, 

cost :  they  mtist  have  it  to  fulfil  their  engagements  and  According  to  some  authors  there  were  crises  in  all  the 

escape  failure.     Regulating  banks,  for  the  protection  following  years:  1793,  1795,  1797.  1810,  1811,  1816, 

of  their  reserve,  suddenly  raise  the  rate  or  discount  1825,  1832.  1837,  1839,  1840«  in  the  spring  of  1847 

from  4  or  5  to  9  or  10  per  cent ;    20  or  30,  and  and  the  autumns  of  1857, 1864,  and  18fi6.    Cibisoele- 

sometimes,  on  specially  dark  days,  40  or  50  per  cent  is  brated  speech  on  the  Currency  bUl,  Sir  Robert  Peel 

asked  by  private  bankers.     The  panic  now  reaches  its  mentions  three  ^reat  monetary  crises  as  having  taken 

height     Failures  and  suspensions  of  business  maybe  place,  viz.:  one  m  1825,  another  in  1832,  and  a  third 

counted  by  hundreds  ana  thousands.     Economic  life  m  1837-39.     Mr.  Tooke,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 

is  at  a  standstill  because  exchange,  the  principal  wheel  ignores  those  of  1832  and  1839,  and  even  as  re- 

of  the  whole  machinenr,  Is  stoi)p^.  gards  the  years  1836  and  1837  he  maintains  that  the 

This  sharp  period  of'^the  crisis  is  not  of  long  dura-  inoney-market  difficulties  at  that  time  were  not  suffi- 

tion.    By-ana-by  the  panic  ceases.     Capital,  attracted  ciently  serious  to  be  designated  as ' '  commercial  crises. ' ' 

bytheextremecheapnessofaJl  securities  and  of  goods  in  The  notion  of  a  perio<ucal}  or  I  may  say  fatal,  return 

general,  reappears  on  the  market    Buyers  also  offer,  of  crises  is  contradicted  by  an  attentive  study  of  these 

and  thus,  little  bv  little,  prices  rise.    Demands  for  ad-  phenomena,  for  thev  are  brought  about  each  time  by 

vances  lessen  and.  banks  are  thus  enabled  to  lower  their  wholly  different  and  purely  accidental  circamstances. 

rate  of  discount     At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  Only  as  Mr.  Cliffe  L^e  observes  in  some  letters  to 

economic  life  has  resumed  its  normal  aspect     But  in-  the  Economist  (19th  and  20th  November,   1864)    if 

dustry,  which  has   been   severely  attacked,  suffers  this  idea  were  to  take  root  in  the  business  wond  it 

longer.      Workmen  have  been  discharged  and  the  might  be  productive  of  most  unfortunate  results  and 

wa^es  of  those  kept  in  employment  reduced.     The  thus  realize  the  predictions  of  the  pyde  theorists ;  for  a 

msgority  of  trades  suffer  indirectly ;  there  comes  a  re-  belief  in  a  decennial  crisis  would  tend  to  produce  one  at 

action.    It  takes  some  time  for  this  depr^sed  state  of  the  appointed  time  as  a  result  of  the  raise  alann,  or 

affairs  to  right  itself    This  is  the  period  of  recovery,  would  induce  one  at  another  moment  from  over-oonfi- 

Two  or  three  years  of  peaceftd  c^m  and  prosperitv  dence  in  the  non-existence  of  danger.  I 

follow,  during  which  time  the  elements  of  a  fresh       Theory  and  Causes  of  Oii«.— Mr.  Madeod,  in  hisi 

crisis  accumulate.  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  under  ^^  Commercial 

Periodicity  of  Crises. — ^The  almost  re^ar  return  of  Crises,"  explains  their  causes  as  follows :  | 
crises  at  an  interval  of  about  ten  years  has  led  to  their  ^'' First,  A  long-continued  very  low  rate  of  interest.' 
recurrence  being  attributed  to  a  sort  of  law  similar  to  Persons  in  such  times  who  have  nothing  but  the  inter- 
that  which  governs  cosmic  phenomena.  A  well-known  est  of  small  capitals  to  live  on  are  so  strained  in  theiij 
English  economist,  Stanley  Jevons,  endeavored  to  as-  means  that  thev  look  out  for  more  profitable  invest-j 
sociate  the  advent  of  crises  with  that  of  the  spots  ments.  At  such  times  wild  speculators  are  sure  to 
which  have  been  remarked  on  the  sun.  Mr.  Jevons  abound  to  take  advantage  or  the  credulous.  One 
pretends  that  the  crises  are  induced  by  bad  harvests,  and  scheme  breeds  another,  and  a  speculative  fever  seizes 
that  bad  harvests  are  caused  by  certain  periodical  modi-  upon  the  pubHc  like  a  mania.  Multitudes  of  schemes 
fications  of  the  solar  photosphere.  All  the  physical  are  set  anoat  for  no  other  purpose  than  gambling  in 
phenomena  observed  on  our  planet  depend  in  so  great  the  shares.  Numbers  of  persons  then  rush  to  buy  the 
a  degree  on  the  action  of  the  sun,  that  economic  shares  merely  for  the  sake  of  selling  them  again, 
events  might  also  be  subject  to  the  same  influence ;  knowing  full  well  that  a  crash  must  come,  but  hoping 
only  crises  are  not  always  due  to  bad  harvests.  The  to  make  a  luckv  hit  during  the  fever.  Then,  at  last, 
link  to  connect  them  with  the  spots  visible  on  the  sun  either  when  calls  come,  supposing  them  ever  to  get  to 
is  therefore  wanting.           ^  that  stage,  or  when  the  cirole  of  dupes  is  found  to  be 

The  periodicity  of  crises  is  very  simply  explained  by  exhaustSl.  prices  begin  to  waver  and  every  one  rushes 

the  sencs  of  facts  we  have  already  analyzed.     It  takes  to  sell,  and  of  course  things  fidl  as  rapidly  as  they  rose, 

several  years  of  prosperity  for  the  elements  of  a  crisis  and  then  comes  the  crash. 

to  be  formed.    Then  the  period  of  expansion  occupies       ^^ Secondly.  When  some  new,  large  market  is  opened 

also  two  or  three  years.     Add  a  similar  time  for  the  at  home  or  abroad,  in  which  extniordinaiy  sains  are 

period  of  embarrassment  and  recovery  and  we  reach  a  realized  by  the  first  adventurers,  numbers  then  rush 

total  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  space  which  has  in  and  over-production  takes  pkoe,  and  the  herd  of 

elapsed  between  the  crises  which  have  taken  place  dur-  adventurers  is  ruined. 

ing  the  last  century.     The  following  are  the  <iates  of       ''Thirdly.  A  great  and  general  failure  of  some  great 

the  commercial  crises  really  worthy  oi  the  name  :  1763,  crop  necessary  for  subsistence.     The  enormous^  in- 

1783,  1793,  and  1797,  1825,  1837-1838,  1847,  1857,  creased  price  deranges  the  demand  for  other  things; 

1864-1866.  the  sudden  rise  of  price  tempts  great  speculation,  sure 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  these  dates  refer  to  crises  to  be  followed  by  enormous  disasters, 
that  have  occurred  in  England.     Other  countries,  as       ''Fourthly.   A  great  derangement  of  the  ordinaiy 

for  instance  the  United  States  and  France,  were  seri-  course  of  trade  from  some  great  general  cause,  such  as 

ously  affected  by  only  one,  that  of  1857.     It  would  be  the  sudden  commencement  or  the  sudden  termination 

rather  singular  if  the  spots  on  the  sun  affected  Eng-  of  a  war.    The  sudden  cessation  of  denumd  for  some 

land  aloneT  articles  deranges  the  calculations  of  the  pioduoers  of 

Men  are  disposed  to  find  in  events  those  corsi  and  them,  and  the  sudden  .demand  for  large  quantities  of 

^ricorti  of  whicn  Vico  speaks;  this  flux  and  reflux  others  raises  their  price  suddenly,  au  giyes  rise  to 
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immeiiie  qMCulatipns  in  thein^  wfiicli  are  sure  to  be  we  have  already  seen  when  studying  the  characteristics 

oferdone  and  end  in  general  nun.  of  crises,  during  the  period  of  expansion  shares  for 

*'&»h  of  theee  oaoses  separateljr,  if  on  a  su£Scient  many  undertakings  arc  issued^uid  suDscribcd  for,  ready- 

WBtitL  may  produce  a  commercial  crisis :  but,  as  several  monejr  pajrmcnts  not  being  exacted  *  for,  as  a  rule,  only 

rf  toem  mar  happen  together,  it  will,  of  course,  be  a  portion  of  the  capital  is  considered  requisite  when  an 

piopoirtioiiabtf  intensified.  '  enterprise  is  started.     Shares  and  goods  are  purchased 

In  my  opimon,  Mr.  Madeod  enumerates  the  princi-  at  high  prices,  and  for  credit,  in  the  hope  oi  realizing 
pal  reaaooB  for  crises,  but  does  not  indicate  how  they  a  profit  later  on  their  sale.  When  these  term  pur- 
are  prepared.  I  consider  that,  for  a  true  commercial  chases  become  feverish,  and  the  general  infatuation 
and  monetaiy  crisis  to  break  out,  the  three  following  induces  an  immoderate  rise  in  values,  the  elements  of 
Muses  are  necessary :  a  crisb  may  be  said  to  exist  on  the  market    This 

1.  The  general  use  of  credit  as  a  means  of  exchange,  bursts^  forth  on  the  production  of  the  third  cause. 

2.  The  existence  of  an  excessive  number  of  long-  Thirdly.  The  third  cause  is  any  event,  either  favor- 
term  engagements.  able  or  the  reverse,  which  induces  an  important  change 

3.  A  oontraction  of  the  metallic  basis  of  credit  in  the  market  and  leads  to  an  absorption  of  cash  either 
thioogh  the  absorption  of  money  in  interior  channel  through  the  ordinaiy  channels  of  circulation  or  through 
of  cireolalion,  or  its  being  exported  to  foreign  lands  being  exported  abroad.  The  two  crises  of  1763  and 
uiderthe  influence  of  an  opposite  balance.  1783  were  each  time  the  result  of  the  concbision  of 

llie  first  two  causes  prepare  the  elements  of  th>  peace.  That  of  1825  was  induced  by  an  excess  of  for* 
mis,  the  last  one  determines  it  Let  us  examine  tho.  eign  investment ;  that  of  1847  by  the  necessity  to  pur- 
three  causes  more  doscly.  chase  com  abroad ;  that  of  1857,  which  commenc^  in 

FtnL  In  western  countries,  and  especially  in  Eiig  the  United  States,  by  the  necessity  to  pay  exceptional 
land  and  the  United  States,  exchanges  are  effected  importations;  those  of  1804  and  1800  by  the  purchases 
in  fiir  morejcases  (90  per  cent)  by  the  employment  ui'  of  cotton  in  the  Indies,  instead  of,  as  previously,  in 
credit  than  by  tne  use  of  metallic  money.  Doubt-  the  United  States.  Large  sums  in  silver  were  then, 
leas,  in  retail  sales  and  purchaser — ^which  are  by  no  of  course,  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  East  As  New- 
means  unimportant,  though  but  little  account  is  taken  march  says,  monetary  pressure  is  sufficient  to  determine 
of  them — metallic  money  is  usually  employed ;  but  at  a  crisis  when  the  elements  of  it  alreadv  exist^l>ecause 
the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  nine-tenths  of  the  im-  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  disc*ount  takes  place.  This  rise 
portant  business  transactions  are  treated  on  the  cre<lit  produces  a  double  effiH;t-^)ne  direct,  the  other  indi- 
itysteni,  bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  bank  deposit,  let-  rect :  direct,  in  that  it  diminishes  the  margin  of  profits 
ters  of  credit,  promises,  etc.  All  these  credit  instru-  for  silver ;  indirect,  in  that  it  shakes  confidence.  Thus 
ments  are,  in  point  of  lact,  promises  or  orders  to  pay  the  rapid  expansion  movement  which  prepares  crises. 
eertain  stipulated  sums  in  cash.  If  depositors  were  to  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  excess  of  employment  of 
withdraw  their  deposits  from  the  banks,  or  if  the  hold-  means  of  credit  is  founded  entirelv  on  the  confidence  in 
en  of  notes  wished  to  convert  these  into  coin,  it  would  an  ulterior  rise.  Shake  this  confidence  and  the  advance 
be  at  onoe  seen  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibil-  inovement  comes  to  a  stand -still ;  the  period  of  revid- 
^y  to  fblfil  the  engagements  entered  upon.  Banks  sion  commences,  the  reflow  becomes  more  marked; 
oreolatin^  bank-notes  could  no  more  pav  them  than  and  then,  if  the  market  has  been  overstrained,  a  panic 
ooaU  ordmaiy  banks  the  deposits  confiaed  to  them.  ensues  and  catastrophes  multiply.    Tlie  history  of  crises 

The  immense  edifice  of  credit  rests  on  a  metallic  which  we  will  briefly  sketch  is  nroof  sufficient  of  the 

hios,  and  this  basis  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  banks,  truth  of  these  observations.   Each  of  these  disturbances 

to  whose  interest  it  is  to  allow  no  capital  to  lie  idle,  was  determined  by  the  export  or  absorption  of  cash. 

and  idso  by  individuab  who   prefer  paper-money  to  Monetan/ Cont  met  ion  Crises. — These  crises  are  quite 

■hrer  or  even  gold.     Strictly  speaking,  we  might  say  different  from  those  we  have  just  analyzed.    Theyhavo 

that  the  whole  commercial  world  is  in  a  constant  con-  been  less  carefully  studied,  for,  their  action   being 

£tion  of  latent  bankruntc^;  for  the  means  of  i)a3nnent  almost  imperceptible,  they  do  not  attract  public  atten- 

at  its  disposal  are  whofly  msufficient  to  meet  tne  mini-  tion,  and  are,  indeed,  denied  by  the  majority  of  econo- 

ber  of  engagements  contracted.     Bagehot,  Ncwmarch,  mists.     The  following  is  a  diagnostic  of  this  sort  of 

lod  neu^  all  economists  who  have  studied  the  fluctu-  crisis.     When,  for  a  local  or  general  cause,  the  instru- 

ttions  of  the  universal  money  market,  are  of  opinion  ment  of  circulation  is  reduced  or  does  not  increase  in 

that  cash  is  too  much  economized,  for  any  noteworthy  proportion  to  the  reiiuirements  of  exchange,  a  slow 

distorbanoe  in  the  equilibrium  of  international  ex-  but  continuous  fall  in  prices  ensues.     Debtors  and  all 

dianges  suffices  to  induce  an  embarrassment  which  who  arc  engaged  in  trade  and  industry  lose  through 

many  degenerate  into  a  crisis  if  it  fall  on  a  market  this  fall  in  prices,  and  these  repeated  losses  stop  the 

•Tverohi^B^  and  far  other  than  steady.     This  dancer  impetus  of  bitsiness  and  paralyze  economic  movement. 

oas  increased  since  the  calling  in  of  silver  has  led  This  sort  of  crisis  has  been  nowhere  better  described 

dvilixed  people  to  contend  for  the  only  metal  which  now  than*  in  the  report  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  tho 

enjoys  international  circulation — viz.:  gold.     The  dis-  United  States,  jNlarch  2,  1877,  by  the  Monetar>'  Com- 

tnrbanoes  and  anxieties  which  agitated   the  money  mission  of  187(>.     I  think  it  useful  to  give  some  few 

markets  of  the  European  continent,  after  the  excep-  extracts  here  : 

tional  exports  of  ^Id  to  America  in  1880-81,  are  suffi-  '"Effects  of  a  Shrinking  Volume  of  Money  an  Prodnc- 

cient  proof  of  this  instabiUty.  tivp  Intlmtnj. — ^The  woret  effect,  however,  economically 

Secondly,  The  second  cause  of  the  preparation  of  considered,  of  fulling  prices,  is  not  upon  existing  prop- 

c      i  is  toe  existence  of  a  ^reat  many  long-term  en-  erty  nor  upon  debtors,  evil  as  it  is,  but  upon  laborers 

i           nts.     It  is  quite  certain  that  if  all  purchases  of  whom  it  deprives  of  employment  and  consigns  to  pov- 

B  or  of  goods  were  paid  for  in  cash,  or,  at  all  erty,  and  upon  society,  which  it  deprives  of  that  vast 

■        .  if  the  means  of  payment  were  always  available,  sum  of  wealth  which  resides  potentially  in  the  vigorous 

\  would  not  so  often  entail  crises ;  but,  as  arms  of  the  idle  workman.    A  shrinking  volume  of 
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money  transfers  existing  ])roperty  UTyustlv,  and  causes  that  labor  starves ;  that  capitalists  conspire  and  woik* 

a  concentration  and  diminution  of  wealth.    It  also  men  combine ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  govemments 

impairs  the  value  of  existing  property  by  eliminating  are  dissipated  in  the  employment  of  laborers,  or  in  the 

from  it  that  important  element  of  value  conferred  maintenance  of  increased^  standing  armies  to  overawe 

upon  it  by  the  skill,  energy,  and  care  of  the  debtors  them.    The  peaceful  conflict  which  under  a  just  money- 

from  whom  it  is  wrested.  ^  IJut  it  does  not  destroy  any  system  is  continually  waged  between  money-capital  and 

existing  property,  while  it  does  absolutelv  annihilate  labor^  and  which  tends  only  to  secure  the  rights  of  each, 

all  the  values  producible  by  the  labor  which  it  con-*  and  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  society,  is  chan^ea 

demns  to  idleness.    The  estimate  is  not  an  extravagant  under  a  shrinking  volume  of  monev  to  an  onrelentmg 

one  that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  3,000,000  war,  threatening  the  destruction  or  both.^ 
persons  willing  to  work,  but  who  are  idle  because  they       *  The  very  same  reasons  which  make  capitalists  revise 

cannot  obtain  emplovment  to  exchange  money,  whose  command  over  property  is 

**  Money  capital,  labor,  and  other  forms  of  capital  increasing,  for  property,  whose  command  over  money 
are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  economical  8>^stem.  is  decreasing,  also  make  them  refuse  to  exchange  it  for 
Labor,  co-operating  with  the  forces  of  nature,  is  the  labor  for  the  production  of  property.  In  a  commercial 
source  of  all  wealth,  and,  to  reach  the  highest  degree  sense,industnal  enterprises  are  never  undertaken  nor  car- 
of  effectiveness,  it  must  be  classified  through  the  aid  ried  on,  except  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  ^^n. 
of  capital  and  supported  by  capital  during  the  process  This  expectation,  unless  under  exceptional  conditions, 
of  production  ana  be  measured  and  paid  in  money,  falling  markets  destroy.  While  capitalists,  for  these 
each  unit  of  which  is  a  sight-draft  on  all  other  forms  reasons,  cannot  afford  to  invest  money  in  productive 
of  property,  bearing  a  value  in  proportion  to  the  num-  enterprises,  still  less  can  anybody  afford  to  borrow  money 
ber  01  sucn  drafts.  In  order  that  any  country  may  for  such  investments  at  ai^  rate  of  interest,  however 
reach  the  maximum  of  material  prosperity,  certain  low,  and  but  little  money  is  being  now  borrowed,  ex- 
conditions  are  indispensable.  All  its  labor,  assisted  by  cept  for  purely  ^  speculative  ventures,  or  to  supply 
the  most  approved  machinenr  and  appliances,  must  be  personal  and  family  wants,  or  to  renew  oldh  obligations, 
employed,  and  the  fruits  of  indus^  must  be  justly  Money  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  hoaraed  in 
distributed.  These  conditions  are  utterly  impossible  consequence  of  felling  prices,  although  neither  paying 
when  the  money-stock  is  shrinking  and  the  money-  wages,  nor  serving  to  exchange  the  fruits  of  inoust^, 
value  of  property  and  services  is  declining.  Howsoever  nor  performing  any  of  the  true  functions  of  money^  is 
great  the  natural  resources  of  a  country  may  be,  how-  nevertheless  not  unproductive.  It  may  not  be  earning 
ever  genial  its  climate,  fertile  its  soil,  ingenious,  enter-  interest,  but  it  is  enriching  its  owner  through  an  in- 
prising,  and  industrious  its  inhabitants,  or  n*ee  its  crease  of  its  own  value,  and  that,  too,  without  risk, 
institutions,  if  the  volume  of  monev  is  shrinking  and  and  at  the  expense  of  soeiety.  If  this  were  not  the 
prices  arc  falling,  its  merchants  will  be  overwhelmed  case,  and  if  money  were,  while  idle,  losing  a  little  in 
wi£h  bankruptcy,  its  industries  will  be  paralyised,  and  value  instead  of  gaining,  or  if  it  simply  held  its  own, 
destitution  and  distress  will  prevail                             «it  would  be  oonstandy  diminished  to  me  extent  of  the 

'*  Other  forms  of  capital  must  be  constantly  con-  neces^ury  expenditures  of  its  owners,  who,  under  such 
yerted  into  mone^^  in  order  to  pay  wages  and  to  meet  conditions,  would  be  impelled  by  every  instinct  of  thrift 
ether  demands  incident  to  industrial  enterprises.  When  to  seek  for  revenue  tmrough  its  employment  in  pro- 
the  stock  of  money  is  shrinking  and  prices  are  falling,  ductive  enterprises.  The  peculiar  effect  of  a  contrac- 
this  conversion  can  only  be  made  at  rates  continually  tion  in  the  volume  of  money  is  to  give  profit  to  the 
growing  more  unfavorable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  owners  of  unemployed  money,  through  the  apprecia- 
products  of  the  labor  for  whose  wages  sacrifices  have  tion  of  its  purcnasmg^  power,  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
been  made  are  also  imder^oing  a  shrinkage  of  money-  time.  It  is  falling  prices  that  robs  labor  of  employ- 
value.  Thus  loss  and  sacrifice  are  encountered  at  every  ment  and  precipitates  a  conflict  between  it  and  money 
turn,  and  the  owners  of  other  capital  than  money  capital,  and  it  is  the  appreciating  effect  which  a  shrink- 
shrink  from  the  friction  of  exchange,  withdraw  from  age  in  the  volume  of  money  has  on  the  value  of  money 
productive  enterprises,  and  only  exchange  as  much  of  that  renders  the  contest  un  unequal  one,  and  gives  to 
iheir  property  for  mon^  as  will  suffice  to  meet  the  money  capital  the  decisive^  advanta^^e^  over  Uoor  and 
necessary  expenditures  of  living,  which  are  reduced  to  over  other  forms  of  capital  invested  m  industrial  enter- 
the  most  economical  level,  as  it  is  principal,  and  not  prises.  Idle  machinery  and  industrial  appliances  of  all 
income,  which  is  being  consumed.  Little  more  labor  kinds,  instead  of  being  productive  of  profit,  arc  a 
will  be  employed  under  these  circumstances  than  is  source  of  loss.  They  constantly  deteriorate  through 
sufficient  to  support  the  owners  of  capital  on  this  par-  rust  and  waste.  They  cannot  escape  the  assessor  and 
simonious  basis ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  labor  tax-gatherer,  as  the  Dulk^  of  money  does,  and  must 
market  will  be  overstocked,  and  the  competition  be-  pay  extra  insurance  when  idle.  Labor,  unlike  monejp^, 
tween  laborers  will  reduce  wages  to  a  starvation  level,  cannot  be  hoarded.  The  day*s  labor  unperformed  in 
But  during  this  period,  when  propertv  is  being  sacri-  so  much  capital  lost  forever  to  the^  laborer  and  to 
ficed  to  meet  current  necessities,  and  laborers  are  Being  society.  It  oeing  his  only  capital,  his  only  ineans  of 
remitted  to  idleness  and  destitution,  money  fattens  on  existence,  the  laborer  cannot  wait  on  bett^  times  for 
the  general  disaster.  Under  an  unjust  money-system,  better  wages.  Absolute  necessity  forces  him  to  dispose 
under  a  system  which,  through  law  or  accident,  fails  of  it  on  ajiy  terms  which  the^  owners  of  money  may 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  money  so  as  to  preserve  the  dictate.  Tnese  are  the  conditions  which  sarroand  the 
equilibrium  between  money  and  the  other  factors  of  laborer  throughout  the  commercial  worid  to-day.  The 
production,  the  conflict  between  money  and  labor  and  labor  of  the  past  is  enslaving  the  labor  of  the  n 
other  forms  of  capital  becomes  destructive  and  ruinous.  At  least  that  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  in  a 
It  is  in  the  shadow  of  a  shrinking  volume  of  money  that  has  been  crystallized  into  money  is  ■- 
disorders,  social  and  political,  gender  and  fester ;  that  a  shrinkage  of  its  volume  and  wh  ^ 
•ommunism  organizes ;  that  riots  threaten  and  destroy ;  hands  orbits  owners  to  inoreaae  urf  • 
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^ labor  and  over  all  forms  of  property,  and  to  drainage  of  gold   commences,   and   continues   antil 

tnnsfenn  vast  numbers  of  honest  and  industrious  October,  when  the  specie  is  reduced  to  £473,000. 

mnkmen  into  tramps  and  beggars.     These  lalNiH-crH  Following   the   advice   of    Bosanquet,    one   of  the 

muBt  make  dieir  wants  conform  to  their  diminislied  directors,  the  bank  acts  by  a  violent  revulsion.     A 

eaninga     They  must  content  themselves  ^nth  su(  h  crisis  ensues  but  gold  is  recced,  and  soon  aflerwiurds 

ddnga  as  are  absolutely  essential  to  their  existence  credit  recovered. 

Consumption  is  therefore  constantly  shrinking  t<>war«l  Crisis  of  1793. — A  period  of  great  prosperity  shortly 

moll  limits  as  urgent  necessities  require.    Product icjii,  commences.    The  trea^  of  Eden  with  France  (1783) 

irhieh  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  indicated  ))yc(>ri-  establishes  freedom  of  navig;ation  and  almost  free 

sompfciioii,  is  constantly  tending  toward  its  miniinuin,  trade.     Commerce  spreads  rapidly. 

whenas  its  appliances,  built  up  under  more  favorabl> 

eondhaonSf  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  maximum  oi'  Imports.                    Exports. 

eoMomption.     Thus   idle   labor,    idle   money,    idle  1782 £10,341,628  £13,009,43S 

maohineiy,  and  idle  capital  stand  facing  each  othor,  ^792 £19,659,358  £24,905,209 

and  tho  stagnation  spreads  wider  and  wider. 

hditirSl  CV^.— These  are  always  produced  bv  sni  County  banks  multiply  on  all  sides.     It  is  estimated 

i  ofproduction  in  the  industry  which  the  crisis  ai  -  that  there  were  50  in  1 750  and  more  than  400  in  1 792. 


&Dl&     Tie  price  of  an  object  is  raised  from  excess  of  In  the  midst  of  this  impetus  commences  the  dis- 

demand.     At  once  all  available  capital  and  entori)ris-  pute  with  France  and  the  declaration  of  war  (1793). 

ing  people  turn  in  this  direction.     Numerous  new  The  panic  is  now  at  its  height^     There  arc  bankrupt- 

fiwtories  and  works  are  opened  for  the  manufactur(M)r  <*ies  on  all  sides.     Gold  is  hidden  and  refused.    A 

the  product  so  sought  after,  and  the  result  of  this  vx-  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  declares  that 

fieanre  prodncdon  is  a  glut  in  the  market.    A  criisis  s^me  remedy  must  be  discovered,  that  the  discredit 

beaks  out     The  less  important  factories  succumb,  <^f  county  banks  is  inducing  the  hoarding  of  gold,  and 

and  fimdly  the  balance  is  re-established.     Tliese  cris^js  that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  means  of  exchange  that  a 

are  pazticular  to  one  or  another  branch  of  trade.     But  general    stoppage    is    imminent.      A    bill    creates 

when  th^  attack  an  important  branch  as,  for  instance.  £o,<X)0,000  m  Exchequer  biffs  which  are  advanced  to 

metaDoigy,  the  reaction  may  affect  others  and  lead  to  trade.     Contemporary'  authors  remark  the  effect  of 

a  feneralcBsturbance.  this  measure  as  extraordinarv.    Confidence  at  once  re- 

l^oik  Exchange  Crises  or  Krachs.—The  German  turned  and  cold  reappeared.     Busing  transactions 

void  krach  (crash)  was  first  employed  to  designate  recommenced.     It  was  a  case  of  gold  being  intenorly 

stock  exchange  crisis  after  the  one  which  occurred  in  absorbed.  ,      .       .      . 

VioDiiA  in  1874  at  the  close  of  the  International  Ex-        Crisis  of  1795  and  1797.— In  1794  the  situation  is 

hibition  which  took  place  that  year  in  the  Austrian  favorable,  but  Pitt  commences  paying  subsidies  to 

oapitaL     They  have  been  caUed  ** bubbles'*  in  Eng-  Continental  armies  to  aid  them  to  canyon  war  against 

knd  mnoe  1720,  because  the  companies  then  formed  France.     Gold  leaves  the  country  very  fast  after  the 

ibr  tnding  in  the  Southern  seas  increased  rapidly,  month  of  May,  1795.     In  addition  to  this,  country 

Kke  soi^-Enbbles  only  to  collapse  and  disappear,  leav-  banks,  whose  notes  do  not  cuxjulate  very  freely,  obtain 

mg  DO  trace  of  their  presence.    We  can  sketch  this  theur  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England.     In  December, 

^Qomenon  in  a  few  fines.    The  public  generally  are  1796,  the  specie  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to  £2,508,000. 

itroni^  in  favor  of  a  certain  sort  of  enterprise,  the  The  drainage  of  gold  assumes  more  alarming  propor- 

diaaes  which  represent  it  are  much  sought  after,  the  tions,  especially  during  February ;  on  the  25th  of  that 

price  of  them  rises  higher  and  higher,  until  a  mo-  month  the  specie  is  reduced  to  £1,272.000.     Credit  is 

ment  is  reached  when  the  rise  is  no  longer  believed  dead.    To  obtain  resources  people  sell  at  any  price. 

in,  and  then  all  falls  through.    The  enchanted  palace  Three  ner  cents,  fall  to  51.     An  order  from  council 

efeatod  by  fata  morgana  lades  away.     Nothing  real  suspends  payments.    A  general  feeling  of  rehef  is  the 

has  been  destroyed,  but  the  sharp  men  have  made  result  of  this.    The  bank,  in  one  week,  increases  its 

money  and  innocent  enthusiasts  are  ruined.  advances  to  £2,000,000  j   400<)  city  houses  unite  to 

prevent  the  bills  being  dishonored ;  bank  notes  for  £1 

Tiw.^^^^  r.«  n»To-o  and  £2  are  issued,  and  Spanish  piastres  are  admitted 

HIOTOBT  OP  LRIBES.  ^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   g^     The 

A  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  crises  will  ratify  our  crisis  decrea.ses,  and,  under  the  influence  of  enforced 

theories,  but  here  again  we  mil  keep  to  the  divisions  notes,  business  gradually  rights  itself. 
we  IttTe  adopted :  Crisis  of  1810.-— After  the  year  1806  a  period  of 

I  Cbmmercidl  and  Monetary  Crises.   Crisis  of  176^.  expansion    commences.      Numerous   conrpanies   are 

— Tlie  termination  of  hostilities  in  1763  brings  about  a  formed  for  breweries,  canals,  factories  of^  all  kinds. 

godden  change  in  the  situation  of  commerce.     Thirty  720  county  banks  send  £30^000  in  bank  notes  into  cir- 

important  houses  in  Amsterdam  and  sixteen  in  Ilani-  culation,  and  the  Bank  of  England  raises  its  advances 

buig  become  bankrupt     Mistrust  in  England  is  general  from  3,000,000  in  1808  to  20,000,000  in  1810.    The 

and  cash  abne  is  accepted  for  pavments.     Business  is  remaining  gold  flows  towards  the  continent.    J.  B.  Say 

suspended  for  lade  of  means  of  exchange.    Adam  Sniith  estimates  that  smug^ding  took  £9,000  to  Belgium  in  a 

SD^Jcs  of  this  crisis  and  says  that  the  bank  consider-  very  short  space  of  time.   The  paper  sovereign  rapidly 

ao^  diminished    its  intensit^r  ''by   supi)orting   the  depreciates.     In  1S13  it  isworth  but  14f.  2(Z.    In  1815 

merchants  to  upwards  of  a  million,"  advancing  them  a  crisis  was  produced  through  excess  of  speculation; 

one  million  sterling.  country  banks  were  the  special  victims  in  this  case ;  240 

Ormt  of  1783. —The  dose  of  the  war  with  the  Amer-  of  them  suspended  payment. 
QQ            rives  rise  to  extraordinary  commercial  ac-        In  Novem her,  1816,  the  Bank  of  England  announces 

The  bank  raises  its  issue  from  she  will  reimburse  notes  in  gold,  but  during  the  whole 

..      to £9,600,000  in  Manh,  1782.   The  of  1818  com  and  goods  are  largely  imported  at  high 
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prices,  the  rate  of  exchange  becomes  unfavorable  and  formidable  crisis  breaks  oti^  in  the   United  Statoi 

fold  drains  away.  The  specie  of  the  bank  in  Novem-  which  lasts  until  January,  1838.  Nearly  all  the  bulks, 
cr  has  fallen  to  £5,000,000  sterling.  From  this  mone-  numbering  about  700,  stop  payment  Cash  entiraiy 
tary  pressure  results  a  contraction  of  credit,  a  fall  in  disappcArs.  "The  distress  and  panic  now  pervading 
value,  and  considerable  losses  on  the  imported  merchan-  the  united  States,*'  says  a  contemporaiy  writer,  "have 
dise.  Hence  failures  and  a  crisis.  The  reimbursement  never  been  equalled  since  the  revolutionary  war.*' 
of  notes  is  again  suspended.  ^  The  shares  of  the  United  States  Bank  feU  from  118 
Crisis  of  1825. — ^This  crisis  was  far  more  severe  to  98;  towards  the si>ring  of  1838ffold came  bade  fit>m 
than  any  previous  ones.  It  is  remembered  in  England  England  and  the  crisis  abated,  luiese  two  grnit  com- 
as the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  Portugal  The  fire  of  mereial  countries  endeavored  each  to  secure  fbr  them- 
London  could  not  have  left  a  deeper  impression.  A  selves  an  instrument  of  exchange  wholly  insofficieDt 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity  commenced  in  the  for  both,  by  raising  exorbitantly  their  rates  of  discount 
year  1822.  The  money  market  was  overrun  with  In  1838  a  veiv  severe  crisis  broke  out  in  France  and 
rands.  The  bank  specie  rose  to  £12,000,000  sterling.  Belgium.  An  recent  values  connected  with  industry 
In  November,  1824,  consols  were  at  96.  General  at-  depreciated  ruinously.  A  flow  of  gold  from  En^^and 
tcntion  was  turned  to  the  new  States  wluch  were  beinff  followed  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of  1838  tfll 
formed  in  America,  provinces  of  recently  emancipated  November,  1839.  On  the  2d  of  September  the  specie 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies.  Immense  quantities  at  the  Bank  of  England  had  fallen  to  £2,406,0001 
or  merchandise  were  sent  out  there,  and  large  amounts  They  were  on  the  eve^  of  stopping  parent  llie 
of  capital  were  employed  in  mines,  whose  shares  reached  bankera,  headed  by  Baring,  prevented  this  by  drawing 
fabulous  prices.  At  the  same  time,  in  England  itself  on  Paris  and  Hamburg  for  £3,000,000.  At  the  dose 
many  companies  were  formed  for  the  advancement  or  of  the  year  the  specie  nad  increased  to  £4,532.000. 
different  trades  and  industries ;  the  shares  of  these  were  The  crisis  was  still  more  terrible  in  the  United  States. 
also  greatly  in  request  A  speculative  spirit  was  upon  Cash  disappeared  and  bank  &ilures  commenced  in 
all  classes,  and  every  one  seemed  to  make  money.  The  March  in  the  Southern  States  and  soon  afteimuds  the 
prices  of  most  goods  increased  considerably,  and  a  Western  were  attacked,  but  those  of  New  £^idand  re- 
great  deal  of  merchandise  was  imported  from  abroad,  sisted  much  better.  In  the  State  of  New  York  only 
This  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  an  unfavorable  rate  of  4  banks  out  of  198  stopped  payment  The  final  ca- 
exchange  ensued.  The  drainage  of  gold  commences  tastrophe  happened  on  the  10th  of  October.  Tha 
toward  the  close  of  1824,  and  continues  through  1825.  United  States  bank  having  tried  all  possible  means  to 
In  December  of  that  year  the  bank  specie  is  reduced  save  itself  was  forced  also  to  stop  payment  Sta- 
to  a  million  sterling,  and  in  spite  of  this  the  rate  of  tisticians  compute  that,  in  1839,  959  banks  stopped 
discount  was  not  raised  from  4  to  5  until  the  17th  of  payment  There  were  33,000  Mures,  entailing  a  total 
December,  when  the  crisis  already  threatened.  Credit  loss  of  $440,000,000.  (See  Banking,  Vol  L,  p.  43IX 
was  suddenly  withheld.  Every  one  wished  to  sell  to  Crisis  of  1847. — ^The  period  of  expansion  recom- 
secure  resources.  The  prices  of  goods  fell  30  or  40  menced  for  England  towiurds  the  year  1843.  In  1844 
per  cent  There  was  a  run  on  the  banks,  and  more  capital  is  rapidly  Aowii^  in,  and  it  is  necessary  to  find 
than  80  were  obliged  to  suspend.  Mistrust  was  general  employment  for  it  The  specie  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
Factories  closed  and  the  workmen  without  work  ran-  land  exceeds  £15,000,000,  and  the  rate  of  discount  has 
sacked  the  machinery.  Despair  reigned.  What  was  fallen  to  2  and  even  1}.  The  lever  for  fresh  enter- 
wanting  was  a  means  of  payment,  that  which  makes  prises,  especially  railways,  commences.  The  Eixmomid 
credit  having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  bank  estimates  that  concessions  granted  at  that  time  for  new 
sent  into  circulation  all  available  notes.  The  banker,  lines  necessitated  an  expenditure  of  200  millions  ster- 
Baring.  Lord  Ashburton,  relates  in  his  book,  FinancicU  ling.^  The  potato  disease  and  a  bad  harvest  in  1846 
and  Uommerdal  Crises  Coimdered^  that  a  bundle  of  entailed  the  export  of  a  large  amount  of  cash  in  the 
a  million  and  a  half  bank  notes  of  £1  found  by  accident  spring  of  1847.  ^  In  January  a  violent  upset  of  credit 
and  immediately  made  use  of  were  productive  of  great  occurs,  but  during  the  sununer  sold  returns  and  the 
relief  The  month  of  January,  1826,  was  nevertheless  danger  is  considered  over;  towards  the  autumn,  how- 
hard  to  battle  through,  and  on  the  whole  there  were  ever,  a  drainage  of  gold  recommences.  The  Bank  of 
many  very  heavy  losses.  England  is  obuged  suddenly  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount 
In  New  York  the  same  year  there  was  a  similar  and  the  panic  declares  itself.  The  first  fulures  are 
crisis.  In  the  spring  abundant  means,  imlimited  credit,  among  com  merchants,  die  quarter  having  fkUen  from 
fresh  undertakings  entered  upon,  goods  bought,  102  shillings  in  January  to  49  shillings  in  September. 
speculations  chieflv  on  cotton,  in  the  month  of  July  In  October  the  crisis  has  reached  its  zenith.  XHiaoouni 
metal  disappears  from  banks,  the  instrument  of  ex-  is  at  8  per  cent,  consols  at  79.  Works  and  fiustories 
change  becomes  rare,  and  credit  is  less  readily  given  close  and  railway  contractors  discharge  their  workmen. 
and  obtained.  Discount  rises  from  20  to  30  per  cent  Misery  and  despair  reign  everywhere.  ^  Sir  Boberi 
Prices  lower  during  the  month  of  August,  and  failures  Peel's  act  of  1844  rc^^uladng  bank  issues  is  suspended, 
commence.  The  crisis  then  breaks  out  in  all  its  Soon  gold  returns,  but  the  disasters  were  verr  con- 
rigor.^  siderable;  France,  Hamburg,  and  the  whole  or  Ge^ 

Crises  of  ISSQ^  1837,  and  1839. — ^In  the  spring  of  many  having  suffered. 
1836  the  period  of  expansion  is  at  its  zenith.     Kail-        Crisis  o/1857. — ^This  crisiB  commenced  in  Ai 

way  companies  and  county  banks  are  stsuled  to  the  The  expansion  period  begins  in  both  England  a      % 

Humber  of  670.      But,  in  America,  Pres.  Jackson  United  States  in  1852.     It  is  manifest  also  <         ?  ^ 

counsels  an  increase  of  circulation  at  the  expense  of  tinent     New  companies  are^  formed  in  all  u& 

small  notes,  and  thus  gold  emigrates  from  England  the  shares  of  which  rise  at  will  in  the  i        i 

thither.    Credit  is  withheld,  and  in  1836  there  are  United  States  the  spread  of  riches  was  ki     «i 

numerous  failiures  and  bankruptdds.     In  1837  Eng-  marvellous,  but  the  consequence  i       i 

land  succeeds  in  recalling  gold,  and  then  in  May  a  of  European  goods  which  nad  to 
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cuh  in  1857.  ^  The  bonks,  having  already  employed  deavored  to  describe  the  crisis  from  which  Earop« 

their  depoota  in  advances  to  comDanics,  were  unable  suffered  during  this  perio<l  in  my  Battle  of  Standatrl$ 

to  mist  the  monetaxy  pressure.     On  the  24th  August  (London,  1881).     In  mv  opinion  a  slow  and  unper- 

Uiey  begui  to  stop  payment  and  continued  till  the  13th  ceived  crisis  hung  over  Europe  irom  1816  to  1850,  re- 

Oofeober,  when  the  financial  cyclone  was  at  its  height,  suiting  from  the  fall  in  prices.     From  Commonplace 

Tkin  was  a  general  stoppage.     Discount  rose  to  50  Fallacies  Concerning  Money  I  repeat  the  following : 

and  fO  VfBC  cent.    The  very  best  values  were  unsal-  '^Thc  effects  of  a  slow  and  steaay  reduction  of  the 

tUe.      pRiere  was  no  instrument  of  payment.     The  stock  of  money  are  of  a  different  character.     They 

meehanism  of  ezohange  no  longer  worked  ;  5123  bank-  come  into  operation  almost  insensibly,  being  unaccom- 

TocpUasB  were  conntec^  entailing  liabilities  amounting  panied  by  any  violent  disturbance.     Indeed,  the  cau.se 

to  f299,000,00CK  bat  the  enormous  fall  in  all  values  of  the  evil  Is  usually  i^orcd,  or  else  disputed.    Instead 

soon  broognt  the  gold  back  irom  abroad,  and  on  the  of  a  burning  fever  it  is  a  decline  with  which  the  social 

lit  of  Jamiaiy,  1858,  the  banks,  with  the  exception  body  is  afflicted.     A  crisis  of  this  description  first  oc- 

ofdioae  of  Pennsylvania,  had  recommenced  their  pay-  curred  in  the  period  1816-1840,  and  it  has  been  re- 

mcnts:  to  the  latter  three  months  further  delay  was  peated  from  1873  to  1880.     Each  was  brought  about 

gnnteo.  ^y  identically  similar  circumstances.    They  may  be 

This  crisis  afifected  England  as  earlj^  as  the  month  of  thus  specified — 1  st,  insufficienc)[  of  the  production  of 

October,  but  the  financial  convulsion  did  not  break  the  precious  metals ;  2d,  exceptional  demand  for  gold. 

loose  in  all  its  strength  until  November.    The  Bank  of  Let  us  examine  the  facts.     First,  fn)m  1816  to  1822, 

Eodand  specie  fdl  to  £7,000,000.     On  the  10th  and  Eneland,   abandoning  paper  money,  established  the 

llt&  of  jNovember  the  money  market  was  in  uJmost  gola  standard,  and  took  mm  the  general  circulation 

SBagow.     On  all  sides  failures  upon  failures.    Tlie  of  the  world  £20,000,000  sterling.      This  was  an  irn- 

BOBt  stable  houses  were  in  despur  when  the  suspen-  mense  sum  for  that  period,  for  it  corresponded  to  ton 

of  the  act  of  1844  eased  tne  market  a  little,  but  times  the  then  annual  production.  Secondly,  the  averap? 


crease  of  pftaj^erism.     The  crisis  then  reached  succes-  1830,  and  amounted  only  to  202,000,000  fr.  in  the 

■vefy  Fraroe^amlmrg,  and  the  Scandinavian  States ;  period  from  1831  to  1840.     In  the  years  foUowiiijg  1873, 

these  all  suffer^  cruelly ._    Germany,   Austria,  the  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Mrth  of  I 
ValpMaisOj 
Ihe  financial  , 

•fcmrhere.      This  remarkable  ohenomenon  prove«  silver,  being  no  longer  received  in  any  mints,  save  for 

deaiqr  how  nearly  t^e  solidarity  of^nations  is  completed  the  currency  in  India,  the  monetary;  stock  has  had  to 

at  the  present  day.  ^  ^  be  fed  by  cold  alone,  the  production  of  which  hai 

CHmi  0^1861  to  1864. — ^The  crisis  of  1861,  which  diminiiihed  oy  oVie-tliird.     Tne  annual  influx  intocir- 

afteted  toe  English  market  in  January,  and  the  French  culation  of  the  precnous  !^etal  has  thus  fallen  one-hsdf 

lithe  antomn,  was  brought  on  by  England  having  to  —viz.,  from  £40,0(X),CXX)  to  £2(),0(X),()00.     Added  to 

uj  a  heavy  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  this,  during  these  last  three-and-a-half  years  America 

Sistook  all  the  gold  from  the  banL    The  rate  of  has  taken  from  us  £r>0,0<X),000  of  crold.    These  three 

diioonnt  was  raised  m  February  to  8  per  cent,  in  order  circumstances  combined  produced  suosequently  to  1873, 

to  get  back  cash.  ^  In  1863  and  1864  purchases  of  as  t)>ey  did  also  aflcr  1816,  a  monetary  contraction.    It 

cotton  in  the  Indies   caused  a  disturbance  on  the  is  a  imenomonon  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ex^an- 

ftnopean  maiket.    The  war  of  secession  in  the  United  sion  after  1 8.'>0  which  has  been  neglect<,>d  by  economists. 
States  preventing  the  export  of  American 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Eg 

and  these  ooontries,  not  aoeeptinc  goods  ... . , —  ,  .. ^.    —   . 

to  be  paid  in  ulver.      England  bought  silver  from  lMh6's  Argumnit  a ff(n'n:if  our  Gold  Sfamhtra,  for  the 

"  .      «     ..  .        ,,  r   .  .^ ..       ,  period  1815-]83r. ;  and  for  the  period  following  1873 


aCngde  Detween  the  two  countries  as  to  which  should  Report  of  the  Momtarii  Comvu'ssifm  of  the  Senate  of 

be  Im  to  pay  the  balance  for  Europe,  and  each  was  tlie  United  Stntts^  1876;  Dana  Horton,  Silver  and 

altemiitely  raising  the  rate  of  discount.     Hence  con-  Goldi  F.  A.  Walker,  Money  ^  Trade,  and  Industry- 

stant  distnrbanoes,  reductions  in  bank  specie,  interest  R.  Giffen,  The  Recent  Fall  in  Prices  (in  the  Journal 

Pairing   constantly  between  6,   7,  and  8  per  cent,  of  Statist  Soc.^  March,  1879).'* 
Senons  difficollies  arose  and  numerous  failures  took 

idaoe ;  then  came  a  stagnation  in  business ;  but  no  con-  The  following  are  a  few  passages  from  these  writings* 

rSSoBB  like  those  of  1825,  1847,  and  1857.     It  wa^  a  "  !»  t»?ere  one  man  of  sense  and  reflection  whose  mind  is  not 

vwoMwouaM.  ^^rZ^\.   !».««,..«  Jr.,*^  *\^^  Iauq  nir^a^  A\^  sometimes  occupiecl,  and  whose  imagination  la  not  startled 

mere  8trn«de  for  cash,  but  WM  none  the  1^^  by  the  actual  and  prospective  state  of  the  country?    The 

astrona.    The  cnsis  of  1873-<9  belongs  to  the  toUow-  nJonetary  standard  of  England  was  what  it  is  now  and  has 

ing  ca**»Orv.                                          ^  always  been  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe— silver.    Mod- 

2.                ry     Contraction     Crises, — Mr.     Francis  strous  and  incredible  delusion  I    We  are  now  told  that  the 

V                  s  Stndied  the  effects  of  an  increase  or  a  question  is  settled  forever.    But  with  a  gold  standard,  cir^ 

.           of  m      Iho  money  in  his  work    entitled  culation  cannot  increase;  so  it  opposes  an  eflectual  barrier 

.«^«         .       f1-uMH^i(\«7i\\     Tn  «n  PTtmr«t  fWnn  to  all  improvement.     By  the  gold  standard  the  currency 

j^rad^.       *      rfi«fiyU87J);    .-^^  *°/f^^<^^^^J"  has  been  reduced  below  the  pofnt  that  would  afford  remu- 

art  of  t«i»       ruetarv  commission  ot  the  feenate  ^erative  prices  with  the  present  taxe8."-^rvMm«i«  agaii^tt 

i         ±              reni      id  above,  a  descnption  of  q^^  g^iJ standard,  D.  Lub^,  M. A.,  Trinity  Collesre,  Dublin. 

occurred  m  the  United  1q  1832  Lub^  strongly  advocated  the  silver  standard. 

—                           k)  be  found.     I  have  en-  This  is  '«-hat  Sir  Archibald  Alison  says  on  the  subject  im'' 
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monetary  •ontraction :  "  The  distress  among  the  mercantile  same  time  1,700,000  livres  in  bank  notes  wore  also  is- 

clMses  for  years  after  the  dreadful  crisis  of  1825  of  the  ag^^^  sued  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  all  tlie  shares, 

cultural  interest  during  the  lowering  of  pnces  from  1832  to  The  movement  then  becsame  fJmort  diro,  and  the 

1835,  and  of  the  whole  community  from  1835  to  1842.  was  i  ^^            x,  _ii     •  ^Vj      y^t      ^^^^t^Xri  ^ 

extreme.    The  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture  wa..  ^^^^^  Tl^^^^  mflated,     Ll  Januaiy.  1720,  the 

duringthisdi8tress,evervwheregrievouslyabridged,  andin  snares  Ot   500  livres  were   SOlQ  at   18,000.     Shortly 

many  places  totally  annihilated.    Ireland,  during  the  whole  an;er  the   fall   commences,   and  IS  most  precipitate. 

i)eriod,  has  been  in  a  state  of  smothered  insurrection.    The  Shares  and  bank  notes  are  SOOn  valueless  1                  ^ 

heart  sickens  at  the  evidence,  numerous  and  incontrover-  At  the  same  time  the  mania  of  the  &mth  Sea  Bvb- 

tible,  which  the  Parliamentary  reports  for  the  last  ten  years  fc^g  ^as  ragmg  in  England.    In  1711  the  English  Pariia- 

have  accumulated  of  widesF>read  and  often  long-endurint:  ^^^^^^  auSSorused  the  formation  of  a  society  in  fevor  of 

ra^S^th^pr^S^^^^^^^^  the  state:s  creditors.  Which  should  be  al'oU  tJ'caiJy 

adds :  "  Some  external  cause  must  therefore  have  paralyzed  ??,  *   pnvUeged    trade  m    South    Amen«m    waters, 

luid  blighted  the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  sucii  Like  Law  this  company  undertook  to  reimburse  and 

an  increasing  growth  of  the  national  resources.    Since  the  convert  a  portion  01  the  national  debt,  and  to  effect 

Peace,  the  all-important  question  arises,  what  was  it  which  this  shares  were  issued  which  were  soon  feverishly 

had  this  effect?    The  answer  is,  it  was  the  contraction  of  Bought  after  by  speculatoiB.    As  these  shares  rose  to 

i^l^r^nHon^nroi^h  ^IJtTnff  hv  fhfhnl  ^^f^fS??'??^^^  ^^^  ^T  four  timcs  their  nominal  value  numbers  of 

resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  bill  of  1819  that  has    -^^^«-»-  ««;«.^  a,,aI«  ««j  m«.;«ui»      n^««^«^:.^  ^^ 

been  the  chief  cause  of  all  these  effects."    Alison  gives  a  Rf^^  ^^^  "i^^P,  ^^  T^^{     ComMmM  W^ 

perfectly  complete  description  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  **^«^  started  on  aU  Sides  and  tor  all  sorts  ot  ends,  tre- 

the  monetary  contraction,  the  real  cause  of  which  generally  quently  the  most  senseless  miaginable.    These  starters 

passes  unobserved.    "It  is  as  difficult,"  he  says, ''to  get  the  of  new  companies  asked  one  pound,  and  sqmetimes 

'^reat  bulk  of  men  to  understand  that  it  is  the  currency  only  one  shilling,   a  share.     1!%US,  with  but  a  small 

itself  that  is  shifting  in  value  when  great  changes  of  price  gum  one  could  speculate  in  many  oifferent  viduea    In 

are  going  on  around  it,  as  it  is  to  make  them  comprehend  London,  as  in  itris,  all  dasses  were  drawn  into  the 

that  the  earth  is  moving  rapidly  through  the  heavens."—  Z^L^^  '  nu^^^  AlH^  JC^^TTl^ZJ^iL^^^^!^  — «- 

£n<;land  in  1815  and  1845 ;  or,  A  SufficUni  and  a  Can-  ^?J^.   ^^'^^^f^F'  ^^^  ^^  ^,^^§?  ^^ 

tracud  Money  (1846),  page  51.  Situated,  jpresented  the  appearance  of  the  Rue  Guen- 

campoix  m  Paris ;  in  spite  of  a  Parliamentary  bill  for- 

3.  Industrial  Crixes  are  not  treated  here  because  bidorng  the  formation  of  new  comj^nies,  in  spite  also 
they  are  apart  from  the  present  subject.  Knclish  and  of  the  collapse  of  Law's  svstem^  which  has  just  taken 
American  nistory  offer  numerous  examples  of  them.  place  (1720),  the  stock-jobbing  nury  amounted  to  abso- 

4.  Stock  Exchange  CriteB  or  iTrodl}.— The  most  I^te  madness.  For  instance,  newspapere  advertised 
remarkable  were  the  Tulip  mania  in  1 634-1 G38  in  Hoi-  companies  which  requested  so  many  millions  '^  for  a 
land,  the  Law  mania  in  1716  in  France,  and  the  SmiJQi  niost  promising  undertaking,  the  object  of  which 
Sea  Bvhblex  in  1718-20  in  England.  Of  recent  years  would  be  made  known  later.  Subscriptions  poured 
may  be  mentioned  the  Vienna  Krach  in  1874,  and  the  in-  The  shares  of  the  South  Sea  Company  rose  to 
Boutoux  Krach  in  1882  in  Paris.  We  will  be  brie£  1050,  and  even  those  which  represented  nothing  were 
The  passion  for  gambling  and  the  .desire  to  make  ^^\£,^- 

money  without  any  effort  lead  men  to  commit  the  ^^  better  to  concentrate  all  availaUe  speculative 
same  follies  at  different  periods.  They  purchase  at  resources  on  their  own  shares  the  South  Sea  Company 
any^  price  with  the  hope  of  selling  higher  and  gain  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  interdict  by  a  acvv 
until  suddenly  everything  gives  way— the  crash  or  /ocuu  all  creations  or  purchases  of  hMifm,  This 
** Krach**  arrives.  measure  was  disastrous.  It  proved  the  agoal  for  re- 
in 1734  tulips  were  a  furore  in  Holland :  every  one  alization.  The  fall  then  became  far  more  rapid  than 
would  have  them,  and  the  bulbs  of  this  flower,  brought  had  been  the  rise.  Of  all  these  companies  scarcely 
irom  Adrianople  by  Busbeck  in  1554,  beoune  objects  one  remained.  An  inquiry  ordered  by  the  House 
for  speculation.  A  regular  market  was  opened  up  for  o^  Commons  revealed  countless  foigeries  committed 
them  as  for  the  public  funds.  Their  value  continued  by  ^^  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  The 
to  increase,  and  all  who  purchased  made  money — a  consequence  of  this  almost  unexampled  Krach  was  a 
stock-jobbing  fury  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  all  tedious  and  painM  deraession  in  butdnesa. 
classes  of  the  population.  Certain  varieties,  as  for  SuggestioM  for  the  prevention  of  CrUe». — Aa  there 
instance  the  semjyer  augustus,  were  quoted  at  some  <"^  three  principal  causes  producing  crises,  so  there 
thousands  of  flonns,  and  peasants  sold  tJieir  land  to  ^^^  three  remedies,  each  one  applicable  to  a  different 
buy  tuliM.    Strange  to  say  this  mania  lasted  four  cause. 

years.     When  the  awakening  from  this  golden  dream  L  Not  to  allow  the  metallic  basis  of  circulation  to 

came  the  number  of  law-suits  and  of  people  ruined  become  too  much  reduced.    The  most  eminent  finan- 

was  coimtless.    It  was  a  general  upset  of  fortime  and  cial  men  in  England,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  United 

capital.  States  who  have  specially  studied  tlie  onrrencgr  <fpf^ 

In  1716  the  Scotchman,  Law,  came  to  France  under  ^^^n,  unanimously  advocate  an  increase  in  cash  wnk& 

the  regent's  protection,  and  founded  a  bank  like  that  ^  ^ne  metallic  basis  of  credit.    Aad  in  point  of  fiuot 

of  England,  which  has  proved  quite  a  success.    Not  France,  where  the  metallic  ciiculatbn  is  relative^  two 

content  with  that,  he  then  stsaW  a  Western  Company  or  three  times  more  considerable  than  in  England  or 

for  the  Colonization  of  the  Mississippi,  and  an  Eastern  ^^^  United  States,  hlis  suffered  much  lees  fiom  c~^~  ~ 

Company  for  the  Monopoly  of  Indian  Commerce ;  ^^  losses  entailed  by  these  crises,  and  even  the 

and,  finally,  he  issued  shares  for  the  conversion  of  the  ^^^^^  pressure  so  frequent  in  these  two  oountrieo, 

national  debt  and  for  undertaking  the  administration  ^  more  to  trade  than  the  saving  made  on  < 

of  the  government  taxes^  which  was  to  be  placed  in  ^he  application  of  this  remedy  rests  with  the  gofvai* 

the  hanos  of  trustees.    Six  himdred  and  twenty-four  ments  who  can  forUd  (he  ouonhtioii  of  aota.  ftr 

thousand  shares  were  issued  at  500  livres  each— at  the  small  suma 
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2.  Daring  the  period  of  the  expansion,  not  to  join  office  aJl  friends  of  the  former  administration,  did  not 
m  the  general  movement  and  purchase  shares  or  overlook  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  fix)m  1829  to  1834  the 
foods  on  creditb  This  remedy,  ox  course,  rests  with  latter  was  engaged  exclusively  in  the  practice  of  hia 
mdiTidual  pnidenoe.  profession.    He  was  then  appointed  secretary  of  state 

3.  To  raise  from  time  to  time  the  rate  of  discount,  for  Kentucky,  and  in  the  following  year  was  again 
A  ftifing^in  the  observance  of  this  rule  greatly  fair  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had  on  pre- 
oroaaed  the  violence  of  the  crises  of  1825  and  1847,  vious  occadions  refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used 
•ad  its  application  has  prevented  more  than  one  of  late  when  his  friend  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate.  As  there 
ran.  This  remedy  is  hy  no  means  agreeable  to  trade,  was  at  that  time  a  surplus  in  the  national  Treasury,  he 
bat  its  disadvantages  are  nothing  by  comparison  with  advocated  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  several 
the  disasters  it  prevents.  States.     In  the  main  he  adopted  the  system  of  the 

Sdenoe,  by  studying  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  great  Kentucky;  statesman,  which  included  a  protect- 

wiadom,  hy  applying  the  remedies  indicated  by  science,  ive  tariff,  a  national  bank,  and  internal  improvements 

may  do  much  to  prevent  or,  at  all  events,  to  mitigate  by  the  general  Government.    In  Aug.,  1840,  at  the 

the  eeonomio  evils  from  which  nations  suffer,    (e.  L.)  South-western  Whig  convention  in  iNaahville,  both 

CREPTENDBN,  a  fiunily  of  Welsh  descent,  residma  Clay  and  Crittenden  set  forth  these  principles  with 

m  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  prominently  connected  matchless  eloquence  and  decisive  effect    Gen.  W.  H. 

with  the  poUtical  and  military  history  of  the  United  Harrison,  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  was  elected 

States.  to  the  President,  and  appointed  Crittenden  Attorney- 

L  Cbcitenden,  John  Jordan  (1787-1863),  a  law-  General  in  his  Cabinet    After  Harrison's  death  it  be- 

yer  and  statesman,  was  bom  near  Versailles,  Woodford  came  evident  that  Tvler  would  not  cany  out  the  ideas 

eoL|  Ky.,  Sept  10,1787.  ^  His  father,  John  Crittenden,  of  the  party  by  which  he  was  elected,  and  the  members 

nBidedatfiiBtinyiiginia,andwasami^orin  theRev-  of  the  Cabinet, 


_      ,     ,  _  _    .  except  Daniel  Webster,  sent  in  their  _  __ 

ofaitioiiaiy  War,  hat  settled  in  Kentucky  at  the  close  lunations.  Crittenden  was  soon  restored  to  his  place  in 
of  that  strangle.  John,  his  eldest  son,  was  educated  in  the  Senate,  being  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ken- 
Viiginia,  andgradoated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  tucky  to  succeed  Henry  Clay  when  that  statesman  re- 
1807.  Having  studied  law,  he  began  the  practice  of  signed  in  March,  1842,  with  the  intention  of  retiriiur 
hia  piofesBion  in  his  native  county,  but  soon  removed  from  public  life.  A  year  later  the  legislature  elected 
to  luuBellville,  where  he  obtained  a  prominent  place  at  Crittenden  for  a  frill  term.  The  schemes  for  the  annex- 
the  bar  and  great  personal  popularity.  Like  all  talent-  ation  of  Texas  were  then  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  ex- 
ed  yining  men  of  his  State  and  time,  he  took  an  active  treme  Southern  politicians,  but  Crittenden,  though  rep 
part  in  politics.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  attorney-  resenting  a  slavenolding  State,  resisted  the  movement 
■eneial  of  the  Territory  of  Dlmois,  and  two  years  later  When  at  last  war  was  declared  against  Mexico,  he  gav«i 
Be  was  deeted  to  the  Kentucky  legislature.  His  ad-  hearty  support  to  all  measiu-es  necessaiy  to  secure  vic- 
fcnUmwis  spirit  also  led  him  to  join  some  expeditions  tory.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  being  convinced  that 
againat  the  Indians,  who  still  gave  trouble  to  the  border  his  friend  Clay  could  not  be  elect^  to  the  Piesi- 
aettlements  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  invasion  of  dency,  he  supported  the  daims  of  Gen.  Zachary  Tay- 
Oaoada  in  1813  he  was  first  brought  in  contact  with  lor  to  nomination  by  the  Whigs,  and  prepared  a  state- 
Gen.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  who,  at  a  later  date,  when  ment  of  principles  which,  when  embodied  in  a  letter  by 
Pkeaident  of  the  United  States,  appointed  his  com-  the  general,  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  campaign 
lade-iii-anDS  one  of  his  Cabinet  In  1817,  Mr.  Crit-  was  conducted.  As  Mr.  Clay  had  continued  to  seek 
tfloden,  while  Speaker  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  was  the  nomination,  this  act  produced  an  estrangement  be- 
choaeo  hy  that  body  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen-  twecn  the  old  friends  which  terminated  only  a  few  days 
ate.  Though  the  youngest  member,  he  immediately  before  Mr.  Clay's  death  in  1852.  The  Kentucky  leg- 
aooiuied  high  reputation  by  a  pathetic  appeal  in  be-  islature  then  appropriately  selected  Crittenden  to  de- 
hau  of  the  mifortunate  Gen.  Arthur  St  Clair,  who  liver  the  address  in  memoiy  of  that  great  statesman. 
pwaouted  a  i>etition  for  payment  of  the  arrears^  long  The  oration  was  one  of  his  most  eloquent,  and  did 
ana  him.  C^ttenden  was  a  supporter  of  Monroe's  ad-  ample  Justice  to  the  eminent  talents,  patriotism,  and 
Buaiatntion,  hot  in  1819  he  resigned  his  position  in  love  of  liberty  of  the  greatest  of  Kentucky's  pubBo 
ofder  to  devote  more  time  to  the  practice  of  nis  profos-  men. 

Btun.    Ha  t^  aetllBd  at  Frankfort,  the  State  capital.       In  1848,  CriUenden  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 

and  aooQ  had  great  success  through  his  power  of  work-  ate  to  become  governor  of  his  State.    In  1850,  when 

ing  npon  the  feelinjp  of  jurors.    The  siime  qualities  Millard  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  Crit- 

made  him  an  effective  stump-speaker,  and  as  he  did  tenden  i^ain  accepted  the  position  of  Attomey-Gen- 

notwmnmoe  local  ofl&cehewas  called  frequently  to  serve  eral,  which  he  held  till  1853.    About  this  time  a 

in       I  ore,  and  was  generally  chosen  Speaker.   In  new  party  rose  into  prominence,  urging  the  danger  to 

tliu  w     oven^  caused  by  the  legislature's  recon-  American  institutions  from  the  rapid  influx  of  foreign- 

uf  Uie  court  of  appeals  after  the  latter  had  ere  and  fr^m  the  growing  influence  of  the  Boman  Cath- 

j      :  a  certain  stay  law  unconstitutional,  Mr.  o\)x\  Church.    Its  leaders,  among  whom  Mr.  Crittenden 

\i  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Old  wasthemost  prominent,  called  npon  the  people  to  elect 

0     *         ^      He  assisted  in  settiing  the  boundary  only  native-born  Americans  to  office.    This  par^  was 

hbumi       aJBataxks  and  Tennessee.  strongest  in  the  bonier  States,  and  by  it  he  was  again 

,/,  Pros.  John  Qumcy  Adams,  a  man  in  whose  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1855.     But  another  agitation 

1     1  career  we  may  trace  some  points  of  re-  on  the  ever-recurring  question  of  the  extension  of  sla- 

MAM  Mr.  Crittenden's,  appointed  him  district  very  soon  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  statesmen  of 

Kentucky,  and  a  year  later  noininated  him  the  countrv.  Crittenden  steadily  opposed  the  pro-slavery 

I  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  policy  of  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan.    His  special 

a  did  not  confirm  his  nomination.    Pres.  course  had  but  few  supporters  outside  of  the  border  slave 

,     ying  out  his  policy  of  removing  from  States,  and  this  was  frirther  seen  in  the  presidential  eleo- 
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tion  of  1860,  when  Bell  and  Everett,  tlie  oompromise  that  when  the  conflict  did  come  his  inflnenoe  and 

Union  candidates,  whom  he  favored,  received  the  eleo-  est  appeals  saved  his  native  State  from  Dhinging  into  86' 

toral  votes  of  but  three  States,  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  cession,  and  kept  its  government  faithral  to  the  Union. 

Virginia.    In  vain  for  years  did  the  veteran  statesman,  His  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Bl  Coleman,  has  published 

faithful  to  the  traditions  among  which  he  had  been  The  lAfe  of  John  J.  OriUenden^  with  Sdectum*  from 

reared,  implore  and  beseech  each  side  in  turn  to  tiy  ^  Corregpovidence  and  SpeetJies  (Phila.,  1871). 

again  the  devices  which  had  satisfied  their  fathers  and  IL  Crittenden,  Georqe  Bibb  (1812-1880),  a  miyor- 

had  for  a  time  mitigated  the  inherent  evil  of  their  in-  general  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  the  ddest  son  of 

stitutions.  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at  Russellville,  Ky. ,  March 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  now  elected,  and  the  extreme  20, 1812.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  and  was 
Southern  leaders  at  once  made  preparations  in  their  re-  made  a  lieutenant  of  infantiy.  He  resigned  a  year  later, 
spective  States  for  secession.  To  avert  this  calamity,  and  studied  law  with  his  rather  in  FrankforL  Ky.  In 
Mr.  Crittenden,  in  Dec.,  1860,  presented  in  the  Senate  1846  he  a^in  entered  the  army  as  captain  oi  mounted 
resolutions  proposing  that  certain  constitutional  amend-  rifles,  and  i  n  the  war  with  Mexico  was  conspicuous  for  gal- 
ments  should  be  offered  to  the  States.  They  re-estab-  lantry.  Aiier  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubi^co 
li^ed  for  the  Territories  the  line  of  36°  30^,  prohibiting  he  received  the  brevet  of  miyor,  and  in  1848  was  made 
fiJavery  north  and  allowing  it  south  of  that  line,  admit-  full  migor.  In  1856  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
ted  new  States  with  or  without  slavery  as  their  respect-  colonel.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
ive  constitutions  might  provide,  and  made  provision  for  stationed  in  New  Mexico,  but  remgned  with  most  of 
enforcing  the  fogitive-slave  laws  which  had  become  odi-  his  fellow-officers,  and  returned  to  nis  home  in  Ken- 
ous  to  the  North.  These  resolutions,  known  as  the  tucky.  Later  in  the  year  1861  he  entered  the  Con- 
**  Crittenden  Compromise,''  though  supported  by  nu-  federate  service,  and  being  appointed  mi^or-general  was 
merous  petitions  trom  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  active  in  end^voring  to  estaoush  the  power  of  the  Con- 
not  acceptable  to  either  or  the  great  parties.  Their  federacy  in  his  native  State.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
author  ineflectually  tried  to  induce  Congress  to  provide  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19, 1862,  and  after  the 
a  method  by  which  they  might  be  submitted  to  a  pop-  death  of  Qen.  Zollioofler,  who  had  the  chief  command 
ular  vote.  His  sixth  term  as  Senator  expired  in  March,  on  the  Confederate  side,  drew  off  his  troops  and  retired 
1861 ,  and  when  he  presented  the  credentials  of  his  sue-  from  the  State.  He  was  not  prominent  in  the  remain- 
cessor,  John  C.  Breckinridee,  he  delivered  an  impressive  der  of  the  war.  In  Feb:,  1870.  he  was  chosen  by  the 
farewell  speech.  He  wasjpowever.  elected  to  the  lower  Kentucky  legislature  as  State  librarian.  He  died  at 
House  in  June,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  having  Danville,  Ky.,  Nov.  29,  1880. 
aheady  be^un,  he  presented  resolutions  defining  its  IIL  Crittenden,  Thomas  Leonidas,  an  American 
object  on  the  part  of  the  general  Government  to  be  general,  was  bom  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  in  1819.  He  is 
simply  the  mamtenance  of  the  Union,  without  inter-  the  second  son  of  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden,  and  studied 
fering  with  the  rights  or  institutions  of  the  several  law  with  his  father.  When  the  war  with  Mexioo  com« 
States.  These  resolutions  were  almost  unanimously  menced  his  adventurous  spirit  led  him  to  loin  the  anqy. 
adopted,  but  as  time  passed  on,  and  the  necessity  He  served  as  volunteer  aide  to  Oen.  Zachary  Taylor  al 
for  vigorous  and  radical  measures  was  felt  by  Mr.  the  battle  of  Buena  Yi^  Feb.  22,  1847,  and  brought 
Lincoln's  administration,  Mr.  Crittenden  became  con-  the  despatches  to  Washington  announcing  the  vict^. 
spicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the  methods  emploved  for  Retummff  to  his  native  State,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tne  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  opposed  the  em-  tenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Kentucky  volunteer  infantiy, 
ployment  of  negroes  as  soldiers ;  he  objected  to  the  and  proceeded  to  join  Gen.  Scott's  anny  in  its  march  tc 
urmation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  finally,  in  his  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the  accession  of  QexL  Taylor 
last  speech  in  Congress,  Feb.  22, 1863,  he  declared  that  to  the  Presidency  in  1849,  CoL  Crittenden  was  sent  to 
the  Grovemment  had  broken  its  pledges  and  diverted  England  as  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  on  his 
the  war  fix)m  its  oridnal  and  proper  object  to  the  abo-  return,  four  ^ears  later,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur^ 
lition  of  slavery.  On  his  return  to  Kentucky,  though  suits  in  LouisviUe.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  brigaaier- 
in  ill-health,  he  again  became  a  candidate  for  Congress,  general  of  the  State  Guard,  and  when  Gten.  Buckner 
but  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  near  Frankfort,  JuW  26,  resigned  his  position  as  inspector-general  of  the  State 
1863.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  erected  by  the  State  troops,  Crittenden  succeeded  him.  ^  In  Sept,  1861.  he 
of  Kentucky,  stands  in  the  cemetery  of  Frankfort  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  brigadier-genml  of  volun- 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  of  spare  figure  and  medium  teers,  serving  at  first  under  Gen.  Robeort  Anderson,  and 

height,  with  a  rather  homely  face,  strongly  marked  afterwards  under  Qen,  D.  C.  BuelL    He  commanded 

with  lines  of  thought     In  speaking  he  was  earnest  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April,  1862,  and  was 

and  copious,  ^et  onen  disi)layed  a  timidity  at  the  be-  promoted  to  be  major-gen^^  of  volunteers  for  merito- 

ginninK  of  nis  most  efiective  addresses.     Though  an  nous  service.    He  commanded  an  army  corps  under 

able  advocate,  he  was  not  a  profound  lawyer,    in  so-  Gen.  BueU,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  PerryviUe,  Oct  9, 

cial  intercourse  he  was  affable,  generous,  and  dignified.  1 862,  though  not  doselv  engaged.    When  the  Aimy  of 

Bom  in  the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con-  the  Cumberiand  was  formed  under  Gen.  W.  S.  Kose- 

stitution,  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  distinguished  crans.  Gen.  Crittenden  had  conunand  of  one  of  the  three 

statesmen  of  the  second  generation  since  its  adoption,  divisions.    He  rendered  effective  service  at  the  batUe 

Full  of  reverence  for  that  document,  and  firmly  beUev-  of  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1, 1863.    He  Booompuaei 

ing  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved  only  by  a  succes-  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  his  mardi  to  Chattanooga,  oonomand- 

sion  of  compromises,  he  continued  to  the  last  to  urge  ing  the  right  wing  of  the  anny.    At  the  battle  of  Chicks 

the  appUcation  of  palliating   remedies  which  could  amauga.  Sept  19, 18632hedetechedtwoof  hisdiviflionf 

never  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease  of  the  body  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  Qen.  Thoma&  therebq^  dis* 

politia    However  ineffectual  were  his  efforts  to  pre-  concerting  the  plans  of  the  enemy.    His  remaming 

vent  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  it  cannot  be  denied  division,  while  cmanginr  its  position  in  order  to  engage 
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Bare  acti^e^  in  tlie  fiffht,  was  cut  in  two  by  a  Union  he  had  also  carried  out  reforms  in  the  Marshalsca  debt- 
bitteiy  retrkting.  Tno  enemy,  following  close,  pre-  ore'  prison,  rendered  famous  by  Dickens.  In  1865  he 
feoted  hk  tnofs  fifom  reuniting,  and  Gen.  Crittenden   established  in  England  a  refuge  for  female  pnsonem 


WM  wpanted  nom  the  main  body.  Being  left  without  similar  to  the  intermediate  prisons.  By  frequent  ad- 
■q>port,  and  finding  he  oould  render  no  service  there,  dresses  and  pamphlets  in  aavocacy  of  his  ideas,  with 
he  retained  to  Chattanooga.  He  was  relieved  of  his  the  indorsement  of  many  prominent  persons,  he  suo- 
eommand  Oct  10,  1863,  but  a  court  of  investigation  ceeded  in  creating  a  public  opinion  on  the  proper  treat- 
waa  afterwarda  appointed,  and  he  was  honorably  ao-  ment  of  criminals  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  varioua 
autted,  hia  oondnot  being  highly  commended.  In  the  laws  on  the  subject  By  these  many  serious  evils  pre- 
oiafc  campaign  againat  Kchmond  in  1865  he  commanded  viously  existing  have  been  entirely  abolished.  After 
a  diviaioii  of  the  Ninth  corps,  and  at  the  cloee  of  the  the  passage  of  the  IVisons*  Act  (1865)  he  was  engaged 
war  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  by  brevet  in  the  for  tnree  yeara  as  commissioner  in  seeing  it  properly 
regukr  army.  He  afterwards  resigned,  and  in  Jan.,  carried  out.  He  also  assisted  Miss  Mar>'  Carpenter  in 
1 866,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  having  the  benefit  of  his  reforms  extended  to  India.  In 
Thia  position  he  resigned  in  Nov.,  1867,  to  become  a  1868  he  was  appointed  a  priv-y  councillor  in  Ireland,  and 
odkmel  in  theregolar  army.  ( j.  p.  l. )       had  fiirther  facilities  for  his  favorite  work.     He  also 

GROOKETT,  David  (1786-1836),  an  American  embraced  the  omwrtunity  to  introduce  the  industrial- 
hnnter  and  hnmorist,  was  bom  at  Limestone,  Tenn.,  school  sj'stem  which  recently  had  been  put  in  openition 
Aug.  17,  1786.  Having  run  away  from  home  when  in  England.  In  1870  he  retired  fit)m  tis  position,  but 
he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  associated  with  in  1877  acain  became  fur  a  year  churman  of  the  prison 
dioYera  till  he  was  eighteen.  He  then  returned,  went  board  in  Ireland.  The  merits  of  his  work  and  his  val- 
to  school  for  two  months,  soon  after  married,  ana  went  uable  experience  have  caused  his  advice  to  be  sought 
to  live  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  State,  in  1813  he  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  he  has  received 
was  among  the  hunters  who  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  sc^veral  marks  of  honor  from  foreign  countriea  The 
in  the  war  again^  the  Creeks.  Returning,  he  settled  'j  'ransacfions  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association 
on  Shoal  Creek,  in  a  lawless  neighborhooa,  where  he  since  1850  contain  nuineroiLs  suggestions  from  him  on 
waa  soon  elected  a  magistrate.  He  was  a  member  of  matters  tending;  to  the  pnn'ention  of  crime  and  the 
the  kgialature  for  throe  terms,  still  continuing  to  live   reform  of  crimfnak 

asahnnter.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  Congr^asa  CRONIIOLM,  Aiiiiaham  Pkvkr,  a  Swedish  his- 
friend  of  Jackson,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  torian,  wns  born  O.-t.  22,  l.S<M»,  in  CarLskromi.  lie 
odditiea  of  dress  and  language,  which  were  soon  found  b<K»ine  professor  «>f  history  in  Lund  in  1S4'.»,  Init  re- 
to  eorer  good  common  sense.  He  was  re-elected  in  tired  in  1855  in  order  to  devote  himself  excliLsivelr  to 
1829  and  1831,  but  in  the  mean  time  had  become  an  literature.  He  has  published  a  large  number  of  nis- 
opponent  of  Jackson's  administration.  He  was  aftor-  torical  works,  which  give  evidence  of  great  industry 
iraoda  one  of  the  Tennessecans  who  flocked  into  Texas  and  careful  investigation  of  original  sources.  The 
and  to^jNirt  in  her  contest  for  independence.     At  the   njost  important    are    Vdrinoarne  (1832);   Forn-nnr 

(lialca  Mmneu  (1S33-3.'));    Shanes   PoJitis/ca  Histom 


of  Fort  Alamo,  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  he  was  (lialca  MmneH  (1S33-3.'));    Skdnei  Puh'tiska  lUstoria 

of  the  six  who  last  defended  the  fort,  but  were  (1847-50;  and  Sveriyps  Iluftoria  under  Gmtaf  11. 

imt  to  death  by  order  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  March  6,  AdoJfs  lienenng  (1S47hi4).   He  died  May  27,  1879. 
1835.     Several  books  relating  his  exploits  and  eocen-       CKOOK,  Georcie,  an  American  general,  waa  bom 

trioities  have  been  published,  and  his  Autobiography  near  Daj^ii,  Ohio,  Sent.  8,  1828.     He  graduated  at 

waa  issued  at  Philadelphia  in  1834,  and  republished  in  West  Point  in  1852,  ana  at  once  began  his  service  on 

New  York  in  18^2.  the  western  frontier.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 

GBOFTON,  Sir  Walter  Frederick,  C.  B.,  an  war  he  waa  captain  in  the  Fourth  Infantrj',  but  in 

English  prison  reformer,  was  bom  at  Courtrai.  Belgium,  September,   1801,  was  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty- 

in  1815.     He  is  the  son  of  Major  Walter  CroKonjkille^l  sixth  Ohio  Volunteers.     He   served  with  distinction 
at  Waterloo),  and  was  educated  at  Wool) 
Academy.     He  entered  the  royal  artillery 
retired  as  captain  in  1844.     Becoming  a  i 

Wiltahire,  he  gave  much  attention  to  prison  and  re-  command  of  the  di.^trict  of  Kanawha.     He  took  part 

fbfinatoi]y  subjects.     In  1853  he  went  to  Ireland  as  in  the  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Mar^-land. 

oommissioner  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  prisons,  and  in  and  w.ls  engaged  in  the  battles  of  oouth  Mountain  and 

the  next  3rear  was  made  chairman  of  the  directors  of  Antietam.     In  January,  1863,  he  was  placed  in  com- 

convict  prisons  there.    The  system  of  progressive  t)rison  mand  of  the  Second  Cavalry  division  or  the  Army  of 

treatment  and  supervision  of  habitual  criminals  intro-  the  Cumberland,  and  fought  at  Tullahoma  and  ChicJk- 

dnoed  by  him  was  remarkably  effectual  in  procuring  amauga.     In  April,  1804,  he  returned  to  West  Vir- 

th«r  reform.    As  a  part  of  this  s>'stem  intermediate  ginia,  and  defeated  and  killed  Gen.  Jenkins  at  Cloyd 

IS  were  established,  consisting  of  cottages  on  farms.  Mountain,  May  9.     For  this  and  other  services  he  waa 

a      •  .       ,  111  JX'  *  ll»  l/»li  TT 


has  ainoe  been  approved  by  the  highest  authorities  on    d  )ah  Valley,  fighting  at  Opequan,  Fisher's  HilL 
risen  discipline  and  management  in  Euroi>e  and  Amer-    Cedar  Creek.     In  1865  he  was  in  command  or 


prison 


in  which  convicts  were  gradually  prepared  for  using   made  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers.     He  was 
their  ireedom  properly.    This  plan,  commenced  in  1856,    ojnspicuous  in  Snendan's  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 

the 
and  was  cap- 

piaoea  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  When  reforma-  tured'Feb.  21,  1805,  by  guerillas,  who  surprised  his 
toiy  aohoote  were  established  in  Ireland  in  1859,  the  quarters,  but  was  exchanged  March  20.  Hewas  afler- 
aaparvioon  of  these  waa  added  to  Mr.  CroAon's  other  wards  engaged  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
dntieB.  In  recognition  of  his  valuable  ser\nces  the  surrender  of  Gen.  IjCC  s  army.  At  the  close  of  the 
honor  of  kni«^tnood  was  conferred  on  him  when  he  war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Wil 
leajgned his ^fioe  in  1862.    Whiles  d  in  Ireland   mmrton.  N.  C  and  in  1866  w:)fi  transferred  tx)  th« 
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district  of  Idaho,  his  rank  at  this  time  being  lienten-  returns  made  to  Parliament  without  any  system  oi 
ant-oolonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  with  the  regularity.  In  1832  a  statistical  department  was 
brevet  of  major-general.  In  Idaho  he  spent  six  years  created  for  thepurpose  of  systematinng  retorns  and 
in  activ'e  operations  against  hostile  Indians.  His  val-  publications.  Tnis  Durean  was  in  conneraon  with  the 
uable  service  as  an  Inoian  fighter  then  caused  him  to  Doard  of  trade.  Suhseauently  statistical  bureaus  were 
be  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Arizona,  added  to  several  other  aepartments,  and  much  oonfu- 
where  the  Pi-utes  and  Apaches  were  giving  trouble,  sion  and  duplication  or  n^lect  of  retuma  resoHed^  ao 
In  the  summer  of  1883  he  completely  reduced  these  that  in  1877  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  sun- 
tribes,  puivuing  them  to  their  stronghold  in  the  moun-  plify  and  systematize  the  whole  body  of  statistical  re- 
tains or  Mexico.  In  October,  1873,  he  was  promoted  turns.  Their  work  covered  a  period  of  four  ^ean.  and 
brigadier -general,  and  in  April^  1888,  major-genend.  their  exhaustive  report  still  awaits  the  action  or  the 
He  took  command  of  the  division  of  the  Missouri,  government. 
He  died  at  Chicago,  March  21,  1890.  From  the  first  the  farmers  of  England  were  hostile 

CROOKES,  William,  F.  R.  S.,an  English  chem-  to  Uie  publication  of  agricultural  statistics.^    They 

ist  and  phvsicist,  was  bom  in  London,  June  17,  1832.  were  suspicious  that  it  would  increase  taxation  and 

He  studiea  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  in  rents,  a  rallacy  still  common ;  the  &ot  bein^  that  accu- 

1855  lectured  in  Science  College,  Chester.     In  1859  he  rate  statistics  omTply  equalise  and  proper^/  cqfportum 

founded  the  Chemical   News,  andin    1864   became  the  burdens  of  taxation.     Neariy  a  score  of  schemes 

editor  of.  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.     He  early  were  proposed,  and  were  either  dropped  or,  on  trial, 

engaged  in  original  research,  his  nrst  paper  **  On  the  rejected  as  impracticable.    One  scheme  of  Mr.  Pou- 

Seleno-Cyanides  '*  being  published  in  1851.     In  1861,  lett  Thompson,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  wat 

by  means  of  spectrum  analvsis  and  chemical  reactions,  to  collect  information  through  the  clergy.      Pnnted 

he  discovered  the  metal  thallium,  and  in  subsequent  forms  were  prepared  nmilar  to  tiiose  now  in  use,  ask- 

years  fiilly  investigated  its  properties  and  compounds,  ing  for  acreage  and  yield  of  various  crops,  number  of 

Vw  this  discovery  he  was  m  1863  elected  a  Fellow  of  different  kinds  of  stock  and  the  like,  and  sent  to  the 

the  Royal  Society.     In  1865  he  discovered  the  process  clergymen  of  Bedford  county;  only  27  out  of  126 

of  separating  gold  and  silver  firom  their  ores  by  sodiun^  made  any  returns.     In  1853  an  experiment  was  made 

amalgamation.     In  1872  he  was  led  b^  his  experiments  through  the  Poor-law  Boaid  in  two  English  counties, 

in  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  thallium  to  con-  and  through  the  Highknd  Society  in  three  Scottish 

sider  the  subiect  of  repulsion  resulting  from  radiation,  counties ;  and  the  next  year  in  eleven  English  and 

and  invented  the  radiometer,  which  he  afterwards  Welsh  counties  and  in  me  whole  of  Sootlsmd.    The 

modified  as  the  otheoscope.     He  was  engaged  at  the  work  was  a  partial  failure  m  England  through  prgu- 

same  time  in  examining  the  ph  vsical  phenomena  of  dice  agwnst  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  was  discontmued 

modern  spiritualism,  and  having  become  convinced  of  after  two  years.     It  was  continued  in  Scotland  until 

the  existence  of  force  exerted  oy  an  intelligent,  dis-  disturbed  by  a  quarrel  over  the  patrona«»  involved, 

embodied  agencv,  he  announced  his  conclusions  in  his  The  treasury  asserted  its  right  to  appoint  flie  oolleetora 

Researches  in  the  Pfienomcjia  of  Spiritualism  (1874).  and  audit  all  accounts.     The  society  desured  both,  and 

He  also  pursued  a  course  of  investigation  in  regard  to  settled  the  dispute  by  stopping  the  work.    l%e  same 

the  properties  of  matter  in  a  vacuum,  and  published  questions  have  arisen  everywhere  and  always  since, 

some  of  the  results  in  his  Molecular  Physics  in  High  and  only  where  the  Agricultural  Bureaus  have  been 

Vacua  (1879).      He  claimed  to  have   discovered  a  measurably  free  from  the  domination  of  political  in- 

fourth  state  of  matter,  the  ultra-gaseous,  in  which  the  trigue  have  they  had  any  real  vigor, 

molecules  are  not  in  contact  as  in  a  liquid  or  gas,  but  The  success  of  this  Scottish  experiment  showed  the 

isolated.     In  recognition  of  his  discoveries  the  French  value  of  agricultural  statistics  and  the  feasibility  of 

Academy  of  Sciences  gave  him  in  1880  a  gold  medal  collecting  them.     It  also  diminished  the   prejudice 

and  a  prize  of  3000  francs.     Mr.  Crookes  has  also  against  them,  and  after  much  discussion  and  effort 

^ven  much  attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  obtained  from 

in  the  arts,  and  has  published  treatises  on  the  Manu-  Pariiament,  in  June,  1865,  an  appropriation  of  £10,000 

fa/:ture  of  Beet-Root  Suaar  in  England,  on  Dyeing  for  the  collection  of  agriculturtd  statistics.     The  same 

and  Cahco' Printing,  and  has  translated  and  edited  month  the  rinder-pest  appeared  m  Engknd,  and  the 

many  important  German  and  French  works  on  chcmi-  measures  used  to  prevent  and  check  this  pest,  and  the 

cal  subjects.     He  is  also  an  authority  on   sanitary  plan  of  compensating  those  whose  stock  was  slaugh- 

questions,  especially  the  disposal  of  city  sewage,  on  tered   to  prevent   its  spread  almost  necessitated  a 

which  he  has  published  some  pamphlets.     In  1866  he  cattle  census.     And  yet  so  strong  was  the  fear  that 

made  a  report  to  the  Bntish  government  on  the  use  it  would  increase  individual  taxation  that  it  was  neoes- 

^^^J?)?i?^i??ife A'V.^iS  ^S?.  9^      '  cattle-plague.  g^ry  to  state  expressly,  on  the  schedules  or  Manb^ 

CROP  REPORTS.    This  article  will  treat  more  that  **  the  number  of  live-stock  belonmng  to  individual 

especially  of  the  history,  purpose,  value,  philosophy  persons  would  not  be  divulged."    The  retorns  were 

aud  causes  of  inaccuracy  of  agricultural  statistics  and  published  m  May,  1866.  and  were  widdy  cirodated 

crop  reports,     and  of  the  distinction  between  the  among  the  formers,  both  to  impart  the  mformation 

two.    The  actual  statistics  of  the  agricultural  products  eontained  and  to  convince  the  fermera  that  they  oon- 

pf  the  Umted  States  and  of  the  different  States  will  tained  nothing  that  could  uyure  individ       interests; 

be  found  under  the  head  of     United  States     and  of  ^nd  gradually  the  farmers  came  to  see  tl      n     to  show 

the  several  States.                      t    ,^..«     1..11  less  rehictance  m  making  returns. 

Bruif  History  0^                        1753  a  biU  was  m-  /rcfam/.— As  the  rinder-pest  gave         lai      amcul- 

troduced  m  the  English  Parhament  to  secure  a  census ;  tural  statistics,  so  the  potato  &mi      >i  !»••-      rnvn 

but  It  met  repeated  defeat  for  nearly  half  a  century,  them  to  Ireland,  and  so         Iv  aho^t^ 

•nd  not  untd  1801  was  the  first  census  actuaUy  taken,  they  have  been  mainta;ut;u      ar      ok 

Vox  thirty  years  the  published  statistics  were  sunpJy  ^iie  statistics  are  collected  by 
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alaiy  fbioe,  who  visit  each  ferm  as  assessors  do  in  ingly  the  largest  industry ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  cen- 
Aiost  of  the  United  States.  The  Registrar-General  at  sus  of  184(»  that  any  attempt  was  made  .to  take  the 
Dablin  saperintends  the  work  and  reports  to  the  lord-  statistics  of  agriculture  proper.  And  even  then,  the 
Keotenant.  An  abstract  is  published  at  once,  and  a  schedules  were  most  imperfect  and  the  statistics  were 
detailed  report  is  presented  to  Parliament  In  other  given  very  inadeouately.  In  1850  the  control  of  the 
Eknoiiean  ooontories  the  ^wth  of  statistics  has  been  census  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  State 
Kunewhat  edmilar.  ^  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  to  that  of  the  Interior.  The  office  of  superintendent 
pnaent  condition,  simplv,  and  modes  of  collecting.         of  the  census  was  created,  and  greater  attention  was 

In  Bdaiwn  and  SoUand  agricultural  statistics  are  given  to  the  statistics  of  agriculture.  The  ninth  ten- 
eoDected  Dy  ft  body  of  local  magistrates,  usually  landed  bus,  in  1870,  introduced  many  valuable  features  into 
poprietors,  and  a  detailed  report  is  published  annuaUy  the  agricultural  schedules,  one  of  which  is  that  show- 
uy  file  governors  of  the  provinces.  ing  the  total  value  of  farm  productions.     This  census 

In  Trance  statistical  committees  in  the  various  dis-  presents  the  general  statistics  of  agriculture  by  States, 
trioto  report  to  the  prrfects^  and  these  in  turn  to  the  Territories,  and  counties,  giving  number,  size,  and  value 
minig^^r  of  agriculture,  who  compiles  special  statistics  of  ^rms,  and  value  of  farming  implements  ;  acres  of 
on  live-etock,  vine-culture,  silk-worm-rearing,  and  the  land  improved  and  waste ;  amount  of  wages  paid  dur* 
like,  and  nlao  makes  monthly  reports  on  the  condition  ing  the  year ;  value  of  orchanL  garden,  and  forest  pro- 
of tnejnowing  crops^  ducts  respectively ;  of  home  (farm)  manufactures,  and 

In  &aigary  the  product  of  the  crops  is  collected  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sola  for  slaughter ;  the  tota) 
yearly  by  parish  magistrates,  aided  by  the  mc«t  intcl-  value  of  all  live-stock,  of  each  kind  :  and  the  quanti^ 
Dgent  nurmers,  and  these  retunis  are  examined,  cor-  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  ot  crops  produced. 
vecCed,  and  compiled  by  the  statistical  bureau  for  the  The  census  schedules  of  1880  cx)ntainea  much  mor^ 
ewuitry.  ^    ,  ,        exhaustive  inauiries,  and  elicited  fuller  details. 

In  Austna-Hunaaru  full  statistics  of  crops  and  live-  So  long  is  the  period  (ten  years)  from  one  census  to 
stodc  are  collected.  In  Hungary  crop  statistics  have  another,  and  so  long  a  time  elapses  after  the  facts  are 
heea  published  since  1869,  and  stock  statistics  since  collected  before  they  are  pubhshed,  that  the  various 
1875.  TTiey  are  prepared  by  special  agents,  un-  States  of  the  Union  finally  saw  the  necessity  for  the 
preiodieed  and  wellinlormed  on  agricultural  matters,  collection  annually  of  a^cultural  statistics  within 
Ilie  original  data  on  crops  are  given  oy  the  Agricultural  their  own  borders.  But  it  is  simply  astonishing  thai 
Unions  of  the  several  districts.  they  did  not  all  see  it  sooner  than  they  finally  dIcL 

In  the  German  Empire  the  agricultural  information  Ohio  was  first  to  move  in  the  matter.  The  general 
18  obtidned  through  tne  co-operation  of  the  govern-  census  of  1840  was  not  ftilly  before  the  people  until 
ments  of  the  several  States^  under  special  instruction  1842.  The  advantages  to'be  derived  from  the  agricul- 
ftnn  the  imperial  authorities.  The  statistics  cover  tural  statistics  therein  for  the  first  time  contained  be- 
theentireffroundof  agriculture,  and  arc  grouped  under  came  manifest  to  the  shrewdest  of  our  farmers  and 
three  hea&,  viz. :  (0  agricultural  emplovment  of  the  legislators.  Governor  Allen  Trimble  and  his  son,  Col. 
soil;  (2)  proceeds  of  the  har\'est ;  and  (3)  returns  of  \V.  H.  Trimble,  of  Highland  countyj  were  of  those  who 
IrreHBtock.  This  system  of  co-operation  between  the  clearly  saw  the  need  of  annual  statistics ;  and  the  latter, 
looal  State  governments  and  the  general  government  was  who  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1 845-6, 
adopted  in  1878,  and  has  proved  most  satisfactonr.  The  threw  his  whole  force  into  an  effort  to  establish  a  Statd 
Umted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing-  Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  sole  object  should  be  to 
too,  is  now  wisely  adopting  this  plan  of  State  co-opera-  promote  the  a^cultural  interests  of  the  State. 
tion  in  the  collection  of  monthly  reports  on  the  condi-  ThroMgh  his  unremitting  efforts,  persistent  even  undeif 
tion  and  outcome  of  the  crops.  This  will  be  again  temporary  defeat,  the  kw  was  passed  that  session  ere- 
noticed  further  on.  ating  such  a  Board,  and  establishing  a  special  and 

Sweden  and  Denmark  have  very  complete  systems  perpetual  fund  for  its  expenses,  from  the  show- 
of  gathering  and  publishing  crop  statistics.  The  other  licenses  and  the  sale  of  escheated  lands.  Two  of  the 
oonntries  or  Europe,  the  colonies  of  Australia,  Victo-  first  acts  of  this  State  Board  of  Apnculture  were  to 
ria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  estiiblish  an  annual  agricultural  and  industrial  exhibi- 
bave  their  several  systems  more  or  less  comj[)leto ;  in  tion  or  "  State  Fair,''  and  to  provide  for  the  collection 
lome.  retAums  are  voluntary ;  in  some,  enforced  by  of  annual  agricultural  statistics.  These  statistics  were 
penidty  where  reluctance  to  give  returns  makes  it  ne-  collected,  it  is  true,  through  the  intervention  of  as- 
eeflsaiy.  sessors  and  of  the  county  and  State  auditors,  butthf 

In  jKuMto,  and  even  in  Amtria  and  Prance^  the  in-  inspiration,  the  impulse,  and  the  publication  were  frof^ 
finrmation isKept  closely  under  the  surveillance  of  the   the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

government,  and  is  not  permitted  to  go  abroad  when  The  older  as  well  as  the  newer  States  were  far  slowev 
ttB  publication  can  be  supposed  to  ii\jure  the  financial  in  beginning  the  work^  and  even  as  late  as  18G2the 
eonmtionor  prospects  of  the  countnes,  or  affect  ad-  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  found  great 
ven^  the  prices  of  meats  or  cereals,  to  be  bought  or  difficulty  in  establishing  any  hcutin/or  an  absolute  esti- 
•old  as  the  case  may  be.  mate  of  the  crops,  because,  as  he  distinctly  states  (p. 

In  the  United  States  the  collection  and  publica-  575  Kcjx^rt  for  18G2),  ''No  State  except  Ohio  has 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics  by  the  general  govern-  any  m^Mins  of  giving  the  amount  of  farm  crops  with  re- 
nient  was  first  begun  in  connection  with  the  censu?.  liable  accuracy,  while  the  very  imperfect  returns  in 
A]  h  the  census  was  ordained  by  the  Constitution  several  of  the  States  only  serve  to  strengthen  the 
„.^  4Ke  first  one  taken  in  1790 ;  and  although  nrejudicc  against  statistics  so  common  among  English 
of  manufactures  were  taken  in  the  cen-  fanners."  Most  of  the  older  States,  however,  under- 
iS  well  as  of  the  number  of  persons  en-  took  the  work  with  greater  thoroughness  a  few  years 
ore,  commerce,  and  manufiictures  re-  later,  and  most  of  the  newer  States  undertook  it  soon 
although  agriculture  was  oxer  whelm-    ailer  their  admission  to  the  Union,  largely  as  a  means  ot 
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showing  their  resources  and  inducing  immigration.    It  culture  began  the  work,  in  %  tentative  waj,  in  187ft 

is  not  necessary  to  recount  here  the  time  or  beginning  and  the  Kansas  Board  about  the  same  time ;  though 

and  methods  of  conducting  the  work  in  the  several  from  the  first  the  latter  board  worked  the  reports 

States.                                            ^   ^  largely  in  the  interests  of  immimtion,   and   soon 

But  even  these  annual  State  statistics,  much  as  they  changed  the  monthly  into  more  elaborate  and  persua- 

excelled  m  promptness  and  immediate  value  the  gen-  sive  quarterly  reports.    (Georgia  hegaxi  in  1879  or  1880. 

eral  decennial  census,  even  these  were  not  published  The  Ohio  Boam  of  AgricuKure  begpui  in  1880,  and 

until  a  full  year  after  the  crops  they  reported  were  with  the  four  years'  experience  of  Blinois  freely  given 

harvested,  and  oft«n  sold.    Their  value  was  therefore  by  its  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  S.  D.  Fisher,  at  once 

chiefly  historic  and  retrospective.     Hence  there  arose  entered  upon  the  work  systematicaUy  and  thoroushly. 

the  necessity  for,  and  the  conception  and  elaboration  But  it  was  felt  by  the  boards  and  secretaries.  Doth 

of,  what  are  now  known  as  Crop  Reports,  of  Ohio  and  of  Illinois,  that  to  secure  the  best  results. 

The  distinction  between  these  and  agricultural  statis-  all  the  great  grain-exporting  States  must  do  a  similar 

tics  proper  is,  and  should  be  always  kept,  sharply  de-  work,  and  that  there  must  be  concert  of  action  and 

finea.    The  latter  are  whollv  retrospective,  the  former  prompt  intercommunication  month  by  month,  so  that 

are  chiefly  prospective.    Tne  statistics  help  to  ac^ust  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crops  might 

and  rightly  apportion  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  the  be  known  all  the  time,  and  the  total  product  might  be 

crop  reports  help  producer  and  consumer  to  meet  in  known,  at  least  approximately,  immediately  on  their 

views,  and  the  bulk  of  the  sales  to  be  made  on  prices  maturity.    This  would  give  ike  solid  ba^  of  knowl- 

fixed  upon  the  rational  basis  of  the  known  supply  and  edge,  so  far  as  the  crops  of  this  country  are  concerned, 

demand,  instead  of  leaving  both  in  ignorance  that  forces  on  which  to  base  valuable^  opinions  as  to  the  probable 

both  to  contribute  to  the  enormous  profits  of  heavy  tendency  and  range  of  prices,  and  give  it  in  time  for 

speculators  whose  large  transactions  warrant  large  out-  the  farmers  to  profit  by  it    The  boards  or  secretaries 

lay  for  special  information  on  the  condition  of  the  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  therefore,  reooffnizing  the  need 

crops  of  the  world.  of  concert  of  action,  corresponded  ^y  wiw  the  agri- 

An  act  of  Congress,  anproved  May  15,  1862,  es-  cultural  secretaries  of  the  main  grain-  and  meat-pro- 
tablished  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  ducing  States,  and  united  with  several  of  t^em  in  call- 
and  made  it  one  of  its  duties  to  collect  and  publish  ing  the  first  interstate  Convention  of  State  Boards  of 
monthly- reports  of  the  condition  and  final  outcome  of  Agriculture.  It  convened  at  Springfield,  BL,  Nov. 
the  vanous  crops,  and  of  the  condition  and  number  of  30,  1880,  aiid  its  sessions  lasted  untu  Dec.  2.  Dele- 
live-stock  at  such  times  as  seemed  important.  Through  gates  were  in  attendance  from  nearly  all  the  great  ^in 
the  representatives  in  Congress,  chiefly,  the  depart-  States.  Other  subjects  were  discussed  in  car^illy 
ment  ootained  as  far  as  possible  the  name  of  some  one  prepared  papers,  such  as  **  The  Management  of  Fairs.  * 
intelligent  man  in  each  county  of  each  State,  who  would  py  Secretary  L  R.  Shaffer,  of  Iowa ; '  'TProtection  for  the 
undertake,  without  pecuniary  compensation,  to  report  Cattle  Interest  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,'  *  by  Pres.  L.[B. 
each  montn  on  blanks  frimisned  for  the  purpose.  Ke-  Win^,  of  Ohio,  etc. ;  but  the  main  strengtn  of  the  con- 
ports  were  to  be  made  by  percentages^  100  representing  vention  was  devoted  to  developing  the  crop  report  idea, 
a  ftdl  average  crop,  in  each  locafity,  under  favorable  Able  papers  were  read,  on* 'The  Growth  oi  the  Crop  Re- 
circumstances.  If  a  given  crop  at  any  given  period  of  port  idea  in  Illinois,'*  by  Secretary  S.  D.  Fisher,  of 
its  growth  had  only  naif  a  chance  of  matunng  a  frdl  Illinois;  on  ''The  Rielation  of  State  Boards  of  Agri- 
crop,  its  condition  was  to  be  put  down  50.  If  it  was  culture  to  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,'* 
ten  per  cent,  extra  in  vitality  and  promise  it  was  to  be  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  Member  of  the  IncUana  Board 
putdown  110,  and  soon.  Tnus  the  various  crops  were  of  Agriculture ;  on  "Crop  Reports,  their  Scope  and 
followed  all  through  their  growth,  and  immediately  Value  "  by  Secretary  W.  L  Chamberlain^  of  Ohio:  on 
upon  the  maturity  of  each  its  probable  total  vield  was  '*  The  Work  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  Agriculture,    by 


the  competence  of  the  Commissioner  of  A^culture,  and  freely  discussed  by  the  convention,  nearly  all  the 
and  especially  of  his  chief  of  the  bureau  or  statistics,  delegates  taking  part  It  was  ^y  agreed  diat  an  ac- 
as  well  as  of  the  various  county  reporters.  Under  the  curate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
management  of  the  present  able  chief,  Hon.  J.  R.  of  the  world,  month  by  month,  is  the  only  leptimate 
Dodge,  who  was  also  chief  from  1805  to  1878,  these  basisof  prices  and  of  trade.  Aliso,  that  the  agncoltund 
monthly  reports  came  to  be  of  great  value,  as  was  gen-  departments  of  State  and  nation  are  bound  to  funush 
erally  recognized.  But  aft^rwaros  they  fell  into  neglect,  such  information  to  the  people  month  hy  month  in  the 
The  department  several  times  failed  to  discover  wide-*  interests  of  busine^,  commerce^ and  agncultore,  and  to 
spread  disaster  and  almost  failure  in  whole  States,  in  .see  to  it  that  the  information  is  accurate  and  impar- 
Kuchimportantcropsasapples,potatoes,and  even  wheat,  tial;  that  is,  in  the  interests  neither  of  bulls  nor  of 
1  intil  long  afrer  almost  every  one  else  knew  of  the  virtual  bears  in  the  grain  markets,  but  of  trutL  Also,  that 
I'lilures.  Such  reports  were  a  great  damage  to  the  this  could  be  thoroughly  done  only  by  a  free  ana^  oor- 
inter^ts  of  agriculture  and  of  business,  ana  brought  !dial  co-operation  of  State  Boards  with  the  National 
the  reports  and  estimates  of  the  department  into  [Department  of  Agriculture.  These  views  of  the  cm- 
entire  oiscredit  vention  were  crystallized  in  the  following  resofaitions. 
One  result  of  this  is  now  to  be  described.    The  a^-  unanimously  adopted : 

cultural  departments  of  several  of  the  great  grain-  "Tiiat  u.^  Kait^u^  Hl^  itu^  i^,  AjIIu  iLi.x^t,_i  _i i. 

prxKlucinjf  States  seein.  this  failure  this  great  lack  of    „^,  IHt'^S^It^t^r  ^",d?iS2Sto  S?;^ 
accuracy  m  the  national  department,  and  the  resulting   ^f  issmne  prompt  and  accurate  monthly  erap  tad  ftoek  n» 
damage,  themselves  undertook  the  work  m  and  tor    ports  dunng  the  growing  seaaon. 
their  own  States.    The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agri-      2.  ''That  in  our  opinion  uniform  and  < 
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tmooff  these  States  in  this  matter  will  secure  results  most  is  necessary  to  obtain  iuformation  as  prompt  and  as  reliable 

Talnable  to  the  agricultaral  and  business  interests  of  the  as  possible,  month  by  month,  as  to  the  condition  and  pros- 

eonntrr.  pects  of  the  foreij^n  ^ain  and  meat  prmluct,  and  consequent 

4.  "That  in  order  to  determine  the  fair  market  value  of  probable  demantl  for  our  surplus,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
die  ^^n"*^^  grain  and  live-stock  products  of  the  United  urge  our  most  able  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
States.  H  is  neoessaiy  to  obtain  the  earliest  and  most  com-  ture  to  obtain  such  information  through  our  consular  and 
plete  information  attainable  as  to  the  extent  of  the  foreign  other  foreign  service  (through  courtesy  of  the  department 
soppljr  of  grain  and  live-stock,  and  the  surplus  for  the  of  state),  and  publish  it  promptly  through  the  associatetl 
markets  of  the  world,  and  the  proper  ofKeers  or  the  govern-  press,  and  send  it  by  telegraph'  to  the  secretari  ^s  of  all 
roeni  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  to  c»btain,  throagh  State  boards  that  furnish  like  information  from  their  own 
the  eonsolar  and  other  foreign  service  of  the  UnitiMl  States.  States  to  the  United  States  department. 

the  most  complete  possible  data  concerning  the  extent  oi  7.  *'  That  we  um  each  State  to  use  every  effort  to  perfect 

the  *"«niil  production  of  grain  grown  in  foreign  countries,  its  own  system  of  monthly  reports,  making  it  so  prompt, 

and  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  as  the  season  ad-  thorough/and  ai^eurate  that  the  United  States  department 

vances.  shall  not  be  com]>eUed  to  go  over  the  ground  with  a  separate^ 

5.  "That  the  information  so  obtained  be  given  to  the  as-  corps  of  correspondent* ;  but  being  relieved  of  this  drudgery 
soeiated  preai^  and  be  forwarded  through  the  national  de-  of  detail,  shall  have  the  more  time  anH  force  for  other  im- 
partmeni  of  affricnlture  to  the  several  State  boards  oi  portant  work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture." 
sgrlcoltare  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  receipt. 

«.  "That  ttie  several  Stjte  boards  of  a^culture  collect-  ^j^^  delegates  appointed  under  the  5th  resolution 


West  and  South  be  cordially  invited  to  unite  with  us  Ih  ouf  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  nation  and  of  the 

next  meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  the  call  of  our  execu-  several  States,  and  especially  into  the  effort  to  obtain 

tire  committee."  through  the  national  department  monthly  information 

The  proceedings,  papers,  and  discussions  of  that  con-  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crons  of  the  whole  world.    A 

?eiition  were  widely  published  in  the  Western  daily  verj-  able  paper  was  presentetl  by  Archibald  Blue,  Sec- 
aad  agricultural  papers,  and  in  full  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  had  great  inlucnce  on  the  legislatures  and  boards 

off  tgricuRure  at  the  West,  nearly  all  of  which  States  o   ,     /xi .    t»      j    r- <     •    i  iixr 

have  amoe  entered  upon  the  work  of  reporting  the  Secretary  ot  the  Ohio  Board  ot  Agnculture,  on     ?ia- 

oops  monthly  or  quarterly,  or  at  special  periods  of  im-  tional  and  Intomational  Crop  Reports.      Free  use  haa 

MHtance,  and  with  more  or  less  fullness  and  accuracy,  already  been  made  of  both  these  papers  m  the  prepa- 

Befoiethe  next  Interstate  Convention  was  convened,  jation  of  this  article,  and  tiill  credit  is  herehv  given, 

a  new  administration  had  come  into  power  in  Washing-  The  latt^jr  paper  ^ave  the  historj;  of  the  growth  of  the 

ton,  and  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring  was  appointed  Commis-  crop  report  idea  in  the  United  States,  and  urged  the 

■oner  of  Agriculture.     He  had  recalled  the  able  sta-  importance  and  showed  the  means  of  greater  thorough- 

tiatieian,  Hon.  J.  R.  Dodge,  as  chief  of  the  department  ness  here  and  of  hke  work  m  every  country  of  the 

of  Btatistica,  and  had  issued  a  call  for  a  national  agri-  world  whose  production  or  consumption  matenally 

ooltoral  convention,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  Jan.  affects  the  great  problems  of  supply,  demand,  and 

10-18,  to  consider,  among  other  subjects,  this  verv  pnce.     It  showed,  by  a  careful  array  of  figures,  that 

matter  of  efficient  crop  reports.    The  second  Interstate  our  wheat  export  was  increasing  at  an  amazmg  rate. 

Convention  was  held  in  Chicago  during  the  Fat  Stock  ^avijig  been  as  follows :  tor  15  years,  l)cfore  and  m- 

Show  in  November.    The  full  and  free  discussions  eluding  1877,  46,000,0<)0,^or  18  per  cent,  of  total  crop: 

then  lesolted  in  a  series  of  resolutions  unanimously  ^or  3  years  since  ISh,  1 « 0,000,000,  or  37  per  cent,  of 

adopted.    They  were  similar  in  scope,  out  more  full  t<^^}  crop. 

than  those  of  the  first  convention.    The  first  three  .  The  paper  showed,  too,  that  the  export  was  exceed- 
lecognixe 
aoourate 

menu  nr ,  __  _^ ^_ ,  ^ ^_ _„  ^._._  _^_  _  _  _ 

eollecting  these  statistics  in  the  several  States,  and  ing  the  vastness,  the  rapid  increase,  and  the  great  va- 

pledge  ttie  hearty  co-operation  of  the  boards  of  agri-  nableness  of  this  demand,  the  astontshing  fact  meets 

coltoie  there  represented  with  the  national  department,  us  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  nhsoltUelv 

The  remaining  resolutions  are  as  follows !  '^^  ojiktal  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  condition  of 

4.  "That  the  prompt  consolidation  and  publication  of  the  l^uropean  and  Asiatic  crops.  The  heavy  grain 
thcM  monthly  reports  from  different  States  can  be  best  ac-  speculators,  on  the  other  hand,  have  combinations  by 
eompliahed  through  the  national  department  of  a>!^riculturc,  which  they  get  this  information  promptly  and  with 
and  we  recommend  that  all  important  final  footiiiKH  in  each  ai)proximate  accuracy.  They  keep  each  other  in- 
state be  telegraphed  to  the  commissioner  at  Washington  not  jormed.  and  by  concert  of  action  aid  each  other.  No 
UtertijMi  fie^8Ui  day  of  each  month  of  the  growing  and  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  ^  ,^^^^^  „^  ^^^^^ 

6.  "Thlt  an  ex'ecutive  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  to  ^»^^  ^i^^\y  they  may  be  separated,  their  correspond- 
attend  the  national  convention  called  by  Dr.  Loring,  l-nited  *?n^9  »s  as  trequent  as  occasion  reqmres,  even  though 


tht  annaal  grain  and  ;  f  the  Unite<l  Statos,  it   actly  the  reverse  of  what  is  true  ;  and  that  such  mi^r 
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leading  reports  are  actually  and  most  industriously  pub-  ^«  ^^}^  St^es  jsonsul-jgencral,  and  Edmund  J.  Moffat^ 

lal  a 

past 

cealed  so  far  as  possible  each  year,  or  at  least  strongly  mi^  -Pk:!^^,^!...  ^r  of*^*  r^-         j  r^      n       . 

denied  in  the  nWspapers  o/thi^  country,  untU  the  ThV^t^f^MJ^lf*  and  Crop  R^pcr^- 

bulk  of  our  wheat  Lpwzs  largely  out  of  the  hands  S^„X^  ^f  SiS.lv»  ^Z^r^'fiilf  •"^^i" 

nf  fhp  farm«ra  "  expendmg  tfie  people  s  money  in  collectmg  statistics 

The  Z^  paper  daimed  that  the  crops  and  crop  U^l^^T^^tl^'lVZ^'^'^- t^f^  ^ 

only  oe  aone  oy  tne  national  aeparrmenL    it  suDmitt«a  regulating  the  various  property  interests  oonoemed. 

anri£pti?n  "fX"f  arioU  na^^^^^  ^«^  ^^^^^  J^  ^d  ^^^^"^t:^ 

worinnd^nW^  ^*^'  "^f^^  ^^  °^^°*^'  ^  ««P«^  ^  equitable  adjust- 

Sethis  noinTweau^^  T^^  ^^  P"^'  ^  -P'^^^^*  ^«  ^^  fluctuation  that 

un  tnis  pouU'  we  quot«  trom  tne  paper  as  lollows .  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  inoranoe  of  facts,  and  to  aid  the 

"Butitisnoli^httasktomapouttheDationalitiesofthe  S^^J^^J^y?/,  lKrqto?'''^^V^^  ^^  ""^  '^ 

world  in  comprehensive  form,  and  show  the  population,  ^^\T    \r^^  ^T  ^SK*'H  Nataonal  Governments 

wheat  production,  wheat  consumption,  including  seed,  and  Bliouia  gather  and  publish  this  information  is  evident 

the  consequent  surplus  or  deficit  of  each,  and  thus  deduce  from  the  fact  that  it  IS  impossible  for  the  great  body 

the  grand  total  of  the  whole.    It  is  no  light  task  to  get  of  producers  and  consumers  to  gain  any  adequate 

prompt  and  fairly  accurate  estimates,  month  by  month,  of  knowledge  otherwise,  though  heavy  buyers  or  com- 

the  condition  of  the  crojM,  or  at  least  of  the  wheat  in  every  binations  of  speculators  can  do  so,  and  thus  **  bear  " 

State  of  the  Union  and  m  every  foreign  nationality,  whose  ^.u^  rwoi-t^^f  «AV;i  ♦!%«.  «wv«  :«  \^     uV    x  x      i         ^^ 

production  or  consumption  afle^..  the  future  export  (iemand  T    "jacket  until  the  crop  isbought  ^  too  low  a  figure 

and  the  consequent  tendency  of  prices.  J?J  ^,??,  ^^^  ^^  thus  defraud  producers,  and  then 

"But  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce,  I  ,  ."J"  ^  ^"®  market  till  they  have     unloaded"  at  too 

think,  require  that  this  work  be  done,  and  well  done,  and  high  a  figure  for  the  facts,  and  thus  defraud  consumers, 

done  this  coming  season ;  and  our  national  department  of  That  such  is  the  actual  result  may  be  Been  from  a 

agriculture  is  capable  of  doing  it.    Our  signal  service,  review  of  tfec  manipulation  of  the  wheat  croD  of  1 87Q 

Argus-eyed  watches  everv  current  cloud,  winB,  and  storm,  It  ig  now  known  that  though  the  crop  was  large  in  this 

notes  the  storm-centre,  the  direction,  the  general  velocity,  ^„-.f«„   „«4.  •    j^^^u^jr  ^    *i:      rf          «"««  *"  »'^»b 

and  the  local  violence,  and  then  with  an  hundred  times  the  5»^"T»  y^\.^  HiUgland  and  Other  European  countnes 

hundred  hands  of  the  fabled  Briareus  of  old  mythology,  it  \  was  smaU  or  nearly  rumed  by  heavy  storms,  an( 

daily  flashes  the  facts  over  all  our  telegraj^hic  lines,  and  that  the   foreign  demand   for  our  surplus  would  U 

posts  tiiem  up  in  every  port  and  hamlet,  to  aid  or  warn  and  immense.     This  latter  fact  the  farmers  nad  no  means 

protect  our  navigation,  our  commerce,  and  our  agriculture,  of  learning ;  the  heavy  speculators  suppressed  the  iart 

"A  similar  service  is  now,  I  believe,  imperatively  demanded  or  stoutly  denied  it,  unUlthe  bulk  of  the  winter  wheat- 

ela^^^cSn^tll^itr^^^^^^  ^  Kll 'f^^^^^'S  ^1^^       ninety  cents  j^^r 

all  important  wheat-producing  and  wheat-consuming  coun-  7^T        I         larmers  had  been  as  well  informed  as 

tries  of  the  world.    And  as  no  work  is  more  necessarv,  none  ^^  large  miyers,  they  would  have  held  for  the  suro 

can  be  more  acceptable  and  popular,  not  only  with  farmers  advance.     But  they  were  not.     They  were  isolated, 

and  business  men,  but  with  our  legislators  also,  and  so  I  am  Each  had  but  a  small  interest  at  stake  and  could  not 

sure  the  necessary  aid  from  Congress  will  be  prompUy  given,  afford  to  procure  costly  cable  information  from  naid 

If  only  the  work  is  once  well  begun."  corresppncfents  abroad.     Of  course,  the  contest  fSr  a 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Com-  ^^  aqiustment  of  prices  was  most  unequaJ,  and  thr 

missioner  Lorinff  seconded  its  views  and  claims  in  an  result  was  quite  natural,  as  stated,  viz. : — that  the  bulk 

able  speech,  and,  after  further  discussion,  resolutions  of  the  winter-wheat  left;  the  farmers*  hands  at  90  cents 

were  unanimously  adopted  urging  immediate  action  in  ^^  *  dollar,  and  then  the  price  rapidly  advanced  to 

the  matter  of  home  and  foreign  monthly  crop  reports  ^1:30  per  bushel,  and  the  consumers  had  to  pay  that 

by  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  har-  j?"ce.     And  the  margin  went  into  the  hands  of  the 

mony  with  the  several  State  boards,  according  to  the  lew  men  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign  needs, 

general  federal  idea  and  plan  proposed  in  Sec.  Cham-  ^^^  }^  ^  ^\9m  that  the  interests  of  agriciuture  and 

Derlain's  paper,  and  urging  Congress  to  make  the  ?^  business  are  best  promoted,  and  fiiture  production 

necessary  appropriations  and  take  the  necessary  steps  ^^  }^^^\,  increased,  when  the  farmers  really  get  the  fair 

to  make  the  foreign  work  a  success.  P*?ce  for  their  products  and  the  dealers  simply  get 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  Congress  promptly  J**^  ,?P^  ^^^  coninensation  for  the  cost  and  skill  of 

responded,  that  the  agricultural  departments  of  State  handling  the  product.     For  example,  in  the  case  just 

ana  nation  arc  now  working  in  harmony,  and  that  the  ^^^    ^Tf^  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for 

foreign  work  is  begun.     The  commissioner  says  in  his  f  ^  per  bushel  or  less,  when  it  wajj  really  worth  on  the 

report :  "asis  of  foreign  demand  $1.25  per  bushel.     The  con- 

,,  „,   ,                             ^        ^               .  ,  sumer  paid  just  as  much  for  his  flour,  and  this  25 

*u  wif*^™  ^^^""Fu'^^ri  ^^T^^^f  «*  especially  anxious  cents  per  bushel,  or  $25,000,000  or  more,  went  into 

tiiat  the  department  should  undertake  prompt  collec  ion  of  the  hands  of  the  speculator,  to  enrich  ti        and  to  be 

European  crop  statistics;  and  the  recent  appropriation  for  n^r^««/^^  1«^«,«Kt  f«  ♦k^  ^:*:  „^  ^"n^"  w         auu  w  »e 

the  extension  of  work  of  its  division  of  stitistics  renders  9«\Rf"^^  \BXg^\y  "}  .*^L^e^^^^ J"?'®  ^^               ^^ 

practicable  the  initiation  of  an  enterprise  of  so  much  im-  }^  ^^^  tanners  get  this  $25,000,000,  it      n 

portance.  better   larm -buildings,   improvements                     r-* 

"A  central  office  for  such  collection  of  statistics  is  to  be  uients,  machines,  fertilizers,  and  api 

Mtablished.  with  headquarters  in  London,  at  the  office  of  assuredly  increase  the  total  future      j« 
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Bi  ahoTt,  tluB  $25,000,000  is  then  turned  into  real  pro-  least  as  often  as  once  a  month  during  the  growing 
dnetiYe  capitalr-into  agricultural  prosperity  that  snail  season.  It  is  evident  that  our  agricultural  boards  of 
ako  increase  onr  oommercial  prosperity  for  years  to  bureaus  must  rcsiK)nd  fully  and  accurately.  And  in 
eome.  time  the  demand  may  be  even  for  more  frequent  bul- 

Tht  Aeewracfi  of  the  Work. — Great  accuracv  has  al-  letins.     But  greater  frequency  will  endanger  lack  of 
veady  been  attaued  by  the  use  of  ' '  Threshers'  blanks. ' '   accuracy.    And  accuracy  is  all-important 
The  plan  was  first  proposed  by  Sec.  Chamberlain,  of       Thr  Actual  Benefits. — ^The  benefits  already  actually 
Ohio,    in   the    Interstate    Convention   of  1880,    at  derived  from  these  reports  in  the  West  have  been 

great.     For  example,  the  apple-  and  the  potato-crops 
m  Ohio  in  1881  were  only  about  one-third  of  the  usual 


(for  acres  and  bushels  threshed)  to  our  township  corre-  certain    counties   there  was  local    abundance.     The 

qiondentato  give  the  leading  thresher  or  threshers  of  their  farmers  in  these  oountias,  having  the  crop  reports 

town^pc,  we  can  bv  August  10  or  20  know  and  pub-  i^fore  them  in  all  the  papers,  held  for  andf  obtained 

SLKw'l'S^th?.  io.?f/  ^^okL^  f  ^7i  ^^'^'  T^^^  ^1  or  $1.20  per  bushel,  instead  of  taking  the  40  centa 

mreshing,  and  this  would  probably  give  the  basis  for  an  *      u    i.  i  xt  i.         ,.1^*^-., , ^-^  ^«-i^  ^^^«,.»  /x«  ,««« 

ezeeedii^ly  close  approximation  to  tTie  entire  amount  of  I^r  bushel  that  speculators  were  early  offenng  on  con- 

wheat  in  the  Sftate.'^  tract,  and  that  the  local  abundance  seemed  to  pro- 
nounce sufficient.     Again,  the  wheat-crop  in  Ohio  in 

Exactlv  this  plan  was  adopted  in  Ohio  the  next  ]881  was  fairly  good— over  38,000,000  bushels.     Had 

year,  and  by  August  15  there  was  published  the  esti-  it  been  equally  good  all  over  the  country,  the  prico 

mated  wheat-total  of  the  State,  based  on  three  weeks*  would  not  probably  have  gone  above  $1  or  $1.10  in 

threshing  by  about  1,000  machines.     Just  one  jrear  Chitjago.     But  the  June  and  July  and  even  the  May 

later  the  actual  statistics  were  published  of  the  yield  re|>orts  from   Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 

as  learned  by  the  township  (paid)  assessors,  on  actual  (the  only  other  winter-wheat  States  that  had  then 

inqniiy  of  each  farmer  in  the  State.     The  figures  are  adopted  the  plan  of  thorough  monthlv  crop  reports) 

u  follows,  as  learned  by  the  two  methods :  made  it  i)lain  that  the  total  for  those  States  would  be 

v^-..*^  iv««    Q   -^t«»  ♦i^^^T.i-n^  r.iiKi;oi,*wi  onlv  about  one-half  the  previous  year's  total,  and  that 

^^5  ^m  ..... .?....  .  .^.   .  1..^  .  "  38  010  000  the  total  shortage  of  winter-wheat  in  the  United  States 

ABtuSl  retamaof  same  crop  published  Aug.  15,      '      '  would  be  nearly  or  quite  120,000,000  bushels,  as  cona- 

1882 ^ .- 38,100,000  pared  with    1880.     This   information  was   promptly 

riven  to  the  press  of  Ohio  and  of  the  whole  country 

The  difference  was  less  than  one-fourth  of  one  ncr  bv  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  even  though  the 

cent,  of  the  total.  ^  And  the  advantage  of  the  nrst  Washington  rei)orts  were  far  more  conservative  and 

asdmate  was  that  it  came  before  the  crop  was  sold,  named  a  fur  smaller  deficiency.     The  farmers  of  Ohio 

instead  of  a  year  too  late  ;  and  in  connection  with  like  and  elsewhere  Ixilievcd  their  own  report.     They  read 

imirts  from  the  other  States  and  fn)ni  Europe  (here-  the  facts  and  conclusions  in  many  papers  and  on  every 

ifter  to  be  had)  would  furnish  the  just  basis  of  price  hand,  and  the  whole  community  came  to  believe  and 

in  time  to  be  of  some  sorvicje  to  prr)ducers.     The  an-  know  that  at  least  the  wlieat  and  corn  crops  of  1881 

nual  statistics  come  a  year  too  late  to  influence  orices.  were  really  very  short,  and  that  the  prices  must  rule 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  same  svstem  of  high.     Aiid,  as  a  rule,  the  farmers  held  and  received 

threshers  blanks  has  already  been  adopted  by  Michi-  ji.35  or  $1.40  per  bushel  for  wheat/— -realized  the 


tndnrobable  range  of  prices.  the  facts  before  and  since  this  work  began,  worth 

OottMi  qf  Inaccuracy. — ^Theoretically,  the    annual    $10,(XX),(KH)  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio  alone  :  for  that  sum 

itiiistiCB  should  be  more  accurate  than  the  monthly    would  be  less  than  27  cents  per  bushel  on  the  total 


^ntums  are  taken  nearly  a  year  after  the  crops  are  all  the  p<*ople.     Indeed,  such  was  really  the  case  with 

ywtedandsold,  and  the  acreage  and  total  \iclds  are  the  crop  of  1879,  before  this  crop-report  work  was 

WMn  in  part  forgotten.     Then  in  the  older  States  the  begun  by  any  State  except  Illinois,  and  while  the 

w  of  taxation  leads  farmers,  perhaps  unt^onsciously.  Washington  reports  were  almost  worthless. 

I^tuderstate  totals ;  while  in  the  newer  States  and  ;    It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  several  States  already 

^writories  the  tendency  is  just  as  strong  to  overstate,  have  reporten*  in  each  township,  and  that  others  aitj 

•jitomake  a  good  showing  and  induce  immigration,  rapidly  following;  that  the  *' threshers*  blanks"  are 

™*kof  these  tendencies  must  be  kept  in  mindl    And  rapidly  coming  into  favor;  that  averages  and  totals 

boa       of  agriculture  are  now  doing  wisely  in  are  given  by  counties  in  the  State  crop  reports,  thus 

jw       lUE          •,  in  all  their  circulars  of  instruction  pointing  out  local  scarcity  or  abundance ;   that  the 

"           oiiueDuS,  upon  the  fact  that  absolute  truth  is  work  of  the  State  and  national  departments  is  now 

—1             overstated  nor  understated,  nor  in  being  hannonized,  and  that  the  latter  has  at  last 

c      1                                    ^                         ,      •  eamestlv  grappled  the  great  problem  of  promptly  re- 

*                 J       these  days  of  railways,  steamships,  porting  oy  telegraph  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  the 

nhones  reciuire  accurate  informa-  world. 

of  the  crops  of  the  world,  at  What  is/^laimed  for  the  system  when  fully  developed 


*>?, 
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esUtlocI  The  Legend  of  Jt<M  (1874),  and  a  little  ool-  liying  creatures,  with  whom  we  qrmpathize  because  we 

leetion  of  sodal  esBays,  The  Impressions  of  Theophrou-  understand  theuL 

km  &mA(1879X  The  advance  of  literature  towards  democraoy  has, 

Breiy  writer,  no  matter  how  great  his  genins,  is  of  course,  been  gradual,  and  in  the  work  of  certain 

dependent  finr  a  jffood  part  of  his  method  of  expres-  French  novelists  we  may  see  it  extending  its  field  so  aa 

■on  apon^the  htenoy  fiuhions  of  his  time;    and  to  include  social  outcasts ;  and  these  are  now  treated 

Geoige  Eliot  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.    On  the  with  exag^ration.  Before  long  melodramatic  natural- 

odier  hand  it  is  equally  true  that  no  great  writer  ism  will  give  way  to  a  truer  fbrm  of  art,  and  the  field 

leeTee  the  fbxm  of  composition  which  he  chooses  ex-  is  now  open  for  some  wiiter  to  do  for  this  subject  what 

aoC^  where  he  feond  it^  He  is  constrained  to  adopt  a  Greorge  tUiot  did  for  another  class.    The  connection 

fcinili^i»  method,  bat  his  genius  stamps  that  wiUi  its  between  literary  interest  and  politica]  struggle  is  suffi- 

own   mark.    Thus,  George   EUot   found  the  novel  ciently  obvious.    The  anarchists  of  whom  we  read  in 

Mnuting  her  as  the  readiest  fonn  for  the  conveyance  of  the  papers  are  beginning  to  feel  their  own  power  just 

hir  viewB  on  Hfe  and  its  lessons.    The  English  novel,  when  tney  become  of  interest  to  writers.    In  the  same 

too,  WIS  well  advanced  in  its  development  from  the  way,  George  Eliot  studied  "'commonplace  people  *[  at 

Itory  of  incident  to  the  studv  of  character.      The  the  moment  that  the  bourgeoisie  attaint  politiod 

mmantio  novel,  which  had  reached  its  highest  form  in  power. 

Soott'e  handSp  had  begun  to  lose  its  importance.  What  George  Eliot  studied  with  especial  pains  was 
WiUiun  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  Bulwer  were  unable  the  moral  nature  of  her  chaiucters.  This  interest  in 
to  riml  the  aesA,  master,  and  the  last  named  had  the  ethical  side  of  life  is  seen  in  all  her  work ;  it  is  one 
began  to  stac^  single  characters.  To  be  sure,  the  of  the  qualities  that  most  commands  our  attention, 
nnoondings  in  which  he  placed  them  were  unreal,  and  the  one,  it  may  be  added,  that  most  endangers  the 
and  he  eoaght  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to  exagger-  future  fame  of  her  work.  We  see  it  appearing  in  the 
atod  TiIlainB.  Dickens  went  farther  in  the  gradual  ad-  precise  study  of  motives  that  makes  her  novels  read 
THioe  towards  r^ism  by  letting  the  vicissitudes  of  like  revelations  of  undeniable  truth  in  a  representa- 
pinperB  and  outcasts  take  the  place  of  the  mental  tion  of  her  personages  that  shows  us  how  good  and 
Itragglee  of  the^  vicious ;  while  Thackeray  studied  evil  are  twisted  in  a  mingled  strand  in  every  human 
■oeietgraahesawit.  ThadceraVs  method  was  the  one  being.  She  understands  the  complexity  of  life,  and 
most  prominent  in  Enclish  nction  when  ""  George  is  far  from  calling  any  one  person  wholly  ^od  or 
EEot  began  to  write.  His  principal  subject,  fashion-  wholly  bad,  as  we  are  forever  tempted  to  do  with 
aUe  aociety,  attracted  her  less  because,  for  one  thing,  regard  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  our  continual 
it  had  not  come  under  her  observation,  and  we  may  struggle  to  find  one  adjective  that  shall  fully  describe 
wdl  doabt  whether,  if  she  had  known  it  well,  she  each  one  of  our  friends ;  her  books,  life-like,  teach  us 
woald  have^  heen  attracted  by  the  artificiality  of  the  the  impossibility  of  such  swiil  jud^ents.  Amos 
iriationB  it  implies.  As  it  was  she  followed  the  most  Barton  is  not  merely  odious ;  he  is  faithful  and  pains- 
important  current  by  selecting  for  her  subject  human  taking.  Mr.  Gllfil  is  not  simply  a  harsh,  weather- 
ban^  whose  main  importance  was  not  their  social  beaten,  shaj-p-ton^^uod  old  man  ;  beneath  his  apparent 
ttontaon ;  and  in  the  wa^  she  wrote  about  them  she  severity  there  lies  the  memor}'  of  his  early  love. 
nowB  how  much  she  was infiuenced  by  Thackeray.  In  **  ^lany  an  irritating  fault, ' '  George  Eliot  sajTj,  ''  manv 
her  early  novels  we  find  bits  of  social  satire  which  were  an  unlovely  oddity,  has  come  of  a  hard  s^)rrow,  which 
inspirea  by  him^  but  they  are  singularly  inapposite  in  has  crushed  and  maimed  the  nature  just  when  it  was 
■0  aeriooB  a  writer  and  profound  a  thinker  as  her  expanding  into  ijlentc<)iis  beauty ;  and  the  trivial,  erring 
writingi  show  her  to  be.                      ^         ^  life  which  we  visit  with  our  harsh  blame  may  be  but 

In  her  first  stories^  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  we  find  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  a  man  whose  best  limb  is 

George  Eliot  apoiORizing  for  ner  selection  of  **com-  withered."     In  Janet's  Rpncntance,   acain,   we    see 

mon^aoe  people'*  for  her  subject,  with  a  deprecation  George  Eliot's  tenderness  for  failure,  tiie  gentleness 

of  cnticism  that  her  success  has  made  unnecessary,  which  is  part  of  the  same  sjTupathy  that  makes  her 

The  commonplace  people  who  were  already  knoyu  to  clear-eyed  to  detect  the  real  solemnity  and  picturesque- 


pie  ^ries  of  Amos  Barton  and  of  Mr.   Gilfil  she  persons  with  whom  she  fills  the  pages  of  her  novels, 

Aowed  the  world  how  full  of  fascination,  how  deserv-  the  incideniul,  unimportant  characters  who  form  the 

iw  of  study,  were  the  far  from  exceptional  adventures  vivid  back  irio una  lor  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines, 

of  fiff  from    extraordinary  people.      It  is  not  the  This  interest  in  the  ethical  questions  of  life  admits 

general  importance  of  our  own  lives  that  makes  our  of  explan.ttion ,   in  part  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the 

own  careers  interesting  to  ourselves,  and  we  are  not  manitoU  results  of  the  general  literary  interest  in  in- 

ompemed  in  the  fate  of  our  friends  simply  because  dividuals,  which  demanded  exacter  study  of  societj\ 

their  experience  abounds  in  naelodramatic  incidents,  Tliere  were,  however,  other  causes  at  work,  amoni^ 

botbecanae  we  know  with  precision  how  we  have  been  which  was  the  decay,   in  the  generation  to  whicli 

tempted  and  have  withstood  or  succumbed  to  tempta-  George  Eliot  belonged,  of  a  belief  in  the  dogmas  of 

tion-^uiTe  struffgled  and  failed,  or  have  struggled  and  religion.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  thia 

soeedeoT  It  is  our  knowledge  of  the  doings  writer  went  through  this  experience,  and  doubtless  she 

ta        J             hat  helps  to  endear  them  to  our  hearts,  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  world  of  sin  and 

(            BMiui,  ^88  the  rare  power  of  giving  us  similar  misery  with  what  was  to  her  Uie  gospel  of  morality. 

if  the  inmost  experience  of  the  charac-ters  We  see  in  Clough's  poems  continual  traces  of  his 

I        writesr— of  making  them  real,  vivid,  mental  slru^rde  over  his  less  serious  rehgious  difficul* 


tief,  aim  in  ueorge  TjIioi  s  stones  tnc  basis  is  always  tontion    tnan   tkat   or    sno\«i««o 

the  relation  of  conduct  to  the  ethical  sense.     It  is  morality.    So  long  as  novelists  describe  inx.,  . 

true  that  almost  all  English  novels  are  vehicles  for  the  easy  to  see  how  they  can  well  avoid  discussing  the  con- 

conveyance  of  moral  instruction^  hut  while  in  the  last  duct  of  life,  which  is  mondity.     When  carried  to 

cenixaj  they  attacked  gross  vices,  and  under  the  in-  excess,  the  result  is  the  tract ;  when  it  is  ignored,  he 

spiration  of  Miss  Edgeworth^  they  fostered  rudimen-  faiij^-tale.    AVhcn  we  consider  the  omnipresence  of 

tary  virtues,  we  find  Goorffc  Eliot,  with  a  wider  vision,  ethical  judgment  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  not  sur- 

discussing  intricacies  of  character  rather  than  chron-  pri2;ing  that  so  true  a  realist  as  Greorge  Eliot  should 

iclin^  a  mere  list  of  misdeeds.     She  sees  that  real  cor-  give  it  great  prominence.     Yet  one  consequence  is, 

ruption  lies  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  she  dissects  that  we  are  disposed  to  shun  a  second  readmg  of  her 

wickedness  until  she  finds  its  cause  in  vice  or  weak-  novels  with  their  grim  certainty  of  retribution  lorevil- 

no.ss.    The  skill  with  which  she  does  this  is  nothing  less  doing,  as  we  shun  the  memory  of  any  great  mental 

tlian  appalling ;  and  she  performs  her  task  without  be-  fitru^gle  in  our  own  life.     The  same  mind  avoids  re- 

tr:i^4ng  emotiun.     She  is  nut  hostile  to  the  weak  or  newmg  old  combats  as  the  mature  man  avoids  unneces- 

vIl-ious;  she  i.s  as  ini partial  as  life.     They  are  suffi-  esiry  wrestling-matches,  and  we  choose  for  re-reading 

cioiitly  punished  by  the  natural  conseciuences  of  their  quiet,  unagitating  novels.     Wo  are  alwavs  ready  to 

a  -tions,  which  accumulate  the  inovituble  results  as  turn  from  a  world  of  ii\ju8tice  or  painful  justice,  of 

<1  ti'A  the  Buddhist's  Karma.     Certainly  the  ordinan*  failure  and  disappointment,  to  one  in  which  the  imag- 

!!•  tvelist's  wilful  heaping  together  of  horrors  Ls  trivial  ination  loosens  the  chains  that  are  inseparable  from 

bv  the  side  of  the  slow  march  of  destiny  which  George  mortality.    These  soft  novels  are  less  important  _be- 
Eliot  chronic-los. 


have  a  most  vivid  representation  of  the  com))licated  burlesque  acted  to  seeing  Shakespeare,  and  had  much 

way  in  which  one's  very  virtues  may  bewnie  the  faults  rather  read  a  detective  story  than  George   £liot*a 

that  wreck  one's  life.     Thus  Tom's  ui)ri^htness  turns  novels. 

into  cruelty,  and  his  sister's  happiness  is  destroyed  by  In  Middlemarch  the  relief  from  the  misery  of  Lyd- 

his  independence,  and  her  ai!ecti(jna(e  and  iniagina-  gate*s  unhappy  marriage,   and  everybody's  money- 

tive  nature,  whicn  is  her  greatest  charm.     The  wise  troubles — ^for  it  was  not  a  foolish  remark  of  a  critic 

perception  of  these  comjMcx  truths  raises    Georgo  that  real  agonv  comes  into  novels  with  the  loss  of 

Eliot  to  a  high  position  among  uioralists,  and  in  all  money — ^is  to  be  found  in  the  beautv  of  Dorotbea*B 

her  work  we  find  traces  of  similar  fruitful  study  of  character.    This  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the 

life.  ^  mingled  wickedness,  weakness,  and  error  that  conspire 

I     SUa9  Mamer  has  another  claim  u))on  our  attention,  to  make  up  this  tale  of  disappointment ;  and  the  re- 

of  a  sort  that  is  lacking  in  some  of  her  other  novels,  in  Uef  is  obtained,  not  by  an  exa^eration  of  her  cinali- 

that  it  is  a  story  afier  the  conventional  fa.shion,  witli  a  ties,  but  by  representing  them  in  a  possible  combina- 

beginning  and  an  end.     What  is  still  more  striking  is  tion.     The  veiy  lack  of  success  in  Dorothea's  life,  its 

the  alleg[orical  method  in  which  is  told  the  pour  weaver's  apparent  failure  in  her  marriage  with  the  unheroic 

consolation  for  the  loss  of  his  gold  by  finding  the  little  I^islaw,  do  but  prove  the  truthftilness  of  the  writer, 

girl  at  his  fireside.     This  is  a  dramatic  incident  of  a  There  are  other  rewards  in  life  than  dramadcally  strik- 

8ort  that  Geon^e  Eliot  generally  avoids.     In  Jiomoht,  ing  husbands,  and  gent^  of  this  sort  have  had  more 

again,  we  find  certain    traces  of  concession  to  the  than  their  deserts  in  fiction. 

dramatic  instinct  in  the  final  vengeance  of  Baldussoro.  The  point  about  Dorothea  is  a  rehef  in  another  wi^. 

This  endinff,  however,  sinks  into  insi^nifieance  in  cum-  for  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book  is  one  of  despair- 

parisqn  with  the  deeper  tragedy  which  the  storj'  cuii-  ing  irony  which  seems  to  partake  of  the  nusery  it 

tains  in  the  account  of  Tito's  treachery' and  Romula's  describes.     The  irony  of  an  earnest  person  is  onen 

nnhappiness.     The  book,  in  spite  of  its  undeniable  melancholy  reading,  and  it  is  not  alleviated  by  appearing 

merit,  nas  a  certain  remoteness  of  interest,  because  the  in  George  Eliot's  novels  under  the  form  or  social 

historical  novel  is  distinctly  s  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  hadhuige.     Irony  requires,  to  be  successful,  absolute 

veiy  qualities  that  lend  the  framework  of  the  story  calm  and  self-repression^  but  she  seems  to  chafe  be- 

exactness  add  to  it  a  tone  of  pedantry  which  mars  the  neath  her  mask  at  ir\justice  and  vulgarity,  and  only  in 

total  effect     Nothing  more  distinctly  marks  the  move-  drawing  Dorothea  does  she  do  justice  to  her  own  seri- 

ment  of  the  age  towards  realism  than  the  general  dis-  ousness.     The  wonderful  dull  with  which  she  puts  her 

trust  of  stories  that  aim  to  set  before  us  a  picture  of  characters  and  their  surroundings  before  her  readers 

the  past    We  are  never  quite  sure  that  the  repre-  needs  no  praise ;   every  one   knows   her  unrivalled 

8entation  of  remote  times  has  the  same  exactness  that  power ;  but  the  picture  is  depressing,  except  when  we 

we  rec[uire  in  a  stoiy  of  the  present,  and  the  suspicion  come  across  what  may  be  cafied  the  oonstmctive  part 

tf  this  error  is  fatal.     ^                                      ^  of  George  Eliot's  view  of  life  as  shown  in  Dorothea* i* 

.   Where  Greorge  Eliot  infallibly  commands  admiration  aspirations  and  unselfishness.    As  Sainte-Beuvc  said 

is  in  her  English  stories,  although possiblv less  in  ^<?//x  of  Obermann,  '^A  force  d'etre  ennuyd,  Obermann 

Holt  than  elsewhere.    At  least  this  novel  pales  before  court  risque  ^  la  longue  de^  devenir  cnnuyenz  ; "  and 

Middlemarch^  which   is   generally  regarded   as  the  George  Eliot,  by  dint  of  being  disappointed  with  life, 

greatest  of  her  works.     Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  came  near  being  disappointing  in  ner  pictpre  of  it ; 

name  a  book  in  which  modem  life  is  so  admirablv  what  redeems  it,  however,  is  her  exalted  vision  of  the 

mirrored  as  it  is  here.     It  is  not  a  story  of  life  as  it  possibilities  that  lie  before  every  human  being.     Thijs 

mijght  be  if  human  nature  were  different ;  it  is  not  in-  is  the  poetical  side  of  the  realism  of  the  present  day, 

spired  l^  an  eager  enthusiasm  for  a  remote  ideal,  like  for  it  shows  us  what  really  exists,  and  sets  it  before  ui 

George  Sand's  stories ;  it  is  a  record  of  various  human  a  commendable  model.  ^  What  is  particulariy  to  be 

lives,  told  without  exaggeration  and  without  other  in-  noticed  is  the  altered  ethical  interest  which  not  merely 
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iftadfwithdenouiKsiiiggrossviolationsof  what- admirable  qualities,  but  they  lack  mevitaUeness ;  and 

lie  may  call  the  statute  law  oi  society,  such  oa  intern-  while  her  novels  stand  out  as  the  most  un^rtant  eon- 

peranoe  and  dishonesty,  but  encourages  attention  to  a  tribution  to  the  form  of  literature  which  is  the  most 

nfatlor  regjurd  for  one  another's  rights.     A  list  of  rules  genuine  exDression  of  the  interest  of  the  present  day, 

togoyem  life  most  alw^  be  meagre  and,  in  a  way.  her  verses  nave  an  air  of  good  work,  to  be  sure,  but 

insaffieieiit.     The  most  difficult  questions  of  civilizea  such  a^s  is  rather  an  experiment  on  a  new  instrument 

li£B  are  those  of  the  conflict  of  laws,  or  such  as  are  not  than  the  result  of  overmastering  inspiration.      The 

provided  for  in  the  code,  those  for  which  the  con-  poems  arc  interesting,  as  all  the  work  of  a  great  genius 

pdenoe  is  the  sole  arbiter.    The  literature  of  the  last  is  interesting,  but  the  reader  is  led  on  more  by  wonder- 

oentmjf  oonoemed  itself  with  simpler  problems ;  it  was  ing  how  George  Eliot  will  tell  the  ston'  that  she  has 


Ihe  remote  foundations  of  character.  No  one,  it  is  aids  to  her  novels  are  hindrances  to  her  poems.  The 
safe  to  say^  has  set  the  ethical  standard  higher  than  light  that  she  throws  in  from  all  sides,  ner  patience, 
Oeoige  Ehot  She  is  a  profound  moralist,  conveying  her  tolerance,  might  be  properly  employed  in  verse,  as 
batniotion  l^  means  of  novels,  rather  than  a  great  we  see  when  we  read  lirowning,  but  the  rarer,  inde- 
artist  valuing  her  work  above  everything  else.    Tlie  finable  essence  is  lacking. 

veiy  fbrmlesuiess  of  her  work  shows  this ;  she  fro-  Yet  we  should  be  grateful  for  her  prose.  Afler  its 
qoently  combines  different  stories  within  the  covers  of  long,  slow  development,  the  novel  which  turns  its  white 
a  single  book,  as  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Middle-  light  on  society  without  the  interference  of  oonven- 
WKomj  and  it  is  further  exemplified  by  the  abandon-  tionalities  of  form  appeared  in  her  hands  as  a  repre- 
ment  m  her  later  novels  of  the  time-honored  custom  sontation  and  criticism  of  life  that  give  it  a  place 
of  selecting  a  hero  and  heroine  around  which  all  the  among  the  greatest  instruments  through  which  lifera^ 
other  characters  shall  revolve  as  dependents  and  in-  tare  has  spoken.  We  see  reflected  in  her  work  not 
tenon.  Thackeray  began  this  change,  and  later  merely  the  image  of  society  fifl^  years  ago,  but  the 
mitcn  have  carried  it  on,  for  truth  to  nature  demands  hoi>es  and  interests  of  the  best  thinkers  of  to-day,  and, 
that  even  the  less  important  personages  should  have  possibly,  what  may  be  the  truisms  of  fifly  years  hence. 
areater  justice  done  them  than  is  possible  when  the  When  the  chatter  of  those  writers  whose  sole  claim  to 
leading  characters  are  alone  of  interest.  attention  is  their  novelty  has  become  silent,  George 

In  1/amd  Deronda  we  have  what  appears  to  be  the  Eliot* s  work  will  remain  to  show  how  a  great  mind  re- 
aiithor*s  conception  of  a  faultless  hero,  who  gives  his  garded  the  rights  and  duties  of  life.     She  has  shown 
name  to  the  book,  and  two  separate  stories  connected  what  poetry  there  is  in  the  commonest  things,  and  how 
together  by  tolerably  slender  threads.     That  the  com-  the  great  question  before  us  all  is  how  to  hve  well. 
bination  is  a  fortunate  one  cannot  be  affirmed ;  the  (t.  s.  p.) 

diapters  on  the  Jews  and  their  hopes  are  remote  from  CROSS,  Sir  Richard  Assheton,  G.  C.  B., 
leneral  interest,  and  the  book  distinctly  made  ui)on  its  D.  C.  L.,  LIj.  I).,  F.  R.  S.,  a  British  statesman,  was 
veaders  the  impression  of  a  failure.  \  et  it  is  a  failure  bom  at  Red  Scar,  Lancashire,  May  30, 1823.  He  was 
that  was  more  admirable  than  many  trivial  successes,  educated  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  and  at 
and  m  the  character  of  Gwendolen,  George  Eliot  shows  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Whewell.  He 
au  her  skill  and  abundance  of  observation  and  imagin-  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1849,  but 
■«JJ«,   ,  J    i.     1        1.        .  became  a  banker,  and  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  conserva- 

Tiua  brief  record  of  what  this  writer  has  done  the  tive,  1857-C2,  for  Preston.     In  1868  he  was  returned 
lender  will  supplement  by  recalling  George  Eliot's  for  South-west  I^ncashire,  defeating  IMr.  Gladstone 
nevei^fiuling  mastery  of  her  subject^  whatever  the  cir-  himself,  the  Liberal  candidate.  In  1874  he  was  re-elected 
cmnstances,  whether  temble  or  delicate,  in  which  she  without  opiHisition.     In  that  year  Mr.  Disraeli  ap- 
pboea  her  characters,  and  in  the  vividness  and  sym-   ix)inted  Cross  home  secretary  and  pnvy  counsellor^ 
psthywith  which  these  are  drawn.     The  conversations,    and  in  1876  he  was  chosen  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
too,  are  not,  as  is  often  the  case  in  modem  novels,  ex-  ITsmple.    He  was  made  a  O.  0.  B.  In  1880  on  his  re* 
UDptea  of  the  author  s  brilliancy,  but  are  the  precise,    tirement  from  the  cabinet.     Sir  Assheton  Cross  is  an 
mr-raaching  expression  of  very  different  individualities,    able  and  }H^rsua.sive  parliamentarian,  a  man  of  firmness. 
Her  skill  as  a  novelist  makes  us  impatient  of  her  fre-   industry,  vigor  of  thought,  large  business  capacity,  ana 
fient  apneaxanoe  as  a  commentator  on  her  own  inven-   wide  sympathies.     He  published  a  work  on  the  Poor- 
tiona^    JSo  novfils  ever  stood  less  in  need  of  ac<x)m-   laws  (1853)  and,  with  H.  Leeming,  prepared  a  treatise 
paqying  ezpodtion  finom  the  author  than  hers,  and    on  The  General  and' Quarter  Sessions  {ISbS),     Ques- 
aone  faave  more  of  it    She  makes  sufficiently  clear  her   tions  of  laws  regarding  education  and  social  and  sani- 
power  of  moral  analj^is  in  her  keen  detection  of    tary  reform  are  among  the  topics  to  which  he  givert 
lioCiyeB ;  she  leaves  nothing  for  herself  to  explain,  and    special  attention.     He  took  a  veiy  prominent  part  in 
her  thoroiighness  is  almost  as  terrible  as  remorse,  as    tne  recent  legal  reforms  in  England. 
M.  Soheier  has  well  said.    What  redeems  this  is  her       CROSS-BILL,  a  genus  of  oscine  passerine  bbds,  of 
iS^pad^  even  when  she  is  most  impartial.     Her  sym-    q^^  ,  «.,    the  family  PrmffilUdae;  the  Loxia  or  Cur- 
pat^f  ia  for  those  who  are  faithful  to  duty,  who  are    d*642  Am*  ^'■*^*^^   of  authors,  prominently  distin- 
diOled  \r9  the  indifference  of  society  to  the  higher   ed.  fp.  614  g^i^^^  ^^  ^  other  birds,  whatsoever. 
cUma  or  fife ;  and^  doubtless  George  Eliot  profited    Edin:  ed.).    oy  having  the  mandibles  falcate,  deflected 
ftom  her  own  experience  of  what  awaited  those  who  to  opposite  sides,  and  crossed  at  the  end ; 

oflSnded  the  social  conventionalities  which  are  upheld    constituting  the  condition  known  as  fneto^tto/Aum. 
vith  more  than  Mosaic  rigidity.  Correlated  with  this  distortion  of  the  bill  is  more  or 

Her  poetical  comprehension  is  more  clearly  marked    less  a  symmetry  of  the  whole  skuH  and  of  the  mus- 
in  htf  proae  than  in  her  verse.    Her  poems  have  many    cles  moving  the  mandibles.    The  purpose  of  the  struo- 
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CROW  BLACKBIRD.  6G.T 

to  (iutemala.     2.  U,  crvpttdeucm^  the  white-  hiibitfi  arc  eubstantially  the  bj^iiic  ;  but  the  fish-crow  is 

iwren,  is  smaller  than  the  foregoing,  and  dis-  not  known  to  flock  to  the  same  extent,  and  is  es|>ecially 

tiiwoiflliedL  furtkcrmore,  by  haying  the  bases  of  the  fond  of  frcfiuonting  Inuiches,  mud-bars,  marshes,  etc., 

fathera  of  the  neck  snowy  white ;  but  this  white  is  to  feed  \\\^)\\  cnist^uxians,  molbisk^,  fisli,  and  othei 

entirely  oonoealed  except  when  the  plumage  is  dis-  aquatic  anmials,  iis  well  sis  any  rei'usi?  ]e1\  by  the  tides. 

tarbed.    It  is  confined  to  the  South-west,  and  esp(rially  It  is  commonly  found  to  \m  less  sli.v  and  war}'  than  the 

chanurterixes  the  Uano  Estacado  of  T(;xas.     3.  ( '.  />//-  larger  species,  pn)bably  because  it  is  not  so  much  ad« 

monu  (0,  amtncanys  Aud.)  is  the  common  cro^t  of  dieted  to  the  fanner's  grain  and,  therefore,  less  fn. 

North  America,  distinct  from  the  carrion  crow  ((\  quentW  molostviL  {e.  C.) 

o>ftm«)  of  Europe.     This  well-known  bird  is  alx>ut  19      CROAV^  BLACKBIRD,  an  oseine  passennc  bird 


j)Oison. 

done  liy  the  crow  to  the  crops  is  certain^  while' the  Iron  Company  has  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  its  mines, 

benefits  it  confers  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  12  miles  distant.     Mineral  j)husphate  of  lime  is  also 

■  not  sb  obvious ;  yet  there  can  be  little  questi<m  that  found  in  the  vicinity.     There  is  a  light -house  on  the 

the  despised  and  outlawed  crow  is  not  man's  creditor,  on  point  which  gives  name  to  the  placre.     The  ])opulatioD 

fidrlv  balancing  the  harm  and  good  it  does.     Much  de«  consists  of  .^Vinericans  and  Swedes,  and  in  1880  nunu 

penOB  on  the  time  and  place.    The  most  remarkable  bered  4287.     Crown  Point  Wiis  a  notc^l  ])liu.'e  in  Amer- 

liait  of  the  crow  is  its  tendency  to  colonize  in  particu-  ioan  history  in  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  at  first 


night,  coming  from  many 

■uning  hours,  each  day,  in  making  the  teilious  iourney  neighboring  colonies,  and  in  1755  an  expedition  against 

to  andm>,  to  no  obvious  purpose.    The  bamlsdi.sjjcrse  the  fort  wa^s  lod  by  Sir  William  Johnson.     Though 

it eaifiest da~^     *       "  '           ''                 *           '  '~^  '        i-  -i-  i--  i?-  _  -    ..    i   .1     /»   .  1^  . 

of  fix)d,  and 
of  the  year,  e 

naorta  have  become --. ^ ^  ,  „     , 

Ornithology.    There  is  one  near  the  I\)toniac  river  Gen.  Aiuherst  api)roached  with  a  large  army,  the 

above  Georgetown,  west  of  Washington  ;  and  during  French  abandoned  Crown  Point  and  joined  the  garri- 

tfae  whole  sdnemoon.  in  faU,  winter,  and  early  spring,   son  at  Ticonden)ga.  Amherst,  who  should  have  pushed 

a  steady  stream  or  crows  pour  over  Washington,   on  to  ioin  Wolfe  in  the  cum(»aign  against  Quebec,  dc- 

ahrajv  due  west,  and  the  reverse  in  the  gniy  of  the  layed  here,  and  finally  went  into  winter-quarters.     Ho 

Bornini^    The  strong  westerly  winds,   wliich  often  employed  his  troops  in  erecting  a  lbrtrt»ss,  half  a  mile 

mvail  in  that  rc^^on,  greatly  imixMle  the  afli^moon  in  circuit,  with  solid  limestone  walls  and  barracks. 

ni^t,  which  is  aocompHshed  sometimes  most  labor-  Although  the  British  goveniment  spent  £2,0(K),(KX)  on 

iim4y  by  tacking  and  shifting.     In  summer,  crows  are  iti  the  fortress  was  never  completed.     After  the  con- 

genmfly  dispersed  in  uairs  in  woodland,   sole(.*ting  quest  of  Canada  an  insignificant  garrison  was  main- 

wme  taU  or  thick  tree  tor  the  nest,  whicli  is  a  large,   tained  here,  and  in  May,  1 775,  a  detachment  of  Amer- 

no&v  stmctore,  becoming  a  conspicuous  objeirt  when  ican  volunteers,  under    Seth    AVamer,  ca])timjd  the 

Ae  leaves  faU,  but  ordinarily  hidden  with  care  in  the  place  without  difficulty.     It  lost  its  importance,  though 

wBige.    The  eggs  are  4  or  5  in  number,  dull-green,   its  picturcs(iue  ruins  still  attest  its  former  strength. 

jotted  and  blotdncd  with  browns,  puri)lish-grays,  and       CROWS,  Absarokas  or  Upsarokas,  a  tribe  of 

*wtnl  tints.     The  crow  is  absent  from  most  of  the  American  Indians,  kindred  to  the  Dakota  race.    Theiz 

We«  and  uninhabited  regions  of  the  West,  where  ancestors  inhabited  the  vaUej's  of  the  Yellowstone, 

we  nven  is  specially  numerous,  but  not  as  common  Big  Iloni,  and  Tongue  Rivers.     But  the  tribe  waa 

ID  some  parts  of  California.    Were  it  protected  by  law,   driven  farther  west  bv  assaults  of  the   Sioux  and 

•  Aodd  be  done,  it  would  probably  assume  some  of   Northern  Cheyennes.    T?Vom  an  early  date  the  Crows 

ue  social  habitud<»  of  the  rook.     3.   C.  a/ wn/i/«,  the  lM>ssessed   horses  and   made  marauding   excursions, 

gorai-wBSt  crow,  is  a  smaller  species  peculiar  to  the  robbing  Lidians  and  whites  alike,  though  carefully 

«wo  ooast     4.  C.  maritimm  (C,  ottsifraz/us  Wils.\  avoiding  an  open  rupture  with  the  latter.     They  are 

•pefch-crow.  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  espe-  very  expert-  horsemen,  and  are  skilled  hunters.    They 

oigr  akmg  the  coast^  as  far  north  as  Long  Island,  but  are  tall  and  athletic,  with  broad  features  and  unusually 

|||w  enters  New  England.    This  is  only  alxmt  15  dark  complexions.     They  are  particularly  noted  for 


uKs  wnua  ana  loea,  ana,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  it  uas  grease,  uatiin  painiea  one  wnose  nair  was  so  long 
*  Oihxl  space  aboat  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  A  large  tliat  it  swept  the  ground  as  he  walked.^  They  have 
■we  ishnxoir,  however,  is  not  always  easily  distin-  great  skill  in  the  dressing  of  bufialo-skins  for  theii 
IWied  ham  ft  smaD  female  conmion  crow.  Thiic  lodges  and  clothing.  They  succeed  in  makin£  thei^a 
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j)errectl;r  white,  00  that  &  Crow  warrior  or  viDage  oaa  afterward  fitted  into  a  oommon  day  omciUe,  whiofc 
ve  readily  distinguished.    They  are  divided  into  throe  last  is  to  be  well  oovered  and  Inted. 
bands,  each  with  a  distinct  dialect.  Ftatinum  crucibles  are  the  meet  seneraDy  naeftil 

The  first  treaty  with  the  Crows  was  made  in  1825.  amone  metallic  cradbles,  and  should  uwavg  be  aooom- 
It  bound  them  to  keep  peace,  and  to  permit  traden  paniedbjy  covers  of  the  same  material  Tney  are  made 
to  pass  throuffh  their  country.  A  treaty  in  1851  gave  either  with  a  flat  bottom,  meeting  the  sides  at  a  sharp 
the  United  States  the  riffht  to  make  roads  through  angle,  or  with  a  rgunding  bottom,  making  them  ^^' 
their  lands,  for  which  right  they  were  to  be  paid  an  shaped.  The  former  are  peculiarly  Kable  to  injury  at 
annuity  of  $50,000  for  50  years.  By  the  treaty  of  this  angle,  because  the  metal  is  usually  thinner  there 
1868  they  agreed  to  go  upon  a  reservation  in  Montana,  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  latter,  while  avoiding  tbis 
where  they  now  are.  They  as  yet  display  little  indica-  disadvantage,  are  less  convenient  to  handle,  since  they 
tion  of  assuming  the  habits  of  civilization.  They  re<iuire  especial  supports.  A  platinum  crucible  may 
number  at  present  about  4200.  They  are  reputed  to  with  advantage  be  inserted  into  a  Cornish  crucible,  but 
be  cowardly,  but  their  braverv  is  no  doubt  equal^  to  no  intervening^  substance  should  be  introduced.  The 
that  of  any  other  tribe.  On  their  present  reservation  metal  crumble  is  thus  protected  finom  impurities  in  the 
thev  are  well  contented  and  somewhat  prosperous.  fuel  and  firom  the  foreiSle  action  of  the  tongs  in  moving 

CROWTHER,  Samuel  Adjai,  D.  J).^  an  Africao  it  in  and  out  of  the  ftumaoe. 
bishop,  bom  about  1810^f  a  family  living  at  Ochu^,  in  Silver  crucibles  and  their  covers  should  be  made  of 
the  Yoruba  country.  His  native  name  was  Ac^ai  or  pure  silver.  They  are  of  great  use  in  the  evaporation 
Edj-ai.  In  1821  he  was  captured  by  a  party  of  Moham-  of  mineral-waters  and  various  solutions,  but  require 
medan  slave-dealers,  and  three  times  sold — first  for  a  careful  attention  in  heating,  since  silver  nises  at  a  yd- 
horse,  and  afterwards  for  some  tobacco.  In  1822  he  low  heat  Near  the  fusing  point  the  metal  becomes 
was  released  from  a  slave-ship  by  an  English  man-of-war,  exceedingly  friable  and  bntde,  so  much  so  that, 
and  landed  at  Sierra  Leone.  Inl825lie  was  baptized,  although  appearing  quite  sound,  if  held  at  one 
tsdcing  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  a  well-  edge  its  weight  is  simcient  to  break  out  a  piece, 
known  English  clergyman.  In  1827  he  married  a  Hence  it  isHbest  never  to  use^  them  in  ai^  other 
native  woman,  who  had  been  taught  in  the  same  than  a  orudble  tonaoe  where  it  can  be  most  oon- 
school  with  him,  and  became  a  mission  school-teacher,   veniently  watched. 

He  accompanied  the  expedition  sent  by  the  British  In  the  application  of  fixed  alkalis  to  the  analjrses  of 
government  to  explore  the  Niger  in  1832.  He  then  minerals  by  neat  it  has  been  found  that  both  platinum 
went  to  England,  and,  after  studying  at  the  Mission-  and  silver  are  so  much  acted  upon  by  them  that  crud- 
ary  College,  Islington,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  bles  made  of  pure  gold  have  been  recommended  and 
London.  He  be^me  a  missionary  at  Akessa,  and  in  are  used.  A  gold  crucible  is  by  no  means  liable  to  Uie 
1864  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Niger  country,  same  kind  or  extent  of  iiyury,  but  is  very  fusible  in 
having  his  diocesan  seat  at  Lagos.     He  is  author  of  a  the  fire. 

good  account  of  the  second  Niger  expedition,  and  of  Iron  crucibles  are  occasionally  required  for  experi- 
various  religious  writings  in  West  African  languages,  ments  of  ignition.  Although  cast-iron  is  far  more 
He  also  published  a  Yoruba  dictionary  (1843  and  fusible  than  wrought-iron,  the  former  is  preferaUe  for 
1852),  and  translated  the  Bible  into  Yoruba.  crucibles. 

CkUCIBLES  are  open  or  covered  vessels  for  the  No  other  fumace-^el  than  charcoal  should  ever  be 
reception  of  substances  to  be  subjected  to  intense  heat,  used  with  metallic  crucibles.  The  sulphurous  flunes 
It  is  requisite  that  they  should  be  able  not  only  to  which  rise  from  coke  and  coal  injure  them,  and  iron 
withstand  successfully  very  high  temperatures,  but  and  other  substances  present  do  not  merely  form  slags 
also  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ana  the  corrosive  which  adhere  to  the  vessels  and  soil  them,  but  actual 
action  of  certain  fused  substances,  besides  being  suJBi-  corrode  and  destroy  them. 

dently  strong  and  refractory  to  hold  securely  and  sup-  In  the  use  of  metallic  crucibles  it  is  to  be  observed 
port  the  molten  mass  while  being  lifted  out  of  the  to-  that  fusible  metals  or  compounds  of  metals  likely  to  be 
nace.  Crucibles  vary  in  size,  in  form,  and  in  the  ma-  reduced  must  never  be  heated  in  vessels  of  silver,  gold, 
terial  from  which  tney  are  made,  in  accordance  with  or  platinum,  otherwise  alloys  will  be  formed,  the  cm- 
the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended.  While  some  cible  destroyed,  and  its  contents  lost  They  should, 
assajring  crucibles  are  not  much  larger  than  a  thimble,  therefore,  be  used  only  with  inftusible  substances  Id 
those  intended  for  zincing  shot  are  of  si^cient  size  to  mass  or  powder,  or  with  such  fluids  as  will  not  aoi 
hold  800  lbs.  of  molten  metal.     In  form  some  are  upon  them. 

nearly  cylindrical,  some  triangular  with  round  bottom.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  cradbles  are,  however, 
and  others  skittle-shaped.  For  certain  laboratory  pur-  made,  as  before  stated,  of  dav.  They  possess  the  ad- 
poses  crucibles  are  made  of  charcoal,  platinum,  silver,  vantage  of  beinff  cheap,  and  of  r^istingwell  high  tern- 
gold,  or  iron ;  the  materials,  however,  most  commonly  peratures  and  the  action  of  ^dies  which^  from  their 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  assaying  and  fixedness,  admit  of  or  require  the  application  of  grer.t 
in  the  arts  are  certain  kinds  of  fire-clay  mixed  with  heat,  (y^flry  crMafc^es  are  made  of  fire-clay  mixed  w:'A 
silica,  powdered  coke,  burnt  clay,  graphite,  ete.  silica  or  other  inftisible  matter.    A  very  oommon  m'-- 

Charcoal  crucibles  are  best  formed  by  making  a  cav-  turo  consists  of  two-thirds  of  raw  day  to  one-tli::  J  c  f 


As  charcoal  undergoes  considerable  contraction  when  cibjes  in  most  common  use  in  Bi  1  and  its 

exposed  to  very  h&h  temperatures,  it  will  be  neces-  neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  SI  1       i 

sary  to  ignite  thecnarooal  previous  to  using  it  for  a  made  of  fire-clay  found  near  Stotuunuj 

crudble  or  a  stopper,  so  as  to  avoid  subsequent  de-  ture  has  about  the  foil     ring  prone  .  4  p  f 

laneement  f^m  contraction.     The  charcoal  vessel  is  day,  2  burned-day  <  .  1  1  I 
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ffpo-day.    Tbese  Stourbridge  day  crucibles  are  mosdv  oordinff  to  the   reqairements  of  size  and  matorinil 

loied  in  melting  ateel ;  they  are  only  earefiilly  dried,  SpecuJ  machines  are  also  employed  for  this  piupoeeii 

hat  not  bnmedriuitil  required  for  use,  when  they  are  prominent  among  which  is  one  designed  by  T,  V. 

mit  into  the  melting-mmaoe  first  with  the  mouth  Morgan.     In  use  crucibles  should  be  placed  in  the  fire, 

d0iniWBid,  and  when  red-hot  are  taken  out  and  put  not  on  it.    The  fire  should  surround  the  crucible  to 

Imek  a^pin  with  the  mouth  upward.  the  very  top,  and  a  blast,  if  used,  should  not  strike  the 

^  ITemam  crudhla  very  fiur  surpass  the  English  in  re-  crucibles  direct.    They  must  be  kept  in  a  dnr  place,  as 

ihtMice  to  high  temperatures  and  to  the  action  of  dampness  is  most  injurious  to  tnem.     If  tney  are 

foxes.    They  m  the  cheapest  and  answer  for  all  pur-  thoroughly  well  made  they  need  no  annealing  before 

poeeB  where  a  single  melting  will  suffice,  as  in  refining  use — ^the  purpose  of  this  operation  being  merelv  to 

or  experiments.    They  oome  in  ntets  of  sizes  from  2  complete  shnnkage,  which  ought,  however,  to  have 

to  8  inches  high  and  are  round  at  the  bottom,  but  are  heen  accomplished  in  ''burning"  by  the  maker  of  the 

iinrnished  both  round  and  triangular  at  the  top.     Cor-  crucible. 

ftuA  cntdblei  are  chiefly  used  in  assaying  coi)])er ;  thev  The  use  of  crucibles  in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  weU 

mre  made  of  a  day  found  in  some  parts  or  Cornwall,  known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  attested  in  Egyptian  paint* 

Th^  are  ecinally  good  with  the  Hessian  crucibles  in  in|?»i  and  by  the  reference  to  them  made  by  Gredc 

fesisting  high  temperatures,  but  on  softening  do  not  authors.                                                      (a.  f.  h.) 

beocnne  yesioakr  and  frothy.     In  Prance  an  excellent  CRUIKSHANK,  George  (1792-1878),  an  English 

cnieiUe  is  made  of  a  sort  of  kaolin  and  fine  sand,  and  artist,  was  bom  in  Ijondon,  Sept.  27, 1792.     His  father 

is  laxgelv  used  by  the  melters  of  bronze  and  brass  in  was  of  Scotch  birth  and  was  an  artist  of  some  repute 

PlurisL     Notable  among  these  crucibles  are  those  of  as  a  political  caricaturist     The  son  developed  artLstio 

Beau&y  called  the  Creuseix  de  Paris,  and  those  of  talent  at  a  very  early  age,  and  received  his  only  instruc- 

Deyeox  called  CreuseU  de  Saveignies.     Of  tlie  cruci-  tion  as  a  draughtsman  and  etcher  from  his  lather^  who 

Nes  thus  ikr  mentioned  the  Hessian  and  the  Cornish  employed  him  as  an  assistant.     As  he  wb&  ambitious 

•re  the  most  valuable  for  laboratory  uses.  to  engage  in  work  of  a  higher  class  he  applied  for  ad- 

In  the  arts,  the  Uw.  pots  or  Uack-lrad  crucibles  find  mission  to  the  dasses  of  the  Royal  Acacfemy,  but  was 

,lfae  most  application.     They  were  first  made  by  the  rebuffed  by  Fuseli,  who  was  the  master  in  charge.     It 

'Dotch,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  did  not  suceetMl  in  enter- 

of  day  and  graphite,  and  in  their  day  were  the  safe.«?t  ing  as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  in- 

mekin^-pots,  because  they  could  withstand  from  4  to  struction  at  that  time  was  such  as  would  pnibably  have 

5  mekingB  and  submit  to  considerable  change  of  tern-  cramped  his  inventive  faculties;  and  limite<l  his  origi* 

pentore  oefore  cracking.  nality.     There  was,  it  is  true,  a  certain  kinship  he- 

In  1827  Joseph  Dixon  began,  the  manufacture  of  tween  his  crenius  and  that  of  Fuseli,  but  it  may  be 

ifraphiU  crucibles  in  the  United  States,  by  mixing  doubted  whether   tlie  elder  artist  would   have  suffi- 

grai^te  with  a  clay  used  by  glass-uiakors  for  melting-  ciently  ajipreciated  the^  stmng  qualities  of  his  pupil  to 

Dots.     These  crucibles  proved  superior  to  the  Dutch  dwoty  himself  to  their  i)roper  develonniont.     After 

Uoe-pots,  being  able  to  resist  ver>'  pjeat  and  sudden  *hi*  death  of  his  father,  George  and  his  nrother  Rol)ert 

changes  in  temi)erature.     In  182she  pnKiured  the  first  indiL^triously  devotod  themselves  to  the  support  of 

shipment  of  foliated  graphiUi  from  CVylon,  which  w:ls  thoir  mother  and  sistor  by  ilhistratimr  children's  l)0oks 

found   prefemble  to  the   New  Hampshire  trniphite,  and  makin«r  ('(unic  vaK'ntini's  and  political  cari('atun>s. 

which  had  been  used  pri^yioiisly  in  making'  these  melt-  When  Cniikshank  commerieed  his  cancer  carieatun^s 

*  nee. 


ing-pots.     Abimt  1830  Mr.  Dixon  adontt^l  the  Dutch  werevery  potent  weajKUis  of  politii^al  attack  and  defenei 
pipe-day  to  mix  with  the  Ceylon  gr.ii)hite.     The  pro-  and  his  ready  inyentmn,  facility  of  hand,  and  satiric; 


a! 


shape.     F)r  steel  melting-iK>ts  half  a  jxiund  of  pul-  the  minor  theatres,  and  it  Wius  followed  by  another 

Teamed  charcoal  or  coke  is  added  to  the  mixture.     The  series  (entitled  ////i-  in  hin's.     Shortly  after  this  an  op 

pots  are  careftdly  dried  and  then  burned  to  a  white  i)ortunity  was  aftordc^l  (.'niik.shank  bv  a  series  of  illus- 

neat  in  a  potter  s  kiln,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  trations  to  the  Rrothers(rrimm's  collection  of  German 

For  melting  brass,  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  alloys  of  stories,  to  develo[)  the  finer  side  of  his  ^'enius.     Cruik- 

metals,  a  Dixon  graphite  crucible  should  run  from  20  shank  was  at  his  very  best  in  dealing  with  fairy  them(»s, 

to  40  meltings,  according  to  the  fuel,  draft,  care,  et<.-.  especially  those  in  which  the  element  of  the  grotesque 

For  steel  melting  they  will  run  from  4  to  «')  times,  and  predominated.     No  artist  has  ever  sur|>assed  him  in 

longer,  by  a  sy^matic  cleaning  of  the  slair  from  the  desifrns  of  this  class.     The  Point  of  Humor,  which  has 

fnnuioe  after  each  melting,  and  coating  the  crucible  ^H*en  praised  its  one  of  his  most  characteristic  works, 

with  a  mixture  consisting  of  fire-clay,  charcoal,  and  a])i)eared  about  this  time,  and  wa-s  followed  by  illus- 

inirB  qnarts-sand.     These  crucibles  are  made  at  the  trations  of  familiar  English  and  Irish  life,  and  by  a 

Dixon  works.  Jersey  (Sty,  N  J.,  of  all  sizes,  from  vast  numlxjr  of  plates.    The  best  known  and  most  im- 

those  that  hold  but  2  ounces  up  to  600  pounds  capacity,  portant,  fn)m  an  artistic  i)oint  of  view,  are  those  illus- 

Oorers  are  made  for  all  sixes.    The  crucnble  mixture  is  ^Hi^^^'^  ^ 'l^^^^^^J^ih^llb  ^^'"*  Thnmb,  Sketches  by  Boz, 
aoolied 

^         Ml*  figures  denoting 

kHd-4husNo.  1  holds  2.2Tbs.,  Na  10  holds  The  designs  furnished  by  Cniikshank  to  the  texts  of 

00  on  up  to  No.  300.  Dickens,  Ainsworth,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  are  among 

«ie  moulded  on  a  wheel  or  in  a  press  ac-  the  most  careftilly  executed  and  most  truly  cxpressivo 
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that  ever  came  from  his  hand.  The  boisterons  and  Poring  the  last  yeara  cf  bis  2ft  Groikshaiik  «•> 
generally  coarse  humor  of  Tom  Jones,  Roderick  Ran-  voted  much  time  and  attention  to  painting  in  oil-  and 
aom  and  other  works  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  was  an  water-colors,  and  he  was  a  fineqaent  exhibitor  at  the 
inspiration  to  him.  and  the  plates  made  for  these  novels  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere.  His  most  importaat 
were,  in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  word,  illustrative,  composition  in  oil  was  a  larce  picture  called  The 
The  designs  made  for  the  Sketches  by  Boz  are  very  Worship  of  Baochua.  Among  his  other  pamtings  may 
much  better  than  the  text ;  while  in  Oliver  Ticist  be  mentioned  Tam  o*  Shanter,  Titania  and  Bottom, 
author  and  artist  fairly  went  hand  in  hand.  The  repre-  Cinderella.  The  Runaway  Knock,  Orimaldi  Shaved  by 
sentation  of  Fagan  in  the  condemned  cell,  which  belongs  *  G\r\,  and  Disturbing  a  Congregation, 
to  the  Olker  Twist  series,  is  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  The  number  of  demgns  made  by  Cruikshank  ha» 
Cruikshank's  most  powerful  designs.  But  little  if  never  been  computed.  In  1840  TOwckeray  expressed 
any  inferior  to  this  is  the  one  representing  Bill  Sikes  his  astonishment  at  hMindefetigabmtyMd  at  th^ 
attempting  to  destroy  his  dog  after  the  murder,  while  ™ous  amount  of  work  which  he  had  performed,  while, 
the  episode  of  Oliver  asking  for  ^'more"  owes  its  fame  a^n«  we  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  thirty- 
quite  as  much  to  Cruikshank  as  it  does  to  Dickens,  eight  years  of  his  hfe  he  was  ss  mdustnous  and  as 
Oliver  Tumt  is,  however,  certainly  Dickens'  book,  for  fertile  ««  ^e  had  been  preiapusly.  Cruikshank  was 
Cruikshank  was  as  incapable  of  writing  such  a  text  as  P^<*  of  attending  and  priding  at  temjjeranoe  meet- 
Dickens  was  of  designing  such  a  set  of  illustrations.  {"§?•  He  was  a  member  of  a  volunteer  r^e-company, 
Cruikshank  quarreUed  with  Dickens  during  the  pro-  before  he  was  of  ag[e,  and  always  maintamed  his  con- 
gress of  this  work,  and  never  afterwards  collaborated  je^tion  with  the  citizen-doldiery :  for  several  years  be- 
with  him;  and  the  probabilities  are  that,  as  he  ^ed  forehisde^hhewasheut -colonel  of  the  Forty-eighth 
and  continued  to  nurse  his  grudge  against  the  noveUst,  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteers.  His  histnomc  tolents  were 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  share  in  the  makmg  ?i  ^J^\  ^^der,  and  he  frequentiy  assisted  m  pnvate 
of  the  stoiy  grew  upon  him.  The  controversy,  how-  theatricals,  and  oo^ionally  acted  m  pubho  for  chan- 
ever,  never  would  nave  become  of  consequence  had  ^"^®  purposea     He  diea  J^eb.  1,  1878. 

Dickens  and  his  ftriends  pursued  a  moderately  discreet      r^nxj^^KrxTkr  r     a  t^  -A^'  J.  C.,  JR,) 

^xiie/Q,  CRUMMELL.  Alexander,  B.  D.,  anAmencao 

The  plates  made  for  Ainsworth's  archceological  and  clergyman,  of  Afii^n  ^nt  was  born  in  New 
Very  l^red  novel  of  The  Tower  of  London  are  York  oity,  about  1820.  His  father,  though  a  slave, 
esteemed  to  be  among  the  best  ever  made  by  Cruik-  ^^  ^?  «>»  ^^ .  ?  ^'"^  ^^  «*"ef  of  .'nmanee,  near 
shank.  Thefineladieswho  figure  in  them,  like  all  the  ^^^^  heone.  Alexa^er  was  sent,  m  1835,  to  ao 
fine  ladies  drawn  by  Cruikshaii,  resemble  in  shape  the  5^®°i{  ^^  F!iT^  ?'  .'aT^^  Xi  «>on^lBr 
figures  in  a  chUd's  Noah's  ark  rather  than  the  women  ^™,y?  ^  «>/5>'^  students  W  tiie  place.  Crurn. 
of  nature's  make,  and  the  designs'have  an  abundance  ^f  V^^^^'A''  "^^  ^^'""^  *^  ^^  ^°®1^  fe^' 
of  other  technical  faults.  For  the  rest,  the  most  im-  ^"f^'  j\,  X-  ^e  was  ordained  a  deaoon  m  t^e  Prot- 
bortantofthemareintenselyrealtsticwit^  their  realism  ^L^P^^  P^^  ^^f^i?^  Gnswold,  and  a 
tempered  by  as  characteristic  grotesquenessrathef  than  V^y^\  !L  .JT^i^  '''?^  ?n*T^^  ^?  ^' 
by  any  higher  quality.  The  representation  of  the  ^"J^  ^^^^^^  ^^«  University  of  Cambridge,  m  Eng- 
buming  of  UndeAill  on  Tower  Gr^n,  and  that  of  the  ^*?^  ,^^^  "^"1^  y«^„^®  ^««  a  miasiongy  m  Libena, 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  have  elements  of  the  ""^^"^  A\'''i!^Ad^^  f'^^^^i^F 
disgusting  in  them-as  all  attempts  to  treat  such  sub-  ^,^T  w*^n?^  ^""w^  v  !f '  ^^r^*^^  ^\''l 
j^  in  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  realism  must  have  ^t;  Luke  s  Churek  Washm^  D.  G  He  Published 
-but  there  is  no  denying  their  ^wer.  That  which  ^^  GrecU^ss  of  Chrut  an3  Other  Sermons  (1882.) 
depicts  the  execution  of  ^Io^thumberland  is  marvellous  CRUSE,  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC,  D.  D.  (1794-1865), 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  an  immense  crowd  an  American  Episoop«lian  minister  and  author,  wti 
of  people  has  been  described  on  a  few  square  inches  of  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1794.  Having  graduatad  al 
surface;  while  the  one  in  which  the  executioner  is  the  University  of  renn^lvania  m  1817,  ne  studied  tho- 
shown  in  the  act  of  testing  the  edge  of  the  axe  which  ology,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Lutheran  minister.  Some 
he  is  engaged  in  sharpening  is  as  grewsome  a  design  years  later  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
as  ever  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  its  maker.  The  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  White.  In  1831  he  be- 
workmanship  on  these  plates  is  very  fine  indeed,  came  aaEDStant  professor  in  the  Univenity  of  Pennsyl- 
Cruikshank's  work  a.s  an  etcher  has  been  warmly  and  jania,  but  resigned  in  1833  and  removed  to  New  York. 
justly  praised.  Cruikshank's  method  was  admu^bly  He  was  associated  with  the  educational  efibrts  of  his 
ample  and  <Ureot,  but  he  was  not  the  master  ot  eltect  friend  and  classmate,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  MuUenbers, 
that  some  etchers  have  been.  In  the  Tmoer  of  Lon-  teaching  in  Flushing  Institute  and  in  St  Paul's  C«- 
don  series  of  plates^  for  example,  peculiar  and  striking  lege.  Flushing,  L.  I.,  He  afterwards  held  several  jms- 
effects  have  been  aimed  at  in  a  number  of  instances,  toral  cures,  and  was  librarian  of  the  (General  Theological 
These  designs  are  all  of  them  excellent  so  far  as  they  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Chuxxsh,  New  YorL  The 
go,  but  whQe  all  of  them  are  carried  far  enough  to  re-  laBt  three  years  of  nis  life  were  spent  iii  the  home  of 
veal  plainly  the  artist's  intention  none  can  be  regarded  ^  friend,  Dr.  Muhlenberg.  He  died  in  New  York, 
as  entirely  adequate  treatments  of  their  themes.  Oct  5, 1865.   He  was  well  versed  in  anoient  and  Oriental 

In  1847  Cruikshank  became  a  total  abstainer,  and  ^Qf^uages,  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
from  that  time  he  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Umversity  ol  Pennsylvania  m  1 838.  ^  H»  prindpal  work 
temperance  cause,  and  made  a  great  number  of  plates  ^^*8  the  translation  of  the  Eodetuudoal  J7i.-*— w  of 
having  for  their  object  the  exposition  of  the  evils  of  EusAivf  (Phila.,  1833),  w    jh  \  air* 

btrong  drink.    Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  the  toandation,  and  has  been  r^i  i  i.f 

eight  comprising  the  series  entitled  rA<5jBottfe    These  ^-  Crus6  added  to  J      t  a 

dedgns  have  had  an  enormous  popularity,  and,  in  ad-  Council  of  Nioa     j       \ 
dition  to  being  dramatized,  Uiey  nave  been  maiqr  times  Cuut^cal  Manwu  \r»        aoJo/. 
teproduoed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio.  CKUVELLI.  Soph      &  Gh 
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]licikyPhiHbrMaiohl2,]826,  being  thedaughterofa   and  became  tbe  starting-point  for  tihe  oonqneBt  of 
PMciitaiit  pastor  named  Cmwell.    At  the  age  of  thir-    Mexico.    Tbe  progress  of  its  settlement,  development 


pared  for  a^fbrst  appearance  on  the  lync  stage,  whicb  its  governor-general  under  date  of  May  28, 1825,  has 

tock  Ijlaoe  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  her  name  being  beenomittedW  several  who  have  given  a  history  of  the 

flreo  m  the  Italian  fonn,  which  she  henceforth  used,  island.     FaitbniUy  translated  into  English  it  leads  as 

Cmvelli  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  became  a  follows : 

member  of  Mr.  Lumley's  company.    Although  only      «„.  w  i   x_  ..    ,,.  ^    ^  ^   .  .     .    ^_. 

oghteen  yean  of  age  (Jenny  Lind  being  then  the  .  "His  Majesty,  the  King  our  Ixjrf^dewnng  to  obviate  the 

«Mii^u.«.4L\r^^4.A\r«Ji^^ni  ar./ww^^#l#v.;*lTTw^l  o»/1  fk/».«  iDconvenieiices  which  might  result,  in  extraordinary  cases, 

iayilMAvOTte)(>nveUl succeeded ^^^  f„,^  ^  division  of  commSnd,  and  Irom  the  interfeiince  o/ 

letonied  to  her  native  country.    *Yom  Berhn  she  went  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  respective  officers ;  for  the 

to  TneBte,  and  appeared  m  operatic  parts  requinng  important  end  of  preserving  in  that  precious  island  (Cuba) 

great  Tersatilltjr.     In  1850  at  Iol  Scala,  in  Milan,  Cru-  his  legitimate  sovereign  authoritv  and  the  public  trancjuility, 

vdli  made  her  first  really  great  success.    In  the  spring  of  through  pro]>er  means,  has  rei^fved  in  accordance  with  the 

the  same  year  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  JpJnJon  of  his  council  of  ministers  to  give  to  your  excel- 

and  created  great  enthusiasm  in  that  highly  criti^  j!I!2lJ^K^"i  *if  authoritv,  bestowing  upon  you  all  tiie 

ZLuIi^rpk^^^ii^— ;««  «««•  «i»^  «,^«*  4^  T^«^^«  ft>«  powers  which  by  the  royal  ordinances  are  granted  to  the 

oapitaL     The  foUoinng  year  she  went  to  l^ndon  for  S^yemors  of  b<»sieged  cities.    In  consequence  of  this  His 

tbe  second  tune,  and  there  made  a  protound  mipres-  Majesty  gives  to  your  excellency  the  most  ample  and  un- 

BOn  in  Beethoven  S  FiddiO.     In  1854  she   returned  bounded  power,  not  only  to  send  away  from  the  island  any 

to  Paris  and  gave  so  remarkable  an  impersonation  of  persons  in  office,  whatever  be  their  occu^mtion,  rank,  class, 

the  IKirt  of  Valentine   in   Les  Unsnienots  that   the  ^f  c^jididon,  whose  continuance  therein  vmir  excellency 

omiposer  wrote  the  part  of  f " ""^ '         — ^-  -    -ii--  •    . 

came  spedally  for  the  display  c 


omiposer  wrote  the  part  of  Selika  in  his  L'Afri-  ™*y  **;-*^™  injurious,  or  whose  conduct,  imblic  or  private, 
-  *^  ■  •■    ^^  the  display  of  her  artistic  powers.    S^Ci^"?  >,".'?'':?]!. JL^i'l^/.^^^  P=^r°"  ^'**^^*  ^  "j^ 


tint  it  became  a  dear  soprano  with  beautiful  chest-  most  suitable  to  tlic  royal  service.' 

toiie&    Her  acting  was  much  above  the  average  of  This  decree  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  funda- 

t^  of  gr^t  oi>eratic  singers,  and  therefore  she  oould  mental  law  of  government  in  Cuba,     At  the  close  of 

Bnt  fiul  to  find  m  the  part  of  Leonora  by  Beethoven,  the  year  1825  the  island  contained  a  population  of 

g«eat  opix)rtunities  for  the  exercise  of  her  special  gifts  715,CXX), 'divided  as  follows : 

apul  acquirements.     Her  power  of  exprQ3sing  despair 

and  hope,  hatred  and  love,  resolution  and  hesitation,  Males.         Females.          Total. 

and  the  feeling  of  rapturous  joy,  enabled  her  to  make   White 175,000  150,000  325,000 

aprofonnd  impression  in  this  character.     Cruvelli's   Free  colored 63,000  37,000  100,000 

duef  fiiultB  were  those  of  exaggeration  and  unbridled    Slaves 170,000  120,000  290,008 

demonstration;  but  these  and  similar  defects,  which  ,    .   ,        ,    .  i     i «     ,                            i 

laDed  forth  adverse  criticism,  at  Ihe  same  time  gene-  The  taxes  levied  on  the  island  for  that  year  amounted 

fated  enthusiaam  among  passive  or  otherwise  mdiffer-  to  $5,722,198,  which  the  perjple  paid,  unconscious  of 

mt  spectator-auditors.  their  having  jiLst  been    ])la(red   under   martial  law. 

CUBATwhich  Columbus,  on  discovering  it  in  Oct ,  Harmony  among  them  was  heartfelt  until  General 

1492,  regarded  as  "the  most  beautiful  land  Tacon,  who,  being  one  of  the  Spanish  ofhcers  that  sur- 

^7     that  eyes  ever  beheld"  {(a  viajt  femiosa  vived  defeat  in  the  war  of  independence  of  the  colonies 

Id.  fD  678   ^'^"^  9^  janias  qjos  vieron),  lies  at  the  of  Spain  in  South  America,  came  over  to  Cuba  and 

Sin  ed.)     outiet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  74°  assumed  command  in  1834,  acc^ording  to  api>ointme!it 

and  85**  W.  long,  and  19**  5(/  and  23**  N.  of  the  home  ^oveniment     During  his  term  of  office  as 

kt     It  18  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands ;  its  captain-general    he  wiis  as   severe  with    the  native 

greatest  length  is  760  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  Cubans  as  he  was  lenient  with  the  old  Spaniards,  wUj 

ea.  but  the  average  breadth  is  80  miles.     Its  only  were  apiK:)inted  to  offices  of  profit  or  honor  under 

n«     hr  40,000  square  miles,  and  with  the  ad-  the  government.     Sueh  a  policy  worked  out  a  breach 

K       5       uiOB  amounts  to  42,000  square  miles.     Its  between  Cubans  and  Spaniards  wide  enough  to  prevent 

tDw  aarbors  and  bays  are  Bahia-honda,  Cabanas,  their  combining  against  misrule.  Taxation  grew  neaviei 

nd,  Havana,  Mat&nzas,Cdrdenas,Sagua  la  Grande,  from  year  to  j^ear,  and  Cuban  persecution  increased, 

yM         h  Nuevitas,  Manati,  Puerto  Ridre,  Gibara,  now  by  summary  expulsion  of  suspected  parties,  now 

1            i'upe,  Levisa,  Tdnamo,  and  Baracoa  on  the  through  trial  of  other  parties  by  court-martial  under 


1      or, 

I         or  Gienfiegos.  „       .         ., 

I  harbors  in  the  world,  both  for  area  and  iards,  who  controlled  that  trade,  and  who,  in  the  face 

I  ui  water,  yet  si     Her  than  the  bay  of  Nipe,  of  their  enormous  profits  from  it,  did  not  complain  of 

I  embraces  6£         i^milesof  deep  water.     There  the  growing  tuxation.     The  most  remarkable  instance 

r/0 1     aoent  uid  keys  about  tne  northern  and  of  Cuban  court-martialling  occurred  during  the  year 

a         I  AW     Q  coast     Late  in  the  year  1511  1844,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  plot 

X  v<      iGuoi.  who  had  been  appointed  to  among  the  African  slaves  of  the  sugar  plantations 

«  .  n  the  neighboring  island  of  about  Matanzas  for  a  rising  against  the  white  people, 

1  300  Spaniards,  and  landed  several  officers  of  the  permanent  military  commission 

m      h  was  soon  conquered  at  Havana  for  the  trial  of  political  offences  were  de-' 
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teQed  to  f(M7n  a  oouit-martial  under  the  preadency  of 
Brig. -Gen.  Salas,  at  Matanzas,  in  order  to  trace  out 
the  reported  plot  and  punish  the  cnlprita  Many  per- 
sons were  arrest^  and  closely  examined,  but  as  by  the 
usual  mode  of  examination  no  clew  to  the  alleged  plot 
found,  the    prosecution    determined    to   resort 


was 


to  torture,  the  unwilling  witness  beingflogged  while 
stretched  laoe  downward  on  a  ladder.  ^This  process  of 
eliciting  evidence,  first  applied  to  African  staves,  was 
Boon  extended  to  iTee-coK)red  Creoles^  and  then  into 
the  circle  of  white  people.  Tlie  subjomed  table  shows 
the  nimiber  of  prisoners  tried  and  how  they  were  dis- 
posed of : 


Result  of  trial. 


Shot,  (including  I  Blare  female).. 
Condemned    to  hard    labor  (10 

yean) 

Condemned  to  hard  labor  (I  to  8 

years) 

Condemned  tu  hard  labor  (1  to  6 

months) ~ 

Banished 

Consigned  to  serrico  in  chart 

table  institutions  (including 

10  females) 

Sentenced  to  lighter  penalties... 
Discharged 

Total 


Slaves. 

Free 
Colored. 

Whites. 

Aggpa- 
1^. 

89 

88 

1 

78 

202 

126 

••••• 

828 

SOS 

346 

4 

662 

38 

272 
438 

S 

2 

486 
486 

—mm 

8 
193 

27 

1 

965 

2,197 

82 

27 

14 

1,230 

783 

96 

3,076 

Out  of  the  aegre^te  number  of  prisoners  on  trial 
184C  were  founa  guilty  and  punished,  besides  a  lar^e 
number  of  similar  prisoners  untried,  whoperished  m 
the  plantations  during  the  proceedings.  These  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  were  later  on  followed  bv  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Central  Cuba  to  liberate  the 
island  Under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Narciso  Lopez, 
who,  in  consequence  of  detection,  fled  to  New  York, 
where  a  goodly  number  of  Cuban  exiles  joined  him 
during  the  year  1848  to  forward  his  plans  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  His  attempt  to  sail  for  that  island  in 
1849,  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  was  baffled 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Yet,  renewing  the 
attempt  in  the  subsequent  year  and  mustering  his 
forces  outside  the  United  States,  he  sailed  for  Cuba  in 
command  of  more  than  600  men.  He  landed  at  Cdx- 
denas  on  May  19,  stormed,  captured,  and  held  that 
place  together  with  its  governor  and  garrison,  but 
evacuated  it  at  dusk  and  re-embarked  to  land  some- 
where else  in  the  island.  But  the  expeditionary 
steamer  '"Creole,"  while  steaming  out  of  the  harbor, 
got  aground  and  only  floated  after  a  large  quantity  oi 
war  materials  had  teen  thrown  overboard  almost  in 
sight  of  a  Spanish  man-of-war  that  chased  her  to  Key 
West,  where  the  expedition  was  disbanded.  During 
the  summer  of  1851  partial  risings  of  the  people  in 
Central  Cuba  caused  Lopez  to  hasten  fh)m  New  Or- 
leans to  their  aid,  at  the  head  of  about  450  men,  by  the 
Bteamer  *  *  pampero.  *  *  The  expedition  landed  on  Aug. 
J  2  at  a  pomt  ciuled  Playitas,  some  30  miles  to  the  west 
of  Havana.  G^n.  Lopez  then  detailed  130  picked 
men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Crittenden,  or  Ken- 
tucky, to  bring  up  the  expeditionarv  baggage,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  main  body  of  nis  tbrces 
inland.  But  soon  both  Lopez  and  his  lieutenant  were 
engaged  by  heavy  odds.  Crittenden  confronted  man- 
fully the  enemy,  only  to  find  his  command  cut  down  to 
50  men  without  arms  and  ammimition.    These  were 

en  prisoners  to  Havana,  where  all  of  them  were  shot 


Meanwhile  Gen.  Lopez  continaed  to  fi|^ht  fiom  day 
to  day  at  the  head  of  nis  devoted  band  within  a  large 
circle  of  troops  shutting  out  all  help  from  the  sur- 
rounding coontry,  until  a  severe  tropical  storm  swept 
away  his  scanty  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions. Then  his  forces  scattered  and  wandered 
through  the  woods  without  food  till  they  feU  prisoners. 
Lopez  was  taken  to  Havana  and  executed  were  Sep- 
tember 1st,  but  his  surviving  followen  were  pardoned. 
Bom  in  Venezuela  and  but  a  lad  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  independence  of  his  native  land,  he  was  in- 
duced to  fight  on  the  side  of  Spain,  where  after  the 
close  of  that  war  he  continued  his  military  career,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  a  major-general  by  gallantry  uk 
many  a  field.'  The  troops  huned  against  him  in  hi» 
short  Cuban  campaign  aggregated  about  7000.  of 
which  over  1500  were  reported  lulled  and  disabled,  in- 
cluding Lieut -Gen.  Eima,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand.  As  nearly  all  the  ooadljutors  of  Lopez,  both 
in  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  survived  him,  some 
two  years  after  his  death  they  renewed  their  efforts  for 
the  fiberation  of  the  island  in  concert  with  Gen.  Quit- 
man, of  Mississippi.  Large  sums  of  money  were  raised 
and  remitted  to  the  United  States  for  arms  and  am- 
munition, as  well  as  vessels  to  convey  them.  The  men^ 
enlisted  at  numerous  places  in  Western  Cuba  were  ta 
rise  simultaneously  in  arms  on  the  axival  of  Gen.  Quit- 
man in  the  island  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  convey- 
ing the  requisite  war  materiids  for  the  contemplated 
movement  But  early  in  the  year  1855  the  leaders  of 
that  movement  were  betrayed  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Gen.  Quitman  then  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  alT 
was  lost  Two  of  the  most  prominent  lesaders  in  Cuba 
were  executed  at  Havana  imder  court-martial  proceed- 
ings^  and  the  others,  to  the  number  of  about  80,  were 
retained  in  prison*  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government.  This  event  was  succeeded  by  a  lull, 
during  which  Cuba  became  quite  prosperous.  Her 
agricultural  resources  were  considerably  developed, 
particularly  as  regards  sugar-cane,  which,  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  I860,  grew  in  1365  estates,  embracing  an 
area  of  59,447  *'caballerias**  (**caballeria"  being  a 
Cuban  measure  of  land  containing  33i  acres),  acoormng 
to  the  statement  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Rabello 
with  Spanish  official  approval,  as  follows : 


1  ■ 

1 

Total. 
BftatM. 

OalMaieriM. 

Crop  In 
1860. 

Western  Department ... 
Eastern  Department... 

Sugar, 
cane. 

Other 
Lands. 

Tona. 

1,065 
300 

19,250 
1,607 

20,767 

26,826 
11,864 

38,690 

462,098 
49,436 

A&rflrreflrate 

1,365 

511  534 

Many  of  the  estates  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
table  improved  the  cultivation  of  their  soil  and  the 
process  of  their  sugar-making  by  the  introduction  of 
suitable  implements  and  machinery;  while  their  ag- 
gregate number  increased  from  year  to  year  to  the 
advantage  of  the  planters  and  the  benefit  of  the  conn* 
try  at  large.  ^  But  leading  Cubans  still  endeavor^  to 
have  the  political  condition  of  their  native  land  ameU« 
orated  through  pleading.  They  kept  on  their  en- 
deavors till  the  home  government  signified  a  willing- 
ness  to  hear  their  plea.  Then  sevenu  Cuban  gentle- 
men well  versed  in  the  affairs  of  nr  country  were 
commissioned  to  wait  upon  that  venu  at,  whi^ 
heard  them  but  granted  nothJ    '  :        *o  amdi* 

orate  the  poUticalstatus.     Smai  H>poiiii^ 
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Meet  tLe  oomuiiiisioiMin  returned  Home  dunng  tlie  their  force  aggregated  probably  50,000  able-bodied 
few  1867.  Shortly  thereafter  the  iKx>ple  of  Central  men.  But  out  of  that  number  hardlv  one-fifth  wera 
and  Bulem  Cuba  met  in  their  respective  departments  properly  armed,  their  arms  and  munitions  having  to  a 
and  decided  to  assert  with  force  the  rights  denied  great  extent  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  Most  of 
'\em  through  pleading.  They  concerted  a  plan  be-  those  who  were  operating  in  the  large  district  of 
.«een  the  nfo  departments  for  a  rising  as  soon  as  their  Camagiiey  in  Central  Cuba,  despairing  of  war  materials 
oiganiiation  to  that  effect  was  completed.  But  before  from  abroad,  signified  to  the  enemy  earlv  in  1871  a 
oompkiioiiChariosftLdeCespedes,  alawyerofBayamo  readiness  to  lay  down  their  arms,  provided  their  lives 
uid  one  of  the  kadeis  of  the  movement  in  Eastern  were  spared.  Beinc  answered  that  on  surrender  tJiey 
Cafaft,  rose  atTara,  Oct  10,  1868,  at  the  head  of  128  should  be  pardoned,  their  surrender  commenced  at 
men  wretohedlv  anned,  to  the  surprise  of  his  co-  once,  and  soon  Gen.  Agramonte,  who  was  the  Cuban 
•^Inton^  who,  however,  supported  him.  and  in  a  few  chief  commander  in  Camagiiey,  was  left  with  35  men, 
wedu  that  handfol  of  men  became  a  body  of  about  but  determined,  however,  to  remain  in  the  field.  On 
15,000  zeaolote  fiighters,  though  badly  armed.  After  being  a.«4ked  on  what  he  relied  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
settiii^  forth  in  their  I)edaration  of  Independence,  i)aign,  he  curtly  answered  :  ''On  oignity!''  He  was 
then  iflBoed.  the  grievances  which  constrained  them  to  as  good  as  his  word,  for  through  unremitting  efforts 
rifle  in  arms  against  the  authori^  of  Spain  over  Cuba,  he  succee<led  in  raising  a  fine  body  of  cavalrv  which 
th^  went  on  to  say :  *'  And  as  Spain  has  many  a  time  restored  Camagiiey  to  the  insurrection,  and  which 
pronused  ns  Cubans  to  respect^  our  rights  without  hav-  rendered  otherwise  excellent  service  nut  only  under  his 
mg  hitherto  ftdfilled  her  promises ;  as  she  continues  to  command  but  also  under  the  leadership  of  his  suc- 
taz  na  heavily,  and  by  so  doin^  is  likely  to  destroy  our  cesser.  Agramonte  fell  dead  at  their  head  at  the 
wealth ;  as  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  property,  our  very  moment  of  routing  the  enemy  after  a  protracted 
fives  and  our  honor  under  iurtner  Spanish  doniinati(»n;  engagement  in  the  8^)ring  of  1873.  While  such  was 
as  we  have  reached  a  depth  of  degradation  unutteraUy  the  course  of  affairs  m  struggling  Cuba,  where  fresh 
revdting  to  manhood ;  as  gieat  nations  have  s[)rung  troops  from  Spain  had  been  taking  the  field  to  cover 
from  revolt  against  similar  disgrace  after  exhausted  the  heavy  losses,  and  where  the  Cubans  had  in  their 
plying  for  relief;  as  we  despair  of  justice  from  Spain  turn  suffered  severely,  riotous  and  munleroits  i)roceed- 
UtroQ^h  reasoning,  and  cannot  longer  live  dopnved  of  ings  kept  the  western  department  wrought  up  t^)  a  high 
the  ^  rights  which  other  peoples  enjoy,  we  are  con-  piUih  of  excitement.  Indeed  shortly  atler  the  break- 
strain^  to  appeal  to  arms'  to  iissc^rt  our  riirht^  in  the  m^  out  of  the  insurrection  the  old  Si)anish  residents 
battle-field,  cherishing  the  hope  that  our  /i^iiovances  ot  tlu;  towns  throughout  that  department  began  to  or- 
will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  la.st  resort  to  redress  Iranize  themselves  into  battalions  of  volunteers,  each 
them  and  socure  our  future  welfare."  As  soon  as  battalion  under  the  c^mimand  of  a  colonel,  who  in 
their  warlike  movement  was  fairly  sturti'd  tlu;y  frained  almost  every  instance  happened  to  be  a  wealthy  slave- 
apolitical  constitution  nroviding  for  a  r(;i)ublicari  ionu  trader,  for  the  Havana  corps,  which  mustered  about 
ofgOYemment  with  a  cnamber  of  rei)res<»ntativ(\'*.  It  20,000  men.  But  the  volunteers  under  arujs  in  Western 
provided  also  among  other  subjects  for  the  ininiodiate  Cuba  preferred  remaining  as  home  guards  to  do  garrison 
abolition  of  slavery  within  Chiban  territ4)ry.  That  con-  duty,  while  their  countrymen  of  the  rccular  army  were 
Btitotion  was  duly  proclaimed  April  10.  1809,  at  (luai-  fi^allantly  eoiilroiiting  the  insurgents  in  the  field.  Their 
maro  in  Central  Cuba,  where  the  chamber  therein  pro-  first  feat  at  arms  at  Havana  was  to  tire  volley  after 
Tided  for  was  then  organized,  and  where  at  tlu^  s;ime  volley  upon  the  main  eiitranee  of  a  theatre  and  on  the 
time  that  chamber  proceeded,  according  to  const itu-  pcjople  as  they  came  out  at  the  end  of  a  i)lay  i>er- 
tional  provision,  to  elect  Cespedes  president  and  formed,  it  was  supposed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
Prands  V .  Aguilera.  of  Bayamo,  vice-^)resident  of  the  surgents.  the  performers  being  Cubans.  Many  persons 
republic  of  Cuba.  Thereupon  the  president-elect  took  were  killed  and  wounded.  Shortly  thereafter,  while 
the  oath  of  office  and  appomted  his  cabinet  and  foreign  out  on  j>arade,  they  fired  into  a  sal(>on  and  again  killed 
commissioners  with  the  advice  and  a»nsent  of  the  several  pei-sons.  Their  next  exploit  was  an  assault 
chamber.  Of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  only  the  unon  the  residence  of  a  prominent  Cuban  gentleman, 
secretaries  of  state,  war,  and  interior  had  immediate  wno  ha^^pened  to  U^  witii  his  family  away  at  the  time 
duties  to  perform.  in  one  ot  his  sugar  estJites,  fortunately  for  their  personal 
From  tne  outbreak  of  this  insurrection  to  the  close  safety;  but  their  rich  housi'hold  goods  were  destroyed 


and  drove  him  to  his  fortified  positions  on  the  sea-  the  home  govenmient,  which  had  appointed  him  only 

bgard  and  ebewherc,  but  could  not  make  further  hciid-  a  few  months  previous  to  his  lawless  deposition.     But 

way  ftom  want  of  sufficient  war  materiids.     During  his  g^overnment  put  un  with  the  outrage  peri)etrated 

ihis  period  thev  reoeiv^  from  their  agents  abroad  only  on  liim,  and  this  embiildened  the  volunteers,  who  soon 

a  few  thoosand  stand  of  arms  (mostly  old  style  Spring-  deposed  also  Brig. -(i en.  Jiopez-Pinto  from  the  gover- 

fidd  or  Enfield  pattern),  and  but  a  comparatively  small  norship  of  ^latanziu?,  and  began  to  turn  out  in  force 

Sapp^  of  ammunition;  while  their  enemy  had  his  through  the  country,  where  manv  harmless  i>eople  were 

muneroua  troops  equipped  with   the   best  approved  killed  by  them.     Hundreds  of  Cubans  were  torn  from 

weapons  of  the  United  States,  and  kept  the  island  sur-  their  families  andjshij>ped  off  by  the  government  under 

toanded  by  many  war-vessels,   of  which    the  mo^t  volunteer  escort-  to  distant  pertW  colonies  of  Spain.     A 

efficient  to  prevent  any  outside  help  to  the  struggling  greater  outrage  ensued.     In  NovembiT,  1871,  43medi- 

Cabans  were  30  liirhtrdraft  steam -gim-lx)ats  built  in  cal  students  of  the  University  of  Havana  were  arrested 
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the  g)as8  plate  of  a  vault  containing  the  remains  of  a  A  lull  ensaed  in  the  insurrectionary  districts,  mth  the 
volunteer.  The  trial  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  exception  of  Camagiiey  and  Eastern  Cuba,  where  the 
defendants,  through  manly  pleading  for  them  by  an  insurgents  attacked  ever^  now  and  then  Soanish  ool- 
educated  officer  of  the  Spanish  army ;  but  the  volun-  umns  escorting  heavy  trains  of  war  materials,  and  pro- 
tcers  called  upon  the  captain-general  for  anew  trial  by  visions,  which  the  former  generally  wrested  firom  the 
court-martial  composed  of  regular  army  and  volunteer  latter.  But  meantime  partisan  strife  raised  its  hideous 
officers.  He  comnlied  once  more  with  their  wish  by  head  among  the  struggling  Cubans.  However,  the 
ordering  a  court  of  five  army  with  nine  volunteer  cap-  campaign  was  yigorousfy  carried  on  with  vaiving  for- 
tains  and  a  major  of  the  army  to  conduct  the  prosecu-  tunes  on  both  sides  untu  late  in  the  spring  oi  the  f '- 
tion  under  the  presidency  of  an  army  colonel.  These  lowing  year,  when  the  Cuban  forces,  reduced  to  hard!;: 
officers,  organized  into  a  court-martial,  soon  condemned  5000  men,  scattered  in  bands  of  a  few  hundred  men 
eight  of  the  unfortunate  students  to  death ;  while  their  each.  But  even  these  thinly  scattered  forces  were 
remaining  companions,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  enabled  by  their  mighty  ally,  the  climate,  to  cause 
them  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  were  the  Spanish  troops  severe  losses  by  steadily  haraasinff 
consigned  to  hard  labor.  On  the  following  day.  No-  them.  Such  losses  were,  nevertheless,  amply  covered 
vemb^r  27,  15,000  volunteers  turned  out  under  arms  with  25,000  men  arrived  from  Spain  during  the  subse- 
and  the  death-doomed  boj^s  were  shot  by  a  detachment  guent  autumn  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Martinet 
from  that  force.  This  heinous  deed  produced  general  Campos,  who  some  time  before  had  been  duly  appointed 
consternation  in  Western  Cuba^  and  elicited  a  burst  of  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  agamst  the 
indignation  throughout  the  United  States.  Even  the  Cuban  insurgents,  whose  mode  of  warfare  was  quite 
Spanish  Parliament  execrated  the  Havana  volimtcers,  familiar  to  him  from  his  having  fought  them  in  the 
but  required  no  atonement  for  the  crime.  earlier  years  of  the  insurrection.  He  deployed  his 
During  1871  the  insurgents  received  but  a  scanty  sup-  troops  as  he  deemed  best  for  a  decisive  campaign.  But 
ply  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  they  then  determined  to  seeing  them  frequently  baffled  in  Eastern  Cuba  and 
get  war  materials  by  assaulting  the  enemy  wherever  such  constantly  harassed  in  Central  Cuba  to  considerable  fall- 
materials  could  be  had.  Success  crowned  their  efforts  ing  off  in  their  ranks,  at  the  close  of  si)ring  in  the  year 
so  well  that  at  the  close  of  the  subsequent  year  they  1877,  he  resorted  to  negotiations  with  insurgent  chief- 
had  on  hand  a  pretty  good  supply  of  arms  and  ammu-  tains  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Success  rewarded 
nition  for  the  campaign  of  1873,  which  was  the  most  his  efforts,  for  early  in  the  year  1878  an  armistice  was 
active  of  the  war,  particularly  in  Eastern  Cuba  under  agreed  to  between  the  belligerents  in  Camagtiey,  where 
the  able  commana  of  Gen.  Calixto  Garcia,  and  in  the  seat  of  the  insurgent  government  was  at  the  time. 
Camagiiey  under  the  leadership,  first  of  gallant  A^-  and  where  the  Cuban  chamber  of  representatives  held 
monte,  and  next  of  his  veteran  successor.  But  dunng  a  session  to  consider  the  overtures  of  Marshal  Campos 
the  last  quarter  of  that  year  the  Cuban  chamber,  for  peace.  Tlie  chamber  appointed  a  committee  of 
which  had  been  in  recess  for  a  long  time,  met  at  Bya-  nine  members  to  wait  on  G^n.  Vicente  Garcia,  who  had 
gual  in  Eastern  Cuba,  and  deposedTresident  Cespedes,  been  recentlv  chosen  President  of  the  tottering  Re- 
who  was  succeeded  a^/w^enm  in  his  office  by  the  chair-  public  of  Cuba,  and  arrange  for  a  meeting,  whidi 
man  of  that  body,  Salvador  Cisneros,  better  known  by  took  place  shortly  afterwards  at  Zai^on,  in  the  dis- 
his  title  of  Marques  de  Santa  Lucia.  Shortly  thcro-  trict  of  Camafiiey.  There  appeared  on  the  part  of 
after  the  steamer  Virginius,  a  regularly  documenteil  Spain  Marshal  Campos,  with  a  few  general  officers  of 
American  vessel,  conveying  a  supply  of  arms  and  am  J  his  staff,  and  on  the  part  of  Cuba  ft«sident  Garcia, 
munition  for  the  insurgents,  was  captured  by  a  Spanish  with  the  committee  above  mentioned.  At  that  meet- 
cruiser  in  sight  of  Jamaica  and  taken  to  Santiago  do  ing  the  remaining  insurgent  forces  in  war-torn  Cuba 
Cuba,  where  53  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  capitulated  to  the  restoration  of  peace  throughout  the 
slaughtered.  Their  remaining  companions,  to  the  island  in  February,  1878.  During  the  contest  just  out- 
number of  some  130,  would  nave  snared  the  same  lined,  which  raged  without  quarter  on  either  side, 
fate  but  for  the  sudden  appearance  there  of  the  Brit-  despite  the  best  Cuban  efforts  from  the  outset  for  an 
ish  sloop-of-war  Niobe,  under  Commander  Lorrain,  excnange  of  prisoners,  the  Spanish  losses  aggregated 
who  peremptorily  required  the  governor  of  that  place  8000  officers  and  200,000  privates  killed  in  battle  and 
to  stop  his  bloody  work.  This  affair  brought  the  died  in  hospital  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  as  re- 
united States  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Spain,  but  it  corded  in  the  war  office  in  Madrid.  By  adding  to  these 
was  averted  through  diplomatic  negotiations  which  figures  some  15,000  troops  left  in  Cuba  after  the  ca- 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  Virginius,  together  pitulation  above  pointed  out,  and  34,000  CulHins  under 
with  its  surviving  passengers  and  crew,  by  Spain  to  the  the  command  of  Marshal  Campos  at  the  time  of  that 
United  States.  In  February,  1874,  ex-President  Ces-  capitulation,  according  to  his  personal  statemeDt,  it 
pedes,  who,  since  his  deposition,  had  retired  to  San  will  be  seen  that  the  forces  which  Spain  gradually 
Lorenzo  in  the  moimtains  of  Eastern  Cuba,  was,  while  pitched  against  the  insurgents  aggregated  257,000  men. 
alone,  surprised  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  but  oesides  about  50,000  volunteers  then  and  still  organized 
manfuUy  confronted  them  till  he  fell  lifeless.  He  was  in  the  island.  The  number  of  Cubans  killed  in  batde, 
a  high-minded  and  stout-hearted  man,  and  had  shown  and  otherwise,  is  variouslv  estimated  at  from  40,000  to 
remarkable  executive  abiUties  since  the  outbreak  of  50,000.  The  outlay  on  both  sides  amounted  to  some 
the  insurrection,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  agreed  with  the  $300,000,000  raised  in  Cuba,  the  great  bulk  of  it  bein^ 
assembly  that  deposeihim.  During  1874  fresh  troops  for  tne  Spanish  side.  The  value  of  property  deBtroyea 
from  Spain  took  the  neld  by  thousands,  the  Spanish  by  the  insurgents  and  confiscated  by  the  Spanish  gov« 
forces  having  sustained  very  heavy  losses  in  the  pre-  emment  aggregated  quite  as  many  millions  of  moDev.' 
ceding  year.  But  towards  the  close  of  spring  of  1 875,  Hie  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  Cubans  arrested  pub- 
owing  to  ftirther  losses  in  battle,  or  in  hospital  from  lie  attention,  as  they  were  not  only  destitute  of  dotning 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  the  remaining  Spanish  forces  and  provisions,  but  also  badly  anned  against  heavy  odds 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  fortified  positions,  well  equipped  and  appointed ;  while  the  Spanish  troopii 
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ilUlad  the  admiraUon  of  every  one  who  obscn-cd 
dieir  eounge  and  steadiness  at  war  in  a  climato  aa 
indiy  to  themselYes  as  genial  to  their  active  enemy. 
Ilioagh  in  tlie  earlier  years  of  the  contest  Cuban  bel- 
Bgeranoy  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  more  than 
onoe,  it  wai  not  leoognized  by  the  United  States  gov- 
fgamt&oL  But  several  of  the  Spanish- American  re- 
nibliai  teeogniied  Cuba  as  a  belligerent  power,  amonff 
tiwni  Fern,  which  shortty  afterwards  acknowledged 
the  indepqadenoe  of  that  island. 

nefiflowing  tables,  showing  the  population  of  Cuba 
h  1867;  1869, 1877,  1879,  afford  means  of  important 
eompensoii: 

Oemui  TabUi, 

Males.    Females.    Aggregate. 

'  White  permns ....491,512       341,645  833,157 

Frae  oolorad  people..  121,708        126,995  248,703 

Colored  slaves. 203,412       141,203  344,616 

Tottl 816,632        609,843        1,426,476 

'White  persons. 423,604       373,992  797^96 

Free  colored  people..  116,402        122,525  238,927 

Colored  slavee. 217,300       145,988  363,288 

Total ..757,306        642,505        1,399,811 

National  whites. 522,719  383,763  906,48^ 

Foreign  whites 6,523  3,054  9,577 

Coolies  at  large 21,833  57  21,890 

Ditto  nnder  contract.   25,197  29  25,226 

Free  colored  people..  128,853  143,625  272,478 

Colored  slaves..........  112,192  86,902  199,094 

Total 817,317        617,430        1,434,747 

White  persons. 569,640       396,095  965,735 

Free  colored  people..  141,800        146,027  287,827 

Colored  slaves. 89,517         81,570  171,087 

Total 800,957        623,692        1,424,649 

Aooording  to  these  tables  the  average  population  of 
CUm  at  the  beginning  of  October,  1868,  and  end  of 
Mmuiy,  1878,  was  respectively  as  follows,  viz.  : 

Whites.      Free  colored.      Slaves. 

OlBlober,  1M8 ^^^  819,822  245,0.50  351,617 

hbrnarr,  I87tt..~M....^.  963,430  273,757  196,760 

Iherefiire,  if  the  official  figures  are  correct,  the  white 
and  ftee  eolored  j>opulation  increased  1 7. 52  and  11.71 
per  cent,  respectively;  whilst  the  slave  population  dc- 
erased  44. (A  per  cent,  during  the  insurrection — a 
Btruige  result,  particularly  as  regards  the  free  colored 
peopfe,  whose  increase  ought  to  appear  in  proportion 
to  the  decrease  of  the  slaves,  unless  a  large  num|)er  of 
the  latter  perished  in  that  war.  But  the  fact  is  that 
after  formiu  prodamation  bv  the  Cubans  in  anns  of 
thdr  politicaf  constitution  declaring  ''all  the  inhab- 
itants  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  U^  be  absolutely  free,'* 
the  Spanish  government  issued  a  decree  Julv  4,  1870, 
•ettiiijg  free  every  child  bom  of  a  slavii  mother  in  the 
■hadT mfter  that  date,  and  CTanting  freed* )ni  to  such 
daves  as  had  helped  or  would  h(^)  the  Spanish  troops 
Mttmt  the  Cabaia  insnrgentfti  The  same  decree  pro- 
filed afao  ftr  the  freedom  of  every  slave  sixty  or 
oier  rixt^  yean  old,  and  gave  rise  to  the  law  pro- 
fHdgated  Fd>.  13, 1880,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
daveiy,  whiohi  under  the  working  of  that  law,  shall  be 
haJty  eztinguiflhed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  I S87. 
Bhortly  after  peace  was  restored,  as  above  stated.  Mar- 


shal Campos  assnmed  command  of  Caba  as  its  Oaptam* 
OeneraL  Pursuant  to  his  unlimited  authority  fiom 
the  king,  he  proclaimed  at  onoe  freedom  of  speech  azid 
the  press,  which  gave  rise  to  lively  discussions  of  puUio 
matters  in  mass-meetings  and  throu^  the  newspapers. 
Then  followed  a  royal  decree  dated  June  9, 1878,  enti* 
tling  Cuba  to  elect  to  the  Spani^  Pariiament  one  rep« 
resentative  for  every  40,000  white  and  free  colored  in- 
habitants. B^  another  decree  of  that  same  date  the 
island  was  divided  into  six  provinoes.  A  further  de- 
cree was  issued  June  21, 1878,  providing  for  provincial 
and  municipal  laws,  which  were  at  once  enacted  and 
dulv  supplemented  with  Uie  reqaiate  election  law  pro- 
mulgated on  August  16,  1878.  The  following  tabk 
gives  the  statistics  of  these  provinces  in  1880 : 

Aral  in  Judicial       Mnnlili 

•q.  miles,       PopuliUioiu      dittilcti.       palitiiV 

Pinar  del  Rio 5,117  200,000  3  25 

Havana 2,842  450,000  12  33 

Matanzas 3,165  260,000  5  22 

Santa  Clara 7,891  315,000  6  20 

Puerto  Principe....  9,495  65,400  2  6 

Santiago  de  Cuba..l2,123  203,500  6  15 

In  1887  the  total  population  was  1,521,684,  includ- 
ing 977,992  native  Spanish  and  Creoles,  10,632  white 
foreigners,  43,811  Chinese  coolies,  and  489,249 
negroes  an<l  mulattos.     The  population  of  Havana 

was  iys.271.  .  ,...«. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  is  committed  to  an  assembly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment according  to  the  provincial  law  above  referred  to, 
the  same  governor  being  a  general  officer  of  the  army, 
and  the  province  entitled  to^three  representatives  for 
every  one  of  its  judicial  districts  pursuant  to  that  law. 
But  no  province  shall  elect  more  than  20  nor  less  than 
12  representatives,  the  former  number  being  allowed 
to  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts.  As  soon  as  the 
provincial  rei)resentatives  are  duly  elected  they  meet 
and  proceed  to  name  by  ballot  three  candidates  from 
amongst  themselves  to  have  one  of  them  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly  by  the  governor-general,  who 
may,  however,  according  to  the  aforesaia  law,  discard 
the  ternary  candidac;^  and  choose  any  other  member 
of  that  body  to  preside  over  it.  Then  the  assi^nibly 
chooses  a  vice-president  and  appoints  two  secretaries  to 
keep  a  record  of  its  sessions.  Next  the  provincial  gov- 
ernor selects  five  assembl>nnen  and  sends  their  names 
to  the  governor-general  for  him  to  a[)point  them  as 
the  provincial  committee  nxiuired  by  the  law.  That 
committee  acts  as  a  consulting  body  whenever  called 
npon  for  an  opinion  on  provincial  affairs ;  decides  all 
questions  on  municii)al  elections,  and  performs  duties 
of  the  assemblv  during  recess  of  the  latter  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  same  assembly  as  soon  as  it  meets 
again.  The  vice-president  of  this  committee  is  ap- 
pointed from  amongst  its  members  by  the  governor 
general  at  the  suggestion  of  the  provincial  ^vemor, 
who  may,  whenever  it  suits  his  pleasure,  preside,  with 
a  right  to  vote,  over  any  sitting  of  the  same  commit- 
tee, or  of  the  sissembly. 

The  provincial  representatives  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  but  one-half  of  them  is  replaced 
every  two  years  by  new  representatives.  Their  bien- 
nial elections  take  place  during  the  first  fortnig:ht  of 
Sef)teml)er.  Tliey  assemble  together  at  the  capital  of 
their  respective  pnivinces  on  the  first  working  day 
of  the  fifth  and  tonth  month  of  every  fiscal  year.  If 
during  the  time  of  their  assemblage  anything  should 
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happen  likely  to  render  their  deliberations  dangerous,  Cuba  has  two  high  ooorts :  one  m  Pn^to  PriiKtfpc^ 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  provindal  goveraer  to  pro-  with  jurisdiction  over  that  and  the  adjoining  proviiioi 
rogue  the  assembly  and  report  at  ODoe  to  tbe  joyemor-  of  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  the  other  in  Hayana,  with  juris- 
generaL  who  ]b.  on  the  other  hand,  fully  autjEorised  to  diction  over  the  remaining  proviiioea.  Bat  the  gov- 
Huspend  any  or  the  orovincial  assemblies  in  a  body  emor-genend  is  above  either  oourt^  as  appears  from  a 
from  its  functions  and  report  immediately  to  the  home  royal  decree  dated  June  9,  1878,  defining  bis  duties 
government,  whenever  in  his  judgment  public  order  and  prerogatives.  According  to  that  decree,  he  is  Uie 
shall  require  such  suspension.  According  to  the  mu-  oommander-in-chief  of  the  armf  and  navy  in  Cuba,  as 
nicipai  law  above  referred  to,  the  smallest  number  of  well  as  the  highest  authority  m  every  other  respect 
inhabitants  entitled  to  local  self-government  is  500,  over  the  island.  Hence  Ids  newer  not  only  too  veirule 
who  mav  elect  five  aldermen.  But  the  latter  are  any  decision  at  a  meeting  of^  all  the  superior  authori- 
gradually  increased  in  proportion  to  population  up  to  ties,  including  the  justioes  of  the  oourt  of  jgdicattaWi 
20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  entitled  to  21  aldermen,  nnder  his  preddenoy,  bat  also  to  withhold  the  ezecu- 
Then  one  alderman  is  added  for  every  2000  inhabi-  tion  of  any  order  or  resolution  of  the  home  govera- 
tants  up  to  30,  which  is  the  maximum  number  of  alder-  ment  ^^  whenever  he  may  deem  it  best  for  the  pubUc 
men  in  any  of  the  larger  municipalities.    Their  election  interests.,*' 

takes  place  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  eleventh      Rdigiim  and  Education, — Cuba  is  divided  into  two 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  one-half  of  them  beingre-  dioceses,  which  are  the  archbishopric  of  Santia^  de 
placed   every  two   years  by  new  incumbents.    The  Cuba,  containing  55  parishes,  and  the  bishopno  of 
aldermen  name  by  ballot  three  candidates  from  their  Havana,  containmg  144  parishes.     Education  is  still 
own  body  to  have  one  of  them  chosen  mayor  by  the  much  neglected.    The  chief  educational  iustitutes  are 
governor-general,  who  may,  however,  ignore  the  ter-  the  Havana  University,  two  professional  schools  with 
nary  candidacy  and  appoint  as  mayor  any  citizen  outside  meteorological  observatories  attached,  one  agricultural 
the  corporation.    Tne  provincial  governor  may,  with  gohooL  and  two  seminaries.    There  are  several  private 
a  right  to  vote,  preside  at  pleasure  over  any  sitting  of  as  well  as  public  schools,  aggregating  in  all  about  1300 
the  board  of  alaermen.     This  board  takes  the  census  institutions,  with  over  40,000  students  and  scholars, 
within  its  jurisdiction  every  five  years  and  levies  muni-  The  length  of  railroads  in  1890  was  about  1000  miles, 
cipal  taxes.     The  same  board  meets  in  common  coun-  and  of  telegraph  lines  some  3000  miles, 
cil,  with  as  many  tax-payers  as  thfere  are  aldermen,  to      Products. — ^'fhe  yield  of  sugar  and  molasses  for  the 
take  into  cons!>Jeration  the  taxes  levied,  the  decision  crop-year,  1888-89,  was  544, 3(X)  tons  of  sugar,  98,860 
of  that  council  being  final.     In  fact,  the  municipalities  tons  of  molasses.     This  showed  a  large  falling  off, 
help  considerably  their  respective  province  to  cari^  on  due    to    a   cyclone,     which    widely    prostrated    the 
loc'U  goveniment     Both  tne  provincial  and  municipal  canes.     The  chief  difficulty  in  Cuban  sugar  culture 
laws  refer  in  several  instances  to  the  council  of  admin-  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  colored  field  hands,  though 
istration,  composed  of  11?  councillors  appointed  by  the  this  has  been  largely  obviated  by  a  rise  of  wages  in 
home  government  to  advise  the  governor-general  on  1889,  which  attracted  many  laborers  from  the  neigh- 
all    administrative  questions  requiring  his  decision,  boring  islands.     The    yearly  product  of  tobacco   is 
The  public  discussions  above  referred  to  brought  about  given  at  300,000  bales,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is 
two  political  parties:  one  known  as  conservative  and  exported.     In  1888  Havana  exported  nearly  220.000.- 
tlie  other  as  liberal.  ^  The  former  is  composed  of  old  000  cigars.     Of  late  years  mining  interests  have  made 
Spaniards,  with  their  ranks  considerablv  swelled  by  encouraging  progress  in  Cuba.     Iron  and  manganese 
members  of  the  volunteer  organization  above  noticed,  ores  are  being  extensively  mined  by  two  American 
The  latter  is  organized  bv  lAibans,  but  includes  also  companies  near  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
some    intelligent    and  well-informed  old    Spaniards.       Finances. — The  existing  debt  of  Cuba  is  stated  to 
Their  leaders  are  bright-minded  men,  distinguished  for  be  about  $186,000,000,   with   an  annual  interest  of 
their  ability,  both  as  public  speakers  and  vigorous  about   $9,000^000.     The    annual  income  of   the  in- 
writers ;  whilst  their  antagonists  are  not  so  well  gifted  habitants  is  given  at  $800,000,000,  subject  to  a  U\x  of 
or  accomplished,  but  use  greater  boldness  to  attain  about  $34,000,000,  as  given  in  detail  below.     These 
their  aims,  particularly  at  the  elections,  which  they  taxes  are  collected  with  great  difficulty.     The  esti- 
generally  carry,  and  become  thereby  enabled  to  control  mated  budget  for  1888-89  makes  the  receipts  25,622,- 
Uie  provincial  administration.     The  conservatives  have  967  pesos;   the  expenditures  25,614,494  pesos  (the 
the  support  of  the  government,  but  the  liberals  are  peso  being  valued  at  92.6  cents^.     The  American  trade 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  within  the  law,  which  ifi  with  Cuba  is  as  follows :    Exports  to  the  United 
frequently  stretched  to  prosecute  and  silence  their  States  in  1888.  $50  208,414 :  imports,  |10,990.400. 
journals.     Indeed,  according  to  the  press  law  dated      The  taxes  levied  on  Cuba  hv  the  Spanish  Paraar 
April  7,  1881,  and  promulgated  in  Cfuba  early  in  the   ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1884,  amounted 
ensuing  May,  every  editor  or  manager  of  a  daily  or   to  $34j269,410,  to  meet  disbursements  according  to  the 
weekly  journal  must  send,  duly  signed  by  him,  two   following  details : 
copies  to  government  headquarters,  and  two  other  ,  ^onnKoaan9 

copies  of  its  issue,  as  soon  as  printed,  to  the  district  •' General  ObligatioM   ^ ^vYISj^m 

attorney,  for  him  to  ^  whether  any  oWtionable  re-  ^^^^^J^^!:!::ZZ::Z':     9:^J?8:i8 

marks  are  contained  therein.     In  several  instances  lib-  Trea8urn)epartment -      1,823,228.01 

eral  journals  have  been  suspended  from  publication  tor  ^^^  Department . 2,2()4,677.9« 

many  weeks  and  their  editors  fined  according  to  their  Department  of  the  Interior^ 5,730,966.A> 

respective  decree  of  delinquency  under  the  press  law.  Department  of  Public  Works 1,086,812.00 

That  law,  which  contains  numerous  articles  defining  Department  of  State. ....«......^.        ^iS'lS^S 

transgressions  against  itself,  holds  sacred  the  royd  Penal  Colony  of  Fernando  Po ^,100,09 

family  and  form  of  government  under  the  Spanish  Aggregate $S4.170.880.» 

constitution.  ^^ 
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nUkr  tbe  head  of  ^^Oeneral  Obligations'*  appear  feet  are  sygodactyle,  the  toes  bdpg  arranged  in  pairs, 


9168,000  fiv  dvil  and  military  pensions  ;  $918,500  for  two  before  and  two  behind,  as  in  all  the  lamil^,  the 
■nraiy,  cmL  and  naral  officers  on  the  retired  list;  birds  of  the  family  are  fitted  for  terrestrial  habits  by 
|B7,175  for  tne  oolonial  department,  including  salary  the  size  and  strength  of  the  feet,  and  ran  witii  great 
of  the  mmiBter ;  and  $10,115,420  for  interest  and  in-  rapidity.  The  ground  cuckoo,  cnaparral  cock,  road- 
■tahnwita  on  the  public  debt  The  appropriation  to  runner  orpaisono  [Oeoooccux  cal{forniamu)y  is  one  of 
the  department  of  justice  includes  $379,757.52  for  the  the  most  notable  birds  of  the  south-western  territories 
dei^  and  churoh  m  Cuba.  Among  the  items  of  ex-  of  the  United  States,  from  Texas  to  California.  It  is 
peine  in  the  war  department  are  $5,000  for  pensioned  nearlv  two  feet  long,  the  tail  a  foot  or  more,  narrowly 
milituy  deocwations^  and  $200,000  for  the  volunteer  fan-shaped,  of  ten  tapering  graduated  feathers ;  the 
oiganitttion  in  the  island.  The  expenses  of  the  de-  wings  short,  rounded,  concave-convex ;  the  bill  about 
pairtment  of  the  interior  include  $50,000  for  salary  of  as  long  as  the  head,  stout,  tapering,  decurved  at  the 
the  governor-general,  $708,848.72  for  police  service,  end  ;  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  toes,  scutellate  before 
and  $2,537,119.09  for  the  pay  of  foot  and  mounted  and  behind;  the  head  crested;  a  naked  space  about 
gendarmeiy.  Of  the  two  items  makinj^  up  tlie  total  the  eye  -  most  of  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck 
amoont  of  the  state  department,  one  is  for  $1 21 . 3(X)  to  bristle-tipped.  The  coarse  plumage  is  bronzed  greenish, 
pay  aahiries  and  defray  office  expenses  of  nearly  the  blue  on  the  crest,  variegated  with  whitish  or  buff ;  the 
whole  diidomatio  corps  and  consular  bodv  of  Spain  in  under  parts  soiled  white,  but  the  fore-neck  streak^ 
America,  excepting  the  United  States,  while  the  other  with  black  and  tawn^ ;  the  tail-feathers  with  broad, 
item  la  of  $494,860.20  to  meet  outstanding  claims,  pur-  white  tips.  The  paisono  is  poted  for  its  surprising 
naot  to  final  deeision^  of  the  Mixed  American  and  swiftness  of  foot,  y^hich  taxes  a  horse  in  a  race.  ^  it 
Spanish  Commission  in  AVashin^n.  The  revenue  feeds  upon  reptiles,  crustaceans^  insects,  and  varieus 
ooneeponding  to  the  total  outlay  includes  $2,300,000  seeds  and  fruits.  It  nests  in  bushes,  building  a  large 
for  tazea  on  city  real  estate ;  $2, 150,000  on  commerce,  shallow  structure  of  sticks,  and  lays  numerous  pale 
industry,  arts,  and  professions;  $1,100,0<.K)  on  cattle  greenish  elliptie^l  eggs,  the  peculiarity  being  that 
•nd  Bwine  at  the  slaughter-house;  $11,400,^)00  for  these  are  ^n-jmually  dejiosited,  ineubation  taking  plat^e 
dntiea  on  foreign  importations ;  $0,466,200  duties  on  before  the  full  coui[)lenicnt  is  laid,  so  that  fresh  eggs 
exports;  and  ^,334,820  net  gain  from  the  ''Royal  and  others  in  various  stages  of  development  may  oe 
Lottery."  During  that  year  there  were  29  lottery  found  together  with  young  birds.  A  second,  smaller 
drawings,  and  the  amoimt  realized  out  of  the  sales  of  Bi)ecies(u.f///i7i?>)occursin5lexico  and  Central  America. 
ticketa  therefor  reached  $13,317,320,  according  to  offi-  The  West  Indiun  species  of  tSaurofhera  belong  to  the 
dal  statement  Out  of  this  amount  $9,982,501)  have  same  sub-i'aniily.  III.  Coccuqina^  tree  cuckoos,  in- 
been  applied  to  payment  of  prisses  drawn,  leaving  the  eluding  the  great  majority  of  the  genera  and  si)ecies. 
gain  above  point^  out  According  to  the  government  The  leading  ^euus  is  Cfxxygm,  with  eight  or  ten  spe- 
leporta  the  forces  garrisoning  Cuba  are  22,866  officers  cies,  thretj  ol  which  inhabit  North  America,  two  of 
and  men  of  the  regular  army  and  12  vessels  of  the  them  reaching  Canada^  the  other  confined  to  Florida. 
navy.  The  same  reports  show  that  the  foot  and  They  share  the  peculianty  of  e^g-laying  noticed  above, 
suranted  gendarmery  aggr^ate  5076  officers  and  men  and  the  nidiiication  is  substantially  the  same ;  eggs  are 
in  the  island,  while  the  Havana  police  number  767  occasionally  dropped  in  alien  nests,  but  such  is  not  the 
men.  The  total  amount  of  revenue  exceeds  the  dis-  rule.  The  yellow-billed  cuckoo  (C.  Arneriaimvs)  is  the 
boTBements  above  set  forth  by  $98,529. 11,  and  there-  commonest  species,  oilen  known  as  the  ''rain-crow,** 
ibre -thia  balance  must  have  been  left  in  the  national  its  reiterated,  uncouth  cry  of  *'cow,  cow,  cow,"  being 
treasuiy  if  Cuba  paid  in  full,  which,  however,  is  (jues-  thought  a  sign  of  falling  weather.  The  nlumage  is 
tionaUe.  Her  impoverished  condition  has  been  fre-  peculiarly  silky,  quaker-color  above,  milk-wnite  below ; 
aaenthr  urged  hy  her  representatives  u])on  the  atten-  the  wings  are^  extensively  suffused  with  cinnamon- 
txm  of  the  Spanish  Parfiament  without  avail.  These  brown  •  the  laferal  tail-feathers  blacky  with  large  white 
lenreeentatives  are  24  congressmen  and  12  sc^nators,  tips;  tne  bill  black  and  yellow.  This  bird  is  11  to  12 
the,  though  supported  by  12  congressmen  and  6  sen-  inches  long,  the  pointed  wings  5  to  5i,  the  graduated 
itOTB  fiom  the  sister  island  of  Porto  Ptico,  are  utterly  tail  6  to  6i,  the  bill  stout,  decurved.  The  black-billed 
powerlesa  on  any  CuIkui  measure  put  to  a  vote  in  that  cuckoo  (6*.  erythrophthalmnsS  resembles  the  last,  and 
P^fliament  (p.  o.)       is  of  the  same  size,  but  tne  bill  has  but  a  trace 

CUCKOO,  any  bird  of  tbe  family  CvcuUda\  order  of  yellow  if  any ;  the  skin  about  the  ^es  is  red 
fiiearioR.    Tlie  American  cuckoos  are  all   and  bluish ;    the  wings    are  scarcely  suffused  with 

J^  7  different  from  any  of  the  old  world,  not  rufons,  and  the  tail-feathers  are  less  strongly  marked. 
5  fo.  6te  ^^^  *°  species  and  genera,  but  in  sub-  The  habits  and  general  distribution  are  the  same; 

iiiTmI  ^     fiunilies.    They  are  most  numerous  and  both  are  migratory  birds  of  the  woodland  of  the 


Ediii: 

There  are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  species  of  the  upon 


diversified  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America.    United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  feed  chieflv 
ty-five  or  thirty  8!)ecie8  of  the  upon  insects.     The  mangrove  cuckoo  {C.  senicului) 


ceoera  Orotaphaga,  Ouira^Geococa/x,  Droriwcoccyx^  resembles  the  yellow-billed,  but  is  pale  orange-brown 

DipUmiiaryMy  Sawrathera.  Piaya^  Morococcyx.,  and  es-  below  instead  of  white,  and  the  auriculars  are  dusky- 

peoalty  Coecyma,  whien   baa   the  largest  number,  gray*   ^^^  size  is  about  the  same.    This  is  a  West 

None  are  re^ilarly  parasitic  on  other  birds,  like  cue-  Indian  species,  only  a  visiter  te  Florida.          (e.  c.) 

kooB  of  the  old  world :  but  some  occasionally  drop  CUDLIP,  iVNNiE  Thomas,  an  EngUsh  novdist, 

Ihor  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  or  destroy  the  eggs  known  te  literature  as  Annie  Thomas,  and  as  Mrs. 


ftmiEea  of  CwvUida.     L   Crotophaginac :  see  Ani.    Lord  Reay.     Among  Mrs.  Cudlip*s  most  successful 
IL     SaMmkherincty  ground  cuckoos.    Although  the  steries    are   Sir    Victors   Choice^   Barry    O'Byane^ 
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Denis  Donne^  Theo  Leigh,  Walter  Goring,  A  Narrmo  kindly  reoeived  there,  and  soon  won  &Tor  with  the 

Escape,  The  Two  Widovos,  High  Stakes,  and  A  Lon-  whites  and  blacks.    He  institated  the  ^*  Friendly  80- 

don  Season,    She  is  a  prolific  writer,  of  high  moral  ciety  of  Sierra  Leone,'*  which  is  still  in  existence, 

purpose ;  her  tales  are  principally  of  the  class  called  Being  invited  to  visit  England  by  the  leading  members 

society  novels.     In  1867  she  was  married  to  the  Rev.  of  the  African  Institution,  among  whom  were  Clark- 

Pender  H.  Cudlip.  son,  Wilberforce.  and  Strange,  in  Au^rust,  1811,  Paul 

CUFFEE,  Paul  (1759-1817),  an  American  negro  Cunee,  with  his  black  crew,  arrived  atXiverpool,  Eng- 

navigator  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Westport,  land,  where  they  were  ooroially  treated,  Cuffee  him- 

Mass.,  in  1759.     His  father,  John  Cuffee,  a  native  self  being  the  recipient  of  especial  attention.     He 

African,  though  a  slave  in  Massachusetts,  purchased  visited  London  twice,  and  was  commissioned  by  the 

his  own  freedomj  and  bought  a  farm  of  100  acres,  African  Institution  to  cany  goods  to  Sierra  Leone. 

upon  which  he  lived  respected  by  all,  and  reared  a  Upon  reaching  the  United  States,  Cuffee  corresponded 

family  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters.     His  wif<^  with  the  leading  negroes  of  his  day  in  New  York, 

Ruth  Moses,  was  one  of  the  Nantucket  tribe   or  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with  a  view  of 

Indians.     Paul  was  the  youngest  son.     At  the  death  formins:  associations  for  trade  and  settlement  in  Af- 

of  his  father,  1774,  the  care  of  the  family  devolved  rica.    The  plan  was  well  thought  of,  and  promised 

upon  the  sons.     The  land  was  poor,  and  the  struggle  success.     When  the  war  of  1812  began,  he  went  to 

for  existence  was  bitter.    With  little  help  Paul  learned  Washingjton  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Congress,  and  was 

to  read  and  write,  and  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  well  received,  but  the  fact  that  his  ground  of  opera- 

arithinetic.     In  two  weeks  he  mastered  the  general  tions  lay  in  the  domainof  English  terrify  prevented, 

principles  of  navigation.    At  sixteen  he  shipped  as  a  at  that  time,  any  active  co-operation.    Wnue  the  war 

ereen  hand  on  a  whaling  vessel.     On  a  voyage  to  the  lasted,  he  devoted  himself  to  correspondence  and  the 

West  Indies  he  was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  perfection  of  his  plans.  ^  In  the  fall  of  1815  he  sailed 

was  kept  a  prisoner,  in  New  York  city,  for  three  asain  for  Sierra  Leone  with  thirty-eight  negroes,  eight 

months.     For  the  last  two  years  of  the  Revolutionary  of  whom  paid  their  own  expenses,  the  first  emigrants 

War  he  remained  at  home  assisting  his  brothers  on  from  America  to  Africa,  most  of  them  coming  from 

the  farm.     In  1 780  the  negro  population  of  Massa-  Boston.     Cuffee  had  so  successfully  worked  up  his 

chusetts  were  denied  the  right  ,of  suffrage,  though  plan  that  he  had  some  2000'  names  enrolled,  when 

taxed.     Paul  Cuffee,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  of  sickness  and  death  finalljr  overtook  him.     In  his  zcsal 

age,  had  felt  the  spirit  of  liberty,  bv  reason  of  his  Cuffee  exceeded  the  limit  set  by  the  African  Institu- 

voyages  and  experience.     He  induced  his  brother  John  tion,  and  was  obliged,  on  arriving  at  Sierra  Leone,  to 

to  join  him  and  others  in  a  petition,  Feb.  10,  1780,  to  provide  from  his  own  funds  neany  $4000  for  the  sup- 

the  General  Court  for  the  right  of  suffmge.     The  peti-  port  of  the  extra  number  he  had  brought     When  the 

tion  was  refused  at  that  session,  but  granted  in  1781,  American    Colonization    Society  were    preparing  to 

and  ultimately  affected  the  legal  status  of  all  persons  select  a  site  for  a  colony  in  Africa,  Rev.  S.  J.  Mills, 

of  African  descent  in  that  State.  their  agent,  sought  Paul  Cuffee,  whom  he  found  upon 

Beginning  about  1781-2  with  an  open  boat,  manned  his  death-bed.  He  had  then  been  sick  over  five  months, 

by  himself,  he  became  master,  and  owner,  in  turn,  of  keeping  up,  however,  an  extensive  correspondence,  at 

a  schooner,  a  brig,  and  a  ship.     He  made  voyages  to  home  and  abroad,  on  African  migration.     He  dieil, 

Russia,  England,  and  the  West  Indies.     In  1806  he  Sept  7,  1817,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Mills*  interview, 

was  not  onlv  an  experienced  navigator,  possessed  of-  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  many  eulogies,  in  which 

much  landed  property,  houses,  and  stores,  but  in  addi-  his  character,  labors,  and  talents  were  clearly  and  fairly 

tion  he  owned  a  ship,  two  brigs,  and  several  smaller  stated. 

craft.  With  increased  wealth  Cuffee  developed  the  He  was  industrious,  temperate,  of  the  strictest  in- 
proper  spirit  of  using  it  He  had  earned  the  title  of  tegrity,  eminently  successful  in  business,  charitable 
navigator  and  merchant  by  his  numerous  voyages  j  he  and  public-spirited.  In  manner  he  was  unassuming, 
now  aspired  to  add  to  these  the  higher  one  of  philan-  diVnincd,  and  gravCj  partaking  of  the  characteristics 
thropist  Mindful  of  his  early  disadvantages,  he  of  the  Society  of  Friends  among  whom  he  was  reared, 
elected  at  his  own  expense  a  school-house  at  West-  Judge  Bushrod  Washington  said  of  him,  ''I  cannot 
port,  hired  a  teacher,  and  opened  the  school,  the  only  forbear  a  momentary  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory 
one  m  the  neighborhood,  to  the  public.  In  the  winter  of  a  man  to  whom  Africa  is  indebted  for  a  vindication 
months  he  taught  navigation  to  his  own  sons  and  those  of  her  capacity  for  moral  and  inteUectual  improve- 
of  his  neighbors  in  the  same  building.  ment,  ana  the  world  for  an  illustrious  example  of  dis- 

It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  many  of  the  early  interested  benevolence.'*                              (r.  t.  o.) 

seamen  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,   Nantucket,   and  CULIACAN.      A  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the 


In  accordance  with  their  principles  he  never  dealt  m  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  the  Gulf  of  Califomia. 
liquor  or  daves,  at  that  time  fruitful  sources  of  New  It  has  a  beautifrd  situation,  a  genial  climate,  and  u 
England  wealth.  The  discussions  at  the  formation  of  surrounded  by  a  fertile  countiy,  in  which  gold  and 
the  Union  (1789),  and  the  failure  to  abolish  the  slave-  silver  mines  have  been  opened.  It  is  the  Ut^wry  and 
trade,  led  to  discouraging  views  for  his  race  in  the  educational  centre  of  North-western  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States.    He  was  famiUar  with  Mr.  Thornton's  seat  oj'a  Bishop's  College  and  of  the  National  College 


,   ._  ,790),  s  ...  .  . 

GoE).  In  181 1  he  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  in  his  own  October  to  May  is  said  to  be  ])erfectj  and  the  tempem- 
vessel,  the  Traveller,  manned  bv  a  colored  crew,  his  ture  is  always  above  the  fr-eesing-pomt  The  Spanish 
nephew,  Thomas  Warner,  being  the  captain.     He  was  settlement  of  this  place  was  rounded  by  Nv£e  do 
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Chomaii,  in  1532^ear  the  site  of  tfte  Asteo  city  of  and  chief  of  staff  to  M%j.-Geii.  Halleck,  he  wasengaged 

HneiooDiaaoan.     Population  about  12,000.  in  establishing  defensive  works  in  the  Department  of 

CULLEN,  Paul  (1803-1878),  an  Irish  prelate  and  Missouri  and  Division  of  the  Misnssippi,  directing  al 

CHfinaLjwBS  bom  in  the  county  Kildarc,  April  27.  Cairo,  111.,  operations  auxiliary  to  the  Western  armieB 

1803.     He  had  been  dedicated  to  a  religious  hfe,  and  in  the  field,  and  served  as  chief  of  engineers  in  the 

VM  eu^  sent  to  Rome  to  be  educated  tor  the  priest-  campaign  and  siege  of  Corinth  jmd  after  its  evacuation 

liood.    Soon  dter  his  ordination  he  was  made  pro*  in  fortifying  its  approaches.    When  Gen.  Halleck  be- 

feasor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  of  the  I^o])aganda,  came  general  in-chief  he  continued  at  the  head  of  his 

and  afterwards  he  became  rector  of  the  Irish  College  staff  and  directed  numerous  engineer  operations  for  the 

at  Borne.     Daring  the  revolutionary  movements  of  defence  of  places.    He  served  on  many  militaiy  boards 

1848  he  bad  charge  of  several  colleges,  which  he  saved  and  was  appointed  (Sept  8,  1864)  superintendent  or 

fiom  difltuibanoe  by  the  republicans.     On  the  death  the  U.  S.  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point    Nov.  24, 

©f  Archbishop  Crolly,  of  Armagh,  in  1840,  the  suf-  1866,  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers 

fiagen  bishops  being  divided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  ^or  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  territory  of  the 

mooeaaor,  Pope  Rus  IX.  appointed  Dr.  CuUen  pri-  United  States.    For  faithful^  meritorious,  and  distin- 

nate  of  all  IreUnd    The  new  archbishop,  consecrated  guislie  J  services  in  the  rebeUion  he  received  three  bre- 

in  February,  1850,  abandoned  the  conciliatory  policy  vets,  and,  being  over  sixty-two  jrears  of  age,  was  retired, 

of  his  predecessor,  and  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Jan.  13,  1874,  from  active  service.    On  the  day  of  his 


m  August  of  that  year,  he  succeeded  after  an  animated  president  ot  the  UeoCTaphical  Library  tjociety  ot  the 

itm^  m  securing,  by  a  m^'ority  of  one,  the  con-  city  of  New  York.    He  is  the  author  of  the  Bu)graphr 

demnation  of  the  national  schools  and  of  the  Queen*s  *^  Remitter  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  Wesi 

eoDeges,  then  recently  established.     He  thus  prepared  ^<^''^^  Military  Acadenw  (3  vols.  8vo),  Syste^ns  of  Mil- 

the  way  for  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  university,  ^rv  Bridges  (]S63),  Campaigns  and  Ename^  of  the 

to  whjKh  he  devoted  himself  with  great  enorgy.    That  ^%  ^f  {S12-lo  against  Great  Bntaitu    He  has  also 

he  ought  more  effectually  carry  out  this  scheme,  he  published  yanous  military  memoira  and  geographical 

WM,  ui  1852.  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Murray,  papere,  and  tran^dated  and  edited  Duparoq  s  MUitary 

tnnaferred  from  Armagh  to  the  more   important,    -^!;Jr??i;^*/2??' ^^^^-5^'  m_ 

-•       •  less  dignified,  see  of  Dublin,  being  at  the  same  ,  CULPEPER.  or  Colepemk,  Thomas,  Lord  (d. 

de  ddSgate  apostolic  for  life,  and  thus  retain-  l^?S)>  *  colonial  governor  of  Virginia,  was  the  son  of 

iw  hia  place  at  the  head  of  the  Iriah  hierarchy.  The  ^'^n  Colepeper,  who  was  made  Baron  Colepeper  of 
Cbtholic  university  was  opened  in  Dublin,  m  1854,  Thoreswa>\  England,  in  1644.  He  was  one  of  the 
nnderthe  presiden<gr  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  who,  gpntees  of  the  territory  of  Vurginia,  and  m  1669  pur- 
howerer,  soon  relinquished  that  position.  Archbishop  ^^  ^^^  exclusive  right  to  the  land  lying  between 
Cnllai  introduced  and  firmly  established  changes  in  ^?  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  nvers.  In  16  <  3, 
the  eodesiastical  s>'stem  of  Ireland,  by  which  the  ?mg  Charles  II.  g^ted  to  hun  and  the  earl  of  ^- 
foimer  independence  of  the  parish  piiest«  was  de-  Imgton  the  whole  ot  Virginia  tor  thirty-one  years.  In 
itioyed,  and  bishops  were  no  longer  elected  by  the  1^"^  ^^^  \^^^  gave  him  a  further  commission  as  gov- 
dmy.  He  discountenanced  the  inteHercnce  of  the  empr  of  the  province  for  life,  Culp^per,  however,  re- 
dmy  in  poKtical  affairs,  and  steadily  opposc<l  secret  pa^cd  in  England  till  1680,  when  the  kmg  insistod  on 
Kwietiea,  as  well  as  the  mixed  system  of  education.  ^^  assuming  his  duties.  He  caused  the  govenior  s 
In  June,^1866,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  priest,  being  salary,  heretofore  £1000,  to  be  doubled,  and  the  duties 
the  firatlrbhman  who  attamed  this  dignity.  He  had  <>?  tobacco  and  other  merchandise  to  be  placed  under 
ahrm  been  noted  for  his  ultramontane  views,  and  in  t"®  exclusive  control  of  the  kine:.  In  return  for  these 
the  Vatican  Council,  in  1870,  he  warmly  8upi>orted  the  concessions  made  by  the  assembly,  he  l»x)ught  a  general 
dedaiationofpapalmfallibility.  Alter  the  death  of  Pope  amn^y  [or  past  offences  in  the  province.  In  a  lew 
KnalX.,  in  February,  1878,  Carduial  CuUen  left  Ire-  months  he  returned  to  England,  while  the  people 
hnd  to  attend  the  oocclave,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  groaned  under  their  burdens,  and  some  of  them  en- 
na  nnaUe  to  be  present  at  the  cle(!tion  of  I^o  XIIL  deavored  to  put  a  stop  to  tobaceo-planting  by  ^^olen»>(^ 
He  returned  to  Dublin,  and  died  there  Oct.  24,  1878.  Culpepcr  c^e  back  to  the  province  in  10/2,  hanged 
Be  was  austere  and  even  ascetic,  and  wius  especially  "^^  leading  plantrcutters,  and  then,  with  the  kin^  s 
BoCed  for  his  abiHty  and  success  as  an  administrator.  consent,  debased  the  currency  and  took  away  the  pnv- 
UULLXJM,  OlOBOE  W.,  an  American  general,  wan  "c^'c  of  ai)peal  from  the  governor  and  council  to  the 
bon  Fbbi  25,  1809,  in  New  York  City,  ife  graduated  a.^«enibly.  Returning  to  England  in  lt)83  in  \'iolation 
It  Weat  Point,  1833,  and  was  promoted  to  the  corps  of  of  his  orders,  he  was  prosecuted  and  deprived  of  his 
^gineen,  in  which  arm  of  service  he  rose  to  the  rank  ^ffit^-e  and  patent,  yet  he  was  allowed  an  annual  pension 
of  ookNid.  He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  con-  of  £600  for  the  remaining  time  of  his  original  punt 
■tnwtioooffortifications  and  other  public  works  at  Bos-  He  was  merocnary,  despotic,  and  cruel,  entirely  mdif 
ton.  New  Bedford,  Newport,  New  Jjondon,  New  York  ferent  to  the  interests  of  the  colony.  On  his  death,  in 
hmor,  Weat  Point  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  1688,  his  vast  estate  in  Virginia  descended  to  his 
4f^pw  tlifiae  pubuc  works  were  Fort  Sumter  and  daughter  Catharine,  Lady  FaiifuL 
odMrd^BDoea  of  Gharieeton^  and  the  New  York  assay       CUMBERLAND,  a  city  of  Maryland,  county-nMt  of 

Q^HSL 

tiflal 

theL^ 

tolieiS^-Oen!  Winfield  Scott,  and  upon  his  retirement   'Edia.  ei).    ^  ,  .  ,  ^, .    t^  .,      ,         ,     . 

elor.  1,  1851)  was  appointed  a  bngadier-general  of  Baltunore  and  Ohio  Raihaad,  at  the  nino- 

8.  fehmteen.    B^ig  assigned  as  chief  of  engineers    tion  of  i^s  Pittsburg  Division,  and  is  a  terminus  of  the 
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Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Gorge's  Credc  want  of  sappties,  and  often  of  water :  but  he  oooduoted 
and  Cumberland  Railroads,  and  of  the  Bedford  Divifflon  the  letzeat  so  aldliuDy  that  he  reaohed  the  Ohio  oq 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Chesapeake  and  Oct  4  with  10,000  men,  400  wagons,  and  20  gam, 
Ohio  Canal  extends  hence  down  the  Potomac  to  tide-  The  gap  was  at  once  occupied  and  newly  strengthened 
water,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  while  to  the  north-west  by  the  Confederates,  who  held  it  for  a  year,  but  inci- 
extends  the  old  National  Road.  Here  the  Potomac  is  dent  to  the  movements  around  Chattanooga  under 
bridged.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  city  hall,  a  Gen.  Grant  and  the  occupation  of  Knozville  by  Gkn. 
court-house,  jail,  and  a  fine  hotel.  The  public  schools  Bumside,  it  was  easilv  token  agun  by  the  Federal 
are  five  in  number.  The  town  has  3  national  banks,  troops  under  Gen.  Shackelford  Sept  4. 1863.  Further 
2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  15  churches.  2  acad-  events  and  the  progress  of  the  Federal  arms  caused  it 
emies  (1  Catholic),  gas-  and  water-works,  a  hospital,  to  lose  its  strategic  importance.  In  Januanr,  1864, 
2  convents  (1  UrsuBne,  1  Sisters  of  Mercy),  a  house  Lieut -Gen.  Grant  inspected  the  gap,  amid  winter 
of  CapuchinSj  and  an  academy  of  music.  It  is  chiefly  snows,  on  his  joumev  mm  Knoxviue  to  Louisville,  to 
a  manufactunng  town,  but  it  also  is  the  point  of  ship-  have  personal  knowledge  of  its  value,  should  it  again 
ment  for  the  excellent  steam  and  blacksmith  coal  which  enter  mto  the  strategy  of  the  war.  (h.  a) 

is  mined  near  by.  The  manufactures  include  lumber,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
furniture,  sash,  doors,  castings,  flour,  tobacco,  pipes,  an  American  branch  of  the  Presb^rian  family,  arose 
etc. ;  and  there  are  five  glass-works  and  a  roUin^-milL  out  of  differences  between  the  mmisters  of  the  Synod 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  fine.  Population  in  of  Kentucky,  of  the  Plresbyterian  (^urch,  on  the  gues- 
1870,  8056:  in  1890,  12,007.  tions  of  revivals  of  religion,   the  education  of  the 

CUMBERLAND  GAP  is  a  narrow  nass  in  the  ministry,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
Cumberland  mountains,  near  the  dividing  fine  between  fession  of  Faith.  The  name  Cumberland  came  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  50  miles  N.  of  Knoxville,  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  in  that  Synod  to  which 
Tenn.  The  Cumberland  range  is  about  1 300  feet  high,  the  men  who  organized  the  new  church  belonged, 
and  the  gap  is  about  450  feet  deep ;  in  parts  it  is  just  History. — ^During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
wide  enough  for  a  smgle  roadway.  West  of  the  gap  century  a  revival  of  religion  prevailed  through  por- 
there  are  others,  among  which  the  principal  are,  Ba^  tions  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  embradng  what  was 
tist,  Rogers',  and  Big  Creek :  but  these  are  verv  dim-  known  as  the  Cumberland  country.  This  re^on  had 
cult  to  pass,  and  are  very  infrequently  used.  For  150  b^n  rapidly  peopled  by  immigrants  from  Virginia  and 
miles  to  the  east  there  are  no  passes  in  the  range,  the  Carolinas.  There  were  few  churches  and  fewer 
Cumberland  Gap  was  of  preat  strategic  importance  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  coldness  characterized  the 
during  the  civil  war.  When  occupied  by  a  Urion  preaching  and  lives  or  ms^ny.  Infidelity  and  wicked- 
force,  it  severed  the  communication  between  the  Con-  nesa  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
federate  armies  in  the  east  and  west  •  and  when  it  was  The  Ilev.  James  McGready,  who  had  been  for  years 
in  Confederate  hands  it  kept  the  Federal  forces  out  of  ^  member  of  the  church,  ana  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
East  Tennessee.  In  1861  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  igtry  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  was  converted  and 
Confederate  Gen.  Stevenson  with  about  13,000  men,  became  a  very  zealous  preacher,  making  special  effort 
who  strongly  intrenched  it  with  earthworks  and  rifle-  to  awaken  the  formalists  in  the  church.  It  was  mainly 
pits.  The  Union  Gerf.  G.  A.  Morgan,  with  about  through  his  labors  that  the  revival  began  which  has 
12,000  men,  arnved  at  Cumberland  ford  m  Apnl,  1862,  become  known  as  the  ''  revival  of  1800.'^  This  spirit- 
and  formed  his  plans  for  taking  the  gap  in  the  rear,  ^^1  awakening  sprewid  over  the  Cumberland  country, 
but  deceived  the  enemy  by  demonstrations  in  front,  then  embraced  in  the  Transylvania  Prcsbyterj'  of  the 
while  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Buell  made  a  diversion  Presbyterian  Church.  The  earnest,  pointed  preaching 
towards  Chattanooga.  Morgan  then  passed  unob-  of  Mr.  McGready  very  naturally  excited  great  oppo- 
served  through  Rpgecs  Gap,  which  the  enemy  had  gi^ion  from  both  infidels  and  formal  church-membcrh. 
considered  impracticable,  first  with  one  brigade  speedily  ^^  ^^^  pi^ee  his  pulpit  was  burned,  and  a  letter,  wntten 
followed  by  two  more.  He  reached  Powell  s  Valley  i,^  blood,  warned^ him  agwnst  continuing.  Soon  after 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  range,  Juno  11,  a  ^.j^jg  ^^^  became  a  pastor  in  the  bounds  of  Transylvania 
few  of  his  troops  having  also  passed  through  Big  Creek  Pre8byten\  Two  parties  were  formed  in  this  Prcsby- 
Gap.  Thus  threatened  by  numbers  in  his  rear  Gen.  ^^.^y  which  became  known  as  the  revival  and  anti- 
Stevenson  evacuated  the  gap  June  18,  and  Morgan  revival  parties,  and  ultimately  the  revival  party  formed 
entered  without  resistance.     For  two  months  he  was   ^hat  has  become  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 


I»y  the  ea.stem  route  from  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.  ^p  j^-  j^  ^^  j*  the  country,  and  the  rapidly  growing 

(,on.  Stevenson  now  marched  unon  Cumberland  Gap  eommunities  could  not  wait  on  the  slow  and  uncertain 

in  front  while  Kirby  bmith  made  a  demonstnition  m  ^.  ^^.j^  ^^  ^  f^^  g^^jj^^^jg  j^  distant  States.     Men  who 

rear,  and  Morgan  was  m  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  ^^^^^^  ^^^       ^^^  ^nj  ^^  ^  classical  courae  of  study 

thenorth.^    The  plaoe  was  no  longer  tenable:  mdeeo  ^^^^^^  impressed  with  the  duty  of  preaching  the 

hemmed  m  by  these  forces  Mor^in  must  have  sur  j  ^  ^he  multitudes  ready  to  receive  it     The  Rev. 

rendered,  had  not  Kirby  Smith  l)een  obliged  to  fah  j^^^.jj  jjj      ^hen  the  oldest  Presb>terian  mil       r  in 

back  to  procure  supplies     Morgan,  who  had  held  our  Kentucky,  knowing  the  pressinif   A               lur  the 

for  some  tmie  on  short  rations  then  evacuated  the  gaK  mcans^  grace,  r«»mmended                        who  ap- 

deslaroymg  eveiything  he  could  not  cmy  away,  and  ^,^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^s  and  a  <            .«.  ^  exeroiae 

0et out  on  September  17  on  amaroh  of  250  miles  to  J^^   j    giftsVWiclv be  ehoeen  tu  j            the  goepei. 

the  Ohm.    Theenemyhara«edhi8rear:hewaiim  althoi^h  they  might  not  have  i      u    »          k^o? 
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ediMMtKNi  nqnired  by  the  Book  of  Discipline."    The  the  young  men  for  re-examination  by  the  oommission. 

Thu»hruua  Pkesbyteiy  was  divided  in  sentiment  as  and  dissolved  Cumberland  PresbyU^  and  attached 

to  vnai  should  be  done,  and  hesitated,  but  finally  some  of  its  members  to  Transylvania  rresb^rtery,  leav- 

mlded  to  the  wants  and  petitions  of  the  people  and  ing  out  those  who  ^^  excepted  the  idea  of  fatality  "  in 

Dgr  ft  small  mijonty  licensea  a  number  to  preacn  with-  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.    The 

cut  a  «l«iri^l  education.    They  iustly  claimed  this  :is  ministers  and  probationers  thus  cut  off,  not  by  theii 

one  of  the  "•extraordinary  casc«     provided  for  in  the  Presbytery  but  by  the  Synod,  formed  themselves  into  a 

Ibrmtif  Oaoemment  (sec.  vi.,  chap.  14).    Against  this,  council  and  made  various  efforts  to  secure  a  redress  of 

protest  was  entered  by  those  not  m  svmpathv  with  the  their  grievances,  appealing  to  both  the  Synod  and  th« 

revival  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Synod.  Crenenil  Assembly.     Failing  in  this  after  four  years  of 

Jm  1802  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  divided  Transyl*  effort,  Rev.  Finis  fiwing.  Rev.   Samuel  King,   and 

Tania  P^resbyt^  and  formed  a  new  one,  calling  it  Rev.  Samuel  McAdow,  in  Dickson  cc.,  Tenn.,  on  Feb. 

Cumberland.     The  new  Presbjrtery  having  a  majority  4,  1810,  united  in  organizing  an  independent  Presby- 

ihat  fikvored  the  revival  work  and  measures,  roceiveu  tery  to  which  they  save  the  name  Cumberland,  afiei 

the  probationers  licensed  by  Transylvania  Prcsibytery  the  one  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  and 

without  a  daasical  education.      Cumberland  Presb}'-  which  had  been  dissolved  four  years  previous.     After 

lay  having  charge  of  the  work  within  its  own  bouims,  constituting    this    Presbytery,   it  oruoined   Ephraim 

lioensed  and  orcEuned  some  men  not  classically  edu-  McLean,  who  had  been  licensed  by  the  old  Cumber* 

Qsted,  who  gave  evidence  of  aptness  to  teach,  to  supply  land  Presbytery.    This  was  the  origin  of  what  is  noT? 

the  many  new  ohurohes  which  the  revival  had  formed,  the  Cumbiu-land  Presbyterian  Church. 

Daring  the  controversy  about  the  revival  work  there  The  new  I*resbyterv  met  March  20,  1810,  and  or* 

had  sprang  up  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  in  the  dained  two  more  probationers  of  the  old  Cumberland 

fbnn  of  dissent  from  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbytery.     It  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession 


Gumberiand  PreshyteryweTe  allowed  to  **  except  the  Covering  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the  new 
ides  of  Fatality'*  which  they  believed  taught  m  the  IVesbj'terj'  and  the  mother  church,  it  adopted  the 
doetrines  of  Decrees  and  Election  as  expressed  in  chap,  following  :  ''All  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  may 
3  of  that  Confesraon.  Out  of  this  '*  unsoundness  of  hereafter  l)e  licensed  by  this  Presbytery,  and  all  pro- 
doctrine,"    **  adopting  the  confession  with  reser\'a-  bationors  who  may  hereafter  be  ordained    by  this 


WM  Strongly  opposed  by  the  anti-revival  party,  mysterioas  doctrine  of  predestination.      It  is  to  bo 

nd  by  it  the  matter  was  brought  before  iho  Synod  or  under8t4)od,  however,  that  such  as  can  ckmrly  receive 

Kentucky.     At  the  meeting  of  the  iSyno<l  in  IS()4all  the    confession  without   an  exception  shall  not  be 

die  members  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery  wen>  cited  remiired   to   make   any.     Moreover,    all    licentiates, 

lompear  at  its  next  meeting.     Tlie  mcmlHTs  of  the  before  they  are  set  apart  to  the  whole  work  of  the 

IVe^^tenr  did  not  obey  the  citation  on  the  ground  ministr>'  or  ordained,  shall  be  required  to  undergo  an 

(hit  the  Synod  did  not  have  authority  for  such  action  examination  on  English  grammar,  ceograi>hy,  astron- 

inder  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  (]liurch.  omy.  natural  phihwtophy,  an<l  churcii  history.     It  will 

Ihe  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  1805,  appointee  1  a  ''com-  not  be  understood  that  examinati(»ns  on  exi)erimental 

ndsBion  with  gjndodical  powers"  to  which  the  whole  religion  and  theology  will  l)e  omitted.     The  Presbytery 

Batter  of  the  Cumberland  Presbj'terj^  was  referred,  may  also  require  an  examination  on  all  or  on  any  ]>art 

The  eommission  met  with  the  Presbytery  and  proi)osed  of  the  above  branches  of  literature  before  licensure,  if 

to  le-examine   members   already  ordained,   but  the  they  deem  it  expedient.'* 


miflnon  made  two  specifications  against  the  Preshvterj-:  ing  of  the  Synod  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 

"l8t  Candidates  in  their  licensure  and  ordination  hlid  pare  a  Confession  of  Faith,  Catechism,  and  Form  of 

been  permitted  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  Government.     It  also  adopted  a  brief  doctrinal  state- 

leservations.     2d.  The  literary  qualifications  retiuired  nient,  giving  the  points  of  dissent  from  the  West- 

ly  the  discipline  had  been  dispensed  with."  minster  Confession,  which  was  ^ven  in  Buck's  Theo- 

The  PliM^ytery  having  reftised  to  submit  the  men  it  loffir/il  Dictionary  (3d  ed.).    This  gave  these  points: 

ksd  licensed  and  ordainwl  to  be  re-examined,  the  com-  *'(!.)  Tliat  there  are  no  eternal  reprobates.     (2. )  That 

auSHon  rasolved  to  prohibit  all  the  men  licensed  and  Christ  died  not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind. 

ordained  by  Cumberland  Presbytery  from  ' '  preaching,  (3. )  That  all  infants  dvmg  in  infancy  are  saved  through 

eihcnrting,  and  administering  the  ordinances,"  and  the  Christ  and  the  sauctincation  of  the  Spirit     (4.)  That 

older  members  were  cited  to  answer  to  S>Tiod  for  re-  the  Spirit  of  God  operates  on  the  xcorld;  or,  as  co- 

*^ —  to  allow  the  re-examination.    The  members  of  extensively  as  Christ  has  made  the  Atonement  in  such 

in  sympathy  with  the  revival  work,  after  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  men  inexcusable."    These 

^  together,  determined  to  disregard  the  acts  points  make  plain  to  idl  what  was  meant  by  **  excepting 

and  demands  of  the  commission  as  in  violation  of  their  the  idea  of  fatality." 

lUits,  sad,  so  fiur  ss  th^  might  be  able,  to  go  on  with       Under  the  preaching  of  these  doctrines  the  revivu 

fiirwoa^    Ibe  S^od  in  1806  suspended  some  of  of  1800  was  perpetuated,  and  was,  in  fact,  transferred 

of  the  Piresbyteiy  for  renismg  to  submit  to  the  church  rounded  on  them  in  the  wilderness.. 


fi78  CUMMING 

The  new  wfffanization  had  a  rapid  growth.  The  Synod  A  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  formed  in 
contiiiaed  the  highest  court  until  1828,  when  it  was  1880,  and  a  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  was  formed  in 
decided  to  form  a  General  Assembly.  The  vote  was  1881,  both  located  at  Evansville,  Ind. 
between  a  delegated  Sjmod  and  a  General  Assembly^  Although  extending  over  both  free  and  slave  States, 
there  being  20  votes  for  the  Synod  and  67  in  favor  of  this  church  was  not  divided  by  the  civil  war.  It  is 
the  Assembly.  The  first  General  Assembly  met  in  now  in  a  healthy  condition,  with  an  unHmited  field 
Princeton,  Ky.,  May  19, 1820.  The  new  church  then  before  it  and  more  work  than  it  has  men  and  mean* 
had  4  Synods  and  18  Presbyteries,  IG  being  represented  to  perform.  (j.  R.  B.) 
in  the  first  General  Assembly.  These  were  from  Ten-  CUMMING,  John,  D.D.  (1810-1881),  a  British 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis-  divine,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  10, 1810. 
Bouri,  and  Arkansas.  The  early  records  are  quite  He  was  educated  at  Kin^^s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in 
meagre,  and  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  sta-  1833  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
tisdcal  reports.  A  complete  report  from  all  of  the  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  clunx 
churches  and  Presb3rteries  has  never  been  made.  The  with  persistency  to  the  Scottish  National  Church,  and 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  his  report  strongly  opposed  the  Free  Church  movement  and  the 
for  1884,  with  incomplete  reports  from  16  Presby-  disruption  of  1843.  He  early  acquired  renown  as  a 
teries,  made  the  following  snowing:  Synods^  27;  brilliant  and  impassioned  pulpit  orator,  and  his  intense 
Presbyteries,  117;  ordained  ministers,  1 505 ;  licenti-  opposition  to  Komanism  attracted  much  attention, 
ates,  249;  candidates,  214;  congregations,  2402;  Not  less  conspicuous  were  hia  championship  of  the 
ruling  elders,  9373 ;  deacons,  3104 ;  additions  during  doctrine  of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  vear  on  profession  of  faith,  9960 ;  by  letter,  3395 ;  his  attempts,  in  sermons,  lectures,  and  books,  to  ex- 
total  in  communion,  122,240.  Churches  of  this  order  plain  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  In  his  later  years 
are  now  found  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir-  his  popularity  waned,  and  for  some  years  he  was  un- 
ginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  able  to  preach.     He  died  in  London,  July  6.  1881. 


ton  Territory.  Voices  of  the  Night;  The  Destiny  of  Nations  (1864) ; 

The  doctrines  of  this  church  make  it  liberal,  and  TJie  Sounding  of  the  Last  Trumpet  (1867) ;  The  Fall 

its  ministers  labor  freely  and  earnestly  with  all  evan-  of  Babylon  I^reshadowed  (}S7()),    These  and  other 

gelical  Christians,  and  much  of  their  labor  has  ^one  works  of  his  had  an  extensive  sale  on  both  sides  of  the 

to  build  up  other  denominations.     At  first  its  mmis-  Atlantic 

ters  were  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  mother  CUMMINS,  George  David,  D.D.  (1822-1876),  »n 

church,  but  a  more  liberal  spint  soon  prevailed  and  American  bishop,  bom  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dea  11, 

it  has  long  been  in  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  1822.     He  graduated  at  Dickinson  (joUege  in  1841 ; 

other  Presbyterian  bodies.      A  number  of  efforts,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  as  a  licentiate ;  took 

through  committees   appointed    bv  their  respective  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1846 ;  held  rector- 

(xeneral  Assemblies,  have  been  made  to  effect  a  union  ships  in  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Washington, 

between  it  and  the  mother  church,  but  without  sue-  and  Chicago,  and  in  1866  was  consecnited  imRliftMrt 

cess.     Its  essential  doctrine,  that  Jesus  died  for  all  bishop  ofKentueky.     He  was  early  recognised  as  a 

men  in  the  same  sense,  could  not  be  surrendered,  and  leader  of  the  low-church  or  evangelical  party.     In 

until  this  is  fully  and  clearly  accepted  by  other  Pres-  1873   he  withdrew  from    the    Protestant  Epiiaoopal 

bytCTianbodies.  no  union  can  be  accomplished.  Church,  not  wishing  any  longer  to  ooontenance  what 

The  CJumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  an  he  regaided  as  the  errors  of  the  hiffh-chorch  party  in 

earnest  friend  of  education.     As  early  as  1 827  a  col-  matters  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  in  the  same  yetir 

lege  was  chartered  and  located  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  with  there  was  organized  under  his  leadership  the  denom- 

Rey.  t.  K.  Cossit  at  its  head.     In  1845  Cumberland  ination  known  as  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Choroh. 

University,  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  was  donated  to  the  Bishop  Cummins  was  an  eloquent  and  oonscientiona 

church,  and  a  dep^ment  of  theology  was  oi>ened,  man,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  building  up  the 

with  Kev.  Richard  Beard.  D.D..  at  its  head,  in  1854.  new  denomination  with  great  seal  and  energy;  but  the 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  this  institution  care  and  labor  of  his  new  position  were  too  ffreat  for 

was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  having  from  400  his  strength,  and  he  died  at  Lutherville,  Md.,  June 

to  6^  studente,  and  extending  ita.  influence  all  over  26,  1876.     (See  Memoir  of  Bishop  Oymmins,  by  hu 

the  South  and  South-west     The  war  destroyed  its  Jytf^  1878.) 

buildings  and  its  endowment,  but  with  the  return  Cl^NNINGHAM,  Alexander,  an  English  arch»- 

of  peace  the  university  resumed  its  work.     Its  Law  ologist,  second  son  of  Allan  Cunnmgham,  the  Soot- 


Bu»u»iucu  ui  tue  ouutu.      ±  ne  ojner  instituuons  oi  ant  of  engineers  in  1 831 ;  aide-de-camp  to  the  govemor- 

the  church  are  Wayn^burg  College,  Pa.,  Lincoln  general  of  India  in  1834 ;  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 

University,  DL,  Trmity  Umversity,  Tex.   Bethel  Col-  gion  to  Cashmere  in  1839 ;  and  became  en^^neer  to  the 

kge,  Tenn.,  with  a  number  of  mmor  grade  in  different  kin^  of  Oudh  in  1840.    In  1846  he  waa  made  head  of 

St^es.       ,---..  ,     _      ^     «  T^  , ,.     .  *  mission  to  Thibet,  and  chief-engineer  of  the  north- 

A  Board  of  Missions  and  a  Board  of  Publicationb  ^i^est  provinces  in  1858.     In  1870  he  received  the  dfice 

were  organized  by  the  General  Assembly,  m  1845.  The  of  eorveyor-general  of  Indian  arohsoology,  and  in  1871 

former  IS  now  located  m  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  latter  ^i  made  a  member  of  the  order  of  theEtar  of  Inffia. 

m  NashTille,  Tenn.     In  addition  to  its  home  woit,  He  now  holds  in  the  army  the  mk  of  nii(}or-geDenL 

the  Board  of  Missions  has  7  missionaries  in  Japan.  He  is  the  autlior  of  many  art^des  on  aidueofeftiflri 


CUKLEW.  gyg 

wabjedB^  pabliBhed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asi"  twij^    The  dme  in  spring  when  it  begins  to  puncture 

dw  Society  and  other  periodicals,  and  has  issued  the  ^it  for  oviposition  varies,  of  course,  in  different 

fbDowing  woriu :  An  r^y  on  the  Aryan  Order  of  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general 

JfcilidiefMfie(1849) ;  The  Bhiba  Topes^  or  Buddhi»t  that  it  is  when  the  peach  has  attained  the  size  of  a 

MomMmenU  qf  Central  India  (1854);    and  Ladak,  small  marble.     The  method  of  work  is  briefly  as  fol- 

H^ffical^  SUUMoalt  and  Historical  (1854) ;  with  to-  lows :  the  female  curculio,  ali^^htinff  upon  a  peach, 

hnuDOiis  oflSdal  reports  upon  the  antiguities  of  North-  first  cuts  a  hole  through  the  skin  ana  inserts  her  beak 

cm  TTin<l^igi>An^  whicli  have  been  reprmted  by  the  In-  to  the  depth  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  working  it 

dian  gorenunent.  *  back  and  forth  until  quite  a  cavity  is  formed ;  then, 

CuaCI)  Cablo  Maria,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  turning  around,  she  drops  an  egg  into  this  cavity.  Re- 
born in  Naples  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jes-  versing  her  position  a^n  she  cuts  a  semi-circular  flap 
nit  College  iri  Rome,  and  when  15  years  old  entered  the  in  front  of  and  includmc  the  egg  cavity,  and  the  oper- 
Socie^  of  Jesus.  He  became  a  popular  pulpit  orator,  at  ion  is  finished.  The  nap  is  cut  so  that  the  growing 
uid  chatinguished  himselt  in  a  controversy  with  (xio-  fruit  may  not  crush  the  (igg.  The  ovipositing  con- 
berti,  who  had  attacked  the  Jesuits.  His  first  publi-  tinucs  for  from  six  weeks  to  two  montlis,  and  each 
«tion  was  FoUtied  argomenti\  in  defence  of  the  So-  female  lays  from  50  to  100  eggs.  The  egg  is  oval, 
eiety  to  which  he  belonged.  After  some  years*  pearly  white  in  color,  and  large  enough  to  be  seen  with 
veaidenoe  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  the  naked  eye.  It  hatches  in  from  four  to  six  da^'s, 
finuided  and  edited  La  Civiltd  Cattoli&t,  in  which  he  and  the  young  maegot  eats  its  wa^  to  the  stone,  bonng 
advocated  concessions  by^  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  round  it,  ancT  finally  causing  all  infested  fruit  (except 
movement  for  Italian  unitjr.  His  course  was  not  ap-  cherries)  to  iUll.  The  lengtli  of  the  larval  life  is  from 
proved  by  the  Society,  and  in  1865  he  retired  from  the  four  to  five  weeks,  and  the  pupa  is  formed  under- 
management  of  the  Civtltd^  which  was  then  published  ground.  The  pupa  state  lasts  about  three  weeks. 
at  Rome.  He  preached  in  several  Italian  cities,  and  Remedies. — ^Vmong  the  natural  enemies  of  the  cur- 
was  everywhere  received  with  great  attention.  His  culio  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  ground- 
work, Lcdoni  esegetiche  e  morali  sopra  i  qmittro  Evan^  beetles  ( Carahida)  and  other  predaceous  insects 
gdi{b  vols.,  Florence,  1874-^7r0i  produced  a  great  sen-  destroy  the  Jnn^fv  and  jmpa;  and  tliat  it  has  two  true 
lation.  In  the  preface  of  it  he  maintained  that  the  parasites — SignJphm  aircidmm^  Fitch,  and  Therxi" 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  though  it  had  subserved  tochus  conotracheU,  Riley.  Of  artificial  remedies  the 
^JpoA.  purpose  in  former  ages,  was  not  essential  to  the  most  effectual  of  the  hundreds  which  have  been  pro- 
cd&ctive  working  of  the  church.  He  therefore  urged  posed  consists  in  jarring  the  tree  and  catching  the 
an  aoaniescenoe  m  the  present  practical  relations  of  the  curculios  in  sheets  stiffened  by  wooden  arms.  This 
Anrcn  to  the  state.  For  this  he  was  visited  with  ec-  principle  is  the  basis  of  several  curculio-machines  such 
deriastic^  censure,  his  preface  was  condemned,  and  he  as  the  ^^HuU  Curculio-Catcher,"  an  instrument  shaped 
was  expelled  from  the  SocieU'  qf  Jesus.  He  subse-  like  a  large  inverted  umbrella  mounted  on  a  barrow- 
qnentlly  made  a  declaration  of^  his  opinions  which  was  wheel.  The  *^  chip-trap  process  "  consists  in  trapping 
aooept«d  as  a  recantation,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  the  curculios  under  chips  placed  upon  the  ground 
wciety.  On  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  papal  around  the  butt  of  the  tree  in  the  early  part  of  the 
dair,  Corci  was  received  for  a  time  into  the  Vatican  season. 

Vjrhia  old  friend  Cardinal  Giovanni  Pecci,  the  pope's       CUllLEW.  a  long-billed,  long-legged  wading  bird 

brother.     He  now  expressed  still   more  plainly  his  „    - ^  . . ^      or   the    family   Scotopaddcv,   and    genus 

views  in  Ms  essay,  II  nwderno  dissidio  tra  in  CJdcsa  e  p  (jo^  Xm    -^^^''"^^'"^'*'  including  about  14  species  of 

f Italia  (1878),  in  which  he  supported  the  opinions  of  ^   ^p  ^jj    all  parts  of  the  world.     They  are  charac- 

GiobertL  which  he  had  originally  opposed.     His  work  Edin.  ed.).   teriz^ed    by  the  lenffth,   slenderness,   and 
wiBoonaemned,  but  he  recorded  his  protest  against  the  decur\'ature  of  the  bill,  which  always  ex- 

pPBvailiiig  party  in  another  es.say.  La  nuova  Italia  e  i  ceeds  the  head  in  length,  is  sometimes  several  times 

teoehi  zeSmti  (1881).     He  had  also  in  the  meantime  as  lone:,  grooved  for  a  ^reat  distance,  with  the  ui)per 

pmroed  Ms  scnptaral  studies,  and  had  completed  and  'mandible  terminating  in  a  slight  knob,  which  over- 

pnUiahed  his  Italian  translation  of  the  ^ew  Testa-  hangs  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible  ;  the  wings  long 

neot,  accompanying  it  with  exegetical  and  moral  notes  and  pointed;  the  tail  short  and  nearly  even;  the  legs 

^"min,  1879-80).   His  latest  pubHcation  is  II  V^adaino  long,  naked  above  the  suffrage  or  heel-joint ;  the  tarsus 

Segio  (1884).  in  which  he  strenuously  assails  the  auto-  scutellate  in  I'ront ;  the  front  toes  semipalmate  with 

cnmcswayoi  the  pope,  and  urges  a  return  to  a  simpler  ba.«;al  webbing,  the  hind  toe  short  and  elevated;  the 

ina  more  spiritual  metLod  of  conducting  the  work  of  body  plump,  with  rather  long  neck.    Their  nearest 

the  chnrch  aa  essential  to  its  suoceas.  relatives  in  the  family  are  the  god  wits  (Limosa),  like 

CUBUUUO.     Plum     {Conotrachelm    nenuphar,  which  they  are  characterized  by  a  general  rufous  col- 

Bohat).    The  ^* little  Turk,"  or  **the  Curculio,'^  as  it  oration,  varied  above  with  blackish.     Curlews  inhabit 

ii  commonly  called,  is  found  all  over  the  Atlantic  dry,  open  uplands  as  well  as  the  marshes,  sand-bars, 


aprirotSf  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  quinces.     It  is  crustaceans,   annelids,    and    numberless    insects,  es- 

w  fomid  in  *' black  knot*'  upon  the  plum.     It  is  pecially  grd.<shoppers.     They  nest  upon  the  ground^ 

riode  brooded,  and  hibernates  as  a  beetle  under  sticks  lajnng  three  to  four  companitively  large  pjTiform  eg^^ 

aoof  atones  and  often  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  oi    some  drab    or  olivaceous  ground  color,   heavily 

gimmd.  ^In  ita  beetle  state  the  curculio  feeds  contin-  spotted  and  splashed  with  browns,  grays,  etc.    They 

aaQy  dariQjg  mild  weather,  gouging  holes  in  the  fruit  are  gregarious,  especially  during  the  migrations,  when 

aa  long  aa  it  laata,  and  after  it  has  gone  feeding  upon  in  the  cases  of  some  species  Socks  of  thousands  as« 

the  leavQB,  and  even  upon  the  bark  of  the  more  tender  semble  at  Hivorite  feeding-grounds  and  move  in  con.*^ 
Vol.  II.-41 
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jert.  Soiuo  species  also  c50ionize  to  a  certain  extent  Serapion.  and  modern  inyestigatorB  have  identified  that 
durin  .  the  brcediug  season.  In  the  northern  hem-  plant  witn  a  species  of  rhubarb.  The  common  name 
isphere,  ac  Icast^  curiews  are  migratory,  generally  c}<rmnf  is  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  the ''gra^ 
breeding  in  the  far  north,  and  performing  va^t  jour-  of  Corinth,**  or  currant  of  commerce.  Rajr  says  m 
neys  in  spring  and  faK.  The  voice  is  loud  and  reso-  his  time  they  were  known  aa  "squinancv-bemes  :**  thb 
nant,  etjiinisting  of  a  monotonous  reiteration  of  strident  name  comes  from  a  popular  beUef  that  the  currant 
single  syllables.  Most  species  beloiig  to  the  northern  was  a  good  remedy  for  the  "squinancy,"  or  (quinsy. 
hemisi)nere.  Those  in  North  America  are  five  in  An  eariy  German  name  was  Sankt-Johanntsheere. 
number :  1.  The  largest  and  longoat  billed  species  of  That  the  improved  currants  cdme  to  Britain  from  the 
the  genus  is  N.  hngirf)str!s,  the  total  length  of  which  continent  is  clear  from  the  name  of  the  earliest-known 
is  about  24  inches,  the  wing  11  or  12,  the  tail  about  4,  and  still  most  popular  variety — Red  Dutch, 
the  tarsus  23,  while  the  bilfranges  from  5  to  8  or  even  In  America  the  red  currant,  Rihes  rubntm,  is  found 
9  inches.  The  color  is  cinnamon-brown  of  varj'ing  wild  in  the  north  across  the  continent,  and  the  imported 
shade,  brightest  lu^der  the  wings,  varied  above  with  varieties  are  favorite  fruits  in  northern  gardens.  When- 
black,  especially  en  the  back,  winijffs.  and  top  of  the  ever  the  summer  temperature  is  not  often  above  85°  it 
head,  and  the  breast  and  sides  with  dusky  streaks,  thrives  very  well,  and  especially  if  the  atmosphere  be 
arrow-heads  or  cr>>8S-bars ;  the  tail  barred  throughout  humid.  In  CanadaandBntishCoIumbiathe  plants  grow 
with  bliick  and  cinnamon.  The  long-billed  curlew  in-  with  especial  vigor,  often  attaining  a  height  ot  four  or  five 
habits  the  United  States  more  particularly,  breeding  feet.  In  parts  of  California,  where  the  water  is  not  far 
within  such  lin^its,  and  not  proceeding  to  the  high  frx)m  the  surface,  and  the  location  not  distant  frx>m  the 
north  like  the  others.  In  most  localities  it  is  the  moLst  atmospheric  currents  from  the  Pacific,  their 
usual  species.  2.  The  Hudsonian  curlew  {N.  hndson-  growth  is  remarkable,  and  they  form  one  of  the  most 
icun)  is  smaller  than  the  last;  length  16  to  18  inches;  profitable  of  fruit  crops.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
wing  9:  tail  3J;  bill  3  or  4  inches;  it  is  also  distin-  acres  planted  with  currants  within  a  few  days'  ride 
guisnea  by  its  much  paler  coloration,  and  by  having  from  San  Francisco.  In  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  States 
tne  primary  wing-auills  barred.  It  breeds  far  north,  thev  are  also  grown  largely  near  all  the  hi^e  cities, 
passing  through  tne  United  States  in  flocks  in  the  seldom  bringing  less  than  $2  per  bushel.  Ten  cents 
B])ring  and  fall.  3.  The  European  Whimbrel  {N.  per  pound  is  regarded  as  an  average  price,  and  at  this 
X>ha:opm),  resembling  the  last  and  of  about  the  same  figure  the  net  product  is  about  $600  per  acre,  calca- 
size,  occurs  as  a  straggler  to  Greenland.  4.  The  Es-  lating  2}  pounds  to  a  plant  The  best  cultivators  re- 
quimaux  ctrlcw  (N^borealis)  is  one  of  the  smaUest  new  the  plants  every  five  years,  though  with  care 
species  of  the  genus,  about  14  inches  long,  the  wing  they  last  much  longer.  The  fruit  is  among  the  most 
under  9.  tLe  bill  under  3,  and  extremely  slender.  The  popular  for  jelly,  and  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  crop  \a 
pale  tone  cf  plumage  is  much  as  in  the  last,  but  the  now  used  in  this  way.  The  juice  is  condensed  by  the 
primaries  are  unbarred  as  in  the  first.  Vast  flocks  of  same  i)rocess  used  with  milk ;  and,  as  with  jelly;  has 
these  birds  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  in  the  become  a  prominent  article  of  commerce.  Two  Euro- 
late  suuimer  months,  feeding  upon  the  ''curlew  pean  insects  have  foUowed  the  plant  to  the  new  worid, 
berry"  \Eupftnim  nigrum),  wmch  there  covers  the  and  are  very  destructive.  One  is  the  iVema^iM  t?en/n- 
ground  in  profusion.  The  nocks  reach  New  England  cosus^  the  caterpillars  of  which  will  soon  strip  a  plant 
and  the  Middle  States  late  in  August  and  in  Septem-  of  its  leaves ;  and  jEqeria  ttpultformts^  called  also 
ber,  are  in  ^ood  condition,  and  nighly  esteemed  for  Trochilium  tipuliformehy  some  authors,  which  bores 
food.  Both  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Hudsonian  pene-  into  the  stems,  weakening  and  finally  destroying  them, 
trate  far  into  South  America  in  winter.  5.  The  bris-  There  are  a  number  oi  American  species  of  currant 
tle-beilied  curlew  (A~  iaitretisis)  is  only  a  straggler  to  introduced  into  gardens  for  ornament,  some  of  which 
Alaska.  All  the  species  resemble  one  or  anotner  of  have  fruit  palatable  to  the  Indians,  and  may  be  the 
the  tiiree  leading  North  American  species.  The  Eu-  parents  of  miproved  races.  Ribes  auretim^  known  to 
ropean  A.  arquatus  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivators  as  the  "'Missouri  currant,'*  and  highly 
known.  Thenamewi/wKwiiw.  signifying  new  moon,"  prized  for  its  early  and  odoriferous  flowers,  produces 
has  reierence  to  the  slenderly  crescentic  shape  of  the  varieties  which  in  the  dryer  portions  of  the  continent 
bill                                                                  (g.  c.)  have  very  large  and  palatable  fruit    In  Utah  they  are 

CURRANT.    The  garden-currant  being  a  native  of  grown  in  ^surdens,  and  have  fruit  sometimes  three 

VT    ^^  northe.m  regions  was  not  known  to  inches  in  cupcumference.    They  are  known  to  fruit- 

rsi  >        ^^®  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  growers  as  "  Utidi  currants,"  and  are  of  manjr  shades 

ed.^  (f .  ni    ^^^  Romans  knew  anything  of  it,  though,  of  color  frx)m  black  to  amber.     In  moister  regions  the 

Edinf  ed.).    ^  ^  native  of  Britain,  it  must  have  been  plants  grow  with  enormous  vigor,  and  the  fruit  is 

met  with  in  that  province.     It  has  been  smaller  and  less  agreeable  to  the  palate.     In  the  Rocky 

long  under  culture  in  Italy,  and  one  of  its  oldest  Mountains,  and  larther  west,  i?t6«s  ofmmi  is  the  pre- 

names,  Uua  di  Fratn\  indicates  an  early  place  in  the  vailing  species,  affording  gratefrd  food^  to  numerous 

gardens  of  the  monasteries.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  living  thmgs.     This  is  probably  the  spedes  referred  to 

early  English  name,  and  its  original  improvement  is  in  the  Report  of  tJie  United  Stafa  Department  of  Afn^- 

probably  due  to  the  people  of  the  low  countries,  culture  for  1870  as  being  called  SamUa  by  the  Indians 

Dodonaeus,    in    his    Stirjnum    HisforicF    Pemjytades  of  New  Mexico,  although  the  additional  statement 

^Antwerp,  1583),  speaks  of  it  as  bein^  then  common  that  "in  Colorado  several  settlers  came  n^ar  losing 

in  gardens,  and  figures  both  the  black  and  red  cur-  their  lives  by  eating  this  berry'*  is  probably  apociy- 

ranta    He  says  it  had  been  known  as  G-rossularia  phaL     No  species  of  the  genus  b  likely  to  be  Doison- 

tranamarinum^  indicating  that  even  there  it  had  been  ous.    In  Alaska  the  Indians  call  the  fruit  of  Ribet 

introduced,  though  he  says  at  that  time  it  had  come  bracteosum   '"Schaum^'J  and  diy  the  ber        in  &L 

to  be  known  as  Ribes,     Ra\%  writing  in  1688,  shows  and  press  the  mixture  into  cakea.     ^' 

that  the  plant  cannot  be  identical  with  the  ribes  of  off  and  whipped  in  liquid, 
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meuBL  when  leqnirod  for  use.  This  species  belong  to  differential  action  of  the  solar  heat,  there  is  a  steadj 
the  Vuifck^  currant  section.  The  plant  is  sometimes  vertical  circulation  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  thf 
9X  feet  high,  has  leaves  as  large  as  an  average  grape,  ocean.  That  of  the  latter  is  not  sufficiently  vigorouf 
■nd  the  raoemes  of  fruit  are  often  nearly  a  foot  lon^.  to  indicate  itself  by  a  decided  surface  flow,  but  its  preft- 
Another  specieB  resembling  this,  the  fruit  of  which  is  -enoe  has  been  recently  proved  bv  deep-sea  thermo* 
•ko  mnd  hy.the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  metrical  observations  widely  extended  over  the  oceans. 
AJjmlgg^  is  Rihm  Hudaonianxim^  but  is  not  estimated  To  it  is  undoubtedly  due  much  of  that  special  warm- 
quite  80  hiffhly.  It  is  dwarfer,  and  usuallv  grows  on  ihg  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  continents,  which  waf 
rotten  tninkB  or  around  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  formerly  a^icribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf 
RibmjprotirtUum  is  also  of  the  blacK  currant  section.'  Stream  and  the  other  great  surface  c^irrenta. 
The  odor  of  the  leaves  is  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  The  surfiice  currents,  or,  as  thev  have  been  caUed, 
meoieB,  andsodisagreeabletomany  as  to  have  obtained  *^the  rivers  of  the  ocean,"  next  claim  our  consideni' 
Ine  common  name  of  *  *  fetid  currant  *  *  Ribes  flnridum  tion.  There  are  five  of  Uiese  great  currents  which  flow 
18  the  Uack  oorrant  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  highly  in  vast  curves  between  the  equatorial  and  the  tem- 
apprecimted  in  ornamental  gardening  for  the  delightful  perate  zones,  with  several  others,  whose  cause  and 
eSorofiteantimin  leaves.  Riheg^pecitmim^mdioXhGTS  character  are  less  evident,  which  flow  from  the  frigid 
ftom  the  Pteafic  have  beautiful  flowers,  but  have  not  zones.  In  regard  to  the  equatorial  currents  several 
aalmutted  gracefully  to  culture  in  American  gardens,  theories  as  to  their  cause  have  been  promul^ed,  but 
Theenrrantof  oonimerce  has,  in  common  with  other  meteorologists  have  finally  settled  on  one  of  these  as 
varieties  of  the  TtHs  wi?/«ra,  been  introduced  into  the  only  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  decided  that 
eoltivation  in  Galifomia;  but  its  dried  fruit  has  not  they  are  due  to  the  trade-winds,  whose  stead)r  push 
M  yjst  been  found  so  prontable  an  article  of  production  upon  the  tropical  waters  keeps  them  in  continuous 
in  CUiibnua  as  has  the  ordinary  rabin.  (t.  m.)  motion  westwardly  around  the  earth. 
CURRENCY.  See  Money.  ^  But  these  oceanic  currents,  thus  primarily  due  to 
CURRENTS,  Ocean.  The  material  of  the  earth's  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  are  remarkablv  influ- 
lor&oe  exists  in  three  separate  states,  known,  respect-  ence/l  in  their  direction  and  consequences  by  the  land 
iiely,  88  solid,  liquid,  and  gas ^  the  first  motionless,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  ocean  were  continuous  in 
two  others  in  continuous  motion.  These  motions  have  the  tropical  zone  the  currents  produced  by  the  trade- 
Ibr  their  primary  cause  the  differential  action  of  the  winds  would  flow  around  the  earth  in  this  zone,  with- 
fui'sheatupon  the  earth's  surface,  while  their  direction  out  deflection  north  or  south.  But  the  continents 
in  any  locahty  is  hu*geiv  influenced  by  the  rotating  mo-  stand  in  the  way.  The  westward  setting  tropical  wa- 
tion  of  the  earth.  The  land  surface  also,  while  mo-  ters  of  the  Atlantic,  for  instance,  are  checkea  in  their 
ikmleaB  in  itself,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  course  by  the  South  American  coast,  and  turned  north 
notions  of  air  and  ooeftn,  and  greatly  affects  the  direo-  and  south  towards  the  temperate  zones,  into  which 
tion  of  these  motions.  Finally,  the  currents  of  the  air  they  flow  as  great  currents  oi  warm  water,  to  mitigate 
impinfpe  vigorously  upon  the  waters  of  the  oc^n^,  and  the  climates,  and  exert  an  important  influence  upon 

G'  re  rise  to  those  great  oceanic  rivers  with  which  we  the  rainfall  of  these  regions,     in  the  Pacific  the  same 

ve  here  mainly  to  deal  result  occurs.     The  western  flowing  waters  impinge 

The  atmospheric  and  oceanic  motions  caused  directly  upon  the  coiist  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  archipelago^ 

hf  the  aoUon  of  solar  heat  may  be  briefly  dest^ribed  as  and  are  deflected  in  great  curves  to  the  north  and 

{■diminaiy  to  the  consideration  of  the  currents  of  the  south.     A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  the  Indian 

eoesn.     In  both  air  and  ocean  there  is  produced  a  ver-  Ocean.     But  the  northern  section  of  this  ocean  is  so 

tiosl  cirealation.    The  air  expands  and  rises  in  the  land-locked,  and  the  winds  so  irregular,  as  to  prevent 

tn>inoB,flow8towardsthei)olesinthe  upper  atmosphere,  the  formation  of  a  fiixed  current,  and  the  only  decided 

JCTceiMh  to  the  surface  in  the  temperate  zones^  and  flow  here  is  to  the  south,  alon^  the  east  African  coast. 

dienoe  psjrtly  returns  to  the  equator,  partly  continues  The  currents  here  briefly  indicated  are  known  respec- 

to  flow  towards  the  poles.     These  air  currents,  de-'  tively  as  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Brazilian  Current. 

leeted  1^  the  rotating  movement  of  the  earth,  become  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  Kuro-Siwo.  or  *'  Black  Stream,' 

Ihe  eftsterly  tnule-winds  in  the  tropics,  and  the  west-  of  the  North  Pacific  ;  the  East  Austrahan  Current,  of 

crlyanti-tndesinthenorthand  south  temperate  zones,  the  South  Pacific;  and  the  Mozambique  Current,  of 

Ihey  are  greatly  disturbed,  particularly  in  the  northern  the  Indian  Ocean. 

hemisphere,  by  the  influence  of  the  land  surface,  which       Tlie  land  surface  exerts  another  important  influenoe 

lete  to  produoe  monsoons,  or  steady  winds  to  and  from  upon  these  currents,  which  is  due  to  the  peculiarities 

die  OfVtres  of  the  oontinents.    In  the  southern  liemi-  or  distribution  of  land  and  water.     The  southern 

nheie  they  are  more  persistent,  and  particularly  in  hemisphere  contains  the  great  mass  of  the  water,  the 

Ids  sonth  temperate  zone,  whose  broad  expanse  of  northern  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  land  surface  oi  the 

ocean  permits  the  westeriy  winds  to  blow  steadily  and  earth,  there  C)eing  thirteen  times  as  much  land  north 

Mrongly  throughout  the  year.  as  south  of  the  e(iuator.    There  results  an  important 

A  similar  vertical  circulation  exists  in  the  oceans,  influence  upon  the  heat  distribution,  in  consequence 

from  the  same  cause.    The  heated  waters  of  of  which  the  trade  winds  are  greatly  deflected  to  the 

uupics  expand  and  rise.    The  chilled  waters  of  the  north.     In  the  Atlantic,  in  March,  tne  zone  of  calms 

J        lones  contract  and  sink.    Thus  the  surface  level  between  the  trades  extends  from  the  equator  to  3^  N. 

irbed,  and  there  is  a  steady  set  of  the  e<ma-  latitude.     In  September  it  extends  from  3°N.  to  11* 

Mil     BTB  north  and  south  to  reproduce  a  surface  N.  latitude^  the  southern  trade  crossing  the  eauator. 

lum.     But,  in  consequence  of  this  movement,  In  the  Pacific  the  zone  of  the  trades  is  still  farther 

iiw»rd  pressure  of  the  ocean  waters  in  the  po-  north.     Important  consequences  arise  from  this,  par- 

yoB  becomes  in  excess  of  that  at  the  eiiuator,  ticularly  in  the  Atlantic.     In  consequence  of  the  sepa- 

.  .Jf«ne  flow  takes  place  alongthe  bott4>m  to  re-  ration  of  the  nortliem  and  southern  trades  by  the  sone 

rium  of  pressure.    Thus,  through  the  of  calms,  which  varies  from  3  to  8  degrees  in  width. 
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there  are  two  westerly  currents  from  the  AMcan  coast  and  of  mnch  less  unportanoe  than  that  of  the  North 
across  the  Atlantic.  On  reaching  the  South  American  Atlantic.  It  flows  southward  alongthe  South  Ameri- 
coast  these  are  partly  deflected  back  into  the  zone  of  can  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  about  35°  S. 
calms,  where  they  form  an  easterly  equatorial  current.  Here  it  is  met  and  deflected  by  a  cold  current  from  the 
and  partly  deflected  north  and  south.  The  current  or  south,  which  comes  up  past  Cape  Horn.  The  united 
the  northern  trade  flows  northward  along  and  through  streams  move  easterly  with  great  variations  of  tem- 
the  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies.  That  of  the  peratureattheirpointsof  junction,  and  in  consequence 
a)uthem  trade  strikes  on  the  protruding  South  Ameri-  deep  togs  and  severe  gales.  The  eastward  flow  con- 
can  coast,  and  is  divided  by  Cape  St.  Koque,  part  of  tinues  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  some  of  the 
it  flowing  south  as  the  Brazilian  current,  part  north  water  turns  up  the  African  coast  towards  the  equator 
along  the  westward  sloping  coast  into  the  Caribbean  to  complete  the  South  Atlantic  whiri,  while  the  re- 
sea,  where,  in  combination  with  some  portion  of  the  mainder  flows  on  easterl]^  beyond  the  cajye  as  part  of 
northern  current,  it  circulates  around  the  Gulf  of  the  great  polar  flow,  wmch  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
Mexico,  and  finallv  rushes  through  the  narrow  channel  earth  in  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  the  continents, 
between  Cuba  and  Florida,  a.s  a  mighty  stream  of  hot  This  south  polar  current  is  more  decided  than  that  of 
water,  which,  according  to  Colding,  passes  the  Straiti*  the  north  polar  region.  The  latter  is  land-locked,  and 
of  Bemina  with  a  width  of  30  mucs,  and  a  discharge  the  movements  oi  its  winds  and  waters  greatly  hin- 
yolume  of  about  40  cubic  miles  per  hour.  Its  width  dered.  But  south  of  the  continents  a  zone  of  con- 
is  variously  estimated  bv  the  several  authorities  at  tinuous  ocean  encircles  the  globe,  over  whose  surface 
from  30  to  GO  miles,  its  depth  from  6(X)  to  2200  feet,  the  anti-trade  winds  blow  in  a  steady  and  strong  cur- 
and  its  8i>eed  from  3  to  to  5  miles  i)er  hour ;  these  esti<  rent.  It  is  probably  to  this  that  we  must  impute  the 
mates  being  probably  made  at  different  points,  and  b>  continuous  easterly  polar  current  of  the  southern  zone, 
different  methods.  ^  ^  which  has  an  important  effiect  in  chilling  the  southern 
Flowing  north  along  the  American  coast  it  steadily  seas,  and  has  been  known  to  brin^  up  icebergs  into  the 
widens  and  shallows,  while  its  heat  is  gradually  lost  to  South  Atlantic  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
the  air.  At  Newfoundland  it  is  320  miles  wide,  and  Good  Hope.  It  chills  the  southern  branches  of  the 
has  lost  two-thirds  of  its  speed  ;  while  its  depth  has  eauatorial  currents,  and  appears  on  the  western  coasts 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  it  has  lost  much  of  its  high  or  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  as  cold  northerly 
temperature.  From  this  point  its  easterly  deflection,  currents,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Peruvian  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation,  becomes  Humboldt's  current,  on  the  South  American  coast 
decided,  and  it  flows  towards  the  European  coast,  Its  influence  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  to  sometimes 
steadily  widening,  shallowing,  and  cooling.  At  47°  N.  depress  the  ocean  temperature  near  Cape  Town  20® 
latitude,  and  25  W.  longitude,  it  has  become  a  vast  lower  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of 
sheet  of  warm  water,  800  miles  wide.     At  this  point  the  continent 

it  divides  into  two  branches.     One  of  these  continues  The  Pacific  currents  are  not  nearly  so  well  known  as 
to  flow  to  the  north-east,  along  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  those  of  the  Atlantic.    The  North  Pacific  drift  current 
Scotland,  and  Norway,  and  probably  extends  beyond  is  deflected  northward  by  the  islands  north  of  New 
Spitzbergen,  where  its  influence  is  entirely  lost.     The  Guinea,  and  becomes  a  strong  north-east  stream  of 
other  moves  to  the  south-east,  flows  along  the  coasts  warm  water,  estimated  by  Dr.  Haughton  to  be  nearly 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  eventually  rejoins  the  north  three  times  the  volume  of  the  Gulf  stream,  though  of 
equatorial  current,  thus  completing  a  great  oval  whirl  less  velocity,  since  its  waters  are  never,  like  those  of 
through  the  North  Atlantic.     In  the  centre  of  this  the  latter,  confined  within  a  narrow  channel     This 
whirl  is  a  vast  extent  of  comparatively  calm  water,  flows  past  the  Japanese  islands,  where  it  is  known  as 
known  as  the  San^asso  sea,  from  the  great  quantities  the  Kuro-Siwo,   or  ** Black  Stream."      Thence  its 
of  sargassum^  or  floating  sea- weed,  which  covers  many  waters  move  eastwardly  to  the  American  coast,  and 
square  leagues  of  its  surface,  and  affords  a  home  for  southwardly  along  this  coast,  whose  temperatnre  it 
innumerable  forms  of  life.     It  has  been  estimated  that  greatly  mitigates,  so  that  the  shores  of  Southern  Alaska 
the  Gulf  stream  conveys  into  the  North  Atlantic  one-  and  British  Columbia  are  firee  fit)m  the  ice  that  besets 
twelfth  of  the  whole  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  same  latitudes.    The  narrow- 
the  torrid  zone.      It  thus  must  greatly  mitigate  the  ness  and  shallowness  of  Behring  Straits  hinders  any 
chill  of  the  northern  zones.  strong  deflection  of  the  waters  of  this  current  north- 
In  the  region  of  Newfoundland  the  Gulf  stream  ward  into  the  polar  seas,  and  the  Arctic  current  which 
meets  an  Arctic  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  from  flows  through  this  channel  is  much  less  important 
Baffin's  Bay  and  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  than  that  wnich  flows  into  the  Atlantic ;  yet  its  in- 
southward  along  the  American  continent,  ujpon  whose  fluence  is  strongly  indicated  during  the  summer  melt- 
shores  it  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the  earth  s  rotation,  ing  of  the  polar  ice  by  Uie  deStsideof  southward  curving 
The  influence  of  this  cold  stream  is  felt  as  far  south  as  of  the  isothermal  lines.     No  Sargasso  sea  has  yet  been 
Cape  Cod.  and  it  probably  extends  much  farther  south,  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  though  it  may  exist  in  some 
between  tiie  Gulf  stream  and  the  coast     It  probably  part  of  this  vast  and  little  traversed  space, 
partly  underflows  the  Gulf  stream,  and  forms  the  cold  In  the  South  Pacific  there  is  no  such  strongly  marked 
Ixjttom  of  this  warm  ocean  river.     It  also  seems  to  current  as  in  the  north.    The  equatorial  stream  is 
interlace  with  it,  as  strands  of  cold  and  warm  water  partly  turned  back  by  some  of  the  numerous  islands 
can  be  traced.     Finally  a  great  portion  of  the  polar  of  these  seas,  but  mainly  makes  its  way  to  the  East 
current  seems  to  be  deflected  and  to  unite  with  the  Australian  coast,  where  it  meets  the  Antarctic  current 
Gulf  stream  at  Newfoundland,  since  the  volume  of  the  from  Bass's  Straits.      The  combined  currents  flow 
latter  is  estimated  to  be  doubled  from  this  point  east-  easterly,  and  sometimes  attain  the  great  velocity  of  100 
ward.     Its  total  volume  is  estimated  by  Haughton  as  miles  a  day,  between  Australia  anothe  northern  isUnd 
four-fifths  of  that  of  the  Gulf  stream.  of  New  Zealand.    There  is  a  strong  easteriy  curreiit 
The  Brazilian  current  is  much  smaller  in  volume,  also  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand.    JBastwaid  still  the 
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«oime  of  the  combined  polar  and  equatorial  currents  is  The  next  two  years  were  devoted  to  teaching,  and  in 
not  wen  known,  until  they  reach  the  South  American  1839  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he  entered  the  itin- 
coasL  where  they  become  mark^  as  the  cold  Hum-  erant  ministry  of  the  Metnooist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
boldt  s  current,  which  brings  fogs  and  chill  airs  to  the  was  stationed  successively  at  Athens,  Savannah,  and 
shores  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Columbus  in  that  State.  In  1844,  on  account  of  the 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  threatened  disruption  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  re- 
yvrjmg  monsoons  cause  variations  in  the  currents,  turned  to  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  churches  in 
Dniinff^  the  winter,  the  season  of  the  north-east  mon-  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford. 
soon,  the  waters  flow  westward  around  the  coasts  of  In  1854  he  was  elected  president  of  AsDury  University 
ihe  Arabian  Onlf.  But  they  pursue  the  opposite  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  which  office  he  filled  for  three 
direction  daring  the  summer  halt  the  year,  the  sea.son  years,  and  then,  returning  to  New  York,  resumed  the 
of  the  south-west  monsoon.  In  the  Soutnem  Indian  pastorate  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  in  New  York  and 
Ocean  the  trade  winds  set  up  a  strong  westerly  current,  vicinity.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1864,  in  Phila- 
which  is  turned  to  the  south  by  the  African  coast,  and  delnhia,  he  was  chosen  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
l^  that  of  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  here  divided  of  New  York,  the  principal  newspaper  organ  of  his 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  moves  along  the  denomjnation,  and  by  successive  re-elections  held  that 
eastern  shores  of  Madajrascar,  and  flows  south  till  it  place  till  1 876,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  editor- 
meets  the  Antarctic  drift  current.  Tlience  it  runs  to  ship  of  the  Niitional  Repositorjfy  the  monthly  Church 
the  east,  a  small  portion  of  it  flowing  up  the  West  magazine,  which  place  he  held  till  1881.     He  was  ailer- 


cnrrent  flows  through  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  anti-slavery  movements  of  the  times,  which  he  aided 

eontinoes  southwarduntil  it  reaches  the  Agulhas  bank,  with  his  voice  and  pen.    He  has  been  eight  times  chosen 

which  extends  to  the  southward  of  Africa.     Here  it  as  delegate  to  the  quadrennial  General  Conference  of 

receives  its  most  usual  name,  that  of  the  Agulhas  cur-  his  Church.     In  1852  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

lent     Kds  stream  is  the  most  imj)ortant  of  the  three  from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1879  that  of  LL.D.  from 

scmthem  systems,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Syracuse  University.    In  1884  he  was  appointed  editor 

Gcnrientes  has  been  obsen'cd  to  nave  a  velocity  of  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.    Two  volumes  of 

nearly  6  miles  per  hour,  and  a  volume  exceeding  that  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature  have  been 

of  the  Gnlf  stream.     It  is  a  warm  water  stream,  and  P^MJSfesiia^^  ^^^4.1"  ^'®^  York.  Aug.  17,  1887. 

at  its  region  of  junction  with  the  cold  Antarctic  current  CURTESY,  the  life-estate  to  which  a  man  was  at 

dianges  of  temperature  of  20°  in  a  day  occur,  with  the  common  law  entitled  in  the  lands  and  tenements  of  his 

aeoessaiy  consequence  of  violent  storms  and  hcav>^  seas.  ^ife.     Curtesy  is  either  initiate  or  consummate— initi- 

I^.  Haughton  estimates  the  total  volume  of  the  five  ate  prior  to  the  death  of  the  wife,  consummate  after  her 

equatoriu  currents  at  6  J  times  that  of  the  Gulf  stream,  death. 

and  that  they  carry  away  more  than  half  the  total  solar  At  common  law  there  were  four  essential  reouisitea 

heat  of  the  tropics,  to  redistribute  it  in  the  tempemte  of  curtesy  consummate:   (1)  there  must  have  been  a 

lones.     An  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  the  Polar  bmdmg  and  valid  marriage ;  (2)  the  wife  must  have 

conents,  which  bring  much  of  the  polar  chill  to  the  ^^  v^txn^X  seisin  during  the  coverture  of  the  lands 

temperate  lones,  so  that  the  eventual  effect  of  these  wherein  curtesy  is  claimed;  (3)  there  must  have  been 

flfereams  b  to  render  the  earth  more  habitable  by  their  jss^e  of  the  marriage  bom  alive  who  might  by  possibil- 

Tigorons  ioAnence  in  the  equalization  of  terrestrial  i^y  have  inherited  the  estate ;  (4)  there  must  have  been 

temperatores.  an  actual  death  of  the  wife.    The  strictness  of  the  com- 

In  addition  to  the  currents  named  there  is  a  counter  mon-law  rule  requiring  actual  seisin  on  the  part  of  the 

diift  cnnent  between  the  trades  in  the  Pacific,  like  wife  is  now  disregarded  in  the  United  States,  a  right 

that  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  the  Atlantic,  flowing  of  entry  of  conatnictive  seisin  being  held  sufficient  in 

eastward  through  the  equatorial  zone  of  calms.    These  cases  where  there  is  no  actual  adverse  j>osse8sion.     In 

enirents  of  warm  water  are  marked  by  their  intensely  9«>"ie  States  the  necessity  of  issue  being  bom  has  also 

Une  color,  which  in  the  Gulf  stream  and  the  Kuro-  b<en  abrogated  by  statute.                                              I 

Siwo  sharply  distinguish  them  from  the  bounding  sea.  The  occurrence  of  a  tenancy  by  the  curtesv  is  in  mod- 

The  Onlf  stream,  indeed,  is  as  clearly  marked  in  color  t^m  days  not  very  common  either  in  Kngland  or  the 

and  temperature  from  its  bounding  water-wall  as  is  a  United  States — ^in  Eni^land,  on  account  of  the  almost 

river  from  its  banks.    They  are  also  noted  for  their  universal  prevalence  of  family  settlements;  in  the  United 

intense  saltnees,  as  compared  with   the  neighboring  States,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  statutes  defining 

waters.    This  results  from  the  tropical  evaporation  and  the  husjjand's  rights  in  his  wife's  estate,  (l.  L.,  jr.) 

the  oonseqnent  concentration  of  salt  in  the  remaining  CUKTILAG-E,  in  law,  the  enclosed  space  immodi- 

water.     Maniy  describes  the  Gulf  stream  as  having  a  ^^^^ly  surrounding  a  dwelling-house  and  contained  within 

eimYex  surface,  from  the  expansive  action  of  its  heat,  the  same  enclosure.     This  enclosure  may  consist  either 

io  that  its  water  tends  to  clean  itself  of  drift  material,  of  a  separate  fence  or  partly  of  a  fence  and  partly  of  the 

hy  a  constant  flow  off  to  the  right  and  left  into  the  exterior  buiMings  within  the  enclosure.     The  word 

bwer  level  of  the  bounding  waters.                 (c.  m.)  ^^ curtilage"  has  come  down  to  us  from  feudal  times. 

GUBRY,  Daniel,  an  .American  Methodist  minister  It  originally  signified  the  land  with  the  feudal  castle 

and  editor,  was  bom  near  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson,  N.Y.,  and  outhouses,  enclosed  often  within  high  stone  walls. 

Nov.  26,  1809.     He  attended  the  public  school  of  the  The  breaking  and  entering  by  night  of  any  part  of 

neighborhood,  and  worked  on  his  father's  farm.     In  the  curtilage,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  constitutes 

1833,  having  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  com-  burglary.     In  Michigan  a  somewhat  broader  significa- 

menced  a  eonise  of  academical  training,  and  graduated  tion  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  term  *^  curtilage  '  than 

ftom  Werieiyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1837.  is  elsewhere  accorded  to  it                        (l.  L.,  JE.) 


« 

GUKTIN,  Andrew  G^gg,  an  American  states-  and  author,  brother  of  the  preoedmg.  was  bom  •* 
man,  was  bom  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  April  22,  1817.  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1812.  iJn«r  graduating 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland^  but  emigrated  to  at  Harvard  Colle;ge,  in  1832,  he  studied  law,  and  was 
Pennsylvania  in  1793. -and  en^a^ed  m  the  manufacture  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  He  was  a  member  of 
of  iron.  Andrew,  after  receivmg  an  academic  train-  the  Massachusetts  legislature  from  1840  to  1844,  and 
ing,  studied  law  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  admitted  was  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  for  Massa- 
tothebar  atBellefonte,  inl837.  lie  was  sooq lively  chusetts.  While  he  held  this  position  the  Fugitive 
engaged  in  political,  as  well  as  professional,  labors,  Slave  Law  of  1851  was  passed,  and  he  was  soon  called 
ana  was  an  effective  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  upon  to  execute  it  by  remanding  to  his  master  afugi- 
party.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  tive  from  Yir^nia  named  Thomas  Sims.  In  spite  of 
for  his  State,  and  in  1854  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  the  popular  odium  thus  incurred  he  carried  out  the 
James  Pollooc  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  having  law.  in  1862  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  his 
also  the  superintendence  of  the  common  schools.  In  professional  ability  has  secured  for  him  an  extensive 
1860  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for   practice.    Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a  diligent 

fovemor,  and  after  an  exciting  campaign  was  elected,  author,  and  his  works  on  various  departments  of  law 
'he  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  immensely  increased  have  secured  the  highest  approval  .ilmong  them  are 
the  responsibilities  of  this  office,  but  Gov.  Curtin  dis-  Rights  and  Duties  of  MercMoU  Seamen  (1844)  ;  Law 
chargea  them  well.  In  April,  1861,  Pres.  Lincoln  of  Copyright  {}M1)\  Zaw?  o/JFbten<«  (1849:  4th  ed., 
called  upon'the  States  for  75,000  men  for  a  three  I^IZ)  \  American  Conveyancer  {2d  ed,y  1871));  Equity 
months*  campaign*^  the  little  quota  of  Pennsylvania  Precedents  (4th  ed.,  1869);  Digest  of  Decisions  of 
was  soon  fill^,  while  thousands  of  volunteers  sought  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Admiralty.  He  also 
the  opportunity  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  published  Commentaries  on  the  Jurisprudence,  J^rae- 
As  the  authorities  at  Washington  refused  to  receive  tice^  and  Peculiar  Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
these.  Gov.  Curtin  recommended  to  the  Icj^lature  United  States  (2Yo\8,ylS^4r'5S\  Besides  these  strictly 
the  formation  of  a  corps  of  1 3  regiments  of  mfantry,  professional  works  he  has  published  a  valuable  History 
with  1  of  cavalry  and  1  of  artillery,  to  be  in  iBadiness  oftJte  Constitution  of  the  United  Staies  (2  vols.,  1855- 
for  any  emergency.  58),  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (2  vol8.»  1870),  Creation 

When  the  defeat  of  Bull  Run,  in  July,  compelled  or  Evolution  (1887)^  etc. 
the  National  Government  to  summon  more  troops,  CURTIS,  George  William.  LL.D.,  an  American 
this  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps  entered  upon  its  author  and  editor,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R  L,  Feb. 
memorable  career.  Throughout  the  war  Gov.  Curtin  24,  1824.  He  removed  with  his  father  to  New  York 
diligently  promoted  the  Union  cause,  and  was  fre-  in  1839,  and  in  1842  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
guently  called ''the  soldiers'  friend."  In  1863  he  tion  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  In  1846  he  went  to  Eu- 
inau^urated  a  movement  to  establish  schools  for  sol-  rope,  and  passed  four  years  in  travel  and  study,  being 
diers^  orphans,  and  this  was  afterwards  effectually  car-  a  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Revo- 
ried  out  under  the  superintendency  of  Thomas  H.  lutionof  1848.  Returning  home  in  1850,  he  published 
Burrowes.  In  1867  Gov.  Curtin  retired  from  office,  Nile  Notes  of  a  Houxidji^  which  was  soon  followed  by 
at  the  close  of  his  second  term,  but  later  he  was  aj)-  the  Houiadji  in  Swria,  He  was  for  some  time  con- 
pointed  by  Pres.  Grant  Minister  to  Russia.  On  his  nected  with  the  New  York  Tribune  as  an  editorial 
return  to  America,  in  1872,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  writer  and  art-critic,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  ly- 
the  '*  Liberal  Rcpuolican  "  movement,  and  afterwards  ceum  lecturer.  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  ea- 
passed  into  the  Democratic  party.  Being  nominated  itors  of  Putnam^ s  Monthly,  whidi  was  begun  m  1853. 
by  that  party  for  Congress,  m  1878,  he  contested  his  and  he  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  publishers  or 
district,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  In  that  magazine  in  1857.  Since  that  time  he  has  had  an 
1880,  however,  he  was  elected,  and  several  times  re-  unbroken  literary  connection  with  the  publishers  of  his 
elected,  serving  in  his  second  term  as  Chairman  of  the  books,  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Since  1858  he  has 
Committee  on  Toreign  Affairs.  written  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  for  Harper^ s  Magazine,  and 

CURTIS,  Benjamin  Bobbins  (180^1874).  an  since  1863  he  haa  been  the  political  editor  of -flarpcr'« 
American  jurist,  was  bom  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  Weekly.  In  1863,  Pres.  Lincoln  offered  him  the  post 
4,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and,  of  consul-general  in  Egjrpt.  In  1867  he  was  a  delegate 
having  entered  on  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  at  large  in  the  constitutional  oonvention  of  New  Yoric. 
the  bar  in  1832.  He  practised  his  profession  first  at  He  was  elected  one  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
Northfield,  but  soon  removed  to  Boston,  where  his  New  York  in  1864,  and  was  nominated  as  secretary  of 
practice  became  large  and  lucrative.  He  was  noted  gtate  of  New  York  in  1870,  but  dedined.  In  1871  he 
for  his  clear  statements  and  extensive  Icaming.  He  was  appointed  by  Pres.  G^nmt  upon  the  commission  of 
served  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  inquiry  into  the  dvil  service,  and  was  made  chairman 
and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Fillmore  an  cf  ibs  conmiission.  In  1877,  I^nes.  Hayes  offered  him 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  mission  to  England,  and  in  1878  that  to  Germany, 
In  1857  he  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and  resumed  both  of  which  he  declined.  His  works  are — Nile  Notes 
bis  practice  as  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  In  March,  1868,  of  a  HauxjLdfi  (1850) ;  The  Howa^  m  Syria  (1851) ; 
he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Pres.  Johnson  before   Lotus-Eating  (l852);  I\)tiphar  iwert  (1852);  jRtk 


lished  Reports  of  Causes  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  ties.  He  has  been  for  years  a  prominent  advocate  of 
United  States  (2  vols.,  1854) ;  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  civil-service  refom\  in  the  United  States.  His  editor- 
Court  of  the  United  States  (22  vols.) ;  and  a  Digest  of  ials  are  clear,  crisp,  and  brilliant,  and  he  is  especiaOy 
the  same  to  1854.  ilistinguished  as  a  writer  on  the  usages  of  society,  man- 
CURTIS;  George  Ticknor,  an  American  lawyer  ners,  and  minor  morals.    In  polidcs  to  ha9  been  a  rad- 
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ical  BepubUcan^  and  labored  to  maintain  a  healthy  land  family,  and  was  son  of  Eev.  Spedding  Curwen. 

moral  toiie  in  lus  party.    Although  a  delegate  to  the  After  a  course  of  study  at  Coward  College  and  in 

BAjpnUicui  National  Convention  in  1 884,  he  afleiwards  London  he  began  to  consider  seriously  the  art  of 

reraaed  to  ropport  the  party  nominees.  teaching.     While  assistant-minister  at  the  Indepen* 

CUiiTiUS,  Ernst,  a  brerman  historian  and  Hcl-  dent  Church  of  Basing  Stoke,  Hants,  and  aflerwutls. 

lenist,  was  bom  at  Liibeck,  Sept.  2,  1814.     He  studied  when  co-pastor  at  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  he  studiea 

in  the  College  of  Lubeck,  and  afterwards  at  the  Uni-  many  educational  methods. 

versities  of  Bonn,  Gbttiiigen,  and  Berlin.      In  1837  he  On  becoming  acquainted  with  the  method  of  teach - 

groceeded  to  Athens  to  prosecute  his  researches  into  ing  sinffina^,  as  practised  by  the  two  Misses  Grlover,  of 

[ellenic  antiquities.     He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Norwicli,  ne  became  oonvmced  of  its  superiority,  and 

celebrated  Ottfriei  Muller  on  his  expedition  of  archseo-  immediately  tested  it.     Being  elected  pastor  at  Plais- 

logical  research  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  on  the  tow,  Essex,  in  1844,  he  was  able  to  realize  the  advan- 

death  of  the  latter,  at  Athens,  in  August,  1840,  Cur-  tacres  of  the  system  by  teaching  it  to  large  classes. 

tins  returned  to  Germany.      In  1841  he  graduated  as  When,  in  1867,  he  resigned  this  position  from  ill 

doctor  from  tbe  University  of  Halle,  and  taught  for  health,  Curwen  became  a  printer  and  publisher  in 

some  yean  in  the  colleges  of  Berlin,  where  he  became  order  to  produce  books  for  the  benefit  of  students  of 

Professor  Extraordinary  in  1844,  and  was  appointed  the  Glover  method,  which  was  called  **The  Tonic  Sol 

tutor  to  Prince  Frederick  William,  son  of  the  present  Fa"  system,  being  then  most  thoroughly  convinced 

.&nperor  of  Germany,  which  post  he  retained  until  that  it  was  the  best-known  system  for  instructing  the 

1850.     In  1856  he  succeeded  Hermann  as  professor  of  masses  of  the  people  in  choral  and  church  music. 

ardisdology  and  classical  philology  at  Gottinsen,  and  He  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Audersonian 

in  1868  became  professor  in  Berlin.     Since  that  date  University,   Glasgow,  reprinted   very  many  niusical 

he  has  resided  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  has  been  compositions  in  the  peculiar  notation  employed  in  the 

elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     In  "Tonic  Sol  Fa"  method,  and  published  original  works 

1875  he  was  sent  to  Greece  by  the  German  govern-  also  in  these  characters ;   he  put  forth  treatises  on 

ment,    where   he    concluded   the  convention  which  Musical  Staiioi,  Ilnrtnoay  and  jfiaticnl  Composition,  in 

aecored  to  Germany  the  sole  riglit  to  make  archaio-  which  were  elaborated  and  developed  the  ideas  of  the 

logical  excavations 'at  01)^pia.    These  have  been  con-  *' Tonic  Sol  Fa"   system,   and  issued  a  bi-monthly 

ducted  under  his  supervision.  paper.   The  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Reporter,  which  was  the 

The  works  of  Prof  Curtius  all  relate  to  Greek  an-  chief  organ  of  the  movement.     In  1853  he  formed  a 

tigaity.    The  most  important  of  these  are  The  Peh-  ** Tonic  Sol  Fa"   association,   and   subsequently  in- 

pofimeswt^  which  includes  a  description  of  Greece,  its  stituted  examinations  in  music  to  honor  successftil 

norths,  its  historv,  and  its  monuments  •  De  Fortubm  students.     lie  died  May  26,  1880,  at  Heaton  Mersey, 

Athencarum  (Halle,  1842)  ;  Anecdota  Delphica  (Berlin,  near  Manchester. 

1843);   Inscriptiones  Attica:  Duodecim  (1843);    Znr  The  chief  distinguishing  peculiarity  of   Curwen's 

OmaMUe  des  Wegbaus  bei  den  Griechen  (1855) ;  Die  system  of  teaching  consists  in  imparting  to  the  pupil, 

lonier  vor  der  lonischen  Wanderuag  (1855);  Ephesos  at  the  very  first  lesson,  some  knowledge  of  the  si^nifi- 

(1874) ;  AUerthum  luid  Geqenwartgesanim  (1875) ;  Die  cation  of  artistic  materials.     Instead,  therefore,  ot  the 

Au8ffrabungen  zu   Olympia  (1870-7),  in  coiy unction  dry  and  mechanical  method,  by  which  the  students 

with  others ;    The  Acropoluf  of  Athens ;  TJie  Topof/-  were  taught  to  measure  intervals  by  counting  so  many 

rapA^  of  Asia  Mirutr;  The  Inscriptions  on   Grecian  notes  in  order  to  gain  a  sort  of  mathematical  safeguard 

l^nngt  and  Fountains;   and  a  History  of  Greece  or  guide,  an  artistic  initiation  took  place.     The  pupils 

(1857-^6),  his  best  known  work  in  this  country.  were  fascinated  with  the  poetic  nature  of  the  study, 

CtJRTIUS,  Georo,  a  German  philologist,  was  born  and  learned  to  identify  the  various  notes  by  the  knowl- 

itLiibedL,  April  16,  1820.     Having  studied  philology  edge  and  remembrance  of  their  inner  signification,  and 

at  Berlin  and  Bonn  Universities,   he  obtained  the  not  by  actual  measurements,  but  by  intelligent  percep- 

doctor*8  degree  in  1842,  and  began  to  teach  in  Dresden,  tion.                                                             (s.  a.  p.) 

In  1845  he  returned  to  Berlin,  but  in  184y  he  was  GUSHING,  Caleb,  LL.D.  (1800-1879),  an  Ameri- 

adled  to  Prague  as  professor  extraordinary,  and  two  can  jurist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Salisbury',  Mass., 

yean  lator  was  advanced  to  a  full  professorship.     In  Jan.  17,  18fX).     He  ^'raduated  at  Harvard  College  in 

1854  he  removed  to  Kiel  to  take  a  similar  position,  1817,  and  began  the  study  of  law.     Being  made  tutor 

tad  in  1862  he  was  madep  professor  of  classical  phi-  of  mat  hematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  his  college  in 

loloffy  in  the  Universitjr  of  Leipsic,  which  position  he  1819,  he  held  the  position  for  two  years.     He  was  ad- 

ttfll  nolda,    Prof.  Curtius  has  strenuouslv  endeavored  mitted  to  the  bar  m  1822,  and  commenced  practice  in 

to   preserve   the   union  between  the  old  philology.  Newbur>'port.     Several  popular  addresses  had  already 

fimiraed  on  the  dassics,    ~  ^  '^ '   /•-  yri     .       ,  -    ,     ,  n  ._  _    1 1. i. 

on  comparative  linguisti 

explained  and  illustrated  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  daught( 

ffoagea  with  the  aid  of  comparative  j^rammar.   Among  cal  career  began  when,  in  1825,  he  was  elected  to  the 

bia   works    are    Sprachvergleichetioen    Beitrduc   zur  Massachusetts  legislature.     In  the  following  year  he 

ffrieeAtfcAen  und   Latinischen    Grammatik    (184('.);  entered  the  State  senate,  but  was  afterwards  defeated 


(2d ,,  .  , .     . 

fonchung  (1885)  ;  and  School.  Grammar  of  the  Greek  try,  its  People,  Jlistory,  and  Monuments  (1833).     Thia 

iMngnage  (1852).     He  died  August  J  2,  1 885.  work  showed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Spanish 

CURWBN,  John  (1816-1880),  an  English  teacher  literature,  and  he  ever  after  retained  a  warm  re^ 

of  chonu  flinging,  was  bom  at  Heckmondwike,  York-  for  that  nation.     In  the  same  year  appeared  his  His- 

ihiie,  Nov.  14, 1816.    He  belonged  to  an  old  Cumber-  torical  and  Folitical  Review  af  the  Late  Revolution  m 
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France,    His  wife  also  published  two  volumes  of  i>^  I860,  after   Major' Anderson   i^moved   the    United 

iera  descriptive  of  Public  Monuments^  Scenery^  and  States  troops  at  Charleston  firom  the  defenceksB  Fort 

Manners  m  France  and  Spain  (1832).    After  serving  Moultrie  to  the  strong  though  unfinished  Fort  Sumter, 

in  the  Massachusette  legislature  for  two  years  mcM^,  the  rage  of  the  Secessionists  knew  no  bounds.     Mr. 

Mr.  Gushing  waa  elected  to  Conp-ess  in  1835,  and  re-  Gushing  was  sent  as  a  confidential  agent  of  Prea  Bu- 

elected  tiU  1843.    In  this  period  ne  also  made  frequent  chanan  to  Charleston  to  induce  them  at  least  to  defer 

contributions  to  the  North  American  Remew  on  histor-  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  till  after  the  close  of  Bu- 

ical,  legal,  and  social  subject&    His  public  addresses  chanan*s  administration.    But  the  embassy  was  use- 


.  ^  .     e, c — ^ , response.     ^ ^ 

Jefiersonian  I^epublican  party,  but  had  now  become  a  close  of  the  Givil  War  he  confined  his  attention  to  his 
Whig,  supporting  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  Presi-  professional  duties,  being  often  emuloycd  by  the  de- 
dency,  and  afterwards  wnting  a  campaign  biography  partments  at  Washington,  and  in  July,  1866,  he  was 
of  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  in  )S40.  He  was  one  of  the  appointed  with  two  other  jurists  to  revise  and  codify 
few  Northern  Whies  who  on  Tyler's  accession  to  the  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  work  occupied 
Presidency  followed  him  in  his  separation  from  that  years,  and  during  the  prosecution  of  it  he  was  also  fre- 
party.  Gushing  was  thrice  nominated  by  Tyler  as  Soo-  quently  consulted  by  tne  Gbvemment  on  international 
retary  of  the  Treasur>%  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  questions.  He  assisted  in  the  negotiations  for  the  an- 
In  July,  1843,  he  was  sent  to  Ghma  as  United  States  nexation  of  San  Domingo  under  Fres.  Grant's  admin- 
commissioner,  and  though  the  frigate  in  which  he  istration,  but  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
sailed  was  burnt  off  Gibraltar,  the  (SBcial  papers  were  In  1868  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
saved.  Without  waiting  for  instructions,  he  proceeded  on  a  special  diplomatic  errand.  In  1870  he  was  largely 
to  his  destination  bjr  way  of  Egypt  and  India.  He  was  concerned  in  preparing  the  protocol  of  the  Tieaty  of 
the  first  representative  of  Western  civilization  thatne-  Washingtoih  wid  afterwards  in  the  statement  of  the 
gotiated  with  the  emperor  of  China  on  equal  terms,  caso  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before  the  tribunal 
The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  coun-  of  arbitration  at  Geneva.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
try  was  signed  July  3,  1844,  and  finally  ratified  Dec.  counsel  before  the  tribunal,  and  aft^rwardspublished 
31,  1845.  Mr.  Gushing  returned  to  Washington  by  an  interesting  sketeh  of  its  proceedings  in  7%^  TVeaty 
way  of  Mexico,  having  journeyed  round  the  world  in  o/"  Waskin//ton  (1873).  On  the  death  of  Chief- Justice 
less  than  a  year.  This  country  was  just  about  to  plunge  Chase,  in  1873,  Pres.  Grant  nominated  Mr.  Gushing  to 
into  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  1846  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancnr,  but  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  where  he  was  a  promi-  Senate  to  confirm  him  the  nomination  was  afterwards 
nent  advocate  of  the  war  in  tJie  face  of  a  stormy  oppo-  withdrawn.  He  was,  however,  nominated  and  con- 
sition  from  the  people  of  that  State.  When  the  jegis-  firmed  as  minister  to  Spain  in  December  of  that  year, 
lature  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to  equip  a  regiment  and  was  successful  in  allaying  th^  troubles  that  haa 
of  volunteers,  he  aavanced  the  requisite  amount  him-  arisen  from  the  Cuban  insurrection.  He  returned  to 
self.  He  was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment,  the  United  States  in  April,  1877,  and  died  at  New- 
and  went  with  it  to  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1847,  join-  buryport,  Jan.  2,  1879.  Always  ambitious  and  uni- 
in^  the  army  of  Gren.  Taylor.  He  was  appointed  versally  acknowledged  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability,  he 
brigadier-general  April  14,  1847,  and  took  part  in  the  was,  however,  unable  to  inspire  thorough  confidence  in 
battle  of  Buena  Vista.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  the  parties  with  which  he  acted,  and  hence  was  gener- 
to  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  served  till  the  close  of  eraljy  regarded  as  too  much  a  seeker  of  public  position, 
the  war.  While  in  Mexico  he  had  been  nominated  by  GUSHING,  Luther  Stearns  (1803-1856),  a  Mas- 
the  Democrats  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  saxshusetts  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  June 
defeated.  In  1850  ne  was  elected  for  the  sixth  time  to  22,  1803.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Massachu- 
the  State  legislature,  and  opposed  the  coalition  by  setts  Assembly  in  1832,  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
which  Charles  Sumner  was  made  United  States  Sen-  pleas  in  1844,  and  in  1848  reporter  of  the  supreme  court 
ator.  Newburyport  having  been  incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  State.  He  published  eight  volumes  of  reports, 
in  1850,  Mr.  Gushing  was  elected  its  first  mayor,  and  His  Rvles  of  Proceedings  and  Debates  in  Deubera- 
re-elected  in  the  veer  following.  In  1852  he  was  ap-  tive  Assemblies^  well  known  as  Gushing* s  Manual,  is 
pointed  by  Gov.  Boutwell  an  associate  justice  of  the  the  standard  textrbook  on  the  subject  He  published 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  same  year  also  an  Int/vditction  to  the  Stuck/  of  Roman  Law,  1854, 
received  the  de^e  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  College,  and  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  AuembUes  in 
He  was  at  this  time  member  of  the  board  of  overseers  the  United  States^  1855.  He  was  also  editor  for  some 
of  the  college  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  years  of  The  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.  He  died  at 
and  Sciences.     In  1853,  Pres.  Pierce  appointed  him  Boston.  June  22,  1856. 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  GUSHING,  Thomas,  LL.D.  (1721^-1788),  a  Massa- 
of  Pierce's  administration  he  again  became  a  member  chusetts  statesman,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  served  till  1860.  24, 1725.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  Dromi- 
In  April  of  that  year  he  was  president  of  the  Demo-  nent  citizen.  The  son  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
cratic  national  convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  in  1744,  and  was  elected  in  1762  a  member  of  the  gen- 
extreme  Southern  delegates  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  eral  court,  and  in  1763  became  Speaker.  His  name 
platform  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  convention,  being  attached  to  the  public  documents,  he  was  re- 
Mr.  Gushing  went  with  them,  and  was  afterwards  pres-  garded  in  England  as  the  instigator  of  rebellion,  uid 
ident  of  the  convention  at  Baltimore  bv  which  John  G.  Dr.  Johnson  m  his  Taxation  no  Tjynranny  observed, 
Breckinridge  was  nominated  for  President  Upon  the  '^One  object  of  the  Americans  is  saia  to  be  to  adorn 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Southern  States  se-  the  brows  of  Mr.  Gushing  with  a  diadem.'*  In  1774 
oeded,  South  Carolina  leading  the  way.    In  Dec.,   he  became  a  member  of  the  provindal  oongress,  sod 
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•lEennurds  of  the  Gontinental  Congress.  He  was  made  should  appear  as  Bianca  in  Milman^s  tragedy  of  Fazic 
oommiaBaiy-ffeneral  of  Massachusetts  in  1775,  became  before  the  ensrairement  with  Mr.  Forrest  should  corn- 
judge  of  proDate  in  1777,  and  two  years  later  lieutenant-  mence.  Her  first  ap))earane€  took  place  Feb.  14, 1845. 
ROTemor  of  the  State,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  Thouch  totally  unknown,  she  secured  in  this  part  « 
oiii  death,  Feb.  ^  1788.  magnificent  triumph,  and  for  eighty-eight  successive 

CnSHlNG-,  William  B.  (1842-1874),  an  Ameri-  nights  she  appcarerl  before  the  most  highly  culti- 
Gan  naval  officer,  was  bom  in  Wisconsin,  Nov.  24, 1842.  valed  audiences  of  England  in  a  great  variety  of  cha- 
Having  studied  for  a  time  in  the  Naval  Academy  racters.  She  sent  for  her  sister  Susan,  and  togethei 
(1857-58)  he  entered  the  naval  service  in  1861  as  a  they  spent  four  years  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Yolnnteer  officer,  and  on  the  first  day  of  his  service  That  ner  sister  mi^ht  play  leading  parts.  Char 
oaptnred  a  schooner,  the  first  prize  taken  by  the  navy  lotte  assumed  the  chief  male  parts,  especially  phiy- 
doring  tlie  civil  war.  In  November,  1862,  he  distin-  ing  Romeo  to  her  Juliet  In  March,  1848,  Susan 
gnished  himself  in  leading  a  bold  attack  on  the  town  was  married  to  Dr.  James  S.  Muspratt  of  Liverpool, 
of  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  On  Oct  27,  1864,  he  blew  up  and  Charlotte  returned  to  the  United  States  m  1849. 
the  iron-dad  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  Her  first  appearance  ailer  her  return  was  in  her  mem- 
dnlring  his  own  torpcdo-boat,  and  barely  escaping  with  orable  personation  of  Meg  Merrilies  in  the  play  of 
his  life^afler  a  night  and  day  of  most  perilous  adven-  Guy  Amnnering.  Besides  the  characters  already  men- 
tore.  J^roughout  the  war,  and  ailer  its  close,  his  tioned,  she  achieved  success  as  Queen  Catharine,  Bosa- 
kavery,  ability,  and  coolness  of  judgment  were  very  Hnd,  Beatrice,  Mrs,  Haller,  Juha  in  the  Hunchback^ 
eonepiouous.  Ue  died  of  bndn  fever  at  Washington,  Nancy  Sykes,  and  Lady  Teazle.  She  visited  England 
Dl  C.,  Bee.  17.  1874.  again  in  1852.  and  continued  acting  there  till  1857. 

CUSHMAN,  Chaklottb  Satoders  (1816-1876),  She  then  made  a  farewell  tour  in  the  United  States, 
a  distingoiflhed  American  actress,  was  bom  at  Boston,  and  went  to  reside  in  Rome  with  her  friend  Miss 
Jnly  23, 1816.  She  was  descended  from  Robert  Cush-  Emma  Stebbins,  the  American  sculptor.  She  was, 
man,  one  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony.  On  however,  induced  to  resume  the  practice  of  her  profes- 
aoooont  of  her  fhther's  failure  in  business,  she  was  sion  occasionally,  and  during  the  American  civil  wai 
obliged  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  assist  in  supporting  acted  several  times  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sanitary 
the  fiumily.  She  sang  in  a  church  choir,  and  through  Commission.  The  proceeds  of  these  performances 
the  finvor  of  a  fnend  studied  music  in  a  piano-factory,  exceeded  $8000.  While  still  residing  at  Rome  in  the 
thoogh  she  soon  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  instruc-  spring  of  1809,  she  began  to  be  afflicted  with  a  tumor, 
tkm  of  the  time.  Having  a  fine  contralto  voice,  she  was  and,  though  she  twice  submitted  to  severe  operations, 
cdled  to  sing  in  a  concert  with  Mrs.  ^yood,  an  English  it  was  found  incurable.  She  then  returned  to  America, 
iqieratic  singer.  By  this  lady's  advice  she  began  to  and  in  1871  resumed  her  professional  career,  appearing 
practise  for  the  opera,  and  apjicared  with  her  in  tire  both  as  a  reader  and  as  an  actor.  In  1874  and  1875 
mtrriamof  Fiqaro  in  Boston  in  1835.  Miss  Cushman  she  visited  all  the  principal  American  cities  in  a  fare- 
was  then  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  J.  G.  Maedei,  who  well  tour,  and  was  honored  with  special  demonstrations 
foratimecarefullytrained  her,  but  afterwards  forced  her  by  the  most  cultivated  citizens.  Her  last  appearance 
to  sing  soprano  parts,  until  at  New  Orleans  her  voice  was  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Boston,  May  15, 1875.  She 
compfetely  failed  her.  But  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  manager  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  18,  1S76.  Miss  Cusnman's  emi- 
who  had  engaged  her,  having  ol>sorved  her  dramatic  nont  success  in  her  profession  was  due  not  less  to  her 
power,  urigeu  her  to  become  an  actress,  and  she  made  conscientious  labor,  her  unconquerable  will,  than  to  her 
her  d^but  m  his  theatre  as  Ladv  Maclxjth.  When  she  intellectual  ability.  The  unique  character  of  Meg  Mer- 
letumed  North  she  made  a  threo-vears'  engagement  riliea.  first  assigned  to  her  by  accident  in  1 840,  was  con- 
with  Mr.  Hamblin  of  the  Bower>'  Theatre,  New  York,  stantly  improved  till  it  became  a  gem  of  dramatic  art 
hot  WS8  delayed  in  commencing  on  account  of  a  rlieu-  The  remarks  of  the  T\nip$  on  her  first  appearance  in 
matic  fever.  She  had  acted  only  one  week  when  Jjondon  remained  true  to  the  last :  *' The  great  charac- 
the  theatre,  with  her  wardrobe,  for  which  she  had  teristics  of  Miss  Cushnian  arc  her  earnestness,  her  in- 
gone  deeply  in  debt,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  She  tensity,  her  quick  a])prchension  of  readings,  her  power 
reeumed  playing,  however,  at  Albany,  and  the  next  to  dart  from  emotion  to  emotion  with  the  greatest 
■eaaon  beoune  a  stock-actress  in  the  Park  Theatre,  rapidity."  Yet  this  docs  not  express  the  quality  which 
New  York.  Her  sister  Susan  had  made  an  unfortunate  most  impressed  the  later  years  of  her  career — the 
marriage,  and  now  Charlotte  indu(.«d  her  to  ai)pear  on  majesty  of  her  own  character,  seen  and  felt  in  her 
the  stage.  When  the  manager  demurre^l  at  the  in-  personations.  Her  queenlv  nature  found  ample  room 
creased  expense,  tliey  went  to  Phila<lelphia,  but  were  for  its  proper  display  and  highest  manifestations  in 
aoon  recalled.  Miss  Cushman  next  Ix^amc  a  manager  Shakes{)eare*s  grand  characters,  the  pathetic  Queen 
in  Philadelphia,  and  when  Mr.  Macready  came  to  the  Katherine,  the  terrible  Lady  Macbeth.  Another  qual- 
United  States  in  1843  she  gave  him  such  coi^ial,  intel-  ity  was  but  little  kno>ni  till  she  appeared  as  a  profee- 
ligent  support  in  leading  tragic  parts,  that  he  persuaded  sional  readier — her  exquisite  sense  oi  humor,  and  this, 
her  to  join  him  in  his  tour.  Having  saved  some  money,  as  is  seen  in  the  reconl  of  her  life,  was  revealed  when 
bIm  resolved  to  go  to  England  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ma-  she  was  engaged  in  a  constant  stni^gle  with  an  incura- 
cready  requested  her  to  come  to  Paris,  where  be  was  ble  malady.  Her  whole  life  was  full  of  generous  en- 
playing,  but  as  he  offered  her  only  sci'ond  parts,  she  thusiasm  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  splendid  tributes 
rerased  unless  allowed  to  appear  at  least  once  as  Lady  that  were  presented  to  her  on  her  retirement  from  the 
Macbeth.  She  journeyed  throuirh  Scottrh  and  p]nglish  stage  were  a  testimonial  to  the  nobility  of  her  private 
towns  to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  carcfnlly  observ-  character  not  less  than  to  her  professional  aehievo- 
ing  the  style  of  acting  as  she  went.  A  Jjondon  mana-  ments.  Her  friend.  Miss  Emma  Stebbins,  has  edited 
nr  met  £dwin  Forrest  in  Paris  the  day  after  Miss  Chnrhtte  Cushman^  her  Letters  mid  Memories  of  her 
Cnahman  had  left,  and  engaged  him  to  ai)pear  in  Life,  Boston,  1 878,  and  a  brief  biography  by  C.  K 
London  with  her  as  support.  Returning  to  London,  Clement  appeared  in  1882. 
\»  seennd  her  consent  only  on  condition  that  she       CUSTER,  George  Armstrong  (1839-1876)j  an 
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Imerican  general,  was  bom  at  New  Ruinley,  Ohio,  branch  road.  It  has  a  court-houfie,  a  hotel,  2  weekly 
Oec.  5,  1839.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861,  newspapers,  5  churdies,  2  schoola,  and  a  male  and 
and  at  once  entered  active  service,  taking  part  in  the  female  college.  PopulaUon,  2326. 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  When  Manassas  was  evacuated  by  CUTHBERTSON,  John,  the  foonder  of  the  Cov- 
the  Confederate  troops  in  March,  1862,  he  made  his  first  enanter  Church  in  America,  was  bom  April  3,  1718, 
cavalry  charge.  At  Vorktown  he  acted  as  assistant  en-  in  Scotland,  and  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  John 
gineer  in  constructing:  earthworks,  and  when  the  enemy  McMillan.  He  was  ordained  m  1747,  and  soon  after- 
retreated  he  went  witn  Gen.  Hancock  in  nursuit.  He  was  ward  went  to  Ireland  and  preached  to  the  little  socie- 
the  first  to  cross  the  Chickahominy,  ana  was  made  ca^  ties  of  Old  Dissenters  or  Covenanters,  who  had  taken 
tain  and  aide  to  Gen.  McClellan,  and  continued  on  his  refuge  there  during  the  Scottish  persecutions,  and 
staff  as  long  as  he  was  in  command.  In  1863,  Custer  were  scattered  throughout  tJie  northern  counties  of  the 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  be-  island.  In  the  summer  of  1751  he  came  to  America 
came  aide  to  Gen.  A.  Pleasonton,  who  commanded  a  to  minister  to  the  Covenanters,  who  had  sought  liberty 
brigade  of  cavalry.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  dash-  of  worship  and  better  world^  prospects  in  the  new 
ing  cavalry  leader,  and  was  made  brigadier-general.  At  world.  He  found  not  less  than  five  hundred  of  this 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  routed  Hampton's  Black  faith  scattered  through  the  country  bordering  upon 
Horse  cavalry.  In  1864  he  was  with  Grant  in  the  Wil-  the  Susquehanna  River  and  in  the  Cumberland  Yal- 
demess,  and  later  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  ley.  He  visited  these  people,  and  during  the  first 
Valley,  distinguishing  himself  especially  at  Winchester  month  preached  at  eleven  different  stations.  He  held 
and  Cedar  Creek.  In  Februarv,  1865.  he  led  the  an  annual  communion  in  some  central  place,  to  which 
column  in  the  raid  under  Sheridan,  ana  commanded  great  numbers  came.  He  went  over  this  circuit  at 
a  cavalry  division  in  thepursuit  of  Lee  after  the  evac-  least  once  a  year  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
nation  of  Richmond.  Throughout  the  war  he  never  Dobbin  and  Lind  in  December,  1773,  after  which  he 
lost  a  gun  or  a  flag,  and  captured  more  guns,  fla^,  and  confined  his  labors  to  parts  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and 
prisoners  than  any  other  officer  not  commanding  an  York  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  although  he  was  prob- 
army.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  lieutenant-  ably  never  installed  anywhere,  for  he  sustained  a  pa- 
colonel  with  brevet  rank  as  mayor-general,  and  was  temal  rather  than  a  pastoral  relation  to  all  the 
assigned  to  the  Seventh  U.  S.  cavalry.  In  1867  he  conjugations  which  he  served.  He  went  into  '*  the 
served  on  Gen.  Hancock's  expedition  against  the  Union  of  1782,*'  which  formed  the  Associate  Re- 
Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  but  was  tried  Iw  court-martial  formed  Church,  and  died  Maidi  10,  1791.  He  kept 
and  suspended  for  a  year  on  charges  of  cruelty  to  his  an  accurate  diary,  which  is  still  in  existence,  which 
men  ana  leaving  his  command  without  permission.  In  shows  that  he  preached  on  2452  days,  baptized  1806 
Sept.,  1868,  at. the  special  request  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  children,  married  204  couples,  and  rode  on  horseback 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  took  part  in  the  winter  over  70,000  miles.  (j.  b.  s.) 
campaign  against  the  Cheyennes,  surprising  and  cap-  CUTLER.  Manasseh,  LL.D.  (1742-1823),  an 
turing  a  large  Indian  village  on  the  Washita.  Two  American  Congregationalist  minister,  was  bom  at 
years  were  then  spent  in  comparative  quiet  on  the  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  3,  1742.  He  graduated  at 
Plains,  and  two  at  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  his  military  Yale  College  in  1765,  and  after  spending  some  lime  in 
duties  being  varied  with  travelling  and  writing  a  series  the  whaling  business  opened  a  store  at  Edgartown,  on 
of  magazine  articles  called  My  Life  on  the  Plains,  In  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1<S73,  when  his  regiment  was  ordexed  to  Dakota,  he  1767,  and  then  removed  to  Dedham,  where  he  studied 
served  in  the  Yellowstone  expedition^nd  in  the  follow-  theology,  and  in  1770  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  was 
iuir  year  was  sent  to  explore  the  Black  Hills.  The  reports  ordained  Sept  11,  1771,  as  pastor  of  Hamlet  parish^ 
he  brought  back  of  the  fertility  and  mineral  wealtli  of  which  afterwards  was  incorporated  as  Hamilton.  He 
that  region  greatly  stimulated  white  immigration,  and  entered  heartily  into  the  movements  which  led  Juo  the 
the  encroachments  on  the  Indian  reservation  led  to  Revolution,  and  being  made  chaplain  of  a  regiment  in 
trouble  with  the  hostile  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull.  In  September,  1776,  saw  some  service.  Yet  as  he  re- 
1876,  Gen.  Sheridan  ordered  an  expedition  in  three  mained  chiefly  in  his  parish  he  studied  medicine  for 


encampment  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  divided  hi.s  on  astronomy  and  botany  to  its  Memoin  for  1785. 
regiment  into  three  bodies,  and  pushed  on  with  five  His  botanical  paper  was  the  first  scientific  treatise  on  the 
companies.  Major  Reno,  with  a  detachment,  crossed  plants  of  New  England.  In  1784  he,  with  six  others, 
the  river  some  miles  above,  and  when  he  was  driven  ascended  the  White  Mountains,  and  they  are  said  to 
back  the  Indians  concentrated  on  the  main  body  in  tlie  have  been  the  first  white  men  to.reaoh  the  sommit 
opposite  direction.  Gen.  Custer  and  all  his  men  were  ^^  1^86  jeveral  officers  of  the  Revolutionaxy  army  re- 
killed  on  June  25,  1876.  His  body  was  afterward.**  siding  in  Massachusetts  formed  the  Ohio  Comi>any  to 
found,  not  scalped.  A  serious  dispute  has  arisen  as  tn  purchase  public  lands  with  the  government  oertifioiteB 
the  responsibility  for  this  massacre,  some  asserting  that  with  which  they  had  been  paid.  Dr.  Cutler  was  a  di- 
he  was  not  properly  supported  or  obeyed,  while  others  rector  of  the  company,  ana  in  the  following  year  wwit 
lav  the  blame  on  Custer  himself  The  Comphte  Lif*  to  New  York,  where  Conmss  was  in  seBsion,  to  effect 
of  Gen,  G,  A.  Custer,  by  Capt.  Frederick  Whittaker.  the  purchase.  He  found  that  an  ordUnanoe  had  already 
was  published  in  New  York,  1876.  In  1879  a  statue  been  proposed  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
of  Gen.  Custer  was  erected  at  West  Point  northwest -of  the  Ohio,  and  had  reached  a  third 
CUTHBERT^  a  town  of  Georgia,  county-seat  of  reading.  By  judidous  management  he  aecnred  the 
Randolph  co.,  is  18  miles  E.  of  the  Chattahoochee  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  new  oommittee,  the  ma- 
River,  and  119  miles  S.  W.  of  Macon,  on  the  -South-  jority  of  which  were  Southern  men,  OoL  Canington, 
western  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fort  Gaines  of  Virginia,  being  chairman;    On  July  11. 1787,  this 
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shoemakers 
with  some 


eommitlee  reported  a  new  ordinance,  which  is  now  nut-breakers  for  the  table,  artists'   and  sL 

known  as  the  **  Ordinance  of  1787/'  and  the  main    knives,  are  also  included  in  cutlery,  together 

featoreB  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  smaller  cutting  tools.    Scissors  and  shears,  on  die  other 

HaaBBchnsetts  adopted  in  1780.    These  were  evidently  hand,  arc  sometimes  included  with  other  cutting  tools 

BoggeBted  by  Dr.  Cntler,  and  had  been  insisted  upon  under  the  more  general  name  of  ** hardware."    Spoons 

BB  a  condition  of  his  purchase  of  public  lands  on  the  and  steels  are  of^en  sold  as  table  cutlery,  but  these,  with 

Ohio.    The  anti-slavery  article  was  added  on  July  \2,  metal- ware  of  all  kinds,  knife-rests,  napkin-rings,  urns, 

by  Nathan  Dane,  the  member  for  the  Essex  district  oi  ])itchers,  etc. ,  are  more  properly  included  under  the 

BtaBBachnBettB,  in  which  Dr.  Cutler  resided.     It  seems  general  name  of  *'  table-ware. 

to  have  been  already  approved  by  the  committee,  but  The  cutler  s  iirt.  is  practically  a  refinement  of  the  black- 
to  have  been  held  back  lest  its  insertion  might  endanger  smith's  or  forprefs  art.  It  is  based  on  forging  and 
the  pasBage  of  the  act  In  the  plan  of  government  shaping  upon  the  anvil,  but  adds  to  this  art  the  arts  of 
proposed  Ey  Jefferson,  and  adopted  in  1784,  a  similar  the  turner  and  the  electro-plater.  Whiie  i":  is  still  car- 
article  had  been  lost ;  but  as  no  settlement  had  been  ried  on  as  a  handicrail,  it  is  m  this  country  almost  wholly 
made  under  that  plan,  and  anti-slavery  ideas  were  then  a  manufacture.  The  raw  materials  used  in  cutlery  in- 
fitvored  by  many  oouthem  men,  Congr&ss  passed  the  elude  steel  for  the  cutting  portion,  or  the  blade,  and 
ordinanoe  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  States  repre-  steel,  iron,  brass,  wood,  ivorj',  horn,  rubber,  bone,  shell, 
Bented,  July  13.  1787.  Two  weeks  later  the  bill  au-  and  celluloid  for  the  handles.  Silver,  nickel,  and  a 
tliorixinff  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  was  passed,  number  of  alloys  are  also  used  in  ornamenting  and  fin- 
Dr.  Outier  had  secured  tne  insertion  of  a  proviso  by  ishing  the  handles  of  cutlery.  The  art  of  making  table 
whic^  one  section  of  eveiy  township  should  be  reserved  cutlery  may  be  divided  into  three  steps  or  stages :  forg- 
fer  the  support  of  an  educated  ministry,  and  two  ing,  or  the  heating  and  rouch-shaping  upon  the  anvil ; 
townships  tor  tJie  establishment  of  a  university,  in  ad-  tempering,  to  obtain  hardness  in  the  stee  ;  grindini?,  to 
didon  to  the  proviso  of  the  general  land  law  of  1785  get  the  final  shape  and  edge  or  point,  and  the  finishing, 
that  one  section  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  polishing,  putting  on  the  handles,  and  ornamenting  the 
common  schools.  Dr.  Cutler's  purchase  amounted  to  blade.  AH  of  this  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  done 
1,500,000  acres  for  the  Ohio  Companj;,  and  4,000,000  by  hand,  but  it  is  a  laborious,  expensive,  and  dan^er- 
Bcres  on  account  of  other  companies  which  were  formed  ous  operation,  and  is  very  proi>erly  being  superseded 
in  imitation  of  it.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts  the  by  manufacturing,  which  benefits  both  the  workman 
expedition  to  the  Ohio  was  fitted  out  ami  stArtcd  in  and  the  buyer,  giving  the  latter  better  goods  for  his 
December  with  a  large  wagon  covered  with  black  can-  money,  and  saving  the  former  from  much  heavy  and 
TBS,  on  which  appeared  in  white  letters,  *'Ohio,  for  dangerous  toil. 

Manetta  on  the  Muskingum. '  *     Forty-five  men  went  In  American  practice  all  the  work  is  done  in  one  build- 

with  it  under  engagement  to  settle  and  defend  the  ing  and  at  the  same  time,  the  division  of  labor  being 

cmiutry  for  three  years ;  when  they  reached  their  des-  exceedingly  minute.     In  the  manufacture  of  knives  and 

tination  their  number  had  been  increased  to  00.    Under  forks  the  steel  is  rwcivcd  in  the  shape  of  rods  and  bars. 

the  command  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  they  founded  This  is  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  different  knives  or 

Marietta,  April  7,  1788.     Dr.  Cutler  set  out  in  the  forks,  and  is  sent  to  the  forge.     The  forge-fires  are 

Bommer,  ana  traveDing  in  a  sulky  reached  the  Ohio,  a  ranged  in  rows  and  convenient  to  the  steam-hammers 

distance  of  750  miles,  in  29  days.     Alter  examining  and  rolls,  all  the  fires  l)eing  urged  by  a  blast  brought  in 

the  neighborhood  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  pipes,  thus  relieving  the  workman  of  all  labor  at  the 

thong[h  ir  1795  offered  by  Washington  a  commission  bellows.    Having  brought  a  length  of  steel  to  the  proper 

as  ^adge  of  the  supreme  court  or  tlie  Ohio  Territory  heat  in  the  fire,  the  workman  places  it  under  the  ham- 

deoliii^  the  appomtment     He  was  subsaiuentlv  a  mer  or  in  the  rolls,  where  it  is  quickly  brought  down  to 

member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  re<iuired  .shape.     Each  hammer  or  roll  is  di^signed 

1800  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  served  two  to  prouuce  a  certain  form  of  blank  from  which  one  or 

terms.     Then  declining  a  re-election  he  devoted  him-  more  blades  are  to  l)e  formed.     For  instance,  if  the 

sdf  to  his  pastoral  duties.     He  died  at  Hamilton,  blades  of  a  table-knife  are  to  be  made,  the  blank  may 

Mass.,  July  28,   1823.     Three  of  his  sons  went  to  be  thin  at  the  edges  on  two  sides  and  taper  regularly 

Ohio  and  were  prominent  in  its  settlement.    His  eldest  towards  cacli  end.     Out  of  such  a  blank  four  blades 

son,  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler,  was  a  iiiember  of  the  may  be  cut,  the  longer  axis  forming  the  backs  of  the 

convention  which  filmed  the  first  Con.'ititution  of  Ohio,  blailes  and  the  shorter  axis  the  ends  next  the  handles. 

and  effectoally  resisted  the  scheme  of  annulling  the  Knives  having  steel  handles  maybe  forged  under  the 

Bnti-fllaveiy  provision  of  the    ordinance.      He    also  hammer  to  lonn  the  blade,  and  more  roughly  shaped 

drafted  the  judicial  system  of  the  State,  and  at^er-  to  make  the  handle.     All  this  labor  is  subdivided  as  far 

wards    the   common  school  system.      Another  son,  as  possible,  one  man  iKjating  and  shaping  one  kind  of 

Jervis  Cutler,  was  the  first  emigrant  that  landed  at  blank  onlv.     After  the  rough-shaping  comes  the  drop- 

Harietta,  and  was  the  author  of  a  Topom-aphical  De-  forging,  tne  forging  into  shape  under  the  sudden  blows  of 

KT^ptkm  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Jndiann  Tern  f on/,  and  a  drop-hammer.    This  brings  the  blank  to  its  shape  as  a 

IxnMdna^  comprmng  the  Ohio  aiid  tJie  Mississippi  knife  or  knife-blade  or  fork— if  a  fork,  the  tines  being  as 

Bwen  Q812).  yet  uncut.    These  forgings  have  the  shape  of  the  future 

CUTLERi.    Cutlery,  in  the  United  States,  appears  knife  or  fork,  but  with  ^*  win^re"  or  *'tins  *'  rough  or 

SeeVoLVL   to  be  divided  into  two  classes— table  cutlerv  ragged  bits  of  metal,  still  clinging  to  the  edges.    These 

p.  646  Am.   and  pocket  cutlery.     Tlie  term  includes  all  wings  are  removed  by  the  next  process  in  the  die-press- 

^J^Ia?  kinds  of  table,  hunting,  butchers',  and  cooks'  ing  department.     The  presses  are  fitted  with  hardened 

Min.ea.>.     ^|ygg^  forks,  razors,  pocket-knives,  scissors,  gteel  dies,  and  cut  or  press  the  knife  cold  at  a  single 

Bod  sheais.   Surgical,  dissecting,  and  dental  instruments  blow,  leaving  it  almost  completely  finished  as  far  as  shape 

Bie  Bometimes  r^^raed  as  cutlery,  but  they  more  prop-  is  concerned.     In  shaping  forks  the  curve  given  to  the 

fAfmak»  a  dasspy  themselves.    Nut-picks,  steels,  and  tines  is  oUained  -in  a  drop-press  and  with  a  die  having 
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a  much  greater  curve  than  that  required.    The  elas-  handles  are  put  in  the  blade  reoeiveB  a  seoond  ^rindlni 

ticity  of  the  steel  causes  it  to  return  in  part  to  its  original  by  hand  to  give  it  a  cutting  edge.    The  fiiuflhing  ana 

8hai)e.  but  the  blow  being  excessive  tne  return  is  only  polishing  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  handle  and  the  fixing 

partial,  and  in  this  way  the  right  curve  is  obtained  with-  of  ornaments,  if  they  are  used,  and  Uie  final  setting  of 

out  heating  the  blank.  the  edge,  complete  the  work.    Machinery  is  us^  in 

The  tempering  of  the  steel  is  and  must  be  performed  every  stage,  from  the  stamping  of  the  blank  to  the  final 
by  hand.  Twenty  or  thirtv  blades  are  heated  at  once  polishing,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
and  plunged  into  a  bath  oi  cotton-seed  oil,  the  oil  be-  While  the  general  shapes  of  the  blades  of  pocket 
insr  kept  cool  by  a  water-jacketed  kettle.  Knife-grind-  cutlery  remain  unchanged  from  year  to  year,  the  diape 
ing  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  laborious  and  dan-  and  ornamentation  of  tne  handles  firequentlv  change  to 
gerous  tnuk.  Each  knife  and  fork  must  be  pressed  meet  the  demands  of  a  supposed  taste  or  &snion.  r^ew 
against  a  grindstone  revolving  at  very  high  speea.  The  styles  are  introduced  almost  eveiy  season^  and  there  is 
operation  necessitates  a  stoopmg  posture  over  the  stone  a  steady  improvement  in  the  artistic  quahty  of  the  best 
and  the  free  use  of  water.  There  is  also  great  danger  cutlery.  The  designs  are  less  convention^,  and  it  has 
firom  the  bursting  of  the  stones.  Fortunately,  this  work  been  found  that  the  better  the  design  the  better  the 
can  now  be  done  by  machinery.  Much  larger  stones  price  and  the  more  active  the  demand.  (c.  b.  ) 
are  used,  and  they  are  driven  at  a  safer  and  slower  speed.  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  an  incorporated  village  of 
The  blades  are  placed  in  a  brass  frame  and  put  in  the  Summit  co.,  Ohio,  is  on  the  CuysHoga  River,  32  miles 
machine  in  front  of  the  stone.  They  receive  a  rapid  side-  south  of  Cleveland,  on  the  develand  and  GolumboB 
ways  motion  combined  with  a  slower  vertical  motion.  Railroad.  It  has  a  town-hall,  3  hotels,  a  bank,  a 
and  are  steadily  pressed  against  the  face  of  the  stone,  weekly  newspaper,  4  churches,  and  .2  schools.  There 
One  machine  will  ^nd  six  or  more  knives  at  once,  and  are  also  2  foundries,  a  machine-shop,  paper-mills,  flour- 
do  the  work  of  thirty  men  in  a  day.  The  final  finish-  mills,  saw-mills,  rivet-works,  a  tannery,  potteries,  and 
ing  of  the  steel  parts  of  the  knife  or  fork  is  done  ui>on  other  industries.  The  river  is  here  enclosed  between 
emery-wheels  and  wheels  of  felt  and  cloth  covered  with  high  rocky  walls  and  frimishes  abundant  water-power, 
rouee.  This  work,  which  is  all  done  by  hand,  was  for^  It  was  settled  in  1810.  and  incorporated  in  1875.  Its 
merly  exceedin&:ly  unhealthful  hj  reason  of  the  dust  propert:^is  valued  at  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  free  of  debt 
from  the  wheels,  but  now  air-pipes  are  laid  to  each  Population,  2509. 

wheel,  with  a  hood  partly  covenng  the  wheel,  and  all  CUYLER,  Theodobx  Ledtabo,  D.  D..  an  Ameri- 

the  sparks  and  dust  are  drawn  by  exhaustrfans  into  the  can  Presbyterian  minister  and  author,  was  Dorn  at  Au- 

pipe  and  blown  into  a  large  settling-room.    The  dust  rora,  Cayiiga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1822.    His  father, 

contains  a  large  proportion  of  metals,  and  these  are  Benjamin  Ledyard  Cuvler,  was  a  lawyer  in  Aurora,  and 

easily  recovered  and  majr  be  used  again.  was  descended  from  Hendrick  Cuyler,  who  came  from 

Many  of  the  table-knives  and  forks  made  in  this  Holland  to  Albanyin  1667.    His  mother  was  of  Hu- 

country  are  forged  in  one  piece,  the  handle  beinc  of  ^enot  descent    He  graduated  at  Princeton  College 

steeL     As  the  whole  knife  or  fork  is  to  be  silver-  m  1841,  and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1846. 

plated,  this  gives  a  firm  and  solid  handle  free  from  For  three  years  he  was  the  stat^  supply  of  the  Pres- 

cracks  or  holes,  and  consequently  more  easily  kept  clean,  byterian  church  in  Burlington,  N.  J.    Li  1849  he  be- 

For  a  cheaper  class  of  table  cutlery  the  handles  are  of  came  the  first  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbvtcrian  church 

cast  iron,  and  may  be  japanned  or  nickel-plated.   Wood-  in  Trenton^  N.  J.    In  1853  he  was  called  to  the  charge 

en  handles  are  always  put  on  in  two  parts  and  secured  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  in  Market  Street,  New 

by  brass  rivets.    Horn,  ivory,  bone,  shell,  rubber,  and  York,  which  he  served  for  seven  years.    He  removed 

celluloid  handles  are  in  one  piece,  and  are  secured  to  to  Brooklyn  in  1860r,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 

the  blade  in  various  wavs.     Wooden  handles  are  some-  lar^e  and  influential  Lafayette  Avenue  Presb;srterian 

times  ornamented  with  bands  of  white  metal,  and  all  the  Church,  from  the  pastorate  of  which  he  retired  in  1890. 

finer  qualities  of  handles  are  carved  and  ornamented  His  doctorate  of  divinity  he  received  from  Princeton 

in  vanous  ways.     The  solid  steel  knives  and  forks  are  College.     Dr.   Cuyler  is  the  author  of  The  Cedar 

always  silver-plated,  and  make  the  most  generally  usefld  Christian  (1 859) ;  neart-Life,  Tlie  Empty  Crib  (1 868) ; 

of  all  cutlery.    All  the  table-knives  of  wnatever  qualitv  Thought- Hives  (1872) ;  Pointed  Papers  for  the  Chris- 

are  balanced,  so  that  the  blade  will  not  touch  the  clotn  tian  Life  (1880) ;  GoiTs  Light  on  Dark  Clouds  (1882) ; 

when  they  are  laid  upon  the  table.  Nile  to  Norway  (1881);    Wayside  Springs  (1884); 

The  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  is  essentially  the  Right  to  the  Point  (1884) ;  and  many  tracts  and  pub- 
same  as  that  of  table  cutlery.  The  blades  for  the  knives  lished  discourses.  He  has  contributed  over  2500 
are  cut  from  sheet  steel  in  powerful  presses.  The  blanks,  articles  to  leadfng  religious  journals,  which  have  had  a 
cut  to  shape,  are  then  put  through  drop- presses  to  cut  wide  circulation  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
the  nail-mark  and  to  straighten  the  blade.  They  are  many  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and 
then  shaped  by  forging  and  given  the  first  grinding,  other  languages.  They  are  characterised '  by  good 
which  is  done  on  large  stones  and  by  machinery.  Then  nature,  earnest  sympathy,  and  Christian  seal. 
follows  the  first  hand-grinding  to  shape  the  blade  to  a  CYNTHIANA,  a  town  of  Kentuoky^  the  oounty- 
cutting  edge.  seat  of  Harrison  oo.,  is  on  the  SouthLiGldng  River. 

The  partly  sharpened  blades  are  then  taken  to  the  and  on  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad,  66  miloB  S.  or 

handle  department  and  riveted  to  the  handles.    The  Cincinnati.    It  has  a  court-house,  2  national  bai^  3 

steel  and  brass  parts  of  the  handles  are  cut  from  sheet  hotels,  2  newspapers,  6  churches^  a  female  ooUege,  and 

metals,  and  are  ground  upon  emery-wheels  to  give  both  several  schools.    In  the  vicinity  is  A  iK^«d  raoe-<X)U]rse. 

the  final  shape  and  polish.    The  materials  for  pocket  The  county  is  largely  engagea  in  distilling  Bourbon 

cutlery  handles  are  chiefly  coccoloba  (a  species  of  red  whiskey,  and  the  town  is  theneadc[iiarteni  of  this  busi- 

wood)  and  cocoa-wood^  horn,  bone,  iron,  and  alloys,  ness.    It  has  also  2  carriage-fiftctones,  2  flour-mills,  and 

Imitation  of  stag-horn  is  made  by  dyeing  bone  and  cut-  a  barrel-factoiy.   It  was  settled  in  1793,  and  was  named 

ting  it  to  a  roughened  surface  upon  a  lathe.    Ailer  the  firom  Cynthia  and  Anna,  two  danghtera  of  William 
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Huriaon,  the  first  settler,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  iferijR  appear  to  the  casaal  observer  as  well  characterized, 

eomity.    IX  was  inoorporated  as  a  town  in  1802,  and  as  but  the  Dotanist  has  difficulty  in  expressing  the  differ- 

A  city  in  1860.    On  July  17,  1862,  the  Confederate  ences  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.    In  the  com- 

Gen.  John  H.  Morgan^  with  a  foroe  of  800  men^  at-  mon  pine  there  are  many  scales  to  form  a  cone,  but  in 

tiflked  a  Union  foroe  of  500  men,  chiefly  State  militia,  the  Oiipressmece  there  are  but  few — sometimes  not  more 

aod  after  a  fierce  fight  captured  the  town,  destroyed  a  than  four — and  these  are  arranged  in  opposite  pairs, 

lane  amount  of  government  stores  and  then  returned  instead  of  being  spirally  twisted.    The  ovules  are  two, 

toTenneflsee.  ^  Cm  June  11,  1864,  Gen.  Morgan,  with  erect,  and  not  adherent,  as  in  the  pine,  to  the  inner 

1200  men,anin  advanced  on  the  town,  then  occupied  face  of  the  scale.    The  leaves  are  decussately  opposite, 

hf  Oen.  HoDSon  with  some  Ohio  regiments.     The  and  the  branches  often  flattened  and  fan-like,  while  the 

Union  troops  were  captured  and  a  large  purt  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  are  scattered  spirallv  round  the 

town  bmnt,  bat  in  a  tew  dajrs  the  Confederates  were  branch,  and  often  have  the  leaves  in  bundles  from  the 

driren  out  and  routed  by  a  superior  force  under  Gen.  axils  or  primary  leaves.    There  are  some  other  charao- 

Bmfaridga.    After  the  war  the  town  recovered  its  pros-  ters  relied  on  by  the  critical  botanist  in  careful  examin- 

peri^.    llie  sorronnding  country  is  fertile  and  highly  ations. 

oohiyated..  Population,  2101.  Ciiprfssrneop  are  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere 

CY  PRES,  m  law  the  doctrine  by  which,  when  a  between  the  25th  and  50th  parallels,  and  between  the 

gift  for  charitable  uses  cannot  be  applied  30th  and  45th  in  the  southern.    They  do  not  generally 

nfffir  Am'  ■'Ooording  to  the  exact  intention  of;  the  grow  together  in  immense  forests,  as  pines  do,  but  are 

Jd.  (p.  746    ^"0'*»  courts  of  chancery  apply  the  gift  as  scattered,  and  generally  in  company  with  other  trees. 

Edin.  ed.).  nearly  as  possible  (cy  prhi)  m  conformity  Their  value  in  commerce  is  ver>'  great,  though  not  per- 

with  the  presumed  general  intention  of  the  haps  to  so  general  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  pines  and 

donor.  firs. 

Hie  doctrine  of  judicial  cy  prH  is  as  follows :  Where  The  Cypress  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
A  gift  18  made  to  trustees  for  a  charitable  purpose,  tho  two  distinct  forms — one,  the  Italian,  and  known  as  Cu- 
general  nature  of  which  is  pointed  out  and  which  is  pressnis  fasti(jinta\  the  other,  a  spreading  tree,  C.  hori- 
mrftd  and  valid  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator,  zontalis.  Both  of  these  are,  however,  regarde<l  as  forms 
ADd  no  intention  is  expressed  to  limit  it  to  a  particular  of  one  species,  C.  semjfrrnrens  of  Linnseus.  They 
institation  or  mode  of  application,  and  afterwards  were  popular  in  ancient  gardening,  and  used  freely  in 
other  by  change  of  circumstances  the  scheme  becomes  cemetery  work,  and  were  poetically  used  as  emblems  of 
impraoticable,  or  by  change  of  law  illegal,  the  fund  mourning.  The  wood  was  in  common  use  for  timber, 
hainoff  once  vested  in  the  charity  will  he  ai)plied  as  and  famous  for  its  durable  quality.  The  gates  of  Con- 
near  ue  testator's  particular  directions  as  possible,  to  stantinople,  erected  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  were 
mny  out  his  general  charitable  intent  Thus  where  a  made  or  this  wood,  and  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eugene 
mm  of  money  was  bequeathed  to  aid  in  the  publica-  IV.,  1100  years  after,  the  wood  was  sound  as  when  the 
donof  books^  eta,  to  create  a  public  sentiment  m  favor  grates  were  first  erected.  Another  account  says  the 
of  the  aboliuon  of  skveiy  in  this  countnr  and  to  aid  doors  of  St  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  were  made  of  this 
ftigitive  slaves,  and  after  the  testator's  death  slavery  wood  and  erected  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  were 
was  abolished,  whereby  testator's  immediate  purpose  entirely  sound  when  exchanged  for  brass  doors  in  the 
bikd.  it  was  decreed  on  application  to  a  court  of  chan-  time  of  Pope  Eugene  TI.  The  coffins  of  the  Athenians 
oeiy  that  the  fund  should  he  applied  in  aid  of  freed-  and  mummy-cafics  of  the  Egyptians  arc  said  to  have 
men.  been  made  of  Cypress  wood.    The  tree  was  dedicated 

In  EngUmd  the  doctrine  of  the  judicial  cy  prhs  is  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  and  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in 

Snnly  established.    In  this  country  it  is  approved  in  Rome  made  of  the  wood  was  perfect  in  Pliny  s  time, 

lom*  States,  discarded  in  others,  and  in  some  has  not  though  then  700  years  old.     It  is  probable  that  its  first 

been  pruned  upon.    In  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  use  m  cemeteries  was  suggested  oy  a  belief  that  the 

Illinois  it  is  regarded  as  in  force.     In  New  York,  Con-  balsamic  odor  emitted  by  the  leaves  was  an  antidote  to 

neeticut,  ^laryland,  Virginia,  Narth  Carolina,  South  the  noxious  effluvia  emitted  by  dead  bodies. 

Cuolina,  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  it  has  been  re-  The  (common  niune.  Cypress,  has  been  transmitted  to 

pudiated.     In  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire^  and  many  other  allied  plants,  though  some  of  them  have 

Khode  Island,  the  question  is  not  positively  determined,  been  taken  from  Cupressus  or  remanded  to  other  genera 

hot  the  indications  are  that  the  doctrine  is  in  force,  by  some  botanists.     In  early  American  botanies  the 

In  New  J&ney  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  Southern  Cypress  was   Cuprcssm  cUsticha,  and   the 

the  question  is  still  an  open  one,  though  the  tendency  Northern,  (fupressus  thuyoutes.    The  former  is  a  decid- 

is  against  the  doctrine.    In  Pennsylvania  the  whole  cy  uous  tree,  and  was  called  Bald  Cypress,  in  distinction 

pr^  doctrine  has  been  dechired  to  have  been  rejectea.  to  the  Northern,  which  is  evergreen.    The  Bald  Cy- 

It  has,  however,  since  been  introduced  to  a  limited  press  is  now  recognized  as  Taxodium  distichum^  and, 

extent  bv  statate.                                      (l.  l.,  jr.)  though  in  some  botanical  works  the  Northern  is  still 

CYPRESS.     This  is  the  English  name  of  a  tree  Ciipressm  thuyoid/'s,  oihcia  style  it  Chamcecyparis  thty- 

Bee  Vol  VI    Jtnown  botanically  as  Citprcssus,  which  is  oides.    The  latter's  best  known  common  name  at  the 

p.  657  Am.'  again  but  a  Latinized  form  of  its  ancient  present  time  is  "white  cedar"  in  New  Jersey,  where 

Mii^'ed-?*   week  name,  the  particular  species  of  the  ft  abounds,  though  farther  north  "white  cedar"  is  the 

^^      ^'    Greek  being  Cttpressus  Iwrizontalis.    The  common  name  of  tlie  arbor  vitae.     South  of  the  P07 

juniper 
Juntpenu 
known  as 

or  the  Southern  Cypress,  Caff^Vm,  an  Australian  genus,  The    Bald  C.\T)rus,   or   Taxodium  distichum^  is  a 

•nd  a  few  odiers  of  lesser  note.    These  divisions  of  Co;i-  well-known  American  tree.    It  inhabits  swamps  near 
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the  coast  from  Delaware  to  Florida,  and  west  to  East-  it    It  is  also  made  into  roofing-fihingles,  and  serves 

em  Texas.     It  grows  from  100  to  120  feet  high,  and  much  the  same  purposes  as  the  Bald  Qn>^<e8B  does.   But 

frequently  exceeds  20  feet  round  four  feet  firqm  the  it  is  a  much  smaller  tree.    It  rarely  nrows  more  than 

ground.    Near  the  ground  it  is  oflen  double  this  size,  70  or  80  feet  high.    How  long  the  Uypress  will  Uve 

so  that  platforms  have  to  be  erected  when  felling  to  save  is  not  exactly  known ;  277  circks  of  wood  have  been 

labor  in  cutting  through  the  trunk.    Like  the  Old  counted  in  some  logs.    It  is  believed  that  sometimes 

World  Cypress,  the  wood  is  very  durable,  posts  having  more  than  one  circle  of  wood  will  be  made  annuaUy  in 

been  known  to  last  100  yeara    it  is  also  very  light  ana  trees,  but  a  case  is  recorded  where  a  tree  known  to  be 

strong,  and  is  therefore  used  to  make/^  dug-outs,''  or  not  50  years  old  had,  when  cut  down,  47  woodv  circles, 

canoes,  and  for  planking  the  decks  of  river  steamboats.  The  tree  is  of  comparatively  n.p\d  growth,  and  in  New 

Its  most  popular  use  is  for  shingles  for  roofing  bams  Jersey  swamps  they  grow  so  tmckly  to^etner  that  it  is 

and  dwelhngs^  as  it  has  little  tenaency  to  warp  or  crack  only  with  difficulty  one  can  thread  his  way  through 

and  will  last  for  nearly  50  years.     Squared  logs  are  not  them.    As  in  the  case  of  the  Bald  Qypr^  there  are 

unfrequently  floated  down  the  Mobile  between  3  and  4  submerged  forests  of  these  trees,  and  it  is  in  some  cases 

feet  in  diameter.    The  yield  of  a  C>;press  swamp  is  a  profitable  business  to  search  for  them  and  draw  them 

enormous,  200,000  feet  of  lumber  being  nothing  un-  through  the  marsh  to  the  surfiu^     These  white  ce- 

usual.    In  commerce  there  are  three  kinds — ^Red,  Black,  dar  logs,  though  buried  for  many  hundred  years,  are 

and  White  Cypress,  firom  the  color  of  the  wood.    No  just  as  sound  as  those  recently  grown,  and  for  some 

difference  can  be  detected  in  the  growing  trees,  and  the  purposes  better. 

difference  is  believed  to  result  from  the  age  of  the  wood  On  the  Pacific  coast  are  spedes  of  (Vpress  of  great 

or  the  conditions  of  growth.     It  is  remarkable  that  commercial  importance.    Oupremu  Nuthaunm^  or  yd- 

while  the  White  and  Red  Cypress  wood  is  very  light,  the  low  cedar,  grows  from  80  to  100  feet  high.    The  wood 

Black  Cypress  will  not  float  in  water.    The  Red  Cypresb  has  a  yellowish  tint,  the  foliage  and  young  branchlets 

is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.    The  richer  the  swamp  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  the  numerous  small  male 

the  larger  the  tunber.    In  wet  places  the  tree  throws  flowers  in  spring  have  also  a  yellowidi  cast    The  wood 

up  from  the  roots  peculiar  protuberances  known  as  is  light  ana  durable,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

'^  knees.''    These  are  oflen  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  The  most  abundant  species  is  Oupresmu  Ixnoiomana, 

nearly  as  much  in  diameter.    They  are  hollow,  and  nave  This  grows  about  100  feet  hi^h,  and  is  already  in  great 

been  used  as  bee-hives.    They  are  generally  narrow —  demand  for  forest-planting  m  the  Old  Wond.     The 

not  more  than  six  or  ei^ht  inches  wide  and  two  or  three  *^  Frankincense  "  Caress  oif  Hezioo  is  CSypreuus  ihu" 

feet  high,  in  the  expenence  of  the  writer,  and  are  pro-  r^era,  and  the  "Funeral**  Cypress  of  China,  C.fitne- 

duccd  with  less  freedom  when  the  tree  is  growing  in  dry  tiis.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  used  in  China 

f  round,  and  often  under  these  circumstances  are  not  pro-  for  cemetery  purposes,  just  as  the  dassical  Cypress  was 

uced  at  all.     Cypress  has  less  resin  than  the  ordinary  by  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans.                       rr.  H.) 

pine,  but  a  balsam  famous  for  healing  wounds  is  oh-  CYPRIOTE  ART.     Our  knowledge  of  the  place 

tained  from  the  tree,  especially  from  the  nut-like  cone.  v  i  vt    occupied  by  Cypnis  in  the  history  of  art 

The  leaves,  boiled  several  hours,  yield  a  cinnamon  dye.  ^^ft  Am    ^  ^^®  *^  ^®  collection  of  examples  of 

In  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  biuied  forests  ^   ^  747  (>priote  art  deposited  in  the*  Metropolitan 

of  Cypress :  it  is  said  as  many  as  ten  distinct  forest-  Edinred.).    Museum  of  New  York.    Mr.  Charles  T. 

growths,  with  intervals  of  river-mud  between  them  *     '  *    Newtoi^  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his 

have  been  traced  one  above  another,  which  seems  to  Essays  <m  Art  ana  Archoeoloav,  remarks,  oonoeming 

indicate  a  great  antiquity  for  the  alluvial  deposit    It  is  Cyprus,  that  ^^  the  museum  of  New  York  has  already 

said  that  some  of  these  trees  have  been  found  25  feet  been  created  out  of  its  spoils.  *[     These  words  .were 

in  circumference,  and  one  which  contained  over  5000  written  before  many  of  its  other  important  aoouisitions 

annual  rings.    Based  on  these  figures,  some  geologiato  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  museum,  but  thev 

nave  calculated  the  age  of  the  deposits  to  be  about  imply,  and  jusUy,  that  its  C^riote  antiquities  are  sui- 

100,000  years.    But  there  is  probably  some  error  in  the  ficient  in  themselves  to  constitute  a  museum  of  andent 

calculations.    A  cultivated  tree  in  the  Bartram  (jarden  art    And  in  fact,  as  regards  the  mass  of  objects  ool- 

near  Philadelphia,  measured  in  1853,  was  125  feet  high  lectedfirom  oneliniitedregion,  hardly  another  collection 

and  20  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  from  the  ground,  is  equal  to  this.    In  the  variety  01  dasses  of  ^  objects 

and  was  certainly  not  over  100  years  old.    A  form  de-  and  of  periods  represented,  the  Cesnola  collections  are 

scribed  in  botanical  works  as  Taxodium  Mexicanum  is  also  umque.     The  tribute  paid  by  archsBolosists  te 

found  in  Mexico,  but  is  not  probably  distinct  frt)m  the  their  importance  is  due  partly  to  the  novelty  of  aspect 

species  found  in  tne  United  States.    It  was  cultivated  hj  and  ohancter  in  many  oases,  and  to  the  new  views  of 

the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  as  a  famous  one  is  art  histor:^  thus  promoted ;  partly  to  the  ariistio  or 

recorded  as  being  in  the  garden  of  Cha])ultepec,  under  archseologic  value  of  objects  to  which  the  aspect  of 

which  Cortes  took  shelter  when,  by  the  insurrection  of  pure  novelty  cannot  be  ascribed, 

the  conquered,  he  was  temporarily  forced  to  fly  from  In  this  latter  dass  must  be  numbered  the  collection 

the  City  of  Mexico  with  his  Spanish  adherents.    It  is  of  ancient  glass  which  surpasses  in  number  of  pieces 

known  as  '^  the  Cypress  of  Montezuma,**  the  king  whose  any  individual  ooUection  in  existence.    Ab  illustrativo 

dynasty  held  sway  for  about  three  centuries  before  die  of  the  ancient  use  and  combination  of  color  in  glass 

arrival  of  the  Spanish  adventurers.  manufacture  it  contains  a  number  of  good  examples. 

The  Northern  Cypress,  Oupressus  tkuyoides^  or  ^^ju-  Other  pieces  of  a  white  or  greenish  thidc  gdaas  without 

niper**  of  the  South,  ^^  white  cedar"  farther  north,  or  artificial  color  and  also  ^thout the  beautiralirideecence 

with  other  local  names,  is  a  famous  timber-tree,  espe-  of  decay  peculiar  to  most,  are  considered  bv  Frochner 

cially  in  New  Jersev,  where  it  has  given  rise  to  a  ois-  {La  Verrerie  Antique)  as  bearing  undeniable  signs  of 

tinct  branch  of  trade  known  as  cedar-coopering.    The  primitive  Phoenician  art    The  pngudioe  which  credits 

wood  is  soft,  light,  easily  worked,  and  capable  of  a  high  the  Phoenicians  with  the  origination  of  g^aas  manu&c- 

polish,  and  a  great  variety  of  wooden- ware  is  made  from  ture  is  based  uoon  an  anecdote  of  Plioy,  and  opposed 
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JDy  the  now  demonsfcrated  antiquity  of  opaque  and  The  representative  character  of  Cjyriote  art  fi» 

oolored  g^  manu&ctore  in  Egypt    But  the  hisrh  antiquity  m  general  in  its  Roman  period  beinj  con- 

authority  jiist  quoted  considers  the  Phoenicians  the  nected  with  a  general  dependence  of  this  time  mart, 

cariiest  manii&otarers  of  transparent  glass,  and  the  lijbcratui«,  and  general  culture  on  Greek  civilization,  a 

spedmens  noted  are  of  great  ranty.     Most  of  the  Ces-  representative  character  also  holds  for  Cypriote  art  in 

Dola  glasB  belongB  to  the  Roman  time,  with  some  ex-  its   Alexandrine-Greek    period    next   precedi^   the 

oeptioDS  for  the  (Jreek  period;  but  in  this  depart-  Roman.     In    most    respects,   for    example,   Roman 

ment,  the  minute  distinction  of  dates  is  in  general  of  no  sciilpture  of  the  empire  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 

great  importance.    For  dthough  pieces  of  the  early  later  Greek.     It  differs  from  it  only  in  the  use  of  por- 

peiiods  of  Eastern  history  are  extremely  rare,  K-gypt  traiture,  which  is  rarely  found  in  original  Greek  art 

and  Syria  remained  throughout  antiquity  important  This  dependence  is  connected  with  the  incori>oration 

oentrea  of  manufacture  and  of  export,  and  the  same  under  Roman  organism  of  some  of  the  territories  just 

m^hods  eontinned.    Thus  the  Cesnola  glass  collection  mentioned,  which  in  changing  political  allegiance  not 

18  an  excellent  illustration  of  an  art  common  to  all  only  continued  their  civilization,  but  transferred  it  to 

|)eriods  of  antiquity  and  to  all  countries  where  ancient  othor  Roman  countries.     Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Cy- 

OTilization  reached.      Its  pieces  are  uniformly  from  prus  were  all  thoroughly  Hellenized  at  the  time  of 

tombs,  whence  their  excellent  preservation.     They  con-  union  with  Rome.    It  was  mainly  the  influence  of 

ttined,  in  most  oases  at  least,  the  perfumes  and  oint-  such  numerous  Hellenized  peoples  on  other  Roman 

ment  used  in  the  funeral  rites.    Traces  of  the  latter  countries  which  determined  the  Greek  tendencies  of 

mvr  yet  be  seen  in  many  of  the  obiects.  all  in  the  times  of  the  empire.     Thus  we  must  con- 

From  the  excavation  of  tombs,  but  from  a  differont  ceive  the  art  of  Cyprus  in  the  three  centuries  preceding 

aeriee,  was  also  derived  the  large  collection  of  sm.ill  the  Roman  occupation  as  representative  of  that  of  the 

terra-ootta  lamps,  belonging  mainly  to  the  R<jnian  game  time  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  (as 

E\    The  historyof  Cyprus  explains  the  conditions  far  as  Alexandria,  at  least,  is  concerned),  and  of  the 

ioh  so  many  objects  from  this  island  belong  to  kind  known  as  Alexandrine-Greek.     This  period  of 

or  to  Roman  art    The  study  of  art  history  has  Cypriote  art  also  represents  a  similar  style  which  pre- 

enabled  us  to  view  ancient  art  as  the  representation  of  vailtKi  at  the  same  time  in  the  Greek  portions  of  Italy, 

a  sequence  of  ever  widening  civilizations,  which  in  Sicilv,  Southern  France,  around  the  shores  of  the 

die  tune  of  the  Roman  empire  attained  their  ultimate  gjaek  Sea,  and  in  Cyrene,  all  territories  colonized  by 

linuts.     Rrom  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  to  the  Greeks  at  an  eariy  date  and  subject  to  the  general  laws 

opening:  of  the  Middle  A^es  similar  methods  m  art  ^f  j^te  and  style  in  Greek  art.     For  the  period  of 

ind  an^ogons  sub^wts  of  d^ign  are  found  m  Britain  Alexandrine-Greek  art  the  Cypriote  collection  in  New 

"  artisan  statu- 
ome  examples 

,     -         .   -,    «       -     .      1    •     5 /»         T.--i-»      1      1.     vx  v.^vv..^.iv  ..«j.v,.     -..*«..*-«  . ^ — statuettes  and 

latest  period  of  antiquity  denved  from  the  Greeks  the  y^^^^i^  ^^ere  are  many  very  fine  examples  of  the  best 

IRepoi^eranoe  of  its  subjecte  in  art  and  its  technical  ^^^^^  ^f  Greek  art  in  this  class.     (The  changes  in  the 

methodsof  execution  and  design.    Thus  ft  happens  hi.^tory  of  Cyprus  connected  with  the  contentions  of 

that  a  &pnote  collection  m  New  York  affords  not  ^j^^  j^j^^^^n  dreek  d^Tia^jtics  had  no  influence  on  its 

ody  in  riass  and  m  lamps  abundant  illustrations  of  ^  ^^^  civilization,  excepting  to  promote,  one  and  all, 

Gwoo-Roman  civihrationbut^^  its  generally  Hellenic  character.) 

numbOT  of  statues  and  statuettes  the  same  penods  of  Attention  has  been  directed  in  this  sketch  first  to 

"iin.         _i_      i?  T>                1  X         xi.  X  •         1  *  the  later  periods  of  Cypriote  art,  to  Roman  or  Gr»co- 

The  works  of  Roman  sculpture-that  is,  sculpture  r^^^^j^  ^^j  Alexandrine-Greek,  because  for  an  Awer- 

Of  the  Roman  Impenal  penod  found  m  typrus— do  ^^^  museum  the  representative  aspects  of  these  works 

not  reach  the  best  standard  m  any  sense  of  the  Italian  ^^^  important.     They  are  valuable,  not  because  they 

and  other  European  museums,  but  they  belong  to  the  ^y       '^  q            b\it  because  they  are  not  local  in 

nme  class  of  art  and  subject    The  int«r^  m  ancient  character.     Exactly  a  contrary  point  of  view  holds  in 

^^T?owo£neo&mty]BTge\7  turned  to  the  work  of  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^  preceding  Alexander's  conquest 

joboidmateartisiiMwhoMproducU^^^  «^  ^j^^  p^^^^^  ^^,pi^  about  330  b.  c.     Of  this  em- 

Igr  comparison  with  what  a  workman  oi  the  same  class  i      ^- 
iRrald  originate  now.    From  this  r 
tndons  of  sculpture  of  the  Roman 


asre- 


Theaoquisition  of  Cypnw  by  the  Romans  took  place  '"  VyP"'«  ^.ore  «.  u.  .^v.     ^^..cj  were  m«,  u. 

in  tbB  h^  days  of  th/Lman  republic,  a  little  before  j^P^  ^hc  ?e«.an  period,  although  subjected 

tbeWisition  of  Egypt  and  a  Iktle   ater  than  the  f^r^'S"  r>o\nioal  influence.               o  ,,     p     , 

!^\MS^^ZJ^l^,7vAlIrri,J^tlZ^Z,to  Jn  «!v,.;«_*.ii  The  growing  moral  ascendency  of  the  Greeks, 

SSSte  <?L^^,^ «  ^^f^^^^otW ^^  lated  to  the   East,  had   been   gradually  developing 

•fentB  of  U»e  fi«A  centaiy  b  c.     Of  the  other  Uomao  ,^        .     ^  ^^e  Pei^ian  empire  before  ite  conquest  by 

proTmoes  Abu  Minor  (m part),  Macedonia,  and  Greece  l}",°„AZ\y,^r„,Jl           ^ 

becune  Boman  b  the  second  centur>'  b.  c— North    Aitxanaerine  iTrcai.    p„^:„„,  „„,- 

AfcuT  .-J  S»«in  ««^r  ♦».«  n}^  «f  thi  thirA  ^Antnrv'  P"  '^c  island  of  Cvprus.  where  the  Persians  were 


^aS!^  fl^^;W(Lr^,,^ .  n  Phoenician  portrait  statuao'  under  Greek  influence  in 

ud  Sooth  Germany  (fint  century  a.  d.).  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^     p^^  ^^j^^  y^t^^  ^f  ^t^  ^  ^f 
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scolptore  these  pieces  are  unique  and  denote  a  phase  Phidias)  is  still  preseirei  at  Athens.    It  is  of  thoxw 

of  It  otherwise  unknown.     Besides  two  Phoenician  oughly  archaic  style.    Both  aooording  to  modern  evi« 

sarcophagi,  in  form  of  an  Egyptian  mummy-case,  of  dence  and  ancient  authorities  Greek  stone  sculpture 

great  value,  which  have  parallels  in  the  Louvre,  two  was  not  generally  attempted  until  the  dose  of  the 

others  belonging  to  this  Persian  period  are  so  far  7th  century  B.  o.,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  5th 

unique.     One  of  them  has  been  published  by  the  century  was  still  stiff  in  attitude  and  motion.     (The 

French  archseolo^st,  Greorges  Ceocaldi,  and  also  de-  prehistoric  lion-gate  of  Mycenae  is  an  isolated  work 

scribed  by  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum.     Both  which  has  no  pardlel  in  Greek  art,  and  is  ascribed 

are  noticed  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  Asiatic — ^Lycian  or  Hittite^rigin).     An  analogy 

in  Essays  on  Art  and  Archceologry,    The  art  of  the  one  offered  by  the  history  of  Italian  art  led  students  to 

is  dominantly  Asiatic  in  character,  with  a  freedom  of  understand  in  Greek  art  a  similar  long  process  of  incu^ 

action  and  treatment  which  implies  Greek  influence,  bation,  a  similar  rapid  development  into  perfection. 

On  the  longer  sides  are  represented  chariots  and  pro-  without  conceiving  its  origin  as  at  all  related  to  for- 

cessions  of  oriental  type.     At  one  extremity  are  four  eign  influences  at  so  late  a  date.    The  archaic  Greek 

figures  of  the  Phoenician  Venus,  at  the  other  four  fig-  style  so  far  known  was  considered  decidedly  archaic 

ures  of  god  Bes.     The  second  sarcophagus  represents  Qreek.     Against  it  stood  opposed  the  curiously  indi- 

on  the  longer  sides  a  hunting-scene    and    a  Greek  vidualized  sculpture  arts  or  Assyria  and  of  Egypt 

banquet;  at  one  extremity  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Historians  of  art  either  decidedly  opposed  the  idea  ofan 

Medusa,  at  the  other  a  chariot.     The  style  is  domi-  Eastern  origin  of  Greek  sculpture  like  Liibke,  ignored 

nintly   Greek,    but   exhibits    an    Asiatic   influence,  the  question  like  Schnaase,  or  advanced  the  hypothesis 

^Tliis  piece  was  valued  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the  of  an  Egyptian  influence  like  Kugler,  without  ability 

j3ritish  Museum,  at  $30,000.)  to  point  to  the  connecting  links.     This  ignorance  of 

In  these  two  sarcophagi  are  two  modes  of  art  (East-  the  now  demonstrated  Eastern  origin  of  Greek  sculp- 

ern  under  Greek,  ana  Greek  under  Eastern,  influence),  ture  is  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  third  edition 

to  both  of  which  there  are  manj  coiresponding  statues  of  Schnaase's  History  of  Art  (1869).     In  this  German 

and  statuettes ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  distin-  author  of  standard  reputation  a  statuette  from  Cyprus 

guish  objects  in  the  Cesnola  collections  belonging  tc  is  a  noted  as  so  far  resembling  early  Greek  style  as  to 

periods   and    styles   otherwise    known    from    those  forbid  the  hypothesis  of  Phoenician  derivation,  whereas 

unknown  before  the  Cypriote  excavations  of  recent  from  the  multitude  of  connecting  links  offered  by  the 

years.     The  novelty  of  aspect  is  explained  by  the  (Cypriote  excavations  the  resemblance  and  even  identity 

locaHty  of  production.     Cyprus,  by  its  position  near  of  Phoenician  art  (Egyptian  and  Assyrian  in  derivation) 

the  Syrian  (Phoenician)  coast,  and  not  distant  from  ^th  early  Greek  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively, 

the  Greek  settlements  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  iBgean,  prof.  Sidney  Colvin,  in  his  preface  to  the  British 

was  an  important  point  of  contact  and  of  fusion  for  Museum  Photographs  of  the  Uesnola  Cypriote  saih- 

Greek  and  Eastern  civilization  before  the  time  when,  ^^^^  g^ys  :  ''It  seems  to  be  Greek  art  dawning  under 

following  Alexander's  conquest,  Greek  culture  became  our  eyes.'' 

mistress  of  Western  Asia,  and  then,  under  Roman  The  backwardness  of  archaeology,  as  re^rds  the 
organism,  of  the  Western  Mediterranean.  Be^een  origin  of  Greek  art,  finds  a  double  explanation  in  the 
these  two  aspects  of  style-fusion  in  Cypriote  art.  East-  relative  infancy  of  scientific  antiquarian  study,  espe- 
em  acting  on  the  Greek  and  Greek  reacting  on  the  cially  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  in  the  deficiency  of  ex- 
Eastern,  It  is  not  always  possible  to  distir^ish ;  but  cavations.  It  is  only  from  the  last  half  of  the  18th 
both  undoubtedly  exist,  and  instances  of  both  can  century  that  a  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
undoubtedly  be  specified.  Of  the  two  the  action  of  art  originated  with  the  German  Winckelmann.  At 
Eastern  art  upon  the  Greek  is  the  earliest,  and  the  one  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
to  which  attention  is  most  important.  Its  considera-  from  the  Parthenon,  were  stored  for  fourteen  years  in 
tion  involves  special  attention  to  the  period  before  550  London  before  the  British  government  would  consent 
B.  c.  (beginning  of  the  Persian  rule  in  Cyprus),  al-  to  purchase  them.  For  this  length  of  time  the  painter 
though  this  influence  continued  at  least  a  century  after  Haydon  was  the  only  appreciator  of  the  school  of 
thisaate.                                               .      .          .     .  Phidias  in  England.    Before  the  time  of  Winckelmann 

In  the  history  of  Greek  art  the  culminating  point  in  the  works  of  sculpture  now  termed  Greek  were  con- 
sculpture,  as  in  architecture,  is  marked  by  the  comple-  gidered  Roman,  and  this  misconception  sprang  from 
tion  of  the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  about  438  B.  c.  But  the  fact  that,  then  as  now,  most  of  the  ancient  statues 
whereas  the  Greek  temple  architecture  had  lived  -^ere  of  Italian  origin,  and  mainly  from  the  city  of 
through  a  long  period  of  relative  perfection  before  this  Rome.  Italian  patriotism  and  the  exclusive  devotion 
time,  the  development  of  perfection  in  sculpture  be-  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  Latin  studies  had.  in 
longed  to  a  still  living  generation.  Phidias,  the  in-  the  absence  of  4i  critical  historic  science,  easily  fallen 
spirer  of  the  sculpture  art  of  the  Parthenon,  was  bom  j^to  this  mistake.  Winckelmann  overthrew  the  meth- 
aoout  490  B.  c.  But  the  statues  in  Munich  from  the  ods  of  study  which  had  derived  the  interpretations  in 
Jupiter  Temple  in  iEgina  are  dated  as  late  as  470  by  ancient  art  from  the  Latin  authors  and  nrom  Roman 
high  authority  (Friedrichs),  and  they  still  exhibit  histoiy.  He  showed  the  existence  of  Greek  art,  by 
traces  of  the  archaic  style.  The  reliefs  from  the  asserting  and  proving  by  new  interpretations  that  the 
Greek  temple  of  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor,  distinctly  Roman  works  of  sculpture  were  Greek  copies:  but  he 
archaic,  are  dated  by  some  students  as  late  as  475  B.  c. ,  confessed  himself  unable  to  point  out  more  than  two 
and  by  none  earlier  than  the  6th  century.  Ex-  or  three  original  Greek  works  in  Rome.  In  the  ab- 
ceedingly  archaic  Greek  sculptured  metopes  from  a  gence  of  Greek  originals  the  early  periods  of  Greek 
Sicilian  temple  at  Sclinus,  in  Palermo,  arc  not  earlier  sculpture  could  not  he  scientifically  studied.  Winckel- 
than  the  6th  century— a  limit  fixed  by  the  foundation  mann  himself  fell  into  the  mistake  of  oonsidering  the 
of  the  city.  The  tombstone  of  Anstion,  a  warnor  f^w  archaic  Greek  works  in  Italy  Etruscan.  .  Of  an 
who  died  at  Marathon  490  B.  c.  (date  of  the  birth  of  Kgi'Ptian  or  Aswnrian  influence  in  eaily  Greek  sculp- 
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he  is  entirely  ignorant,  8o  that  the  first  portion  of  vallej  and  the  country  of  Syria  were  included  in  the 

Ua  &inoi]S  Art-history  is  now  entirely  valueless.  In  empire  of  Babylonia,  a  name  coextensive,  as  far  as  the 
the  19th  century  the  vast  majority  of  (ireck  statues  Babyluiiian  province  is  concerned,  with  that  of  Chal- 
known  (neariy  all  of  the  museum  statues  of  Europe)  dea.  Beiure  0(K)  B.C.  these  Bab3'lonian  countries  had 
■tlD  date  from  the  Koman  imi)erial  i)erio<l  in  execution,  been  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  overthrown 
and  have  been  found  in  Italy.  Excavations  in  (f  recce  about  that  time.  The  territonal  spread  of  this  Assy* 
or  in  Gteek  countries  have  been  fragmentary  and  in-  rian  empire  from  the  province  of  Ass^nria  became 
■offioient.  Original  Greek  works  of  sculpture  for  any  marked  after  B.C.  I'M.  Before  tliis  time  had  existed 
period  are  relatively  rare,  and  therefore  have  been  an  earUer  enipire  of  Babylonia,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
me  also  for  the  time  of  origins  and  tirst  development,  called-to  distingui.'^h  it  from  the  later  empire,  the  em- 
It  18  thus  explained  how  the  multitude  of  archaic  pire  of  Chaldea.  Tho-si  political  changes  in  tne  Ti^is- 
Oreek  works  from  the  Island  of  C)'i>nis  has  been  the  Euphrates  valley  imply  only  modifications  of  minor 
rerelation  to  antiquarian  students  oi  an  eiu.tern  origin  importance  in  its  art,  which  may  ho  c^)nceived  at  any 
for  Greek  sculpture,  which,  sus])ected  by  few,  had  time,  as  far  as  external  influence  is  concerned,  under 
never  before  been  demonstrated  to  any.  the  name  of  Assyrian  or  Ass>To-Chaldean  art.  Tlie 
Undoubtedly  at  two  other  points  Orcck  contact  interi)osition  of  the  Arabian  desert  between  the  valley 
irith  Eastern  civilization  was  of  at  least  cn^pial  inipor-  (»f  the  Nile  and  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
tance,  namely,  in  the  colonies  on  the  shore  of  Asia  iiia<le  Syria  the  highway  of  intercourse  and  commerce 
Minor,  connected  by  the  adjacent  emnire  of  Lydia  with  between  them.  Espo<.*ially  were  the  coast  Phocniciana 
Assyrian  dvilisation  (now  conceiv(^  as  having  been  of  S>Tia,  by  geograpnical  relations,  directed  to  the  mis- 
mooified  by  a  Uittite  influence  and  transmission  cen-  sion  of  trading  between  Egypt  and  Ass>Tia,  and  bring- 
tring  on  the  upper  Euphrates)  •  and,  secondly,  the  ing  to  either  the  raw  products  of  the  other  Mccliterra- 
direct  oontact  wit  n  Egypt  througn  the  Greek  colonies  neiui  countries.  Hence  the  peculiar  asj)ccts  of  Phoe- 
in  the  Nile  Delta  after  664  B.C.,  as  well  as  earlier  direct  nician  art,  sometimes  Egyptian,  sometimes  Assyrian 
eoDtect  by  commerce.  No  remains  of  the  Delta  w»lo-  in  tendency,  soinctiines  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Direcl 
mee  have,  however,  ever  been  discovered ;  those  oi' a  control  of  Cypnis  by  Egyj)t  after  \CM,  and  subse- 
oonnectine  period  in  Asia  3Iiiior  are  rare.  In  (Vjirus  (luently  by  Ass>Tia  (demonstrably  in  the  8th  century 
oaly  could  the  direct  influence  of  a  mixture  of  ftgyp-  B.  c.)  must  have  assisted  the  foreign  influences  under 
tian  and  A^yrian  art  be  exj)ected.     From  Cypriolc  Phoenician  tmnsmission. 


tnnsmittin^ _ ^ . — --     _ __  _ _ «...^.^ .^  ...,„  ..,.  ...^ 

enoes  cumbmed.  **  For  evidence  oi'  the  early  and  i'cr-  iii-st  time  illiLstrated.  Reference  to  standard  authors 
tijiybg  influence  of  Phoenician,  and  through  the  PIhc-  like  Kugler  (Kunsf  r/tvchichte)  or  Schnaiuse  {Kunst 
nicians^  of  Egj'ptian  and  Assyrian  idcst^  upon  the  f/esr/u'chte)  will  n*vcal  the  almost  absolute  dearth  of 
Hellenic  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  subset lueiit  i)erpetua-  PhniMiician  art  down  to  the  time  of  the  Cypriote  ex- 
tion  and  emboaiment  of  ideas  in  whicrh  th(\«c  elements  cavations.  The  .Egi*an  Islands  in  general  have  already 
eontlnued  in  fusion  as  they  continued  nowhere  else,  supplemented,  and  will  certainly  in  the  future  still  fur- 
there  was  likely  to  be  no  place  like  (Vj)nLs.  (I(  t,  if  tlier  supi)leinent,  the  knowledge  of  Phoenician  art  and 
gut  there  were  to  be,  a  suflBcient  numt)er  of  ancient  its  influence  on  the  (Ireek,  but  on  account  of  the  near 
monuments  from  Cyi>ru8,  and  therein  you  must  have  connwtion  of  Cyprus  with  the  Syrian  coast,  on  account 
the  best  visible  and  tangible  te.**timonies  in  aid  of  that  of  the  superior  importance  and  longer  duration  of  its 
obscure  literary  testimony  whi<:h  scholarship  h:is  so  Phoenician  st-itllements.  the  results  obtained  here  must 
laborioDsly  sought  for,  sifted,  pore<l  over  and  conjei^-  always  remain  unrivalled. 

tared  over,  you  must  have  the  Ijest  clue  to  the  priini-  As  imi»lie«l  in  the  foregoing  matter  the  sculpture 

tive  modes  and  forms  in  which  Seuiitic  and  Egyntian  art  of  Cv|)rus  Monging  to  the  6th  centurj'  B.  c.  or 

ideas  and  arts  and  types  of  worshio,  as  conveyed  and  earlier  times  (exhibits  all  grades  of  mixture  betwc»en 

modified  through  the  Phoenician  channels  of  comniu-  Egyptian  and  Assyro-Chahhean  art  as  well  as  indei>en- 

mcation,  penetrated  and  imi)regnated  the  receptive  dent  types  of  either.     As  to  the >antiquity  of  individual 

fiicultles  of  the  Greeks.    Now  such  monuments  in  any  pieces*  of  sculpture,  no  computatirms  back  of  the  6th 


previously 

oonnecUnff  links  as  remarkable  ior  number  as  for  gra-  be  traced  back  exhibits  no  gradual  development,  but 

dations  of  style  with  the  art  of  Egyj»t  and  of  Assyria,  in  the  earliest  works  known  exhibits  the  highest  quali- 

The  peculiar  aspects  of  the  (Vpnote  art  of  the  (ith  tics  of  its  pecidiar  excellenc^e,  make  the  computation 

eentniy  B.c.  and  earlier  are  determined,  then,  first,  by  ot*  dates  by  evidence  of  style  alone  a  matter  of  great 

the  existence  in  the  island  of  a  number  of  Pha'iiician  difficulty.      On  this  point  Mr.    Sidney  Colvin  says: 

colonies  and  settlements ;  second,  by  the  existencxi  on  **  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  actual  comparative 

the  iidand  of  Greek  colonies  and  si'ttlements  (l>oth  to  age  of  some  of  these  objects,  however  old  and  primitive 


Clans  on  the  oyrian  coast  to  Eg^-pt  on  the  one  hand,  th:ui  the  6th  century  b.  c.)    Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British 

to  the  yallqr  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (Chaldea,  Museum,  considen  the  14th  century  b.  c.  ^ot  too 

AsQnria,  Baipylonia)  on  the  other.  early  a  date  for  <  ficu     of  Egyptian  type,  and 

At  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the  there  is  no  donbl  to  that  of  the  Cesnola 

Perdan  empire,  about  550  B.C.,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  '•'^"'^^ions  e:  ly  as  B.  c.  2500. 

Vol,  11.- 
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A  scarcely  less  important  contribution  to  the  history  oovery  has  no  parallel,  and  yet  it  oerresponds  exactly  ta 
of  civilization  is  offered  by  the  immense  quantities  oi  the  conditions  under  which  the  andent  temples,  mm 
pottery  of  early  Greek  and  Phoenician  manufacture  century  to  century,  continued  to  increase  their  store  of 
which  the  Cesnola  collections  contain — ''vases  which  works  of  art.  A  temple  was  of  necessity  a  chrono- 
reprcsent  entirely  new  features  in  the  history  of  logical  art  museum  ;  an  exhibition  of  all  the  schools  and 
ancient  potterv"  (Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the  British  .periods  of  ancient  art  to  which  its  locality  rendered  it 
Museum).  >iost  of  these  pieces  are  related  to  Greek  accessible,  and  the  locality  of  Cyprus  rendered  it  ac- 
pottery  already  known,  as  the  earlier  Cypriote  types  of  cessible  to  all.  As  successive  centuries  added  to  its 
sculpture  are  related  to  Greek  statues  previously  votive  statues — the  portraits  of  its  priests  and  pa- 
known.  And  once  more  the  independent  value  for  trons,  the  figures  of  its  deities  or  votive  images  of 
knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  of  this  immense  mass  their  worshippers^its  collection  became  an  embodied 
of  objects  must  be  emphasized  as  well  as  its  bearing  on  chronicle  of  the  history  of  art  From  various  descrip- 
Greek  history.  Some  of  the  forms  found  by  Dr.  tions  of  ancient  templ.es  this  character  is  abundantly 
Schliemann  at  Troy  already  had  their  counterparts  in  demonstrated,  as  it  was  more  or  less  repeated  in  the 
Vase  forms  of  very  early  but  indefinite  date  among  the  Cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  **Thu8  it  came  to 
Cypriote  objects.  Certain  curious  idols  found  by  Dr.  pass  that  in  the  course  of  ages  an  ancient  temple  be- 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae  have  also  counterparts  in  the  came  a  museum  of  art  and  archaeology,  where  in  the 
Cypriote  terra-cottas.  Of  the  rai-e  terra-cot ta  figures  l^ter  days  of  Paganism  the  palaeographer  might  trace 
from  S>Tia  in  the  Louvre^  six  out  of  fifteen  publLshed  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing  nrom  the  earliest 


Greek  Centaur  with  human  fore-legs  found  on  the  gratify  his  curiositv  by  examining  relics  which  local 
Assos  temple  reliefs  and  on  Greek  vases,  but  other-  tradition  attributed  to  the  heroic  age ;  even  the  pro- 
wise  known  only  in  four  statuettes.  gress  of  the  industrial  arts  from  century  to  century 

To  the  objects  thus  far  mentioned  must  be  added  an  might  be  traced  by  examining  minutely  the  implements 

important  collection  of  ancient  gold  jewelry,  dating  in  and  objects  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  in  a  range 

part  at  least  as  early  as  the  7th  century  B.  c,  andf  of  of  time  which  in  the  case  of  some  temples  may  be 

engraved  gems — ''a  true  revelation  of  the  history  calculated  at  not  less  than  a  thousand  years "  (0.  T. 

of  Glyptic  art'*  (Rev.  C.  W.  King^  of  Trinity  College,  Newton). 

Cambridge).     The  gem  coUectioif  is  absolutely  unique  Of  the  Artemision  or  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 

and  carries  back  the  development  of  Greek  ^cm  en-  the  same  author  says:   *'Like  other  ancient  temples 

graving  to  an  Eastern  source  (Chaldaes- Assyrian)  in  a  whose  worship  had  attained  a  certain  celebrity  during 

series  of  connecting  specimens.  many  centuries,  the  Artemision  had  in  Roman  times 

In  1869  Mr.  Ijang  discovered  at  Daly  (Llalium)  an  become  a  museum,  so  great  was  the  number  of  works 

oblong  stone  with  a  bilingual  inscription  (Phoenician-  of  art  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  itself 

Cypriote)  which  gave  the  key  to  the  Cypnote  inscrip-  and  its  surrounding  hieron.''     Golgos  is  said  to  have 

tions.     In  this  department  "Gen.  di  Cesnola  added  been  originally  a   Greek  settlement,  but   the  same 

a  great  abundance  of  new  material"  (Appendix  to  fusion  of  art,  of  civilization,  and  of  religion,  which  its 

Schliemann' s  Ilios  by  Prof   A.  H.   Sayce,  Queen's  statues   bear    to  view,  would  explain  the  continued 

College,  Oxford.)    The  deciphering  of  the  Cypriote  existence  of  this  as  of  many  other  sacred  shrines. 

inscriptions  was  first  l>e^in  by  the  lately  deceased  through  diflferent  periods  of  history,  even  if  it  had 


were  finally  made  legible  by  the  simultaneous  efforts  Phoenician  temple.)    ^Vs  always  in  art  histo^,  the 

of  Moriz  Schmidt.  W.  Deecke,  Justus  Siegismund,  art  of  Cyprus  wa.s  determined  rather  by  periods  and 

and  Isaac  H.  Hall,  in  1874.     The  inscriptions  show  eomprehensive  waves  of  influence  than  Wthevarietjr 

that  the  native  Cypriote  language  is  a  form  of  the  of  race  in  its  settlements.     At  an  early  time,  6tn 

Greek,  and  therefore  that  the  native  Cjrpriote  popula-  century  B.  c.  or  earlier,  the  Greeks  made  statues  is 

tion  belongs  to  the  Aryan  stock.     Prof  Sayce  connects  did  their  Eastern  teachers ;  at  a  later  time  Cypriotes 

the  Cypriote  inscriptions  with  an  ancient  syllabary  once  and  Phoenicians  adopted  the  Greek  methods  which 

common  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  but  of  which  finally  became  dominant  for  all  antiquity.     Therefore 

only  scanty  remains  have  been  rescued  by  the  excava-  the  question  as  to  Greek  or  Phoenician  character  of 

tions  of  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy.  the  individual  colonies  is  an  important  one  for  the 

The   total  number  of  tomM   opened  by  Gen.  di  local  history  of  Cyprus,  but  not  for  the  history  of  art. 

Cesnola  amounted  to  60,932,  and  the  sites  of  15  ancient  So  far  in  antiquarian  exploration  the  discovery  of 

temples  were  explored  by  him,  but  the  two  specially  the  statuary  contents  of  a  temple  is  unic^ue,  with  cx- 

iniportant  and  unique  finds  were  those  of  Golgos  and  oeption  of  a  similar  but  much  less  extensive  discovery 

Curium — the  one  of  the  entire  contents  in  statuary  of  by  Mr.  Lang,  and  is  doubtless  explaincMl  here  l^  the 

an  ancient  temple  (Golgos) ;  the  other  of  an  entire  provincial  character  of  the  town  and^  by  the  deeeitkm 

temple  treasure,  from  its  underground  vaults  (Curium),  of  its  site  in  later  times.     This  provincial  character  la 

It  is  from  the  single  temple  of  Golgos  and  a  find  in  an  attested   by  the  humble  artisan  execution  aod  tba 

adjoining  field  that  nearly  all  the  stone  statues  and  inferiority  of  workmanship  in  most  of  the  Btataeap 

statuettes  in  New  York  are  derived.     Considering  their  This  provincial  character  would  also  be  one  ezplaiui- 

number,  pver  400,  the  variety  of  periods  to  which  they  tion  of  their  conservation  in  bulk,  while  the  oonteola 

belong,  and  the  lapse  of  time  involved — not  less  than  of  more  famous  shrines  have  utterly  duappeared. 

a  thousand  years  if  we  compute  only  ^om  the  7th  Such  shrines,  belonging  to  localiUea  whfaee  later  oily 

Q^ntury  B.  c.  to  the  late  Roman  examples — this  dis-  building  has  oontinue<C  have  served  as  stone-qiiaRijBi 
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ontn  the  rain  and  its  contents  have  been  destroyed,  where  else  in  union  and  in  sequence.     Tlie  difficulties 

The  use  of  ancient  marble  statuary  for  the  manufac-  opposed  by  Eastern  indifference  and  Turkish  jealousy. 

tore  of  lime  has  been  universal  in  mediaeval  and  iij  by  the  expense  of  excavations  and  the  uncertainty  or 

l^nkiflh  ooontries.     Mr.  Wood  found  three  lime-kilns  their  resulte,  had  combined  to  leave  this  unique  spot 

estabtished  on  the  ruins  of  the  Diana  temple  at  Ephe-  of  the  ancient  world  an  almost  yinfin  ground  for  the 

808.     At  Golgos  the  provincial  poverty  of  material,  a  explorer  until  \Si)5.     General  di  Cesnola  has  by  no 

conunon  oaknireous   stone,  was  a  protection.     Here  moans  been  the  only  explorer  in  C^-priLs,  but  **hi8  offi- 

only  the  precious  votive  offerings  of  metal  will  have  <^i?l  position,  and  that  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing 


overthrow  of  the  temple  once  accomplished  bv  the  niijirht  nave  baffled  a  less  determined  and  a  less  ex- 

tarly  Cliristians,  the  site  was  abandoned  and  all  the  pen e need  excavator,  and  he  was  tlius  enabled  to  secure 

frannents    remained.     Their    presen-ation  is    finally  and  export  the  rich  harvest  of  antiquities  which  re- 

ex^ained  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  temple,  wanled  his  discoveries"  (C.  T.  Newton). 

Sun-dried  bricks  of  large  size,  turned  out  of  wooden  "Where  others  had   found  one  fragment  he  has 

boxes,  are  still  a  common  building  material  in  the  found  tons  of  fragments ;  all  nrevious  discoveries  have 

fiisL     The  absence  of  any  stone  above  the  foundation  ^^<?c"  throwTi  in  the  shade  by  the  American  excavator. ' ' 

hyer  (which  denoted  a  size  of  about  00  il.  by  30  ft.)  'fli^se  words  were  penned  by  Prof  Sidney  Colvin  (of 


of  irieces  of  burnt  wood  and  ashes.     After  the  temple  tnily  be  called  a  museum  in  itself,"  *' a  discovery  to 

was  deserted  its  walls  and  roof  crumbled  in  over  tlie  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  archa9' 

llpires,  and  doubtless  furnished  an  imix)rtunt  protec-  *^^^-  '    „     . 

tMm  from  vandalism.     The  statuary  was  found  covered  The  followmg  results  of  excavation  are  catalogued 

by  a  deposit  of  six  to  seven  feet  of  earth.     That  the  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Taylur  Julinstou.  Presi- 

tmple  was  a  shrine  of  Venus  is  reasonably  certain  <i^*»t  of  the  .Metroi>olitan  Museum  : 

(Si^ey  Colvin)     The  three  most  important^ pieces  of   ^     ^an  inscriptions  on  cylinders 4 

toe  Gokoe  sculptures  were  valued  at  $30,000  by  the  Phinician  insiriptions  on  marble    and  terra-cotta 

iSnoah  Museum.  ^  vases 30 

Wh^eas  at  Golgos  the  site  of  the  temple  w;ls  cov-  Cypriote  inscriptions  on  marble  and  terra-cotta  vases.        62 

end  with  earth,  and  without  external  indiuUions,  at  Greek  inscrii)tiou8  on  marble  and  terra-cotta  vases...      105 

Caniim  the  temple-site  was  marked  by  olumnar  re-    Coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper 2,310 

flkiiDs  and   the  temple  mosaic  pavement  caxilv  laid    J,^*J*^  "vv ;v ;•; ••• ^i'??9 

kre.     RfiVGrbGrafcions  whir-h  indiWt^d  -i  }ioll(.w*m>qi.i»    i^tatues  m  stone,  marble,  and  terra-cotta 2,110 

\Zr  *irT  J  !     !t    J-  inaiuuta  a  noJJow  hpa<<i    ^^^^^  ^^^^j  j^g^^l^  j„  marble  and  terra-cotta 4.200 

beneath  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  vault,s  tontamnig    Mortuary  cippi  and  stela) 138 

atemple  treasure.     JBy  some  it  is  conceived  that  the    Has-reliefa  in  marble,  stone,  and  terra-cotta 270 

eltjects  had  been  hurriedly  placed  here  for  safe-keei)ing    Sculptured  sarcopbajjji  in  marble  and  stone 4 

en  occasion  of  an  asfcault  on  the  town,  which  was  after-    Kngravod  gems,  cylinders,  and  scarabei 1,090 

inids  sacked  and  destroyed  without  discovery  of  this    Jf^'«»  bottles,  jdates,  cups,  amulets,  etc 3,719 

deposit     A  regular  arrangement  of  objects  iii'different  »«rpentine, stone,  bamiatite  and  Egyptian  enamelled 

^beis    according    to    metals— gold,    silver,   and  obTecTsin'^ob^^^^^^^^^^^^                                                     1,699 

ODDze — ^may  or  ma>^not  be  inconsistent  with    this  «*       silver 370 

theory.     From  the  vaults  at  Curium  were  taken  the       '    *'        copper  and  bronze ....!.........«...!.!....!  2,107 

lemarkable  collection  of  engraved  gems  alreadv  men-  "        alabaster  and  rock  crystal 146 

tkmed,  the  gold   jewelry  already  mentioned,  "^aiid   a  "        ivory,  bone,  lead,  and  iron 217 

munber  of  pieces  in  bronze  and  silver.     A  crystal   Terra-cotta  lam j)s 2,380 

phial,  with  its  golden  lid  fastened  by  a  chain,  and  an  Ab^.ut  oOOOof  these  objects,  including  tiie  entire  collection 

•fate  sceptre-head,      are  two  objects  unique  of  their  of  gold,  silver,  and  copi)er  coins,  were  unfortunately  lost  at 

kmd"  (Newton).      Tlie   same   may  be    said  of   the  sea  near  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1871  while  on  their  way  to 

msanTe  gold  bracelets  of  the  Pajdiian  King  Etoandrus.  America. 

On  these  two  bracelets  alone  a  value  of  $H),00()  had  ,       i     i      . 

bera  placed.    These  belong  to  the  7th  century  b.  o.  ;  ^  l»*r^'^  a"<l  judiciously  selected  collection  was  trans* 

other  oljects  vary  in  date  from  the  4th  centurv  b.  c.  ferred  to  the  Ottoman  government  by  the  explorer  as 

to  a  high  but  mdefinite  anti(4uity.                        '  a  royalty  for  the  limian  grant4}d  him. 

In  somnung  up  the  features  of  the  Cesnola  collec-  Various  spetjimens  were  also  presented  by  General 

tioDS  of  the  New  York  Museum  it  is  to  be  noted  that  ^l  Ce^nula  tij  the  following  museums  :  the  Imperial 

the  «eo«iaphical  position  of  Cyprus  explains  their  ex-  Ottoman  Museum  at  Constantmople ;  the  Uoyal  Mu- 


gle  prov      3  of  l^e  ancient  world  could]       Sales  were  also  made  of  small  collections  (chiefly  du- 


w  ita'l      MS,  a  connected  picture  of  its   pjicates)  to  the  museums  in  Beriin,  Vienna,  Cambridge, 
XV     rf  o^  <^tt  I  ecting  links  be-   Boston,  the  Kensington  Museum  in  London,  and  a  tew 

^  ,  1  be  found  no-   others.    The  remainder  comi)ri8es  about  two-thirds  of 
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all  the  objects  found,  including  all  the  inscriptions  and  Chtfpre,  by  Georges  Colonna-Ceocaldi  (^ris,  1882);  £R^* 
the  statues,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Metropol-  ferArt  dans  rAnH^Ui^vo}.  iU.,  by  Perrat  and  Oiipie/ 
iSTn  Museum  of  Art  iReporFo/Mr' J.  T.  Johnston).     apti^'c^^Xt^ 

various  articles  in  the  Tram,  Soc.  Biilical  Ardueologf  (Lou- 
The  principal  authorities  on  the  Gesnola  collections  are    don)  by  Smith,  LanK,  Birch,  and  otheis;  Venuek  rar  EiU- 


Atlaa,  with  descriptive  matter  by  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  by    g^erung  der  Kypriichen  Sckrift,  by  John  Brandis,  in 
Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  and  by  (Georges    naUbericht  der  Berlin  Ahademie  (1873);  Dm  In$ekrifl 


M<h 
von 


burg);  AntiqtiitieB  of  Cyprus  selected  by  C.  T.  Newton^  with  the  Cesnola  CoUeetion**  and  other  articles  in  Journal  of 

an  introduction  by  Sidney  Ck>lvin  (London,  1878) ;  Essays  Amer.  Oriental  Society,  by  Isaac H.  Hall  (1874-84);  Die  Orieck- 

on  Art  and  Arehssology,  by  C.  T.  Newton  (London  1880);  isdi-Kyprisehen  Insdir^ten^  etc.,  by  W.  Deeeke,  in  Collitz's 

Revue  Archiologique  (January,  1875) ;  Monuments  Antiques  de  Bammlung  der  Or,  DiaUkt-Insehriften  (1873).        (W.  H.  O.) 


D. 

DAA,  LuDVio  Rristensen,  a  Norwegian  writer,  industry  and  scholarship  wo  also  have :  Konung  Erik 

bom  Aug.  19,  1809,  in  Saltdalen,  became  professor  of  XIV's  Kronika  (1847);  EU/onuvenskt  Leffendarmm 

histoiy  in  Christiania  in  1862.     He  has  been  very  ac-  0865-74);   and   Skrifter  tiU  lUmmg  for  kloUerfolk 

live  as  a  writer  on  politics,  history,  and  geo^phj^.  (1874-75).     The  last  three  works  are  published  in  the 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  articles  published  m  peri-  series  of  collections  of  fhe  society  of  Swedish  anti- 

odical  and  in  pamphlets  he  has  written  :  Svensk-norsk  (|uarians.  whose  seeretaiy  he  has  been  siiioe  1843. 

JIandordhog  (l841):  Udsigt  over  Ethnohgim  (1855);  Since  1854  he  has  edited  the  annual  HcmdUngaraf 

Jordbeakriviht  for  den  norskeAlmve  (1857) ;   Om  No-  svenska  Academien,     He  has  proved  himself  an  able 

tiovuditetemes  UdvikUng  (1868) .  linguist  by  his  excellent  Ordluta  ofvesr  tnauka  tpraket 

DAAE,  LuDViQ  LuDViGSsON,  a  nephew  of  Lud-  (4th  ed.,  1881). 

vig  Kristensen  Daa,  a  Norwegian  historian,  bom  Dec.  DAHLGREN,  John  Adolf  (180^1870),  an  Amer- 

7,  1834,  in  Aremark,  near  llrederikshald,  where  his  ican  admiral,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  13,  1809. 

father  was  a  priest    After  serving  from  1869  as  libra-  His  father,  Bernard  Ulric  Dahkren,  was  a  merchant  of 

rian  he  was  elected  professor  of  histoiy  in  1876.  that  city,  and  also  consul  of  Sweden  till  his  death  in 

Among  his  larger  works  are  found :    Throndhjems  1824.    The  son  inherited  his  int^ty  and  loyaltgr  to 

Sli/ls-IIi8tor{ee/t€rRefarrnationen{lS62)\  NorgesHd-  duty.    In  early  youth  he  eageriy  desired  to  enter  the 

gener  (1879):  Norske  Bygdeaagn  (2  vols.,  1870-72);  navy,  and  a  midshipman's  warrant  ¥ras  procured  foi 

Det  gamle  Christiania  (1871) ;  Breve  fra  Danske  og  him  bearing  date  Feb.  1,  1826.    His  first  cruise  was  i/r 

Norske  (1876) ;  Historiske  Skildringer  (2  vols.,  1873-  the  Macedonian,  and  after  six  years*  service  at  sea  h< 

78) ;  King  Christian  I,  (1879),  and  Nordmamds  Ud-  passed  his  examination  in  1832.     Owing  to  his  matbe- 

vandringer  til  HoUand  og  England  (1880).     With  matical  proficiency,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  on  the 

Siegwart-Petersen,  Daae  wrote  a  text-book  in  history,  Coast  Survey,  but  his  sight  having  become  impaired 

Lcerd}og  i  Verdenshistorien  (1864-65).   He  is  thorough  he  was  obliged  to  seek  entire  rest  for  needy  two  years, 

and  in^artiaL  In  1840  he  resumed  duty,  and  in  1843  went  to  the 

DAHL,  KoNRAD,  a  Norwegian  poet,  bom  June  24,  Mediterranean  on  a  cmise. 

1 843,  near  Throndlyem.     He  has  been  prison  chaplain  Retuming  in  1845,  he  was  assigned  to  ordnanoe-dnty 

in  Bergen  since  1873.     He  has  written  a  series  of  stories  at  Washin^jton.    During  the  sixteen  years  he  was  thus 

descriptive  of  life  in  the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  engaged,  his  enercy  ana  inventive  genius,  aided  by  his 

where  he  lived  for  several  years  before  removing  to  mathematical  ability,  achieved  surprising  results.    At 

Bergen.     Among  them  are :   Loven  (1874),  a  story  first  he  labored  under  great  difficulties,  as  there  was  no 

from  the  Finmark  fiord;   Pinnegutten  (1874);  Edda  ordnance  establishment,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

JMan«A»  0875),  and /«Aaiw«fcijpptfre?i  (1878).  pyrotechnic  laboratory,  and  all  the  appliances  needed 

DAIILGREN,  Fredrik  August   a  Swedish  poet  to  carry  out  his  ideas  had  to  be  oonstracted  by  himself 

and  critic,  born  Aug.  20,  1816,  in  Wermland,  the  son  Under  his  management  the  naval  ordnanoe  department 

of  a  mine-inspector.     In  1841  he  took  the  second  prize  acquired  the  extensive  works  now  in  Washington. 

of  the  Swedish  academy  for  a  poem  SappJiojpd  Leukas,  Wnen  he  entered  this  department,  gjamery  induded 

in  1866  the  royal  prize  for  literary  ments,  and  the  nothing  but  the  use  of  soUd  shot  and  its  simple  aooes- 

literary  prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  for  excellent  series.    Gkn.  Paixhans  had  explained  his  ^yrtena  of 

translations.  In  1871  he  became  *^  one  of  the  eighteen.''  shells,  but  the  cannon  which  he  proposed  was  a  mere 

His  songs  are  exceedingly  popular  and  were  published  auxiliary.    Lieut  Dahlgren  discerned  and  remedied 

in  two  volumes  in  1875-76.     Among  his  dramas  we  this  defect,  and  the  system  introduced  by  bis  scientific 

note  Vernddndingame (ith  ed.,  1879);  Ekt  Eventyr pd  works  revolutionized  the  ideas  on  ordnance  then  pre- 

Hegeberg  (1854) ;  and  Kaffe/orbudet  (1855).     Among  vailing,  and  has  linked  his  name  okeely  with  the  history 

his  numerous  translations  are  found   dramas   from  of  that  branch  of  military  science.    The  Dahlgren  inms 

Shakespeare.  Heiberg^  Lessing,  and  others.     In  1866  were  the  result  of  invention,  not  of  experiment    They 

he  pubiishea  Anteckntngar  om  Stockliolms  Theatrar,  always  have  stood  the  test  of  use. 

which  gives  a  history  of  the  Swedish  theatres,  and  In  1857,  Commander  Dah]£[ren  took  to  sea  the  iSoop- 

contains  a  list  of  all  the  dramas  played  from  1737  to  of-war  Plymouth,  eauipped  m  such  A  mannor  as  to 

1863.     Of  SkandmavisJca  Samfunaets  HandUnqar  bring  into  practice  nis  innovations.     He  viated  the 

he  edited  vols.  xxx.-xl.  (1849-60),  and  of  Chemnitz's  coast  of  Europe  from  Porto^  to  HoDand,  and  later 

GeschicJUe  des  Schwedisaien  in  DeiUschland  g^Uhrten  cruised  in  the  West  Indies.   In  1858  he  n 

J^riegSy  vols,  iil  and  iv.    As  fruits  of  his  remarkable  mand  of  the  ordnanoe  departmeni  of  tha 
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DAfy-yaid.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1861  Orders  from  1863  to  1365^  are  oi  great  value.  Hii 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  yard,  with  one  exception^  biography  has  been  written  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  M.  V. 
resigned  and  joined  the  Confederate  service.  As  Com-  Dahlgren  (1882).  (m.  v.  d.) 
mander  Bahlgren  remained  at  his  post,  the  Government  DAHN,  Julius  Sopiius  Felix,  a  German  historian, 
devolved  unon  him  the  charge  of  tne  defences  of  Wash-  juript,  novelist,  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
ington  on  the  left.  No  more  responsible  tnist  was  held  9,  18.]4.  In  the  same  )'ear  his  fathci,  a  distinguished 
bjr  any  officer  during  the  war,  nor  was  any  time  more  actor,  removed  to  Munich,  where  Felix  8i>ent  his  youth 
critical,  for  had  the  national  capital  then  been  lost,  the  and  bi\£riin  the  study  of  law.  Having  completed  his 
oonaeqnenoes  would  probably  nave  been  irreparable  course  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1853,  he  gave  in- 
Having  become  captain  in  ordinary  course  of  promo  struction  in  jurisjjrudence  at  Munich,  and  in  1863  he 
turn,  Dahlgren  was  in  July,  1862,  made  chief  of  the  was  made  professor  extraordinarius  at  Wurzburg. 
bnieaa  of  ordnance,  a  post  of  great  responsibility.  Two  years  later  he  became  full  professor,  and  remained 


in  the  reirular  discharire  of  his  duties  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  (jferman  War  tn  1870.     He  then  accompanied 


In  Feb.,  1863,  ho  was  commissioned  as  rear-admiral, 

and  in  the  following  Julv  was  placed  in  command  of  of  the  German  War  tn  1870.     He  then  accompanit 

the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.     This  fleet,  the  army  as  a  volunteer  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 

oumbering  at  times  over  ninety  vessels  of  war,  was  re-  Sedan.     In  1872  he  was  made  protcssorof  German  law 

ouired  to  hlockade  a  coast  of  300  miles  having  twenty  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  still  remains, 

five  ports.    Many  questions  were  to  be  settled  in  re.eard  Ho  published  a  popular  treatise  on  the  law  of  war^  Das 

to  iron-dad  vessels,  and  public  exf)ectation  looked  for  Krieffsfrecht  (Wurzburg,    1870).     He  had  previously 

the  capture  of  Charleston.     Ailmiral  Dahl^/ren  con-  published  some  legal  works,  and  had  entered  upon 

ducted  in  person  the  naval  openitions  in  Charleston  those  lar-reaching  investigations  which  are  the  founda- 

haibor,  beginning  July  10,  1863,  and  ending  Sept.  7,  tion  of  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  tht 

1S63,  either  himself  leading  or  ordering  by  signal  the  German  race.     In  prosecution  of  his  labors  he  went  to 

Dine  actions  in  which  the  fleet  was  engaged,  sometimes  Italy,  and  resi<led  for  some  time  at  Eavenna  and  Milan 

irith  the  assistance  of  the  land-forces.     Morris  Island  examining  the  records  and  traces  of  the  barbarian  in- 

and  Fort  Wagner  were  capturetl,  and  Fort  Sumter  re-  vasions.  ^  His  great  work^the  fruit  of  these  researches, 

dnced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     During  the  rest  of  1803,  is  Die  Kdnige  der  Gemumen  (Munich  and  Wurzburg, 

and  throughout  the  following  vcar.  Admiral  DahkTen  6  vols.,  1861-73).     Other  works  grew  out  of  the  same 


iron-dadg,  was  not  to  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault.   This  Ronuumchm  Volker  (2  vols.,  1881-82);  and  Ai^ac&U 

view  was  approved  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  fully  Deutsche  Gcschichte  (1882).     He  has  also  publif»hed 

indoised  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  a  letter  to  Adminil  DahU  several  volumes  of  poems,  some  of  which  are  founded 

Een  dated  Feb.  14,  1865.    The  fleet,  however,  wjis  on  subjects  suggested  by  his  researches,  while  others 

pt  in  readiness  and  well  maimed  for  ever>-  contin-  were  intended  directly  to  rouse  the  patriotic  spirit  of 

noCT.     A  few  days  later  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  his  countrymen.    Tlie  earliest  of  these  was  tiie  nar- 

Cpnfederate  troops,  and  Admiral  Dahl^Tcn,  in  conij|)any  rative  poem,  Ilarald  v)id  Theano  (Berlin,  1S.0O).    The 

with  Gen.  Schinimelpfennig,  immedii^tely  entercvl  tlie  Franco-Genuan  War  of  1870  furnished  him  occasion 

6^!^.   An  expedition  purely  naval  captured  Georgetown,  for  numerous  patriotic  lyrics.     Several  historical  novels 

S.  C,  Feb.  24,  and  a  week  later  the  admirars  flag-  jind  dramas  also  attest  his  remarkable  literary  activ- 

■leamer  was  instantly  simk  by  a  torpeilo  in  that  harbor,  ity.     His  Shid  Gottn-?  (1S74),  a  story  of  the  tenth 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  July,  jSOo,  Admiral  Dahlt  century,  depicts  the  old  Norse  sea-kings  and  the  strug- 

nen  gave  up  the  command  he  had  held.    His  son,  Coi.  glc  between  the  aneic'iit  paganism  of  Scandinavia  and 

UlricJ)ahlpxin  (1842-1864),  after  a  brief  heroic  career,  the  invading  ('hristianity.      Odius  Trast  ilS^O)  is  a 

bad  been  killed  while  engaged  in  a  cavalry-raid  for  the  curious  mixture  of  the  old  mythology  with  the  life 

liberation  of  the  Union  prisoners  in  Richmond.     In  of  a  later  period.     But  l^hn's  most  popular  work  ia 

1866,  Admiral  Dahlp^n  devoted  a  time  of  comparative  the  romance  I'Jin  Kmnpf  um  Rom  (1876),  which  has 

leisnre  succeeding  his  arduous  duties  to  the  preparation  been  presented  in  an  English  dress,  A  Strngqle  for 

of  a  memoir  of  his  son,  which  was  published  m  1872.  Rom*'  (Ixmdon,  187S}.     It  is  a  tale  of  the  sixth  cen- 

Dec.  ],  1866,  the  arlmiral  sailed  from  New  York  to  take  t\ir>',  the  period  with  which  his  researches  had  made 

command  of  the  South  Pacific  squa(lrf)n.     While  in  him  so  familiar,  and  pri\sents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 

South  America  he  wrote  a  work  on  Marithnp  Jnterna-  kinirtlom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  its  overthrow 

tiomd  Law,  which  was  published  aft(T  his  death.     In  by  Bel  i  sari  us.     Apart  from  its  historical  value  it  is  a 

July,  1868,  he  resumed  liis  place  as  chief  of  the  bureau  powerful  work  of  imagination. 

»f  naval  ordnanccjand  a  year  later  was  appointed  com-       DAIIOON,  in  botany,  Ilex  DAnooN.     This  and 

mandant  of  the  Washington  navy-yard.     He  died  at  Iff^x   (."(fssine  are  among  the  famous  plants  of  the 

Washington,  July  12,  1870.  North  American  continent.     In  general  literature  Ilex 

He  published  treatises  on  Bo(it  Armmnent  (1S52),  vomiton'n  is  also  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  pe« 

Farcumon  System  (1853),  Shelh  and  Slidl  Guns  (1856).  culi:»rities  of  the  other  two,  but  this  is  now  regarded  oy 

fiOs  works  on  ordnance  have  been  used  as  text-books  by  botanists  as  not  essentially  distinct  from  Ifrx  Chssine. 

ihe  (}oyemment,  and  his  ideas  have  l.)een  repeated  in  Like  the  common  holly,  Ifexopnca,  they  are  evergreen, 

works  by  other  writers.     His  reports  on  armored  vcs-  but  the  Knaves  are  not  waved  and  spiny  as  in  that  spe- 

Mb  and  on  the  coast-defences,  as  well  as  his  Genial  cies,  and  the  plants  Si'ldom  reach  a  greater  heitrht  than 
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12  or  15  feet.     J>ahoon  and  cassine  are  Indian  names.  DAIRY    PRODUCTS.      Abernethy   was   aoeoB* 

and  the  last  is  also  called  youi)on.      They  entered  tomed  to  say  of  milk  diat  it  was  *^the  most  nutritiouB 

largely  into  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Creek  In-  of  idl  things.**     Prout  characterizes  it  as  '*the  true 

dians,  who  inhabitea  the  Carolinas  at  the  time  of  the  type  of  all  foods,**  and  Dr.  Carpenter  observes  that 

settlement  of  the  white  man.    William  Bartram,  who  muk  being  an  aamixture  of  albominous,  saccharine, 

travelled  among  the  Creeks  about  the  end  of  the  last  andoleaginoussubstances,  indicates  the  intention  of  the 

eentuiy,  notes  that  some  chiefe  took  especial  pains  to  Creator  that  aU  these  should  be  employed  as  oompo- 


to  describe  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  goveinor  or  parts  as  follows:  water,  87.40;  batter,  3.43;  caseine, 
officer  who  has  the  management  of  the  business,  with  3.12;  milk-sugar,  5.12,  and  min^^  matter  (ash), 
his  servant  attending,  oraers  the  black  drink  to  be  .93. 

brewed,  which  is  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  leaves  The  manufacture  of  food-products  fiiom  milk  is  of 
and  tender  shoots  of  the  cassine.**  He  then  describes  verv  ancient  origin.  Butter  and  cheese  are  frequently 
in  considerable  detail  the  preparation  for  and  kindling  spoken  of  in  tne  Bible.  They  are  alluded  to  by 
of  a  mystical  fire  by  bundles  of  cane,  which  seemed  to  Homer  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  and  there  is  lea- 
him  to  light  up  without  human  agency.  Around  the  son  to  believe  that  liiese  products  were  made  and  in 
fire  the  chiefe  and  warriors  are  seated.  Then  'Hwo  use  fbr  human  food  many  ages  before  any  record  is 
slaves  or  servants  came  in  together  at  the  door,  each  made  of  them  by  tiie  earliest  writers.  The  word  dairv 
having  very  large  conch-shells  full  of  the  black  drink,  is  derived  from  the  Old  English  word  dey^  a  milk-maid, 
advancing  with  slow,  uniform,  and  steady  steps,  their  and  originally  denoted  the  place  asmgned  to  her  work, 
eyes  or  countenances  liiled  up^  singing  very  low  but      Milk  contains  all  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  the 


presently  takes  it  up  again,  and,  bowing  very  low,  ad-  products  made  from  it  are  not  only  nutritious,  but  are 
ranees  obsequiously,  crossing  or  intersectmg  each  other  esteemed  as  luxuries,  must  always  give  to  tJie  dairy 
midway :  he  who  rested  his  shell  before  the  white  peo  claims  of  the  highest  consideration, 
pie  now  stands  before  the  kmg,  and  the  other  who  Dairving  is  an  important  industiy  in  Britain  and 
stopped  before  the  king  now  stands  before  the  white  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Of  the  contifiental 
people,  when  each  presents  his  shell,  one  to  the  king,  nations  that  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of 
the  other  to  the  chief  of  the  white  people ;  and  as  soon  agriculture  are  France,  Holland,  Switzerland.  ItalVj 
as  he  raises  it  to  his  mouth  the  slave  utters  or  sings  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gkrmanv.  Russia  nas  of 
two  notes,  each  of  which  continues  as  long  as  he  has  late  entered  the  field,  and  under  tne  American  fiystem 
breath ;  and  as  long  as  these  notes  continue,  so  long  of  factories  is  planting  dairies  in  many  parts  of  the 
must  the  person  drink,  or  at  least  keep  the  shell  to  his  empire,  and  pushing  the  industry  with  vigor  and  soo- 
mouth. ' '     Elliott  refers  to  the  drink  as  always  being  in  cess. 

use  at  the  opening  of  their  festivals,  and  it  is  said  to  act  AJthough  Great  Britain  is  extensively  engaged  ia 
on  them  as  opium  does  on  other  races.  Like  opium,  it  daily  husbandrv,  she  imports  largely  both  of  Imtter  and 
excites  the  torpid  and  languid,  while  it  cahns  the  rest-  cheese  for  the  home  consumption  of  her  people.  Ac- 
less  and  induces  sleep.  Mr.  Simms,  however,  quoted  cording  to  English  dairy  statisticians  the  number  of 
by  Dr.  Peyre  Porcher,  does  not  find  these  effects  fVom  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  in  the  British  IslandtJ  in  1878 
the  leaves  of  these  hollies  alone,  and  believes  that  the  was  3,708,766.  producing  annually  about  1,628,000,000 
famous  "  black  drink  "  was  a  compound,  the  knowledge  gallons  of  milk ;  estimatmg  one-eighth  of  this  as  the 
of  which,  if  ever  known  to  any  white  man,  is  now  com-  quantity  used  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  calves, 
pletely  lost.  The  plants  grow  only  near  the  sea-coast,  there  renaain  1,424,500,000  gallons  available  for  human 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  Indians  used  to  come  food  in  its  various  forms,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
hundreds  of  miles  and  in  droves  to  where  thev  grew.  Now,  525,000.000  gallons  of  milk,  it  is  estimated,  are 
They  boiled  the  leaves  in  a  large  cauldron,  and  would  used  directly  for  consumption,  350,000,000  are  devoted 
drink  a  pint  at  a  time,  which  in  a  short  time  caused  to  cheese,  and  550,000,000  gallons  for  butter.  Upon 
them  to  vomit  freely.  They  continued  to  drink  in  this  this  basis  the  annual  cheese  crop  of  Britam  is  about 
way  for  several  days,  when  each  would  take  a  bundle  300,000,000  pounds  of  ripe  cheese,  and  the  butter  pro- 
of the  plant  and  depart  to  his  own  home.  Women,  duct  not  far  from  200,000,000  jpounds.  And  yet,  accord- 
according  to  llafinesque,  were  forbidden  to  use  it.  Tea  i"g  to  official  statistics  furnished  by  the  honoraiy  secre- 
made  from  it  is,  however,  regarded  as  equal  in  many  tary  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  im- 
respects  to  Chinese  tea,  and  it  is  considered  very  little  ported  into  Great  BntAin  dunng  1881  cheese  to  th( 
inferior  to  the  7naU  of  Paraguay,  which  is  from  an  value  of  £5,091,514  ($25,457,570),  and  butter  to  the 
allied  species,  Ile.t  Faragiuiiiensis,  value  of  £12,141,034,  or  $60,705,170. 

Aocordinc:  to  modern  phi'sicians,  the  plant  has  ex-  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cheese  imported  into 
oellent  medicinal  properties,  especially  in  the  treatment  Britain  comes  from  America,  while  the  bulk  of  her 
of  nephritic  diseases.  As  already  noted,  Ilex  vomi-  butter  imports  are  from  France,  Holland,  Denmark, 
tona  is  now  regarded  as  identical  with  L  Omine,  and  Sweden.  According  to  Morton  the  annual  eon- 
/.  C(is.mw  and  I.  Dalmon  are  regarded  as  distinct,  but  sumption  of  cheese  m  Bntam  is  upward  of  6e0,000,000 
their  properties  are  so  noariy  alike  that  what  refers  to  pounds.  This  quantity,  be  says,  represents  the  amonat 
tne  can  well  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  other.         of  the  demand  by  which  the  English  cheese  inanstqr 

(t.  m.  )       bas  been  created  and  is  maintained. 
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^M  A»u^  iniin<if*<T  aP  1^«Tl/w.  I'a  u^^^imr  A^rr^^^  4^  Thc  HoUand  cheese  ni08t  in  favor  in  England  is  the 

the 

clieeBeB  oi  smau  sue,  ine  lauer  oemg  specially  aaaptea  ^"^^°^'>  "'V'  "^^''V'V r^; ;"  """i'-\  —  T/'^'^^rTL"  i"~^ 

to  home  wante,  and  of  quick  consumption.     Her  but-  *<>  ^  pounds,  the  nnd  highly  colored.     It^s  of  the  hard 

ter  ezportB  to  England  are  considerable,  Normandv  janety,  as  distinguished  from  the  soft^  cheeses  of 

and  Britany  butter  having  been  well  received  in  Eni-  ^T^rice.  with  a  somewhat  sharp  taste,  and  finds  favor 

hah  nuAeUi  for.  a  long  time.    French  butter  is  also  ex-  ^^j^  ^^^  laboring  classes  of  England.                         ^ 

ported  in  consideiable  quantities  to  tropical  climates,  «  Among  the  foreign  varieties  of  cheese,  esteemed  m 

chiefly  to  Biaril  and  the  South  American  republics.  England,  the  Gorgonzola  and  Parmesan  from  Italv 

Mrrjenkins,   aecretaiy  of  the  Royal   Agricultural  ^^y  ^  mentjoned:    The  Gorgonzola  la  a  very  nch 

Society  of  England,  in  a  recent  report,  thus  refers  to  cheese    resembling  somewhat  in  quality  the  Stilton, 

the  export  butter  trade  of  France :  he  says,  "  The  ex-  though  differing  from  it  in  shape  and  style.         _ 

U«it  ofbuainefiB  done  by  some  of  the  PVench  butter  I^«nmark  has  of  late  risen  to  the  first  rank  m  the 

meichaiits  la  astonishing;   for  instance,  the  firm  of  production  of  fine  butter.     This  has  been  brought 

Lepelletier,  of  Carenton,  whose  trade  is  solely  with  **^"^  ^y  ^^^  .introduction  of  butter  factones  and  the 

En^and,  send  the  butter  over  in  their  own  vessels,  and  practice  of  raising  the  cream  on  the  Swartz  sj-stem,  or 

ID  1877  their  exportation  exceeded  4,000  tons,  ani  the  ^y  ^^^^P  ^^^  °^!>>  m  ice-water.    Danish  butter  is  ex- 

catimated  average  value  in  France  for  the  ten  years  V'^y^   m   considerable  quantities  to  England,  and 

then  ended  was  nearly  half  a  million  steriing,  per  an-  ?"»?«  ^^^  highest  market  ratea     Danish  butter,  sealed 

num.    They  estimated  that  in  1878  their  trade  would  »"  ^»"S'  is  also  sent  to  the  South  American  btates, 

show  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  its  average  ^J^?'^  ^^    n    ^  deservedly  high  reputation  on  account 

■moimt  in  the  previous  ten  years.  ^^^  ^^  excellent  quality. 

"French  butter  is  sent  to  market  in  a  great  variety  of  ^Switzerland  is  the  home  of  the  Gruyere  or  Sweitzcr 

wdcageB,  according  to  thc  requirements  of  each  locaHty.  K.^«e,  a  larj^e  and  rather  thm  cheese,  not  ot  that  solid 

For  the  London  market,  kegs  holding  about  70  pounds  |<?xture  which  distinguishes  Enrfish  che^,  but  hav- 

«Mh,  crocks  holding  60  pounds,  and  boxes  containing  »»>?  numerous  cavities  or  holes  distnbuted  through  itfl 

one  dozen  two-pound  rolls,  are  most  frequently  seen.  ^^^     ^^  »»  exported  to  some  extent. 

Extreme  cleanliness  and  refreshing  neatness  (amount-  ^  ^^^r®  ^%  many  varieties  ot  cheese  made  on  the 

ingalmostto  what  the  French  call  co^ie<<mc)arecharac-  C^>ntment  of  Europe  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  peo- 

tmstic  of  all  the  methods,  and  they  are  further  distin-  P^^'  ^^  ^^^  countnc^  where  thcv  are  made,  but  for  the 

gnished  by  the  free  and  almost  lavish  use  of  clean  linen  "^<>5^  part  they  differ  materially  from  English  cheese, 

EningB;    The  kegs  and  linen  linings  cost  about  U.  9d.  <>r  from  that  c-ommonly  made  m  Amenca,— the  latter 

each ;  the  crocks,  which  are  protected  by  an  outside  ^^?"2^  ^^"^^  .«"  ^"^^^^  of  English  manufacture  and 

basket  and  also  lined  with  linen,  cost  about  2».  each,  «<»;ipted  speinally  to  English  markets. 

induding  everything ;  and  the  boxes,  holding  a  dozen  }^  ^^  "^^  ^V  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  upon  a 

ioIIl  cost  about  9d.  each,  including  linen  and  paper,  minute  descnption  of  European  dair>Mne,  or  to  give 

In  ttie  hottest  weather  the  boxes  are  sometimes  double,  ^}}g  ^^om  processes  employed  m  nianufactunng  the 

the  space  between  the  t^vo  boxes  bt'ing  filled  with  cotton  tl].ff^"rent  varieties  of  product  found  among  the  nations 

wadding.     In  fact,  the  French  butter  merchants  thor-  'i  *t»at  continent     The  subject  has  been  only  bnefly 

oughly  realize  the  importance  of  dolivcTing  their  wares  JVlw«ed  to  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  general  l>eanng  upon 

in  an  attractive  condition,  entailing  neither  trouble  nor  American  dairying,  and  the  influenw  which  continent^ 

waste  upon  the  retailer."               "  goods  may  have  upon  the  Amencaii  export  trade  of 

Asan  instance  ofthe  suwcjns with  whirhdain^  fanning  oJiiiy  products.              r  a        '        r,                  »        . 

is  carried  on  in  France,  the  small  Norman  department  J^^^.  ^"}^^  Jyogress  of  Amn-ican  Dmn/nir;.—\men- 

GJvados  may  l>e  mentioned.    It  contains  about  450,000  ^"*"  dairjint?  jus  a  specialty,  can  l>c  hardly  iMmsidered 

inhabitants.     Here  thc  butter  inudcr  in  a  vc^ar  is  about  ^  <-t^ntur}-  old.     Dairymg.  as  a  specialty,  was  i>ractised 

25,000,000  kilogrammes,  or  nearlv  r)r>,00(I,(KK)  jwmnds  "»  England  and  Ilolhind,  and  in  other  i>arts  ot  Europe, 

IEnghsh),  and  valued   at  over  SO.(;<H),g(H)  fiane^,  or  previous  to  the  10th  century,  and  the  early  emigrants 

lin,000,00O.      Of  this   amount  only  3,(KM>,()()0  kilo-  to  Amcriea  must  Imve  brought  with  them  the  art  of 

grammes  are  consumed    in   the  department,   conse-  butter- and  cheese-making.     But.  i>revioustotheyear 

quently  eight  timers  as  much  is  manufactured  as  is  eon-  l^^'^O,  there  seems  to  have  Ixn-n  no  considerable  num- 

Bmned,  while  one-third   is  eximrted,   anrl  chiefly   t«)  ber  of  dairies  grouned  toirether.  and  pro.Hecuting  the 

England.     If  we  add  to  this  the  (luantity  of  cheese  bu.siness  a.s  a  s])ecialty.  in  any  part  of  Americ^ 

manufactured,  we  find  that  there  are   ni'ade  of*  the  M'>st  faniiei*s  in  those  days  kept  a  stock  of  homed 

FontrEve«iue,  2.000,000  francs  value  ;  Mignot,  2lK),(K)0  ••attle,— animals  raised  for  k'cf,  for  working  oxen,  with^ 

francs;     Livarot,     4,.')<X),(KK)     fnines;      CaineuilK^rt,  c^m-s  for  breedinir   jmrposes  to  supjily  home  want.s. 

3,000,000    francs— total,    9,T(»,(M)0    framw   value,    or  'J'he  farming  then  was  of  a  mixed  ehanieter,  nearly 

nearly  $10,000,0<K)    in  value.      In   other  words,   thc  ever}' want  of  the  family  bi?ingsuj>plied  from  the  farm, 

dieese  and  butter  interest  of  this  small  country  reaches  Jn  the  year  ISOO  we  hear  of  the  great  co-operative 

nearly  11K»,(MX),(mm)  francs,  or  $20.(KM),<mK).       *  cheese,  made  in  Cheshire,  Ma.^s.,  under  the  auspices 

Holland  butter  imported   into  England  is  less  es-  of  Elder  John  Ixland.     He  induced  everj-  iamily  in 

teemed  now  than  formerly,  owing,  prineinally,  to  its  his  parish,  and  those  in  the  ctmntry  alxmt  that  owned 

beinff  so  largely  adult(Tated  with,  or  wholly  iiianufae-  a  cow.  to  (Hnitribute  the  milk  produced  on  a  certain 

tured  from.  ol<LMjmargarine.     I'his  artificial  butter  goes  day,  that  it  might  k*  mas.'icd  together  and  made  into 

to  England,  and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ''marga-  a  cheese,  as  a  i)rcsent  to  Pn^sidi^nt  Jeffei^in.      Ihis 

line'*  and  **bosli  butter,"  a:)d  is  furnished  at  a  low  cheese,  when   cured,  weighed^  ir.<)0  pounds,  and  its 

price,  compared  with  genuine  butter  of  the  best  grade-s.  delivery  to  the  President  at  Wa^^hmgton  was  the  mort 

Alaiie  trade  is  done  with  this  product,  and  it  has  had  notid)le  affair  in  relation  to  dairj'ing  that  hml  as  yet 

the  effect  of  lowerimr  the  standard  on  all  descriptions  occurred  in  the  New  World.     It  was  about  this  time 

%f  butter  made  in  itoUand.  that  some  families  that  ha<l  emigrated  from  Lhoshire 
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to  Herkimer  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  began  to  collect  small  herds  and   per  cent     From  1 849  to  1 859  the  exports  of  Ameriem 
to  make  a  specialty  of  dairying.  •      cheese  were  not  increased,  and  they  fell  back  in  1853 

From  ISCK)  to  1826  cheese-dairying  had  become  to  less  than  4,000,000  pounds,  and  did  not  go  much 
pretty  general  in  Herkimer  County,  out  the  herds  above  8.000,000  pounds  until  1860.  In  1859  the  butter 
were  mostly  small.  So  early  as  1 8 1 2  the  largest  herds,  exports  had  reached  a  little  more  than  4,500,000  pounds, 
numbering  about  forty  cows  each,  were  those  belong-  but  they  were  nearly  doubled  the  following  year,  in- 
ing  to  William  Ferns,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Nathan  creasinglargely  from  year  to  year  until  1863,  when  they 
Salisbur\%  and  Isaac  Smith,  in  the  northern  part  of  amounted  to  35,000^000  pounds.  There  was  no  in- 
the  county,  and  they  were  regarded  as  extraordinary  crease  in  the  production  of  American  cheese  during  the 
for  their  size ;  now  there  are  herds  in  the  county  num-  ten  years  from  1850  to  1860,  the  United  States  census 
bering  one  hundred  cows  and  over.  reports  giving  the  amount  in  1849  at  105,000,000 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  now  elapsed,  to   against  103,000,000  in  1859. 
prove  the  success  of  dairying  in  Herkimer,  and  about       The  qualitv  of  the  great  bulk  of  butter  and  cheese 
this  time— 1 82*3 — the  business  began  to  be  planted  here   during  this  decade  was  undoubtedly  inferior  as  a  rule, 
and  there  in  the  adjoining  counties,  and  generally  by  The  principles  underl>'ing  the  great  art  of  manufiio- 
persons  emigrating  irom  Herkimer  County.  tnring  these  products  were  very  imperfectly  understood. 

The  implements  of  the  dairy  were  then  very  rude,  grave  mistakes  were  made  in  many  departments  of  the 
The  milking  was  done  in  open  yards,  and  "milking  oairy,  especially  in  the  production  or  butter  and  the 
barns ' '  were  unknown.  The  milk  was  curdled  in  tubs,  methods  of  packing  and  sending  it  to  market 
the  curd  cut  with  long  wooden  knives,  or  broken  with  Although  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  of  Rome,  N.  Y..  had 
the  hands,  and  prcsse<l  in  log  presses,  standing  exposed  conceived  the  idea  of  associated  daiiying,  and  had  put 
to  the  weather.  The  cheeses  were  thin  and  small,  it  in  operation  by  erecting  the  first  cheese-factory  ia 
They  were  held  through  the  season ;  and  in  the  fall,  1851,  it  did  not  bej^n  to  attract  attention  until  sJbont 
when  ready  for  market,  they  were  packed  in  rough  1860.  Up  to  thus  date  only  23  factories  had  been 
casks  made  for  the  puri)ose — several  in  a  cask — and  erected ;  out  as  factory^  cheese  was  generally  better 
shipped  to  different  localities,  mostly  fur  home  con-  made,  and  more  uniform  in  texture,  shape,  and  quality, 
sumption.  and  as  less  labor  was  required  in  making  as  well  as  m 

The  totid  exports  of  cheese  from  the  United  States  buying  (because  cheese  was  then  bought  on  the  shelves 
in  1826  were,  according  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  at  on  personal  inspection),  the  system  b^gan  to  be  re^garded 
Washington,  only  735,399  Dounds.  In  1826  Mr.  Harry  with  favor  by  both  dealers  and  farmers. 
Burrell,  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  having  leanied  s<3me-  By  1866  the  number  of  factories  had  increased  to 
thing  of  the  markets,  began  dealmg  in  cneese,  contract-  500,  and  mostly  in  New  York.  At  the  present  time, 
ing  with  dairymen  for  their  entire  season's  make,  as  was  1884,  the  number  of  cheese-  and  butter-factories  in  the 
the  custom  in  those  days.  He  afterward  becramc  one  of  United  States  is  placed  at  over  4000. 
the  largest  dealers  in  this  description  of  dairy  goods  in  Although  the  plan  of  collecting  curds  fioHa  the 
the  United  States, — often  purchasing  nearly  the  entire  formers,  mixing  them,  and  pressing  them  into  cheese 
product  made  in  the  whi)Ie  country.  He  was  among  at  a  factory,  ha3  been  tried  as  early  as  1844  in  Goshen, 
the  first  to  open  a  regular  cheese-trade  with  Englanil,  Conn.,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  had  failed  of  suo- 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  largest  dealer  and  ship-  cess,  because  curds  coming  from  different  farms  were 
per  of  American  cheese  on  this  continent  not  uniform  in  texture  and  oould  not  be  made  into  a 

In  tracing  the  histoiy  of  cheese  dairying  in  othcT  good  product.  That  system  therefore  was  almndoDed. 
States,  we  find  the  emigration  of  ITerkinujr  (/ounty  Mr.  Williams  was  an  original  thinker,  and  to  him  art 
dairymen  often  gave  these  new  localities  their  first  iuv  we  indebted  more  than  to  any  other  for  the  great  pro- 
petus  in  this  special  branch  of  industry'.  gressive  step  which  places  American  dairying  to-day  in 

In  1847  our  exports  had  increased  to  over  15,000,000  tne  front  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
pounds,  and  in  1849  to  17,000,000  pounds.  fi^ame-work  of  the   American  system  sprang  from 

Dairying  had  now  spread  over  a  number  of  counties  his  fertile  brain  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  altheugh 
in  New  York.  It  had  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Ohio,  he  was  fruitftil  in  the  invention  of  implements  and  ap- 
and  was  gaining  an  entrance  in  other  Stites.  The  pliances  adapted  to  his  work  he  took  out  no  patents, 
whole  production  of  cheese  that  year,  in  the  United  out  presented  the  result  of  his  labors  as  a  gratuity  to 
Sttites,  was  not  far  from  100,000,000  pounds,  about  the  world.  The  inestimable  benefits  that  have  come, 
43,(HX),0(X)  pounds  of  which  were  received  at  the  tide  and  are  yet  to  come,  fi^m  the  original  labors  of  Mr. 
water  of  the  Hudson  lliver.  Williams,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  ^  It  put  American 

British  shippers  had  been  enthusiastic,  drawing  dairying  upon  a  footing  by  which  it  could  measun 
from  Amcri(fa  what  was  then  considered  an  extraor-  arms  with  any  other  branch  of  a^cultura  ^  In  the 
dinary  (piaiitity ;  but  the  severe  loss  which  they  pus-  State  of  New  York  it  rises  above  sul  other  agricultural 
•'aiiicd  in  1848-9  caused  a  more  moderate  demand  the  interests;  for  if  we  add  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  dairy 
lollowing  year,  and  prices  fell  about  one  cent  per  pound,  together — the  value  of  pork  made  from  whey  and  sour 
var>'ing  for  fair  to  strictly  prime,  from  5  cents  to  61  milk  ;  the  calves  raised  and  beef  and  milk  sold — ^we  can 
cents  for  Ohio  choice,  and  0  to  6i  cents  for  New  York  hardlyget  the  annual  products  from  the  dairy  farms  of 
State.  New  York  below  $100,000,000. 

Something  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  cheese  was  About  the  year  1862-^3  Alanson  Slaughter,  of 
bought  and  shipped  by  the  middle  of  January ;  the  re-  Oranjoje  co.,  N.  Y.,  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  the 
maindcr,  say  2,000,000  pounds,  was  bought  by  two  or  ass<x?iated  sj^tem  to  butter-making.  ^  He  airaoffea  his 
three  parties  at  5}  cents  to  6i  cents,  which  was  generally  creamery  with  pools  of  flowing  spring  water,  lor  re- 
thought by  the  trade  too  dear.  ducing  the  temperature  of  the  mdk,  which  he  set  in 

In  1831  the  consumption  of  foreign  cheese  in  Great  <ieep  and  narrow  cana  This  was  the  first  batter-fkctoiy 
Britain  was  only  14,(K)0,000  pounds,  and  in  1840  it  that  had  been  built  on  the  continent  or  indeed  in  t£e 
kad  increased  U)  48»0(K),(XX)  pounds,  being  about  2.50  world.     His  plans  were  origipal  and  noyd,  lyad  as  tbt 
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natter  was  made  under  his  i^ystem,  it  was  the  Aformons  have  been  developinff  the  business  in  Utah ; 

mmmeDoemeDt  of  the  most  important  improvemcut  in  while  in  California  and  along  tnc  Pacific  coast  dairies 

butter  dairving  hitherto  known  in  Amerit-a.     This  sys-  have  been  planted  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on 

tern  was  an«rwards  carried  into  Sweden  and  JJcnmark  with  suax^ss.     At  Point  Keys,  Cal.,  one  proprietor  has 

and  other  p«rt8  of  Europe;  it  has  spread  over  tho  3(MK)  cows,  divided  up  into  herds  of  ]00  to  150  cows 

Unifted  States  and  Canada,  and,  wherever  planted,  each,  and  employed  for  butter-dair>nng.    The  climate 

whether  in  the  old  or  new  worl<l,  lias  been  the  means  here  is  admirably  adapted  to  butter-making,  the  tom- 

)f  raising  the  standard  of  butter,  and  promoting  il.^  peratiirc  winter  and  summer  never  varying  much  from 

eonsnmptinn  in  a  marvellous  deenn*.  ^  60°  Fahr. 

In  1862  the  butter  product  01  the  United  States  was  Cn^sin^  the  line  into  Canada,  we  find  the  late  Ilar- 

iboot  500,0(X),(X)0  noundi*.     In  18S4  our  annual  pro-  vcy  Farrin^'ton — an    cxnerienwd   Herkimer  County 

duct  was  cstiniatea  to  be  not  far  from  1,5('H).0<)().()0<)  dainman — in  l.sr>4-r>  leading  the  way  by  building  the 

pounds,  and  since  that  date  there  has  been  a  steady  first  factories  in  the  l*rovince  of  Ontiirio,  and  tea<;hing 

increase.     An  immense  butter  interest  has  boon  do-  the  ait  of  maimfacture  to  our  Canadian  nei;rhl>or»' 


Teloped  in  Iowa,  lUinois,  and  other  parts  of  the  West ;    Previous  to  this  the  Canadians  bought  cheese  largely 
and  although  the  plan  of  setting  milk  ha?  boon  varied   from  the  United  States,  and  during  1S65  they  imi^rtcd 


IS 
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became  fond  of  it  beyond  measure,  and  this  St iinulateu  betwoon  fifty  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds.     Canadj 

maniiikcturers  to  put  forth  their  host  eflfort*4  lor  nor-  is  rapidly  booouiiii;^  a  formidable  competitor  with  the 

fimtion,  since  extraordinary  prices  are  ollen  paid  f<)r  a  Ignited  States  for  the  Knglish  trade. 

"fimcy  article."  As  Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  chief  outlet 

In  1863-64  the  associated  dairy  sj'stem  had  beiy)me  for  our  surplus  dairy  products,  .Vmerioan  dairsrmen 

an  estaUished  fact — an  intense  an(l  widespread  inter-  have  evor  t\*lt  a  strong  desire  to  midce  such  products 

est  prevailed  not  only  in  New  York  but  in  Vermont,  as  would  be  most  awoptuble  to  the  English  trade. 


meeting  was  called  at  Rome,  >i.  1 ..  »Jan.  4,  18t)4,  and  In  order  to  obtain  the  lK»st  models  of  English  mai: 
the  attendance  filled  the  largest  hall  in  that  city,  dele-  ture  and  to  got  a  comn^t  a(xiount  of  the  stylos  of  c 
gates  being  present  from  several  States.     No  more  en-    most  arvoptable  in  Britain,  the  American  Dairyi 


of  cheese 
/men's 
Qinsiastic  ^thering  of  those  interested  in  agriculture  AssiK'iation  unanimously  resolved  at  its  annual  conven- 
had  been  held  in  the  State,  and  people  wont  away  from  tion  in  January,  iSOi),  to  send  an  agent  abroad  to  study 
Che  meeting  with  the  liveliest  anticipations  of  amassing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foreign  dairy  produce  and 
fortanes  from  the  dairy.  That  year  210  now  laotorios  to  make  weekly  Reports  of  the  markets,  etc.,  to  faoto- 
were  erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  and  the  ries  and  dain'inen.  Mr.  Willard  was  sele<^ted  as  the 
system  was  carried  into  other  States.  agent.  an<l    ne  went  abroad  in    May,  returning    in 


year.     They  created  a  dairy  literature  which  from  it.s  After  studying  the  proooss  ot  manufacture  and  its 

wide  dissemination  has  had  a  vast  influoi ice  in  educat-  pe<niliaritios,   under  the  instniction  of  31  r.   Joseph 

ing  the  masses  in  this  department  of  fanning.  Hardincr,   the  noted    exnoiiont  of   Cheddar  cheese- 

CSontrastinK  the  flood  of  light  which  now  illumines  making  in  Fiii.L'land,  Mr.  Willard  on  his  return  strongly 
the  path  of  tne  dairj'man  with  the  meagre  kncjwlodgo  urge<l  this  system  upon  American  factor>'men  in  his  re- 
he  possessed  twenty  years  ago,  the  slou^di  troni  which  port  at  the  annual  ooiivont-'on  uf  the  ass<)ciation  in  1S67. 
this  industry  has  emerged  seems  intinitoly  deep  and  The  ailvice  an<l  su.irL';'.<ti«>ns,  growing  out  of  the 
dark.                         ^  European  mis.<ion,  f^rtfe  imnrovemont  and  styles  of 

The  associated  dairy  sj'stem  now  strot<hos  in  an  al-  American  choose  wore  niJoptea,  and  the  result  proved 
most  unbroken  line  from  the  Atlantic- to  the  Pacific  of  the  trroatost  In^K^Ht  to  the  choose  industrj'of  Ainer- 
Commencing  in  Maine,  it  sweeps  over  Nt:w  Kn«:land,  ica,  her  product  rising  to  the  highest  grades  and  rival- 
then  through  the  Middle  States,  whore  it  is  thi;  most  lini;  tho  vorv  Unost  sanii)los  of  En;rlish-inade  g(KHls; 
important  industry.  Its  foot  is  firuilv  planto<l  in  the  while  the  bulk  w  far  superior  to  that  made  in  Uritani. 
West  and  North-west.  Crossing  the  Mi.^.^issippi,  it  has  Growth  nf  the  Ihthy  Fmhisfn/ in  the  UnitrJ  Stntis 
poshed  its  way  into  lowa,^  Kansas,  Nebra.ska,^  and  and  (^iwnht. — According  to  the  Unite<l  States  census 
Colorado.  Even  in  Wyoming  on  the  verge  of  the  reports  of  1S40  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United 
ninless  region  may  be  found  cheese-factories.  Along  States  was  4,s:r,()t3,  and  the  value  of  dairy  products 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  caiions  Ls  put  at  $.S.*:J.7S7,OOS.  Coniniissioner  Wells,  in  hi.s  ro- 
and  paries  are  numerous  herds  and  dairies.  In  Lake  port  ui)on  the  "  Industry,  Tra«le,  and  ronimerce  of  the 
Valley,  ou  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  many  large  United  States,"  for  tht»  year  isr)9.  puts  the  value  of 
iuries  had  becoir  .5  established  previous  to  1S75.    The  dairy  i)ro«lu(rts  of  the  rliitod  States  at  $4(H),(KH),000 
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EiT  annnm.  Major  Henir  E.  Alvord  ^ves  the  fol- 
wing  tabic  of  statistics  fiom  the  census,  which  he 
thinks  are  manifestly  far  below  the  truth,  the  amounts 
BOnaumetl  by  producers  being  doubtless  often  omittwl, 
at  leaat  prior  to  1870 : 

Dairy  SUUMict  for  tht  United  Stata. 


im.'".'.'.'. 
imii..'.Z'. 

N...  ot 
cow.. 

1 

JUd?.           Uado.     1   and  DtU. 

,fi^^, 

e,3M,0M 

Pound!,       Poundi,   1     (ii.ll™., 

-ill,09a,"om,l«2,TC7.370      ia„'*li',,wt 
7iin,(»J0,iVi(i!sin.nc.i,ci.io'1,r-j'(n(vi,(i.n 

The  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  United  States 
for  the  year  1890  wis  over  $600,000,000  per  annum. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  States  from  which 
this  enormous  sum  in  the  aggre^te  is  obtained,  and 
their  relative  importance  in  reference  to  dairying. 

Of  thia  some  idea  will  be  had  &om  the  statistics  given 
in  the  last  United  States  census  (1880),  which  present 
data  as  collected  for  the  year  1879 : 


For  the  statistics  of  the  cheese  and  butter  fitetoria 
of  the  United  St^^tes  see  the  aocompaQying  t«ble,  com. 
piled  from  the  census  report  for  188a 

According  to  the  ctn.-iis  of  18S1  Canada  bad  70» 
cheeaeyfaciories,  employing  1574  men  and  42fl  woaeo 
and  children,  whose  yearly  wages  amounted  to  $382,615. 
The  l^tal  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  wm 
»4^,798,  and  cf  the  articlea  produced  $5,464,454. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  United  Slates  in 
1890  was  probably_ upwards  of  1.^.000,000.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Dodge,  the  statdsiacian  of  the  Department  of  A^cut 
ture,  gave  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  Cnit«d 
States  in  December,  1880,  at  12,368,053,  but  the  mcwB 
exact  returns  of  the  census  showed  that  the  estimata 
was  about  100,000  less  than  the  actual  number. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  milck 
cows  in  the  United  States  from  1840  to  1879: 


i,3iiiyw" 

w.im 

B30,1M.T» 

tdui  IP  GdIM  sum. 

Y«Br. 

No.  ofCowi. 

Value  in 
Dollan. 

4,837,0« 

6,392,0M 

8,S8S,736 
10.023,000 
12,«3,120 

72,655,000 
127,MO,880 

264,643,376 
324.179,093 
312,000.000 

These  retnitiB  of  the  census  are  doubtless  oondden- 
bly  less  than  the  annual  production,  as  the  oonsimip- 
tion  of  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  in  the  farmer's  familj 
does  not  usually  go  upon  record,  and  hence  in  man^ 
instances  would  not  be  returned.  There  has  als»  been 
a  large  increase  in  dairying  ranee  1879,  bo  that  the 
figures  we  have  given  in  estimating  the  products  of  the 
dairy  for  1 890  and  their  value  It  is  believed  are  approx- 
imately correct. 

In  referring  to  the  progress  of  dairying  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  word  should  be  added  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  stock  generally  employed  for  milk.  Up  to 
within  the  hurt  fit1«en  or  twenty  yeais  the  commoib 
of  the  country  (sometimes  called  native  in  di»- 
iiin  to  thoruugnbreds  or  pure-blooded  animals) 
Udcd  almost  CKcluMively  for  dairy  puriKtses-  and 
up  to  the  present  time  the  common  cow  is  the 
Diuiis  on  which  our  dairy  industry  is  erected.  Hie 
common  cow,  when  properly  selected,  with  gpod  feed 
and  welt  cared  for  will  yield  on  an  average  from  500 
to  (KK)  pounds  of  cheese  or,  if  her  milk  is  tamed  into 
butter,  from  175  to  200  pounds  of  butter  per  annum. 
The  cows  come  in  milk  about  the  first  of  March  and 
are  dried  off  in  December.  They  get  rations  of  grain 
in  addition  to  hay  from  the  time  of  coming  in  milL 
until  they  are  turned  to  grass.  During  the  summer 
3[id  while  at  pasture  no  cdditional  food  is  given,  until 
.\uguat,ivhen,a8  pastures  begin  to  deteriorate,  fodder- 
ciirii,  raised  ibr  (he  purpose  of  soiling,  is  fed  to  bridge 
iivtr  the  dry  scawu.  or  until  a  good  bite  can  be  had  on 
thi^  aftermath  nf  meadows. 

If  drouths  previul  or  pastures  fail,  rations  of  oom- 
niial  or  ship-stulfa  may  be  ted  daitv  to  keep  up  the 
flow  of  uilk  ;  but  generally  nothing  beyond  pasturage 
and  fodder-corn  is  depended  upon. 

The  milking,  morning  and  evening,  Is  done  in  tin 
bam,  and  about  ten  cows  are  altotteo  to  each  milker. 
The  winter  food  of  cows  is  hay,  with  such  ooane  Mr 
dcr  as  may  be  grown  on  the  farm.  TnniipB  and  nun- 
golds  arc  sometimea  nused  and  fed,  tmt  ar ' 

rule  the  Ameri"""  dairy  farmer  is  not  a" 
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^  M«  Chtut,  BxaUr,  and  Con<ltn»ed  Milk  FaetoriM  of  the  United  SlaUt  (1S80). 
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At  the  West,  where  grain  is  cheap,  corn  and  corn-meaJ 
are  extensively  employed,  especially  for  herds  devoted 
to  butter-dairying. 

Of  late  much  attention  is  t)e:ng  paid  by  dairymen 
in  the  introduction  of  pure-blooued  stock  of  deep- 
milking  habit.  The  short-horn  was  at  one  time  a 
favorite  breed,  and  after  this  came  the  Ayrshire.  The 
more  recent  demand  is  for  the  Dutch  or  Holland 
cattle  and  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey — the  former  for 
cheese-dairying  and  the  latter  for  butter-making. 
These  breeds,  crossed  upon  the  common  cows,  give 
grades  that  are  highly  esteemed,  and  deep  milkers  of 
more  reliability  are  gradually  being  obtained. 

The  plan  of  preserving  fodder  in  silos  and  feeding 
ensilage  is  being  cautiously  tried  by  a  few  dairymen, 
and  the  system  has  some  strong  advocates ;  but  the 
majority  of  dairy  farmers  are  content  to  look  on  for 
the  present,  awaiting  further  developments  and  more 
th<^rouch  t<jsts  as  to  its  practical  benefits  and  economy. 
The  following  table  from  *'  Sheldon's  Dairy  Farming" 
mil  show  the  comparative  yields  of  milk  from  herds 
af  diflPerent  breeds : 

AnniMi  Yield  per  Cow. 


General  Aver- 
ages. 


Milk. 


lbs. 
4,G06 


Batter. 


Beet-ilerds. 


Milk. 


lbs. 
4,710 

5.830 
6,8*'0 
HolfttHna I :  11,286 


"Natives" 

Mixed    henis   andi 

grades 3,658 

Short-horns I 


lbs. 
180 

203 


Butter. 


Best  Single 
Cows. 


Milk. 


Aynhiros 5,*4« 

Jerseys i  4,987 

Swiss I 


281 


6,483 
6,047 


lbs. 
186 

242 
290 
308 
274 
307 


lbs. 
10,458 

15,043 
12,Kl5 
15,960 

8,590 
12,716 

9,296 


Batter. 


lbs. 
681 

423 
613 


748 
611 


Winter  Dairying, — ^The  plan  of  winter  dahying 
oriffinate<l  a  few  years  ago  with  Mr.  Boies,  of  Dlinois ; 
ana  hiw  been  practised  extensivelv  and  with  great  suc- 
cess in  that  State,  in  Iowa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  where  butter-making  has  been  made  a  specialty. 

The  leading  features  are  to  have  the  cows  come  m 
pailk  during  the  fall,  to  feed  high  during  winter,  and 
then  in  the  spring,  when  the  animals  naturally  begin 
to  fall  off  in  milk,  the  May  and  June  pasture*  send 
them  up  to  nearly  their  frill  yield  again.  Later,  as  the 
summer  drouth  occurs,  or  as  grass  begins  to  aetcrio- 
rate,  the  cows  are  *' dried  off"  and  take  their  rest, 
preparatory  for  the  next  calving.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  system  that  cool  weather  is  more  favorable  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter  than  the  heat  of  summer; 
that  the  butter-market  is  generally  better  in  winter 
than  in  summer ;  that  there  is  less  risk  of  injury  to 
\miicv  in  transportation ;  and,  finally,  that  as  large  a 
product  or  more  can  be  made  in  winter,  a  lajjger  in- 
come can  be  realized  than  by  summer  dairying. 

Fresh  butter  of  the  finest  texture,  flavor,  and  aroma 
has  been  sent  to  New  York  city  from  Illinois  and 
lowain  winter,  and  it  has  commanded  the  highest  prices. 
It  is  this  winter-butter  of  the  West  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Eastern  markets  by  being 
more  in  demand,  and  by  outselling  summer-  and  fall- 
made  goods  from  Eastern  dairies,  with  which  it  has 
come  into  competition. 

Mr.  Boies,  m  describing  his  practice,  says:  *'We 
dry  our  cows  off  about  the  first  of  July,  and  have 
them  *  come  in '  fresh  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  instead 
of  drjring  them  oflf  in  November,  as  is  the  general 


practice.  We  give  our  cows  the  most  nonrisbing  kind 
of  food,  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  dij  them  off 
on  account  of  its  richness.  The  quality  of  feed  makes 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  quality  and  yield  of 
butter. 

*'  We  always  milk  our  cows  at  the  same  time  of  day. 
In  the  morning  we  give  each  cow  four  quarts  of  meal, 
and  do  the  milking  while  they  qfe  eating,  ailer  which 
we  give  them  a  very  small  amount  of  salt,-  perhaps  a 
teasnoonful.  We  also  give  them  a  quart  oi  oil-cake 
meal  every  dav  to  assist  digestion.  After  we  are  done 
milking,  and  the  cows  have  finished  eating,  they  are  let 
out  to  arink.     The  watei'  w  always  warmed  in  unnfer. 

*'  When  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  warm,  the  cows 
are  let  out  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  When  brought  in  they  are  fed  with 
early-cut  hay.  Our  hay  is  cut  early  in  order  to  retain 
its  natural  sweetness.  At  5  P.  M.  we  give  each  cow 
five  quarts  of  com-  and  oat-meal  mixed  together,  and 
then  milk  again.  We  are  very  carefrd  about  our  ^- 
bles,  and  enforce  strict  quietness  in  them.  No  striking 
or  pounding  of  the  cows  is  allowed ;  they  are  always 
driven  quietly.  We  keep  them  warm,  but  avoid  too 
high  a  temperature.  A  number  of  cows  in  a  very 
warm  stable  produces  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  We 
consider  that  there  is  more  danger  of  the  stable  being 
too  warm  than  of  its  being  too  cold.** 

He  affirms  that  it  does  not  require  nearly  so  much 
milk  to  the  pound  of  butter  in  winter  as  in  summer; 
that  the  difference  in  his  opinion  is  ftdly  25  per  cent 
in  favor  of  winter  milk ;  that  cows  would  not  give  any 
more  milk  in  summer  than  in  winter,  if  properly  taken 
care  of,  while  in  winter  he  gets  better  prices  for  butter. 

He  says  his  cows  produce  on  an  average  300  pounds 
of  butter  each  p«r  annum ;  that  the  manure  fit)m  cat- 
tle, taken  care  of  by  his  system,  is  of  the  most  valu- 
able kmd,  almost  equal  in  strength  to  guano.  Others 
at  the  West,  who  pursue  the  same  plan,  produce  the 
finest  kind  of  butter,  and  Mr.  Boies  has  attained  a 
position  as  a  representative  dairyman  second  to  none  in 
the  West.  He  says  the  butter  made  on  this  system 
supplies  the  best  hotels  in  the  United  States  reralaily, 
and  is  rarely  ever  sold  under  45  cents  per  pouna. 

This  system  is  being  introduced  to  some  extent 
among  Eastern  dairymen,  and  those  who  have  tried 
''winter-dairying"  affirm  they  are  well  satisfied  with 
results.  Where  jgrain  is  cheap,  as  at  the  West,  it  can 
doubtless  be  earned  on  with  great  advantage,  while  by 
suppl^dng  the  market  with  a  fine  fr^sh  article  con* 
sumption  is  promoted. 

Winter-dairying  is  fast  overturning  the  custom  of 
holding  butter  for  long  periods  in  makers*  hands — the 
markets  more  and  more  demanding  freshly  made 
goods  which  can  be  put  into  consumption  in  their  heei 

state. 

Organizing  Cheese- Factories. — ^The  popular  method 
of  organizing  factories,  and  which  has  generally  given 
satlstiwtion,  is  to  make  them  joint-stock  concerns.  The 
ground  is  selected  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  cold 
spring-water ;  an  estimate  is  made  of  buildings,  ma- 
cninery,  and  fixtures ;  then  the  whole  cost  is  divided 
up  into  shares  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  each. '" 
llie  neighboring  fanners,  or  those  favorable  to  thei 
movement,  take  stock  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cows  from  which  they  are  to  dehver  milk ;  officers  are 
chosen,  and  the  company  managed  on  the  joint-stock 
princi pie.  Usually  some  one  of  the  company  is  selected 
as  salesman,  who  makes  sales  of  cheese  at  best  prices, 
makes  up  the  dividends,  and  pays  over  their  shares  to 
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patoODjB  wheneTer  a  sale  is  effected,  deducting,  of  c<mr8e,  The  qualit}',  flavor^  and  goodneefl  of  cheese  depends 
the  price  of  manufactaring  and  cost  of  supplies,  which  much  upon  the  quality  of  milk,  the  manner  in  which 
are  fixed  at  a  point  to  cover  any  cxnenso,  including,  it  is  produced,  its  freedom  i'rom  taint  and  incipient  de- 
10  yet  cent  on  cost  of  buildings  and  nxtures.  composition  when  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  manu- 

A  ^ood  cheese-manufacturer  is  employed  as  mana-  facturer.  It  should  be  clean,  sweet,  sound,  and  then 
ger,  either  at  a  salary  or  at  a  certain  price  per  pound  with  proper  manipulation  good  results  may  be  ob- 
of  the  chejese  made.  In  the  latter  case  the  manager  -taincd.  The  best  milk  comes  from  healthy  cows  amply 
employs  his  own  laborers,  and  is  aft  all  expense  of  run-  i'ed  upon  old  upland  pastures ;  where  nutritious  grasses 
niDg  the  factory,  keeping  record  of  milk  as  delivered,  abound  in  great  variety,  where  an  abundance  oi  clean, 
entering  it  in  the  books  of  the  company,  and  on  the  fresh  water  can  be  had,  and  is  easily  accessible  to 
pan-books  of  farmers.  ^  He  also  cares  Ic^r  the  cheese  stock ;  where  t  he  animals  are  kindly  treated,  and  the 
while  curing.  He  furnishes  boxes,  bandages,  and  other  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  observed  in  milking,  in 
supplies,  and  puts  the  cheese  in  boxes  ready  for  mar-  the  care  of  dair>'  utensils,  and  in  all  departments  of 
ket  as  sales  are  made.  The  price  for  all  this  ranges  work  relating  to  milk  production. 
irom  $1.35  to  $2  per  hundred  pounds  of  marketable  Cheese  is  commonly  made  from  the  night's  and 
cheese,  aooording  to  the  size  of  tne  factor>\  The  milk  morning's  mess  of  milk  minified  together.  The  even- 
is  weigned  as  delivered,  and  e3fl>cricnce  has  shown  that  ing's  milk  ought  to  be  cooled,  so  as  to  reach  a  temper- 
%  takes  about  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound  ature  of  58°  or  60°  Fahr.  in  the  morning.  After  the 
of  marketable  cheese  as  an  ay eraa:e  through  the  season,  morninjr's  milk  is  added  to  the  evening'^  mess,  and 
The  manager  is  employed  with  tne  understanding  that  well  mixed  together,  the  mass  is  heated  from  80°  to 
be  is  to  make  a  gooa  article,  and  if  his  work  is  not  82°  Fahr. ,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rennet  added  to 
eati^actory  he  is  aischarged,  or  held  responsible  for  i)roduce  cx)agulation  in  from  40  to  50  minutes.  After 
damages.  But  there  is  anotner  method  :  one  man,  c^r  the  curd  has  attained  sufficient  consistency,  or  readily 
aoompany,  erects  buildings,  and  is  to  bear  all  cxnenso  in  S])lits  apart  on  lifting  a  i)ortion  with  the  nnger,  it  is 
ruDning  tne  factory  and  furnishing  sup|)lies,  cnarging  cut  several  times  :  first  with  the  horizontal  curd-knives 
a  Btatea  sum  per  pound  as  before  mentioned.  In  this  and  then  with  the  perpendicular  knives,  a  short  inter- 
case  the  manufacturer  or  pro]»rietor  of  the  factory  lias  val  intervening  between  each  cutting.  The  curd-knives 
no  claim  upon  the  cheese,  which  belongs  to  patrons,  consist  of  several  long  thin  steel  blades,  set  about 
ftjrther  than  taking  his  ]>ercentage  as  cliccse  is  sold,  three-ciuarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  ])rovid0d  with  a 
Hie  patrons  appoint  a  salesman,  and  control  the  j)ro-  suitable  handle.  The  horizontal  knives  cut  the  curd 
duct  precisely  as  in  the  first  instance.  In  New  York,  in  sheets,  one  above  another,  and  the  nerpeudicular 
and  irideed  in  other  States,  milk  which  is  to  be  made  knives  cutting  lengthwise  of  the  vat,  ana  then  across 
into  cheese  is  rarely  bought  of  the  farmers  and  made  the  vat,  leave  the  curd  in  small  cubical  blocks.  Tlie 
up  on  aooount  of  the  proprietor  of  the  factory,  though  curds  should  be  divided  up  fine  for  the  season,  that  all 
among  the  butter-factories  this  procedure  is  quite  parts  of  the  mass  will  then  be  readily  o])erated  upon 
common.  oy  heat,  evenly  and  alike ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish 

Of  late  the  plan  of  buying  or  hiring  a  number  of  this  in  the  best  manner,  in  about  20  minutes  after  the 
&ctories,  and  having  them  under  the  control  of  one  first  cutting,  and  after  the  whey  begins  to  form,  the 
person,  is  coming  into  fashion.  In  this  case  the  pro-  mass  is  cut  again,  going  over  with  the  knives  three  or 
prietor,  who  is  generally  a  very  skillful  cheese-ioaker,  four  times  in  succession.  This  leaves  the  particles 
employs  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  keo|)  the   quite  fine. 

BeyeraJ  factories  running,  and  by  ^'oin^  around  among  After  stirring  the  mass  with  the  hands  and  arms  a 
them  from  day  to  day  directs  their  management.  In  few  minutes,  heat  is  applied  between  the  \^ats.  and  the 
many  instances  this  plan  has  proved  a  success,  result-  temi)crature  of  the  miiiffled  whey  and  curds  raised 
ing  m  a  uniform  product  for  dairjmen,  and  a  profitable  gradually  to  about  92°  Fahr.,  the  time  miuired  being 
business  for  the  manager.  about  30  minutes,  the  stirring,  meanwhile,  being  kept 

OooBffionally  the  milk  is  purchased  by  the  proprietor,  up,  that  all  jiart^  mav  be  oj>erated  upon  by  heat  alike, 
but  generaUy  he  manufactures  it  into  cheese  for  the  Tne  curds  are  now  left  at  rest  for  about  10  minutes, 
dairymen  at  a  stated  rate  per  hundred  pounds.  when  half  the  whey  is  drawn  off.     At  the  expiration 

of  this  time  and  after  the  whey  has  been  drawn  off. 
American  Ciieese-Manufacturu  heat  is  again  applied  as  before  and  the  mass  raised 


Ok  It  IS  made  in  resemblance  oi  the  Ijheddar  ot  Kng-t  curds  is  kept  up  during  heating,  as  Dciore  aescnoea. 
land.     Tkte  characteristics  of  good  Cheddar  are  miH- '  The  muss  is  now  left  at  rest,  with  only  an  occasional 

ncflB  in  flavor,  having  t  clear,  sweet,  nuttv  taste,  solidity  stirring  to  jirevent  jiacking,  until  the  acid  begins  to  de- 

in  texture,  or  fi^om   from  holes,    mellowness  and  vclop,  when  the  remaining  whey  is  drawn  off  the  curds 

richness  or  meat,  diasolving  easily  under  the  tongue,  and  the  acid  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  the  curda 

and,  finally,  it  should  possess  good  keeping  mialities.  It  is  very  important  that  the  development   of  acid 

It  may  be  made  up  from  uncolored  milk,  and  is  then  be  oarried  only  to  a  certain  point  and  no  further,  and 

called     ■"  ... V     -- 

nith  1 
mari^eta 

When  made  from  average  good  milk  a  rii)e .                                         .           •     /»     _j 

cheese  of  good  quality  at  six  months  old,  on  chemical  hot-iron  test.  This  consists  in  pressing  a  bit  of  cord 
analyaia,  exhibits  about  the  following  composition  in  against  an  iron  just  hot  enough  to  make  water  simmer 
100  parts:  water,  33.92;  butter,  33.15;  caserne,  28.12 ;  when  dropped  upon  it.  If  acidity  has  not  been  car- 
milk  lagmr,  lactic  acid,  and  extractive  matters,  .96  ;  ried  far  enough,  the  curd  will  not  adhere  to  the  iron, 
mineral  matten  (aah),  3.85»  bat  if  sufficiently  developed  it  will  stick  to  the  iron. 
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and  on  pulling  it  away  will  draw  out  into  fine  threads  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tin  vat     They  aw 

from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  if  too  far  advances!  set  spirally  on  a  wooden  cylinder.     Thus  in  operation,' 

it  will  draw  out  into  very  fine  and  long  threads.     ThiJ  while  the  a^tator  revolves  on  its  own  axis,  the  shaft 

test  is  extensively  employed,  and  is  the  most  accurate  by  which  it  is  carried  swings  about  the  centre  of  the 

and  reliable  guide  for  aetermining  the  degree  of  acidity,  vat,  bringing  it  to  every  part  of  the  vat,  and  agitating 

or  proper  maturity  of  the  curds  for  pressing,  that  can  the  whole  mass  of  curd  perfectly  and  evenly.     As  soon 

be  given  in  a  written  description.     Salt  checks  further  as  the  agitator  begins  to  work,  m  the  process  of  scald- 

aciaity,  and  should  now  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  2i  ing  and  cooking  the  curds,  a  current  is  formed  around 

to  2i  pounds  for  every  lOCK)  pounds  of  milk,  in  accord-  the  vat,  which  keeps  every  particle  constantly  in  motion 

ance  with  the  condition  of  the  curds  as  to  moisture  and  removes  the  danger  of  uneven  cooking.     The  mo- 

and  their  richness  in  fat ;  skimmed-milk-cheese  having  a  tion  of  the  agitator  being  uniform  and  steady,  the  ciird 

smaller  quantity  of  fat  and  a  larger  percentage  of  is  handled  naore  carefully  and  with  less  loss  of  oilv 

nitrogen,  requires  more  salt  for  its  preservation.  matter  csc^)ing  in  the  whey  than  is  usual  with  handf- 

The  curds,  having  been  thrown  into  the  sink,  are  stirring.  When  not  in  use,  the  aptator  is  readily  lifted 
spread  out  and  one-half  the  salt  is  scattered  over  out  of  the  curd  and  tipped  back  until  it  stands  verti- 
tnem  as  they  lie  in  the  sink,  when  they  are  turned  over  cally  over  the  centre  of  ^the  vat.  An  arm  is  ako  pro- 
and  the  remainder  of  the  salt  applied  and  well  mingled  yided  to  which  knives  for  cuttine  the  curd  are  attached, 
through  the  mass.  The  curds  are  now  run  through  I  The  whey  is  drawn  from  the  Dottom  of  the  vat.  at  a 
the  curd-mill  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  at-  point  near  the  outer  edge.  The  vat  is  then  tiltea,  the 
mpsphere,  and  when  put  to  press  should  be  at  a  tern-  agitator  working  equally  well  on  the  incline,  and  keep- 
peratur*  of  about  ^5  aegrees  Fahr.  Usually  the  curds  ing  the  curds  fine  and  in  good  condition  for  salting, 
remain  about  half  an  hour  in  the  hoop  before  pressure  Finally,  when  the  salt  is  applied,  the  agitator  dot*8 
is  applied.  In  the  spring  when  hay-milk  is 'being  re-  the  stirring,  incorporating  the  salt  evenly,  and  leaving 
ceived  and  early  maturity  of  cheese  .is  desirable,  less  the  curds  in  an  excellent  shape  for  the  press.  The  ad- 
salt  is  used — from  2  to  2J  pounds  for  1000  of  milk,  vantage  of  this  machine  for  keeping  all  parts  of  the 
As  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  allowing  curds  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of 
acidity  to  develop  foo/ar  in  working  large  masses  oi  time  desired  is  a  commendable  feature  which  will  be 
milk  and  curds,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  the  whey  early  at  once  recognized  by  cheese-makers.  The  agitator 
on  the  approach  of  acidity,  allowing  it  to  develop  in  does  the  work  of  the  curd-mill  and  obviates  ite  use. 
the  curds,  thus  having  it  under  more  perfect  control.  These  vats  perform  nearly  the  entire  work  of  stirring 
Acidity  often  develops  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  such  the  curds  during  the  process  of  cooking  and  sajdng, 
cases  it  is  difiicult  to  draw  on  an  v  considerable  quantity  by  machinery  dispensing  with  the  use  of  an  extra  curd- 
of  whey  without  having  the  acid  carried  too  far,  to  the  drainer  or  sink,  and  doing  the  work  as  jjerfectly  as  it 
injury  of  the  cheese.  can  be  done,  and  much  more  perfectly  than  it  is  eenerally 

The  leading  features  of  the  Cheddar  process  nxiy  be  done  by  hand.     By  their  use  one  man  will  easuy  do  the 

briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  first,  studying  the  con-  work  of  two  or  three  men  using  the  common  vata. 

dition  of  the  milk  ;  second,  setting  it  for  coagulation  There  is  also  found  to  be  an  increased  yield  of  cheese 

at  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  82®  Fahr. ;  third,  draw-  in  consequence  of  their  use. 

ing  the  whey  early,  or  on  the  apijroach  of  acidity ;  Curing  Cheese. — A  very  ^fiential  point  in  making 

fourth,  exposing  the  curd  a  long  time  to  the  atmos-  fine  cheese^  and  one  that  is  often  overlooked  ana 

pherCj  anci  allowing  it  to  perfect  its  acidity  after  the  neglected,   is  the  proper  method  of  curing.     Lar^ 

whey  IS  drawn ;  fiftn,  grindmg  the  curds  in  a  curd-mill  qiiantities  of  well-macfe  cheese  are  greatly  injured  m 

and  putting  to  press  at  a  temperature  of  about  65°  tlie  ripening  on  account  of  badly  ventilated  and  damp 

Fd^r.  rooms,  as  well  as  ftt)m  rooms  in  which  temperature 

In  the  true  Cheddar  process,  as  practised  by  the  cannot  be  controlled.  In  the  early  factories  but  little 
Somersetshire  dairymen,  the  curds  are  put  to  press  be-  attention  was  given  to  controlling  temperature 'in  cur- 
fore  salting  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  taken  out  and  ing-rooms,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  improvementd  in 
run  through  the  curd-mill,  and  afterwards  salted.  In  this  regard  are  being  introduced, 
this  method  the  curds  are  more  uniform  as  to  moisture.  The  Cheddar  dairymen  by  long-continued  practice 
and  hence  the  quantity  of  salt  can  be  regulated  with  and  experiments  have  established  three  essentiaj  points 
accuracy.  as  requisites  on  the  curing  of  cheese.     First,  that  a 

A  notable  improvement  in  cheese-making  machinery  temperature  of  fiom  70°  to  75°  Fahr.  is  the  proper 

is  the  *' self-acting  cheese-vat,"  recently  brought  out  range  for  securing  mellowness  in  texture,  sweet,  clean, 

by  Mr.  Wise,  of  Ohio.     The  tub  consists  of  two  parts  nutty  flavor,   and  long-keeping  (qualities.      So(X)nd, 

— ;the  outer  of  wood  and  the  inner,  or  milk-vat,  of  tin.  that  this  temperature  must  be  maintained  throiighout 

with  a  space  between  the  two  in  which  arc  placed  the  curing  process,   and  that   uneven  temperatures 

pipes  for  heating.     The  wood  vat  is  made  in  the  shape  much  above  and  then  sinking  below  the  range  named 

01  a  tub,  from  10  to  14  feet  in  diameter  and  from  20  are  prejudicial  to  fine  flavor  j  and  third,  that  excessive 

to  22  inches  deep,  and  stronj^ly  hooped.     It  is  cut  in  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  like  that  produced  from  the 

the  centre  of  the  bottom,  within  wnich  staves  are  .*^t  heat  of  stoves,  injures  texture  and  flavor  by  producing 

up  of  the  same  height  as  the  outside.     The  tin  is  also  a  too  rapid  evaporation  and  loss  of  moisture  in  the 

tub-shaped  and  made  with  a  core,  to  correspond  wit^  cheese. 

the  wood.     A  shaft,  upon  which  is  fixed  the  agitator  Take  for  instance  the  lump  of  curd  as  it  comes  from 

for  stirring  the  curd,  extends  horizontally  across  its  the  press.     It  has  been  well  made  frt       iverage  whole 

top  to  the  outer  edge.  By  means  of  suitable  machinery,  milk  ;  we  have  a  tough  curdy-like  sui      nee  oonsistinff 

situated  in  the  core,  a  radical  motion  about  the  centre  of— without  assuming  to  be  exact—     y  ^  i     •  cent  of 
of  the  vat  is  given  to  this  shaft  at  the  same  time  that  butter,  40  percent,  ofwater. theren     a 

it  revolves  upon  its  own  axis.  and  a  small  percentage  or  minenu                   mit 

The  agitator  is  ftimished  with  long  wooden  teot^^  -edition  it  is  about  as  unfit  for  food  lu 
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Now  what  is  required  of  this  piece  of  raw  curd  to  fit  it  well  made  at  first,  that  are  seriously  injured  in  flavor 

far  the  palate  of  the  fastidious  chcese-oater  of  Eng-  by  this  cause. 

had?    In  the  first  place  the  caseine  luast  bo  com-  The  best  way  of  heating  a  cheese-room   in   cool 

Kly  broken  down  and  intimately  mingled  with  tlu!  weather  is  by  hot-water  pipes,  arranged  around  the 

r,  while  a  portion  of  the  water  must  Ix'  eliniiii-  walls ;  by  this  means  the  warmth  of  the  room  is  sus- 

ated  and  the  rest  so  distributed  through  the  mass  taiiied  in  all  narts  alike,  whereas  if  a  stove  is  used 

as  to  make  the  whole  a  homogeneous  suWtancc,  mcl-  some  of  the  clieese  will  be  too  warm  and  the  rest  too 

fcwr,  plastic,  delicious.     The  moisture  mast  be  so  iuti-  cold. 

mate^  distributed  through  the  whole  that  it  cannot  Ikj  A  simple  and  effective  plan  for  controlling  tempera- 
casily  separated  or  distinguished  from  the  other  j>aiis,  ture  in  cnccse-curing  roonis  is  that  adopted  at  a  factory 
bat  rather  one  should  gut  the  impression,  when  a  bit  of  in  WhitcsWo',  N.  Y.  It  is  a  two-storied  structure 
ebcose  is  pressed  under  the  finger  or  tasted  in  the  104  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  arranged  with  air  cham- 
mouth,  that  it  b  rich  in  butter.  In  addition  the  Ixirs  in  the  walls,  and  with  ventilators.  There  is  no  dif- 
several  parts  while  undergoing  this  change  must  have  ticulty  in  keejiin/u:  the  tempi»rature  of  the  room  between 
retainea  a  clean,  sweet,  nutty  flavor.  Now  we  know  08°  and  llf  during  the  hottest  weather ;  and  in  cool 
liy  analysis  how  much  moisture  should  Ih'  ludd  in  a  weather  the  temi>erature  is  regulated  by  steam-pipes 
properly  cured  cheese.  The  analysis  of  the  very  best  which  are  carried  about  the  walls  on  the  inside  and 
of  the  Cheddar  cheeses,  when  six  months  old,  shows  coimccted  with  the  boiler  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
that  it  oontains  nearly  34  per  cent,  of  water,  a  little  ment  of  the  factory. 

more  than  33  per  cent,  of  imtter,  and  2S  j)er  cent,  of  The  cuns^niction  is  briefly  as  follows:  in  the  side 

eueine.      An  analysis  of  the  best  American  factory  walls  are  four  air-chambers — first  the  air-chamber  be- 

indicates  about  27  per  cent,  of  water,  ^i5j  per  tween  the  outside  covering  and  the  plastered  wall. 


emt  of  butter,  and  20  per  cent,  of  ciLseine.     In  other  Then  upon  this  plastered  wall  narrow  strips  are  set  up 

words  it  has  2i  per  cent,  more  butter  and  7  per  cent,  and  another  wall  made  with  lath  and  plaster,  leaving 

ks  water  than  the  English  Cheddar,  thus  indicating  space  between  the  two.     Again  another  air-chamber  is 

that  the  7  percent,  of  moisture  in  the  Knglish  Cheddar  formed  upon  this  by  using  building  paj>er ;  and,  finally, 

in  excess  oi  that  in  the  American  is  made  to  take  the  the  inside  wall  is  completed  by  ceiling  with  narrow  piue 

.  place  of  butter,  pnxlucing  a  more  palatable  and  <li.sir-  Inianls.     The  floor  also  is  double,  with  an  air-chamU^r 

aUe  cheese,  and  one  that  will  sell  for  more  money  than  In'tween,  and  is  provided  with  floor- vent ilatoi-s,  with 

the  American  in  the  English  markets.  wickets  and  wire  gratings.     The  uj)per  ceiling  is  also 

A  record  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  with  doubK?  with  air-chambers  between,  i)rovided  with  ven- 

eheeseHJuring  in  ordinary  curing-rooms,  when  IK  n-eirard  tilators  and  wickets.     Huilding  naper  isusiMl  both  in 

ii  had  to  the  control  of  temperature,  is,  tlmt  the  J  une  the  ceiling  and  floor.    Eight  double  windows  with  blinds 

ind  July  make,  during  the  first  30  days  nf  curing,  will  are  on  (Uie  side  and  six  on  the  other.     By  oj>ening  or 

ihrink  or  lose  three  times  as  much  weiglit  a<  Septem-  shutting  the  windows  and  aiTanging  the  ventilators 

ber-made  cheese  during  an  ecpial  space  (»t*  tinu^ ;  thus  the  temperature  in  hot  weather  is  under  eoni])lete  con- 

ihowin^  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  weather  de-  trol,  between  0S°  to  74°  Fahr.,  or  at  the  desired  point 

creases  in  the  fall,  the  shnnkage  also  decreases.     It  is  for  curing  cheese  in  the  l>e.st  manner.      The  result 

well  known  that  the  best  American  cheese  is  made  in  has  been  eminently  siitisfactory  in  swuring  a  very  fine 


September  when  the  tem])erature  of  the  weather  aji-   flavored  product  which  commands  a  high  j)rice. 
proximatcs  more  nearly  to  70°  than  in  June  or  July.  Gnn/en:  antl  LimhtTf/rr  cheese  are  now  produced  i 

It  may  be  safely  assumed   that  in   all  well-cured   the  Unitetl  States.  sutHcient  to  meet  the  demands  o 


m 
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hen  the  latter  runs  l^low  33  per  cent.     One  of  the  sorts  of  cheese  in  the  fatherland.     The  work  is  carried 

defects  complained  of  in  American   shipping  cheese  on  at  iactories  fitted  u])  with  apparatus  and  imnle- 

when  well  made  is  a  tendency  to  drj-ness,  and  hence  jncnts  similar  to  those  used  in  Europe,  and  the  (piality 

for  the  home  trade  a  softer  and  more  plastic  sort  iai  of  goods  made  is  i)ronounced  by  experts  to  be  i^qual  in 

more  in   favor  than  the  ordinary  ship])ing   chec.s\  every  respect  to  foreign-made  brands.     In  nianv  of 

Much  of  this  home-trade  cheese  has  the  anpearance  of  these  estaolishments  the  milk  is  pun*hased  direct  from 

possessing  an  excess  of  fat;  it  is  not  fat,  out  moisture  the  farmers,  the  i^rice  being  regulated  fnmi  week  to 

which  is  so  intimately  blende<l  with  the  solids  as  to  be  wet^k,  or  from  month  to  month,  aa*ording  to  the  rates 

liken  for  what  the  cneesemonger  denominates  ''good  at  which  the  common  lactory  cheese  Is  st)ld,  c;dling  ten 

lto(^*'                     ^  jjounds  of  milk  as  ecjual  to  one  of  cheese.     Perhajw 

One  of  the  prominent  faults  in  curing  cheese  is  a  too  the  most  extensive  district  in  New  York  devoted  to 

npid  evaporation  of  moisture  in  the  rnrh/  sfdr/e.s  (/  the  manufacture  of  Swiss  and  Limberger  cheese  is  in 

oning.     The  water  does  not  have  a  chance  to  assimi-  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.     Here  maybe  found  large  and 

kte  with  the  other  parts  before  passing  off,  hence  dr>-  costly  cellars,  arched  with  stone,  in  which  the  cheese 

Bess  and  apparent  lack  of  butter.     If  the  i^vaj)oration  is  ripc^ned  and  prepared  lor  market,  this  kind  of  struc- 

had  been  gradual,  and  time  given  for  the  moisture  to  ture  being  considered  e.<iscntial  for  developing  the  pe- 

beoome  assimilated  or  "fixed,"  so  to  speak,  in  the  culiar  flavor  of  these  varieties  of  cheese.     Wisconsin 

dieese,  the  curing  process  would  be  carried  on  more  and  other  parts  of  the  West  are  also  engagc<l  in  the 

perfectly,  and  the  evaporation  thereafter  would  of  manulaeture. 

MoesHitybe  more  slow.     Again,  when  the  fermenta-  There  are  a  few  other  sorts  of  foreign  cheese  imitated 

carried  on  unevenly,  at  one  time  ha.^tened  by.  succesvsfullv  in  the  Uniteil  iStates,  but  the  make  is  quite 

I.       perature  and  then  checked  by  a  low  tempera-  limited.     Kecently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 

cheese  isapt  to  aajuire  a  varietj)^  of  di.^gree-j  duce  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  soft  French 

I       B.    There  are  immense  quantities  of  cheese,  olieeses,  such  as  the  Neufchatel  cn^am.  et/;..  and  with 
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the  best  results.     Were  these  different  varieties  prop-  profitable.     The  butter-oil  is  made  by  clarifying  poor 

erly  placed  before  our  people,  a  demand  would  be  putter  so  as  to  render  it  sweet.     Refined  cottonseed 

created  for  them,  which  would  soon  lead  to  a  large  oil,  known  in  the  market  as  salad  oil,  has  also  been 

home-consumption,  with  better  profits  to  the  producer  used :  but  preference  is  given  to  the  finest  description 

than  are  now  realized  on  the  great  bulk  ot   fac-tor}'  of  oleomargarine  as  makinj^  the  best  cheese.     One 

inake.  notable  cintumstancc  in  adding  lard  to  skimmed  milk 

Imitathn  Cheese. — ^This  is  a  new  variety  of  food  of  is  that  the  weight  of  cheese  from  a  given  quantity  of 
American  origin,  which  is  now  attracting  much  attention  milk  is  increased,  not  only  by  the^  weight  of  lard 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Ever  since  the  in-  added,  but  nearly  as  much  more  weight  is  gained  by 
troductionof  creameries  and  butter-factories  the  impor-  the  tendency  of  the  curds  to  retain  moisture.  In 
tant  question  of  how  best  to  utilize  the  skimmed  milk  other  words,  if  1 }  pounds  of  lard  are  added  to  100 
has  been  before  the  daiiy  public,  and  has  awakened  a  pounds  of  skimmed  milk,  it  makes  ncarlv  3  pound.i 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  feeling,  inasmuch  as  large  more  )>roduct  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  skimmed 
quantities  of  poor,  toueh,  and  unpalatable  cheese,  milk  if  made  up  without  any  addition  of  fat 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  are  annually  thrown  upon  By  the  term  '*blue  skimmed  milk'*  is  meant  milk 
the  market,  and,  as  it  is  claimed,  to  the  great  injury  of  that  has  yielded  all  the  butter-fat  that  can  be  obtained 
the  trade  and  cheese  industry'  of  the  country.^  Recog-  fi-om  it  in  the  usual  process  of  setting.  In  the  manu- 
niaing  the  fiict  that  ''blue,  skimmed  milk,''  or  milk  facture  of  artificial  cream  ^in  lard  and  skimmed  milk, 
deprived  of  all  the  fat  that  can  be  taken  from  it  In  to  mix  with  the  mass  of  skimmed  milk  and  buttcr- 
butter-making,  could  not  easily  be^  converted  into  milk  in  the  vat,  it  is  found,  if  the  butter  from  the 
good,  palatable  cheese,  Mr.  II.  O.  Freeman  some  10  original  milk  has  not  been  thoroughly  removed,  the 
or  12  years  ago  turned  his  attention  to  means  for  im-  lard-fat  and  the  butter-fat  do  not  mix  well  together; 
proving  such  milk  by  adding  a  cheaper  fat  to  it  than  hence,  to  get  a  perfect  emulsion  of  lard  the  best  results 
that  which  had  been  removed,  and  then  turning  the  are  obtained  in  working  with  a  *'blue  skimmed  milk.** 
mixture  into  cheese.  A  low-grade  butter,  clarified  In  makinc  the  ''artificial  cream,**  to  be  added  to 
and  freed  from  impurities,  as  well  also  as  oleomarga-  the  skimmea  milk,  a  machine  ingeniously  constructed 
rine  oil,  were  used  for  the  purpose.  Patents  were  is  employed.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  cylinder 
tiiken  out  on  his  process,  ana  a  number  of  factories  g  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  inches  long,  naving 
were  erected  and  run  in  making  butter  and  what  he  50,000  points  cut  upon  its  surface,  and^  arranged  in 
called  an  ** improved  skimmed-milk  cheese."  The  spiral  courses.  This  cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  shell  fit- 
manufacture  of  the  latter  was  only  partially  successful,  ting  closely.  It  stands  perpen^cularly  in  a  frame, 
there  being  more  or  less  difficultv  in  obtaining  a  per-  with  shafting  and  pulley  at  tne  bottom  connected  with 
feet  emulsion  of  the  oil  and  milk.  lie  demonstrateid  the  engine,  and  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  3500 
the  fact,  however,  that  skimmed-eheese,  under  his  to  4000  revolutions  per  minute.  Two  tin  cans  with 
process,  could  be  greatly  improved  when  made  from  faucets  stand  on  top  of  the  machine,  the  one  for  the 
the  character  of  milk  named  ;  and  some  of  his  samples  melted  oil,  and  the  other  for  the  skimmed  milk.  The 
were  cominended  by  experts  as  a  fairly  useful  article,  faucets  are  arranged  so  as  to  convey  the  contents  of  the 
not  inferior  to  the  lower  grades  of  cheese  made  from  cans  at  one  point  together  into  the  machine.  The  oil 
whole  milk.  and  milk  are  heated  together  to  a  temperature  of  130^ 

Quite  recently  the  "  Cooley  EmulsifVing  Machine,"  Fahr.,  when  the  cyliimer  is  set  in  motion,  and  the 
for  making  artificiiU  cream  out  of  oil  and  skimmed  faucets  are  opened,  allowing  the  milk  and  oil  in  pro- 
milk,  has  brought  this  project  of  an  improved  **  skim-  portion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lattei 
iheese  "  into  prominence.  As  this  invention  promises  to  flow  into  the  machine.  The  rapid  revolution  of  this 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  dairy  industry  of  cylinder,  the  surface  set  with  thousands  of  smaU 
the  country,  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  points,  causes  the  lard  op  oil  to  be  divided  into  minute 
making  *' imitation  cheese*'  maybe  given.  The  milk,'  globules,  which  are  encased  or  surrounded  with  the 
afler  its  delivery  at  the  factory,  is  run  into  lar^e,  milk,  making  a  perifect  emulsion  similar  to  the  ^tter- 
double  vats  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  coohng  globules  in  the  original  milk.  Thus,  the  lard  and  milk 
uuickly  with  cold  spring-water.  The  temperature  of  being  united  form  a  thin  cream,  which  flows  from  Uie 
tne  water,  of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  is  machine  into  large  tin  cans,  and  is  immediately  mingled 
50°  Fahr.  The  milk  remains  in  the  vats  in  summer —  with  the  skimmSi  milk  in  the  vat 
June 
ber 
get 

tkimmed  milk  works  best  in  its  manipulation  with  lard  is  jjreferred  to  have  coagulation  take  place  in  about  10 

or  other  fats  for  cheese-making,  an  explanation  of  minutes,  and  the  top  of  the  mass  is  ^ntly  stirred  with 

which  will    be  given   further  on.     The  quantity  of  the  hands  until  the  milk  begins  to  thidcen.    The  curds 

butter  taken  from  the  milk  in  summer  is  at  the  rate  are  cut  over  three  times,  fij^t  with  the  horixontal 

of  4  pounds  to  the  1(X)  pounds  of  milk.     In  the  month  knives,  and  then  twice  witn  the  perpendicular  knireB. 

i»f  October,  when  the  milk  is  richer,  the  average  is  4}  The  curds  are  scalded  or  cooked  in  the  usual  way  for 

pounds  to  the  100  of  milk.     The  cream  is  churned  in  ordinary  cheese,  the  temperature  beins  raised  from  94* 

a  large  box-chum  and  the  buttermilk  added  to  the  to  100°  Fahr.,  and  from  2  to  2i  poundis  of  salt  applied 

skimmed  milk,  which  is  then  converted  into  cheesje.  for  1000  pounds  of  the  original  milk.     The  time  of 

In  this  process  li  pounds  of  lard,  or  oleomargarine  oil,  raising  heat  in  cooking,  when  the  milk  is  all  right,  is 

in  pro|)ortion  to  tne  100  pounds  of  milk,  is  added  to  fk>m  1  to  U  hours.    The  ratio  of  milk  to  a  pound  of 

the  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk,  in  order  to  compen-  cheese,  calculated  from  the  origmal  milk,  or  milk  as 

Biite  in  part  for  the  butter-fat  removed.    Butter-oil  delivered  at  the  factory,  is,  for  June  12  poundsL  July 

has  aWoeen  employed  instead  of  lard  when  prices  for  12.6,  and  in  October  10  pounds,  for  i  of  ck^eoa. 

low-grade  butter  are  cheap  enough  to  make  ite  use  That  this  cheese,  as  to  quality,  flavor,  and  paktabit- 
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nen,  has  decided  merit  is  not  to  be  disputed.    It  has  shaped  vessel.    The  cream  is  then  allowed  to  tani 

been  tested  l^  the  most  noted  ez|)erts  in  this  country  sligntly  acid,  when  it  is  churned.    This  plan  is  com- 

•nd  in  Eo^and,  and  they  agree  in  saying  that  were  monly  known  under  the  name  of  ^'deep  setting,"  and 

ikiBj  not  told  they  would  not  have  suspectca  its  origin,  is  still  practised  to  some  extent  at  factories  and  farm- 

Bor  believed  that  such  good  cheese  could  be  produced  dairies. 

from  skimmed  mUk.  Of  course  it  is  not  equal  to  the  The  large  shallow-pan  system  was  next  in  favor, 
tnestgimdesof  whole-milk  cheese,  but  as  it  can  be  made  These  pans  are  arranged  in  sets  of  four.  They  are 
to  rmnk  on  an  equality  with  second  grade,  and  can  be  pro-  made  double,  with  space  between  the  two  for  water, 
dooed  ftt  leai  cost,  its  general  manufacture  among  and  pipes  provided  for  leading  cold  spring-water,  which 
creuneries,  it  is  thought,  would  be  to  cheapen  all  is  kept  constantly  flowing  under  and  about  the  sides  of 
kinds  of  cne^,  while  the  markets  at  the  same  time  the  niilk.  Each  pan  is  made  lar^e  enough  to  hold  the 
wonld  be  relieved  of  a  ^rcsat  bulk  of  poor  ''skims,"  entire  milk  from  a  herd  at  one  milking,  being  made  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  inferior  flavor  and  quality,  <iiiFerent  sizes  to  accommodate  difierent  sized  herds  up 
check  consumption.  ^  to  100  or  more  cows.  The  pans  are  about  5  inches 
Creamery  rractice, — There  is  no  branch  of  farming  deep,  and  usually  one  surface  foot  of  pan-bottom  is 
that  has  made  more  rapid  progress  during  the  past  few  sumcient  for  two  cows.  The  method  of  using  these 
yens  than  butter-daiiying.  The  improvement  com-  pans  is  to  put  one  milking  of  the  entire  A2ATy  into  one 
moioed  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  butter-fac-  pan,  adjust  the  water-faucet  in  the  supply -pipe,  so  as 
tories  and -creameries  managed  on  the  co-operative  to  use  just  water  enough  to  extract  tne  animal  heat 
dan.  Dairymen  make  a  distinction  between  a  butter-  from  the  milk,  and  keep  it  at  the  desired  temperature, 
ncCorr  and  a  creamerv :  the  first  is  where  butter  only  say  at  about  60°  Fahr.  At  the  time  the  fourth  pan  is 
is  made,  the  skimmea  milk  going  back  to  patrons  as  wanted  for  use  the  first  will  be  ready  to  skim.  These 
^x>d  for  domestic  animals,  or  is  otherwise  disposed  of  pans  were  at  one  time  extensively  introduced  among 
than  in  a  manufactured  product ;  the  creamery  is  a  the  butter-dairies  of  New  York  and  in  small  butter- 
place  where  milk  is  turned  into  butter  and  ''skim-  factories.  Several  styles  of  pan  were  manufactured, 
jdieese."  ^  but  they  all  embraced  the  one  principle  of  ''shallow- 
Hie  early  butter-factories  and  creameries  were  organ-  setting.  ' 
iud  and  managed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  cheese-facto-  Since  Swartz  of  Sweden  made  the  discovery 
ries:  the  latter  having  been  in  operation  about  10  vears  that  milk  when  reduced  to  a  low  temperature,  bv 
before  the  associated  system  was  applied  to  butter-dairy-  being  set  in  ice-water,  would  throw  up  its  cream  with 
ing,  and  although  many  of  these  establishments  are  still  great  rapidity,  many  devices  have  been  invented  and 
j^NOited  upon  the  co-operative  plan,  the  tendency  now  put  in  use  among  Aiuerican  butter  dairymen  for  carry- 
is  to  manage  the  manufacturing  department  as  a  sepa-  in^  out  this  principle  in  cream-raising.  Mr.  Hardin, 
late  bnmness,  in  which  the  dairyman  has  no  part  of^Kcntucky,  was  among  the  first  to  apply  this  princi- 
Under  this  plan  the  dairyman  sells  his  milk  to  the  pie  by  using  a  refrigerator-box,  having  tne  ice  in  a  tank 
fintofyman  at  a  certain  rate  per  pound,  which  is  usually  above  the  milk,  which  was  set  in  deep  cans,  that  were 
Molated  aoooiding  to  the  price  of  cheese — 10  pounds  then  closed,  and  the  droppings  from  tne  ice  allowed  to 
01  milk  being  taken  as  one  of  cheese.  flow  on  the  surface  of  the  cans,  and  to  accumulate  for 
Wherever  the  factory  system  has  been  introduccl  two  or  three  inches  around  the  bottom.  This  led  to 
is  has  raised  the  standard  of  butter  to  the  finest  gru'.lc ,  other  inventions,  notably  the  "  Cooley  Creamer^*' 
mdUie  product  being  uniform  in  color,  texture,  an.i  where  the  cans  of  milk  are  completely  submerged  m 
OQaHty,  nas  promoted  consumption  in  a  marvello^is  cold  water;  the  "Mosely  Cabinet  Creamery,"  where 
ocgree — the  nnest  butters  finding  a  market  at  huii:c  flie  cans  of  milk  are  surrounded  with  ice-water,  and 
It  prices  generally  too  high  to  admit  of  exportation,  the  cream  obtained  in  from  12  to  20  hours.  These 
The  ikct  that  the  annual  product  of  butter  in  the  and  several  other  devices  of  similar  construction  have 
Uiiited  States,  amounting  to  over  1,500.00<),<)00  been  widely  distributed  among  dairymen,  and  on  ac- 
poonds,  is  nearly  all  consumed  at  home,  and  that  only  iM)unt  of  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  the  dispensing 
tbont  40,000.000  pounds  at  must  have  in  any  year  mi\\  costly  milk-rooms,  the  exclusion  of  taints,  ana 
been  exported,  must  be  good  evidence  of  the  improved  the  certaintv  of  getting  cream  of  a  uniform  good  char" 
jufifa^  of  this  class  of  food.  The  system  has  nut  only  acter,  they  have  oeen  of  great  service  in  improving  the 
lotrooiiced  higher  skill  in  manufacturing,  but  has  stim-  butter  product  of  the  country. 

ulated  a  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  Among  the  creameries  and  butter-factories,  where 

of  poor  butter,  and  this  has  in  turn  led  to  new  methods  large  quantities  of  milk  are  to  be  handled,  tne  moat 

of  setting  milk  and  Obtaining  cream  with  a  great  variety  notable  device  recently  invented  are  the  "  Burrell  and 

of  apparatus  invented  to  meet  the  situation,  and  lessen  Whitman  Twin-Creameries,"  and  the  Marquis  appa- 

thelwor  of  production.  ratus.     The  first  are  shaped  like  an  ordinary  cheese* 

Some  of  Uie  methods  of  setting  milk  introduced  vat  12  feet  lon^,  and  they  have  two  compartments  in 

■noe  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  may  be  each  about  16  inches  wide,  with  a  tin. partition  in  the 

briefly  alluded  to.    The  first  innovation  was  the  pool  centre  for  cold  water.   A  tube  4  inches  in  diameter  ex- 

lad  pail  system.     In  this  plan  pools  of  flowing  spring  tends  longitudinally  through  each  compartment,  also 

water  are  oonstructCKl  in  the  milk-house,  and  tne  milk  for  the  flow  of  cold  spring-water.     This  tube  is  adljust- 

plaoed  in  pails,  each  having  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  able,  and  c^n  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the 

ind  a  heignt  of  20  inches,  and  when  filled  within  two  depth  of  milk  in  each  compartment     When  the  water 

or  thiee  indies  of  the  top  with  milk,  as  delivered  from  supplying  the  creamery  is  not  sufficiently  cold  to  lower 

the  formers,  they  are  immersed  in  the  pool,  care  being  the  temperature  of  the  milk,  say  from  45®  to  50°,  a  V- 

taken  that  the  water  reaches  to  the  topof  the  milk-  siiaped  trough  is  used,  whicn,  pendent  in  the  milk,  is 

fine  in  the  pails,  or  a  little  above  it    The  milk  re-  filled  with  ice.    The  skimmea  milk  is  drawn  from 

mains  in  the  pools  from  24  to  36  hours,  when  the  pails  under  the  cream  by  means  of  a  faucet  at  the  bottom 

an  removed  and  the  cream  dipped  off  with  a  cone-  of  each  compartment    The  capacity  ofthe  vats  is  from 
Vol.  11.-48 
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3000  to  4000  pounds — each  oomDartment  aooommo-  Iccting  cream  will  traycl  20  miles  a  day,  and  will  ooDeok 

dating  1500  to  2000  pounds  of  milk.  ^  sufficient  cream  to  make  280  pounds  oflmtter.  In  Iowa, 

The  Marquis  apparatus  is  also  a  deep  yat.  similar  in  where  this  plan  is  popular,  a  man  inrnishing  his  own 

shape  to  a  cheese-vat,  having  an  adjustable  cylinder  team  for  collecting  cream  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  about 

running  longitudinally  through  the  vat,  in  which  very  $45  per  month.     He  measures  and  credits  the  qnantity 

cold  water  or  ice-water  is  forced  through,  and  causing  of  cream  when  he  gathers  it,  and  notes  defects,  if  any, 

rapid  cooling  of  the  milk.    This  apparatus,  with  some  or  rejects  that  which  is  faulty  or  not  ^ropeiiy  cared  for. 

very  recent  improvements,  is  largely  in  use  among  the  In  Illinois  the  cream-gatherer  fumishmg  team,  eta, 

creameries  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  gets  a  little  higher  wages  than  that  named.     In  other 

Cream-gathering  System, — ^The  plan  of  setting  milk  States  a  company  or  individual  builds  a  creamery  and 

in  a  uniform  manner  at  the  fann,  and  gathering  the  furnishes  cans  to  farmers,  bu3ring  the  cream  at  prices 

cream  only  for  the  factonr,  now  extensively  practised  in  agreed  upon  from  week  to  week,  according  to  Uie 

Iowa  and  other  parts  of^  the  West,  was  onginated  by  price  ruling  for  butter.    That  is  to  say,  the  imo\e  cost 

Mr.  Fairlamb,  or  Chicago,  and  is  generally  known  as  of  collecting  the  cream,  making  the  butter,  with  paok- 

the  ""  Fairlamb  System.      The  Fairlamb  can  resembles  ages,  salt,  etc.,  is  odculated,  and  the  dairsrman  is  paid 

in  its  general  appearance  a  tall  tin  pail.     It  is  20  inches  so  much  less  per  inch  of  cream  or  pound  of  butter  as 

deep,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  top  and  10  inches  at  hot-  this  cost  amounts  to,  the  price  of  butter  being  regn- 

tom.     It  stands  upon  three  short  knobs,  so  as  to  raise  lated  by  highest  Quotations  in  markets, 
it  an  inch  or  two  irom  the  floor.     From  the  centre  of       The  expense  oi  manufacturing  butter  in  a  large  he- 

the  bottom  a  four-inch  tube  rises  perpendicularly  to  toiy  on  this  system  is  said  to  be  about  two  cents  per 

within  3i  inches  of  the  top  of  the  can,  and  near  the  pound.     The  dairvman  under  this  system  generally 

top  of  this  central  tube  a  one-inch  tube  enters  and  realizes  considerable  more  money  than  he  could  were 

runs  horizontally  to  the  side  of  the  can.    Both  tul)cs  he  to  manufacture  his  butter  on  the  farm  and  sell  it 

open  only  on  the  outside  of  the  can,  the  object  being  on  his  own  account.    High  skill  being  employed  at 

to  create  a  circulation  of  water  through  them  and  carry  the  factory^  a  very  fine  and  uniform  product  is  made, 

off  heat  from  the  central  portion  of  the  milk.     A  which  sells  m  the  market  as  creaTMrybutter  instead  or 

graduated  glass  slot  is  arranged  in  the  side  of  the  can  dairy^  and  hence  commands  the  highest  price.     This 

for  the  purpose  of  showing  Uie  depth  of  cream.    The  change  in  the  grade  of  butter  makes  a  decided  increase 

can  is  provided  with  a  cover,  having  a  rubber  band  on  in  the  money  income  of  a  community. 
its   edge  so   as   to  exclude   anything   objectionable      In  the  practical  consideration  of  starting  a  creamery 

coming  in  contact  with  the  milk  while  the  cream  is  or  butter-factory  the  capital  required  is  perhaps  of  the 

rising.    These  cans  cost  about  $1.50  each,  and  four  first  importance.    The  complete  creamery,  fitted  to 

cans  are  designed  to  be  sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  receive  whole  milk,  sell  milk  or  cream,  or  make  both 

milk  of  eight  cows.     They  are  intended  to  be  set  in  a  butter  and  cheese,  costs  the  most    Such  a  factory  for 

water-box  made  of  common  inch-boards,  and  which  500  cows  requires  a  capital  of  firom  $4000  to  $6000. 

any  farmer  can  easily  construct  at  small  cost.    The  A    butter-factory  where  whole    milk^  is    handled, 

cans,  when  filled  with  milk,  are  to  be  surrounded  with  though  taking  less  room  and  less  Iftbor,  if  no  cheese  is 

cold  spring- water,  or  water  and  ice,  the  same  as  with  made,  costs  but  little  less.     But  a  Fairlamb  factory 

other  plans  for  deep-setting.     Now  the  Fairlamb  plan  for  the  same  number  of  cows,  built  new  and  fully 

of  creamery  is  to  have  a  building  simply  for  receiving  equipped,  need  not  cost  over  $2500 ;  and  if  suitable 

the  cream,  churning  it,  and  i)acking  the  butter.    The  buildings  can  be  rented  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be 

cream  is  to  be  raised  at  the  farm,  and  the  cans  are  so  fitted  up  for  $1000  to  $1200. 

arranged  as  to  capacity  that  when  filled  with  milk  and       The  Centrifiigal  Cream-extractor. — The  most  recent 

treated  with  water  in  a  uniform  manner,  one  inch  of  and  striking  method  of  obtaining  cream  from  miUc  is 

cream,  as  seen  on  the  graduated  glass  in  the  side  of  by  the  use  of  the  '"Centrifugal  Creamer."  which  sep- 

the  can,  will  make  one  pound  of  butter,  and  the  sales  arates  the  cream  from  milk  immediately  after  being 

of  cream  are  so  regulated.  drawn  from  the  cow,  by  subjecting  it  to  rapid  centrii- 

Teams  with  wagons  and  cans   for  collecting   the  ugal   motion.      These  machines,  of  Oerman  origin, 

cream  are  connected  with  the  factory,  and  are  sent  out  were  greatly  improved  in  Denmark  h^  Messrs.  Nei&on 

daily  with  trusty  men  to  measure,  skim,  and  collect  &  Peterson,  who  brought  out  what  is  known  as  the 

the  cream.     The  glass  on  the  side  of  the  can  records  '' Danish  Centriiiigal  Milk  Separator."    The  principle 

the  quantity  of   creair   raised,  and  the  number  of  on  which  they  work  in  separating  cream  from  milk 

inches  is  credited,  vol  only  in  the  books  of  the  col-  has  attracted  great  attendon  in  |iiiiope  and  on  this 

lector,  but  on  a  book  kept  by  the  dairyman.  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are :       Cream  is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  milk,  and  for 

It  saves  the  labor  of  handling  the  milk,  and  the  this  reason  it  rises  to  the  surface  when  milk  is  sel 

skimmed  milk  remains  at  the  farm,  where  it  can  be  aside  for  creaming.     Now  the  action  of  centrifugal 

used  as  food  for  domestic  animals.     As  there  is  more  or  force  is  to  throw  the  heaviest  miU^rial  furthest  froni 

less  Habilitv  of  injury  to  milk  by  being  carried  long  dis-  the  centre.     By  placing  new  milk  in  a  cylinder  and  re* 

tances,  and  as  its  cooling  and  agitation  tends  to  lessen  volving  it  rapidly,  the  lieaviest  portion  (the  skimmed 

the  quantity  of  cream,  while  the  time  and  expense  in  milk)  is  thrown  to  the  circumference,  and  the  lighter  por- 

delivering  milk  to  the  factor>' is  obviated,  a  consider-  tion  (the  cream)  remains  nearest  tlie  centre.     It  is  upon 

able  saving  is  efifected.  this  principle  that  the  centrift^al  milk  sepantor  is  con- 

The  creamery  buildings,  too,  need  not  be  elaborate  structed,  tne  main  features  orthe  invention  consisting 

or  expensive.     The  cream  can  be  collected  over  a  much  in  the  means  taken  to  draw  off  the  cream  and  skimmra 

larger  territory  than  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  the  milk  continuously,  or  as  fast  as  they  are  separated.    In 

milk  if  delivered  at  one  establishment    The  daiiyman  other  words,  there  is  a  constant  stream  or  whole  milk 

knows  from  day  to  day  what  his  cows  are  yielding,  and  entering  the  revolvinff  cylinder,  and  two  streams,  oas 

as  prices  for  butter  are  regulated  from  week  to  week,  of  cream  and  one  of  skimmed  milk,  flowing  ftom  it 
hegets  the  advantage  of  quick  sales.    One  team  in  col<      At  the  Intemfitionid   Dairy  Exhibition    m    Nev 
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York  in  1879,  an  i\«oerican  centrifiige,  the  invention  of 
D.  IL  Weston,  of  Boston,  was  in  operation.  His  first 
madune  was  mrfected  that  year  and  put  to  work  by 
St.  Edward  Burnett,  ait  his  Deerfoot  Farm,  Massa- 
diuaetta,  and  has  been  doiAg  work  ever  fince. 

Now  although  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
a  lamr  percentage  of  cream  can  be  obtained  irom  milk 
Ijf  tma  method  than  by  any  other  known  plan  of  set- 
tn^ipHk,  and  also  that  a  great  advantage  is  rained  by 
haym^  the  skimmed  milk  perfectly  iVesh  and  sweet — 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  early  machines  for  handling 
kige  quantities  of  milk  quicklv,  together  with  the  high 
«08t  and  expense  of  running,  have  not  generallv  com- 
mended them  for  use  amon^  the  practical  buttcr- 
jnakere  of  America.  Reco^izing  these  objections, 
Mr.  Weston  has  been  actively  engaged  to  devise 
methods  of  improvement,  and  by  combining  the  merits 
of  the  Danish  and  Weston  machines  produced  the 
'* Danish  Weston  Centrifugal  Milk  Separator,"  which 
baa  a  canadty  of  separating  1 200  pounds  of  milk  per 
hov.  This  and  theDeLaval  Seoarator,  of  equaJ  ca^ 
pacitgr,  have  been  largely  sold  in  uifferent  parts  of  the 
eonntiy  in  recent  years.  Such  a  separator  is  consid- 
ffed  an  essential  part  of  a  good  factory  equipment 
Ihe  introduction  or  this  macnine  is  one  of  the  great 
promssiYe  steps  of  modem  dairying. 

Chmmmgand  Workin/;  Buffer. — The  following  pro- 
eeas  ia  adopted  for  making  the  finest  dcs(?riptions  of 
latter  at  huge  creameries  in  New  York  :  the  cream  is 
nmoved  ftom  the  milk  when  sweet,  and  is  allowed  to 
become  dightij^  acid  before  churning,  and  in  order  to 
irhig  about  tms  change  it  is  heated  to  70"*  Fahr.  It 
ma  to  the  chum  at  a  temperature  of  from  58^  to 
12^  Fahr.,  and  at  seasons  when  the  color  is  not  nat- 
aaJfy  deep  enough,  butter  color  is  mixed  with  the 
oeam  at  the  rate  of  3  ounces  to  500  quarts  of  cream. 
The  chum  now  considered  best  is  a  revolving  box- 
dmm  with  no  inside  gearing  or  fixtures,  and  is  re- 
volved by  machinery.  By  the  use  of  his  style  of  chum 
dM  butter  assumes  a  granulated  form,  so  as  to  be 
easily  ^nushed  and  freed  from  buttermilk.  Ice  is 
broken  up  and  put  in  the  chum  just  before  the  butter 
begins  to  granulate.  After  the  butter  has  come  the 
bilttermilk  is  drawn  off  and  the  butter  washed  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  in  hot  weather 
and  58^  Fahr.  in  oold  weather.  The  chum  is  revolved 
a  few  times  and  then  the  water  is  drawn  off.  This 
opcntion  is  repeated,  the  butter  getting  three  wash- 
IDCB.^  Hie  butter  Ls  now  taken  from  the  churn  and 
aut  ia  worked  in  with  Mason's  power  butter-worker, 
which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  machines  yet  brought 
4Mit  for  -  handling  large  quantities  of  butter.  Tiu^ 
worker  consists  of  a  circular  and  revolving  table^  upon 
which  two  roUers,  one  cormgated  and  one  plam,  are 
made  to  revolve  at  one  point  Owini^  to  the  revolving 
taUe  and  fluted  roller  there  is  no  sliding  or  mbbin^  of 
the  butter  and  the  grain  is  not  irvjured.  The;  tabic  is 
on  an  indine,  aDowing:  the  buttermilk  to  run  off.  Each 
loDer  runs  parallel  with  the  table ;  the  cormgated  roller 
Mmi  the  butter  to  an  even  thickness,  and  the  smooth 
ODedoes  the  working. 

The  batter  is  salted  at  the  rate  of  20  ounces  best 
Bkiglish  salt  to  25^  pounds  of  butter.  In  working, 
hmnaof  b^ter,  weiffliing  12}  pounds  each,  are  placed 
on  the  revolving  tabie,  and  each  lump  gets  JO  ounces 
of  aidt  sprinkled  upon  it  The  butter  after  it  passes 
wider  the  rollers  is  thrown  up  in  a  heap,  and  then 
under  the  roUers  again.  This  is  repeated  till  it 
~  under  the  roUers  four  times,  when  it  is  con- 


sidered sufficiently  worked  to  incorporate  the  salt 
The  lumps  are  now  thrown  into  tubs  and  placed  in  a 
cold  storage-room  until  next  morning,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  worked  over  again,  and  packed  in  oak  tubs 
or  firkins  made  in  the  best  manner.  In  the  second 
working  the  butter  is  mn  under  the  rollers  and  manipu- 
lated two  or  three  times  over,  or  so  as  not  to  show 
streaks,  but  to  be  of  an  even  color  throughout 
.  Chemically  considered,  butter  is  a  mixture  of  oleind 
and  palmitine,  with  a  trace  of  phosphate  and  othei 
salts  and  certain  odoriferous  fats  and  oils,  from  which 
it  derives  flavor.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
average  composition  of  milk  ana  the  products  derived 
from  It  in  ti  <^  process  of  butter-maJdng  : 


GoDStitaentB. 


Fat  (butter) 

Albuminoids,     caseine 

and  albumen 

Milk  sugar 

Various  nalta 

Water 

Total 


New     Skimmed 
Milk.       Milk. 


4.00 

3.25; 
4.50' 
0.75, 
87.50 


100.00 


0.56 

3.37 

4.63 

0.78 

90.64 


100.00 


Cream. 


35.00 

2.20 

8.05 

0.60 

59.25 


100.00 


Batter- 
milk. 


l.«7 

3.33 

4.61 

0.77 

89.62 


100.00 


Batter 
Un- 

aalted. 


85.00 

0.51 

0.70 

0,12 

13.67 


100.00 


For  full  treatment  of  all  topics  relating  to  the  dairy 
and  to  the  various  processes  of  butter-  and  cheese- 
making,  with  illustrations  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, see  Wniard's  Practical  Dairy  Iluihandry.^ 
WiUaras  Practical  Butter  Bfjok,  Arnolds  Ameri' 
can  Dairying,  and  Sheldojis  'Dairy  Farminq. 

Condensed  MIL— The  manufacture  of  this  impor- 
tant product  is  being  gradually  increased  in  the  United 
States  by  the  erection  of  factories  in  difl^erent  sections. 
The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  slow  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  milk  products  for  several 
reajjons,  besides  its  limited  use  and  demand  for  con- 
sumption. The  chief  of  these  reasons  are  :  the  high 
co:5t  of  building  and  fitting  up  a  factory  with  suitaWe 
machinery ;  the  complicated  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled  managers  and  com- 
netcnt  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  department : 
lack  of  general  information  in  regard  to  methods  of 
manufacture,  which  have  been  kept  secret  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  public ;  and,  finally,  lack  of  knowl- 
edge generally  con-'erning  the  trade,  and  the  difficulty 
of  competing  with  old  and  established  companies  that 
have  controlled  the  business. 

The  cheese-  and  butter-factories  are  always  open  for 
insi)ectiuii,  and  managers  are  always  ready  to  give  in- 
formation concerning  processes  of  manufacture  and 
new  improvements,  while  books  are  published  convey- 
ing information  on  all  desirable  points.  The  press 
ulso  is  constantly  discussing  matters  relating  to  butter 
and  cheese.  Not  so  with  condensed  milk  manufac- 
ture. The  biLsiness  and  processes  are  not  freely  ex- 
plained to  the  public,  but  ai-e  confined  for  the  most 
part-  to  persons  interested  in  or  operatmg  the  factories. 
.Vbout  the  only  treatise  on  this  branch  of  the  dairy  is 
Hiat  written  by  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard  for  the  Royal  Agri- 
cnltural  Society  of  England,  and  printed  inits  joumal, 
and  in  pamphlet  in  1871,  reference  to  which  is  made 
tor  those  desiring  more  specific  information  on  the  sub- 
ject than  can  be  given  here. 

The  history  of  experiments  for  condensing  milk  in 
America  dates  back  to  1846.  Possibly  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing milk  to  a  solid  may  have  occurred  earlier  in 
Europe,  but  if  experiments  were  made  Uiey  were  not 
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suooesBilil,  or  at  least  were  of  no  practical  importance.  4liere  was  no  reliability  on  their  oontinnHig  for  a  sped* 
Preparations  under  the  names  of  **  Desiccated  Milk/'  fied  time,  or  indeed  m  different  localities  during  the 
**  Milk  Powders,*'  and  ''  Milk  Essence  "  have  been  in  same  time.  The  fault  at  first  was  supposed  to  origi* 
the  market,  but  they  were  all  too  imperfect  to  meet  nate  in  some  want  of  cleanliness  either  at  the  ftctory 
the  conditions  required  for  general  introduction.  They  or  among  those  who  produced  and  deliTered  the  milk, 
were  articles  prepared  from  milk,  and  not  the  actual  lliis  was  a  part,  but  not  the  whole  cause, 
milk  itself  Theimportanceof  de&nliness  and  of  what  seemed  to 

To  the  late  (rail  Borden,  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  many  to  1x3  "an  absurd,  fastidious  neatness,]'  became 
mvst  be  awarded  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  was  apparent  to  Mr.  Borden  at  an  early  stage  of  his  investi- 
iuccessful  in  putting  upon  the  market  genuine  milk  in  gation.  He  therefore  instituted  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
a  condensed  form,  muk  which  would  keep  for  long  government  of  dairymen  in  the  care  and  management  ^ 
periods,  and  which  could  be  readily  brought  back  to  its  of  milk ;  and  as  he  bought  only  such  milk  as  would 
original  consistence  simply  by  the  addition  of  water,  pass  the  closest  scrutinv  of  an  expert,  he  was  able  afler 
A  man  of  intense  energy  and  unyielding  tenacity  of  a  time  to  enforce  an  observance  of  his  printed  regula- 
purpose,  an  inventor  of  great  ingenuity  ifnot  of  remark-  tions  among  dairymen.  He  adopted  also  the  practice 
able  scientific  attainments,  he  added  to  all  this  the  of  cleaning  and  steaming  his  patrons'  delivenr  cans  at 
enthusiasm  of  the  philantnropist.  who  believed  that  the  factory,  because  he  found,  and  ¥rith  good  reason^ 
preserved  milk  would  be  a  boon  to  humanity.  As  long  that  this  work  might  not  be  properly  done  at  the  farm, 
a^o  as  1849  he  began  his  experiments,  conducted  It  may  be  observed  here  that  good  condensed  milk 
Bimultaneously  with  others,  whose  aim  was  the  preser-  is  without  doubt  more  reliably  dean  and  healthy  than 
vation  of  meats.  It  was  not  until  1853  that  he  arrived  most  milk  that  goes  to  city  consumers.  Dirty  milk — 
at  the  conviction  that  he  had  obtained  the  quality  he  •  milk  foul  with  the  drippings  of  the  stable — cannot  be 
had  been  seeking.  Meanwhile  he  had  expended  condensed  into  a  clean  navored  product.  The  success 
energy,  time,  and  quite  a  fortune  in  his  experiments,  of  the  condensing  factory  depends  entirety  upon  the 
for  he  at  length  saw  that^  to  experiment  to  advantage,  ability  to  put  a  fine  flavored,  perfect  article  on  the 
a  large  amount  of  material,  involving  much  expense,  market ;  the  milk  must  be  uniionnly  good.  Milk  is 
must  be  used.  condensed  in  vacuum  pans,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  exi>eriments  he  decided  that  the  steam-pipes  being  the  invention  of  Mr.  Borden, 
milk  could  not  be  preserved  in  a  dry  form,  as  **desic-  He  belie vea  m  doing  the  work  rapidly,  for  the  sooner 
cated,"  er  "powdered,"  or  solidified,  but  must  be  left  you  can  get  the  milk  from  the  cow  into  a  condensed 
in  a  semi-liquid  state.  That  some  preservative  agent  form  the  better.  He  therefore  preferred  to  use  two 
must  be  added,  and  that  nothing  out  water  must  be  boilers  of  55  horse-power  each  for  supplying  8t«am  to 
removed,  also  became  apparent  the  pans  at  his  factory  at  Brevrster.   The  average  press- 

The  result  is  that  conoensed  milk  as  now  known  to  «ire  of  steam  in  the  pipes  at  the  pan  is  from  50  to  60 
the  trade  and  consumers  consists  of  milk  from  which  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  evaporation  goes  on 
only  water  has  been  taken,  and  to  which  nothing  but  oest  in  clear,  dry  weather.  In  damp,  focgy  weather  it 
sugar  has  been  added.  The  product  is  of  the  consist-  takes  a  little  longer  to  condense  the  milt  A  6-foot 
ency  of  honey,  and  by  dilution  with  water  it  is  easily  vacuum  pan  with  two  coils  of  pipe  has  the  capacity  of 
reconverted  into  milk  itself,  somewhat  sweetened.     It  condensing  about  2000  quarts  per  hour. 


solves  in  cold  water.  tuBs  are  circular,  and  have  a  coil  of  steam-pipe  at  the 

By  1861  Mr.  Borden  had  extensively  introduced  his  bottom.    The  bath-tubs  are  filled  within  6  or  8  mches 

preparation,  and  four  or  five  factories  were  in  opera-  of  the  top  with  water.    The  heating-weUs  are  of  cop- 

tion,  capable  of  producing  5000  one-pound  cans  per  per,  egc-shaped,  and  stand  opposite  the  bath-tubs,  a 

day.     During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  large  quantities  »ised  platform  runmng  between  the  two.    The  muk 

were  required  for  the  Northern  armies.     This  gave  an  '^  drawn  through  a  hose  from  the  leoeivuig  tanks  into 

impetus  to  the  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ship-  copper  cans  sitting  in  the  bath-tuDs,  each  one  holdmg 

ping  trade  steadily  increased.  about  40  quarts.    Here  the  milk  is  heated  to  from 

About  1857  Mr.  Borden  put  into  the  market  for  city  }^  ^  175^    It  then  goes  to  the  heatmg-weils,  whuA 

use  what  he  called  **  Plain  Condensed  Milk."    This  j^a^e  a  jacketed  bottom  for  st^,  and  in  them  irf 

is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  except  that  heated  up  to  the  boding  pomt    It  is  then  immediately 

no  sugar  is  added,  and  it  is  not  hermetically  sealed.  ^^V^  ^  ^^\  vacuum  pan  by  atmosphenc  preMure 

It  will  remain  sound  for  fix)m  one  to  two  weeks  accord-  Produced  by  the  air-pumps.    A  stream  of  milk  is  kept 

ing  to  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  it  is  so  flowing  into  the  pan  about  as  fast  as  the  evaporataon 

convenient  as  well  as  economical  that  large  quantities  fSpes  on,  or  at  the  rate  of  2000  quarts  per  hour ;  wh«i 

have  been  used  for  consumption  in  New  York  and  the  sugared  milk  is  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  sugar  is 

other  cities.  calculated  for  the  given  quantitvof  muk,  and  then 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  demand  for  sugared  turnedintoamovafle  tank  or  well,  ^^ 

oon-Iensed  milk  fell  off,  and  the  manufacturers  who  if  pouredunon  it  untd  it  is  thoroughly  to^^          Tbe 

had  been  stimulated  to  too  great  a  production  turned  ''^^  *~«*'ti""''^wtel?Po,fe^^ 

their  attention  to  this  "Pl^  Condensed  Milk."    In  *nd  minried  with  the  mUk  which  has  b«m  1^^^ 

Mr.  Borden's  early  experiments  the  nature  and  cause  «>«densa    m  sugared  mdk  must  be  deprived  rf 

of  a  peculiarly  bad  befeavior  of  milk  were  imperfectly  S^I^i^nf  ^Tr  ^Hiten^Stt^  Z^l!I^n^ 

understood.     Under  certain  circumstances  anToondr.  f^'^^S,^lT^,£!J^ 

Sublfrn'S^m^aSJuL^^^^^  '^isS^yTs^^r^^  ^^^^ 

a\"ould  3S^rda?^^^^  istreatedin\heTS^p««aelylikeaug^ 
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tlie  ekMe  of  the  operation  when  the  vacuum  in  the  have  spread  rapidly  over  several  States  and  in  Canada, 

pan  k  broken  an^  the  mass  is  superheated  or  raised  to  and  now  every  leading  dairy  oentre  has  its  sale-days 

a  Iflmperatnre  or  190°  to  200°.  and  b(Ru^  of  trade,  where  goods  oan  be  bought  from 

Tlie  aaperheating  process  was  discovered  in  1862,  week  to  week  as  they  become  ready  for  market 

and  this  was  one  reason  that  gave  the  Borden  brands  Many  claim  that  no  such  movement  for  the  ednca- 

foperioiity  in  the  market    The  superheating  not  only  tion  of  the  prodmoer  in  the  laws  of  trade  has  been  in- 

hOM  the  Keeping  qualities  but  prevents  granulation.  augurated  during  the  jpresent  century,  and  that  no 

The  heat  in  the  vacuum  pan  throughout  the  whole  class  has  become  more  mtelligent  in  all  that  concerns 

of  the  Borden  process,  apkrt  from  superheating  is  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  produce  than  the 

kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  135°  to  I45°Fahr.    The  dairsrmen  of  America,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 

fflfing.of  the  one-pound  cans  with  milk  is  done  bv  ma-  meet  weekly  for  business  at  their  respective  daiiy 

«innei7,  and  two  women  will  fill  10,000  one-pound  cans  boards  of  trade.                                         (x.  A.  w.) 

in  ten  nooTB.  DAISY,  Ox-ete  Daisy,  White-weed,  and  also  in 

The  Census  Beportof  1880  pvcs  the  following  sta-  geovoi.vi.   England  Moon-Daist.    This  is  Chrynan^ 

liitioB  of  condensed-milk  factones  for  1879 :  p.  6Si  Am!   themum  Leiuxinthemum  of  Linnaeus,  or  Leur 

vAtJi^k^V^  canthemum  vulqare  of  most  American  hot- 

Ormdenwrfmiik^        Vaioe of         v^e of  ^^^' eG).        j  ^^    Though  liulc  related  to  the  daisy 

Stete.                Pounds  produced.        miteriaU.            product.  «„      r  u          *         a.i.v«b.»  ..^.^  *^.«..^^v«   w   ^.x«  ^«My 

0«i«ticut 453,156          $24,923          $28,867  ^^  ?^"§*?^  fi^^^^ff' .f^,^^^^                     daisies     reo- 

m^S^ ^    3,645  408           260,834           447,741  ognized  in  the  United  Stotcs,  m  the  eastern  portion 

XMHchiiaetta 108,371            I0,d90            18,589  of  which  they  abound.     They  are  merely  naturalized 

Hew  York 8,826,332           731,111        1,052,391  from  Europe,  but  their  introduction  to  the  United 

States  must  have  been  a  long  while  ago.     They  were 

Total M 13,033,267       $1,026,858       $1,547,588  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Shecut,  who  in  1806  published  a  Flora  of 
There  are  condensing  factories  in  New  York,  Con-  Charleston,  notes  them  as  being  then  in  South  Carolina, 
necdcat,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Sometimes  the  plant  covers  tracts  of  land  acres  in 
IDinoia.     The  Borden  patents  have  now  expired,  and  extent,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
tie  right  to  manufacture  is  free  to  all.  fields  of  snow.     It  is,  however,  only  in  old  pastures  or 
The  total  annual  product  of  condensed  milk  in  tht^  partially  waste  ground  that  it  is  found  in  this  abun- 
United  States  is  estimated  between  15,000,000  and  dancCj  and  so  can  scarcely  be  called  a  very  bad  weed  in 
1^,000,000  pounds,  and  the  exjK)rts  during  the  past  si.x  Amencan  apiculture.    These  old  pastures  need  break- 
or  dght  years  have  ranged  m  value  from  $118,0(X)  ing  up  and  improving,  and  a  year  in  com,  potatoes^  oi 
to  $180,000  a  year.  other  hoed  crops  entirely  destroj-s  the  ox-eye  daisy. 
Various  milk-condensing  factories  have  been  cstab-  It  is  of  no  known  use  in  the  arts.     Cattle  will  not  eat 
Ued  in  Switzerland;  in  England,  and  in  other  parts  it     Contrainc  says  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  /Vo- 
rf  Europe.     They  are  all  operated  on  the  Borden  ceedings  of  (he  IZoyal  Academy  of  Brussels  that  the 
ttetkod.     Other  plans  have  been  tried,  such  as  heat-  powder  will  kill  fleas,  but  pjTctlinim  powder  will  prob- 
ing the  milk  in  open  pans,  and  conveying  off  the  mois-  ably  do  this  work  better.     It  is  also  said  to  have  been 
tare  as  it  rises,  by  means  of  a  system  of  fans  driven  by  of  some  special  use  in  certain  haemorrhages.     Botan- 
nidiineiy,  but  such  processes  have  been  inferior  to  ically,  it  is  very  near  Chrysanthemum.    The  achenium 
fte  Boiden  method,  and  have  not  proved  satisfactory,  or  **  seed ' '  is  terete,  while  m  Chrysanthemum  it  is  three* 

Dairy  Boards  of  TWide. — ^Very  great  nropress  has  cornered  or  has  three  wings.   ,                          (t.  M.) 

Iwen  nuule  of  late  in  the  manner  of  marKcting  dairy  DAKOTA.     The  vast  region  long  known  by  this 

Kace  in  the  interior.     Formerly  dairy  goods  were  v  i  vi    "*"*®  ^^^^  l)etween  42®  28''  and  49®  N.  lat. 

;ht  from  the  shelves  of  the  manufactory  or  dairy-  A?  A       ^"^  ^^'^°  '^^^^  *"^  "^**  ^^'  '^"^*  ^^^  Wash- 

*to08e,  on  personal  inspection  and  selection  by  the  Pj  ^^}  ^^  ington.     When  it  was  organized  as  a  Ter- 

hyp".    This  plan  kept  a  large  force  of  merchant.s  and  EJi,,.  ed.).     ritory  in  1861,  it  had  an  area  of  147,700 

*W  agents  moving  over  the  country  at  heavy  ex-  "                  square  miles,  and  was  surpassed  in  size  by 

PttMe,  which,  of  course,  must  come  from  the  poods  but  two  divisions  of  the   United  States,  Texas  and 

P^^rehaaed.     Great  advantage  was  often  taken  of  the  Calilbrnia.     In   1889  this  Territory  was  divided  into 

poduoer,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  situation,  sold  two  States,  of  nearly  equal  area,  which  have  been  ad- 

^  Wpds  below  market  rates.     Dealers,  too,  oilcn  mitted  into  the  Union  as  North  Dakota  and  South 

www  it  difl&cult  to  fill  orders  promptly,  on  arcount  of  Dakota.     The  i)rescrit  article  gives  a  general  descrip- 

|y  time  employed  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  sup-  tion  of  the  States. 

l*jjj together.      ^                .     ,       .         «        ,    ..  A%^;/acc —Dakota,   as  a  whole,   is  a  vast  rolling 

wonderful  productive- 
supposed  natural  laws^ 

, — -v«vi  xicw  j.vtm,  sioy^^M^^Mj  »v  M^M.^^K,  ..«.....,  .. ..^.w  1,1  v\t;aiiiur,  uuiuiti^;,  c-w. ,  iiiji\ i;  givcu  to  it  the  name  ot 

?8equantitiesof  these  goods  are  shipped  irom  week  Wonderland.     All  of  Dakota  east  of  the  Missouri 

ig  prairie,  with  an  occasional 
cotcau.     The  country  west  of 

North- 
the 


^  sWppers,  dealers,  factorymen,  farmers,  dairymen,    ^^  ^iver  is  more  broken.    After  riding  over  the  Nc 
*5^her8  interested  in  dairy  produce  meet  together   ^j^n  Pacific  road  1 30  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 


rjyMonday  through  the  season  for  the  transaction  of  /^^^  Lands  {q.  v. )  are  reached.     These  strange  fonna- 

?^»eBB  m  dairy  goods.     The  sales  of  cheese  alone  ^\qj^^^  ^i^}^  tji^ir  abrupt  beginning  and  termination  on 

*a  •ffiregated  ^,000,0(X)  pounds  per  year.  ^^^y^^^  gjjg  ^\^q\j.  barren  appearance,  and  unproductive 

*je  dairy  board  of  trade  system  thus  inaugurated  crisped  soil,  their  pointed  cotcaus,  precipitous  sink- 

^  ^itfui  to  attract  attenUon,  and  the  plan  was  cop-  ^^^^1^3  ^nd  monotonous,  weird  appearance,  inspire  won- 

5^ hoMda  were  ^)6ned  at  othw  central  dairy  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^  i^  ^^^  beholder.    Though  repulsive,  a* 

^'"^  nob  u  Utkm,  N.  1.,  li     a,  UL,  etc.     Ihey  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  suggests,  it  has  been  proven  that  cattle  oan 
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be  raised  on  parts  of  them  very  saooessfuUy,  the  grazing      The  second  general  election  was  held  Sept  1,  1862, 
in  some  places  being  excellent  the  candidates  for  delegate  to  Congress  odng  Got. 

In  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Territory  are  William  Jayne  and  Qen.  Todd.  The  latter  contested 
the  Black  Hills.  Here  the  country  assumes  a  moun-  the  election  before  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
tainous  surface,  the  high  hills  being  covered  with  val-  sentatiyes,  and  was  awarded  the  seat  Now  was  the 
uable  pine,  while  they  contain  some  of  the  richest  most  discouraging  and  trying  period  to  the  settlers  of 
mines  on  the  continent  ^        ^  Dakota.     In  August,  1862,  me  news  of  the  outbreak 

History, — ^The  territoiy  now  comprised  in  Dakota  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  was  heralded  throughout 
was  known  in  1845  as  the  Mandan  region,  from  the  the  land,  and  this^  together  with  the  report  that  the 
Mandan  Indians,  who  were  for  a  long  period  the  un-  Indians  were  movmg  westward,  struck  terror  to  the 
disputed  owners  of  the  soil.     These  Indians  ranked   hearts  of  the  settlers.     But  in  answer  to  the  proda- 
among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  American  tribes^  and  mation  of  the  governor,  calling  into  armed  service  all 
many  marks  of  their  genius  and  thrift  still  remam  in  citizens  subject  to  military  duty,  over  400  loyal  citizens 
mounds  and   fortifications  throughout  the  Missouri  responded,  and  hastily  formed  tnemselves  into  military 
slope.     But  the  hostile  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  soon  gained  companies,  furnishing  their  own  arms,  subsistence, 
possession  by  conquest,  and  the  vast  tract  becanac  and  clothing.     Towns  were  fortified,  women  and  chil- 
known  as  Dakota.     The  first  cession  of  land  within  dren  were  sent  to  neighboring  States,  or  found  refuge 
Dakota  to  the  whites  was  made  in  1858  by  treaty  with  in  the  stockades  at  the  villages.     In  June,  1863,  the 
a  faction  of  the  Dakota  tribe  called  Jancton,  or  Yank-  government  despatched  Gren.  Alfred  Sully  with  2000 
ton,  and  also  with  the  Poncas,  a  band  of  another  na-  mounted  troops  to  the  Territory.     He  hotly  pursued 
tion,  who  claimed  a  portion  of  the  country  ceded.     By  the  Indians,  and  routed  them  at  the  battle  of  White 
this  treaty  25,000  square  miles  in  the  south-eastern  Stone  HiUs.     Then  returning  he  garrisoned  the  fron- 
oomer  of  the  Territory  were  thrown  open  to  settle-  tier  settlements  for  the  winter,  and  Fort  Sullv  was 
ment ;  but  only  a  few  bold  hunters,  prospectors,  and  built.     It  was  during  the  same  season  that  the  Santee 
adventurers  dared  venture  into  the  newly  acquired  pos-  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians  were  located  on  res- 
sessions,  which  the  aborigines  were  slow  to  abanaon.  ervations  in  Dakota.   But  the  Indian  troubles  were  not 
Subsequent  and  successive  treaties  with  the  Sioux  or  all  that  harassed  the  settlers,  for  in  the  summer  of 
Dakotas  extended  this  purchase  until  now  nearly  all  1864  drouth  and  grasshoppers  robbed  them  of  all  re- 
that  portion  east  of  the  Missouri  River  has  been  ac-  suits  of  their  labors,  ana  left  the  fields  totally  bare, 
quired  by  the  government,  and  is  open  to  the  settler.  The  war  with  the  Indians  closed  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
In  February,  1877,  a  treaty  was  effected,  which  ceded  afler  three  yeara  of  terror  and  uncertainty,  and  treaties 
to  the  government  the  valuable  mineral  region  of  the  of  peace  and  friendship  were  signed. 
Black  Hills,  in  south-western  Dakota.  Permanent  white      A  census  taken  in  18G1  showed  the  population  of  the 
settlement  did  not  begin  until  1859,  and  the  Territory  Territory  to  be  1786.     In  187Q  the  census  showed  a 
was  not  organized  by  act  of  Congress  until  March  2,   population  of  14,181,  of  whom  12,887  were  whites. 
1861,  at  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration.^   The  The  population  gradually  mcreased  until  1875,  when 
necessary  executive  and  judicial  officers  were  imme-  the  successive  good  crops  had  fairly  advertised  the 
diately  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  by  June,  country,  and  the  Dakota  boom  was  inaugurated.    At 
1861,  Dakota  was  an  organized  and  well-definca  Terri-  this  time  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
tory,  with  the  following  list  of  officers  administering  speculators  and  adventurers  flocked  in  from  all  parts 
her  affiiirs:  Governor,  William  Jayne,  of  Illinois*  Sec-  of  the  country.     While  passing  through  the  Temtory 
retarj".  John  Hutchinson,  of  Minnesota  •  Chiei-Jus-  en  route  to  the  hills,  many  became  impressed  with  the 
tice,  Philemon  Bliss,  of  Ohio.  fine  agricultural  country,   and  gave  up  the  mining 

The  original  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  act  of  craze  to  secure  farming  lands— ^most  of  this  class  stop- 
March  2.  1861,  included,  in  addition  to  the  prasent  ping  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Thousands  more 
area  of  tne  Territory,  all  the  region  now  embraced  in  were  attracted  by  the  stories  of  the  golden  wheat-fields 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  these  Territories  hav-  to  that  portion  of  the  Territory  Ijdng  north  of  the  46th 
ing  been  created  by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress.  The  parallel  (which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
first  proclamation  of  Gov.  Jayne  was  issued  July  ent  State  of  North  DakotaT,  which  then  did  not  nave 
13,  1861,  dividing  the  Territory  into  judicial  districts,  a  thousand  souls  within  its  borders.  In  1890  the  State 
and  assigning  the  judges  thereto.  By  a  second  procla-  liad  a  population  of  182,719,  while  the  population  of 
mation  {July  29)  the  Territory  was  divided  into  legis-  South  Dakota  reached  328,808.  The  assessed  valua- 
lative  districts,  and  Sept  16,  1861,  designated  as  tion  of  property  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  is  now 
the  day  for  a  general  election  to  choose  a  delegate  in  over  $150,000^000. 

Congress,   members    of  the  legislature    and  county       Climate, — ^Dakota  has  the  same  variations  of  climate 
officers.  as  other  portions  of  the  North-west     The  air  is  pure, 

The  first  meeting  of  the  le^lature  was  at  Yankton,  dry,  and  mvigorating,  and  on  this  account,  even  when 
March  17,  1862.  and  a  session  of  60  days  was  held,  ihe  thermometer  denotes  25  and  30**  below  zero  occa- 
during  which  tne  capital  was  located  at  Yankton,  a  sionally  during  the  winter  months,  less  inconvenience 
oode  was  enacted,  ana  an  adjournment  taken  on  May  is  felt  than  in  the  Eastern  States  at  a  temperature  20* 
15,  1862.  During  this  time  the  Southern  rebellion  higher.  In  spring  and  summer  abundant  ram  and 
was  raging,  and  in  the  winter  of  1861-2  the  secretary  heat  insures  the  rapid  mwth  of  vegetation,  and  crops 
of  war  authorized  the  enlistment  of  Company  A,  Da-  always  mature  and  are  narvested  before  frosts  appear, 
kota  Cavalry,  which  organization  was  mustered  into  About  three-fourths  of  the  annual  rainfall  oomes  in 
the  United  States  service  April  19,  1862,  with  96  men  the  spring  and  early  summer.  During  the  latter  part 
under  Capt.  Nelson  Miner.  The  following  winter  of  summer  and  all  of  the  M  the  ndnfidl  is  light 
Company  B,  Dakota  Cavalry,  consisting  of  88  men,  and  the  weather  is  delightful,  giving  bright,  wmrai 
with  William  Tripp  as  captam,  was  also  mustered  into  days  and  cool  niffhts.  The  winters  are  usually  open. 
ihe  service.  though  occasionidlv  fierce,  blinding  snow-Btonus,  oalleo 
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"btimxdfl,"  last  for  days,  and  cause  much  suffering      Riven. — The  larju:est  river  in  (he  Territory  (a8  well 
to  those  exposed  to  them.  as  on  the  continent,  when  considered  f  roni  its  source  to 

ReBoureeit, — This  vast  domain  extends  through  more  its  mouth)  is  the  Missouri.  Tliis  mighty  stream  runs 
than  six  degrees  of  latitude,  llie  latitude  of  its  diagonally  through  the  Territory,  ana  is  navigable  as 
northern  wheat-belt  is  the  same  as  that  of  Paris,  far  north  as  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  1200  mUes  west 
The  soil  is  a  mdlow  rich  black  loam,  with  clay  sub-soil,  of  Bismarck  on  the  Northern  Pacific  croesmg.  A 
Ttfying  somewhat  in  the  different  portions  of  the  Ter-  steamboat  could  take  a  cargo  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  or 
ritory.     Li  the  Red  River  vallejr  the  soil  is  heav}',  ex-   New  Orleans,  and  discharge  it  at  the  foot  of  the 


lood.  The  James  and  Missouri  River  valleys  are  The  Missouri  ib  a  rapid,  turbid  stream,  receiving  its 
gently  rolling,  and  the  soil  has  a  slight  sprinkling  of  main  supply  of  water  mm  the  melting  snow  and  rapid 
and,  and  hence  is  much  dryer  than  that  of  the  ilcd  streams  of  the  Rockv  Mountains.  Its  channel  is  very 
River  valley.  In  central  and  southern  Dakota  the  uncertiiin,  continually  changing  and  giving  trouble 
mr&oe  is  undulating,  with  a  deep  soil  tending  to  a  to  the  navi^tor.  Its  tnoutaries  are  numerous, 
auidy  loam.  There  is  a  large  percentage  of  silex  in  and  form  an  important  part  of  the  country's  irrigation, 
til  localities,  and  an  abundance  of  lime,  as  the  sub-soil  The  Yellowstone,  which  enters  Dakota  in  the  ex- 
has  been  formed  partly  from  the  decomposition  of  soft  treme  north-west,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  Mis- 
Kmestone.  Gypsum  m'stals  also  abound  in  the  deeper  souri,  is  the  largest  tributary  and  the  only  one  nav« 
strata,  and  this  fact  will  render  the  importation  of  ler-  igable.  The  Knife  River,  a  small  stream,  is  next  in 
tHizing  materials  unnecessary.  Owing  to  the  lightness  order.  The  Dakota,  or  James  River,  rises  in  the 
of  the  soil  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  flows  GOO  miles 
the  cUying  winds,  trees  and  seeds  must  be  planted  south,  joining  the  Missouri  a  few  miles  north  of  Yank- 
deeply,  but,  once  firmly  rooted  or  started,  plants  cannot  ton  in  the  south-eastcni  comer  of  Dakota.  The  valley 
be  affected  by  ordinary  drouths  or  hot  winds.  The  of  the  James  is  a  rich  agricultural  strip  of  land,  and 
porous  soil  resists  drouth  with  wonderful  power,  and  is  being  settled  very  raj )ialy.  The  Big  Sioux  River, 
ij»dily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  while  the  pecu-  rising  in  central  Dakota,  takes  a  southward  course 
liar  properties  of  the 
vidds  on  Dakota  farms 

Dakota  is  known  as  **  I. ^  .  »^.».    ^^ .....*..„.»-  o.--. — .„.  . — ,  

Dsnally  large   amount  of  breaa-producinjif    material,  for  milling  purjwses,  the  principal  mill  being  at  Sioux 

Its  ciutivation  is  conducted  on  a  scale  of  almost  in-  Falls.     The  Little  Missouri  on  the  west.  Big  Cheyenne 

credible  magnitude,  the  fields  ranging  from  KKK)  U)  on  the  east,  Whit^,  Heart,  Cannonball,  Grand,  and 

20,000  acres,  and  the  harvesting  scenes  on  those  farms,  Moreau  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Missouri. 
with  their  army  of  self-binding  machines,  furnish  an       The  Red  River  of  the  North  is  in  eentnU  Minnesota, 

inspiring  sight.    The  yield  is  sometimes  forty  bushels  and  flows  north  over  200  miles  into  Jjake  Winnipeg, 


•oil  corn  has  been  successfully  raised.  In  the  Upper  Tongue,  Penibino,  Chevenne,  Turtle,  and  Salt  Rivers. 
Missouri  valley,  and  even  in  the  Bad  Tjands,  are  nne  The  Souris  or  Mouse  lliver  flows  into  the  Territory 
cattle-ranches,  and  already  large  herds  of  cattle  are  from  t\w  British  possessions,  and  after  running  south- 
grazing  in  these  valleys.  ward  scv<'nti^-five  miles  returns  to  Canada  and  empties 

In  the  Black  Hills  every  variety  of  mineral  is  to  be  into  the  Red  River, 

found.      Gold,   silver,  copper,  ^in,  coal,  salt,   mica,  Dakota  has  also  deep  and  beautiful  lakes.     The 

gypsum,  and  other  valuaoic  minerals  ar)ound  in  im-  largest  of  these  bodies  of  water  is  Devil's  Ijake  (pn)b- 

mense  quantities.     Petroleum  also  exists  in  large  veins  ably  so  called  on  account  of  its  salt  water),  in  the 

and  oil-springs,  and  is  now  being  used  for  lubricating  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  on  the   Manitoba 

purposes.     There  arc  also  extensive  pine  forests  and  Railroad.      It  is  fiftv  miles  long  and  fourteen  miles 

nara-wood  groves  among  the  hills,  rendering  this  iso-  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  timber.     Among 

lated  region  richer  in  natural  wealth  than  any  other  the  other  principal  lakes  are  Traverse  and  Big  Stone 

section  of  the  Territory.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  on  the  eastern  boundary  near  the  dividing  line  between 

secure  the  construction  of  a  road  from  some  point  on  north  and  south  Dakot^i.      In  all  these  streams  and 

Jhe  Northern  Pacific  west  of  the  Missouri  into  the  lakes  fish  abound.      Water  is  reached  by  wells  at  a 

mineral  districts  at  an  early  day.     Along  the  banks  of  remarkable  depth,  and  at  several  points  artesian  wells 

the  various  streams  which  flow  through  the  Territory  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  are  now  flowing.     The 

are  small  belts  of  timber  consisting  principally  of  cot-  rain-fall  ha.s  st<iadily  increased  with  the  settlement  of 

tonwood.  elm,  willow,  box-elder,  and  very  little  oak  ;  the  country  and  is  now  suflScient  for  all  needs  of  vege- 

yet,  on  tne  whole,  Dakota  is  destitute  of  timber.    The  tut  ion. 

pPMS  of  the  Temtory  has  directed  special  attention  tn  Indfisfnes. — Dakota  is,  of  course,  an  agricultural 

uis  need,  and  in  the  older-settled  regions  timl>(;r-<Mil-  country,  and  the  efforts  of  the  settlers  have  thib*  far 

tore  is  somewhat  advanced.     The  question  of  fuel  was  been  put  forth  in  the  work  of  bringing  out  the  wealth 

for  many  years  a  formidable  one  to  the  settler,  but  the  of  the  soil  and  raising  cereals.     But  as  the  eountry 

fisooveiy  of  extensive  veins  of  bituminous  coal  or  lig-  develops  and  it^i  remote  regions  are  explored,  the  fact 

Bite  has  removed  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  becomes  apparent  that  diversified  farming  is  the  true 

of  the  country.     On  the  line  of  the  Northern  Paeifl*-  basis  upon  which  to  work.     The  cattle  interests  are 

road,  and  in  the  counties  of  the  Unper  Missouri  already  assuming  gigantic  proportions,  and  herds  of 

nDe^,  veins  of  lignite,  ranging  from  tour  to  fifteen  from  1000  to  40,000  aro  scattered  throughout  the 

fiwt  m  depth,  have  been  ODeneoL  north«westem  districts.    Manufacturing  has  scaroely 
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begun,  but  there  are  already  numerous  flouring-milk  universities  and  collies  throughout  the  domain.    Th« 

m  the  principal  towns,  and  with  the  building  of  rail-  oommon  school  system  is  ihorouglL  improved,  and' 

roads  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  steadily  in  keeping  with  the  advanoement  andf  progresB  of  the 

increasing.  country. 

/?ai^rofi^i!«.— The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  traverses  In  the  towns  and  growmg  cities  of  Dakota  the 
northern  Dakota  from  east  to  west,  crossing  the  Mis-  society  is  refined  and  cultured,  and  all  modem  fashions 
souri  River  at  Bismarck  over  an  iron  bridge  which  and  customs  are  represented.  Entertainmente,  social 
cost  $1,500,000.  The  Chicago  and  North-western  and  ffatherinffs,  the  latest  operas  and  dramas  are  witnessed 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Paul  roads  each  enter  by  intelligent  audiences.  The  architecture  of  the 
the  Territory  in  the  southern  half,  traverse  it  as  far  commercial  centres  is  in  keepine  with  the  improvements 
west  as  the  Missouri  River,  and  are  now  pointing  of  the  times.  The  richness  of  the  country  will  in  the 
toward  Bismarck.  The  Roick  Island  road  is  also  future  depend  upon  its  exports,  which  are  steadily  in- 
being  built  from  Pipestone,  Minnesota,  in  a  north-  creasing  in  proportion  as  its  natural  resources  are  de- 
westerly  direction  through  the  Territory  to  the  Mis-  velopea.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  export  are  the 
Kouri  Kiver.  minerals,  one  company  alone  shipping  $4,000,000  in 

G^owcmmm/.— Dakota,  as  all  Territories,  is  governed  gold  bricks  yearly  from  the  Blade  Hills.     In  a  few 

by  the  United  States,  the  governor,  secretary,  chief-  years  Dakota  will  fnroish  food  for  the  millions  of  the 

justice,  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  United  East,  and  her  entire  available  surface  will  be  under 

otates  marshal.  United  States  attomeyj  and  surveyor-  cultivatien. 

general,  being  appointed  by  the  President  and  paid  The  population  of  the  Territory  is  composed  mostly 

by  the  general  government.    The  territorial  treasurer,  of  Americans,  although  there  are  settlements  of  Scandi- 

auditor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  attorney-  najrians,  Russians;  Bohemians,  and  Poles  scattered 

general,  and  officers  of  the  penal,  charitable,  and  edu-  about.    The  majority  of  foreigners  are  from  Scandi- 

eational  institutions  are  appointed  by  the  government  navia,  but  the  m^jor  portion  oi  the  people  are  Ameri- 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  legislative  as-  cans.   All  the  men  are  young,  vigorous,  energetic,  and 

sembly  of  two  branches.    The  council  or  senate  has  ambitious.     Newspapers  abouna  and  form  a  maiked 

twelve  membere,   and  the  house  of  representatives  feature  of  the  civilization  of  this  new  country.   Among 

twenty -four.     The  members  of  the  legislature  are  the  principal  towns — or  cities,  as  each  has  a  mayor  and 

elected  by  the  people  and  paid  by  the  general  govern-  boaixl  of  aldermen — are  Bismarck,  the  capital,  Fargo, 

mcnt  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day  and  mileage.     All  Sioux  Falls,  Jamestown,  Grand  Forks,  Deadwood, 

laws  passed  are  subject  to  a  revision  by  CongressL   The  Huron,  Pierre,  and  MitchelL 

sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennid  and  are  limited  Dakota  must  soon  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
to  60  days.  The  aelegate  to  Congress  is  elected  by  the  State,  as  her  population  demands.  The  finandal  con- 
people,  as  are  the  county  officers ;  but  when  a  new  dition  of  the  Territory  is  good,  the  only  debt  being  a 
county  is  organized  the  governor  appoints  three  county  small  one  contracted  in  the  erection  of  public  bund- 
commissioners,  who  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  ings.  There  has  been  a  clamor  for  division  on  the  46th 
remaining  officers.  The  judicial  districts  are  four  in  parallel  of  N.  lat  by  many,  but  its  accomplishment  is 
number,  with  the  places  of  holding  district  court  as  looked  unon  as  improbable  at  present  (j.  IL  a) 
follows :  First,  Deadwood ;  second,  Yankton  ;  third,  DAKOTA  INDIANS,  the  name  of  a  family  of 
Far^o.  The  supreme  court  meets  at  Bismarck,  the  North  American  Indians,  who  speak  languages  of  oom- 
eapital,  twice  a  year.                                 ^  mon  ori^n,  and  are  simile  in  general  nabit&    Their 

Territorial  InMitntions. — ^The   legislative  assembly  location  is  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mis- 

in  1883  passed  an  act  removing  the  scat  of  gov-  sissippi,  reaching  north  into  British  America.    They 

ernment  from  Yankton,  and  appointed  nine  com-  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  originally  from  the 

missioners  to  locate  the  same  at  some  central  and  West,  and  were  checked  by  the  Algonkins  on  reaching 

desirable   point.      The  commissioners  decided  upon  the  Mississippi.     One  tribe,  however^ushed  throi]^ 

Bismarck,  and  now  a  capital  building  to  cost,  when  to  Lake  Michigan,  aid  formed  the  Winnebago  tnbe 

completea,  $500,000,  is  in   process  of  construction,  of  that  region.    The  Quapaws  or  Arkansas  settled  on 

'JTie  public  institutions  of  the  Territory  are  all  credit-  the  Ohio,  whence  they  were  driven  south  by  the  DU- 

able,  and  are  constructed  on  the  most  modem  and  im-  nois,  to  the  region  which  now  bears  their  name.    The 

proved  plans.  The  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Yankton,  western  tribes  comprise  the  various  bands  of  the  Sioux 

which  when  completea  will  cost  over  $100,000,  has  or  Dakotas  proper — ^the  Assiniboins,  or  Stone  Sioux, 

been  in  operation  over  a  year,  and  will  accommodate  the  Omahas,  lowas,  Kansas,  Poncas,  Ottoe^^  Osages, 

200  patients.     Another  hospital  for  the  insane  is  now  Missouris,  and  Crows,  and  perhaps  also  the  liinetarees 

being  erected  on  the  detached  plan  at  Jamestown,  and  the  Mandans,  though  the  affinities  of  the  latter 

Hie  completed  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls  cost  $80,000,  tribes  are  doubtful.   The  knguages  of  the  Dakotas  ar» 

and  another  equally  fine  penitentiary  building  is  in  thought  to  approach  the  Mongouan  more  nearly  than 

Srocess  of  construction  at  Bismarck.     A  school  for  most  other  American  languagea 

eaf  mutes  is  in  operation  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  Dakotas  are  less  fierce  and  wariike  than  the 

The   educational   interests   of   the   Territory   are  Eastern  Indians.     In  fonn  they  are  tall  and  vigoroiUL 

fostered  and  encouraged  in  a  most  commendable  man-  with  high  cheek  bones  and  thin  vinges.    Th^  rendea 

ner.     The  Territory  nas  provided  for  universities  at  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St 

Vermillion  and  Grand  ForKs ;  normal  schools  at  Madi-  Peter's  for  more  than  two  centuries.    Here  a  little  aga- 

son  and  Spearfish,  and  an   agricultural   college   at  culture  was  practised,  but  the  more  westorn  bands 

Brookings.    Every  town  and  city  in  the  Territory  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  buffalo  for  sobaiaieDoai 

a  system  of  schools,  and  high  school  buildings,  ranging  The  Assiniboins  separated  from  them  two  oentniw 

in  cost  from  $10,000  to  $80,000,  have  been  erected  by  ago,  and  are  since  known  br  them  u  H»ka  or  nbdn 

the  leading  municipalities.      In  addition  to  these  the  Dakota  means  '*  allied."    All  who  are  not  affied  an 

different    religious    denominations   are    establishing  enemies,  though  of  the  same  stock,  and  it         *        ' 
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{knrkras  to  kill  one  of  them.    The  Dakotas  are  more  deavorcd  to  enforce  his  precept  by.Uib  example.    In 

Reserved  and  dower  in  their  mental  activities  than  the  his  theology  he  holds  what  are  commonly  understood 

'Southern  Indians,  but  their  memories  are  better,  and  as  the  evangelical  doctrines,  but  rejects  that  of  eternal 

their  characters  more  robust    The  Dakotas  are  divided  Buffering,  believing  that  though  man  survives  death,  he 

into  three  grand  sections— the  Isamjati  (Santees),  for-  has  no  enduring  existence  unless  his  life  is  voluntarily 

meriy  residing  near  the  Mississippi ;  the  Ihanktonwan  rooted  in  Christ;  those  who  are  not  "in  Christ"  wiU 

(Yanktons),  prairie  tribes  ranging  from  Lake  Winnipeg  therefore  perish.    In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal  of  the  more 

to  the  Missouri  :  and  the  Titonwan  (Tetons),  who  com-  advanced  type,  and  for  many  years  was  intimately  as- 

prise  many  bands,  and  range  mostly  south-west  of  the  sociated  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberiain.    Mr.  Dale  has 

MiBBOuri.      The  total  number  is  estimated  at  about  travelled  in  the  East  and  in  1877  visited  America  at 

€0,000  souls.  the  invitation  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Yale  College 

like  most  of  the  Northern  Indians  they  have  a  to  deliver  the  Lyman-Beccher  lectures  on  preaching. 
jragoe  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit  and  in  a  future  life,  and  He  received  from  that  college  the  degree  of  1).  D.,  but 
pomerous  superstitions,  but  little  than  can  be  called  as  he  has  scruples  which  prevent  him  from  using  the 
porship.  Oreat  affection  for  their  children  is  mani-  title  of  *' reverend,"  he  is  also  unable  to  avail  himself 
d  by  the  women,  but  little  respect  is  shown  to  the  of  the  other  title.  On  his  return  to  England  he  pub- 
^__  and  infirm,  who  were  often  lefl  on  the  prairie  to  lished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  his  Snpresnuns  of 
perish,  a  little  food  being  provided  them.  This  was  America,  and  these,  except  the  part  relating  to  religion, 
nther  %  result  of  the  necessities  of  a  nomad  life  than  have  been  republished  in  the  United  States  in  a  popu- 
(Miberate  heartlessness.  Some  tribes  inflict  upon  lar  form.  lie  is  the  author  of  numerous  other  works, 
themselyes  severe  self-tortures,  as  a  part  of  their  re-  among  which  arc  the  Life  of  Rev.  J,  A,  Adams;  Dia-^ 
Qnous  observances.  courses  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdrews  ( 1 865 ;  5th  ed.  1 880) ;' 
j  TThe  former  country  of  the  Dakotas  contained  the  Discourses  on  Special  Occasions  (1866) ;  TJt^.  Ten  Cam^ 
&moas  pipestone  quarry  in  Pipestone  co.,  Minn.,  mandments  (\9il\)\  WeeJcDay  Sermons  (1867);  The 
which  WBslon^  a  neutral  ground,  all  Indians  resorting  Ultimate  Frinciple  of  Protestantism  (IS7  4) ;  T/te  Atone- 
to  it  for  matenal  for  their  pipes.  It  was  considered  sac-  ment  (1875 ;  8th  ed.  1881 ) ;  Nine  Lectures  on  Preach- 
rOegious  to  use  this  substance  (catlinite)  for  any  other  ing  (1877) ;  The  Evanndical  Revival  (1880) ;  Lectures 
porpoee,  and  the  Dakota  workmen  are  ver>'  skillful  in  on  the  Epistle  to  the  EpJiesians  (1882).  He  has  con- 
volving it  into  pipes.  Great  skill  is  also  displayed  tributed  frequently  to  the  British  Quarterly,  Nineteenth 
with  ihe  lasso  ana  tne  bow  in  their  buffalo  hunts.  The  Century,  Fortnightly  Review,  Contcmj>orary  Review^ 
eoDfederated  Dakota  tribes  were  called  by  the  French  Good  Words,  and  the  Sunday  Magazine, 
and  the  Aigonkins  the  Nadowosioux,  whence  the  name  DALL,  Caroline  Healt,  an  American  author, 
Sitraz.     (^e  Sioux.)                                     (c.  m.)  bom  in  Boston  in  1824,  and  married  in  1844  to  the 

DALE,  Robert   William,  an  English  Congreca-  Rev.  Charles  Heniy  Apple  Dall,  a  Unitarian  minister, 

tional  miuister,  was  bom  in  London,  Dec.  1,  1829.     He  She  early  began  her  literary  work,  devoting  much  at- 

waB  educated  at  Spring  HiH  College,  Birmingham,  and  tension  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  in  which  she 

gnduated  at  the  University  of  London  in  1 S53.     He  heartily  engaged,  and  in  later  times  to  the  questions 

took  bis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  philosophy  and  ])olitical  of  woman  suffrage,  and  of  employment  for  women. 


the  autumn  of  1859,  succeeded  to  the  sole  pastorate    Marie  Zfdcrzewska;  and  Sunshine,  Lectures  on  netdth. 
of  the  church.     In  1868  he  was  ma<le  chairman  ol'  the        DALLAS,  a  town  of  Texas,  county-seat  of  Dallas 


ttking  for  his  subject  the  doctrine  of  the  atonemont.  tral  Railroad.      It  is  also  a  terminus  of  the  Dallas 

He  has  taken  part  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Con-  and  Wichita  Railroad  and  the  Texas  Trunk  Railroad, 

tregational  churches  of  England  in  recent  3'ears,  and  and  is  on  the  Chicago,  Texas,  and  Mexican  Central 

Has  also  had  a  share  in  many  public  movements  not  Railroad,  now  in  construction,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 

of  a  strictly  religious  character.     Among  these  were —  Texas  and  St.  Louis  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.     It  is 

tkeeffort,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John  Bri^'lit,  for  thus  an  important  railroad  town,  and  the  centre  of 

the  extension  of  the  parliament arv  franchise,  which  led  trade  of  Northern  Texas.     It  has  a  fine  court-house  of 

to  the  Reform  Act  of  1867 ;  the  short  but  stomiy  agita-  gray  limestone,  1  national  bank  and  3  other  banks,  16 

tion  caused  by  the  National  Education  I^eaguc,  which  churches,  2  colleges,  and  excellent  public  and  private 

led  to  the  Education  Act  of  1 870 ;  and  the  agitation  for  schools.    There  are  3  daily  newspapers^  4  weekly  news- 

the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  papers,  one  of  which  is  German,  besides  4  reli^ous 

of  England.     Since  1859  he  has  been  chaimian  of  the  papers  and  2  monthly  magazines.     Its  industrial  works 

education  board  of  Spring  Hill  College.     He  has  also  comi)rise  2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  3  flour-mills. 

taken  @]oat  interest  in  municipal  and  educational  mat-  4  s]jice-mills,  marble-  and  metal-works^  wagon-  and 

ten  in  JBirmingham.    In  1870  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  carnage-factories,  and  manufactories  of  soap,  boots, 

inthofint  school  board,  and  when  he  retired  in  1880  shoes,  harness,  agricultural  implements,  barrels,  pumps, 

he  was  its  vice-president    He  was  appointed  by  the  etc.     It  has  2  cotton  compresses,  2  grain-elevators,  a 

senate  of  the  Universi^  of  London  to  represent  it  in  telephone  exchange,  gas-  and  water-works.     Its  annual 

the  ffoveming  bod^  of  the  School  of  King  Edward  VI. ,  shipments  of  cotton  exceed  70,000  bales,  and  of  grain 

lAuStk  chiefly  provides  higher  education  in  Birmingham.  500,000  bushels.     Its  exports,  including  live-stock,  are 

Mr.  Dale  UMisIs  that  if  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done  on  valued  at  $4,000,000.     it  is  situated  on  a  bluff  with 

esrth  as  it  IS  in  hesven,  Christians  must  take  their  full  good  natural  drainage,  and  the  private  as  well  as  the 

in  politioal  jmd  nmnioipal  lift ;  and  he  has  en-  public  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone.    It  was  settled 
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in  1844  by  John  N.  Bryan,  and  is  incorporated  as  a  at  PliiladclDhia,  July  10,  1792.      He  mdoated  » 

aty.    The  surrounding  country  is  remarkably  fertile  IVinceton  Colle|f;e  in  1810.  with  the  highest  hooon, 

and  raises  large  crops  of  gram,  cotton,  fhuts,  and  ntudied   law  with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to 

?esetables.    Population,  38, 140.  the  bar  in  1813.     In  that  year  President  Madisoa 

PALLAS,  Alexander  James  (1759-1817),anAmer-  sent  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin  to  St  Petersburg  as  one 
icanstatesman,wasbom  June21, 1759,  in  Jamaica,  W.  L,  of  the  commissioners  to  nw)tiate  a  treaty  with  Great 
where  his  father,  Robert  Charles  Ddlas,  a  distinguished  Britain  with  the  aid  of  the  Russian  emperor.  Mr. 
Scotch  physician,  had  resided  for  several  years.  When  Gallatin  took  Mr.  Dallas  as  his  j)riyate  secretanr,  and 
his  fikther  returned  to  Scotland,  Alexander  was  placed  when  the  British  Government  declined  the  mediation 
at  school  near  London.  In  1780  he  married  Arabella  of  the  Czar,  the  conmiissioners  sent  their  voung  com- 
Maria,  daujghter  of  Major  George  Smith,  and  afler  the  panion  to  London  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meetn 
death  of  his  father  returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  re-  mg  elsewhere.  Ghent  was  the  place  selected,  Imt 
mained  till  1783,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In  before  the  treaty  was  conduded  a  year  later,  Mr. 
1785  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania,  prac*  Dallas  had  returned  to  the  United  States,  bringing  the 
tised  in  Philadelphia,  contributed  to  several  periodicals,  first  proposals  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  so  unjust 
and  edited  the  (Murnbian  Magazine,  In  1 790  he  b^an  that  they  revived  the  war-spirit  in  the  country.  Aner 
to  publish  his  RmorU  of  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  the  Uiuted  assisting  his  father  for  some  time  in  his  arduous  duties 
States  and  of  Fmnsylvanui  hrfore  and  since  the  Revohh  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dallas  devoted  him- 
tion.  In  1791,  Gt)v.  Mifflin  appointed  him  secretary  of  self  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  solicitor 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  holding  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He  delivered  his  first 
tliis  position  Mr.  Dallas  published  an  edition  of  The  public  oration  July  4, 1815,  in  vindication  of  the  course 
Laios  of  Pennsylvania  from  1700  to  1801,  with  notes,  of  the  United  States  in  the  controverqr  with  Great 
On  July  4,  1793,  he  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Britain.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  deputy  attorney* 
Democratic  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1795  he  ac-  general  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1828  he  was 
tiyely  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  out  soon  resigned  the 
with  England,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  tne  Fea-  office  to  accept  that  of  United  States  district  attorney. 
tures  of  Jay's  Treatu,  About  the  same  time,  and  for  In  1831  he  was  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
many  years  later,  the  violence  of  party  spirit  led  to  ture  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was  one  of  the 
Impeachments  of  judges  and  other  officers,  both  State  younsest  members  of  that  body.  He  made  his  first 
ana  national.  In  most  of  these  trials  Mr.  Dallas  took  a  speech  Jan.  9,  1832,  when  he  presented  the  applica- 
prominent  part,  generally  in  defence  of  the  accused,  tion  of  the  United  States  Bank  for  the  renewal  of  its 
and  by  his  arguments  assisted  in  determining  the  charter,  which  had  originally  been  granted  at  the  in- 
fundamental  prmciples  of  the  newly-establishea  ^ys-  stance  of  his  father  when  he  undertook  the  responsi- 
tern  of  government  In  1801  he  was  appointed  oy  biHties  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dallas  voted  for  the  bill 
Gov.  McKean  recorder  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  by  to  renew  the  charter  at  every  stage  of  its  passage,  but 
President  Jefferson  United  States  attorney  for  the  in  the  Presidential  contest  later  in  the  year  he  supported 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  in  this  his  personal  iriend,  Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  shown  per- 
office  till  1814,  when  he  was  appointed  by  F^ident  sistent  hostility  to  the  bank.  In  1837,  President  van 
Madison  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  1811  the  Buren  a^jpointed  him  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
Senate  had  refused  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  mained  till  October,  1839,  when  he  was  recalled  at  his 
3f  •  the  United  States,  although  Mr.  Gullatin,  then  own  reauest  He  spent  the  next  four  years  in  the  pao- 
Secrctary  of  the  Treasury,  had  strongly  ur^ed  its  tice  of  nis  profession  in  Philadelphia,  having  declined 
aecessitv.  When  he  was  driven  from  his  post  after  the  the  office  of  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  In 
ksLT  with  Great  Britain  had  commenced^  the  Govern-  1844  he  was  nominated  by  the  DemocraUc  party  for  the 
cncnt  soon  became  bankrupt  and  loans  impracticable.  Vice-Presidency,  and  was  elected.  He  haa  heretofore 
Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Gallatin's  most  intimate  firiend  and  the  been  an  advocate  of  protection,  and  was  nominated  ex- 
sharer  of  his  financial  views,  was  now  called  to  the  posi-  pressly  to  secure  the  vote  of  friends  of  that  system ;  yet 
:ion,  insisted  upon  having  a  national  bank,  and  got  it  whentheTariffactof  1846,  which  ¥ras  a  free-trade  nseas- 
Fhe  bank  was  chartered  for  twenty-one  years  with  a  cap-  ure,  was  before  the  Senate,  he  gave  the  casting  vote  in  its 
itid  of  $35,000,000,  and  had  twenty-five  directors,  five  of  favor,  thus  repealing  the  protective  tariff  or  1842.  In 
«irhom  were  appointed  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Dallas  an  address  to  the  Senate  he  gave  his  reasons  for  this 
succeeded  in  calming  the  fears  of  those  who  dreaded  action,  declaring  that  he  was  convinced  that  a  majority 
the  effects  of  a  large  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  in  a  of  the  States  desired  a  change  in  the  tariff,  and  ''he 
short  time  confidence  was  restored  and  the  Gt)vem-  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  counteract  by  his  sing^  vote  the 
ment  notes  were  taken  at  par.  Similar  success  at-  general  will. "  He  defended  the  treaty  of  the  United 
tended  the  new  tariff  which  he  prepared  and  pre-  States  with  Mexico  in  1848  as  an  honorable  example 
scnted  to  Congress.  In  March,  1815,  he  assumed  of  magnanimity  to  a  conc^uered  foe.  He  ag^  re- 
in addition  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Wais  and  sue-  sumed  his  place  at  the  Philadelphia  bar,  but  in  1856 
x^ssfully  performed  the  difficult  task  of  reducing  the  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan  minister  to  Eng- 
army.  in  Oct.  1816,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  land.  He  showed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
returned  to  Philadelphia  to  resume  his  profession.  Central  American  question,  as  well  as  in  his  course  with 
He  died  suddenly  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  16,  1817.  regard  to  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Crampton,  the  British 
Besides  the  works  abready  mentioned,  Mr.  Dallas  pub-  minister  at  Washington.  Although  his  diplomatio 
iished  several  legal  and  political  tracts  and  an  jEb>  business  was  important  and  intricate,  he  firandtimeto 
position  of  the  Causes  ana  Character  of  the  Late  War.  write  a  Series  o/ Letters  from  London  in  the  Yearg  1856^ 
1815.  In  1862  his  son,  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  prepared  1860,  which  were  published  in  1869.  He  letomed 
for  the  press  the  Life  and  Writings  of  A.  J,  DdUas^  in  1861,  and  thenceforth  spent  his  life  in  nrivaeof,  but 
which,  however,  was  not  published  till  1871.  he  freely  declared  his  detestation  of  the  ^^penudoos 

DALLAS,  George  Mifflin  (1792-1864),  an  Amer-  sorceries  of  nullification  and  seoeasion."    He  died  at 

ioan  statesman,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  Phikdebhia,  Dec  31,  1864.    Mr.  Dallas  was  an  emi- 
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hwyer,  a  dwtingniBLe<*  statesman,  an  able  diplo-  fore  whom  the  case  is  tried,  according  to  the  facts  and 

|L  and  a  refined  and  cultivated  gentleman.  circumstances  as  proven  or  shown  by  the  evidence  in 

DALLES,  or  The  Dalles  Crrr,  the  county-seat  of  the  case.    The  amount  or  nature  of  the  damages 

Wmoo  oa,  Oregon,  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  Columbia  necessarily  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  action. 

Bhner,  110  miles  E.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  50  miles  In  some  instances  they  may  be  actual,  and  in  others 

tbove  the  Cascades  and  5  miles  below  the  cataract  neminal.     They  are  actual  when  an  injury  is  done  a 

known  as  the  Dalles.    The  river  is  here  a  mile  wide  person  which  results  in  his  sustaining  positive  dam- 

ind  18  caroflwd  by  a  steam-ferry ;  the  line  of  the  Oregon  ages,  as  when  a  ])er8on  is  injured  by  means  of  the  act 

Bail  and  Navi^ntion  Company  passes  along  the  nver  of  the  defendant ;  there  the  actual  loss  of  time  and 

tank.     The  town  has  3  large  hotels,  a  weeklv  news-  money  are  the  guide  to  the  assessment  of  damages ;  or 

naper,  6  chnrchea,  an  academy,  and  various  industries,  where  damages  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 

At  the  Dalles  the  stream  nasses  between  cliffs  of  ba-  as  the  non-payment  of  money,  or  the  non-delivery  or 

adtic  rock  and  is  only  200  feet  wide.   Population,  1 100.  goods ;  in  the  former  case  the  party  loses  th:  benefit 

DALL'  ONGAEO,   Francesco  (1808-1873^,  an  of  his  money,  or  has  to  provide  himself  with  money 

Italian  poet  bom  in  humble  life  at  Oderzo,  in  iriuli.  elsewhere  ;  in  such  instance  the  damage  is  the  amount 

m  1808.     He  was  educated  at  Venice  and  Padua  and  of  money  due,  with  legal  interest,  and  the  c«)st  of 

beoame  a  priest,  but  some  years  later  left  that  profes-  guit      In   the  latter  cjse,  bv  the  non-delivery  of 


..^,         ^    _.    .     -„        _,      r,   ,  .       ,.  price  purchased  and  the  pnce         

MOlt,  and  Marco  Crabienc,  followed  by  L  ultimo  det  pdled  to  purchase  in  order  to  meet  the  orders  predi- 
Baroni  He  composed  the  tragedy  Bi'anca  Capello  csted  upon  purchase  of  the  poods  which  were  not  de- 
fer Madame  Ristori,  and  Fasma  and  //  Tesoro  for  Hvered  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to  procure  the 
SalvinL  His  Ballate  and  Stomelli  were  attempts  in  goods  elsewhere,  the  damage  is  the  loss  he  sustained 
the  vein  of  popular  poetry.  Expelled  from  Trieste  in  bv  not  being  able  to  fill  his  oraers,  bv  reason  of  the 
1847  on  account  of  his  free  expressions  of  political  non-delivery.  Actual  damages  also  arise  from  an  in- 
oginrons^he^estabUshed,  during  the  tern iwrary  success  jurjMlone  by  means  of  an  illegal  distress  for  rtmt :  in  this 
^tr  *i  ^.-  1       c  ^oAo    .^  1  -  :  1  ^^ii^j  ,      ,  ,,  '  e  the  jictual  injur>- done  the 

or  business,  because  of  the 

o    •       I  -  -■•  — ^  malifious  T)rose<;ution  the 

in  1852  banished  to  Switzeriand,  whence  he  was  l^^  awards  damiipcs  commensurate  witli  the  actual  in- 

loon  expelled  by  Austrian  influence.     He  lived  seven  jun-  done  the  i)laiMtiff".  or  the  loss  .sustained  by  him  by 

Tean  in  Belgium  and  France,  gaming  subsistence  by  reason  of  the  prosecution;  but  malice  on  the  part  of 

his  pen  and  his  hterary  lectures.     In  later  years  he  the  j)roscc-utionmui*t  be  here  fully  shown,  in  order  to  sus- 

held"  literary   professorships  in   Milan,   Venice,  and  tuin  the  action.     Damages  are  nominal  where  no  e\i- 

Naplee,  and  died  m  the  last-named  city,  Jan.  10,  1873.  d^^.„ce  of  loss  is  givon  ;  as  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  of 

His  poetry,  tales,  dramas,  and  lectures  on  literature  a  man's  property  bv  riding  over  it,  even  though  the 

were  for  a  time  highly  popular,  and  he  still  takes  rank  j)laintiff'  sustain  "no*  injurj-  from  it,  it  is  an  invasion  of 

••5P®T  m/S?  "®*^  ®    recent  Itahan  lyric  poets.  \^\^  property,  for  the  other  had  no  right  to  come  there : 

DALTON,  a  city  of  Georcia,  county-seat  of  \V  hit-  or  in  an  action  lor  breach  of  contract,  where  no  actual 

fcWoq.,  w99mile8N.of  Atlanta^  on  the  \\esteni  and  injurv  is  shown,  no  more  than  nominal  damages  are 

Atlantic  Railroad,  and  on  the  hast  Tennessee,  Vir-  recoverable.     Even'  injury  imports  a  damage  where  a 

nnia,  and  Georgia  Railroad.     It  has  a  park,  a  national  ^an  is  thereby  hindered  of  his  rights.     The  maxim, 

bank,^ a  public  hall,  2  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers,  lU  ^/^  minimis  7wn  curat  lex,  when  nroperlj'  ai)plied  to 


i\Afmr\xT    T         n  TLf   T^  A        •  ..*i ports  some  damage,  ana  It  none  are  nro\^.., 

DALIUJN,  JOHN  tALL,  M.  D.,  an  Amoncan  em-  gives  nominal  damages  to  pix)teet  the  right.    Damages 

bnrologist  and  physiologist,  was  born  at  theluisfortl  ^^^.  tenned  remote  when,  although  arising  out  of  the 

Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1825.     lie  graduated  in  1844  atllar>ar(l  ^.^uso  of  action,  loss  does  not  immediately  and  neoes- 

College,  and  received  his  medical  degree  m  1 847.     1 1  c  ^^^Wy  fl,  ^^  from  it,  and  it  cannot  be  shown  t  hat  in  the  or- 

wa«  nrofessor  ol  physiology  m  a  medical  school  at  jinary  course  of  things  damage  would  flow  from  the 

Buffalo,  ml  851-54  ;in  the  medical  college  of  yer-  ^et.     Though  the  Hncs  of  distinction  are  verj- clearly 

mont.   1854-57;    in   Long    Island  College   hosmtiil,  drawn  by  the  law,  yet  considenible  latitude  is  grant^ 

1859-61  :  and  m  1855  was  called  to  the  chair  ot  phjrsi  j„  t^^  a.scertainment  of  correct  mode  of  the  computa- 

dogy  m  the  New  York  College  of  l>hysicia«is  and  bur-  ti,,„  ^f  damages ;  as  for  instance,  in  an  action  for  an 

geona.     He  early  became  distin^ished  for  his  onginai  ^^j^ry  done  the  i)rofits  arising  from  the  legitimate  busi- 

observaiions  and  discevenes  and  published  many  im-  „^j.^  ^f  t^e  plaintiff,  and  interrupted  bv  the  physical  or 

^tant  waenUfio  papers.     Ujb   IVeati^e  on  Unman  ^^^,^^x  ^^^^^  ^.^used  him  by  the  defendant  s  neglect, 

Fhynotoffy  (1869)  la  a  work  of  high  va^ue.     Durmg  a  ^^^  .,^^^  subjects  of  comi)ensiition  in  damages ;  as  also 

large  part  of  the  civil  war  he  was  actively  employed  m  j^  ([^^  estimating  of  damages  for  death  caused  by  col- 

the^medicd  corps  of  the  army.  lij,i^,„  ^f  trains  on  a  railroad,  the  age,  habits,  health, 

DAMAG*^,  are  the  pccuniarj'  satisfaction  which  a  j^^j  pursuits  of  the  plaintiff  may  be  taken  into  con- 

B^VM  vf    Pja"><^iff  niay  obtain  by  8u«m?ss  in  an  action,  gideration  as  a  means  of  ascH^rtaining  the  damage  suf- 

rMsijn'  citherasacompensationioraniniur>Ml()iic  f-.^^d.     The  measure  of  damage  for  conversion  of 

id  (pi  787  ^™'  ^^  I"  satisfaction  of  a  wrong  which  ^i^^res  of  stock  loaned,  where  the  value  has  risen  since 

EdinTed.).    n©  m»y  ^^"^^  sustained.     The  amount  is  ^Yiq  conversion,  is  the  value  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 

usually  assessed  by  the  jury  or  reieree  l»e  ^y^^^q  is  also  a  damage  kno¥ra  to  the  law  as  exemplaigr 
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damage,  which  mean  such  damages  as  would  be  a  good  hour  :  his  consdenoe  was  aflame  with  love  for  the 

rouncToompensatioR  and  an  adequate  recompense  for  churcn  and  desire  for  the  reformation  of  the  liyes  of 

the  injury  sustained,  and  serve  for  a  wholesome  example  clergy  and  people.     In  1062  he  became  oonfeflsorto 

to  others  in  like  cases.  A^es,  the  empress  dowager,  who  had  opposed  some 

The  courts  under  the  laws  exercise  a  discretionary  of  his  reforms.     In  1063  he  went  to  France,  inspected 

power  over  damages,  as  to  whether  the  verdict  or  the  clergy,  and  unfrocked  the  bishops  of  Chartree  and 

award  shall  stand,  by  the  granting  of  a  new  trial  in  Orleans,  who  had  been  guilty  of  simony.     In  1069  at 

such  cases  where  in  their  opinion  the  damages  awuded  papal  legate  he  prevented  Henry  IV.  ftom  divorcing 

are  excessive  or  too  small.    The  courts  are  vested  with  nis  wife  iBertha.   He  also  settled  the  Lombard  schism 

this  power  in  order  that  they  may  grant  that  necessary  Worn  out  by  labors  and  by  the  rigors  of  a  eeir-impoeed 

frotection  to  suitors  that  the  law  in  all  cases  guarantees,  discipline  he  died  at  Faenza,  of  a  fever,  Feb.  23,  1072. 
f,  however,  the  parties  consider  themselves  aggrieved  His  works  have  been  often  published.  Baasaini's 
l)y  such  action  ot  the  court,  when  refusing  a  new  trial  edition  in  4  vols,  folio  is  called  the  b^  His  writings 
(their  power  in  granting  a  new  trial  is  final)  either  that  include  manv  letters,  some  sermons,  Uves  of  the  saints, 
the  court  misinterpreted  or  misapplied  the  law,  they  a  tractate  De  correctione  episcapi  et  papcB  and  a  Du- 
have  their  proper  remedy  by  the  way  of  an  appeal  to  ceptcUio  tynodaUs  inter  Imperii  adoocatwn  et  ecdetim 
the  higher  court  of  the  State  or  county,  which  upon  a  ^eMorem.  At  least  one  nymn  of  rare  exceUence  is 
proper  review  of  the  subject  will  correct  such  error  as  ascribed  to  him.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Laderchi, 
may  exist  in  the  lower  finding.  Damages  are  recover-  1702 ;  by  Vogel,  1856;  by  the  Bollandists ;  by  Cape- 
able  in  all  personal  actions,  and  must  necessarily  be  celatro,  1862;  DyNeukirch,  1876:  and  by  Kleinermann. 
Recovered  in  all  cases  where  a  person  is  entitled  to  a  1882.  Zeal  for^  the  honor  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  ana 
verdict  or  reward.  (f.  h.)  extreme  claims  in  regard  to  the  advanta^  derivable 
DAMLA.N,  Peter(1007-1072),  Lat.  Petrm Damiani,  from  ascetic  practices  are  noteworthy  m  his  teachings. 
Ital.  Pier  Damiano,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Roman  Whatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  nis  opinions,  there 
Church,  was  bom  at  Ravenna,  in  1007.  His  father.  5an  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  great  light  in  one  of  the 
though  poor,  was  cf  high  lineage,  but  his  mother  is  said  darkest  periodiS  of  medisBval  times, 
to  have  refused  to  care  for  him  m  infancy,  and  he  was  ,  DANA,  Charles  Anderso^  an  American  journal- 
supported  by  a  brother,  who  a  few  years  later  sent  him  ist,  was  bom  at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  Aug.  8,  1819.  Re- 
into  the  fieldsj  half  naked,  to  herd  swine.  But  another  ceiving  a  classical  education,  he  spent  two  years  at 
brother.  Damianus,  an  archdeacon,  sent  the  little  Peter  Harvard  College,  and  then  left  on  account  of  a  disease 
to  the  best  schools  of  the  time,  and  the  latter,  from  of  the  eyes.  In  1 841  he  joined  with  other  persons  of 
gratitude,  afterwards  called  himself  Petrus  Damiani,  literaiy  tastes  and  Utopian  ideas  in  fbrming  the  Brook 
^' Peter  JDamian's  brother.*'  Having  been  carefully  Farm  Community  at  Roxbuiy,  Mass.,  and  was  one  of 
schooled  at  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Parma,  he  taught  the  editors  of  the  Zrar&i'7i/7<?r.  a  weekly  paper  which  ad- 
for  some  years  in  his  native  city  with  great  applause,  vocated  the  socialist  ideas  of  Fourier.  He  afterwards 
When  nearly  30  years  old  he  suddenly  renounced  the  contributed  to  the  Boston  ChroMtype,  and  in  1847 
world  and  became  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  Fonte  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  TW&iin^^akmg 
Avellana,  a  congregation  now  long  extinct,  its  members  charge  especially  of  the  foreign  department  He  wa« 
having  been  transferred  in  1570  to  the  Camaldulians.  also  mauMfing  editor  for  some  years,  until  his  nimous 
As  a  monk  he  outdid  his  brethren  in  those  austerities  editorials  ^'  On  to  Richmond"  in  1861  caused  a  dis- 
to  which  he  was  aheady  no  stranger  ;  and  after  having  agreement  with  Horace  Greeley,  in  consequence  of  which 
been  made  abbot  (in  1041)  he  introduced  a  new  system  Mr.  Dana  left  the  Tribune.  In  1863  he  was  ajDpomted 
of  self-flagellation  by  way  of  penance.  This  system  by  Secretary  Stanton  assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and 
was  taken  up  with  such  avidity  that  Damian  was  com-  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  West  m  forwarding  tht 
pelled  to  interfere,  in  order  to  restrain  the  breth-  military  movements  under  GeiL  Grant  S<)on  a^  th« 
ren  fix)m  dangerous  excesses  of  self-punishment.  He  close  of  the  war  he  became  editor  of  the  Chiygo  /gynfr 
was  a  bom  leader  of  men,  and  all  those  Italians  who  ?'«»»t,  but  that  paner  not  provm^  suoceasfol,  he  r^imed 
favored  strict  monastic  rules  looked  to  him  for  to  New  York,  and  with  wme  othera  purchased  the  I^^ 
encouragement  and  help.  The_people  hailed  him  as  a  York  Sun,  which  for  thirty  years  had  been  a  soooessfut 
great  saint,  and  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  courted  his  one-cent  paper.  Mr.  Dana  raised  the  mr^  to  two  cents 
favor.  But  Damian,  while  he  maintained  intimate  and  largely  mcreased  the  curculation.  Of  the  first  num- 
relations  with  the  emperor  and  gladly  favored  all  his  ^^y  Jan.  1,  1868,  43,000  copies  were  issued,  and  smoe 
reforms,  was,  like  hiscolleague  Hildebrand,  aheartyde-  that  time  its  circulation  has  oocasionallj' reached  100^. 
fender  of  the  papal  prerogative  and  the  church's  ^^  has  been  sensation^  and  P|MW)nal,  but  has  been 
autonomy.  He  was  the  adviser  and  minister  of  several  managed  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Dana  is  a  yuoto^ 
successive  occupants  of  the  Holy  See.  lu  1057  he  was  ^^^^  a^d  forcible  speaker,  weU  informed  on  all  sub- 
made  a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  in  1058  he  i^?^  general  interest,  qmck  and  bold  m  expreaani 
•  vigorously  opposed  the  election  of  Benedict  X.,  and  ^ns  ideas.  Brides  his  Ubors  as  a  JomMluA  he  ha* 
soon  after  induced  that  unworthy  iwntiff'  to  resign,  compded  Uie  ^oi««^W  .^^ 


tiara,  ani  then  at  once  obtained  leave  to  abandon  his  »  new  edition  was  published  under  the  naine  T%«  Jm^ 

preferments  and  retire  again  to  his  cell.     His  Liber  "^^  p&i^PSr^^  "^VT%f^*;^]?*,2??x^^^A*'*^- 

Gonuyrrhianvji  sets  forth  in  stem  language  the  evil  DANA,  Fa^NCis,  LL.D.  (1 '43-mil^  Anioiotn 

practices  too  prevalent  among  the  clergy  ofhis  time—  8^*^™.?^,  «™  J?!^  ^^  born  at  (Aarigrtown,  Mass., 

practices  which,  including  concubinage,  simony,  plural-  June  13,  1743.    He  wm  a  son  of  Judge  Kwhwd  B^ 

m,  and  kindred  vices,  for  a  time  seemed  too  strong  for  and  fourth  in  descent  from  Richard  Dan^whoMttW 

unto  contend  with.     But  Damian  was  the  man  for  the  at  Cambndge  m  1640.    He  graduated  at  Harvaid  O*. 


ism 
him 
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loge  in  1762.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767,  and  joined  the  terms  imposed,  and  finished  his  studies  privately 

t&  **  Sons  of  Liberty."    In  1774  he  was  chosen  to  the  at  Newport    In  1819  the  college  authorities,  relent- 

fint  proviDoial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  next  ing,  conferred  on  him  the  deme  as  of  1808.    He 

j«ar  visited  England  on  behalf  of  the  colony.    In  May,  studied  law  at  Boston  and  at  fialtimore,  and  was  ad- 

1776.  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  which,  mitted  to  the  bar  in  the  former  city  in  1811.    For  a 

acted  as  the  executive  of  Massachusetts  till  1780.    He  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  and  was  a  mem- 

waa  afao  del^;ate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777  her  of  the  legislature,  out  on  account  of  infirm  health 

and  1778,  and  spent  some  months  at  Vailcy  Forge.   He  and  his  literary  inclinations  he  abandoned  his  profes- 

waa  aecoetaiv  to  the  embassy  sent  in  1 779  to  negotiate  sion.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  North  Atner- 

die  treatyof  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  arrived  at  torn  Review  in  1814,  and  in  it  his  first  writings  were 

Fluia  in  Tebruaiy,  1780.    The  next  year  he  was  ap-  publislied.     In  1818  he  became  associate  CKlitor  of  the 

Dpinted  minister  to  Russia,  and  spent  two  years  at  St  Review^  but  two  vcars  later  withdrew,  and  for  a  year 

FBtenbuig.     In  December,  1783,  lie  returned  to  the  ipublished  a  ecrial  consisting;  of  tales  and  essays,  and 

United  StAes,  and  was  again  elected  to  Congress.     Im  icallcd  The  Idle  Man,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 

1785,  Gov.  Hancqdc  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  friends,^  W^  C.  Bryant  and  Washington  Allstqn.     In 

delegate 
Conditatioiu 

ontiea ,  ,  ^ 

adoption  m  tEc  State  convention.     In  1791  he  was  ap-  were  published  in  1833,  and'again  in  1850.     He  also 

pointed  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  which  position  delivered  a  course  of  lc<tures  on  Shakespeare,  whicb 

ne  held  ibr  fineen  years.    After  his  retirement  m  1806  evinced  a  profound  study  of  the  characters  delineat/cd 

he  cave  much  attention  to  various  enterprises  for  the  pub-  by  the  great  master.     In  the  Unitarian  controversy  in 

lie  benefit,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Massachusetts  about  1830,  Mr.  Dana,  then  a  Con^- 

Aoademy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     He  was  an  earnest,  f^ationalist,  took  an  active  part  on  the  Trinitarian  side, 

Sh-toned  Federalist,  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  an  out  he  subsequently  joined  the  Episcopal  Church.    He 

nential  member  of  Congress,  an  upright  and  learn-  died  at  Cambridge,  Maae..  Feb.  2,  1879.     While  he 

ed  judge,  and  a  successful  diplomatist    He  married  a  wrote  but  httle,  and  never  attained  popularity,  hia 

daoffhter  of  WiUiam  Ellery,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  poems  have  been  highly  esteemed  and  praised  by  the 

Declaration  of  Independence.    He  died  at  Cambridge,  ablest  critics.     His  style  is  severe  in  its  simplicity ;  his 

April  25,  1811.    His  public  correspondence  is  given  in  power  lies  in  his  dramatic  treatment  of  the  strong  and 

Bpark8[8  DwlomaHc  Chrrespondence  of  the  ReSoiutum^  Moomy  jpassions,  yet  he  also  excels  in  pathos  and  in 

ra.  TiiL      "  descriptions  of  certain  aspects  of  Nature. 

DANA,  James  Dwioht,  an  American  geologist,  DANA,  Richard  Henrt,  Jr.  (1815-1882),  an 
mineniogiflt,  and  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Utica^  N.  i.,  American  lawyer  and  author,  son  of  R.  H.  Dana  the 
Feb.  12|^1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  m  1833,  poet,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1815. 
and  dimng  the  years  1838-42  was  one  of  the  scientific  He  entered  Harvard  College,  but  during  his  course 
eoipB  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition  around  the  an  attack  of  measles  so  iiiyured  his  si^ht  that  he  gave 
WDiid  under  Capt  Wilkes,  having  charge  of  the  de-  up  his  studies,  and  Au^.  14,  1834,  shipped  as  a  com- 
partments of  gedogy,  mineralogy^  zoophytes,  and  cms-  nion  sailor  on  the  brig  Pilgrim  on  a  vovage  to  California 
taoea.  ^  In  1844  he  married  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Beivja-  around  Cape  Hom.  This  adventure  he  ailcrwards  de- 
minSilliman.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  scribed  in  his  entertaining  volume,  Two  Years  B^ort 
gecJc^  and  natural  history  at  Yale,  and  in  1855  entered  the  Mast,  which  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
on  itaduUes,  in  which  he  still  continues.  In  1846  he  was  republished  in  England,  and  translated  into  several 
beGame  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  European  languages.     He  returned  thoroughly  invig- 


wfaich 

expedition  labors  he  published  in  1846  Report  on  Zoo-  laws  and  customs  of  the  sea, 

pma;  m\^%  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Pa^nfic;  Friend,  republished   in  England    as   The  Seaman* $ 

ind  in  1852-54,  Report  on  Crustacea,  each  report  in  Manuals     He  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  prom- 

qnarto  and  illustrated  with  folio  volumes  of  plates.     In  inent  cases  in  the  New  England  courts,  defended  the 

18ri2hepnblishedhisifam<a/o/^G^6o^7/7:Vi  which  reached  right  to  use  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  dis- 

iti  thiia  edition  in  1880;  and  in  1872  his  Corid  and  cussed  the  relations  between  the  civil  law  and  the 

Coral  Idands,    His  smaller  works  are  a  Manual  of  ecclesiastical  laws  of  different  denominations.     In  1848 

Umerahgy  (1854,  the  thiid  edition  of  which  appeared  he  took  part  in  the  convention  at  Buffalo  which  fomied 

in  1878  under  the  title  Manual  of  Mmeralogi/  and  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the 

L&holoffu)^  TaU-Book  o^  Geohov  i\S6^,  ISli,  IH17),  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention.    He  defended 

The  Oeotoguxd  Story  hriifly  Ihta  (1875).     He  is  the  the  rescuers  of  the  skve  Shadrach  in  1853,  and  of 

author  of  manv  memoirs  on  geology,  mineralogy,  and  Anthony  Bums   in  1854,   and   was   in   consequence 

loology,  pablished  for  the  most  part  in  the  American  bmtally  assaulted  on  the  street.    When  the  Republi- 

Jomwl  of  Science,  can  party  arose  he  became  a  prominent  member  of  it, 

DANA,  BiCHABD  Henbt  (1787-1879).  a  distin-  taking  part  in  all  the  Presidential  campaigns  irom  1856 

raiahed  Americanpoet,  was  bom  at  Cambndge,  Mass.,  to  1876.    In  1859  and  1860  he  made  a  vQ>'age  around 

Nov.  15,  1787.    He  was  a  son  of  Chief-Justice  FnEmcis  the  world.    In  1861  he  was  appointed  United  States 

Dbu^  and  was  educated  at  Harvard,  but  having  tdcen  attomey  for  Massachusetts,  ana  became  noted  for  his 

part  m  ft  college  rebellion  in  1807,  refused  to  submit  to  arguments  in  the  prize  cases  occasioned  by  the  war, 
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the  principles  he  huf  down  being  oonfinnea*  Dvihe  de-  formly  understood  it  as  pointing  to  the  author.  Bat 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt  He  drew  the  'proof  that  Daniel  was  a  historical  personage,  and 
up  the  prize  act  of  1864.  In  1866,  Mr.  Dana  received  that  the  book  was  written  either  by  himself  or  1^  some 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvara  College,  and  for  a  cootemporaiy  of  his  (that  is,  as  eariy  as  withm  the 
time  delivered  lectures  on  international  law  in  the  law  time  or  one  generation  after  his  deau),  stands  on  a 
school  of  that  college.    In  1867  and  1868  he  was  a  footing  altogether  different 

member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and  chairman  In  evidence  of  the  late  oompoation  of  the  bo<^  it 
of  the  committee  on  the  judiciaiy.  In  1868,  at  the  re-  is  alleged  that  it  has  not  those  marks  of  a  Babylonian 
quest  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Wbeaton;  he  published  an  oriRin  which  we  should  look^  for  in  a  work  wntten  in 
edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements  of  Intematianal  Law.  Babvlonia  in  the  times  in  which  Daniel  is  said  to  liave 
enriched  with  valuable  notes,  which  were  frequently  cited  lived,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it  bears  the  impress 
in  the  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva  in  of  Babylonian  ideas  to  a  certain  extent  The  all^;ed 
1872.  This  work,  however,  led  to  a  most  unpleasant  late  author  of  the  book,  it  is  affirmed,  must  have  been 
controveray  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  who,  having  a  student  of  history,  and  was  quite  sucoteful  in  his 
also  published  annotated  editions  of  Wheaton's  Ele-  attempt  to  reproduce  the  times  of  w)ncti  he  treated 
ments  in  1855  and  in  1863,  charged  Mr.  Dana  with  But  he  was  not  so  successful  that  modem  criticism 
infringing  his  copyright  In  1869  he  republished  his  cannot  detect  his  fulures.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
popular  work.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  with  an  ad-  avoid  the  admission  that  this  Babylonian  element  is  in 
,  ditional  chapter,  giving  an  account  of  his  later  visit  to  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  evidence  for  it  is  dear  and 
California  and  further  information  about  persons  and  abundant  But  in  the  face  of  it,  any  proo&  drawn 
ships  mentioned  in  the  work.  His  other  literary  labor  from  the  book  itself  to^  the  effect  that  it  was  not 
consisted  chiefly  of  contributions  to  the  North  Amer-  written  in  Babylon  nor  till  long  after  the  Babylonian 
ican  Review  and  memoirs  of  Prof.  Edward  Channius  period,  need  to  be  equally  unmistakable,  in  order  to 
and  Washington  AUston  prefixed  to  their  published   eutitlo  them  to  recogmtion. 

works.  In  1876  he  was  nominated  by  President  Gmnt  It  i^j  said,  for  example,  that  the  writer  of  the  book 
as  minister  to  England,  but  on  account  of  the  dispute  of  Daniel  has  blundered  in  his  use  of  proper  names 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  He  as  no  one  would  have  blundered  who  had  Uyed  in 
afterwards  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies  in  in-  Babylon  before  the  Persian  period.  *'The  writer  of 
temational  law,  and  diea  at  Home,  Jan.  7,  1882.  Daniel  evidently  supposes  that  Belt^hazzar  is  oom- 

DANBUKY,  a  town  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  pounded  with  the  name  of  Bel,"  and  is  mistaken  in  so 
fie  V  1  VT  ^.^^^y~^^^  o^  Fairfield  county,  on  Still  supposing.  But  we  need  not  necessarily  hold  that  he 
p  702  Am  ^^^®^j  ^°^  ***  ^-be  junction  of  the  Danbury  supposes  so.  The  king's  language  in  the  verse  cited 
«d.  (p.  797  ^^^  Norwalk  Railroad  with  a  branch  of  the  may  imply  no  more  than  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
Edin.  ed.).  Housatonic  Bailroad,  67  miles  by  rail  N.  between  the  names.  Moreover,  in  the  present  state 
N.  E.  of  New  York.  It  is  also  on  the  of  knowledge,  one  had  better  be  modest  in  his  as- 
New  York  and  New  England  Railroad.  Danbuiy  oon-  sertions  tliat  there  is  here  no  genuine  etymological 
tains  a  court-house,-  2  national  banks  and  2  savings,  9  connection.  And  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
churches,  a  large  subscription  library,  2  hotels,  and  an  writer  intended  to  derive  Belteshazzar  firom  Bel,  and 
opera-house.  The  making  of  hats  is  extensively  car-  that  he  b  mistaken,  it  is  still  the  easiest  thin^  in  the 
ned  on,  and  is  the  principuJ  industry  *  sewing-machines,  world  to  explain  this  as  an  instance  of  philological 
shirts,  and  boots  and  shoes  are  ajs(j  manufactured,  corruption,  like  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  found 
Danbury  was  settled  in  1684,  and  was  attacked  and  in  the  names  Hamclsar  (Melzar)  and  Abed  N^. 
burned  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Tryon,  in  1777,  And  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  seems  that  it  must  be,  that 
when  the  patriot,  Gten.  Wooster^  fell,  mortally  wounded,  the  two  latter  are,  lingually^-corrupt  Babylonian  nani^es. 
The  township  has  a'  population,  by  the  census  of  ^^^  ^bat  Ariooh  is  the  revival  of^an  ancient  Aocadian 
1890,  of  19,385.  name,  thisbas  a  positive  weight  in  favor  of  the  Baby- 

DANIEL.  Book  of.  '  The  most  common  form  of  Ionian  origin  of  the  book,  which  no  merely  negative 
^    V  1  vr    *'"®    traditional    opinion    concerning    this    testimony  can  counterbalance. 

n  ^707  Am'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  written  by  Daniel  him-  It  is  ftirther  alleged  that  the  names  Ashpenaz, 
ed  (p  803  ^^^»  that  the  narrative  parts  of  it  arc  faith-  Shadrach,  and  Meshach  ''cannot  be  expkuned  at  all** 
Edin.  ed.).   ftd  records  of  historical  events,  and  that    But,  like  many  other  things  that  we  cannot  yet  ex- 

the  oredictive  parts  are  genuine  prophetic  plain,  they  may  nevertheless  be  facts, 
anticipations  oi  the  future.  The  traditional  opinion  The  book  is  said  to  contain  nine  or  more  words  of 
has  been  greatly  divided  as  to  whether  these  predicted  Persian  origin,  while  no  Persian  wordsoccur  in  Ezekiel, 
events  close  with  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Haggai,  Zechariah^  or  MalachL  But  Duiiel  is  repre- 
or  extend  fbrward  so  as  to  include  the  Roman  Empire  sented  as  having  lived  till  after  the  Persian  conquest 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  But  the  article  in  the  And  until  the  Persians  conquered  the  Babylonians  they 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  holds  that  the  book  was  had  been  subject  to  the  Babylonians.  There  must  have 
either  originally  written,  or  at  least  written  in  its  been  Persians  at  the  Babylonian  oourt  If  IHuiiel  or 
present  form,  as  late  as  the  rei^  of  Antiochus  some  contemporarv,  much  of  whose  life  was  spent  at 
Epiphanes  (175-164  B.  c);  and  that  the  predictive  court^  wrote  this  book,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  its 
parts  of  it  are  therefore  history  presented  in  the  form  containing  Persian  words,  even  if  men  like  Kxekid, 
of  prediction,  and  the  narrative  parts,  probably,  stories  whose  lives  were  spent  away  from  court,  used  no  Per- 
of  fictitious  events ;  both  written,  of  course,  for  pious  sian.  There  are  Persian  words  in  Ezra  and  Iisther,  as 
and  patriotic  purposes.  ^       ^  well  as  in  Daniel.    Moreover,  aooording  to  Zdckler,  of 

The  proof  that  Daniel  himself  wrote  the  book  is,  the  seven  Persian  words  whicn  occur  in  the  Chaldee  of 
strictly  si)eaking,  not  dedsive.  The  title  may  conceiv-  Daniel,  only  one  is  found  in  that  of  the  Taiguma 
ablv  be  countea  as  indicating  the  subject  of  the  book,  The  book  of  Daniel,  therefore^  se^ns  to  belong  to  an 
and  not  its  author;  although  ancient  tradition  unl-    earlier  ))eriod,  when  the  Persian  influence  was  very 
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Arong,^  icauiuR  to  the  'utroduction  oi  many  Persian  now  known  to  be  precisely  the  historical  personagje 

words  into  the  JDsraelitish  vocabulaiy,  and  not  to  a  latter  which  the  book  of  Daniel  represents  him  to  De.    This 

period  when  this  influence  had  faded,  and  the  Persian  proves  that  the  author  of  this  book  had  access  to 

WQidB  bad  been  mostly  dropped.  sources  of  historical  information  which   have  been 

Straas  is  also  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  book  con-  neglected  by  the  other  historians  whose  works  have 

1  three  or  four  Greolc  names  of  nniRii^l  instruuien  *8.  come  down  to  us. 


It  is  BXfpmed  that  this  sho^  that  Daniel  cannot  have  Next  to  the  difficulties  in  this  case  stress  has  been 

been  written  until  some  time  in  the  Greek  i)erio(l,afler  laid  on  those  concerning  Darius  the  Mede.      It  is 

the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.     We  are  even  a-sked  to  not  easy  certainlv  to  identify  him  with  any  person 

notaoe  that  among  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  mentioned  in  profane  histopr.     But  now  that  the  more 

is  the  Greek  Symphonia  or  bag-i)ipe,  sin  instniment  difficult  problem  of  the  historicity  of  Belshazzar  has 

wldcb  waa  a  favorite  of  Antiochus  Epii)liane.s.     Has  been  conclusively  solved  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  over- 

noC  this  great  weight  to  prove  that  the  writing  of  the  confident  that  the  less  difficult  problem  concerning 

book  belongs  to  the  times  of  that  monarch  ?    If  this  Darius  is  incapable  c-^  solution. 

be  reasoning  we  may,  by  nroccsses  precisely  i)arallel,  Certain  contradictions  with  other  history  are  alf  o  al- 

pnyve  diewritine  oi  the  Dook  to  have  been  contem-  leged  against  the  first  chanter  of  Daniel.     **Ii  the 

nffaneoos  with  almost  every  music-loving  Greek  prince  battle  of  Carchemisli  took  jAace  in  the  fourth  year  of 

nom  Animemnon  down.     If  any  one  of  the  Greek  Jehoiakiin  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  Jerusalem  cannot  have  been 

nimea  of  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  this  verse  captured  in  the  third ;  and  our  one  certidnly  contem por- 

Otti  be  cited  in  evidence  as  to  the  date,  it  is  the  term  ary  authority,  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  nowhere  alludes 

d9af»cc,  lyre.     This  is  a  Homeric  word.     The  Greek  to  a  captivity  at  this  period.'*     But  Dan.  i.  does  not  say 

translation  has,  instead  of  it,  KMpa^  which  is  the  that  Jemsalem  was  captured  at  this  time.     It  affirms 

cnnrent  fonn  in  all  Greek  writings  except  the  earliest,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  gained  ini|>ortant  successes,  and 

The  inference  is  that  this  narrative  was  most  probably  that  captives  and  spoils  from  the  temnie  somehow  fell 

mitten  before  the  latter  of  these  terms  had  superseded  into  his  hands,  and  were  carried  to  Babylon.     This  was 

the  former  in  common  usage — ^that  is,  not  much  later  in  the  accession-year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     Cominia:  to 

than  the  time  of  Daniel.     For  the  rest,  why  should  the  throne  in  this  year,  his  first  year  was  nevertheless, 

not  Greek  minstrels  find  their  way  tc3  the  luxurious  acconling  to  Babylonian  ciLstom,  counted  from  the  fol- 

Bdbylonian  court  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchad-  lowing  STew  Year's  day,  and  was  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim, 

neuar,  bringing  Greek  terms  with  them  ?    And  if,  in  and  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish.     And  even 

the  times  of  Joel,  the  Tyrians  had  been  in  the  habit  if  it  be  true  that  no  other  author  mentions  thispartic- 

of  sellinff  Israelites  as  slaves  to  the  Grecians  (Joel  ular  item  in  the  deportation  of  Judah,  that  has  little 

iiL  6),  what  should  hinder  a  few  Greek  terms  from  weight  against  its  historic^il  character ;  for  the  depor- 

having  found  their  wav  into  the  vocabulary  oi'  a  eon-  tation  occurred  in  several  successive  expeditions,  in  dif- 

temporaiy  of  Daniel?     Lon^    before  the  birth  of  ferent  3*ears.     Severalof  these  are  mentioned  just  once 

Daniel,  Sargon  of  Assyria  claimed  .Javan  among  his  and  no  more.     See  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  17  ;  Jer.  IiL  24- 

tribotaries.     Strabo  testifies  (xiii.  3,  2)  that  tluTe  was  30^nd  narallel  passages, 

a  Greek  element  in  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Tlie  alleged  contradictions  between  the  diffi?rent  parta 

In  Dan.  \'L  1  it  is  said  that  Darius  the  Mede  ap-  of  the  book,  e.  (/.,  the  allegation  that  Arioch's  intro- 
ited  120  satraps.  But  an  inscription  of  Darius  duction  of  Daniel  (ii.  25),  jus  **  one  of  the  captives  of 
)is  mentions  only  23  satrapies.  It  is  therefore  Judah,"  is  inconsistent  with  the  statements  in  chap,  i., 
.  that  the  author  of  Daniel  applies  the  lerm  sa-  are  too  readily  explicable  to  be  of  any  considerable 
trap  to  subordinate  governing  offict;rs.  But  the  Greek  weight.  And  what  weight  they  have  would  simply  go 
translator  of  1  Kinss  x.  15 lias  used  the  term  s;itnip  to  show  that  the  book  was  composed  in  parts,  either  by 
in  the  same  way.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  author  one  author  or  more  than  one,  and  not  that  it  was  of 
of  the  book  of  Daniel  must  have  been  a  contemporary  late  date.  Indeed,  a  late  author,  writing  a  piece  of 
of  this  Greek  translator,  in  the  second  century  belore  historical  fiction,  would  be  much  less  likely  than  a  con- 
Christ.  By  reasoning  in  all  respects  parallel  to  this,  temi)oraneous  narrator  to  have  left  the  earlier  narra- 
rf  a  Turkish  or  Egyptian  correspondent  of  an  Ameii-  tivcs  in  it  (the  account,  for  instance,  of  what  became 
can  newspaper,  in  the  year  1884,  should  apply  the  of  Daniel's  three  companions)  so  incomplete ;  for  it 
term  Bey  to  some  official  who  was  only  a  Facha,  this  is  characteristic  of  fi'^tion  of  this  sort  to  give  to  its  crea- 
nse  of  terms  would  prove  him  to  be  a  contemporary  of  tions  the  completeness  which  is  often  lacking  in  the 
the  auUior  of  Daniel.  incidents  that  occur  in  actual  life. 

To  these  supposed  philological  reasons  against  the  It  is  further  alleged  that  the  ninth  chapter  *^  suggests 

antiijiiity  of  the  book  certain  historical  reasons  are  a  very  late  origin  lor  the  book  by  the  way  in  whicli  the 

added.     The  strongest  of  these  has  Ixicn  sui)posed  to  prophets  are  looked  back  upon  (vcr.  6,  10);  and  the 

be  the  mention  of  Belshazzar.     It  has  l)(^en  urged,  not  minute  study  of  the  works  of  the  prophets  described 

only  that  this  man  is  not  mentioned  in  other  List ory.  in  verse  2  seems  to  many  to  jwint  to  a  time  when 

but  that  the  statements  made  in  other  histor}'  are  such  prophetic  inspiration  had  ceased,  and  the  prophetic 


Se  ENCYCLOPiBDiA  Britannica.    But  in  1879  an  in-   necessarily  a  time  when  prophetic  inspiration    had 


flcription  of  Cyrus  the  Great  was  translated  by  Mr.  T.  ceased.    This  passage  may  prove  that  the  Jews  poB- 

G.  Roches,  which  mentions  Belshazzar,  not  indeed  by  gessed  and  studied  collections  of  the  prophetic  writings, 

name,  but  as  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  and  in  such  a  waj  during  the  70  years  of  the  captivity,  instead  of  prov- 

fls  to  make  the  identification  of  him  complete.    This  ing  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  written  at  a  later  date. 

lut  diaooyery.  added  to  what  had  been  previously  Again,  it  is  urged  that  tiiis  book  teaches  the  doctrine 

learnod,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  s^  %  Belshazzar  ia  of  a  resurrection^  and  of  angels ;  and  must  have  drawn 
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these  from  Persian  sources,  and  must  therefore  be  of  ence  of  our  book  of  Daniel  In  1  Mao.  iL  59,  Mattatbiaa, 
late  oridn.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  book  during  the  lifetime  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes.  is  repre- 
drew  these  doctrines  from  Peraian  sources,  those  sentea  as  citing  Daniel  and  his  oompanions  aiong  with 
sources  may  easily  have  been  within  the  reach  of  such  Abraham,  Caleb,  Elijah,  David,  and  other  ancienf 
a  man  as  Daniel,  in  the  times  of  Cyrus,  or  even  in  those  worthies.  Passages  in  the  other  apocryphal  books,  in 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  if  the  presence  of  these  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Zechariah,  are  claim^  as  pre- 
doctrines  proves  the  late  origin  of  Daniel,  then  it  supj^osmg  tne  existence  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  a 
equally  proves  a  late  origin  for  the  25th  of  Isaiah,  for  continuous  chain  of  evidence,  back  to  the  time  or  Ezra 
many  of  the  Psalms  commonly  ascribed  to  David,  and  and  the  second  Temple.  And  although  much  of  this 
for  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  The  more  evidence  is  disputed,  it  may  at  least  fidriy  claim  to  be 
usual  modes  of  weighing  evidence  would  lead  one  to  of  greater  foitje  than  the  evidence  for  the  late  origin 
pronounce  the  doctrines  ancient,  on  the  ground  of  their  of  tne  book. 

being  mentioned  in  so  many  ancient  documents,  rather  Finally,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  view 
than  to  assume  that  the  doctrines  cannot  be  ancient,  one  takes  of  the  date  of  this  book  and  his  view  of  its 
and  that  the  writing^  which  contain  them  must  there-  character.  If  written  in  the  Maccabean  times,  it  is 
fore  forfeit  their  claim  to  antiauity.  merely  apocalyptia     On  this  hypothesis,  it  is  d^cult 

Finall;r,  it  is  alleged  that  the  predictive  element  in  to  see  what  clami  it  can  have  to  a  place  in  the  canon, 
Daniel  is  evidently  of  the  apocalyptic  order,  and  not  even  if  the  canon  had  then  still  been  open  for  the  re- 
genuine  prediction  (even  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  ceiving  of  new  books.  In  fact,  those  who  hold  to  its 
genuine  prediction),  and  therefore  must  have  been  late  ongin  are  quite  apt  to  hold  that  its  contents  rank 
written  after  the  event  This  argument  would  have  it  among  the  apociypha  rather  than  among  the  Scrip- 
no  weight  exceot  with  those  who  believe  that  the  tural  books.  In  this  condition  of  things,  the  distinct 
predictions  of  the  book  terminate  upon  Antiochus  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  effect  that  the 
Epiphanes.  If  any  of  its  predictions  point  to  events  book  of  Daniel  is  genuinely  Scriptural,  propheUc,  and 
later  than  his  time,  they,  ot  course,  are  genuine  and  predictive  («.  g..  Matt  fxiv.  15),  must  also  count  as 
not  merely  apocal3rptic  And  if  none  of  them  do  this,  testimony  to  its  early  origin, 
it  is  still  oonoeivable  that  they  ma^  be  genuine,  if  there 

be  any  such  thing  as  genuine  prediction,  and,  therefore.  j^era/ur^.— Recent  works  on  Daniel  are  Dr.  Jamen 
that  the  book  may  be  of  earlier  date.  And  it  would  Strong's  translation  of  Zo€kler*s  Commentary  in  Schaff'ji 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  ear-marks  by  which  these  {f^^f'  Commentary  (1876).  and  the  article  on  Daniel  iu 
predictions  are  said  to  be  shown  to  be  spurious  are  such  ¥^?^'''^l.!tv^  Strong's  Oyclop^ta,  which  is  especimllv 
r«  ♦/v  ^^nTr;»/.^  ^«A  «rkr.  WAi:/^»/.a  It^  *w^  ^^t,ot\^\M*xy  r^P  '""  '"  >^  DibliogTaphical  lists.  Older  American  works  of 
as  to  convince  one  who  believes  m  the  possibility  of  ^^„^  ^^  ^^e  commentary  of  Prof.  Moses  Stoart  (1850),  and 
genume  prophetic  prediction,  and  who  is  not  otherwise  that  of  Prof.  Cowles  (I8e7).  (w.  j.  k) 

convinced  of  the  late  ongin  of  the  book.  ^tt^»  «/^^T-rr^  -r  ^      i  ,     ^«» 

Men  who  hold  to  the  impossibility  of  predictive  DANIELSONYILLE,  a  borough  of  Windham  CO.. 
prophecy  must  of  course  regard  the  book  as  following  Conn.,  is  on  the  QumebauK  River,  on  the  NoYwich  and 
the  course  of  history  down  to  the  times  of  Antiochus,  Worcester  Railroa<L  26  mOes  N.  N.  B.  of  Norwich,  and 
and  must  regard  this  circumstance  as  determining  its  4  miles  W.  of  the  Rhode  Island  line.  It  has  2  banks 
date.  But  apart  from  this  it  can  hardly  be  swd  that  (1  national),  a  weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels,  5  churehes, 
there  is  any  very  strong  internal  evidence  for  dating  it  a  high-school,  and  other  schools.  It  has  seyeral  cot- 
later  than  the  times  of  Daniel.  The  external  evidence  ton-mills  and  other  manufactories.  Population.  31  IS. 
of  its  early  date  is  very  strong,  but  can  be  briefly  pre-  .  DANS  VILLE,  a  village  of  livinffston  co.,  N.  Y., 
sented.  is  on  Canaseraga  Creek,  and  on  the  New  York,  Ladca* 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Daniel  was  regarded  wanna,  and  Western  Railroad,  44  miles  S.  of  Roohes- 
as  one  of  dm  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  from  ter.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  and  Oenesee 
the  earliest  times  in  which  we  can  trace  the  existence  Valley  Railroad,  and  of  the  Dansville  branch  of  the 
of  that  canon.  All  the  evidence,  therefore,  which  Genesee  Valley  Canal.  Its  abundant  water-^wer  is 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Old  Testament  was  complete  as  used  in  4  paper-mills,  flour-mills,  pkning-miUa,  ma- 
earl^  as  about  400  B.  c.  goes  to  prove  that  the  book  of  chine-shops,  woollen-factories,  and  a  tanneiy.  It  has 
Demiel  was  Uien  already  in  existence.     (See  Bible.)      2  banks,   3  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapen,  a  public 

Secondly,  Josephus  testifies  (Ant  xi.  8.  5)  that  the  library,  8  churches,  a  semiiutf^r,  ana  good  private 
book  of  Daniel  was  shown  to  Alexander  tne  Great,  by  schools,  and  the  ^'  Home  Hygienic  Institute,"  a  laige 
the  high  priest  Jaddua,  about  b.  o.  333 ;  and  that  water-cure  establishment  The  villa^  is  sorroiindeJ 
Alexander  was  greatly  influenced  by  finding  in  it  the  by  hills,  which  furnish  building-  and  fla«;ing-Btone. 
predictions  concerning  himself  This  impUes,  of  It  was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  is  named  mm  J^iniel 
course,  that  the  book  was  then  already  old  enough  so  P.  Faulkner,  who  settled  nere  in  1798.  Populalton, 
that  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions  would  seem  re-  about  4250. 

markable.  It  is  currently  objected  to  this  that  much  DANTE.  There  is  no  evidence  of  American  ao- 
of  what  Josephus  says  about  Jaddua  is  in  contradic-  g^y^^  y^  quaintance  with  Dante  befiire  the  present 
tion  with  the  statements  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  p.  712  Am!  centuiy.  In  1807,  Lorenio  da  Ponte,  a 
and  is  therefore  fabulous,  and  hence  that  this  state-  f^/P-^R^  Venetian  of  some  literaiy  attainments,  came 
ment  of  his  cannot  be  depended  unon.  But  it  is  showii  ^^^'  ^'^'  to  New  York,  and  in  the  yean  that  fiulowed 
in  the  article  on  the  Bible  that  tne  other  parts  of  his  gave  instruction  there  in  Italian,  reading  more  or  lesi 
account  of  Jaddua  can  be  depended  upon.  This  gives  of  Dante  with  over  fifteen  hundred  pupOs ;  yet  he  ac- 
the  greater  credibility  to  his  statement  concerning  the  complished  little  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  Dante 
book  of  Daniel  whicm  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  coontrr  was  settled. 

Ewald  assigns  the  first  part  of  the  apocryphal  book  In  1815,  Mr.  Greorge  Ilcknor  of  Borton,  after  moouiim 
of  Baruch  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  empire.  But  withsomedUfficulty  acopyof  die  JMDMCbNME^inltaC 
this  book  (].  1 .  and  ii.)  dearly  presupposes  the  exist-   ian,  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  lidi>  in  maiBnt  tL 
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FuBnff  inliiB  attempt  to  study  here,  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  vis  luning  a  few  notes  and  a  brief  essav  to  the  reader.    In 

itbg  Cramuu^  in  that  same  year,  met  Balhom,  '^  wlic  the  same  year  one  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  letters  shows 

Lwnr  everything  aboat  Dante,  'and  who  was  at  that  time  that  he  was  still  busy  with  Dante.     '*How  different 

totor  to  some  small  prince  at  Oottingen.    Balhom  wuf  from  this  ^ossip^"  he  writes,   '^is  the  divine  Dante 

pswnaded  by  the  oner  of  some  fine  cigars  to  read  aii<]  with  which  1  begin  the  morning !     I  write  a  few  lines 

eiplani  the  Dwme  Comedy  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  Ix-  every  day  before  breakfast     It  is  the  first  thing  I  do — 

oune  80  abfiorbed  in  its  study  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  the  morning  prayer — the  keynote  of  the  day.  ...  I 

hodkB  that  he  constantly  carried  about  with  him.  reiiUy  have  but  a  few  moments  to  devote  to  it  daily,  yet 

In  1814.  Gary's translat ion  appeared  in  England,  and  daily  a  stone,  small  or  great,  is  laid  on  the  pile.       In 

soon  fbuna  readers  in  America,  so  that  afler  1820  allu-  1859  he  again  writes:  ^^  Long,  long  ago  I  planned  a  book 

■OD0  to  Dante  are  oocasionally  met  with  in  the  Amer-  to  be  called  An  IntrodxuAion  to  tJie  tStudy  of  DarUe,     It 

ifltt  maganneB,  and  in  1822  ap  American  reprint  of  was  to  contain  a  translation  of— 1.  Boccaccio's  Life; 

•    Caiy  0  Tendon  was  made.    The  first  article  upon  Dante  2.  The  Vita  Nhoxki  ;  3.  The  Letter  of  Fra  Uilario ;  4. 

whicih  ever  appeared  in  America  was  a  review  of  this  llie  Vision  of  Frate  AJberico ;  /).  Schclling  on  the  Di- 

tianslation  in  tno  North  American  for  March,  1819,  by  vina  Commedta ;  6.  Anecdotes,  etc.  from  the  NovelUeri; 

Mr.  John  C.  Gray;  which  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  as  7.  The  best  things  said  upon  Dante  by  Carlyle,  Macau- 

thefiiBt  American  essay  on  the  poet,  but  as  rliowing  lay,  and  others,  etc.,"  adding  that  he  had  relinauished 

the  way  in  which  the  i)i««c  CWi^?/ was  read  by  one  the  desi«<n,  which  afterwards  he  was  to  undertake 

who  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  classical  models  again  with  such  success. 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     Mr.  Gray,  however,  was       After  the  publication  of  Dr.  Parsons'  translation  in 

-  noD  to  have  another  companion  in  his  study  of  Dante.  1843  the  only  important  contributions  to  the  study  of 

Mr.  Longfellow,  referring  to  his  stay  in  Rome  in  1827.  Dante  were  an  essay  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Brown  in  the  North 

writes  in  Outre-Mer :  "In  poring  over  thegloomy  pages  American  for  April,  1 846 ;  another  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  the 

of  Dante^  or  'Bardello's  laughing  tale,'  1  protract  my  American  WJiuj  Review  for  August,  1848 ;  and  atrans- 

nightty  viril  till  the  moming-s|ar  is  in  the  sky ;"  the  lation  of  the  second  canzone  of  the  Convito  by  the  Rev. 

But  reooro  of  a  study  which  was  to  continue  until  his  Chas.  T.  Brooks  in  the  Crayon  for  February,  1858, 

death.  "the  happiest  version  of  one  of  Dante's  minor  poems 

In  1830  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Griffin  gave  a  course  of  lee-  that  exists  in  our  language ;"  until,  in  1859,  Prof.  C. 

tares  at  Columbia  College  on  Roman,  Italian,  and  Eng-  E.  Norton  published  in  ihf^  Atlantic,  and  afterwards 

Mk  literature,  devoting  at  least  one  lecture  to  Dante ;  reprinted  for  private  circulation,  an  essay  on  the  Vita 

but  the  course  was  soon  ended  by  his  early  death.  Nuova,  with  tninslations  which  won  the  praise  of  "  fen- 

ALoot  the  same  4ime,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  had  been  ap-  der  and  just"  from   Mr.  Ruskin.     It  was  ably  ,^t 

pointed  to  a  professorship  at  Harvard,  was  giving  those  viewed  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Ware  in  the  Christian  Examine 

betnrea  upon  Dante  which  were  to  do  so  much  toward  for  November,  1802.     Mr.  Norton  followed  this  work 

enitin;  an  interest  in  the  poet.    Though  not  a  inan  by  a  review  in  the  Atlantic  for  May,  1861,  of  Tam- 

of'diatmct  creative  genius,  he  had  a  rare  appreciation  burini's  edition  of  Benvenuto  da  Imola's  comment, 

Ir  an  that  was  best  m  literature,  and  his  return,  fresh  v^hich  thoroughly  exposed  the  worthlessness  of  that 

from  contact  with  the  leaders  of  huropeau  thought.  ,^ork.     In  1863,  Mr.   Longfellow,   partly  from  need 

■rvedaacmeof  the  chiefstimuh  to  the  literary  life  of  |f  congenial  occupation  and    partly  in  consequence 

Boaton  in  the  years  that  followed.     His  influence  upon  of  friendly  urgency,  was  led  to  resume  his  work  on 

the  Btody  of  Dante  was  very  great  personally,  and  his  Dante,  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  devoted  him- 

lank  as  a  Dante  scholar  is  attested  by  his  intercourse  self  to  the  translation  of  the  Divine  Coniedy,  meeting 

withPrinoeJohnof  Saxony  in  1836;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Norton  every  Wednesday  evening 

he  never  published  his  notes  on  the  Vwrne  Comedy  to  go  over  the  proof-sheets  and  to  discuss  every  doubt- 


1  he  made  in  1832,  of  which  Count  Circourt  wrote  ful  passage  in  the  poem  with  their  help  and  the  heln 

later  to  Mr.  Prescott,  "The  commentary  which  Mr.  of  all  the  early  comments.    Early  in  1865  ten  copies  of 

TSdmor  haa  begun  is  one  of  the  highest  interest     Few  the  translation  of  the  In/erfio  were  printed,  of  which 

nenoDS  in  the  world  are  so  intimately  ac(iuainted  with  five  were  sent  to  Florence  with  a  special  dedication, 

the  old  bard,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  such  a  combination  reaching  there  in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  sixth 

of  profound  learning,  acute  criticism,  and  serene  eleva-  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth  in  May.     For  this  oenten- 

tion  of  mind  can  be  found  as  in  this  highly  gifted  and  aiy  Dr.  Parsons  had  published  another  edition  of  his 

ezoeDent  man."    The  next  work  on  Dante,  after  an  translation,  increased  to  seventeen  cantos,  with  a  ded- 

appreciative  essay  by  Miss  Inglis  in  the  North  Amer-  icatoiy  letter  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Sermoneta.    Mr. 

tean  for  October,  1833,  was  the  translation  of  the  thr^  Norton,  too,  had  printed  for  i)rivate  circulation  a  small 

eztncto  from  the  Pargaiorio  by  Mr.  Ijon^fellow  which  but  valuable  volume  on  the  original  portraits  of  Dante. 

hepoUished  in  the  Voices  d"  tJie  Night  m  1839,  and  illustrated  by  photographs  from  the  death-mask  and 

repobliahed  in  1845  in  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  jfr^m  the  fac-simile  of  Giotto's  picture  of  the  poet  m  the 

andwhich  he  afterwards  incorporated,  with  some  slight  IJargello  at  Florence,  which  he  also  sent  to  Italy ;  while 

ohaiueie^  in  his  translation  of  the  whole  poem ;   the  Vincenzo  Botta  paid  his  tribute  to  his  mother-country 

tnuudation  being  of  special  interest  as  showing  that  he  by  sending  his  volume  entitled  Dante,  as  Philosopher, 

had  aheac^  adopted  the  princiijle  of  literal,  verse-for-  l\triot,  and  Poet.     In  April,  1866,  Mr.  Norton  pre- 

vene,  unrhymed  translation.     ''In  1836,    wntes  Dr.  i)ared  the  way  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  forthcoming  trans- 

PuKHiB  in  1865,  "my  father  took  me  with  him  to  Ituion  by  his  able  review  in  the  North  American  of 

Iti^Fi  »nd  ihecQ  I  became  enamored  of  the  Divine  Comr  several  new  translations  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  which, 

€^*    As  a  result  of  that  visit  he  published  in  1843  after  a  critical  discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  adhering  to 

the  fixBt  Yolmne  relating  to  Dante  that  ever  appeared  rh>Tue  and  of  the  limits  of  translation,  and  aft«r  givmg 

in  America^-a  thin  book  containing  a  rhymed  trans-  Jiigh  praise  to  Dr.  Parsons'  work,  he  decides  in  favoi 

htkm  of  the  first  ten  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  prefaced  of  a  literal,  line-for-line  translation  in  the  metre  of  the 

hr  the  wdl-known  hues  on  a  bust  of  Dante,  and  con-  original.    In  the  following  year  Mr.  Longfellow  pub- 
Mc^  II.- 
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Irnhed  Iiis  translutiun  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  which  at    ohuBetts  Insane  ABvlnm,  one  of  the  knraat  inatitiitioiM 


ODoe  won  the  praise,  which  it  has  over  since  maintained,  of  the  kind  in  this  ooontiy.    llie  township  oontains 
of  being  *^  the  most  faithful  version  of  Dante  that  has  also  Danvere  Centre  and^PatnamTitt^  and  isoelebimled 
ever  been  made/]    Only  a  short  time  before  his  death    for  its  onions.    Population  of  townwip, 7446. 
he  expressed  an  intention  of  ^oing  over  the  work  once       DANVTLLES,  a  city  of  SlinouL  county-seat  of  Ver- 
more  and  revising  his  translation,  out  deferred  it  until  g^y  .  y.    milion  co.,  at  the  fo»s  of  fiig  Vermilion 
Mr.  Lowell  should  return  irom  Europe.    In  the  same  ^722^10    ^^®''«  ^^  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Chicago, 
year  Mr.  Norton  republished  his  essay  on  the  Vita  Nvr  Sd.  (p.  830  ^I^hrough  the  town  pass  the  folk>win«[  raii- 
ova^  but  so  changed  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work ;  the  Edin.  ed.).  roads :  the  Chicacp  and  Eastern  ^mnoiS| 
whole  of  the  Vua  Nuova  had  been  translated  in  the  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington,  and  West- 
same  literal  style,  '^  following  the  footing  of  his  feete,"  era,  the  Wabash,  St  Louis,  and  P^Mdfic ;  and  the  Baii- 
which  Mr.  Longfellow  had  adopted,  and  to  it  were  ap-  TiUe.  Olney,  and  Ohio  River  lUdlroad  here  terminates. 
pended  a  body  of  admirable  notes  and  several  essays,  as^  also  the  Cairo  diviinon  of  the  Wabash  system  or 
comprising  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had  appearea  railways.    Danville  is  in  a  fertile  and  well-timbered 
in  1859.     In  1867,  too,  Dr.   Parsons  complete  his  region.     Coal-mining  is  a  leading  industiy.    The  dtf 
translation  of  the  Inferno^  which  has  maintained  its  has  a  court-house,  14  churches,  an  opera  house,  a  high 
position  as  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  school,  a  national  bank,  locomotive,  car.  and  raihray 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  at  work  upon  the  Purga-  shops.     Population  in  1870,  4751 ;  in  1890,  1 1,528. 
torio.  publishing  it  canto  by  canto  in  the  CcuKolic  .  DANVILLE,  the  county-seat  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  is 
Worlds  the  twenty-first  canto  appearing  in  December,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  114  miles  8.  of  Cincinnati, 
1881.     Of  the  many  reviews  that  these  translations  on  the  Cincinnati  Southera  Railroad.    It  has  a  court- 
called  forth,  mention  can  be  made  only  of  those  by  Mr.  house,  3  hotels,  3  national  banks,  2  weekl}  newspapen, 
Norton  in  the  North  American  and  the  Nation;  that  12  churches,  and  the  State  institution  for  deaf  mutes, 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Greene  in  the  Atlantic;  and  that  b'  It  ia  especially  noted  for  its  educational  facilities,  hav- 
Mr.  John  Fiske  in  his  Unseen  World  in  1876.    In  1872  jng  an  academy  the  Caldwell  Female  Colle«[e^  Centre 
appeared  the  contribution  of  the  last  of  America*^  four  College,  a  Presbyteriad  institution  founded  m  1819, 
great  Dante  scholars  to  the  study  of  the  poet  Mr.  with  which  a  theolojgical  seminary  has  been  connected. 
Lowell's  review  of  Miss  Rossetti's  Shadow  of  JJantCj  It?  industries  are  limited  to  a  planing-mill  and  flour- 
in  the  North  American  for  July,  and  this,  somewhat  mills-    The  town  was  first  settied  in  1783,  and  was  the 
enlarged,  forms  the  first  essav  in  the  second  series  of  ^^  capital  of  Kentucky.    It  is  a  handsome  town. 
Among  my  Books,  which  appeared  in  1876.    liis  es-  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  &mous 
say,  the  finest  ever  written  upon  Dante,  supplemented  as  me  Blue-grass  region.     PopulatioB,  3765. 
his  oiography  of  the  poet  in  tne  American  Q/ckqxedia       DANVILLE,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania,  county- 
in  1859,  wnich  also  deserves  the  praise  of  being  the  best  QeeVol  VI    ®^^  ^^  Montour  co.,  on  flie  N.  bank  of 
biography  of  Dante  ever  written.     A  course  of  lectures  p.  722  Am!  ^^®  Susquehanna  (North  Branch),  67  miles 
on  the  poet  was  delivered  in  Boston  before  the  Lowell  ed.  (p.  820  ^*^*  ^^  Harrisbur^   The  Catawina,  the 
Institute  in  the  autumn  of  1880  by  Mr.  Imp.  Monti,  Edin.  ed.).    Lackawanna   and   Bloomsbuig,  and   the 
^nd  an  able  essay  appeared  anonjrmously  in  the  Amer-                     Danville,  Hazleton,  and  W ilkesbarre  Rail- 
ican  CatJiolic  Quarterly  Remew  for  October  of  the  kmwIs  aooommo('*te  the  business  of  the  ttfwn.     Mon- 
same  year.  tour's  Ridge,  just  N.  of  Danville,  alTords  limestone 

From  influences  taking  their  rise  in  the  courses  of  and  good  iron  ore,  and  anthracite  coal  is  mined  near  at 
Ptofs.  Lowell  and  Norton  at  Harvuti,  and  having  per-  hand.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron-works, 
haps  a  remote  origin  in  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Ticknor  turning  out  pip,  castings,  railway-iron,  bars,  and  other 
fifty  years  before,  and  in  the  meetings  at  Mr.  Long-  forms  of  iron  m  gjreat  variety.  Danville  has  about  20 
fellow's  and  at  Mr.  Norton's  while  they  were  working  churches,  a  State  insane  asylum,  3  weekly  newspapers, 
upon  their  translations,  there  was  formed  in  the  winter  2  national  banks.  Population^9073. 
or  1880-81  the  Dante  Society,  whose  object  was  "the  .  DANVILLE,  a  city  of  Virginia,  in  Pitteylvania  co., 
encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  ^  o"  ^*^®  S.  bank  of  the  Dan  Kiver,  and  on  the  Rich- 
Dante."  Mr.  Longfellow  accepted  the  presidency  of  ^^J^^^^J^  Danville  Raikoad,  the  Lynchburg  and  Dan- 
the  society,  and  its  growth  and  prosperity  have  been  viUe  Railroad,  the  Danville  and  New  River  Railroad, 
chiefly  due  to  his  constant  interest  in  all  relating  to  a?.4,  ^*i«  Piedmont  Railroad,  141  miles  W.  S.W.  of 
Dante.  The  work  of  this  society  is  yet  in  the  fu-  Richmond,  and  4  miles  N.  of  the  North  Carolina  line, 
ture,  but  it  already  has  a  membership  of  fifty,  and,  It  has  ms- and  water-works,  4  banks  (1  national),  1 
with  Dante  scholars  at  ite  head  like  Mr.  Lowell  and  ^^7  ^^  2  weekly  newspM)erB,  10  churches,  an  «cad- 
Mr.  Norton,  it  may  well  be  expected  to  continue  the  «niyi  2  female  colleges,  andcpod  schoola  It  has  g-od 
work  which  America  has  already  done  in  the  study  of  water-power,  a  cotton-mill,  flour-miU.  grist-milL 
Dante.                                                 (p.  c.  K.,  jr.)  foundry,  and  40  tobaoco-factonea    It  is  the  centre  of 

DAN  VERS,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  in  Ewex  co.;  ^e  fine  yellow  tobacco  section,  and  30,000^000  pounds 

-,    „  ,  _,-    is  19  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  0^  leaf-tobacco  are  sold  here  annua%.    JPopuhttion, 

?^7y9  VL    Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Newbuiyport  10^85. 

Sd  rn  m  division),  and  on  the  Salem  and  Lawrence  ^  DARBY,  John  Nelson  (1800-1882),  an  English 

Edin:  ed.).    Railroad,  near  its  junction  with  the  Salem  theologian  and  founder  of  the  religious  body  commonly 

and  Lowell  branch.    It  has  a  national  bank  known  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  was  born  at  West- 

and  a  savings  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  high  school,  the  minster,  London,  Nov.  18,  1800.    He  was  educat^ 

Peabody  library  (free),  and  extensive  manufactures,  ft  Trinity  CJollege,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  wiA 

chiefly  of  boots  and  shoes.    The  adUacent  village  01  oAf^  classical  honors.    He  studied  law  and  was  called 

EKuivers  Port  has  a  tide-mill,  and  is  accessible  by  sea-  to  the  bar,  but  afterwards  took  orden  in  the  Gharch 

going  vessels,  being  situated  on  Porter's  River,  an  arm  of  England.     About  1827  Mr.  Edwaid  Cronm.  of 

•f  Balem  Harbor.    Danvers  is  the  seat  of  the  Massa-  Dublin,  having  investigated  the  natnra  of  tiM  Chiis- 
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Chmeli,  began  to  deny  the  need  of  officers  or  or-  Kelly,  a  notable  writer  of  the  bodj.    Mr.  Darby  died 
"     ,  aflMrtiDg  tlie  right  of  believera,  as  sach,  to  at  Bournemouth,  April  9,  1882. 

bread  "  whenever  they  met  together  as  dis-      Darby  s  writings  oompnse  oontroyerBial,  dootnnal. 


fflof  C9ui8t    Mr.  Darby  soon  joined  the  few  who  practical,  and  devotional  treatises,  yet  he  gave  most 

Imm  new  doctrines,  and  they  held  religious  meet-  prominence  to  the  exposition  of  the  Scnpture&     He 

hg^  aft  a  private  house,  but  did  not  separate  from  their  was  an  able  scholar  of  the  original  languages  of  the 

wipefllive  ohunshes.    Mr.  Darby  published  a  pamphlet  Bible,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  German  and  the 

Om  Ae  Naiwre  and  Unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  New  Testament  into  French.     Many  of  his  writings 

gnS),  wUbh  had  the  effect  of  spreading  their  views,  were  notes  of  lectures  which  he  had  delivered,  and 
\  1890  he  went  to  Paris  and  afterwards  to  the  Mug-  many  were  brief  tracta.  Altogether  they  are  said  to 
Bdi  Univennties,  and  in  1832  he  withdrew  from  the  amount  to  eighty  volumes.  The  most  important  of 
BMahKahed  Church.  In  that  year  he  first  visit<;d  Ply-  them  have  been  edited  by  W.  Kelly. 
■ooDth,  where  he  found  persons  of  kindred  views,  DARLEY,  Feux  0.  0.,  an  American  artist,  waa 
amoii|s  whom  he  soon  became  a  leader.  Other  persons  born  in  Philadelphia,  July  23,  1822.  Darley's  first 
nosmnently  connected  with  the  movement  were  A.  N  artistic  work  was  done  while  he  was  engaged  as  a  derk 
QroveB,  who  became  a  missionary  to  Bagdad.  B.  W.  in  a  mercantile  house.  His  early  drawings  were  chieHy 
NewUm,  and  at  a  later  period  S.  P.  TVeeclles  and  of  a  humorous  character,  and  he  was  employed  to  iur- 
GemrgeMtiner,  of  Bristol.  Li  the  society  which  they  nish  the  illustrations  for  certain  humorous  works,  and 
famed  ih^  renounced  all  distinctive  names,  culling  -otherwise  was  encouraged  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
themaelvee  simply  **  Brethren,"  but  as  the  advocates  to  art  His  early  designs  are  creditable  as  the  per- 
aod  nropagators  of  the  views  came  chieflv  from  Ply-  fr»rmances  of  an  untrained  young  man,  but  do  not  more 
Boath,  Uiey  became  known  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  ;  than  hint  at  the  excellence  which  he  afterwards 
en  thecontment  of  Europe  they  are  known  as  Darby-  achieved.  They  show,  however,  that  from  the  first 
Itea  In  his  Christian  Lihertu of  l^-eacliing  and  Team-  his  sense  of  humor  was  keen,  and  that  he  was  a  quick 
mff  the  Lord  Jttm  Christ  (1834),  Darby  maintained  observer  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  common  hu- 
imit  all  believers  had  equal  right  to  preach,  though  not  manity.  Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
eaoal  sifts.  In  the  Christian  Witness,  a  penodical  practice  of  art,  he  seems  to  have  found  sufficient  cm- 
nioh  ne  established  in  1834«  and  in  various  pamphlets,  ploymnnt  to  keep  him  busy,  although  at  that  time  very 
n«Dch  as  well  as  English,  he  asserted  the  universal  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  publi^ing  original  book. 
i^MBta^y  of  the  Christian  Church,  maintaining  that  magazine,  and  newspaper  illustrations  in  the  United 
eveiy  system,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  had  failed  by  States.  Darley,  however,  had  the  field,  such  as  it  was, 
unfiatJifTilneBS  and  is  condemned.  But  individuals  are  pretty  mnch  to  himself.  By  1850,  when  he  was  so- 
itiD  nyed  l^  the  nuce  of  Gt)d  and  receive  the  gifts  of  licitod  by  the  Art  Union  to  make  some  illustrations  of 
Us  spirit,  which  they  are  to  use  for  the  ^ood  of  others,  Irving' s  humorous  writings,  to  be  offered  to  its  sub- 
hotthey  must  withdraw  ftx)m  the  corruptions  of  existing  scribers  as  premiums,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  his 
duntheB.  Mr.  Darby  gave  considerable  attention  to  craft  as  he  ever  became.  He  prepared  two  sets  of  de- 
tfaeezpodtionof  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  In  1838  signs  for  the  Art  Union,  one  illustrating  Rip  Van 
hewentto  Switaeriand,  wnere  he  labored  with  consider-  Winkle  and  the  other  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
^tie  Boooees,  and  engaged  also  in  controversy  with  the  and  these  wei*e  in  ever^  respect  so  felicitous  that  they 
Methodists.  Here  he  jprepared  and  issued,  first  in  at  once  advanced  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  pubho 
Rench  but  aftierwards  m  English,  a  Synopsis  of  the  to  the  front  rank  of  American  artists.  These  drawings 
Books  of  the  Bible  (6  vols.).  In  1845  he  returned  to  were  in  outline--^  style  which  is  open  to  objections  on 
England  and  found  dissensions  existing  at  Plymouth,  artistic  grounds;  but  for  which  the  artist  has  a  decided 
After  investigation  Darby  withdrew  from  fellowship  predilection.  To  say  that  these  admirable  designs  did 
inUi  Mr.  Newton,  the  leadca-of  that  meeting,  charging  M\  justice  to  their  subject  would  be  to  award  them 
Um  with  ftmdamental  doctrinal  error.  Yet  he  did  not  but  partial  praise,  for  if  any  comparisons  were  to  be 
eltcigjrther  renounce  fellowship  with  some  who  sym-  made  bjtween  author  and  artist  it  would  be  in  favor 
jWtGied  with  Newton,  as  some  more  exclusive  mem-  of  the  latter.  The  illustrations  to  the  two  stories  of 
bers  insisted  on  doiii^.  This  division  has  continued  to  Irving,  above  mentioned,  were  made  to  order,  but  the 
exist  and  to  affect  seriously  the  ^owth  of  Plymouthism.  other  set  of  outline  drawings,  which  have  proceeded 
Mr.  Darby  was  incessant  in  his  labora  with  his  pen,  from  Darley*  s  hand,  wer^  executed  for  his  own  satis- 
producing  numerous  pamphlets  on  religious  questions  faction,  and  owe  their  origin  to  his  intense  interest  in 
of  the  day,  in  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  con-  their  subject.  A  curious  novel  of  Sylvester  Judd,  en- 
trovenieB  connected  with  his  peculiar  views.  His  work  titled  Margaret — ^which  contains  some  strong  charac- 
OD  The  Sufferinge  of  Christ  (1858)  did  not  meet  with  teristics,  and  some  verjr  realistic  descriptions  of  certain 
the  usual  warm  approval  of  his  followers,  yet  no  long-extinct  phizes  of  New  England  rural  Ufe-^fur- 
dhrinon  took  place  among  them  in  consequence.  His  nished  the  materials  for  one  set,  which  was  published 
flolifleqaent  work  on  The  Righteousness  of  God  (185y)  in  1856,  and  Hawthorne's  romance  of  The  Scarlet 
had  a  similar  effect  In  1860  and  later  he  visited  the  Letter  the  materials  for  the  other.  These  outline- 
helhren  in  Canada,  and  in  1870  he  extended  his  jour-  drawings  very  adequately  represent  Darley*s  genius, 
Mj  into  the  United  States.  Special  interest  was  ex-  and,  without  disparagement  to  manv  other  admirable 
ened  dnring  his  later  visits,  and  meetings  were  estab-  designs  executed^by  him,  they  may  be  said  to  oonsti- 
Sdiad  in  several  cities.  In  1876  he  went  to  Australia  tute  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  life-work. 
and  New  Zealand,  making  converts  and  forming  so-  Among  the  other  important  set  of  desipis  made  by 
--^"     He  had  continued  to  labor  much  on  the  con-  Darley   are   those    in   illustration   of  Cooper's   and 


tibent  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Switzerland,  Dickens'  novels.     These   drawings  are  in  light  and 

flpaiii,  and  Italy.    About  1879  a  division  similar  to  shade,  and  they  include  all  classes  of  subjects  from  the 

dSaone  already  mentioned  took  place  among  his  fol-  most  tragic  to  the  most  comic    Darley  has  been  a  fie- 

■ 1^  London,  the  aeoeders   following  William  quent  contributor  to  the  illustrated  newspapers  &q^ 
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marines,  and  he  has  Bupplied  an  immense  number  z^'ne  an  account  of  his  voyage  under  the  title    Letteiv 

of  aesigns  for  books.    Although  his  chief  employment  ^m  Calcutta."  After  his  return,  in  1807,  he  practiBed 

has  been  as  an  illustrator,  he  has  produced  a  consider-  his  profession  in  West  Chester,  taking  part  also  in  pel* 

able  number  of  independent  works,  some  in  black-and-  itics.    In  the  war  of  1812  he  raised  a  company  in  his 

white  and  some  m  color.     He  was'  one  of  the  original  neighborhood,  and  in  1814  was  chosen  nugor  of  % 

members  of  the   American  Society  of  Painters  in  militia  regiment    He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 

Water  Colors,  and  he  has  employed  the  aquareUe  Democrat  in  1815,  and  again  in  1810  and  1821.     He 

method  in  nearly  all  of  his  color  work.    Barley  has  did  much  to  improve  the  Titeraiy  and  social  culture  of 

made  one  or  more  visits  to  Europe,  and  has  returned  the  community,  founding  in  West  Chester  an  academy. 

to  America  with  greatly  enriched  portfolios.    Among  &n  athenaeum,  and  a  society  for  the  study  of  natunl 

his  exhibition  pictures  of  a  representative  character  history.    In  1813  he  began  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  . 

may  be  mentioned   The   First    Blow   for    Liberty,  thepIantsinChester  county,  which  he  oontinued  to  im- 

Foraging  in  Virginia,  Giving  Comfort  to  the  Enemy,   prove  and  enlarge  in  successive  editions,  under  the  title 

Attacked   by  Indians — this    picture  was  painted  for  of  ^2ora  Ces^rtca  (3d  ed.  1853).     It  is  one  of  the  most 

Prince   Napoleon — ^Puritans   Surprised   by   Indians,  complete  local  Floras  ever  prepared.   He  published  also 

The    School-Boy,    The    March    to    the    Sea,    The  Mutual  Influence  of  Health  and  Dimase  (1806),  Affrir 

Sheepfold.    Feeding    the    Pet,     Cold    Snack,    and  euJttural  Botany  {1^1)^  Affric^^ 

Cavalry  Charge  at  Fredericksburg.     This   last-men;  Memoriah  of  John  Bartramamd  Humphrey  Marshau 

tioned  work  was  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.   (l^^l*!-    ^^  <^  edited  in  1843  the  correspondence  of 

Barley  was  elected  a  frill  member  of  the  National  thr.  William  Baldwin,  with  a  memoir^  under  the  title> 

Academy  of   Besign.  New   York,    in   1852,  and  is  BdiguuB  BaMwinice.    In  1853  he  published  the  5e«g[ia- 

a  member  of  the  Artists'   Fund    Societv  of  New    Centennial  Gathering  of  the  Clak  DarUnffUm^  which 

York.     He  is  a  great  artist,  and,  all  qualities  being  contained  a  genealogical  account  of  the  descendants  of 

considered,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  America  has  his  ancestor,  Abraham  Bariington,  an  English  Quaker. 

produced  a  greater  one.    That  he  has  done  more  than  He  prepared  a  Hiatoryof  Watt  Chegter,  with  a  valuable 

any  other  one  artist  to  advance  the  interests  of  Amer-  paper  on  Mason  and  Bizon's  Line,  which  was  pub- 

i(»ui  art  by  educating  the  public  to  a  genuine  liking  for  ushed  in  the  West  Chester  Directory  for  1857.    He 

pictures,  and  to  a  consequent  appreciation  of  certain   also  published  in  a  local  newspaper  ivbto  CeMtrienses^ 

artistic  qualities,  b  certain.     Barley's  designs,  while   or  notices  of  Chester  county  men  and  events.     Many 

being  marked  b^  technical  qualities  of  no  mean  im-   of  his  literaiy  and  scientific  addresses  w^^  published 

portance,  and  without,  in  the  msgoritjr  of  instances,   in  pamphlet  form.     His  style  was  easy,  mingling  wit 

descending  to  the  commonplace,  were  fairly  within  the  an<f  humor  with  knowledge  and  instruction,    in  1848, 

understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  general  public.    Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.B.. 

His  latest  labors  were  the  illustration  of  Evangeline  and  in  1855,   Bickinson  CoU^  gave  him  that  or 

(1883),  and  of  Shakespeare's  works  (1888).    He  died  doctor  of  physical  science.      He  was  a  member  of 

near  Claymont,  Bel,  March  27,  1888.  more  than  forty  literaiy  and  scnentifio  sooieties,  amcmg 

.(w.  J.  c,  JR.)  which  were  the  Amencan  Philosophical  Society  and 
BARLING,  Grace  (1815-1842),  an  English  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  Netherianda.  His  repu- 
heroine,  was  bom  at  Bamoorough,  Northumbermnd,  tation  as  a  botanist  was  deservedly  high,  and  several 
Nov.  24,  1815.  Her  father  was  the  keeper  of  the  times  his  name  was  assigned  to  classes  of  plants,  but 
Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  Fame  Islands  off  that  to  which  it  is  permanently  attached  is  the  re- 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  On  the  night  of  ^ept,  markable  insect-eating  plant  DaningUmia  OaltfomiocL 
6,  1838,  the  steamer  Forfarshire,  on  its  way  from  Hull  He  died  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  April  23.  1863.  He 
to  Dundee,  was  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  bequeathed  his  extensive  herbarium  and  am  adentifio 
Fame  group.  There  were  53  people  on  board,  of  works  to  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural 
whom  38  were  drowned,  6  escaped  by  means  of  a  boat.  Science.  The  following  is  his  epitaph,  oomposed  hy 
and  when  day  broke  on  the  succeeding  morning  the  re^  himself  twenty  ^ears  before  his  death :  "  Plantse  Ces- 
maining  9  were  perceived  clinging  to  the  wreck,  in  trienses,  quas  dilexit  atque  iUustntviti  saper  tnmulum 
imminent  danger  of  bcine  swept  off  by  the  billows,    ejus  semper  floreant  I" 

Although  the  sea  was  still  fearmlly  raging,  Grace  in-  BARTMOOR^  a  desokte  region  in  the  southern 
rasted  on  going  to  their  rescue.  She  induced  her  P&rt  of  Bevonshire,  EnjB;land,  comprising  altogether 
father  to  aid  her  in  launching  a  boat,  and  to  go  with  about  130,000  acres.  It  is  named  firom  the  river  Bart, 
her  to  the  wreck.  The  exploit  was  successfuUy  per-  which  rises  in  a  swamp  in  the  centre  of  the  moor, 
formed  and  the  survivors  rescued,  though  the  storm  (See  further  description  in  articte  Beyonshibx^  the 
contmued  so  violent  that  it  was  three  days  before  they  ENCYCLOPiBDiA  Brttannioa.)  In  1809  the  British 
could  leave  the  lighthouse  for  the  mainland.  When  govemment  here  construct  a  i>ri8on,  enclosing  3D 
iMa  daring  rescue  oecame  known,  all  Europe  rang  with  acres  with  a  double  wall,  and  having  seven  boildinga, 
the  praise  of  the  young  heroine.  Tokens  of  public  ^or  the  detention  of  French  prisoners.  It  was  soon 
applause  were  showered  upon  her.  and  a  subscnption  after  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  sailors  taken 
of  £700  was  raised  for  her.  She  aid  not  long  survive  ^^  American  vessels,  who,  flltuming  to  be  dtiiens  of 
her  sudden  fame,  but  died  of  consumption  on  Oct  20,     the  United  States,  rerased  to  serve  in  Uie  British  navy. 

^^A«T^T/^mr^^T   «r  Atthecloseof  the  war  of  1812  about  6000  Americaw. 

BARLINGTON,  William,  M.  B.  j  LLB.  (1782-  were  confined  in  this  place,  some  having  been  there  for  ' 

1863),  an  American  botanist,  was  bom  m  Birmingham,  five  years.    When  they  learned  of  the  signing  of  the' 

Chester  co. ,  Pa. ,  April  28, 1 782.   In  early  life  he  worked  Treaty  of  Ghent,  they  expected  a  speedy  release,  and 

on  a  farm,  then  studied  medicine,  and  received  Uie  de-  afterward  in  their  impatience  violated  some  r^poda- 

gree  of  M.  B.  fit)m  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  tions.    The  commandant,  learning  of  the  diBobedienoe, 

1804.    Two  years  later  he  sailed  to  India  as  ship's  sur-  and  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  to  escape,  ordered  the 

geon,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  Analectic  Maga-  guard  to  fire  upon  the  prisonefB.  Five  were  killed  aod 
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thirty-three  Wbunded.  This  act  produced  ffreat  indig-  growth  of  his  plan.  He  wished  to  secure  largA  tracU 
iailioa  in  the  United  States,  but  is  now  believed  to  of  lands  for  endowment  and  to  be  nearer  the  Indian 
hare  been  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  The  prison  has  tribes.  He  also  considered  the  need  of  preachers  for 
linoe  been  used  for  convicts,  and  over  lUlX)  acres  the  new  settlements.  Moreover^  the  State  of  Con- 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  the  inmates.  nectiout  was  already  provided  with  a  college. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Halifax  When  his  project  of  establishing  a  new  college  be- 
en., on  the  K  aide  of  Halifax  harbor,  and  1  mile  fioui  came  known  numerous  offers  were  made  him,  and  hia 
the  oity  of  Haliiax.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  provinciH)  parishioners  in  Jjebanon  eamestlv  entreated  him  to  re- 
hospital  for  the  insane ;  has  a  newspaper,  5  churches,  main.  He  sent  agents  to  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
gimaed  adiools,  manufactories  of  skates,  shovels,  bolts,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  to  a  congress  of  Indian  tribes 
nails,  and  iron  bridge-work,  2  iron-foundries,  boiler-  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.  The  rctK)rts  having  been  sub- 
works,  a  soffar-refinery.  It  was  founded  in  1750,  and  mitted  to  the  trustees  in  Hnsrland,  they  decided  in 
inoorporateain  1873.     Population,  3780.  favor  of  Northern  New  Hampshire,  where  the  minis- 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  the  fourth  in  chrono-  ters,  the  legislature,  and  the  royal  governor  all  took  an 

logjoal  order  of  the  New  England  colleges,  is  situated  interest  in  the  project     As  the  more  definite  determi- 

atHanover,  N.  H.     It  owes  its  origin,  p^nnanent  or-  nation  of  the  site  was  left  to  Dr.  Wheelock,  he  spent. 

ganixatioD,  and  character  to  the  Chnstian  philanthropy  eight  weeks  in  exploration,  and  then  selected  Hanover.j 

and  execuUve  force  of  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  a  Con-  The  liberal  offers  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  its  situation 

**  convenient  for  transporta- 
communication  with  Crown 
were  all  reasons  that  moved 
eonspicoons  part  as  '*one  of  the  first  preatthers,"  ho  him  in  his  choice.  Gov.  Wcntworth  had  by  this  time 
became  convinced  that  **  the  Indians  were  the  i)roper  procure*!  a  royal  charter,  in  which  the  institution  was 
oWecstBof  charitable  attention,"  and  resolved  to  devote  mcorporateil  as  a  college  and  named  Dartmouth,  in 
half 'his  time  to  them.  In  December,  1754,  he  Uy^k  honor  of  the  earl  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  pro- 
two  Indian  boys  into  his  family,  and  in  June  following  motere  of  the  enterprise  in  Great  Britain.  In  some  re- 
biB  friend  Joshua  More  (usually,  but  incorrectly,  sprots  the  governor  had  modified  Dr.  Wheelock's  draft, 
spelled  Moor)  gave  two  acres  of  land,  with  a  small  and  had  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the  lattcr's  readi- 
Aouse  and  shop,  to  found  a  school  for  Indian  youth,  ness  to  change  the  name  to  Wentworth.  The  charter, 
"Moor's  Indian  Charity  School"  in  Ijebnnon,  Conn.,  dated  Doc.  13,  1769,  was  received  early  in  the  next 
was  Uie  germ  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  liondon  year,  and  in  August,  Wheelock  plunged  into  the  un- 
eonimisBioners  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos-  broken  pine  forest.  Thirty  students  soon  followed  him 
pel  gaye  several  annual  donations  of  from  £12  to  £20  on  foot,  and  his  family  came  over  almost  impassable 
m  «d  of  it,  and  there  were  six  or  seven  other  contribu-  roads  in  a  coach  sent  by  a  Ix)ndon  friend.     A  "  hut  of 


a  grant  of  £50  a  year  for  five  years.     Meanwhile,  the  studies  of  his  jnipils,  and  organized  a  church  in  the 

nomber  of  Indian  pupils  had  increased  to  22,  and  with  wilderness.     His  nearest  neighbor  was  two  and  a  half 

them  were  associated  in  1762  three  of  English  birth,  miles  distant.     Among  the  difficulties  besetting  the  en- 

who  were  to  be  jprepared  as  missionaries  to  the  tribes,  terprisc  was  occasionally  that  of  procuring  provisions. 

Dr.  Wheelock  wished  to  educate  Indians  of  })Oth  s«xcs,  Four  students— three  of  them  from  Yale — constituted 

in  order  to  introduce  the  home  element  into  their  life,  at  once  a  Senior  class.     The  first  commencement,  held 

Tie  defect  of  his  plan,  as  proved  more  conclusively  by  in  1771,  was  attended  by  the  governor  and  a  retinue 

later  experience,  was  in  expecting  that  a  few  young  of  gentlemen  who  had  made  their  way  through  the  al- 

persons,  well  educated  away  from  their  trilies.  (jould  on  most  tn\ekle«s  forest  from  Portsmouth. 

their  return  raise  their  countrymen  to  a  higher  lite.  From  this  time  the  college  went  steadily  forward,  but 

The  Scotch  commissioners  of  the  Society  for  Proniot-  the  Indian  element  faded  out    Tlie  sunposed  proximity 

ing  Christian  Knowledge  entered  into  an  agreement  in  of  the  site  to  those  who  were  intendea  to  be  benefited 

1764  to  aid  the  enterprise,  and  api)ointed  a  lx>urd  of  proved  delusive.     The  number  of  Indians  under  Dr. 

ecnrespondents  in  Connecticut,   thirteen   in   numlxjr.  Wheelock's  instruction  belbre  and  after  the  removal  to 

Dr.  Wheelock's  efforts  to  secure  a  legal  inc^rporatioa  Hanover  is  stated  at  150.     Among  them  were  Isaiah 

either  from  the  legislature  or  from  the  king,  though  Uncas,  apparently  the  son  of  the  Mohegan  chief,  and 

eommenoed  as  early  as  1758,  had  proved  uasuc-cessful.  the  noted  Mohawk,  Joseph  Brants  who  at  a  later  date 

In  1765,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker  and  the  Indian  sent  his  son  also  to  the  college.     Few  of  the  Indians 

preacher,  Samson  Occum,  visited  Great  Britain,  and  remained  through  a  complete  course  of  education,  and 

raised  nearly  £10,000,  including  a  gift  of  £2<H)  from  tJic  principal  service  they  could  render  was  that  of 

King  George  IIL    The  earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  had  schoolmaster  or  interpreter.     With  the  exception  of 

libenllv  assisted  in  raising  these  funds,  was  made  chair-  Occi"n,  the  companitively  few  preachers  died  in  early 

manor  a  board  of  trustees  who  took  charge  of  their  lift.     The  influence  they  carried  back  to  their  tribci 

disbursement     Meantime,  Dr.  Wheelock  found  it  ne-  was  too  isolated  and  destitute  of  concurrent  agencies  to 

eeamiy  to  change  his  original  plan,  so  that  the  mission-  work  eftcctually.     Alnne  all,  the  rising  disputes  be- 

aries  should  not  require  to  be  sent  away  to  complete  tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  which  culminated 

their  education.      Various   considerations  appear  to  jq  the  Revolution.  h:ul  begim  to  agitate  the  Indian 

have  moved  him  to  change   his  location  with  ^he  tribes  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  college,  and 
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the  miflBioiuuries  were  for  more  than  ten  yean  eibot-  The  decision,  for  the  eoD^ge,  waa  rendered  in  1819  hf 

naUy  ezdaded  from  the  whole  Indian  oountiy  ezoept  Chief-Jnatioe  MarBhall,  with  the  eoncmrence  of  Jxuh 

that  of  the  Oneidas.  ticoB  Washington.  Johnson,  liyingaton.  and  Stonr,  and 

Wheelbck,  worn  out  with  care  and  toil,  died  in  1779,  the  dissent  of  Judge  Duvall,  Justice  Toad  beinjg  aheent 

but  not  until  he  had  given  the  institution  the  character  The  case  is  celebrated  as  settling  the  inviolability, 

of  an  ordinary  Aniencan  college.    Of  the  maUtid  of  under  certain  circumstances,  of  chartered  rights,  even 

the  college  as  it  existed  in  his  day  almost  nothing  re-  as  against  the  infringement  of  legislative  vad  judicial 

mains,    its  first  edifice  long  ago  disappeared,  and  its  bodies.    The  issue,  as  stated  by  the  chief-iustioe,  was, 

funds  had  been  so  far  exhauiA^,  while  new  supplies  that  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had  passed  *'  a 

were  prevented  by  the  troubles  of  the  Revolutcon,  that  law  impainng  the  obligation  of  contracts,"  and  therein 

soon  after  his  death  the  whole  property  of  the  college  violating  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    He 

would  not  have  paid  its  debts.    John  Whcclock,  his  held  it  clear  that  here  was  a  contract:  an  application 

son  and  successor,  nominated  by  him  in  accordance  to  the  Crown  in  1769  to  incorporate  a  literaiy  and  re- 

with  the  charter  (and  elected  by  the  board),  had  been  ligious  institution,  to  which  large  contributions  were  to 

a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  and  had  subsc-  be  conveyed  as  soon  as  incorporated ;  a  grant  of  the 

quently  had  five  ycanfof  militaiy  life.    He  entered  on  charter  soui^ht ;  and  a  conveyance  of  the  property  on 

liis  work  with  much  acti^'ity;  visited  Europe  to  recover  the  faith  of  that  charter.     **in  this  transaction  every 

the  Indian  charitv  funds  j  raised  mone;^  at  home  to  ingredient  of  a  legitimate  contract  is  to  be  found.     It 

erect  Dartuiouth  Hall,  which  was  begun  in  1786  and  is  is  a  contract  such  as  the  Constitution  i>rotects— «  con- 

iiow  standing ;  attended  the  legislatures  of  New  Hum)  h  tract  concerning  property,  and  that  private  property; 

shire  and  Vermont  and  procur^  land-grants  from  each:  not  a  grant  of  political  power,  a  civil  institution,  or  a 

was  instrumental  in  securing  the  so-called  Evans  ana  portion  of  the  public  poEBetfsiuns,  nor  a  matter  in  which 

Phillips  Drofessorshi|)s ;  erected  a  chapel  and  a  build-  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  alone  was  inter- 

ing  fi^r  Moor's  Chanty  School,  both  now  destroyed;  ested,  but  the  iiuds  of  a  private  eleemosynaiy  oorpor- 

and  by  land-sales  extinguished  much  of  the  college  in-  ation,  in  which  the  living  trustees  represent  the  de- 

debtedness.     He  also  gave  instruction  many  years,  ceased  donors,  a  contract  within  the  letter  and  spirit 
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Case  c  „ 

versy  was  of  long  growth,  primarily  a  question  of  ad-  lature  was  also  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  and  charao 

ministration,  or  rather  of  fundamental  policy..  :  ut  in-  terized  as  a  Question  on  which  '*  two  opinions  cannot  be 

eluded  secondarily  an  ecclesiastical  element,  as  well,  entertained.'     And,  though  the  charter  was  granted 

perhaps,  as  an  educational  bearing.     Dr.  Wheelo(^k  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Government,  the 

was  by  vote  of  the  trustees  '*excus^  from  hearing  re-  rights  ofproperty  "remain  unchanged  hy  the  Bevohi- 

citations."    He  then  presented  his  case  to  the  public,  tion."    The  important  bearings  and  actual  apidicationi 

and  in  June,  1815,  appealed  directly  to  the  legislature  of  this  decision  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 

to  interfere.    The  trustees,  with  two  dissenting  votes,  sketch.     **That  decision,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  "did 

thereupon  removed  him  irom  office.    The  suit  that  more  than  any  other  single  act  proceeding  firom  the 

arose  is  equally  noted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  authority  of  the  United  States  to  throw  an  impr^:nable 

legal  principle  for  the  oountnr  and  the  opening  to  barrier  around  all  rights  and  franchises  denved  from 

Daniel  Webster  of  a  field  for  his  first  national  fame,  the  grant  of  Government,  and  to  ffive  solidity  and 

Li  response  to  Wheelock's  appeal  and  the  recommen-  invioTabilitv  to  the  literary,  charitalJe,  reUgioos,  and 

dation  of  Gov,  Plumer  (in  which  Jefferson  concurred)  commercial  institutions  of  our  oountiy.  * 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  passed  a  bill  revo-       When  President  John  Wheelock  was  removed.  Rev. 

lutionizing  the  college.    Its  name  was  changed  to  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  was  elected  in  his  place— «gen- 

"  Dartmouth  University,"  the  number  of  its  trustees  tleman  of  excellent  quahties  and  of  great  intdlectoal 

increased  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  and  their  ap-  resources,  which  were  strained  to  their  utmost  bv  the 

pointment  transferred  from  their  own  oody  to  the  gov-  lawsuit  and  the  straitened  circumstanocs  of  the  ooUege. 

emor  and  council.    A  board  of  overseers  was  to  control  The  difficulties  were  so  great  that  at  one  time  he  was 

the  action  of  the  trustees.    Dr.  Wheelock  was  made  ready  to  surrender  the  control  of  the  college  to  the 

president,  with  two  professors.    For  two  years  the  State.    He  was  worn  out,  and  died  after  on)y  five 

college  and  the  university  were  running  side  by  side,  years  of  service.    Rev,  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  his  fuo- 

with  keen  rivahry  but  with  courteous  relations.  cesser,  held  the  office  but  one  year,  and  Rev.  Bennett 

The  college  trustees  refiised  to  submit,  and  in  1817  Tylel^  D.  D.,  six  years;  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 

brought  an  action,  first  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  found  the  cares  and  labors  too  uncongenial  and  oppres- 

then  m  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire,  against  sive.    During  all  this  time  of  eaiiy  struggle  ana  em- 

W.  H.  Woodward,  their  former  secretary  and  treasurer,  barraasment,  however,  the  ooUege  was  not  only  fiur^ 

to  recover  the  records,  treasurer's  books,  original  char-  supplied  with  students,  but  sent  forth  maoy  men  of 

ter,  zpd  college  seal,  then  in  his  hands  and  retained  by  gKat    power   and   influence.     Rev.    Nathan    Lord, 

him  in  the  interest  of  the  university.     It  was  ablv  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  who  followed  President  Jl^yleit^  was  in 

argued  for  the  ooUege  by  Jeremiah  Mason,  Jeremiah  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.    He  bimwht  to  the 

Smith,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  for  the  defendant  by  office  great  intellectual  ability,  sagaetty.  and  discen- 

G^rge  Sullivan  and  Ichabod  Bartlett    The  decision,  ment  of  character,  gathered  round  nim  able  yofesBOi»» 

delivered  by  Chief-Justice  Richardson  for  the  court,  and  brought  the  college^  on  the  whole  to  a  high  eoliol- 

was  against  the  college.    An  appeal  was  at  once  made  dy  condition.    A  favorite  measure  of  his,  the  abditMi 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IJnited  States,  and  was  of  all  distinctions  founded  on  sdhdanhiby  was  oontin- 

wxued  before  the  fiill  bench  in  March,  1818,  by  Mr.  «ed  through  abont  thirty  years  of  his  ^mbiatnitioii^ 

Webster  and  Joseph  Hopkinson  for  the  college,  and  but  abandoned  after  his  retirements    Hie  long  pras- 

by  William  Wirt  and  John  Hohnes  on  the  other  side,  dency  of  thirty-fiva  yean  was  in  ita  domg  yeaiB 
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i/bat  ekraded  hy  a  divergence  of  viewB  between  bim  a  letded  curricaluin,  but  with  fair  aUowanoe  for  o^ 

ud  the  pabGo  sentiment  around^  growing  out  of  his  tional  and  elective  oonrses  in  the  last  two  yean ;  and  it 

■MlUnmMi  opmions  and  his  peculiar  notions  on  slavery  upvides  for  those  who  choose  to  diroeine  with  Qnfk 

and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  which  constrained  him  «  substitution  of  a  larger  amount  of  scientific  studies 

to  nmga  his  office  in  1863.    Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  modem  languages.    And,  though  by  its  charter 

LLD.y  ioDowed  him,  and  did  much  to  gain  the  ^ym-  equally  o^n  to  students  of  all  religious  views  and  con- 

palfaj  and  interest  of  the  public  to  the  college,  to  attract  nections,  it  was  also  bv  its  charter  placed  originally  in 

stndenti,  and  to  secure  scholarship  and  other  funds,  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  .of  whom  one-half 

After  thirteei  years  he  died  exhausted  by  the  ardu-  were  Congregational  clergymen  in  full  qrm]>athy  with 

ooKMSi  of  his  labors  and  was  succeeded  in  1877  by  the  Dr.  Wheelock.    Since  that  time  the  majority  of  the 

iiicicut  incumbents  Samuel  0.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  board  has  been  composed  of  men  who  represented  the 

To  the  original  Dartmouth  Collcjge  there  have  been  Congregational  and   Presbyterian  churches,  and  the 

added — ^in  1797  a  medical  school,  m  1852  a  Chandler  paUx>nage  largely,  though  by  no  means  exclusively. 

Scientific  School,  founded  by  Abiel  Chandler,  and  in  horn  similar  sources.    The  board  of  trust  consists  or 

1871  a  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  founded  by  twelve  members  (including  the  governor  of  the  State 

Oen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  had  been  superintendent  for  the  time  bein^),  of  whom  eight  must  be  residenta 

of  West  Point  Military  Academy.    The  latter  was  de-  of  New  Hampshire  and  seven  must  be  laymen.    The 

signed  for  a  first-class  engineering  school ;  the  Chandler  number  of  instructors  in  the  college  and  associated 

Department  or  School  for  *  instruction  in  the  practical  institutions  in  1889  was  48,  and  tne  number  of  sta- 

ana  useful  arts  of  life,''  requiring  only  a  common-school  dents  455.                                                      (s.  c.  B.) 

education  in  preparation  for  it.    The  New  Hampshire  DARWIN,  Charles  Robert  (1809-1882),  an  illos- 

College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  sustains  trious  £nglisn  bioloffist^  was  a  grandson  of^  Erasmus 

but  a  quasi  relation  to  Dartmouth  Colleffe,  having  a  Darwin  on  his  father  s  side,  and  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 

minority  of  its  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  col-  on  his  mother's,  and  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Waring  Dar- 

lege,  aiid  having  the  use  of  one  public  building  in  com-  win.     He  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Feb.  12,  1809. 

aion  with  it  According  to  the  admitted  laws  of  heredity,  Darwin 

Dartmouth   College,  by  its  history,  location,  and  should  have  felt  a  strong   predilection  for   natural 

methods,  has  always  had  the  good  fortune  to  draw  science :  but  his  taste  for  its  pursuit  not  only  was  slow 

around  it  a  burge  representation  of  young  men  in  mod-  of  development,  but  for  a  time  appeared  not  to  exist 

emte   drcumstances   and   earnestly  intent    upon   an  While  attending  Shrewsbury  school,  of  which  Dr. 

edncation.    These  influences  have  impressed  certain  Butler   (afterward   bishop  of    licbneld)    was   head 

marked  characteristics  on  the  work  of  the  cullc^^c  and  master,  he  displayed  no  zeal  in  the  fields,  no  energy  in 

its  graduates.    The  college  has  furnished  a  remarkable  the  laboratoiy,  and  lefl  so  neutral  an  impression  as  a 

proportion  of  teachers  in  educational  institutions  of  student  that  no  legends  of  those  early  days  have  been 

eveiy  pade.     It  has  been  noted  for  the  numlKjr  of  its  handed  down.     It  was  his  father  swish  that  he  should 

alumni  who  have  been  eminent  at  the  bar  uiid  on  the  adopt  his  own  profession,  that  of  medicine ;  but  the 

bench.     It  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  faithful  prospect  of  living  the  grim  and  dreary  life  of  a  prac- 

and  laboneus  pastors  and  preachers^  and  has  haon  wcjll  titioner  did  not  iJease  his  fancy.     While  attendinff  the 

represented  in  the  medical  profession.     It.**  graduates  University  of  (llasgow,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 

have  done  lefls  in  the  fields  of  literutui-e  than  might  medicine,  he  evinced  some  interest  in  natural  history. 

have  been  expected  from  their  number  without  a  con-  The  records  of  the  Plmian  Society  show  that  in  1826 

nderation  of  other  circumstances.    But  its  entire  record  and  the  year  following  he  read  two  papers,  one  on  the 

ii  eminently  honorable,  and  the  list  sometimes  given  of  ova  of  Fliistra,  in  which  he  stated  tnat  he  had  dis- 

raBponaible  positions  held  by  its  graduates  is  long  and  covered  organs  of  motion.     Yielding  to  his  repugnance 

lemariutUe.     Among  its  prominent  names  in  public  toward  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Ikrwin  sent  his 

Hie  are  those  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Amos  Kendall,  son  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  with  the  expectation 

Thaddens.  Stevens,  Levi  Woodbury,   Rufus  Choate,  that  divinity  would  prove  more  attractive  to  him  and 

Daniel  Webster,  and  naany  others,  judges,  governors,  that  he  would  take  orders ;  and  at  the  university  he 

Congressmen,  and  foreign  ministers.     Its  list  of  niedi-  met  a  strong  and  gentle  man  who  was  destined  to 

eal  graduates  includes  such  men  as  Reuben  Diniond  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  funning  his  mind  and 

Huflsey  and  Edmund  Randolph  Peaslee.     Among  its  moulding  his  destiny.     This  was  Prof  Heni^low.  who 

Eteraiy  men  maybe  mentioned  George  Ticknor,  (leorge  fiUed  the  chair  of  botany.    Darwin  says  that  prior  to 

Bush,  Thomas  C.  Upham,  George  P.  ManUi,  James  meeting  him  the  only  objects  of  natural  history  for 

Marsh,   Caleb  S.   Henry,   Samuel  Hopkms,   George  which  he  eared  were  foxes  and  partridges ;  but  under 

PoDchanl,  Joseph   B.  Felt,  Charles  D.  Cleav^rland,  hia  leadershiji  the  young  man  became  an  ardent  col- 

Alpheos  Crosby,  Henry  Coleman.     Its  eminent  teach-  lector,  espeeially  in  entomology,  the  capture  of  an  in- 

eiB  and  preachers  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  gect  in  the  fens  furnishing  the  first  occasion  on  which 

while  its  band  of  missionaries,  led  by  such  men  a^  his  name  apiK^are<l  in  pnnt.     He  became  so  absorbed 

Goodell,  Poor,  and  Temple,  have  aided  m  givm^'  the  in  the  fundamental  studies  of  natural  science  that  ho 

mpel  to  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Turkey,  Persia,  byria,  abandoned,  if  he  ever  seriously  entertained,  the  inten- 

Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Indian  tnb^  tion  of  seeking  ordination  ;  and  the  charm  of  his  intcr- 

■nd  have  aided  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  course  with  Prof  Hcnslow  seems  to  have  acted  pro- 

Japanefle,  Anneno-Turkish,  and  Hawaiian  languages,  foundly  upon  him  in  settling  his  dominant  qualities, 

The  entire  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  proper  mental  and  social,  and  in  finally  shaping  his  career. 

to  the  year  1890  was  6850.     The  Chandler  School  The  grateful  words  he  has  written  or  his  friend  and 

nadiiateB  numbered  249,  those  of  the  Thayer  School  teacher  have  been  reiterated  of  Darwin  by  those  who 

l9.aQd  of  the  Medical  School  813.  had  close  personal  intimacy  with  him.     He  writes  of 

Hie  eoUee[e  has  maintained  a  conservative  character  Prof  Henslow,  *'I  never  once  saw  his  temper  even 

duonghoat  its  history.     Its  oourse  of  study  adheres  tm  muffled     He  never  took  an  ill-natured  view  of  any  one's 
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character,  though  very  far  from  blind  to  the  foibles  of  Narrative  of  Humboldt,  and  trained  bv  Henslow  to 
others,  it  alwa3rs  struck  me  that  his  mind  could  not  habits  of  cautious  and  acute  observation  or  the  minutest 
well  be  touched  bv  anv  paltiy  feeling  of  envy,  vanity,  phenomena  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  he  was 
or  jealousy.  With  all  this  equability  of  temper  ana  fed  to  seek  for  him^f  a  key  to  the  mysterv  which 
remarkable  benevolence,  there  was  no  insipiditv  of  Lamarck  had  left  unsolved  when  he  affirmed  that  the 
character.  A  man  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  similarity  of  organic  forms  was  to  be  explained  by  their 
perceived  that  beneath  this  placid  exterior  there  was  a  derivation,  and  their  diversity  by  their  adaptation  to 
vigorous  and  determined  will.  When  principle  came  the  conditions  of  existence.  His  contemplation  of 
int>D  play,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  turned  him  a  what  herein  is  left  undefined;— namely,  the  law  by  which 
hairs  breadth.  ...  In  intellect,  as  far  as  I  could  both  derivation  and  diversity  may  oe  accounted  for — 
judge,  accurate  powers  of  observation,  sound  sense,  gradually  crystallized  into  a  single  inquiry.  How  did 
and  cautious  iudgment  seemed  to  predominate,  species  originate?  and  it  was  durinjg  the  year  1834, 
Nothing  seemea  to  give  him  so  much  enjoyment  as  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  being  ^*  much  struck 
drawing  conclusions  from  minute  observation.'*  The  with  certain ^^u^  in  the  disUilmtaon  of  the  organic 
zeal  and  proficiency  which  Darwin  displayed  in  every  bein^  inhabiting  South  America,  and  in  the  geological 
department  of  natural  science  gradually  won  him  sucn  relations  of  the  present  to  the  past  inhabitants  of  that 
distinction  that  when  a  naturalist  was  wanted  toaccom-  continent,"  he  conceived  that  *^by  patiently  aocumu- 
pany  Capt  Fitzroy  on  the  surveying  voyage  of  the  lating  and  reflecting  on  all  sorts  of  facts  that  coidd  pos- 
Beagle,  the  opportunity  was  offeI^ed  Darwin  through  sibly  nave  any  sort  of  bearing  on  the  matter,  some  light 
the  mendship  of  Prof  Henslow.  At  first  his  father  might  be  throvm  on  the  onginof  species.]*  He  did 
objected  to  his  availing  himself  of  it,  fearing  that  so  not,  however,  at  once  disclose  this  oltject,  which  became 
thorough  a  change  of  life  would  dissuaae  him  f1^om  from  that  time  until  his  death  almost  the  sole  burden 
entering  the  church,  but  he  at  length  consented  and  of  his  investigations^  but  cont^ented  himself  with  a 
Darwin  sailed  in  December,  1838.  During  the  voyage  he  modest  epitome  of  his  observations  made  during  the 
suffered  so  severely  from  sea-sickness  and  encountered  vojrage  or  the  Beagle.  This  was  entitled  Journal^  of 
«uch  prolonged  hardship  that  his  health  was  per-  /^csearcAes,  and  appeared  in  1839.  Under  the  auspices 
manently  injured,  chronic  dyspc^ia  holding  him  a  life-  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  the  special  geological  re- 
long  victim.  In  resisting  its  effects  upon  his  temper  port  of  the  voyage  was  published  in  three  successive 
it  was  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to  recall  the  gentle  parts,  The  StructureanaDutmbittiono/(hralRei^,  in 
and  amiable  example  of  his  university  tutor.  After  1842 ;  Geolo^tuxd  Observations  on  the  Volcanic  Juands 
marrying,  Darwin- selected  a  home  at  Down  in  Kent,  Visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H,  M,  S.  Beagle^  to- 
where  he  spent  his  entire  life,  away  from  the  annoy-  gether  with  some  Brief.  Notices  of  the  Geology  oj 
ances  and  distractions  of  great  cities  and  surrounded  Amtralia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Sope^  in  1844 ;  and 
by  the  physical  and  moral  environment  which  suited  Geoloaiccd  Observations  on  South  America^  in  1846. 
his  scientific  habits.  Haeckel,  who  visited  him,  has  Of  all  his  contributions  to  geology  Prof  G^ikie  says 
given  this  brief  and  vivid  picture  of  his  home  and  its  that  while  they  have  not  been  epoch-making,  **  every 
master:  ''In  Darwin's  own  carriage,  which  he  had  one  of  them  bears  the  stamp  of  liis  marvellous  acute- 
thoughtfully  sent  for  my  convenience  to  the  railway  ness  in  observation,  his  sagacity  in  grouping  scattered 
station,  I  drove  one  sunny  morning  in  October  through  facts  and  his  unrivsdled  far-reaching  vision  that  com- 
the  graceful  hilly  landscape  of  Kent,  that  with  tbc  manded  all  their  mutual  bearings  as  well  as  their  place 
chequered  foliage  of  its  woods,  with  its  stretches  of  in  the  economy  of  things.**  The  most  imnortant  part 
purple  l^eath,  yellow  broom,  and  evergreen  oaks,  was  of  his  geological  work  has  dealt  with  the  forces  within 
arrayed  in  its  fairest  autumnal  dress.  As  the  carriage  and  under  the  earth,  those  that  are  effective  in  earth- 
drew  up  in  front  of  Darwin's  pleasant  country-houne,  quakes  and  volcanoes,  in  the  elevation  of  mountains 
dad  in  a  vesture  of  ivy  and  embowered  in  elms,  there  and  the  subsidence  ol  extensive  areas  of  the  earth*8 
stepped  out  to  meet  me  from  the  shady  porch,  over-  surface.  Out  of  his  geological  notes  taken  on  the 
grown  with  creeping  plants,  the  peat  naturalist  him-  Beagle  he  also  contributed  three  papers  to  tlie  Trans' 
self,  a  tall  and  venerable  figure  with  the  broad  shoulders  actions  of  the-  Geological  Society;  one  **  On  the  con- 
of  an  Atlas  supporting  a  world  of  thoughts,  his  Jupiter-  nection  of  vx)lcanic  phenomena  *  *  (l  840) :  a  second  ' '  On 
like  forehead  highly  and  broadly  arched,  as  in  the  case  the  erratic  boulders  of  South  America  (1B42) :  and  a 
of  Goethe,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  the  plow  of  mental  third  ''  On  the  ^edosr  of  the  Falkland  Tslanda.  Of 
labor;  his  kindly  mild  eyes  looking  forth  under  the  the  earliest  of  his  geological  papers,  that  on  tlie  **For- 
shadow  of  prominent  brows  ;  his  amiable  niuuth  sur-  mation  of  Mould '  (1840)  is  espedallycmrioiis  as  show- 
rounded  by  a  copious  silver-white  beard.  The  cordid,  ing  his  unlimited  ]>aUence  ana  his  painstaking  habit 
pn>possessin^  expression  of  the  whole  face,  the  gentle,  of  reaching  conclusions  by  personal  ODservation.  This 
mild  voice,  the  slow,  deliberate  utterance,  the  natural  subject  interested  him  so  much  that  in  1842  he  de- 
and  naive  train  of  iaeas  which  marked  his  con  versa-  {)osited  a  layer  of  chalk  on  a  patch  of  ground ;  watched 
tion,  captivated  my  whole  heart  in  the  first  hour  of  our  it  constantly  until  ,1881,  and  th^  wrote  tlie  results ; 
meeting,  just  as  his  great  work  had  formerly,  on  my  they  are  embodied  in  his  last  published  work.  VeQtUMe 
first  rea(ung  it,  taken  my  whole  understanding  by  Moidd  (1881).  Indeed  so  precise  and  unaffected  irere 
storm.  I  fancied  a  lofty  world  sage  out  of  Hellenic  his  methods  of  investigation  that  the  paaser-by,  sedng 
antiquity— a  Socrates  or  ^nstotle— stood  before  me.**  the  grounds  and  buildings  around  his  borne,  wooldhaTa 
Others  have  borne  testimony,  equ^dly  explicit,  to  the  taken  him  to  be  a  gardener  and  cattle-raiser.  Oooa- 
simple  and  engaging  personality  of  the  man-  sionally  he  made  short  excursions  for  stodr  and  reoraft- 

The  foundation  of  Darwin's  career  as  a  sck  .ilist  was  tion,  and  always  brought  back  substantial  evidence  of 
laid  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  which  lasted  industry;  when  he  visited  the  Welsh  distriot  deraribed 
for  five  years  and  during  which  he  made  copious  by  Buckland,  he  prepared  a  paper  (1843\  affirming  hit 
notes  of  cvciything  he  saw.     Well  read  in  the  literature  belief  in  the  former  presence  of  glacters  in  Britain. 
^  all  branches  of  science,  animated  by  the  Personal      In  1851  and  1854  the  Bay  Society  pnUisbad  Dm^ 
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..in*8  V6iy  important  Monograph  of  the  Cirripedta^  two  trine  of  the  indefinite  variability  of  organic  structures, 

miarive  volnmes,  finely  illustrated,  preserving  the  re-  and  hence  the  secular  instability  of  spedfic  and  higher 

nhai  of  several  years  of  dose  inquiry.     Meanwhile  he  tj^pes,  the  derivation  of  all  existing  lorms  of  org;iniza- 

liad  been  assiduously  accumulating  facts  in  support  tion  from  lower  forms,  and  the  possibility  of  indefinite 

rf  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection ;  and  afler  nearly  organic  imDrovements  in  the  future.     The  improve- 

twenty-five  years  of  slowly  deepening  conviction  he  ments  which  it  contcm])lates  arc,  so  far  as  the  essence 

Tentoredf  after  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  to  of  the  doctrine  is  concerned,  relative  rather  than  abso- 

make  it  public  in  a  volume  entitled  TJie  Origin  of  lute.     They  arc  impn)vement8  in  that  kind  of  har- 

Specut  (1859).    (See  Darwinism.)    The  work  ere-  mony  with  the  environment  which  best  promotes  the 

ated  A  profound  sensation  throughout  the  scientific  well-being  of  the  organism,  and  not  necessarily  an  in* 

and  non-scientifio  world.    The  fact  that  the  theory  of  herent  perfection  of  the  organism  in  itselfi     Certain 

•vohitibn  was  an  oM  one  was  forgotten  *  and  Darwin  changes  in  the  environment  may  therefore  be  attended 

was  aasailed  as  the  inventor  of  that,  while  many  of  by  changes  in  the  organism  which  shall  render  it  a 

thaae  who  perceived  that  he  merely  suggested  the  more  consummate  structure ;  but  other  changes  in  the 

method  by  which  that  theory  might  be  brought  within  environment  mav  be  of  a  retrogressive  character,  and 

the  rale  of  speculative  debate,  cimried  it  far  beyond  the  responsive  changes  of  the  organism  must  cause  it 

the  umitfl  which  he  with  undeniable  modesty  and  to  recede  from  peitection.     Since,  however,  the  en- 

oandor  had  himself  prescribed.    That  he  feared  and  vironment  consists  chiefly  of  conditions  crowing  out  of 

nffietted  the  disturbance  it  would  effect  in  the  domain  the  progressive  advanc^  of  the  physiciu  worla  toward 

OTTeligion  is  shown  by  the  denrecatory  extracts  from  a  completer  differentiation  of  its  parts,  changes  of  en- 

Whewell.  Bacon,  and  Butler  which  precede  the  title-  vironment  a.s  a  rule  are  attended  oy  changes  m  organ!- 

page,  ana  by  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  he  zation  which  multiply  the  number  of  its  relations,  and 

met  the  attacks  of  those  who  accused  him  of  promot-  constitute  progress  toward  inherent  perfection.    The 

ing  atheism.     The  Origin  of  Sj^cien  was  translated  older  doctrme  assumed  hy  Darwinism  as  a  truth,  and 

into  most  of  the  European  languajpes;  and  the  con-  which  the  data  of  Darwinism  tend  strongly  to  confirm 

troverqr  it  engendered  continued  with  unabated  vigor  and  (^Uiblish,  is  the  mutiibility  of  specific  fonus  and 

daring  the  me  of  the  naturalist,  who  never  descenued  their  inferential  derivation  from  one  or  more  primitive 

into  the  arena  of  the  conflict  except  with  a  new  collect-  forms.     It  is  t lie  doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of 

tion  of  facts  which  seemed  to  sustain  it.    In  addition  s()ecies,  in  distinction  from  their  separate  creative  ori- 

to  the  volumes  mentioned  he  published  the  Orchids  gin.     The  still  broader  conc^jption  expressed  by  the 

Patilvsed  bu  InxecUi  (1862) ;  Climbing  Plants  (1S05) ;  term  ** evolution'*  embraces  the  derivative  origin  of 


Variationo/ Animals  and  Plants  niiderDomrsticf Ft io7i,    organic  fonns,  whether  by  natural  selection  or  any 
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minor  phases  of  the  great  scientific  issues  of  the  day.  The  Darwinian  conception,  in  the  language  of  its 
(Bee  Darwinism.)  The  literary  style  of  his  works  is  so  founder,  involves  the  operation  of  the  following  laws : 
■mple  and  pleasing  that  he  has  been  read  with  as  lively  *' Growth  with  Reproauction  ;  Inheritance,  which  id 
mterest  by  those  who  could  not  accej)t  his  conclusions  almost  implied  by  Reproduction ;  Variability,  from  the 
as  by  his  disciples ;  and  the  generosity  with  which  he  direct  and  indirect  action  of  the  external  conditions  of 
asBiBted  all  who  sought  his  aid.  his  eagerness  to  acknowl-  life,  and  from  use  and  disuse  *  a  Ratio  of  Increase  so 
edge  the  merit  of  the  work  of  others,  his  silence  under  high  as  to  lead  to  a  Struggle  for  Life,  and,  as  a  conse  • 
personal  attack,  the  universally  acknowledged  sincerity  ouencc,  to  Natural  Selection,  entailing  Divergence  of 
and  love  of  truth  in  his  character  and  in  his  writings.  Character  and  the  extinction  of  less  improved  forms." 
aecnred  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries  of  all  schools  {Origin  of  Svecics,  Am.  ed..  p.  424.) 
rf  Bcientific  opinion.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  con-  The  term  Jjorwinisni  has  been  loosely  employed  by 
tinned  his  painstaldhg  researches  and  elaborate  inves-  various  writers  under  the  significations  just  indicated  *. 
tixations  of  the  facts  of  nature.  He  died  at  Down,  1.  Evolution,  or  the  derivation  of  all  existing  forms 
Soity  April  19, 1882,  and  was  honored  with  interment  and  modes  out  of  older  forms  and  modes.  ^ 
h  Westminster  Abbey.  2.  Lumarckism,  or  the  derivative  origin  of  all  or- 

Darwin  was  ably  seconded  in  his  experiments  and  in-  ganic  forms  {Entwickeluvglehre,  Dtscendenztheori^, 
Yeatigations  by  his  sons;  one  of  whom,  Francis,  a      3.  Darwinism  proiHjr,  or  the  derivative  origin  of 
natoralist,  has  prepared  a  biography  of  his  fiither.   or^^nic  forms  bj/  means  of  natural  selection — a  re- 
Another,  George  H.,  is  professor  of  astronomy  in  stncted  application  of  the  principle  of  natural  selec- 
Oambridge  University.       ^      ^  (m.  p.  s.)      tion  whicn  other  thinkers  have  legitimately  extended 

DABwINISM.  a  doctrine  in  scientific  philosophy  into  many  other  realms  of  inquiry  {Ziichtungslehre, 
fixat  definitely  elaborated  by  Charles  R.  Darwin,  the    Sdexitionstheorie). 

eminent  naturalist,  whose  life  is  sketched  in  the  prewd-  I.  Darwinism  i)roper.  This  is  the  aspect  to  which 
ing  article.  It  is  the  doctrine  of ''  natural  selection  'in  we  shall  chiefly  confine  the  present  discussion.^ 
the  "struggle  for  existence"  through  which  resuhs  A.  HistoricAil  N'otice. — ^The  *' struggle  for  existence'* 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest,  or  those  foniis  which  are  has  been  going  on  before  the  e\*es  of  all  observers  from 
bert  adapted  to  the  situation,  a  result  which  perpetu-  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The  contemplation  of  the 
■tea  the  best  modifications  of  an  organic  form,  and  struggle  would  not,  in  itself,  suggest  it  as  a  condition 
b^a  progreesivelj[  to  improvements  which  in  tiine  of  the  origination  of  new  si)ecinc  f<)rms.  The  atten- 
amount  to  the  origmation  of  a  form  so  changed  thut  it  tive  study  of  it  through  a  succession  of  generations 
may  be  denominated  a  new  specific  type.  It  assumes,  might,  however,  reveal  pro^ssive  changes  which 
Uierefbre,  and  nndertakcB  to  ^etaUiah,  the  older  doc    should  demonstrate   the  vanability  of  species   and 
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prompt  to  the  inference  of  a  derlvadvie  ongin  fi)r  all  Nature,    (See  a  oopious  and  appredative  memoir  \j 

BpecieB.     Apart  irom  the  philosophic  contemplation  Dr.  Kraose  in  Kosmos,  Febmaiy,  1879,  pp.  397-424.) 

of  the  struggle  for  existence,  common  observation  had  The  conception  of  natoral  selection  was  qpiie  dearly 

shown  the  variability  of  specific  forms  within  certain  enunciated  bv  Br.  W.  C.  Wdls  in  1813,  m  a  paper 

limits,  and  had  led  many,  in  the  progress  of  the  his-  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (^Vyiiu.  I&y. 

tory  of  thought,  to  maintain  that  such  variability  is  ^8bc,  London,  published  in  1818).    In  some  refleotiona 

unlimited,  and  that  consequently  existing  forms  are  on  a  curious  physiological  case,  he  remariu  that  all  ani- 

merely  derived.    The  recognition  of  the  indefinite  va-  mals  tend  to  vary  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  breed- 

riability  of  species  opened  the  way  to  the  detection  of  ers,  b^  availing  themselves  of  this  proper^,  and  by 

the  tendency  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  dis-  selecting,  succeed  in  improving  the  domeatio  imifniik 

covery  in  it  of  a  means  tor  promoting  variations  and  ^^  But  what  in  such  cases  happens  tlutMixh  art  aeems  to 

eventuating  in  new  specific  forms.     Thus  the  concep-  me  to  work  with  equal  efficiency,  thougn  moretiowly, 

tion  of  gradual  improvement  through  the  continual  in  the  natural  way,  in  the  production  of  human  races, 

survival  of  the  fittest  sprang  up.    Tlfis  conoei>tion  is  which  thus  gradiudly  become  accommodated  to  the  re- 

the  signal  triumph  of  Darwia,  and  is  the  essential  gist  gions  which  they  inlkbit "  ^  In  illnstration  he  proceeds 

of  Darwinism.     The  survival  of  the  fittest  had  been  to  explain  how  certain  African  races  may  have  become 

often  remarked  by  his  predecessors.    Aristotle  (Phus.y  dominant  in  consequence  of  some  greater  immunity 

iLy^\  De  Part  ulnnn.,  L,  8)  and  Plutaidb.  \De  Piac  from  certain  diseases. 

Phih9,y  lib.  y.,  cap.  19.  26)  have  recorded  of  Empe-  The  principle  of  selection  was  also  fraxmentanly 
dodes  (500  B.C.)  that  ne  regarded  organic  forms  as  stated  in  1831  by  Patrick  Matthew  in  a  won  on  ship- 
having  come  into  existence  oy  a  method  of  surviinal  timber  and  tree-culture.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  also  says, 
and  natural  selection.  Plants  first  sprang  from  the  ''Unhealthy  plants  are  the  first  which  are  cut  off  by 
earth ;  from  them  came  the  separate  animsd  organs,  causes  prejudicial  to  the  species,  being  usually  stifled 
which  joined  themselves  together  by  the  attraction  or  by  more  vigorous  individuals.  ...  In  the  universal 
love.  At  first  many  grotesque  and  monstrous  combi-  struggle  for  existence  the  right  of  the  strongest  event- 
nations  resulted,  together  with  those  which  were  har-  ually  prevails. "  (Prindplea  of  Geology^  8th  cd.  1850. 
monious  and  usefrd.    The  former  perished,  while  the  p.  582). 

latter  persisted  and  reproduced  themselves.     Epicurus  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  as  eaify  as  1855  {Amu  and  Map. 

(341  B.C.)  adopted  the  Emj)edoclean  doctrine  as  some-  Nat,  Hist.,  1855),  formally  announced  his  bdief  in  the 

thing  quite  in  harmony  with  the  dogma  of  fortuitous  theoiy  of  descent  of  species,  and  intimated  that  the 

atomic  arrangements.     Lucretius  {De  Rerum  Natura.  manifest  adaptation  or  certain  varieties  to  their  sur- 

L  1020  sea.)  says  that  many  races  of  men  have  lived  roundings  secured  them  the  best  chances  of  i)erpetna- 

and  perished,  and  those  which  survive  have  been  pre-  tion.     Later  records  show  that  Mr.  Wallace  did  not 

tected  by  superior  courage  or  strength,  or  other  advan-  stop  at  this  stage  of  development,  as  we  shidl  see. 

tages ;  and  he  intimates,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Beyond  all  question  Mr.  Duwin  was  the  firat  to 

Phito,  that  existing  races  have  risen  from  a  state  of  work  out  with  any  adequate  detail  the^  significance  of 

savagery.                                                           ^  the  principle  of  natural  selection.     While  still  attached 

Spinoza  conceived  the  law  of  "self-preservation  to  be  to  the  Beagle,  on  her  voyage  ait>und  the  worid,  he 

the  determining  force  in  things."    Sir  Matthew  Hale,  became  convinced  of  the  denvatiye  origin  of  species, 

whose  intelligence  combined  extensive  observation  in  and  began  metho(Ucally  to  inquire   by  what  means 

natural  history  with  a  philosophic  apprehension  of  the  specific  transitions  were  effected, 
deeper  meaning  of  phenomena,  wrote,  more  than  two 

centuries  ago,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  means  by  ,^H®,^?«  ^7^^  "?  ^]^  information  in  a  lett^  to  IVo^E, 

which  nature  restrains  over-multiplication  of  indivici-  H^kel  written  Oct  8, 18W  (Haeckd's^a^ur^ 

««!«    ((Q^».»^»»k.,,^^  \.\r.Ao  Aoii^o  :»o/^^4^<^  "  i.^»»,^  ungsgesehtchtff  119),  rewritten  from  the  German  vemon  m 

uals.      So  among  brutes,  birds,  fishes,  insects,    he  says,  p;2f.  Oscar  Schmidt's  The  DoctHne  of  Descent  and  Darwin. 

there  is  a  oontmual  invading  and  prevalence  ot  the  i^^,  p.  32,  New  York,  1876.    See  also  7%«  Origin  of  SpeeUs^ 

more  powertul,  active,  and  lively  over  the  more  weak,  Introduction. 

Shlegmatic,  and  unactive  natures ;  the  bear,  lion,  wolf, 

0^,  fox,  etc.,  pursue  the  sheep,  oxen,  hare,  coney,  etc.,  The  question  occupied  his  attention  6om  the  time 

and  prey  upon  them  :  the  like  is  evident  among  birds  of  his  return  in  1837  till  1842,  when  he  first  drew  up 

and  fishes,  and  generally  insects,  being  the  weaker  and  some  short  notes.     These  were  enlarged  in  1844  to  a 

more  inconsiderable  parts  of  nature.      {The  Primitive  '*  sketch  of  the  conclusions  which  then  seemed  prob- 

Onaination  of  Mankind,  1677,  p.  211.)  able."   Thissketch  was  readbyDr.  Joseph D.  Hooker, 

liSrasmus  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia  (1794) — especially  and  the  purport  of  it  was  communicated  to  Sir  Chariee 

xxxix. — appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Ernst  Lyell.     The  first  part  treated  of  the  variability  of  or- 

Krause  to  nave  argued  with  clearness  and  force,  and  ganisms  in  the  domestic  and  wild  states.     In  the  aeoond 

considerable  fullness,  the  doctrine  of  the  (krivative  chapter  the  writer  considered  spedfioaUyliieTariaHlity 

origin  of  species  many  years  before  Lsunardc  treated  of  organic  beings  in  a  free  sUtQ,  the  infloenoe  of  nat- 

the  subiect.  and  even  to  have  enunciated  definitely  the  ural  selection,  and  the  relation  of  domestic  races  to 

principle  of  natural  selection.     Speaking  of  the  use  of  true  species.    But  nothing  was  yet  made  public,  and 

the  spur  among  cocks,  and  the  jealous  battles  of  these  Mr.  Darwin  continued  for  fourteen  years  more  to  in- 

males  with  each  other,  he  savs :  ''The  final  cause  of  stitute  experiments  and  record  hisobservalioiiB.    Thai 

this  struggle  among  the  males  seems  to  be  that  the  his  aim  was  fixed  and  his  convictions  unchaiuged  ap- 

sirongest  and  most  vigorous  animal  may  propagate  the  pears  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Fh>£  Asa  Gray  m 

species,  which,  by  such  means,  shall  be  improved."  September,  1857,  in  which,  in  az  points  the  fhnda- 

This  improvement  may  continue  its  progress  through  mental  principles  of  what  is  here  styled  Darwinism 

many  generations.    Similar  views,  and  others  destined  were  laid  down. 

to  be  argued  with  fullness  and  force  by  his  grandson.  In  February,  1858,  Mr.  Wallaoe  addressed  to  his 

are  contained  in  his  Phytologia  and  The  Temple  qf  finend  Darwin^  fix>m  Temate  in  the  Molnooas,  a  lettcf 
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which  loosed  the  spring  that  forced  Darwin*s  oonclu-  1862.— On  the  FertUvuUton  of  Orchids  by  InseeU,  365  pp., 

lioos  befiire  the  puMio,  and  fixed  the  natal  day  of  Dar-  ^th  numerous  wood-outs.    "  On  the  Two  Forms  or  Dimor^ 

Whuflm.     This   letter  treated  of   "the  tendency  of  phous  conditions  in  the  species  of  iVmuAi  an    on  thei: 

▼arietiaitodeviateindefimtelyftom  the  original  type."  T7'r^\^^^^^   '^''^^^^                   Linn^Soc.,  yol 

T*  m^  4&i«*l.   4.^  TV.»;n)a  «Jh^.«:ok»«^»f    A«  \A^J!l\^\  ^*'  (-0^.),  pp.  77-96.    "On  the  three  remarkable  sexuat 

It  set  forth,  to  DMinn  s  astonishment    the  identical  forms  of  datasttam  tHdenUUum,  an  orchid  in  the  possession 

idesa  which  he  had  himself  penned  sixteen  years  be-  of  the  Linnaan  Society."— 76.,  pp.  151-157. 

fine  oonoeming  the  stru^le  for  existence  and  natural  1863.— "On  the  thickness  of  the  Pampas-Formation  of 


pkoed  the  highest  estimate  on  the  value  of  Wallace  s  of  several  species  of  the  jenus  Limim,  and  on  their  recip- 

snnestions,  hastened  to  request  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  rocal  sexual  relations."— J&ur.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  vii.  69-83. 

pomish  the  communication  as  soon  as  possible.     Both  1864.— '*  On  the  sexual  relations  of  the  three  forms  of 

1^  and  Hooker  consented  to  this  on  the  condition  f^^[^  Salicaria"   (I864j.-i6.,  viii.  1865  (Boi,),  pp. 

that  Darwin  would  no  longer  withhold  frompublica-  ***v^-     .«rk     *u     \f            *        j  tt  u..      *  ^,.   ,, 

tion  his  own  memoir,  which  so  many  years  befSro  had  v\^^  nm5)^Ih^^ix'm^  A  ^p  1  118     A?w  "2 

become  known  to  both  of  them.     To  this  Mr.  Darwin  a  separate  work,  of 'which  a  second  ^tion  appeared  in 

was  dimnchned  through  regard  for  his  tricnd  Wallace.  1875. 

Finally,  however,  he- consented  to  place  it  in  their  1866.— "Note  on  the  Common  Broom  "(Q^Mt««tt>par*i«), 

hands  with  the  request  to  use  it  freely  as  they  might  (1866).— 76.,  ix.  1867  {Bot.),  p.  358.    "  On  the  specific  dif^ 

think  hvL     Accordingly  the  Jourtud  of  the  Proceed-  Jt'^?®?  between  Primula  vena,  vulgaris,  and  elatior,  and  on 

mffso/the  Linrumn  Sodetv  oflAmdon  for  August,  i^'^^kJl";^^^^^^^^ 

1^8,  Contained  communications  setting  forth  the  lore!  TJc^t '?  a8tlw^                                  X  f"""  ^"^ 

going  circumstances,  and  embracing  the  following  doc-  1868.— rAf   Variation   of   Animals    and   Plants  under 


3.  The  communication  from  ^Ir.  Wallace,  as  already  f  ^'^^  i^«  f.^.^^^^^V^."^!  ^un^iT  ^^V'^f^h^Ji^  ^1"^  a&itions  not 

mentioned  rnn   ^'{-(^o\      This  i^  thp  tnio  dnt/^  of  thft  ^^  the  Lnglish  edition  appeared  m  1868.    Another  Amen- 

mCTCioneaipp.  OvJ-t)-;.     inis  is  tne  true  date  ol  tne  ^an  edition  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  "On  the  <?haracter  and 

birth  ot   iJarwinism,  as  we   here  employ  the  term,  the  hybrid-like  nature  of  the  offspring  from  the  illegitimate 

The  following  year,  1850,  is,  however,  more  commonly  union  of  Dimorphous  and  Trimorphous  plants"  (1868).— 

regarded  as  the  natal  year  of  Darwinism,  because  in  Jour,  Proc.  Linn,  Soc,  x.  1861)  {But.),  pp.  393-437. 


•Ttn-T^'roM^ ^n^I^^^;;      rri^^  {ColapUs  camprstrisV^-Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  (p.  705,  706). 

»  inseparably  connected  with  it     The  work  bears  the  \m.-The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 

bUe  :     Untne  Ortgin  of  bpeaes  bu  means  of  Natural  aSVj^,  2  vols.  (2d.  ed.  1875,  Amer.  ed.,  in  one  volume,  1877. 

Sdedtion;  or^  the  Freservation  of  Favored  Races  in  688  pp.). 

Ae  Struggle  for  lAft,^^  lS72.—17te  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  AnU 

mills  (304  pp.,  ninth  thousand,  1875;  Amer.  ed.  1873). 

The  work  bears  the  date  "Down,  Hroraley,  Kent,  Oct.  1,  1873.— 'M^n  the  origin  of  certain  instincts."— iVa/urf,  vii. 

1859.*'    The  first  edition  saw  the  light  Nov.  24,  1859.    The  PP-,'*17,  418.    Also  other  brief  communications.    "On  the 

second  appeared,  unchanged, ,  '  ..-.-. 

the  thira^  enlarged,  improved, 
deletion,  m  March,  1861  (pp. 
1866;  a  fifth,  improved  edition, 
696) ;  a  sixth — the  seventeenth 


Observations  on  their  Habits;  Transactions  of  the  JAnnctan 
Mr.  lywin  le^ed  it  as  merel:^  a  ^preliminary  -^^'^'J^  f<»r  I^ec.  6 ;  Posthumous  paper  on /»M/i7ic«. 

almost  exclusively  am^lifica- 

^ ^,_  ^^^   , ^^  44      .  .  .      '  with  which  the  doctrmeof 

space  did  "not  exkr  promlsinVTmo^^^  |.^®,  **Oriffin  of  Species"  had  been  aht»dy  wonder- 

complete  work  in  which  the  details  should  be  spread  *""^  ennched.     The  application  of  these  doctrines  to 
before  the  public.  "*;^"  ^^  ^  ^^^^P  beyond   any  position  conspicuously 

The  sequel,  however,  showed  that  a  succession  of  *^*^?"  ^^  ^^^  first  work,  and  the  hypothesis  of  rdnge- 
partial  publications  would  more  satisfactorily  meet  the  '*''*'*  ^?^  ^^^  ^^^  ^\  '**«'  reflection.  AV  e  thus  dis- 
paWicwant;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  Kfe  he  cov^r  how  sound  and  endunng  became  the  results, 
sent  forth,  at  convenient  intervals,  instalments  of  facta  fiftif^i^*"  ^^^^  matunty  had  demanded  no  less  than  a 
and  conclusions  bearing:  upon  particular  brandies  of      >?  ^\^  century. 

file  iiiquiiy  broached  in  his  first  volume.  V ^  *?®  extiaorduMur  character  of  these  works  for 

unity  of  i     1.  o  3,  manliness  of  statement,  un- 

Th«  following  are  the  most  important  produotions  of  '       ^       '^  "w^  1  foroe^  we  should  feci 

Ml  pen  in  subaeQuent  years :  ui  to  n  WCTO  it  not  a  duty  to 
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oontine  oorselves  ta  a  concise  statement  of  facts.  The  (a)  Confiicts  between  Indimduah, — This  is  one  of  the 
esteem  which  his  life  and  life-work  inspired  is,  how-  most  familiar  forms  of  discord  with  die  enyironment 
ever,  a  phenomenal  fact  which  ought  to  be  recorded ;  The  fellow-existences  of  an  or^^anic  being  oonstitote  an 
and  we  choose,  in  doing  this,  to  cite  a  passage  from  an  environment ;  competition  arises  for  the  posaession  of 
English  biographer :  the  same  favorable  conditions ;  and  a  role  of  warfare 

The  greatness  of  Mr.  Darwin  as  the  reformer  of  and  extermination  is  established,  very  much  as  Hobbes 
biology  is  not  to  be  estimated  b^  the  fact  that  he  con-  conceived  it.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war&re  the 
oeived  the  idea  of  natural  selection ;  his  claim  to  ever-  functional  equilibrium  of  the  organs  is  deployed, 
lasting  memory  rests  upon  the  man}^  years  of  devoted  Those  powers  best  suited  for  waging  the  conflict  sac- 
labor  whereby  he  tested  this  idea  in  dl  conceivable  cessfully  are  kept  in  most  constant  action,  dormant  and 
ways :  amassing  facts  from  every  department  of  science,  potential  powers  are  called  into  use,  a^d  some  of  those 
balancing  evidence  with  the  soundest  judgment,  shirk-  powers  in  full  play,  in  a  condition  of  imdistorfoed  ex- 
inj^  no.  difficulty,  and  at  last  astonishing  the  world  as  H&tence,  find  restricted  opportunity  for  exercise.  Under 
with  a  revelation  by  publishing  the  completed  proof  these  constraints  and  restraints  certain  parts  of  the 
of  evolution.  Indcea,  so  colossal  is  JVlr.  Darwin's  organism  experience  abnormal  exigjencies  which  deter- 
greatness  in  this  respect  that  we  doubt  whether  there  mine  increased  or  diminished  nutntion  and  increased 
ever  was  a  man  so  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  work  or  diminished  vigor  and  development,  and  a  changed 
which  he  has  so  successfully  accomplished.  For  this  relation  of  volumes  and  stren^n  in  the  several  parts, 
work  required  not  merely  vast  and  varied  knowledge  Thus  variations  may  be  initiated  and  developed  in 
of  many  provinces  of  science,  and  the  very  exceptional  individuals.  How  these  become  perpetuated  and  aug- 
powers  or  judgment  which  Mr.  Darwin  possessed,  but  mented  through  successive  generations  will  be  afler- 
also  the  patience  to  labor  for  manv  years  at  a  great  ward  shown. 

generalization,  the  honest  candor  which  renderea  the  One  aspect  of  this  conflict  between  individuals  is 
author  his  own  best  critic,  and  last,  though  perhaps  seen  in  the  state  of  universal  war&re  in  the  animal 
not  least,  the  magnanimous  simplicity  of  character,  kingdom,  and  another  in  the  struggles  among  individ- 
which,  in  rising  above  all  petty  and  personal  feelings,  uals  of  the  same  species.  Where  a  species  is^  f^regari- 
delivered  a  thought-reversing  doctrine  to  mankind,  ous  the  contest  for  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible,  of  the  deeply  existence  may  be  largely  limited  to  the  individuids  of 
rooted  sentiments  of  the  age."  {Nature^  xxvi.  5,  the  species.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  a  single 
1882.)  species  monopolizes  a  certain  district     The  range  of 

B.  Natural  Selection  in  the  Organic  World. —  tne  conflict  is  a  narrow  one  also  in  the  case  of  com- 
With  this  sketch  of  older  opinions  on  the  distinguish-  peting  progeny  of  the  same  parents,  or  the  young  in 
ing  conception  of  Darwinism,  we  shall  endeavor  now  general  of  the  same  species.  The  exigencies  arising 
to  present  a  logical  exposition  of  Darwinism  in  its  sub-  must  impress  themselves  more  indelibly  on  the  plastic 
ject-matter,  together  with  the  antecedent  principles  organism  of  the  young,  and  must  more  frequently 
which  it  both  implies  and  tends  greatly  to  establish,  determine  changes  in  the  relations  of  parts  in  the 
In  doing  this  it  seems  best  not  to  confine  ourselves  organism. 

strictly  to  conceptions  formally  enunciated  by  Darwin,  (b)  Confiicts  with  Physical  Coniditums  {Anmials  and 
but  to  notice,  in  due  connection  J  the  criticisms,  excep-  Plants  under  Domestication^  ii.,  oh.  xxiiL). — All 
tions,  qualifications,  and  additions  oflered  hy  other  changes  in  the  physical  environment  involve  cnanged 
students  and  thinkers.  We  shall  thus  get.  it  is  to  be  efforts  in  the  organism  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
hoped,  a  compact  and  methodical  apprehension  of  the  individual.  Supposing  the  organism  previously 
Darwinism  as  it  exists  in  its  latest  phase.  Let  us  en-  adjusted  to  the  physical  environment,  all  cnanges  in 
deavor  thus  to  bring  the  different  moments  of  Darwin-  the  latter  must  create  new  exigencies  for  the  former, 
ism  into  some  systematic  presentation.   ^  Thus  the  previous  balance  of  the  organic  activities  will 

Darwinism  embodies  tnree  distinct  implications —  be  destroved ;  certain  efforts  must  become  more  in- 
variability, heredity,  and  selection.  We  shall  consider  tense,  and  others  perhaps  less  so ;  and  thus,  as  before, 
each  in  order.  ^  a  changed  ratio  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  parts  in  the 

1.  Variability. — ^fhe  susceptibility  of  variation  must  same  organ,  will  be  established.  In  short,  the  struc- 
be  a  condition  provided  in  the  nature  of  the  organism,  ture  wiUbe  changed — not  by  anv  absolute  additions  or 
The  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  subtractions,  but  by  the  changed  ratio  of  development 
perturbation  in  the  action  of  the  law  of  heredity,    of  parts. 

iroredity  is  centripetal :  variability  is  centrifugal.  Now  the  physical  environment  is  subject  to  a  variety 
What  are  the  causes  which  deprive  heredity  of  su-  of- changes,  some  sudden  and  irregular,  others  dow. 
preme  control  ?  And  may  the  effects  of  these  causes  progressive,  and  secular.  Changes  in  the  oosDucal 
De  accumulated  indefinitely  ?  conaitions  of  the  earth  have  beien  in  progress  ever 

(1)  Inception  of  Variations, — Extended  observations  since  organic  life  has  had  existence  upon  its  surfkoe. 
show  (Darwin  :  Animals  and  Plants  wider  Domestica-  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  air  has  changed ;  certain 
tion,  ii.  ch.  xxii. ,  xxiii. )  that  variations  take  place  under  land  situations  have  been  elevated  and  others  depressed: 
various  conditions,  but  a  large  class  of  them  may  be  the  depth  of  seas  has  varied ;  the  ratio  of  land  ana 

feneralized  under  the  expression  :  ^*  Discord  with  the  water  nas  changed.  When  such  changes  have  been 
Environment "  The  great  influence  of  this  sort  of  cataclysmic  or  destructive,  and  as  £ur  as,  at  any  epoch, 
discord  was  shrewdly  apprehended  by  de  MaiUet  and  they  have  been  so,  no  chanf^  have  been  impreswd 
presented  with  amplitude  of  argument  by  Lamarck ;  upon  the  organisms  of  individuals  \  though  even  then 
but  Darwin  has  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  copious-  the  restoration  of  habitable  conditions  would  invite 
ness  of  facts  and  clear  discernment  of  their  import,  immigration,  and  the  commencement  of  a  stmgffle  to 
Discord  with  the  environment  includes  the  principle  establish  harmonious  relations  with  new  8anoiimung& 
of  rivalry  among  individuals,  the  principle  of  progress  But  as  tliere  are  reasons  for  believing  the  greatest 
through  antagonism,  and  the  great  prmciple  of  the  changes  to  be  but  ag^re^ates  aooamuJated  Siroagh 
struggle  for  existence.  {Der  Kampf  tuns  Dasem,)         A,ges,  each  individual  m  its  lifetime  must  have  re* 
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waved  some  impression  far  short  of  a  destractiTe  one.  ized  in  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  country  by  natural* 

vbioh  determined  such  changed  ratio  of  physiological  ists  of  the  standing  of  Rafinesique,  Lesueur,  Bonaparte, 

tetiyitieB  as  to  develop  some  structural  deviation  from  Audubon,  De  Kay,  and  even  later  investi^tors  down 

the  type  of  its  parents.     The  amount  of  deviation  to  the  earlier  labors  of  S.  F.  Baird  and  L.  Agassiz, 

whkm^  in  the  course  of  a  million ,  years,  might  be  are  merely  geographical  varieties.     Prof.  Bairu  him- 

gated  by  a  set  of  progressive  terrestrial  changes,  self,  now  the  honored  secretaiy  of  the  Smithsonian 

B  of  the  same  tenor,  may  be  ea.sily  conceived  as  Institution  and  United  States  commissioner  of  the 

all  wtiich  fills  the  interval  between  lowest  and  highest  fisheries,  was  one  ol]  the  first  to  point  out  the  influence 

orguiio  beings.     Such  a  cause  of  variation  is  more  of  geographical  position  (^??wt.  Jour.  tSci.^  XL,  xlL); 

readily  admissible  than  more  energetic  and  more  mp-  and  he  formulated  certain  laws  under  which  the  varia- 

' "    acting  causes,  since  we  observe  that  the  organism  tion  from  point  to  point  exists.     Researches  in  this 

is  more  willingly  to  a  gentle  action  than  to  a  vio-  direction  by  J.  A.  Allen  {Proc.  Bos.  Soc  Nat.  Hist., 

Dtone.  vol.  XV.,  p.  1')!);  Radical  Review^  vol.  i.,No.  I,  M^, 

But  climatic  and  chorographic  vicissitudes  of  a  more  1877),  ana  by  Robert  Ridffway  {Amer.  Jour.  Sci. ,  III.  ,■ 

9i)asmodic  character^  even  though  perhaps  connected  iv.,  454,  Dec,  1872,  and  v.,  39,  Jan.,   1873),  have 

with  secular  terrestnal  changes,  have  more  conspicu-  resulted  in  the  disclosure  of  other  laws  regulating  the 

ously  impressed  organization.     It  is  quite  well  under-  longitudinal  and  latitudinal  distribution  of  birds  and 

Stood  that  during  the  last  geologic  period  important  niammals.     The  result  is  that  the  number  of  accepted 

changes  have  taken  place  in  the  temperatures  of  cor-  species  of  these   classes  has   been    much    reduced. | 

tain  regions,  in  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  in  Similar  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  study 

the  distribution  of  moisture  to  them.     By  the  en)sion  of  molluscs  bv  Binney,  Bland,  Steams,  Cooi)er,  Ix^wisJ 

of  barriers  waters  have  been  drained  ;  by  the  introduc-  Tryoii,  and  Weatherby,  and  in  that  of  insects  by  Ed- 

tion  of  sediments  seas  and  lakes  have  grown  shallower  wards,  l^ackard,  WaL^h,  Scudder.  and  others.  •    ! 

or  even  become  displaced.     B^^  such  changes  the  local       The  special  point  to  make  in  this  connection  is  that 

precipitation    has    been    diminished,   the    vegetable  the  dist  urbanw  of  the  sUiticiil  equilibrium  (if  it  ever! 

growths  unbalanced  in  their  ratio  to  each  other,  some  completely  exists)  between  organization  and  cnviron-| 

exterminated  and  some  new  ones  introduced,  and  thus  ment,  between  i'auna  and  flora,  and  between  different 

the  food-supplies  for  all  vegetable-feeding  animals  in  species  of  the  fauna  or  the  flora,  is  perpetually  creating 

the  same  ratio  changed.     Some  species  of  animals  new  emergencies,  which  call  certain  powers  into  intenser 

may  thereby  have  perished,  other  spc^'ic^s  have  been  action  and  thr<:>w  others  into  a  state  of  relative  disuse, 

introduced  by  inunigration,  and  the  ai>titudes  of  the  and  by  such  means  change  the  volumetric  and  sthenic 

old  endemic  species  slowly  changed,  as  the  circum-  ratios  among  the  parts  of  the  organism  of  the  indi* 

stances  demanded,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  effi-  vidual. 

eiem^  of  those  structures  best  suited  to  maintain  indi-  ^  Thb  conflict  with  physical  conditions  exerts  its  most 

vidual  existence.     Mr.  Darwin's  works  teem  with  per-  important  influence  upon  young  offspring,  upon  the 

tinent  illustrations  of  these  general  statements,  and  unborn  embrj'o,  and  upon  the  circumstances  under 

nmnerous  other  writers  have  added  to  our  store  of  which  the  powers  of  i)arentage  arise,  develop,  and 

&cts.     Changes  in  the  depth  of  water  have  had  much  come  into  activity.     Well-fed  and  healthy  individuals 

to  do  not  only  with  the  nydrostatic  pressure  experi-  will  develop  the  most  potent  parent  cells.     **I  am 

enoed  by  aquatic  animals^  out  in  the  supplies  of  light  strongly  inclined,"  says  Darwin,  *'  to  suspect  that  the 

admittea  to  them.    The  mflux  of  rivers  m  new  situa-  most  freqment  cause  of  variability  may  be  attributed 

tions,  or  the  formation  of  bars  or  ridge^  across  the  to  the  male  and  female  reproductive  elements  having 

mouths  of  bays,  have  dirainished  the  salinity  of  por-  been  affected  prior  to  the  act  of  conception."    But 

tions  of  the  sea  and  brought  changed  necessities  U)  its  whatever  the  vigor  of  the  parentage,  starvation,  dis- 

inhabitants.     Migrations  nave  given  rise  to  important  ea.se,  or  hardship  during  tJic  gestative  period  will 

changes  in  physical  environment     The  migrant  finds  leave  its  reconl  upon   the  embrj-o.     Whatever  the 

itsdfprol^bly  in  new  surroundings,  and  begins  imme-  vigor  of  the  young  offspring,  subsequent  hardships 

diately  to  feel  their  influence.     If  added  to  the  fiiuna  may  determine  a  puny  growth  and  maturity.     In  any 

of  Uie  region  arrived  at,  the  old  fauna  is  not  only  of  thestj  stages  a  clianged  bias  may  be  imparted  to  the 

aroused  to  new  conflicts,  but  portions  of  it  must  prob-  organism  and  some  new  variation  maybe  maugurated. 
ably  be  destroyed  or  expelled.     Tlien  the  relations  of       Such  facts  have  led,  during  the  history  of  discussion 

the  fituna  to  the  flora  are  changed,  and  the  flora  feels  on  the  mode  of  derivative  origins,  to  various  sugges- 

the  reaction.     A  changed  flora  invite's  new  birds  and  tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  embryonic  history  may 

new  insects,  and  these  orin^  new  factors  to  bear  upon  have  been  impressed,  not  alone  by  the   environment, 

the  immigrant  fauna.     Similarly  the  region  abandoned  but  by  any  other  influence,  known  or  unknown.     The 

experiences  a  changed  relation  of  fauna  and  flora,  and  author  of  the  remarkable  work  on  the  Vestiges  of  the 

the  change  reacts  on  the  flora  and  ultimately  on  the  Natural    Histnry  of  Creation  (third  edition,  1845; 

old  and  the  incoming  animals  of  the  region.     These  Sequel  to  the  same,  1840)  suggests,  with  great  reason, 

m  now  elementary  conceptions  in  the  theory  of  varia-  that  prolonged  cmhn/ouic  development  might  be  tht 

tions.  ^  ,  cause  of  the  attainment  of  an  advanced  status.     Since 

A  changed  relation  to  the  environment,  even  when  the  embrj^o,  as  had  been  shown  by  Von  Bacr,  R. 

no  changes  take  place  in  the  latter  and  no  proper  mi-  Owen,  L.  Agassiz,  and  others,  passed  through  stages 

gration  of  individuals  takes  plat^;,  would  be  experi-  which  figured  successive  gra<les  of  organic  structure, 

enoed  during  the  gradual  extension  of  a  species  over  an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  period  might 

wider  regions  or  the  prolonged  residence  of  the  same  bring  it  to  a  structural  stage  in  advance  of  that  reached 

species,  however  introduced,  in  districts  geographically  by  the  parents.     Quite  analogous  was  the  suggestion 

remote  or  chorographically  diverse  from  each  other,  of  AIpK        ■'""       A     .  Boston  Soc  Nat.  Hist.,  I., 

lliese  phenomena  have  been  carefully  studied  in  the  pi  iL,  ]  -  mu         ,  Hyatt :  The  Evolution  of  the 

United  States.    The  results  of  late  investigations  tend  C^aha  % ,  T22-7,  145-9,  and  Oenera  of 

(0  show  that  very  many  of  the  animal  species  character-  fb  W  ^S^  Nat.  Hist ,  zxiLJ 
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1884.    (hmptLTe  sAaoKyuJU* 8  Ihnbryology  of  the  Fossil  ercd  as  thoroughly  well  authenticated.*'    He  nerer- 

Cephalopods  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolomf^  theless  proceeds  to  state  the  case  of  the  hjrbiid  of  the 

Cambridge)  that  the  same  result  would  be  attainedH^  common  and  Chinese  geesej  and  eren^  ottes  the  fiMst 

an  acceleration  of  embryonic  development  without  a  that  '*  whole  flocks  of  the  fertile  hybrid  are  kept  in 

prolongation  of  the  perioa.    Prof  Kl).  Cope,  in  view  various  parts  of  India,  and  kept  for  profit,  where 

of  occasional  relapses  in  the  j^iade  of  structure^  com*  neither  pure  parent  si>ecies  exists."    This  ease  has 

pleted  the  series  of  suggestions  in  this  direction  in  since  ^  been  more  certainly  established  by  abundant 

recording  the  fact  that  retardation  of  development,  in  additional  evidence  {Nature^  xxi.,  207,  Jan.  1,  1880 ; 

,_.... 1^^_.,^  „__...       V    .     IT. A^-:i  ,oo^  ^  ..)     It  is  paralleled,  hoirever, 

the  common  and  Mdsoovy 

_     _  Mt  Auburn  Cemeteiy,  Cam- 

Acad.   Not    ScL,  Philadelphia,   Oct,  1868;  "The  bridge,  Mass.  (T.  M.  Brewer,  Broe,  Bos.  Soa  Nat 

Hypothesis  of  Evolution,"   Lipmncott's   Magazijie,  ^u^.^  Jan.  21,  1874).     Another  case  similariy  turned 

1870,  and  University  Series,  New  Haven,  1873 ;  **The  ^  economical  advanta^  is  the  fertile  hybridity  of  the 

Method  of  Creation,"  Atner.  Naturalist^  March  and  European  hare  and  rabbit     The  hybrid  posterity  are 

April,  1880.     See  also  Lia  Synopsis  of  Vynrinidce  of  jdescribed  by  official  authority  as  possessing  great  vi^r 

/fern.,  1866,  and  numerous  otner  papers.)  Cope  main-  P^  *  delicacy  of  flesh  which  renders  them  sunenor 

tained  also  that  most  structures  are  not  adaptations  to  for  food  purpose^  to  either  of  the  original  spedes 

the  environment     Somewhat  in  a  different  direction  (Gindre,  BidL  de  la  Soc,  Imp.  ZooL  dAodimatum^ 

is  the  theory  of  heterogeneous  aeneration  propounded  1 870,  659-67.     Haeckel  has  named  this  hybrid  Lepus 

by  Prof  A.  KoUiker :  (Ufher  die  Darwin' sche  Sdvop-  Darwinii).     It  is  also  maintained  that  fertile  hybrioity 

pmgstheorie,  ein  Vortra^,  Leipzig,  1864  *  Morphohgie  is  attainable  between  the  goat  and  steinbodL,  we  goat 

und  Entumkdungsgeschichted^  Fennatu\idL,istamme»y  and  sheep,  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Bos  (in- 

nebst  allgemeinen  Betrachtungen  zur  Descendenzlehre^  eluding  the  zebu),  the  fox  and  dog;  and  the  dog  and 

Frankfort,    1872).       **The    iundamental  conception  wolf     (See  Von  Tschudi :   ThierhSen  der  AlpenweU, 

of  this  hypothesis  *'  he  says,  "is  that  under  the  in-  556,  413;  C.  Vogt:  KoKUrqlaube  und  Wissenschaft^ 

fluence  oi  a  general  law  of  de'^elopment  the  germs  of  B6,  67,  60,  and  Lectures  on  Man,  416,  417 :  Haed^el: 

or^nisms  produce  others  dijf event  from  themsdves,  Niuiirliche  ScMpfungsgeschichte,  132;    C.   Darwin: 

This  might  nappen  :  (1)  By  the  fecunaated  ova  passing  Animals  and  Ftants  under  Domestication^  L,  35,  39, 

in  the  course  of  their  development,  under  particular  106,  etc)    As  to  the  latter  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 


drcumstances,  into  higher  forms ;  (2)  By  the  primitive  tained.  smce  the  Esquimaux  and  other  peoples  prao- 

sms  producing  other  organisms  with-  ^ae   the  crossing  of  their  dogs  with   feral  wolves. 

,  out  of  germs  or  eg^  (Parthenogene-  These  being  some  examples  amonff  domestic  and  bulky 

sis)."    The  first  mode  of  variation  is  supposed  to  be  animals,  there  is  much  room  for  the  opinion  that 


qmte  analogous  to  what  we  actually  witness  in  c^ses  fertile  hybridity  may  be  rather  a  common  occurrence 
commonly  Known  as  ^'alternation  of  generation."  among  the  thousands  of  inconspicuous  and  less  differ- 
There  is,  however,  this  fundamental  difference,  that  in  entiated  species  which  populate  the  world.  As  to 
alternate  generation  a  cycle  of  three  or  more  terms  plants,  the  fact  of  fertile  njfbridity  has  long  been  fuUy 
returns  to  the  starting-point,  while  Kblliker's  theory  recognized  by  nurserymen  and  botanisto,  as  may  be 


reproduce  itself  onlyc     ,,  . 

KoUiker's  speculations,  however,  were  those  of  Prof  revision  de  la  Famille  des  Cupmiftres,'*  Bibliotheque 
Theophilus  Parsons  (O/i  the  Origin  of  Species,  Amer.  Universelle,  Nov^  1862 ;  and  riaudin  :  *' Hybridity  in 
Jour.  Sd.,  II.,  XXX., p.  1,  July,  I860),  who  conceived  the  Vegetable  Kiiijgdom,"  and  **0n  the  Nature  of 
that  divergence  of  organic  forms  miffht  result  simply  Hybridity  and  Variability  in  Rants,"  Oomptes  Ren- 
from  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  oirths,"  tbrouffh  dus,  Sept^  27  and  Oct  4,  1875.)  ^ 
homogeneous  generation.  *^  It  is  always  possible,"  he  Something  depends  in  this  discussion  on  the  con- 
says,  that  offspring  may  be  bom  diffenng  as  much  ception  entertained  of  the  specdes.  ^  Former^,  when 
from  their  parents  and  kindred  in  the  way  of  gain,  of  fertile  hybridity  was  shown  possible  in  any  given  case, 
advantage  and  improvement,  as  we  know  that  offspring  it  used  to  be  claimed  that  the  two  queries  were  really 
have  differed  in  tne  way  of  loss,  of  hindrance,  and  of  one.  And  again,  infertile  hybridity,  and  especially 
degradation."  A  view  almost  identical  in  this  respect  infertile  crosses,  used  to  be  assumed  as  evidence  of 
was  independently  propounded  by  Prof  Richard  Owen  distinctness  of  species.  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  how- 
in  1868  {Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  ch.  x\.) ;  though  ever,  that  infertility  of  crosses  or  hybrids  beara  only  a 
Ph)f  Owen,  in  common  with  Lamarck,  Huxley,  and  remote  and  indirect  relation  to  the  affinity  of  the 
others,  holds  also  to  the  existence  of  an  inherent  t>en-  forms  crossed  Moreover,  when  we  ask  onrsdveB  in 
dency  to  change,  irrespective  of  circumstances.  the  light  of  derivative  doctrine,  what  can  be  under- 
(c)  i95^6m?%— It  is  now  generally  admitted  tha^t  this  stood  py  a  species?  we  perceive  that  diaooasionB  of 
is  an  actual  condition  of  some  specific  variations,  as  was  J^^^.^^^y  ^"  hskYe  no  bearinf^  on  anestions  of  speciea 
maintained  by  Lamarck.  Mr.  Darwin  discuss^  the  This  is  the  more  apparent  since  the  disooveiy  of  the 
subject  at  some  length  (  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  viii.),  but  ^^^egular  habit  of  mutual  interfertiliiation  among  the 
so  great  are  the  obstacles  to  the  attamment  of  certainty  diSerent  species  of  many  <Hfferent  genera  of  plants, 
that,  though  he  cited  some  cases  of  fertile  hybridity  and  even  among  different  mdividnahi<^maayhemaph- 
whieh  we  hold  to  be  good,  he  showed  the  extraordinary  rodite  animals, 
fliflinterestedness  to  conclude  that  hybridity  ought  per-       (d)^  Reaction  of  Mode  vpcn  Female  BamnL — ^Mr. 

haps'     '  '"    ^  **         -'     '•  '     /•-•-•  ^•.  T^        :_    !-__    _.ii__x_j  *    ._      * 

amouj 
o: 
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tAmmab  and  Plants  under  DometticcUion,  i.,  ch.  xi. ;  and  the  length  of  the  eyelids  inoreafled.  Similariy 
&,  4S7).  lliifl  aodon  ia  seen  not  alone  when  the  pol-  the  wings  and  ttdl  of  the  pigeon  tend  to  ondergD  a 
iMoraaes  fiom  a  plant  of  the  same  species,  but  also  correlated  variation.  So,  lUso,  ''when  Uie  feet  are 
m  ORMMing  with  different  species.  This  principle  ex-  much  feathered,  l^e  roots  of  the  feathers  are  con- 
tandi  to  the  animal  kingdom.  A  female  that  has  pro-  nected  by  a  web  of  skin,  and,  apparently  in  oorreliUion 
dnood  o£bpring  by  a  given  male  transmits  some  pecu-  with  this,  the  two  outer  toes  become  connected  for  a 
IttiitiM  01  this  male  to  all  her  other  offspring  by  other  considerable  space  by  skin.  **  The  number  of  oases 
mti&L  This  carious  hci  is  authenticated  bv  oonsid-  and  forms  of  correlated  variations  cited  by  Darwin  in 
enUe  obseiYation.  Quite  analogous  with  this  mode  his  works  shows  that  correladon  is  a  widely  influential 
of  reaotaon  is  that  of  a  bud  or  (pmh  of  one  species  of  law  in  the  inception  of  variations  from  whatever  cause, 
plant  introduoed  into  the  organism  of  laiother  species.  In  the  contrary  direction,  the  abortion  of  the  visud 
Many  oases  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  organs  in  cave  animals  is  accompanied  by  increased 
Darwin.  (See  Burdach  :  Traite  de  Physiolot/ic,  ii. ,  development  of  the  organs  of  palpation. 
2i3;  BuOitin  dt  la  SocUU  d  Anthropologies  tome  i.,  (3)  Auqmmtation  and  Diminution  of  Variations. — 
p.  1^1.)  ^  In  considering  the  circumstances  of  tne  inception  of 
(e)  Morphological  and  Unexplained  Variations. — It  variations  we  were  led  to  conceive  the  variation  rather 
is  well  known  that  variations  among  plants  and  as  a  changed  relation  of  the  old  structures  than  the 
^ifcimaU  frequently^  arise  in  a  manner  wnich,  so  far  as  addition  of  any  new  structure,  though  we  admit 
wa  pereeive,  is  entirely  capricious.  Mr.  Darwin  says,  that  in  many  cases  the  old  structure  may  not  vet  have 
''Weare  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  causes  produc-  emerged  into  a  state  of  functional  or  even  distinctly 
tag  slight  and  unimportant  variations''  {Origin  of  structural  existence,  and  may  even  have  existed  only 
i$€e£»,  Am.  ed.,  176).  We  cannot  refer  them  to  as  an  undeveloped,  prepotent,  morpholo^cal  element 
the  ^fluence  of  the  environment  nor  any  other  known  But  that  it  existed  essentiall}^  and  matcnall^  is  mani- 
cause.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  the  Ancq^i  fcst  from  the  general  principle  of  continuity  at  the 
breed  of  sheep.  The  well-known  *' sports"  of  the  foundation  of  derivative  doctrine.  Its  development 
Uiraeiyman  must  generally  be  placed  here.  Very  into  a  changed  condition  is  therefore  only  an  effect  of 
many  structures  now  useful  to  their  possessors  must,  increased  use  either  of  the  or^n  or  of  the  nutritive 
in  ti^eir  incipiency,  for  many  generations,  have  b^n  iii.stnimentalities  which  sustam  its  life  and  activity, 
ionctionally  useless,  and  yet  tney  continued  to  do-  Mr.  Spencer  truly  says:  **  Adaptive  change  of  func- 
Tebp.  The  phenomena  known  as  dimorphism  and  tri-  tion  is  the  primary  and  ever-acting  cause  of  that 
morphism,  particularly  among  plantjs,  will  have  to  be  (change  of  structure  which  constitutes  variation." 
referred  to  this  category.  It  is  known  that  many  The  augmentation  of  the  variation  is  only  a  continu- 
spedesof  plants  are  of  two  varieties  in  the  wild  state,  ancc  of  the  work  begun  in  its  inception.  Use  pro- 
one  bearing  colored  flowers  and  the  other  white,  motes  augmentation.  The  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
Vuia  cucuuata.  with  ordinary'  violet  flowers,  not  un-  eiple  are  familiar.  On  the  contrary,  disuse  promotes 
frequently  exhibits  a  plant  with  flowers  variegated,  diminution,  as  the  blind  eyes  of  cave  animals  testify. 
(See  Mr.  Darwin's  numerous  papers  on  phenomena  The  functional  uselessness  of  the  wings  of  the  pen- 
of  this  class.)  The  nectarine  sjjran^  from  the  }Kiuoh.  guin,  the  ostrich,  the  loggerhead  duck,  and  theapteryx, 
after  the  latter  had  been  cultivated  for  thousands  oi  at  least  for  purposes  ot*  flight,  is  believed  to  have  re- 


moi 

as  Dr.  Au^.  Wcismann  iiisists,  i)urely  uiorpholo^cal,  transition  from  the  wingless  reptile.)    Of  550  species 

excepting  m  case  of  mimicry  and  protective  uniform  of  beetles  inhabiting  ^ladeira,  2(K)  *^are  so  far  defi- 

oolonng.      (Studies  in  tJie  Theory  of  Descent,   with  cient  in  wings  that  they  cannot  fly,"  and  this  is  be- 

Notes  and  Additions  by  the  Author.     Translated  and  cause  individuals  httle  addicted  to  flight  have  been 

e^ted  with  notes  by  Raphael  Meldola,  etc\     2  vols. ,  for  thousandij  of  generations  least  likely  to  be  blown 

8vo.,  pp.  729,  London,  18S2.     Views  on  dimorphism  out  to  sea  and  destroyed.     The  whole  class  of  so-called 

are  reproduced  in  Nature,  xxii.,  141).      The  inap-  "rudinientid  organs,"   excepting  those  of  a  sexual 

plicabiuty  of  the  principle  of  usefulness  to  certain  character,  has  resulted  from  the  cessation  of  demands 

rlnmrfi  of  variations  was    first   distinctly  urged  by  for  use,  followed  by  abbreviations,  atrophy,  or  abortion ; 

Nigeli      {EfUstehung  und  Begriff  der   Naturhistor-  while  those  of  a  sexual  character  depend  on  similar 

ismen  Art,  Sitzungsberichtc  der  Bairischen  Akad.  der  conditions  in  one  sex.     Most  of  the  examples  of  the 

Wissensch.   1865).     Some  naturalists,  like  Cope  and  cla.'^^s  just  cited  illustrate  not  the  amount  of  variation 

if ivart,  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  most  organic  modi-  possible  to  be  indu(M]d  in  single  individuals,  but  the 

fioations  are  not  adaptive ;  and  most  agree  that  there  total  amount  accumulated  under  continued  influences 

exists  a  large  residue  which  do  not  arise  on  the  princi-  during  many  generations,  and  belong  more  appropri* 

pie  of  hamony  with  the  environment  ately  under  the  head  of   ^  Selection. 

J 2)   Correlation    of   VarialumA. — Mr.   Darwin  has  2.  Heredity  and  tJie  Conservation  of  Vari^Uians. — 

led  attention  to  the  fact  that  when,  under  any  con-  (Darwin  :  Origin  of  Species,  Am.  ed.,  18,  103,  eta  : 

ditions,  one  part  or  organ  assumes  a  variant  character,  Anim.  and  Hants  under  Domestic,  ii.,  ch.  xiL-xiv.  \ 

some  other  part,  perhaps  a  structurally  homologous  Spencer:  Biology,  \.,  ch.  viii..  Am.  ed..  p.  238;  Ribot: 

or  fimotionally  correlated  part,  assumes  correspond-  Heredity ;  a  i^cnological  studj  of  its  phenom>ena,  laws. 

ingly  a  variation  {Animals  and  Plants  under  Domes-  causes,  ana  consequences.    Translation,    New  York. 

(loUiafi,  L  207,  n.  387:  Oriain  of  Species.  Am.  ed.,  1875:  Galton:  Hereditary  Genius,  an  inmiiryinto  iU 
laO).    Thus,  when  the  oird-lanciersuccec      nek)i       -fair-       fomsegu^icw,  8yo.,  390  pp.,  London.  1869.) 

iQg  the  beak  of  the  pigeon,  the  tongue  i       beo  ^                kable  organic  law  under  which  the  ,char- 

donnted,  though  sometimes  in  greiU^r  or  t           ml  '^.^^  parent  reappear  in  the  offspring  is 

So  ue  elongated  nostril  slit  becomes  more  eiu  *  *^-**>^rvation  of  any  variation  induced  in 
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the  incUvidual,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  numerous  in-  mission  of  "  these  highly  plastic  units."     "  In  th« 

dividusds.  Those  influences  exerted  on  the  procreatiye  fertilized  germ  we  have  two  groaps  of  physiolojrical 

Sowers  of  the  parent,  or  uijon  the  cmhryo  during  its  units  slightly  differing  in  their  structmes.  These 
evelopment,  and  which  resist  to  a  greater  or  less  ex-  slightly  different  units  severallv  multiply  at  the  ex- 
tent the  transmission  of  identity,  are  not  factors  in  pense  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the  unfolding 
the  law  of  inheritance,  but  perturbations  of  it  In-  germ — each  kind  moulding  this  nutriment  into  units 
hcritance  is  effectuated  by  means  of  reproduction,  of  its  own  type.  Throughout  the  process  of  evolu- 
We  generally  recognize  three  forms  of  reproduction,  tion,  the  two  kinds  of  units,  mainly  agreeing  in  their 
sexual,  gemmiparous  and  fissiparous.  Tlie  asexual  polarities  and  in  the  form  which  they  tend  to  build 
forms  are  commonly  regarded  as  fundamentally  dis-  themselves  into,  but  having  minor  differences,  work 
tinct  from  the  sexual,  but  ]Mr.  Darwin  thinks  the  dis-  in  unison  to  produce  an  organism  of  the  species  from 
tinctions  are  not  ftindamental  {Animah  and  Phutn  wliich  they  were  derived,  but  work  in  antagonism  to 
tinder  Domestication,  ii.,  ch.  xxvii.,  Pt.  i.)-  Sexual  re-  produce  copies  of  their  respective  parent  organisms, 
production  and  heredity  are  laws  common  to  all  biulic  And  hence  ultimately  results  an  organism  in  which 
existence  ;  and  neither  in  the  comparison  of  higher  traits  of  the  one  are  mixed  with  traits  of  the  other." 
and  lower  animals,  nor  in  that  of  animals  and  i)liiiils,  (2)  The  Hwpotheais  of  Pangenesis, — ^Mr.  Darwin 
do  we  discover  any  essential  difference  in  the  nature  {Aniniah  ana  Pla^its  under  Domestication,  1868,  vol 
of  the  generative  action.  Inheritance  extends  to  all  ii.^  ch.  xxvii.,  pt  ii..  Am.  ed.,  p.  448  §eq.  With 
the  departments  of  the  being's  nature — its  material  ampler  statement  ana  some  modifications  in  2d.  ed., 
organism,  its  moral  faculties^  its  emotional  suscepti-  i875,  vol.  ii.,  p.  369  ^e^.)  has  been  led  to  suggest  the 
binties,  its  instincts,  and  its  intelligence.  This  is  the  Mowing  hypothesis :  (1)  That  the  cells  of  the  or- 
view  which  must  be  held  on  the  ground  of  derivative  ganism  throw  off  minute  granules  or  atoms  which 
doctrine.  circulate  freely  through  the  system,  and  when  sup- 
The  phases  of  heredity  may  be  generalized  as  three :  pjied  with  proper  nutnment  multiply  by  self-division^ 

(1)  Direct  heredity,  or  the  transmission  of  parental  subseciucntly  becoming  developed  into  cells  like  those 
characteristics  to  immediate  offspring.  The  plienom-  from  which  they  are  derived.**  (2)  That  these  so- 
ena  present  many  interesting  aspects  and  suggestions  called  gemmules  collect  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
whicn  may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  Darwin,  Ribot,  jxxly  and  compound  the  sexual  elements,  and  their 
and  otheTS.                      ^                  ...  development  in    the  next  generation  fornu  a  new 

(2)  R^'versional  hereditjf  or  atamsm,  which  is  the  being.  But  they  are  also  capable  of  remaining  dor- 
devdopwent  of  the  physical  or  psychical  qualities  of  mant  until  transmitted  to  some  remoter  generation 
remoter  ancestors.  In  the  general  sense  it  is  simply  and  then  developed.  (3)  That  their  development  de- 
direct  licredity  repeated  one  or  more  times.  The  pcnds  **  on  their  union  with  other  partially  developed 
term  is,  however,  commonly  understood  to  signify  the  ^ells  or  gemmules  which  precede  them  in  the  regular 
develoi»ment  of  some  charsMcteristic  of  an  ancestor  course  of  growth.*'  (4)  That  *Hhe  gemmules  are  thrown 
more  strongly  than  it  existed  in  the  immediate  parent  ^fp  by  every  cell  or  unit  not  only  during  its  adult  state 
The  phenomena  are  frill  of  interest,  but  they  do  not  but  during  every  stage  of  development  of  eveiy 
need  Xn  be  cited  in  this  connection.  organism.       (5)   That  the  gemmules  "in  their  dor- 

(3)  Collateral  heredity,  or  development  of  charac-  mant  state  have  a  mutual  affinity  for  each  other,  lead- 
tensti^  of  a  relative  of  a  remote  generation  but  not  ing  to  their  aggregation  either  into  buds  or  into  the 
standing  in  the  direct  line  of  descent.     Thus  an  indi-  gcxual  elements. 

vidupi  may  possess  a  resemblance  to  an  uncle  or  aunt,  Darwin  and  Spencer  have  both  shown  in  detail  the 

greai-uncle  or  CTcat-aunt     While  many  authorities  application  of  their  hypotheses  to  the  phenomena  of 

have  pronounced  such  resemblances  fandM  or  aoci-  genesis,  variation  and  heredity, 
dental,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  cabes 

of  real  heredity,  and  constitute  merely  a  phase  of  Mr.  Darwin  has  suggested  a  oompariaon  of  hit  theory  with 

atftvism.     The  peculiarity  has  simply  descended  from  the  views  of  others,  as  Boffon,  Juis.  NaL  Cftn.,  ad.  1740, 

some  remoter  ancestor  in  which  the  two  genealogi<»l  tome  ii.,  pp.  64, 62,  329,  S33,  420, 426,  where  the  oonoeption 

lines  converge  of  "oqfanic  molecules"  is  distinctly  broached  in  oonneo. 

The  modfm  di^ion  of  the  phenomena  of  deri-  '^ZAn^f!;^^^^^ 

VaUon  has  presented  in  a  very  clear  hght  the  unppr-  4^  ^d.,  p.  334;  and  Richard  Owen,  Ainkmogi^esis.  1849. 

tance  01  the  problem  ot  the  mechanical  explanation  p.  5-8.    Darwin's  and  kindred  theories  are  opposed  W  the 

»  of  heredity.     Several  important  theories  have  been  resultsof  Qratton's  experiments  on  the  trmnaranon  of  plood 

advanced,  all  of  which  agree  in  supposing  some  ulti-  from  certain  varieties  of  rabbits  into  the  veins  of  flie  lilvai^ 

mate  organic   unit  to  pervade  the  organism,  to  be  gray  rabbit,  since  no  effects  were  produoed. 

capable  of  indefinite  multiplication,  and  to  be  trans-  ^^ee  criticisms  of  Mr.  Darwin's  h™th^ 

mS^ble  to  a  new  being  thi^U  the  male  and  female  f  S'c§£P.^"l?^^ 

.  elementa  in  the  act  of  generation       .._._.„     _,  ScierUifie  Opinion  for  Sept  29,  Oct  6,aiid  Oct  IS,  1869,  pp. 

(1)  The  ffj/pothesis  of    Physiological  Untts.   —Mr.  S66,  391, 407.    See  also  Darwin's  reply  to  lattw  in  Sdemiijic 

Spencer  {Principles  of  Biology,  i.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  x..  Am.  Opinion,  Oct  20, 1869.                                                        '. 

ea.,  p.   253  seq.,  277  seq.)  supposes  the  existence  of  I 

**  physiological  units"  having  a  complex  atomic  con-  (3)  The  Plastiduh  Bypothesis  qf  Ehjberg. — (B^ 

Btitution,  but  nevertheless  almost  inconceivably  small  generatim  or  the  preservation  of  orgamc  moUiMlm^K 

These  are  continually  thrown  off  from  all  parts  of  the  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc,  1874,  B.,  p.  87  ;  On  the  FfoMtidMli^ 

orpmism,  and  find  within  it  the  conditions  of  their  Hypothesis,  i5.,  1876,  p.  178.     See  also  LondonMaro^ 

existence.    They  are  capable  of  conjugation  and  re-  $copical  Journal,  1872,  p.  182.     Elsbeig's  hypothent 

production.    They  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  has  been  criticised  by  Mr.  R  Bay  Lankeeter  in  iVoterv,' 

Feneration ;  and  the  potencv  of  the  sexual  elements  j^iy  13^  ig76,  but  Elsberg's  oonoeption  has  not  been 

ependson  theur  serving  as   'vehicles"  for  the  trans-  understood  by  Lankester.)    This  hypothens  prooral- 
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nted  with  maoh  in^noity  is  ^ilar  to  the  preoeding.  fourth  is  cocoophisma,  or  the  nuclear  substance  itself 

Tlie  Qltinuite  organic  units  or  ^^plastidules  '  arc  the  The  cells  ana  the  cytodcs  are  collcctiyel>^  plastids. 

maDeBt  oiganizable  portions  of  the   ''plastid"   or  Onljr  the  plastidulcs  possess  memory,  which  is  a  repro- 

"fSmn-eleinents*' — that  is,  cells  in  the  most  general  ductive  power.     Reproduction  confers  the  distinctive 

waue^  whether  with  walls  and  nuclei  or  without  them,  property  of  growth,  which  is  fed  by  the  C4>ntinual  as- 

Iheee  are  not^  like  ffemmules,  supposed  to  be  thrown  similation  (intussusception)  of  new  material  from  the 

€ff  from  cxistrngocns,  but  are  primary  formations  from  inorganic  realm ;  and  the  latter  de])ends  on  the  con- 

nWiTffft^^  atoms,  existing  before  cell-organization,  and  sistency  of  the  organic  substance  as  its  condition,  and 

tribataijr  to  it    Th^  come  into  existence  continually  on  the  molecular  structure  of  carbon  comiH)unds  as  ita 

tram  primitive  plasson  (protoplasm) :  and  the  various  cause.      Orowth  through    intu&susception  conditions 

gndee  of  org^ic  life  are  indices  of  tne  remoteness  of  those  most  importiint  fnuctors  of  life-phenomena^  repro- 

Qie  initial  point  of  the  genealogical  line.     Every  germ  duction  and  inncritanc^.     lleproduction  in  the  sunplest 

oontains  plastidnles  inherited  from  the  line  of  ancestral  sense  is  merely  the  overgrowth  of  the  individual  in  an 

erganisms  back  to  a  remote  period.     Mr.  ELsberg  dis-  eliminated  or  isolated  aggregate  of  plastidules.     In- 

tinctly  describes  the  plastidule  as  ''a  centre  or  bundle  heritance  is  a  necessary  conseciuence  of  the  continuity 

of  foioe"  qmte  as  much  as  a  material  centre ;  and  in-  of  the  original  in  its  eliminated  part 

deed  seems  mdifferent  whether  the  plastidule  is  viewed  Tlie  plastidules,  however,  are  subject  to  influenceis 

from  the  dynamical  or  the  material  standpoint,  since,  external  to  themselves.    They  tend  to  adapt  them- 

'*  whenever  we  deal  in  science,  exclusively  with  either  selves  to  the  varjring  conditions,  and  thus  develop  varia* 

matter  or  force,  we  have  to  do  with  but  one  of  two  tions  which  are  transmitted  to  their  posterity.     Thua 

aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing."    This  Uaeckelian  natural  selection  exists  among  the  plastidules  (mole* 

phrase  leads  us  to  the  next                                     ^  cules)  as  Pfaunder  in  1870  suggested,  and  Huxley  be 

{4)    The  Paigenesis  Hypothe^ix  of  Haerkel. — With  fore  him  in  1809.     (See  Tlie  Genfahgy  of  AnhruiU^ 

Ph>L  Ernst  Haeckel  the  plastidule  is  itself  possessed  The  Academy,  1809.)    Thus,  also,  the  variation  of 

of  a  p^ydiic  nature ;  and  not  only  the  plastidule,  but  organic  tissues  and  finally  of  organic  forms  and  their 

evBiy  inorganic  molecule^  and  not  only  molecules  but  adaptation  to  the  chan^in^  environment  are  but  the  in- 

evBiy  atom  of  the  matenal  world,  which,  with  him,  is  tegrations  of  the  infinitesimal  plastidule  phenomena. 

the  only  world  that  exists.     "Every  atom,"  he  says,  As  the  plastidsin  progressively  higher  structures  a^xiuire 

"  pooDCflooo  an  inherent  sum  of  force,  and  in  this  sense  not  only  changed  forms  and  movements  but  specialized 

is  endowed  with  a  soul  (beseelt).     Without  the  rccog-  work,  and  this  division  of  labor  develops  into  the  widest 

nitaon  of  an  atom  soul,  all  the  commonest  and  most  specialization  of  organs  seen  in  highest  animals,  it  is 

general  phenomena  of  chemistry  are  inexplicable.    Like  division  of  labor  among  the  ultimate  plastidules  which 

and  disl&e.  desire  and  aversion,  attraction  and  ropul-  stands  at  the  originative  point  of  all  this  class  of  phe- 

akm,  most  he  common  to  all  atoms;  since  the  move-  nomena. 

ments  of  the  atoms  which  must  take  plac«  in  the  for-  One  of  the  distinctions  resulting  from  this  progress 

mation  and  dissolution  of  every  chemical  union  e4in  sive  differentiation  is  the  sexual.      Between  simple 

only  be  explained  by  ascribing  to  them  lyerceptum  and  (monogenic  or  asexual)  repn>duction  and  sexual  (am- 

voUtumu  .  .  .  But  the  organic  molecule  is  more  highly  phi^onic)  reproduction,  no  abrupt  distinction  exists. 

endowed  than  the  inorganic.     It  possesj^es  the  power  as  is  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  conjugation  anq 

of  reproduction  ormemory.            aii  „i-_x:  j.-i ,    .                                  i                               in 

msBoory ;  this  capacity  i 

.  .  .  Without  the  reooi  ^ 

cry  in  livin|f  matter,  the  most  im^rtant  vital  ftmc-  with  their  respective  plastidule  movements  are  blended 
tions  remain  totally  inexplicable '  (Die  Perigenesfit  togetlier,  and  the  ofl^sprine  represents  the  diagonal  in 
der  Plastidule,  oder  die  Wellenzeugung  der  Lehetts-  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Thua 
Adkhen.  Berlin,  1870,  pp.  36-41).  These  views  ecunol  rei)roduction  is  nothing  but  a  special  form  of 
also  distinctly  uttered  m  his  famous  Munich  ad-  growth  of  the  individuiU,  and  the  phenomena  of 
s  (Die  keutige  Entwickdungslehre  in  Verhiiltnisse  genesis,  inheritance,  and  atavism  cease  to  be  myste- 
GeBammtwiaenichnft,  Stuttgart,  1877^  pp.  12,  nes.  Finally,  the  biogenetic  process  presents  itself  to 
13.  IVanslated  m  Nature,  Oct  4,  1877,  and  repub-  us  as  a  penodic  movement;  its  nearest  analogue  is 
fished  in  /bp.  Sci.  Monthly  Supplement.  See  also  wave-motion.  In  the  genealogical  descent  of  each  in- 
Haec^el,  Studien  Uber  Moneren  und  andere  l^-otisfen).  dividual  (plastidule  or  other  organic  form)  we  see  the 
Without  Quoting  further  we  reproduce  a  concluding  representation  of  wave  progress.  This  is  perigenesis« 
paasage :  *  Accordingly  we  must  sui)po8e  that  the  c^ll-  or  the  periodic  wave-production  of  the  liiie-particles. 
eonl,  the  foundation  oi  empirical  psychology,  is  a  com-  Here  the  principle  of  inheritance  is  the  memory  of 
pound  itself,  namely,  the  total  result  of  the  psychic  the  plastidule,  and  theprinoiple  of  variability  is  the 
activities  of  the  protoplasm  molecules  which  we  briefly  vndfrstanding  of  the  plastidule  co-ordinating  its  move- 
style  plastidules.     The  plastidule  soul  would  therefore  ments  to  the  environment 

be  the  last  factor  of  organic  soul-life."     ITius,  in  the       _       ,  ^     ,       *u    •        •**^  k    ou-  ^^  \t :«  /  a«.^ 

H^ckelian  co„ception>  the  world  we  recede  toward  ^^;:  » It^^^^^^^  xg^^euL^t^^^ 

Leibnits,  Bruno,  and  hmpedocles.  of  the  ,,lo^  ^re'the  true  germinal  particlw.    With  ]>ower 

The  more  immediate  application  ot  this  conception  <nf  feeding  on  the  nutrient  particles  in  the  hlood  (described 

Hfll  now  be  shown.     Haeckel  supposes  the  nltimatt  hvBeale  and  Max  8chaltxe)^cfgrowth  and  renroduction.  like 


stage  18  fnonopMUSOft,  seen  in  cytodes  or  non-nucleated   jn  environment    '  «      .^  the  neovliar  power  of 

edb.     Hie  third  is  vrotoplasm,  seen  in  the  cell-sub-  gathering  and  ato  <^  <     ■  i      originating 

)n  of  the  nucleus ;  and  thf  notor,  while  the  w  *  Aictor.   The 
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tTum  tends  to  exact  heredity,  tht  spermatozoon  toTariation    any  complex  organ  existed  which  eonld  not  poflsihlj 
-id  adaptation.  '         '         *•        ^'  ■         "  *  ^ 

3.  Sflection  and  the  Accitmnlation  of  Vanntiong.' 


and  adaptation.  have  been  form^  by  numerous,  suooeBsiye,  slight  mo<f- 

r.—    ifications,  my  theory  would  absolutely  break  down" 


arising       UUUCl       \/ilV;UU10l«UllU<:»)     Ul       UlOViVlVI.       VflVU     Wl*^  »*-    —    •— "-vw...    k^wv   vrs>«j     TTkvak  >«»  ^*^«wwa  ««M«VM.    AV  aK>  uawBM- 

environment  (taken  in  its  widest  sense)  and  which  fur-  feat  at  once  that  the  principle  is  effective  when  it  pre- 

iiishes  the  occasions  for  those  variations  in  the  action  serves  a  large  variation  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  small 

of  the  nutritive  organs  which  induce  variations  in  or-  one.     If  then  there  be  causes  which  produce  sudden 

ganic  structure,  is  also  a  struggle  which,  in  connection  and  considerable  variations,  we  may  qualify  Mr.  Dar- 

with  the  law  of  inheritance,  leads  to  the  secular  ac-  win's  too  hasty  admission  without  imiNuriug  the  prin- 

c«fr?^7^ZaftVm  of  organic  variations,  and  their  usurpation  ciple  of  natural  selection  as  a  real  law  of  natHre. 

of  the  place  of  the  older  structures.    Those  individuals  Now,  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  abrupt  yariations 

in  which  structural  variation  responds  most  promptly  frequently  arise,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  himself  dted 

and  most  perfectly  to  changes  in  the  environment  many  of  them.    As  Mr.  Huxley  also  says,  ^*  we  neatly 

acquire  advantages  over  others,  and  in  the  struggles  suspect  that  she  [nature]^  does   make   consioerable 

for  existence  and  comfort  prevail  over  them.     The  jumps  in  the  way  of  variation  now  and  then,  and  that 

variant  type  tends,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  these  saltations  ^ive  rise  to  some  of  the  gaps  which 

the  old  type  tends  to  extermination.     Nature  thus  appear  to  exist  m  the  series  of  known  forms.**     But 

selects  the  individuals  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the  fimctions  it  seems  disingenuous  to  urge  such  needed  gualifica- 

of  life,  and  secures  to  them  the  office  of  perpetuating  tions  of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  as  something  havmg  a  de- 

the  genetic  line.     The  forms  which  the  struggle  for  structive  tendency. 

existtjnce  takes  are  those  which  we  have  already  con-  (3)  JIow  is  tlie  Ascendency  of  a  Varietj/  Acquired?^ 

templated  in  connection  with  the  inception  of  varia-  The  importance  of  isolation  was  recognized  by  DcLrwia 

tions.      They  are  conflicts  of  individuals  with  each  {Origin  of  Species^  Am.  ed.,  p.  97),  and  it  is  at  once 

other,  and  conflicts  with  physical  surroundings.  Among  apparent,  as  was  powerfully  argued  by  an  ofl-quot^ 

these  the  conflicts  of  males  for  the  possession  of  females  wnter,  in  the  North  British  Review^  that  a  single  in- 

have  led  by  selection  to  wide  sexual  divergences  in  dividual,  coming  into  existence  with  some  new  modifi- 

most  of  the  higher  species,   as  it  is  supposed  the  cation  of  structure — even   if  a  highly  advantageous 

females  have  manifested  preferences  for  males  pos-  one — would  be  unable  to  confer  his  peculiarity  in  any 

sessing  certain  characters,  and  have  thus  secured  them  important  degree  of  development  upon  the  whole 


and  III.).  ^  ^  superior  advantages  possessed  by  him  in  the  struggle 

(1)  Usefulness  to  the  Iudiindi(al.-^B\ii  the  selection  for  existence.      Evidently  some   principle,  different 

and  preservation  of  a' structural  variation  implies  that  from  the  simple  increase  of  population,  must  be  active, 

the  variation  confers  some  advantages.     If  conferriiig  if  the  i)eculiarity  ever  becomes  the  common  property 

no  advantages  in  the  struggles  of  life,  natural  selection  of  a  numerous  progeny. 

would  lead  to  its  disappearance.     All  variations  begun.       This  necessity  has  often  been  ui^ged  as  a  failure  of 

perpetuated,  or  accumulated  through  discord  with  the  the  principle  of^  natural  selection  to  explain  die  cumu- 

environment  and  natural  selection  must  necessarily  l)e  lation  of  variations  of  a  particular  kind,  and  their 

variations  securing  advantages  to  the  indindual.     Mr.  ultimate  wide   dispersion   amons  many  individuals. 

Darwin,  as  is  well  known,  insists  on  the  point,  and,  in  Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  have  trusted  to  a  persistent  ten« 

his  first  work,  maintains  that  no  other  new  stnictures  dency  of  the  peculiarity  to  reproduce  itself  and  dis- 

could  have  arisen  than  those  elicited  into  development  place  old  characteristics,  and  to  the  probability  that  an 

by  natural  selection  for  the  good  of  the  individual ;  environment  which  could  condition  a  asefbl  peculiarity 

and  he  says,  ''if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  structure  in  one  individual  would  condition  it  in  many,  and  pre- 

of  any  one  species  had  l>cen  formed  for  the  exclusive  disi)ose  to  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  it  in  many 

ffood  of  another  species  it  would  annihilate  mv  tlieor>'  more  which  may  have  received  but  a  diminished  rep« 

for  such  could  not  have  been  produced  through  natural  resentation    of  it  through  inheritance.      Numerona 

selection."     It  has  been  pointed  out,   however,  by  biological  facts  demonstrate  the  operation  of  some  such 

N'apeli,  Broca,  and  nianv  others,  that  variations  do  tendencies.     We  do  know  that  the  same  peculiarity 

originate  which  are  ''  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious '"  recurs  again  and  again,  in  a  succ^ion  of  generations, 

and  Mr.  Darwin  has  been  over-facile  in  magnif>ing  the  in  a  full  state  of  aevelopment,  in  spite  of  oroasinffS 

import^uice  of  his  first  error  in  formulating  an  indue-  with  individuals  destitute  of  such  peraliaritieB.     StiB, 

tion  in  terms  too  absolute.     Undoubtedly  variations  the  case  seemed  to  require  the  intervention  of  some 

arise,  like  the  disappearance  of  the  forehnger  in  the  special  ])rinciple,  and  Moritz  Wagner,  a  devoted  Dar- 

Potts    monkey  {Pprndicticm),  and  are   perpetuated,  winian,  suggested  what  he  styled  the/*  law  of  migra- 

which  sustain  no  discoverable  Relation  of  usefulness  to  tion."      "The   migration   of  organinna^"  he  SRys, 

the  individual.     But  such  facts,  instead  of  breaking  ''and  the  formation  of  colonies  by  theni,  is  the  neces- 

down  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  show  simply  gary  condition  of  natural  selection*'  (Die  Darwin* $ehe 


press  by  minutely  graduated  steps.     *'As  natural  se-  crossings  with  their  stationary  oongenen  ts,  he  thinks, 

lectiou  acts  solely  by  accumulating  slight,  successive,  indispensable.    It  is  easy  to  nnderrtand  the  tendency 

fiivorable  variations,  it  can  produce  no  great  or  sudden  of  isolation,  though  on  the  simple  jxrinciple  of  inher- 

modification."     ''If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  itanoe  the  peculiarity  of  one  individiuJ  waold,  in  ai^ 
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^eai,  beoome  reduced  in  transmission  to  an^  number  some  writers.     Haeckel  speaks  of  natural  selection  as 

of  individiudB,  bowerer  small     Manjr  considerations  a  ''caiuale  Fundament,''  and  as ''die  wirkenden  Ur- 

flhow,  moreover,  tbat  sucb  isolation  is  not  essential.  sacJten  der  Verdnderungen:'*  and  natural  selection  is 

In  (he  fint  plaoe,  isolation  is  unnecessary  throughout  commonly  referred  to  as  a     true  cause  '*  of  rariations. 

tbe  whde  range  of  lower  forms  in  which  asexual  pro-  and  of  the  origin  of  species.     Mr.  Darwin  himselt 


Mgtiion  takes  place.      Again,   the    phenomena  of   sometimes  loosely  implies  concei)tions  of  this  kind,  but 
Amftrpbimn  among  plants  ana  butt^raies  exemplify   in  other  passages  a  due  discrimination  is  maintained. 


the  persistenoe  of  morphological  variatious  in    the  Attempts  have    been  made  to  discredit  I 

jnidfit  of  differing  oonspecific  forms,  even  where  the  on  the  around  that  it  assumes  to  explain  the  origin  of 

peculiarity  confers  no  conceivable  advantage.    Further,  species  by  a  principle  which  is  only  modal,  not  causal 

the  remarkable  case  of  the  lake  of  Steinneim  exhibits  But  Mr.  Darwin  nowhere  a:i(sumes  that  '^natural  selec- 

the  slow  formation  of  new  and  divergent  species,  in  tion  is  the  origin  of  species."     He  shows  that  natural 

the  progress  of  many  generations,  even  while  the  un-  selection  is  a  ''nuutns''  by  which  new  specific  forma 

altered  or  variously  altered  fonns  densely  populated  the  arise,  and  we  are  lell  to  seek  the  came  wnich  employs 

came  situation  ^Hilgendorf :   U^r  Fhmorlm  mvlti-  the  m&nis. 

formuin  Stetnhennsr  SiissuxatxerkaJk,  Monatsb.  TI.  P.  C.  Natural  Selectfon  in  a  General  Sense.— 

Akad.,  Berlin,  July,  1855,  474,  with  plate;  A.  Hyatt:  Mr.  Darwin  conceived  of  natiu-al  selection  almost  ex- 

JVan^armutiatiS   of  Flanorbis,    etc,    A^c.    Amcr.  clusivcly  in  its  relation  to  organic  beings.     He  does, 

Amoo,  Adv.  ScL,  1880,  527-50,  plate ;  and  Genests  of  indeed,  illustrate  its  action  by  reference  to  the  ovolu- 

Plomarbisat  Stemheim,  Ann.  Mem.  Boston  8<»c.  Nut.  tion  of  languages  and  dialects,  and  ia  a  retrospective 

Hist ,  1880.     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  i)atient  study  view  of  the  disciLssion  says :  ' '  In  the  distant  future  I 

for  far  more  important  researehes. 
I  a  new  foundation,  that  of 
of  each  mental  power  and 

M.  vawwv^w  ^.^,.^  «*^.w  .v.,v,a».^.^  vv,  V..V,  .^.iLx^^v.w..    - ->, -— ^  -^  o ...„^ht  will  1x3  thfowu  on  the 

species  than  isolation. "     * '  The  associate  iorms  of  origin  of  man  and  his  history.  * '     There  is  no  reason, 

eertam  Alpine  plants  have,  as  it  were,  ret.'ipnK-^illy  therefore,  for  assuming  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
modified  one  another ;  they  exhibit ^  to  exprcsa  myself  breadth  of  application  of  the  principle  which  he  so 
thus,  a  specific  social  type,  which  is  different  in  each  richly  elucidated.  Manifestly,  the  most  generalized 
assemblage,  and  therefore  in  every  !ieigliborliooil.  conception  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  progress 
This  feet  inoontrovertibly  shows  that  tlie  forms  have  through  antuji^onism  expresses  a  universal  tnith.  It 
altered  since  they  were  associated  "  {Sitzunr/sber.  di'v  was  an  induction  reached  by  the  earliest  thinkei's  of 
Maih,^ph^lMl.  Kla^ntedfT  Munchenrr  Akad, ,  1872,  p.  the  human  species.  Herakleitos  (about  r)(X)  n.  c),  by 
305).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  c()nser\'a-  his  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  flux  of  things  and  the 
tive  and  reproductive  force  exists  which  modifies  the  uncjeiLsing  conflict  between  opi)osites,  in  the  midst  of 
absolute  sway  of  the  law  of  inheritance.  Mr.  Dai-win,  which  individual  things  maintain  themselves  agaiiLst 
with  phenomenal  self-forgetfulness,  not  only  allows  the  the  universal  processes  of  destruction  and  renovation, 
exceptions  of  Niigeli,  Broca,  and  others,  but  impugns  seom^^  to  have  glimpsed  dimly  the  abstract  conception 
hb  ijiinciple  of  natural  selection  with  far  greater  which  Darwin's  doctrine  has  clothed  in  concrete  torm. 
severitv  tnan  the  case  demands.  His  acknowled^'-  The  fundamental  thought  of  the  whole  atomic  philos- 
ments  have  even  been  made  a  ground  for  assertin<r  his  oi)hy  was  the  sur\^ival  of  forms  which  proved  worthy 
abandonment  ofallwhich  is  characteristic  in  Darwinism,  to  survive,  and  the  extinction  of  others.  In  our  own 
Bat  this  is  a  conclusion  which  will  not  stand.  Tt  is  times,  however,  the  application  of  the  principle  has 
not  necessary  to  explain  all  variations  by  the  ^)rinciple  been  admirably  worketl  out  by  various  writers  in  various 
of  natural  selection^  nor  to  explain  any  variation  cDm-  fields.  The  triumph  of  Darwinism  itself  is  a  striking 
p20f0^  b^  this  principle.  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  realm 
(4)  Uoordinatke  Selection. -^Xsi  the  inception  of  va-*  of  theorcticiil  scieiu-c.  Jjanguage,  anthropolo^,  ps>'- 
riatioDS  frequently  reveals  itself  simultaneously  in  chol(»gy,  art,  society,  forms  and  systems  of  religion,  cos- 
homologous  parts,  so  the  consen^ation  and  (!»imulatioii  mogony,  are  so  many  fields  in  which  the  operation  of 
of  variations  IS  modified  by  homologies  of  parts.  But  the  struggle  for  existence  and  natural  selection  has 
more  especially  is  a  coordination  of  accumulated  varia-  been  traced  out  by  a  band  of  brilliant  thinkers.  [See 
tionsnotioeablcin  the  growth  of  internal  parts.  Here  ENCVCLOPi-EDiA  Britannica,  Article  Evolution, 
a  process  of  selection  manifests  itself:  l.s7,  in  the  sclec-  Part  II.,  Evolution  in  Philosophy.] 
tion  of  appropriate  material  out  of  the  mass  of  crude  II.  Darwinism  as  tue  Equivalent  op  the  Doc- 
nutriment  supplied  by  ingestion  ;  'Id,  in  the  collociitioi»  trine  of  Descent. — Natural  selection  implies  a  pro- 
of  the  organic  molecules  after  such  fashion  us  to  result  gressive  and  unlimited  tendency  to  structural  change. 
in  fabrics  of  definite  kinds — cells,  fibres,  nienibriiiu  ;  Tlie  susceptibility  to  variation,  and  the  certainty  of  the 
vessels,  and  various  tissues ;  3//,  the  (»oll(K'ation  of  tlu*  •  conservation  and  augmenta,tioii  of  beneficial  variations, 
parts  tor  economy  of  space  and  for  functional  intc-  guarantee  a  perpetual  flux  of  characters.  That  which 
action  and  oo-action ;  4M,  the  determination  of  tlie-^  we  have  defined  as  a  specific  form  is  only  the  moment- 
selections  and  actions  in  changed  channels  in  c^rreli-  ary  value  of  a  variable  quantity.  It  wits  something 
tion  with  changes  in  the  environment.  Thus  coordinu-  different  at  a  former  period ;  it  wiU  be  something  else 
tion  of  selection  is  a  phase  of  selection  which  nmst  )i«)t  in  the  future.  The  old  conception  of  the  species  is 
be  overlooked  in  a  merely  descriptive  statement.  erroneous.  Races  and  varieti&s  are  early  stadia  in 
ij^)  Natural  Sdection  not  a  Causal  Agency. —  progressive  divergence  fifom  a  fiiveo  point,  and  species 
Nataral  selection  is  a  means  of  conser\'ing  something  are  (mly  more  advanced  in  the  ae  progress. 
wUoh  exists.  The  origin  of  the  thing  conserved  is  Of  genera  and  all  the  1  »« fl  reason 
cnite  apart  This  discrimination  seems  so  obvious  in  the  same  way.  The  uu  1  sdeo- 
Uist  one  feels  surprise  at  the  language  em])loyed  by  tion,  therefor^  vyvohe                                      of  all 
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organic  forms.     Mr.  Darwin,  as  he  tells  us,  held  for  of  trath.    This  is  important  to  be  borne  in  mind^sinoe' 

years  to  the  derivative  theory  before  he  fixed  on  the  many  writers  ima^e  that  when  they  haye  impngned 

principle  of  natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of  the  Mr.  Darwin's  positions  on  natural  selection,  or  sezoal 

mode  of  derivation.     Undoubtedly  many  other  scien«  selection,  or  panj^enesis,  they  have  dealt  a  deBtmotivd 

tists  were  half  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  deriy-  blow  a^nst  derivative  theory  in  general 
ative  theory,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Darwin^s       Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  only  one  of  many  specola- 

presentation  of  so  probable  a  mode  of  derivation  mivde  tions  offered  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  preaasomed 

rapid  converts  to  the  doctrine  of  descent.     His  vast  factof  a  derivative  origin  of  species.    The  »ct  of  such 

accumulations  of  facts  not  only  illustrated  his  special  origin  being  establish^  or  presumptively  established 

principle,  but  furnished  the  strongest  evidence  ever  the  speculative  mind  looks  about  in  searoh  of  the  causes, 

presented  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  descent  conditions,  and  instrumentalities  of  variation.     Are' 

Darwinism  mav  therefore  be  defined,  in  a  just  sense,  variations  {dwa3rs  insensible,  or  sometimes  saltativc  ? 

as  a  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  dascent  which  holds  that  Are  they  impressed  upon  tlie  organism  by  influences 

natural  selection  is  the  main  condition  of  the  survival  exerted  from  without,  or  do  they  arise  from  action^^ 

and  accumulation  of  variations.     Mr.  Darwin  was  at  seated  within?    Towhat  extent  is  the  seat  of  assumci 

first  strongly  persuaded  '^that  natural  selection  has  internal  actions  located  in  the  reproductive  elements, 

been  the  main  but  not  exclusive  means  of  modifica-  and  to  what  extent  in  the  embryo?    What  lyart  is 

tion ;"  but  in  a  later  work  he  admits-  that  he  "'  prob  played  by  parthenogenesis  and  by  extraordinary  nirths? 

ably  attributed  too  much  to  the  action  of  natural  selec  Are  inflncnoes  ezmed  tipon  tl^  emh^  thioogli  the 

tion  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest."     Again,  he  speaks  prolongation  or  shortening  of  its  penod.  or  through 

of  the  influence  of  ^Hhe  constitution  of  the  vary-  acceleration  and  retardation  of  its  rate  of  ucyelopment, 

ing  organism,"  and  the  '*  action  of  those  unknown  or  exclusively  through  the  reaction  of  the  ^motncr  on 

agencies  which  occasionally  induce  strongly  marked  the  embryo?    Is  there  any  inherent  nisus  or  tendeuqr 

and  abrupt  deviations  of  structure."    Again,  speak«  in  the  organism  to  vary  in  any  particular  direcUon,  or 

ing  of  structures  now  useless,  he  says :  ''Such  strnc-  to  vary  at  random?  and  if  the  latter,  what  determines 

tures  cannot  be  accounted  for  oy  any  form  of  selection,  variation  according  to  definite  methods?    Finally,  is 

or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  or  there  any  manifestation  of  force  in  the  growing,  chang- 

parts."    Many  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be  ing   aspects  of   the  organism  and  in  its  ooordinft- 

quoted  from  his  later  works.    But  the  proper  infer-  tive  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  matter 

ence  to  be  drawn  is  not  that  the  author  abandoned  his  and  its  inherent  potjenoies?    These  are  the  questions 

theory,  nor  that  natural  selection  \anot  a  potent  factor  which  various  theorists  have  endeavored  to  answer; 

in  the  derivative  ori^nation  of  specieSj  but  simply  that  and   the   various^  theories,    Darwin's   included,    fie 

criticism  has  shown  it  to  be  less  sufficient  than  was  at  within  this  domain.  ^  Every  theory  may  prove  nlse, 

first  concluded.    While,  therefore,  the  peculiar  con-  and  yet  the  derivative  on^  oi  species  remain  a 

oeption  of  Darwinism  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  fact    The  general  evidence  m  support  of  the  theory 

Che  establishment  of  derivative  doctrine,  it  must  not  of  derivation  is  presented  in   Uie   article  Eyolo- 

be  supposed  that  dconvative  doctrine  stands  or  falls  tion,  already  refeired  to.    Here  we  simply  corrdata 

with  it    The  derivation  of  species  maybe  a  fact,  even  the  prindpal  phases  of  theory  in  a  compact  tabahr 

H  the  Darwinian  explanation  does  not  contain  a  word  exhibit : 

L  Imhidiate  Creation  (Material  Discontinuity}. 

1.  In  single  Pairs This  popular  opinion  was  held  hy  Lmnasui^  Ouvier^  eta 

2.  InC!oK)nie8 L.  AgoMtiz^  eta 

XL  Mediate  Creation  or  Deritation  (Material  Continuity  or  Evolntion). 

1.  Through  a  Force  which  is  a  mode  of  the  unknowable • Baieri  i^pmcar, 

2.  Through  so-called  external  influences  or  forces,  acting  on  the  oiganism. 

(1)  rnysical  surroundbj^  (Transmutation) DeMauUeU 

(2)  The  same,  and  conflicts  of  individuals  (Natural  Selection),  with  use  and  disosa^ 

Ot)  With  isolation  of  changed  individuals Mor&z  Wagnar, 

(b)  Without  isolation  of  changed  individuals. 
(aO  Embracing  the  psychic  nature  of  man. 


By  insensible  gradations  (Variative) DarwuiL  Bm 

With  occasional  leaps  (Saltative)  and  with  a  moleoolar  8eleotion..jEnca^. 

Laps  excludinjg  the  body  and  mind  of  man .^ 1F& 

lb  Through  an  internal  force,  conditioned  by  the  environment,  and  by  use  and  disusa 


(1)  An  inherent  nisus  toward  improvement  (Conative-variative) Lamcardc,  Sl  Slaure. 

(2)  Grenetic  processes  exclusively  (Rliative). 

(a)  Prolonged  embryonic  development  (Variative-filiative).../?.  Chambenm  ^^VMffm,** 

(b)  Extraordinary  births  (Saltatiye-thaumogene). 

(aO  Heterogeneous  generation KMihet^ 

y[/)  Homogeneous  generation » Arwnt, 

(S)  An  immaterial  Force,  genetic  processes  being  the  instrument,  sahatUHis  admittod. 


(a)  Excluding  the  psychic  nature  of  man 

(b)  Including  the  psychic  nature  of  man. 


aQ  Through  ordinary  generation. 

Accelerated  development ^f"^ 

Accelerated  and  retarded  development uqML 
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ni  Dabwinibm  as  the  Equivalent  of  Evolu-  are  results  prodooed  by  the  action  of  fbroes  in  the 

VON. — This  conception  of  Darwinism  is  merely  a  pop-  organism.    The  environment  furnishes  occasions  for 

flkr  misapprehension.  ^  If  Darwinism  in  the  sense  particular  modes  of  action  of  the  forces  of  growth. 

last  oonsio^ed  is  a  straining  of  terms,  Darwinism  in  So  far  as  conditions  may  by  any  be  embraced  in  die 

the  present  sense  must  be  disallowed.    (See  Evolu-  conception  of  cause,  the  environment  may  enter  into 

HON,  in  the  Enotclopjbdia  BRiTANrncA.)  the  cause  but  the  ultimate  productive  causality  reveaJs 

Iv.  Darwinism  in  Relation  to  I^iilosophy. —  itself  in  the  organism.      It  is  a  philosophic  error, 

llie  relations  of  Evolution  and  of  Lamarckism  to  the  therefore,  to  conceive  the  conditions  of  existence  as 

hisCoiy  of  philoeoi)hic  thought  and  to  the  content  of  producing  any  given  modification  of  organic  structure. 

lUIoeophy areconsidered  under E VOLUTION  (u6<>i/pra).  In  re^rd  to  the  nature  and  the  subjective  ground 

Here  we  simply  state  briefly  some  views  on  the  rela-  of  the  forces  of  growth  a  diversity  of  opinion  may  be 

tkm  of  these  theories  to  the  principle  of  causality.    It  is  entertained.     Some  hold  that  these  forces  are  only  the 

worthy  of  remaiic,  first  of  all,  that  the  question  of  evo-  forces  inherent  in  matter  as  such ;  some  maintain  still 

lotion,  either  in  organic  or  inorganic  nature,  is  simply  the  existence  of  a  special  vital  force ;  and  some,  deny- 

a  question  of  fact,  and  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  by  in^  the  inherency  of  forces  in  matter,  maintain  the 

observation.     Do  phenomena  actually  emerge  into  ex-  existence  of  some  force  metaphysically  external  to  the 

istenoe in  material  continuity  with  antecedents ?    We  organism,   and   acting  within    the   organism:   some 

may  discover  ground  for  answering  this  question  in  the  posit  the  discernment  revealed  in  the  mode  of  action 

aflumative  without  considering  citner  the  finitudc  or  in-  of  these  forces  in  the  unconscious  organic  molecules, 

finitadeof  the  serieSj  or  the  nature  of  the  efficiency  con-  or  in  these  and  the  ultimate  atoms,  or  in  a  separate 

oemed,  or  the  question  whether  the  efficiency  has  been  will  or  unconscious  intelligence  as  a  tertium  quid^  while 

proimgated  from  the  beginning — even  if  an  infinite  be-  others  discern  a  distinct  conscious  spiritual  entity  pres- 

ginning^— or  inheres  in  the  matter  which  IS  transformed,  ent,  exerting  the  forces  of  growth  and  guiding  their 

or  is  an^  immanent  efficiency  external  to  matter.     Nor  action  by  its  own  discernment 

does  this  Question  of  fact  concern  the  nature  of  mat-  Even  the  question  of  teleology  is  not  touched  by 

ter,  nor  the  unity  or  duality  of  sul^tance.     Endless  these  doctrines,  since  the  pure  mechanical  theorist 

dirasities  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  on   these  ii^ay  still  maintain  that  every  event  takes  place  without 


,  ,  —  exposes .         ^  .  , 

error  of  those  who  think  the  recognition  of  a  univer-  succession  of  events,  the  greater  the  evidence  of  the! 

sal  method  of  evolution  is  the  adoption  of  a  theory  regulative  principle  of  purposeful  intelligence ;  andj' 

of  self-evolution,  or  the  reiection  of  the  doctrine  of  ^^at  in  any  event  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  thei 

absolute  originations,  or  the  endowment  of  matter  whole  system  of  evolution  does  not  exist  for  a  pur- 

inth  all-sufficient  potencies.     For  our  present  purpose  posc. 

it  is  not  necessarv  to  adont  any  one  of  the  divergent  Hence,  on  all  the  ulterior  questions  concerning  the 
views  entertained  by  the  Dody  of  evplutionists  on  i\w  unity  or  the  nature  of  substance,  and  the  proper 
q)eculative  questions  indicated,  pince  the  relation  of'  views  of  caiLsality  in  nature,  evolutionists  may  enter- 
evolution  to  causality  is  shown  when  we  indicate  tain  beliefs  as  divergent  as  existed  before  the  epoch 
dearly  the  fact  that  evolution  concerns  only  the  nature  ^^  Darwin.  The  ranks  of  the  evolutionists,  and  even 
of  the  succession  of  parsing  events,  not  their  oripin  of  the  Darwinians,  as  a  fact,  embrace  believers  in 
or  their  causal  connection  with  each  otlier  or  with  an  nionism  and  dualism ;  in  materialism  and  idealism  ;  in 
eztemal  cause  momentarily  acting.  the  eteniity  of  the  world  and  in  the  finite  origination 
If  the  essential  system  of  evolution  as  a  whole  is  of  the  world  ;  in  the  etemitv  of  matter  and  the  finite 
thus  unencumbered  by  questions  of  ontology  and  scti-  origination  of  mattef ;  in  the  derivation  of  man  and 
ologyi  still  lew  do  such  questions  necessarily  connect  the  separate  origin  of  man ;  in  atheism,  or  in  pri- 
ihemselves  with  the  rec9gnition  of  the  subordinate  mordial  creation,  or  in  immanent  creative  causation. 
principle  of  natural  selection.     This  is  iK»t  the  name 

of  a  forcje  in  evolution,  but  onlv  of  the  result  or  out-  In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited  we  mention  th6( 

wme  of  the  action  of  those   forces  whicli   secure  the  following' by  Mr.  Darwin :  On  the  Jh>rtiliznUonof  Orchidi 

wmv^of  the  fittest.  It  is  the  name  ui  vin  eff-ect,  Slimbinq  Phn^lUn.  Linn.  Soc.  18«7  (^o^.).  1-118.  as  a 
and  not  of  a  cause.  ^  The  irraduallv  tninsiormed  con-  ^^r^it^'^orV  ml^ir,-,  The  Dr^ceni  of  Man  and  SrUetion  in 
dltion  Ot  the  genetic  line  is  not  the  effwt  ot  natural  JReitUion  to  Sex  (2  vols.,  1875) ;  The  'Expression  of  the  Emo- 
selection,    but    only   an    aspect^  of   natural   selection   tiom  in  Man  and  AnimaU  (304  pp.,  1872) ;  Ituectivorotts 

The  Effects  of  Cfrosa-and  iSd/'FertU" 

Kingdom  (182  pp.,  187S) ;  The  Fbf^ 

Mould  throiKjn,  the  Action  of  Woffnt 

(1881) ;  and  the  scientific  joatnals  contain  over  twenty  im- 

»rtant  artiek»s  datint?  from  1858. 

The  fol  lowing  workn  may  also  he  consulted :  A.  R.  Wallaet : 
s  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection  (Am.  ed., 
ray :  Darwiniami  ( 1878) ;  T.  H.  Huxley :  On  tlie 


even  a  conditioning  f^-tor.     We  may  speak  of  varia-  "^^^^^^ ^^:;^^^^ 

Uons  (not  as  ongmatmg,  but)  as  accumulating,  and  '^  The  fol  lowing  works  may  also  h 

agmgatmg  to  the  extent  of  specihc  transiomiations,    Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Sele4rtion  (Am.  ed., 

linder  the  law  of  natural  selection  ;  but  we  ciinnot  dis-  1871);  Asa  Cm 


tinatingly 
formations. 

?iL!!?*7*  *^®^°"   ttt   ii«*,t«^   «   uuv   uvi^uvx  vu  a«jr  (^Xm.ed,,lS74) ;  K&rlSemiyer  I  Animal  Life  OS  AffrcUd  bv'the 

tb^  ot  causaUon  wh^ver.  ^  N(Uural  Conditions  of  Existence,  Intemat.  Scicnt,  Series; 

Uut  turtner,  the  environment  ot  an  organism  can-  E.  R.  Lankester:  Degeneration,  a  Chapter  in  Darwinism 

pot  in  any  philosophic  sense  Im  regarded  as  causative  (London,  1880) ;  Lindsay :  Mind  in  the  Lower  AnimaU 

in  idation  to  the  stroctares  which  I        ^  nation  (London,   1879);   Q.   J.   Romanes:   Animal  InteUigene€ 

it     lliese  stroctares  ate  gn  -'^-^ha  (London,  1882.  New  York,  1883};  £.  Haeckel:  Anthropo' 
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genie^  Entwickclungagrschiohte  d€s  MeMchen  (Leipdff,  1874,  in  fiteraiy  woxi^  and  for  many  yean  was  a  iteady  ooi^ 

also  an  English  translation) ;  ZieU  und  Wege  der  Jueutigen  tributor  to  the  London  T&nev,  of  which  he  became  aa- 

Bnttoickdung$gewhichu  (99   pp.,   Jena,   1875);    Arnold  nstant  editor.     He  was  also  for  several  yean  the  editor 

Dodel :  DUneuere  SMpfung8gesi^ichU{5\Sjm.,  Leipzig,  ^f  Eraser's  Magazm^     He  has  been  a  diligent  stodeni 

1876) :  A.  KoUiker:  ErUwickelungsgeschicku  dts  Menschen  ^^  go™  that  language.    The  eaiheBt  of  these  waa 

und  der  hoheren  Thiere  UUHalfU  (399  pp»  Leipzig,  1876);  The  Prose  or   Younger  Edda  (1842),  which  was  foi- 

Georg  Seidlitz :  Beitrage  zur  Vescendenz-theom  (176  pp..  lowed  by   Theophihu  Buti/chiantU  (1845),  a  polyglot 

Leipzig,   1876) ;   Hermann  Muller :    J%«  FertiliziUion  oj  aooount  of  the  l^end  of  Bishop  TheophmiS.     He  also 

Flowert  (Transl.,  London,  1883,  669  pp.) j   Fritz  Muller:  mihMiediTheNQrmneninlcdax^ 

^^'^::;:is:^:tgZg^::ss^  a^  t  "i^^kX^^  fe^i^wo^'T^atL"?^ 

Arten  (Berlin,  1866) ;  Otto  Zacharias:  Zur  Entwickeldnga^  a  ?..?^  ^"^^  j^^^^T  ^™  "^®   ^  ^^  ^'i.^ 

theorU  (127  pp^  Jena,  1876);   Francis  Galtou:   InqviiHes  4?,J®?^°' 7*^V^°?  <^'^«  same  SOUlce  he  has  tl^tol 

into   Human  Faculty  and  iu   Deveiopment  (1883,  8vo.,  T(Ue8  from  the  Ijdd{lSl  Z\     BJB  Story  of  Burnt  mal 

380  pp.) ;  W.  Roux :  2)er  Kampf  der  Tfieile  im  Organi\smtis  (1861)  is  a  translation  of  the  finest  fiunily  saga  of  Ice- 

(244  pp.,  Leipzig,  1881) ;  Gustav  Jager:  In  Saehen  Darwin's  land,  with  an  introduction  On  Icelandic  laws  and  cos- 

insbesond^e  corura  Wigand  {2U  pp.,  Stuttgart,  1874);   P.  ^ms.     Dasent  has  also  published  SOme  novels  :  .4fifUl& 

Kj.i.f.^f^A^L^  ^^rp\ilrphic4^ea52!  ^£%^y%^{'  mh  ^^^  ?5«g-.  -j^ 

winism:  G.  H.  Schneider:  Der  thieHsclen  Wtlle  (xx.  and  SweetappU  (1872);    H<df  a  Lift    (1874);    and  the 

447  pp.,  Leipzig,  1880);  Eugen  Dreher:  Der  Darieiniamua  ViKings  of  the  i^oftio  (1875),  a  tale  of  the  tenth  cen- 

und seine  Stellung  in  der  PhUosoph ie  ( 160  pp.,  Berlin,  1877) ;  tury,  founded  on  the  Jorntmkinga  Saga,     He  has  ool- 

George  Henslow :  The  Theory  of  Evolution  of  Living  Things^  Iccted  a  number  of  his  essays  into  two  Volumes  onder 

and  the  Amplication  of  the  Principle  of  Evolution  to  Religion  the  title  Jest  and  Earnest  (1876).     In  1876  he  received 

l^^  PP-'. £1!'^  ^""^h  ^^  v^  '^^'T^^,^'^^ '' ^'^^V^""  ""^^  the  honor  of  knighthood.' 

Science  (324  pp.  New  York,  1874) ;  Georg  Von  Gizycki :      DAUDET,  Alphonse,  a  French  dramatist  and  nov- 

Philosophtsche   Consequenzen   der   Lamtrck-Darwin'schen  ^yZ.    „^„  \J^  ^^  V*«,  J    \f««  IQ    i(Sn      TO^-fe^kL 

EntwiclelungstheoriP {97   pp.,   Leipzig   and   Heidelberg,  elist,  was  boni  at  Nfmes,  May  13,  1840.     His  fetha^ 

1876) ;  Fritz  Schultze :  Kant  und  Darwin,  ein  Beitrag  zur  ^^8  a  merchant  ot  that  city,  who,  atter  some  years  Of 

Oesehichte  der  Entwickelungslehre  (279pp.,  Jena,  1875);  prospenty,  failed  m  1848.     But,  though  reduced  to 

Bndolf  Schmid:    Die   Darwin'schcn   iTiearien  und   ihre  poverty,   he  gave  his  sons  gOod  facilities  for  educa- 

Stellung  zur  Philosophie,  Religion  und  Morals  (403  pj).,  tion.    Alphonse  went  to  Paris  in  1857  with  his  brother 

Stuttgart,  1876) ;  Edith  Simcox :  Natural  Law  an  Essay  in  Emest,  and  in  the  next  year  published  a  volume  of 

Ethics  (361  pp.,  Boston    1877) ;  Chauncey  W  right :  PW  p^ems,  Les  Ammreuses,  which  was  followed  by  a  SCO- 

'ptrnl  i^jr^r ?c^l^J^^^^^  ri\^r'    Then  he  began  to  wnte  for  th^^ 

ones  (Boston,  1882).    Works  of  a  critical  and  adverse  char-  ^  ^hich  he  contributed  several  comedies,  dramas,  and 

acter:  A.  Wigand:  Der  Darmnismus  und  dif.  Naturfor-  operas,  some  of  which  still  retain  their  place.     HlsfilBl 

schung  Neictona  und  Cuviers  (3  vols.,  1874-7,  pp.  462,  516,  play  was  La  Demihre  Idole^  produced  at  the  Od^n  io 

820) ;  E.  Von  Hartmann :  Wahrheit  und  Irrthnm  in  Dar*  1862.    Others  were  Le  Frhre  ainS,  a  drama  in  one  act; 

vi7iwmw«(l77pj>.,  Berlin,  1875);  R.Yirvhow:  Die  Frriheit  Le  Sacrifice,  Si  comedy  m  three  BctB;  Le  Chcar.AOfmM 

der  n issen^hafi  vrn  nwdernen  btant  (32  pp.,  Berlin,  1877) ;  ^pera.   Meantime hecompos^  several novels, and  IKni^ 

?87^)7;^  ^^^Xd^^^  uallyadonted  the  plan  w&aUy«.ve]P^^^ 

(85  pp.,  Bonn,  1877) ;  St.  George  Mivart :  On  the  Genesis  of  SJf^"l^  ^*  mmghng  With  his  faction  the  facts  Of  the  day. 

Spect4is  (Am.  ed.,  1871,  314  pp.) ;  L^'smns  from  Nature  as  Ane  farst  short  Stones  ot  this  kind  were  Lettres  de  mom 

ManifesUd  in  Mind  and  Matter  (Am.  ed.,  462  pp.,  New  Molin  (IS09)  &nd  Lettres  d  un  Absent  (ISll),    Growing 

York,  1876) ;  Contemporary  Evolution  (254  i)p..  Am.  ed.,  more  expert  with  practice,  he  published  Le  petit  Chom 

New  York,  1876);  G.  Canestrini:   Za  Teoria  dx  Dam^in  (1868),  a  story  founded  on  his  own  childhood;  thea 

jT^tcai»^,iij  «;)(«<«    i^^^  ^omontjeune  et  Risler  atnd  (1874),  which  was  crowned 

l^/.i;;%^&»rA^-^r.^  =/{/^^a  U^theF^ch  Ac^emyimd 

and  Evolution  (163  pp.,  London,  1877) ;  L.  Agassiz:  Contri-  A'"8  work  established  his  reputation,  but  it  has  been 

buttons  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  Suite»,  vol.  i.  surpassed  m  popularity  by  his  later  novds.  «/acK^  a  stoiy 

"Easay  on  Classification;"  also  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.y  Jaly,  of  a  workingman,  appeared  in  1876,  and,  finally,  inl878» 

1860;  J.  W.  Dawson :  The  St^ry  of  tU  Earth  and  Man  (403  Xe  Nabob,  whicn  at  once  achiev^  a  remarkable  boo* 

VP'\  ^^llli.  ^'^^'^^^  H^S®  =  T'-'A  .?  ^ooT*''*^fo.^,^®^  cess.    This  was  due  in  great  measure  to  its  vivid  pros- 

\ork   1874);  J.  Barrande:   Tntofntes  {m  jp.    1871),  a  entation  of  the  most  prominent   persons  connected 

^^^^^hTJ^L"^!^^^^^  P.l!^J^  with  the  second  FrencE  Empire,   ^is  most^ouble 


and  compare  also  Distribution  de^  OSphalopodes  (480  pp.,  ,  /.i  .  i    '  -  m    ^      '      ^  m 

1870),  Giphalopodes  (253  pp.,  1877),  uni Brachiopodes  (355  i»"'^  successtul  recent  work  is  Tartarm  of  Tanucfm.  a 

pp.,  1870).    A  journal  of  highest  ability  devoted  to  evolu-  humorous  production,  which  torms   m  a  measure  a 

tion  is  Kosmos^  Zeitschrift  fur  einheitliche  Weltanschauung  modern  Don  Quixote.     It  has  been  followed  by  Tar- 

auf  Grund  der   Entwickelungslehre,  in    Verbindung  mU  fariii  on  the  Alps,  And  Fort  Tarascoii  {\H90),  as  iseq\\e]s. 

Charles  Daru*in  und  Ernst  JIaeckel,  sowie  einer  Reihe  her*  o-  ^^     •  i    •     i    j     r»  et  i*^    /woov 

vorragenden  Forscher  auf  den  Gebictcn  des  Darwinismus  His  recent  serious  novels  include  /.  Evanpdnite  (1883), 

(■oathly,  80  pp.,  since  1876).  deahngwith    the    Salvation   Army,    Snphn    (1884), 

(A.  w.)  ii"J   L  Immortel  (1888),  which  ridicules  the  French 
Academy.     He  has  also  published  autobio^phical 

DASENT,  Sir  George  Webbe,D.C.L.,  an  Eng-  and  otlier  works.     Daudet  is  admitted  bycnticswho 

lish  author,  was  bom  in  1820  in  the  island  of  St  Yin-  have  censured  his  works  most  strongly  to  be  one  of 

cent,  West  Indies,  where  his  fkther  was  troa.«;iirer-ffen-  the  most  powerful  writers  of  the  present  day. 

end.     He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lionaon,  — His  wife,  Madame  Daudkt  (n^ALLAIsl)),  has  oon- 

and  at  Oxford,  taking  his  degree  in  1840.     He  was  tributed  literary  articles  and  cntidams  U>  several  Jonr- 

oalied  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1852,  and  nals,  and  has  published  a  selection  o^  these  undt-r  the 

has  held  various  official  positions.     He  was  also  active  litle  Imvressiont  de  Nature  ^  d^Ar.  (1879). 
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DAUDET,  Krhbbt,  a  fVench  jonmaliBt,  sovdibt,       DAVENPORT,  a  city  of  Iowa,  wunty-wikt  of  ScoH 


y"**°^  oontributor  to  various  journals  in  Paris,  in  the  ton,  and 
otipntxaeotaf  and  in  foreign  countries.     In  Mav,  1873,   bridge  ho 


Quinoy  Railn>ad&  ^  .\  uoblo  wnuight  ii\u 


^ 


CVw^of  which  he  has  Since  been  chief  editor.    He  was  some  residenot^s,     Davenport  h:w  a  vor>' valuaKK^  and 
*™rtl^  to  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1868.     His  novels  well-utilized  water-power,  affordtni  by  tho  rapiii*  of 


^  jMMMgmwmwm  \iixnujtuur  ae  r'ecM  (loil'),  Jja  ot  JUavonnort.      Among  iti*  uuiH>rtahC  (miMin^s  an> 
f^^j^tjiradeRaynwndRoc^^  the  citv  hall,   Rurtis   o|M«ra-hu)l  and  tin*   KptAx»|»al 

n«7«^   ^-*«^/lQOA^   D v?,oo,^    ,     x> ,...       .,    ,-^      It  hju»  L^)  clmnlu'8,  a  State  homo  tor  or- 

Catholic  huspituls,  12  (\ulioHo  a«*adomiivi,  and 


(}8T8),i;eJlfon{1880),P<?rwrtM(^  Carmelite  cathednil.     It  luu*  L^)  chunlu'8,  a  State  homo  tor  or- 

11882).    His  other  works  have  generally  been  discus-   phaiw,  3  ( 


~  ,, —     logical  k*1kh)1s.      Hic  city  hiw  u  wrli  tiiaita^vd  .nystoiu 

jaittofi;gt£a(1860),ZaF/ri^*Mrr/Jw<n'</«^i?«{/rti*.    of  public  s^hool^  iiichiding  u  normal  mIiooI       Tlio 


man  poet  and  philosopher,  bom  at  NurciiibiTK,  Mjinrh  tioii  of  s?7,;MH».iMH>,  uiul  a  puhho  drb(  %»l  ^.*.v».vKH 

6»  1800;  studied  at  the  gymnajsium  of  that  town,  then  lN){»ulation,  'JUS-'l. 

uider  the  rectorshi|>  of  llegel,  and  at  Krlingon  took       I)AVll>.  TlMMUtirliMntbo  Kn»  wiiM' i.i»t  \  Iiuitan 
the  ocMirses  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  when;  S(  lu-ll-  Mr\  (ak(\*t  (ho  mom  i\\m  tho  ILImv\^  (*-\| 

ing  was  his  master.     After  a  year  in  JxMpzi*^  In*  iK-ramo  '^*'^^'V^  .^  *■   ol'  t  hosf  pat  it  i»!'  t  ho  K  -Id  IV  (  muM»t  ^  huh 

in  1822  a  preparatory  teacher,  and  aih^rwani.s  was  a  J^|'','*    »,■'.[;    ronlain  tho  JuCon  ot  l*»\i.t  i.  m  \vi\  \kh\ 

professor  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city.     Among  |.:,ii„;"  ,.,|j'  oundition,  .'h»  (hit  uouh»M  \\\,   .t«^x•uut  in 
his  early  works  are  ITrr/escfachte  des  Mrnsc/irnt/riftft^  hi.i(ttiioal)\   uiuvn.oo       V\\\.  »'J'mi»,«u  doivi 

(1827);  Andentunaen  eines  SyateniJi  <hr  Spvhiinttirvn  n,,)  hooihn  unMiiK  to  inthioiuo  »l»o  »»ioh,'t  -.  kiii|iu.<nM(i||ii 
Philo^ophie  (1831);  Phihsophie,  ReUijmn  uud  AU  .... 


iHwan  (1833) ;  ZVLge  zit  einer  neven 
Vgion  (1835);  Z>er  FeuerundMt ' 
(1842),  and  JiHe  Gdieimnisxe  des 
(1847).     ~ 
a  wide 
and  phil 
adyocate 
love  and 


le^  Rflijfum  und  Aftrr*  nuim^niiiu'.  I>n\nl.  hut  i(  \ »  .%  \k\%\\%\  mo  nit  kiiipoituiil, 

m  PhiJoHffjthir  drr  h't^  'J'|h,  |„„|||  m|mmiIIi  .oioii  n    iho    kpul**!    (ho  M<iiy  ul' 

oloi'hdutint  dvr  Uf Itriiir  David  and   (iuh.Hh   tn   \\  -i  lo.U  lu    llohio\v  iiii|ii«iM  (| 

r  dirixtlic/irn  Alhrtitmi  Sam     \\\\     I  '    M    iu»»l   wo     .^  »   wtii     O  liai  Utii  in. 


I 

\\  II    laiiiinl      htiMrt'\iil      lut    iit«ru   »■*....    «i     «    .1 
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S*nt  text  The  omissigns  occur  in  the  ongfnal  hand  in  been  at  court,  but  was  a  mere  ahepherd  boy. "  Thsae 
le  Vatican  Codex,  but  not  in  the  other  best  copies.  ^  and  like  statements  are  mistaken.  The  aeoonnt  care- 
Again,  if  the  Septuagint  translator,  or  some  previ*  fuJlv  explains  why  David  did  not  folkw  Sanl  to  die 


Gus  copyist  or  translator  of  this  passage,  whose  work  field  L^nd  the  omitted  veraes,  instead  of  repreaenting 
the  Septuagint  translator  here  adopted,  had  desired  to  that  David  had  never  been  at  court,  expresly  men^on 
Abbreviate  the  story,  ibr  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  that  he  had  been  there.  Verse  15^  b^giiuiing  as  it 
the  right  length  for  some  use,  or  that  it  might  just  fill  does  with  a  circumstantial  clause,  intorma  ub  :  Now 
up  the  piece  of  parchment  on  which  he  was  writing,  David  hadeoneand  returned  from  upon  Saul,  to  shep- 
he  could  hardly  have  abridged  more  skilixdly  than  he  herd  the  nock  of  his  father."  lids  is  mentioned 
has  done.  Try  the  experiment.  Suppose  a  minister  immediately  after  the  statement  that  his  three  older 
wishes  to  read,  in  connection  with  some  sermon,  the  brothers  were  in  the  army.  Could  anything  be  more 
account  of  Saul's  early  relations  with  David,  as  given  explicit  or  more  natural?  Saul  taking  the  fiekl  reduced 
in  1st  Samuel,  xvi.  14  to  xviii.  30.  Here  are  about  100  his  peace  establishment,  sending  home  his  minstrel 
▼ersas.  Could  he  cut  out  about  40  verses,  so  as  to  re-  boy ;  and  instead,  he  increased  his  war  establishment, 
duce  the  account  to  a  manageable  length  for  reading,  by  taking  three  of  the  minstrel  boy's  older  brothers, 
any  better  than  by  omitting  just  what  is  omitted  in  this  While  the  boy  himself  did  what  he  could  to  fill  their 
Greek  copy?  For  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  this  place  at  home.  What  if  Saul  had  already,  in  time  of 
copy  not  merely  omits  these  two  passages,  but  makes  peace,  gratified  his  dainty-fingered  harp-plaver  by 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  shorter  omissions  in  this  part  giving  him  a  military  commission  as  armor-DcarerT 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  this  account  of  David's  com-  He  none  the  less  naturally  preferred  to  have  veterans 
ing  from  the  sheepfold  to  the  army,  it  leaves  out  of  the  about  him  when  it  came  to  actual  fighting, 
account  the  jealousy  of  Saul  concerning  the  kingdom,  As  to  the  other  difficulty,  aJl  desj>ot8  are  freaky  in 
and  his  attempts  to  kill  David  (xviii.  8,  last  clause,  to  their  attachments.  Saul  was  peculiarly  so.  However 
11),  and  that  of  the  proposed  marriage  bet^yeen  Merab  much  of  a  favorite  David  may  have  been  as  a  dever 
and  David  (xviii.  17-19,  and  the  last  half  of  21),  aa  musician  and  a  handy  page,  in  the  palace,  it  does  not 
well  as  many  of  the  details  of  the  fight  with  Goliath,  follow  that  Saul  had  ever  cared  enough  about  him  to 
and  many  examples  of  Saul's  hatraa  for  David  (xviL  recognize  his  face  when  he  saw  him  elsewhere  and  in 
41, 50,  and  parts  of  48,  51  ;  xviii.,  parts  of  12,  29,  30).  different  dress.     Or,  he  may  have  preferred  not  to 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  the  results,  not  of  recognize  David,  as  one  who  had  been  a  member  of 
ftccideut,  but  of  deliberate  design.  Either  some  one  his  household^  in  that  dress,  and  engaged  in  that  fool- 
produced  the  shorter  narrative  from  the  longer,  by  intcn-  hardy  enterpnse. 

tional  abridgment,  or  some  one  expanded  the  shorter  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  king,  ill  the 
narrative  into  the  longer.  Are  there  any  marks  whereby  circumstances,  had  forgotten  David,  or  chose  not  to 
we  can  decide  which  process  was  actually  used  ?     ^        know  him,  Abner  was  too  ffood  a  courtier  to  remem- 

No  one  would  dispute  that  the  external  evidence  is  in  ber  ever  having  seen  him  before.  Indeed,  if  Abner 
favor  of  the  longer  text.  That  is  to  say,  even  those  who  had  really  been  ignorant  as  to  who  David  was,  we 
place  the  lowest  estimate  upon  the  MassOretic  Hebrew  should  have  expected  that  he  would  have  asked  some- 


king  should  sufier  the  pangs 
abridgment.  An  advocate  of  the  other  view  says  ''it  gratified  curiosity  in  the  matter  till  David  got  back 
is  not  credible  tliat^  if  the  Septuagint  translators  had  and  could  tell  his  own  story.  Abner  at  least  acta  pre- 
set themselves  arbitRirily  to  cut  down  a  narrative  ori-  cisely  as  if  he  and  the  king  were  ignoring  David, 
finally  homogeneous,  the  versos  which  they  omit  would  rather  than  ignorant  of  him. 

have  palpably  hung  together  as  bits  of  a  different  and  The  same  author  says  that  his  elder  brothers  treated 

self-consistent  account  of  the  whole  story."     Now  if  David  "with  a  degree  of  petulance  not  likely  to  be 

vhe  omitted  parts  made  a  complete  account,  or  if  they  displayed  even  by  elder  brothers  to  a  yonUi  who 

iistinctly  Domted  to  some  completion  of  the  account  already  stood  well  at  court"    But  it  was  the  most 

'lifTercnt  from  that  here  given,  there  niiffht  be  some  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  th^  should  mnb  a 

torce  in  this  reasoning.     But  they  do  neither  of  tlieise.  younger  brother,  who,  having  been    brilliantly^  re- 

Fhey  show  no  other  homogeneity  than  would  ai)pear  in  ceiyed  at  court,  was  now,  for  some  TeaaoDi  retired. 

any  case  where  the  i)arts  of  a  story  relating  to  one  or  This  view  gives  all  the  more  meaning  to  theur  aneeiti 

two  particular  phases  of  it  had  been  omitted,  for  the  instead  of  the  contrary. 

purpose  of  abbreviating  the  story.  This  is  true,  even  On  the  supposition,  then^  f^bat  1  Sam.  xvL  21^  22, 
if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  longer  omitted  frag-  23,  is  to  be  r^^trded  as  describing  events  which  Btnctlv 
ments,  and  emphatically  true  if  we  look  also  at  the  occurred  earlier  than  the  events  described  in  the  fol- 
ahorter.  -  lowing  chapter,  the  supposed  diffical*ie8  of  the  case 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  Hebrew  account  as  it  not  only  vanish  on  examination,  but  turn  into  pic- 
stands.  The  iKJCuliarities  upon  which  most  stress  has  turesque  strokes,  making  the  narrative  fcr  more 
been  laid  arc  that  Abner  and  Saul  are  here  renresented  graphic,  and  far  more  true  to  life.  Thqr  diow  that 
as  not  knowing  David,  although  he  had  already  been  in  David  was  even  then  living  a  life  of  vicuntade,  of 
court,  and  become  a  favorite  there;  and  that  no  ex-  great  ups  and  downs,  instead  of  the  compantiYcly 
planation  is  given  of  his  being  aKsent  from  court  at  tame  life  which  the  other  view  woiikl  aongn  to  him. 
Uiis  particular  time.  Taking  up  the  second  of  these  But  even  were  this  not  the  case,  there  is  a  oifEereiii 
difficulties  first.  An  eminent  author  says :  ''  We  learn,  cast  of  the  narrative,  quite  probaUe  in  itself  whkh 
without  any  explanation,  that  David,  although  he  was  would  entirely  dispose  of  all  the  difficnltiea,  and  which 
Saul's  armor-bearer,  did  not  follow  him  to  the  field."  at  the  same  time  fits  in  with  the  yiew  amady  taken, 
He  also  speaks  of  a  *^  fragment  of  an  independent  ao-  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  oonfirm  one  mother  in- 
S  *%>Ymtof  t WfMr,  acoo|ding  tibghich  Das^had^v«r  .itead  of  standing  aa  aenarate  hjEDotheeaa,  either  ef 
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iftSdk  might  be  independently  adopted.  It  is  very  fiivorablv  reviewed  l^  Soutbey  in  ihe  Quarter^  Re- 
eoBiiiion  in  the  Bible  to  mention  in  brief  some  group  viao.  Another  edition  was  published,  with  a  I^tthf 
of  events,  following  this  up  by  a  detailed  account  of    Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwidc  in  1843,  and  an  illustnted  edidoB 


of  the  events  thus  epitomized.    It  is  very  easy  in  1871. 

to  consider  the  narrative  now  under  consideration  as      DAVIDSON,  Marqaket  Miller  (1823-1838),  an 

of  this  sort     In  xvi  21-23  is  a  general  description  American  poetess,  was  bom  at  Plattsburg,  March  26, 

of  the  honors  David  attained  to,  and  the  services  he  1823.    Her  career  dcraely  resembled  that  of  her  aster. 

randered  while  at  the  court  of  Saul.    What  follows  Lucretia  M.  Davidson.    Her  education  was  conducted 

BMjr  be  regarded  as  the  filler  recital  of  some  of  the  by  her  mother,  the  family  frequently  changing  their 

UMidentB  uready  alluded  to  in  the  epitome.    If  this  residence  for  the  sake  of  health.     When  she  was  ten 

be  the  case,  David  may  have  been  known  in  court,  years  old  she  wrote  in  two  days  The  Tragedy  ofAleMok 

pravionB  to  the  affair  of  Gk>liath,  only  as  a  minstrel,  for  performance  by  herself  and  some  little  frjenda 

Ub  wpointment  as  armor-bearer  coming  along  later.  Wasnington  Irving  says :  "It  contained  within  it  suf- 

Wun  or  without  this  view  of  the  passage,  all  of  ficient  of  high  character  and  astounding  and  bloody 

the  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  account  vanish  as  soon  incident  to  mmish  out  a  drama  of  five  times  its  size.  ' 

as  we  look  carefully  at  them.    But  if  we  take  the  Her  earnest  desire  was  to  fill  her  sister's  place,  and  one 

shorter  account  by  itself,  it  presents  some  difilcultic«>  of  her  most  touching  poems  is  addressed  to  Lucretia. 

whicli  do  not  so  readily  disappear.      If  David  had  Symptomsof  consumption  manifested  themselves  when 


did  It  happen  that  he  was  there  with  his  shepherd's  Washington  Irving,  and  the  works  of  both  sisters  weie 

wallet?     (zviL   40}.      The    parts  of  this  narrative  collected  in  one  volume  in  1850. 

whidi  are  retained  in  the  Septuagint  distinctly  imply  DAVIDSON,  Samuel^  D.  D.  ,  LL.D.,  an  English 

that  there  had  been  an  interval  between  David's  ser-  theolo^an  and  biblical  critic,  was  bom  near  Ball^mena, 

vice  ftt  court  and  his  appearance  in  camp.    This  im-  Ireland,  in  1807.    He  entered  the  Royal  College  at  Bel- 

idiotfion  so  exacdv  fits  the  account  given  of  that  in-  fast  in  1S25,  and  was  a  diligent  student  in  philosophy  and 

teral,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  the  one  has  great  biblicallit^ratimi.     Having  been  ordained  as  a  Prcsby- 

wejghtto  prove  the  historical  truth  of  the  other.  terian  minister,  he  was  in  1835  appointed  professor  of 

(\v.  J.  B.)  biblical  criticism  and  literature  in  the  college  from  which 
DAVIDS,  Thomas  William  Rhys,  a  British  Ori-  he  had  graduated.  A  few  years  later  he  changed  his 
entaliflt^was  bom  at  Colchester,  England,  May  12,  views  with  regard  to  church  government,  and  in  1842. 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Brcslau ;  when  the  Lojicashire  Independent  College  was  founded 
entered  the  civil  service  in  Ceylon,  and  held  various  at  Manchester,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  omur  of  biblical 
Hidicul  appointments  in  that  colony  -was  called  to  the  Hterature  and  the  Oriental  languages.  He  had  already 
DAT  ftt  the  Middle  Temple  in  1877.  He  is  the  author  published  a  work  on  Biblical  Orihcunn,  and  in  1843  he 
of  a  work  on  Buddhisni  (1877),  and  has  translated  added  to  tliis  hi^  ^ocreii /imii^/iet/fics.  He  was  one  of 
from  the  Jrai  parts  of  The  Jdtaka  (1 877).  He  bus  the  contributors  to  the  Qfdopcedia  of  Biblical  Litem' 
j1k>  written  vanous  papers  on  Buddhistic,  Jain,  and  twre^  first  issued  in  1845  by  Dr.  John  Kitto.  His  rap- 
Mi  sahiecta.  His  works  include  Biiddhvfm  (1878).  idly-increasing  acquaintance  with  German  writers  levl 
a  Ikvuutation  of  the  FausboU  QoUectuyn.  of  Buddhist  him  to  translate  Gieselcr's  EcdetiaetuxU  History^  and 
Bfrik-SUmes  (ISSO);  fiuddhist  S^U^  from  the  Fali  the  translation  has  been  republished  in  America.  In 
(1S81);  HihbeH  Lectures  (1881).     In  1883  there  wafi  1848  he  issued  a  volume  on  The  Ecclesiastical  PoUiy 

Kbiiahed  a  translation  of  the  Vinava  Texts  from  tho  of  the  New  Testament,  and  this  was  followed  by  his? 

h  by  Mr.  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenbcrg.  greatest  work.  An  Introdiection  to  tJie  Neio  Testament 

DAVIDSON,  Lucretia   Maria  (1808-1825),  an  J3  vols.,  184S-51).    In  iu  successive  editions  this  work 

/bnerican  poetess,  was  bom  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  indicates  the  negative  tendency  of  his  mind,  his  greater 

Sept  27,  1808.     Her  parents  were  well  educated,  her  familiarity  with  German  critical  investigations,  and  his 

&ther  being  a  physician  and  her  mother  a  poetess,  adoption  of  their  results.     In  1852  he  r^wroto  his  first 

Ynm.  infiuKy  Lucretia  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  book  on  Bihliad  Criticism^  and  in  1855  published  an- 

of  siekness.    When  four  years  of  age  she  learned  to  other  book  on  The  Hebrew  Text  oftlie  GUI  Textaownf 

read,  and  soon  took  delight  in  making  little  books  Revised,    He  was  now  requested  bv  the  publishers  of 

containing  rude  pictures  and  explanations  in  rhyme.  Home's  Introduction  to  t/ie  Sficred  Scriptures  to  pre- 

These  the  child  carefully  concealed,  and  finally  de-  pare  a  treatise  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  volume 

Btrqyed  when  they  attracted  attention  in  the  family,  of  that  work,  which  had  become  in  a  measure  obsolete. 

The  eazli^  of  her  compositions  that  has  been  pre-  The  result  of  this  was  a  thorough  discussion  of  The  Text 

flerved  was  written  at  the  age  of  nine.     In  1S24,  at  qfihe  Qid  Testament  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bi- 

the  suggestion  and  expense  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  j^^  which  appeared  in  1856.   A  fierce  attack  was  atOBoe 

■he  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Emma  Willard's  famous  academy  niade  upon  it  on  account  of  its  freedom  in  treating  the 

at  IVoy  to  complete  her  education.     Here,  however,  Scriptures,  thoueh  the  author  still  held  orthodox  views 

her  severe  study,  especiallv  in  preparing  for  a  public  jn  theology.     Tne  religious  papers  called  for  the  re- 

eiamination,  undermined  her  healthy  and  being  iiyu-  moval  of  the  professor  from  his  chair,  and  as  the  ool- 

dioioaally  allowed  to  continue  her  studies,  she  fell  a  vie-  i^ge  depended  for  its  support  on  voluntary  contributions 

tim  to  consumption,  dying  at  Plattsburg,  Aug.  27,  the  committee  in  charge  of  it  became  alarmed.     Prof. 

1835.    Her  poetical  writings  which  have  been  pre-  Davidson  resigned,  and  has  since  resided  in  London, 

served  amount  to  278  pieces,  some  of  them  of  great  devoting  himself  to  study  and  author^ip.     His  next 

hurth.    Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  edited  part  of  them  m  work  wm  va  ItUrodfustiui  to  Hie  Oid  Testam^t  (Svols.), 


18W  under  the  title  Amir  Khan,  ana  Other  Poems,   and  in  1868  he  pnfaliahed  a  iwrised  edition  of  his  Intro' 
addbur  s  memoir  of  the  author.    The  work  was  very  jfnicUtm  to  ike  ifmo  fkttammL   A  stiDi  later  edition  ap- 


r52  i^VIIXSOX^. 

Dearcd  in  1882.    He  has  also  translated  Hint's  Hebrew  nans,  Colossians^  and  PhiUmotLlie  baa  published  Th^- 

ije^fixxmy  adding  a  new  preface.    In  1873  an  essay  On  a  ologyand  Morahty,  JMiif  and  Pradioe  (1873),  and  Th^ 

Frenkh,  Revision  of  the  English  Old  Testament  appeared  Christian  Calling  (1875).    He  was  a  oontribntor  to  Th, 

from  his  pen.  and  in  1875  he  translated  the  NewTesta-  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Oie  Bible  and  Dictionary 

ment  from  the  latest  Greek  text  of  Tischendorf.    An  of  Christian  Biography. 

artide  which  he  contributed  to  the  J^nc^c^opox/ia^nVcm-  ^  DAYIES,  Samuel,  D.  B.  (1723-1761),  an  Amer- 

nica  was  aflerwiurds  enlarged  and  published  separate-  lean  Presbjrterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Sommit  Ridge, 

lynnder  the  tii\e  The  Can/m  of  the  £ible,  its  FormcUionj  Del,  Nov.  3,  1723.     He  was  of  Welsh  desoent^  ana 

ffistorv^nd  Fluctuations,  and  has  reached  its  third  edi-  was  educated  by  Rev.  Samuel  Blair  (1712-1751 1  m  his 

tion.    His  latest  work  is  The  Doctrine  of  Last  Things  dassical  school  at  Fogg's  Manor,  Pa.    Mr.  IHivieB  wm 

contained  in  the  New  Testament,  compared  unth  the  No-  licensed  to  preach  in  1746,  and  in  the  following  Feb 

turns  of  the  Jews  and  the  Statements  of  the  Church  marywas  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  Idxnr  in  Yirginia. 

Creeds  (1882).   Dr.  Davidson's  works  continue  to  pre-  At  that  time  nonconformists  to  the  Established  Chwch 

sent  the  latest  results  of  the  investigations  of  German  were  much  restricted  in  regard  to^  wors^,  but  lb*, 

scholars  as  well  as  of  his  own  researches.     He  is  the  Davies  obtained  a  license  to  offidata     He  soon  !*>• 

only  English  theologian  that  has  ever  received  the  de-  ceived  a  call  to  be  pastor  in  Hanover  county,  and  ay 

gree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Halle.  oepted  it,  although  his  health  was  in  a  very  precariovn 

DAVIDSON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish- American  nhi-  state.  He  had  charge  of  seven  places  of  wordiip  m 
losopher,  bom  near  Fetterangus,  Aberdeenshire,  Oct  five  counties.  His  glowing  seal,  exemplaiy  prudence, 
25,  1840.  He  graduated  in  18G0  at  the  Aberdeen  and  impressive  eloquence  made  his  labors  efieotnal  b 
University,  with  high  honors  in  classics,  and  became  building  up  the  Church.  He  had  a  contioveny  wUh 
a  teacher.  He  removed  in  J  806  to  Canada,  and  in  Attorney-general  Peyton  Randolph,  who  maintaii^ed 
tho  folUiwinjr  voar  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  where  he  edited  that  the  Act  of  Toleration  did  not  extend  to  Vir^^ria, 
the  Western  Educational  Monthly.  In  1875  he  re*  but  Mr.  Davies's  view  was  sustained  by  the  luLg*s 
moved  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  undertook  a  com-  council  In  1753  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Synod 
plete  translation  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  This  led  of  New  York,  in  companjr  with  Rev.  Oilbert  Tennent, 
to  a  study  of  recent  Italian  philosophy,  whose  fruits  to  visit  Europe  and  solicit  donations  for  the  College 
appear  in  his  Rosminl  (1S84),  and  various  more  recent  of  New  Jersey.  They  visited  Scotland  together,  and 
works.  He  now  resides  at  Orange,  N.  J.  afterwards  Mr.  Tennent  went  to  Ireland,  while  Mr. 
'^  DAVIDSON,  William  (1746-1781),  a  North  Caro-  Davies  made  a  tour  through  the  principal  dtiee  of 
lina  general  in  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  England.  They  were  received  with  great  favor,  and 
CO.,  Fa.,  in  1746.  His  father,  who  was  of  Irish  birth,  were  very  successful  in  their  mission.  When  Mr. 
removed  with  his  family  to  Rowan  CO.,  N.  C,  in  1750.  Davies  returned  to  Virginia  in  Februaiy,  1755.  he 
William  was  educated  at  an  academy  at  Charlotte,  found  the  colony  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  wnich 
Mecklenburg  county,  and  married  a  sister  of  Ephraim  was  increased  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddo(^  in  Jidy. 
Brevard,  the  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  On  this  subject  he  preached  a  sermon  in  Augnst^  and 
Independence.  When  tho  war  broke  out  he  became  when  publishing  it  added  a  note  whidi  has  become  ft- 
major  in  one  of  the  four  regiments  raised  in  North  mous  by  its  reference  to  **that  heroic  youth.  CoL  Wash- 
Carolina,  fought  at  Monmouth  and  in  other  battles  with  ington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  nas  hitherto 
distinction,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  his  preserved  for  some  important  service  to  his  oonntiy.** 
regiment  After  three  years*  service  in  the  North  he  When  fears  were  entertained  that  the  negroes  mi^t 
returned  to  his  native  State,  and  was  made  brigadier-  join  the  French  and  Indians,  Mr.  Davies  exerted  him- 
general  of  the  militia.  Gen.  Greene,  during  his  famous  self  to  prevent  such  a  movement  His  labcnrs  in  Vir- 
retreat  through  the  Carolinas  in  1781,  wishing  Lord  ginia  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Ftealqrteiy  of 
Comwallis  to  be  delated  at  tho  Catawba  River^  re-  Hanover  in  December,  1755,  which  originally  compnaed 
quested  Davidson's  assistance,  who  called  out  the  militia  the  whole  of  Virginia  and  North  Carohna.  Iii  1758  he 
and  posted  them  at  tho  fords.  A  detachment  of  the  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jenev  at 
British  army,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  just  below  Princeton,  and  declined  the  position,  bat  in  the  fbuow- 
Cowan's  Ford,  where  he  himself  was  on  guard  with  ing  year,  being  again  elect^,  he  reogned  his  diifge 
300  men,  and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  both  command-  and  removed  to  Irinceton,  entering  upon  his  duties  as 
erswere  killed.  Feb.  L  1781.  His  name  is  perpetuated  president  Julv  26,  1759,  though  he  was  not  finrmaOy 
in  Davidson  College,  rounded  by  Presbytenans  in  1837  inducted  until  Sept  26.  He  Drought  to  the  ooQcffe  a 
ttear  tlie  spot  where  he  fell  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  eloqusiic^  mich 

DAVIES,  John  Llewelyn,  an  English  clergyman  he  ^y  sustained  during  his  nrief  connection  wita  it  He 

and  author,  was  bom  at  Chichester,  Feb.  26,  182C.   He  died  at  Princeton,  Feb.  4,  1761.    He  pubUshed  several 

received  his  education  at  Kcpton  School  and  Trinity  sermons  and  some  Letters  on  the  State  of  Rdigum  in 

College,   Cambridge,   graduating   from   the  latter  in  Virginia^  particularly  among  the  Neqroes,   Hisaennons 

184S;  and  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  college  in  1850.  were  afterwards  coUeiikcd  and  published^ in  five  Tohunes 

Having  been  ordained  in  1852,  he  was  appointed  in-  (London,  1767).   Several  editions  have  nnee  been  issued 

"iimbent  of  St  Mark's  Church,  Whitechapel,  Jjondon,  in  England  and  America;  that  of  New  York  (1861  )oon- 

and  four  years  later  became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  tains  an  essay  on  the  Ltfe  and  Tmet  ofDofoitM^  l^  jKev 

Marylebone.     He  is  also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  thf  Albert  Barnes.  ^  . 

oueen.     He  has  been  a  follower  of  Maurice  both  hi        DAVIESS,   Joseph   HiUmiON  XlT^^llX  m 

theology  and  practice.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  eccentric  American  Uiwyer,  bom  m  Bedford  ooanty, 

London  School  Board,  and  was  for  some  years  principal  Va.,  March  4,  1774.    His  parents  removed  to  Kcn- 

of  Queen's  College,  London.   He  assisted  Dr.  Vaughaii  tuckv  in  1779.    He  was  educated  in  academy  at  Har* 

in  a  translation  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  has  been  a  rodsburg;  served  six  months  (1793)  man  Lwliaiywur; 

frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature.    Besides  entered  upon  an  active  legal  prsotiee  at  DanyiDe  n 

some  volumes  of  sermons  and  a  Commentarif  on  Ephe-  1795,  and  acquured  a  national  repntatiOD  as  a  lawyer. 
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BiBiDaniedanBterofGliief-Jiisdoe  Marshall,  and  was  In  1842  he  hecame  ounnected  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 

sfterwaida  United  States  attorney  for  Kentucky.   The  Survev,  and  passed  seven  years  in  this  duty,  rendering 

fiofane  (Not.  25,  1806)  of  his  action  against  Aaron  si>eciaJly  important  service  to  the  commercial  interests 

Bnxr,  &r  making  war  against  a  foreign  nation  in  time  of  the  country  bv  his  discovery  and  survey  of  danger- 

of  peace  (Hemy  Clay  being  Burr's  counsel),  was  a  oiis  shoals  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  England. 

flenooB  blow  to  Mviess'  popularity,  which  already  had  He  was  subsequentlv  en^cd  in  the  surve/of  the  har- 

raffered  fiom  his  determined  Federalism.     He  after-  bors  of  Boston,  New  York,  Charieston,  and  other 

wsidl  entered  the  army,  and,  as  colonel,  commanded  places.    His  mathematical  ability  caused  him  to  be 

two  tn€fjpB  of  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  American  Eplurmens  and 

(Not.  7,  1811),  where  he  was  shot  through  the  body  Nautical  Almanac     In  1854  he  was  promoted  to  the 

and  mortally  wounded,  while  leading  a  successful  as-  grade  of  commander,  and  in  1856  commanded  the 

nnlt  uninst  the  Indians.     He  died  Nov.  8,  1811.  Soop  8t  Mate's  on  the  Pacific  station.     During  thia 

He  publiflhed  A  Vteio  of  the  Prctsidmt't  Conduct  oonr  cruise  he  received  the  surrender  of  the  filibuster  Gen. 

tmmng  the  Omtpiracv  of  1806.  Walker  at  Rivas,  and  took  possession  for  the  United 

D  A  VIS,  Andrew  Jackson,  an  American  clairvoy-  States  of  some  islands  in  the  Pacific.     At  the  outbreak 

ant  and  author,  was  bom  in  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  of  the  Civil  War,  Commander  Davis  was  stationed  at 

eOL,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1826.      His  only  instniction  was  Cambridge,  Mass.     He  was  ordered  to  Washington, 

noeived  in  five  months  at  a  primary  school.     Until  and  appointed  on  a  board  of  militarv  and  naval  officers 

lua  twdflh  year  he  was  employed  on  a  farm ;  then  his  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern  coast  with 

firtlier  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  young  a  view  to  offensive  operations.     The  result  was  the 

Bavia  was  for  five  years  a  shoemaker's  apprentice.     In  experlition  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  in  which  Davis  sailed 

1843,  Mr.  William  Levingston  of  Pou^^hkccpsie  ma^-  as  chief  of  staff  to  Captain  S.  F.  Dupont,  and  rendered 

neCiaed  him  bjr  mesmeric  passes,  and  immediately  his  valuable  assistance  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

lemaikable  dairvoyant  powers  were  developed.     He  hydrographv  of  the  Southern  coast.     He  commanded 

aeon   became  widely  known  as  the   "Poughkeepsie  the  cxpcaition  to  close  the  entrance  to  Charleston  hap- 

aeer,"  and  for  some  years  was  much  resorted  to  for  bor  by  sinking  the  stone  fleet  in  the  main  channel,  and 

mediical  examinations  and  prescriptions.     He  claimed  served  on  the  expeditions  against  Fort  Pulaski  and 

that  while  in  the  dairvoyant  state  his  mind  seemed  to  Femandina.     Being  next  ))laced  in  command  of  the 

expand  so  as  to  comprehend  the  most  difficult  subjects,  Mississippi  gunboat  fiotilla  in  April,  1862,  he  defeated 

and  these  he  was  able  to  treat  in  appropriate  language,  a  fleet  of  gunboats  ofi*  Fort  Pillow,  May  10,  and  on  June 

He  afterwards  found  a  new  magnctizer  in  Dr.  S.  S.  6th  destroyed  the  Confederate  fleet  and  captured  the 

I^rons  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  in  Nov.,  1845,  began  city  of  Memphis.     Then  joining  Farragut  at  Vicks- 

the  dictation  of  a  series  of  discourses,  which  Mr.  Wil-  burg,  he  served  in  various  expeditions  until  July,  1862, 


to  Mtmkind,     After  the  publii'ation  of  this  work  he  to  roar-admiral,     fn  1865  he  became  superintendent 

separated  himself  from  the  magnetic  control  of  others,  of  the  Naval  Observator>',  but  in  1S67  was  placed  in 

and  has  since  claimed  to  enter  the  clain^oyant  state  by  command  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  and  after  two  years' 

win.     He  teaches  that  this  condition  is  superior  to  the  service  at  sea  took  charge  of  the  navy-yard  at  Nor- 

saperinduocd  trance  state,  as  in  the  latter  the  individ-  i'olk.     In  1874  he  again  assumed  the  direction  of  the 

nality  is  suppressed,  while  in  the  voluntary  trance  the  Naval  Obsen-atory.     He  died  at  Wsishington,  Feb.  18, 

fteiuties  are  expanded  and  exalted.      Mr.  Davis  has  1877.     He  was  distinguishe<l  for  his  stientinc  attain- 

naUiahed  thirty  volumes,  among  which  are — The  Great  ments,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 

Marnumta  (5  yo]b,),  Steflar  Key  to  the  Suminer  Lfindy  Sciences  and  other  scientific  associations.      Harvard 

ArcdMi,  Harhhiger  of  Healthy  Death  and  the  After-  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1841, 

Xt/e,  Viam  of  m^  Heavenly  Ilome.    These  are  expan-  and  Uiat  of  LL.D.  in  1868.     Among  his  publications 

Bona  and  applications  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  are  The  Co<ist  Surm/of  the  United  States  (1849),  a 

bia  first  volume.     His  system  is  called  the  *'  harmonial  translation  of  Gauss's  Tfieona  Motus  Oorporum  Cfl»»- 

phik)eophy."    One  of  his  volumes,  Th^  Magic  Staff,  tiuju  (Boston,  1857),  several  astronomical  memoirs  and 

u  an  autobiography.     Most  of  his  works  have  been  tables,  and  the  Narrative  of  tlie  North  Polar  Expedir 

tnnBlated  into  (xerman    under  the   patronage  of  a  tion  of  the  U.  S,  S.  Polaris  (1876). 
weakhy  Russian,  Alexander  AksTikof,  aided  bv  Prof        DAVIS,  David,  LL.D.,  an  American  sta^man, 

Witdg  of  Breslau  and  Wilhelm  Besser  of  J^ipsic.  was  bom  m  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  March  9,  1815.     He  was 

Mr.  Davis  is  now  president  and  lecturer  of  an  harmo-  educated  at  Kenvon  College,  Gambier.  O.,  and  studidl 

ntal  asTOoiation  in  New  York  (incorporated  May,  1881),  law  at  Lenox,  Mhss.,  and  at  Yale  College  law-school. 

and  delivers  discourses  the  principles  of  which  he  pro-  Conn.  He  removed  in  1836  to  Bloomington,  111. ;  served 

nea  to  obtam  by  independent  clairvoyance,  in  the  State  legislature,  1844-45 ;  was  m  the  convenUon 

DAVIS.  Charles  Henry  (1807-1877),  an  Ameri-  of  1847  for  framing  a  new  State  constitution  ;  served, 


man  of  King's  Chapel.     He  entered  Harvard  College  the  United  States  Supreme  Court     He  resigned  thia 

in  1821,  but  remained  only  two  years.     Having  been  office  in  1877  on  being  elected  United  States  Senator 

appointed  acting  midshipman  in  1823,  he  served  on  a  fromDlinois.  When  in  1881  Mr.  Arthur  became  Presi- 

t£ree-yean'  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  then  ordered  to  dent,  Senator  Davis  was  chosen  president  ol  the  Senate, 

the  West  Indies,  and  in  1829  sailed  on  a  two-years'  and  was  thus  acting  vice-president  of  the  United  States 

eraiae  in  the  Meaiterranean.     After  further  service  in  On  the  ex[>iry  of  his  term  in  1S83  he  retired  to  pn- 

«]m  Pb^fifi  ho  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1834.  vate  life      Ncite.— Mr.  Duvis  died  June  26,  1886. 
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DAVIS,  Oarrxt  (1801-1872),  an  American  lawyer  with  Senator  Bei^amin  F.  Wade  in  a  puMio  proteal 

and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Mount  Stirling^  Ky.,  Sept  against  Pres.  Lincoln's  refusd  to  sign  a  bill  with  r^rd 

10,  1801.     He  received  a  classical  education,  and  waa  toreoonstniction,  as  being  an  infringement  of  the  rights 

employed  as  a  writer  in  the  courts  of  his  district    He  of  Congress.    At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  urged  that 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  and  soon  acquired  dis-  the  rij^ht  of  suffrage  should  be  given  to  the  negroes, 

tinction  and  an  extensive  practice.    In  1833  he  was  He  died  ailer  a  brief  iUness,  at  Baltimore^  Dec.  30, 

elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1839  was  a  1865.    He  was  an  orator  of  remarkable  ability,  alwa}? 

member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention.     In  speaking  to  instruct,  and  always  securing  the  charmed 

the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  attention  of  his  hearers.    His  most  strikmij  character 

remained  till  1847.     He  was  an  intimate  i)cr8onal  and  istics  were  devotion  to  princi^e  and  indomitable  ooui^ 

political  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  an  active  member  age.     In  1853  he  published  The  War  of  Ormuzd  and 

.  of  the  Whig  party.     In  1845  he  defeated  Thomas  F.  Ahriman  in  the  mtieteenth  CetUwry.    In  1867  a  me 

Marshall  after  a  hard-fouffht  campaign.    At  the  close  mortal  volume  of  his  Speeches  and  AddresseswM  pub- 

of  this  term  he  devoted  himself  to  a^culture,  in  re-  lished,  with  an  oration  giving  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 

gard  to  which  he  was  a  hi^h  authonty  in  his  State,  services^  by  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  CresBwelL 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  exerted  liimself  DAVIS,  Jefferson,  was  bom  in  Chnstian  oo.,  Ky.. 

to  prevent  the  secession  of  Kentucky,  and  was  elect-  June  3, 1808,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828,  aba 

ed  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  an  Old-line  Whig  resigned  from  the  army  in  1835.     In  1845  he  entered 

succeeding  John  C.  Breckinridge.    He  served  on  the  Congress  irom  Mississippi,  his  adopted  State,  but  re^ 

committees  on  forciirn  relations  and  on  the  Territories,  signed  to  take  commandf  of  the  First  Misnasippi  ri^ 

Thou£:h  smill  and  delicate,  he  was  noted  for  his  pow-  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  he  retained  until 

ers  or  endurance,  and  often  spoke  for  hours.     He  was  hostilities  were  at  an  end.     In  1847  he  became  United 

passionate,  enthusiastic,  and  fierce  in  invectives.     He  StatesSenator,  but  in  1851  resigned  to  become  the  sooes- 

remained  a  Senator  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  sion  candidate  for  governor  of  his  State  against  Henty 

Paris,  Ky.,  Sept  22,  1872.  S.  Foote.     In  this  contest  he  was  defeated,  but  was  at 

DAVIS,  Henry  Winter  (1817-1865),  an  Ameri-  once  re-elected  to  the  Senate.  He  again  remgned,  be- 
can  statesman,  was  bom  at  Annapolis^id.,  Aug.  16,  came  Secretary  of  War  under  Pieroe  (1853-67),  and  was 
1817.  His  father,  Rev.  Heni^  Lyon  Davis,  an  Epis-  then  re-elected  to  the  Senate.  Jan.  21,  1^61.  he  left 
copal  clergyman,  was  then  president  of  St.  John's  Col-  the  Senate  on  the  secession  of  his  State,  and  during 
loge,  Annapolis,  uut  was  anerward  removed  from  his  the  next  month  became  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
position  on  account  of  his  Federal  politics.  He  was  a  federacy  (see  Confederate  States).  At  the  downfall 
man  of  ability  and  learning,  fluent  m  conversation  and  of  the  rebellion  he  was  captured  by  a  cavaliy  force  in 
writing,  but  without  the  least  pretension  to  oratory.  Georgia,  May  10,  18G5,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
Henry  was  taught  chiefly  by  his  father  till  he  went  vears  in  Fortress  Monroe,  but  was  then  released  on 
to  Kenyon  College,  Ohio^  where  he  paduated  in  1837.  bail,  and  has  not  been  tried. 

His  father,  having  died  m  the  previous  year,  had  left  Davis's  career  in  the  Senate  laps  on  and  completeB 

him  a  few  slaves,  out  he  refused  to  receive  any  profit  Calhoun's,  and  involves  the  whole  extreme  Soathem 

in  this  way,  and  tendered  to  each  one  of  them  a  deed  view  of  tne  relations  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 

of  manumipsion  whenever  the  law  would  allow.     Af^er  slavery  in  the  Territorie&     The  Calhoun  theoiy,  as 

ConsUtution  was  a 
that  these  entered 
framed  the  Gonsti- 
followed  itfl  higher  course  and  studied  law.  Having  tution,  as  sovereign  StatcSs,  and  came  out  of  it  as  sov- 
commenced  practice  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1841,  he  ereign  States;  that  any  new  territory  acquired  was  not 
soon  became  Known  as  an  able  lawyer.  In  1850  he  re-  **  national ''  territoo',  to  be  governed  absolutely  by  Con- 
moved  to  Baltimore,  and  at  once  secured  a  foremost  grcss,  but  '^  the  common  property  of  all  the  State^"  to 
place  at  its  bar.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  be  governed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintun  die  rights 
Whig  in  1854,  and  in  1856  and  1858  as  a  member  of  of  all  the  States  in  it;  thai  Congress  had  no  right  so  to 
the  American  party.  In  1859  he  ended  the  lon/i  con-  legislate  as  to  exclude  either  fre^d-State  settlers  or  slave- 
test  for  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Represeiita-!  State  settlers  from  the  territoi;^;  and  that  d^e  Wilmot 
tives  by  voting  for  Mr.  Pennington,  the  Ilepublican:  proviso,  or  any  similar  legislation,  was  therefore  unoon- 
candidate.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  I  SCO  he  stitutional  (see  Free-Soil  PARTr).  Two  awkward  fact& 
supported  John  Bell,  the  ^^^onstitutional  Union  ^'  asyet  unimpeached,  stood  in  thewi^:  the  Gongreosot 
candidate,  but  when  Pres.  Lincoln,  immediately  after  the  Confcileration  had  in  1787  prohibited  slaveiy  in  the 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  allied  an  extra  session  of  territo^  north-west  of  the  Ohi6;  and  in  1820,  at  the 
Congress,  Davis  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  Congres  had  pro- 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  ''  the  unconditiunal  niainten-  hibited  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  territcvy  west  of  Uie 
ance  of  the  Union,"  and  exerted  himself  against  a(  jMississippiand  northof  kLtitude36**3(K,  the"BfiaBoari- 
eecessionist  mob  that  had  gathered  in  Baltimore.  He  compromise  line.**  The  last  was  partioidaily  awkward, 
was  defeated  as  a  candidate,  but  his  efforts  did  much  «nce  Calhoun  was  then  in  the  Caoinet  and  advised  the 
to  prevent  the  secession  of  his  State.  In  1803  he  pub-  President  to  sign  the  bill  thus  prohibiting  slaveiy;  but 
lished  an  address  to  the  people  of  Mar>'land,  urging  this  circumstance  was  unknown  when  Gamonn'a  Senate 
upon  them  immediate  emancipation  of  their  slaves  bv  resolution?  of  Dec.  27^  1837,  put  his  theoiy  into  settled 
an  amendment  of  the  State  constitution  j  and  he  fbl-  jbrm,  and  was  usually  ignored  afterward.  Of  cooise  it 
lowed  this  up  in  a  remarkable  campaign,  allowing  wouldfollowfrt)m  the  theory  that  the  ordinanoe  of  1787 
himself  no  reprieve  from  labor  till  the  object  was  ao-  and  the  Missouri  restriction  of  1820  were  both  invatid, 
oomplished.  In  that  year  he  was  again  elected  to  and  so  the  Supreme  Court  in  effect  decided^  twenty 
Congress,  where  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  com^i  vears  afterward,  when  it  adopted  Calluran's  theoiy; 
mittee  on  foreign  affairs.    In  May,  1864.  he  joined  but  at  first  this  consequence  was  unthonght  ol    Ao 
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Mptiqg  as  fiicts  what  had  been  done,  the  Southern  the  protection  of  *' property,    extenaea  to  tne  lemto- 

leader  aimed  only  at  preventinff  interference  with  sla-  ries  proprio  vigore.    It  mattered  not  that  the  Senate 

toy  in  the  remaining  territory,  tne  District  of  Columbia,  amendment  had  failed  or  that  the  compromise  of  1850 

One  oljectwBSSO  to  demonstrate  the  incapacity  of  Con-  had  not  recognized  iU  principle :  both  these  were  only 

jpWB  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  as  to  make  out  a  failures  to  pass  declarative  acts,  and  could  not  affect  the 

cue  for  revising  to  receive  petitions  for  such  action ;  essential  nature  of  the  Constitution  itself    If  Congress 

and  when  Congress,  after  1842,  3'iclded  as  far  as  to  had  failed  to  pass  a  proper  declarative  act  in  1850,  it  had 

leodve  the  petitions,  the  Calhoun  theoiy  slumbered  at  least  pursued  a  midale  line,  and  had  not  unconstitu- 

with  die  agitation  until  the  Mexican  annexation  in  tionally  legislated  against  the  Calhoun  theory  with  its 

1848.                              ^                                            .  new  extension.     It  only  remained  to  seize  the  first  op- 

When  the  preliminaries  to  negotiations  with  Mexioo  portunity  to  extort  from  Congress  a  plain  declaration  of 

in  1846-47  showed  that  territory  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  existence  and^  suprema^  of  the  Constitution  in  the 

(Heuoo  as  the  price  of  peace,  a  proviso  forbidding  sla-  Territories;  and  in  this  Jefferson  Davis  was  Calhoun's 

(nay  therein  was  at  once  brought  in,  and  for  four  vears  Elisha.     He  had  stated  his  vitimaUim  in  round  terms 

'beeune  the  central  point  of  politics.    Again  Calhoun  in  Jan.,  1850,  as  follows:  ''We  maintain  that  it  is  the 

jinfatodnoed  his  reeolutions  of  1837  in  a  more  succinct  right  of  the  people  of  the  South  to  carry  this  species  of 

'fbnn  (Feb.  19, 1847).    He  did  not  now  venture  to  press  property  to  any  portion  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 

them  to  a  vote,  but  within  three  years  the  Question-  States — ^that  it  rests,  under  the  Constitution^  upon  the 

bening  phrase,  "common  property  of  all  the  States/'  same  basis  as  other  property;  but  we  are  willing,  in  & 

liM  bronght  tne  whole  South  into  line  with  Calhoun  spirit  of  compromise  and  in  compliance  with  the  past 

and  had  made  Northern  Democrats  chary  of  opposi-  acquiescence  of  the  States,  to  restrict  it  by  the  paraUel 

tion  to  him.    Penally,  the  compromise  of  1850  wa.<  of  36°  30^  north "  [that  is,  to  extend  the  Missouri-com- 

flUwrtted:  it  comprised  a  fugitive-slave  law  to  &it-  promise  line  to  the  Pacific].    And  though,  when  Xh» 

■Of  the  South,  the  admisnon  of  California  as  a  free  uUhvatu^  had  been  refused,  he  was  defeated  by  Foote 

StiKte  to  satisfy  the  North,  an  evasion  of  any  provis-  in  Mississippi  on  a  platform  of  secession  as  an  answer  to 

ion  as  to  sJaveiy  in  the  other  newly-acquired  Terri-  the  refusal;  though  McDonald  was  defeated  by  HoweD 

tones  (Utah  and  New  Mexico)  to  satisfy  both  sections.  Cobb  in  Georgia  on  the  same  issue ;  though  any  seces- 

s  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  not  of  slavery,  in  sion  candidate  would  have  been  similarly  defeated  in  any 

tfae  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  sop  to  the  abolitionists.  State  outside  of  South  Carolina, — there  was  a  weakness 

aod  a  grant  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas  in  order  to  gain  voteb  in  the  Southern  mind  for  this  view,  that  the  Constitu- 

nneraDy  from  members  interested  in  Texas  bonda  Cal-  tion,  as  a  protector  of  ^'  property,''  was  in  full  force  in 

Soan*s  ori^nal  theoiv  was  thus  at  last  successful :  the  Territories.    The  platforms  adopted  by  Southern 

CoQgren  had  not  so  legislated  as  to  '* proscribe"  anv  cc^nventions,  particularly  those  of  G^r;^a,  and  by  the 

flitisen  of  a  slave  State  from  going  to  a  Territory  with  Nashville  convention,  all  assert  a  ''nght"  to  cany 

luspioperty.  slavery  into  the  Territories,  without  expressly  basing 

Bfnt  Define  this  was  setded  Calhoim  had  added  an  it  on  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Terri- 

eitenson  to  his  original  edifice — the  assertion  that  the  tories.    All  that  was  necessary  was  to  harp  upon  the 

OoDStitation  extended  to  the  Territories  as  well  as  to  the  constitutional  assertion  long  enough,  and  the  hearers 

States,  snd  that  the  slaveholding  immigrant  was  entitled  would  in  time  accept  it. 

tobe£ftil0ctoiintheei\JQvmentof  his  property."  On  The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in  1854 
Feb.  20, 1849,  while  the  Territorial  question  was  still  lyi-  frcmis^  general  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
settled,  Senator  Walker  of  Wisconsin  moved  to  amend  slavery  in  the  Territories ;  but  if  the  promise  was 
an  apmopriation  bill  by  providing  that  the  Constitution  kept  to  the  ear,  it  was  broken  to  the  hoj)e  of  the  mass 
riMNua  be  "extended  over  and  eiven  full  force  and  cffi-  of  Southerners,  and  particulariy  of  their  leaders.  In- 
escy"  in  the  Territories.  Weostcr  at  once  infonned  tervention  by  immigration  was  more  effective  than  Con- 
Um  that  "the  thing  was  utterly  iin)>ossible/'  that  the  ..gresftional  intervention.  Kansas  was  not  only  to  be  a 
ConsCitation  was  made  for  States,  not  for  Territories,  free  State  instead  of  a  slave  State ;  it  was  to  be  a 
and  that  the  Territories  were  not  a  part  of  the  political  llepuhlican  State  instead  of  a  Democratic  State.  From 
United  States.  Calhoun  reminded  him  that  the  Con-  the  moment  that  this  result  became  certain  the  Calhoun- 
stitotion  prononnced  itself  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  Davis  theory  was  the  only  alternative  for  the  leaders  to 
the  laad,  to  which  Webster  only  answered,  '*What  adopt,  and  their  political  existence  depended  upon  its 
bod?"  Calhoun,  after  arguing  that  it  was  the  terri-  nititicat ion  by  their  people.  Most  opportunely — soop- 
torisl  not  the  political  land,  remarked  that  he  had  i>ortunely  that  the  case  was  widely  but  mistakenly  con- 
been  told  that  some  decision  of  a  United  States  court  sidered  a  factitious  one — the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Bostained  Webster's  doctrine,  but  that  he  was  ^'  incred-  Court  in  the  *'  Dred  Scott  case  "  came  to  their  assist- 
vknsof  theftct"  Webster  replied  briefly  that  he  could  ance.  Dred  Scott  was  a  Missouri  slave  whose  owner 
^remove  the  ^^tleman's  incredulity  veT>' easily,  for  he  took  him  in  1834  to  Illinois,  where  slavery  was  prohib- 
eoold  asBure  him  that  the  same  thing  had  been  decided  ited  by  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  b^  the  State  consti- 
bgr  the  United  States  courts  over  and  over  again  for  the  tution,  and  in  1836  to  Upper  Louisiana,  or  Wisconsin 
last  thirtv  years."  In  all  his  many  conflicts  with  Web-  (now  Minnesota),  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  the 
star,  Calhonn  never  showed  to  so  little  advantage  as  in  Missouri  compromise.  Having  been  taken  back  to  Mis- 
this ;  and  though  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  Senate  sonri,  and  there  whipped  for  some  oflence,  Dred  brought 

5  an  almost  entirely  sectional  vote^  the  whole  weight  suit  for  assault  and  Imttcry,  claiming  to  have  become  a 

axgnment  was  against  it     The  Senate  amendment  free  man  by  his  residence  in  free  temtory.    He  obtained 

was  Est  in  the  House,  but  it  remained  the  Southern  a  verdict,  but  the  State  supreme  court  reversed  it  on  ap- 

iooCiine  that  the  Constitution,  with  its  compromises,  peal.  Inthemean  time,  the  owner  had  sold  him  to  John 

ks  ptotecticm  to  property,  its  prohibition  of  depriving  F.  A.  Sandford  of  New  York,  and  Dred  brought  suit  in 

apeison  of  "'  property  "  without  due  process  of  law,  a  Fedend  court,  as  the  parties  were  now  '*  of  different 
its  nnplied  obligation  upon  Congress  to  legislat-)  for  States. ' '    Thence  by  wnt  of  error  the  case  went  to  the 
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Bupnuiio  Courti  whoso  dooision  was  given  in  March, 
18^7.  It  Biwtained  tho  original  Calhoun  theory  firml)^ 
that  luymH'B  wore  no  part  of  the  oolitical  ''  people  or 
tiio  IIuUihI  Statoa"  in  the  view  or  tho  framers  of  the 
<\Niatitution ;  that  they  were  "property,**  not  persons, 
with  no  inoro  rights  than  the  white  race  chose  to  allow 
tlioin ;  tliat,  a  Territory  boin^  a  part  of  the  United 
SuttMi,  tho  ()ovomiucnt  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it 
undor  tho  authority  of  the  Constitution,  with  their  re- 
NiHxHivo  rights  defined  and  marked  out;  and  that  the 
btHlcnil  (lovoniniont  **i»an  exercise  no  power  over  his 
(tho  oitison'sUK'reon  or  property  beyond  what  that  in- 
•Inuiiont  iHmiVrs,  nor  lawfuUy  den^v  any  right  which  it 
hiw  re^ervod/*  It  follows  from  this  that,  as  far  as  pro- 
hibitions of  slavoo*  wont>,  the  ordinance  of  1787  nad 
beixmio  a  doad  lot  tor  at  tho  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  tliat  tho  Missouri  cowpromise  of  1820  was 
uiuvuiititutional  and  void.  So  fur,  Calhoun's  original 
(hoi^n'  WU8  followotl  in  all  its  consequences.  But  it 
diH':^  not  ntHHi  a  voiy  oIom  si*nitiny  of  the  paragraph 
siHviallv  quot^nl  alH>vo  to  show  that  the  final  Calhoun- 
iVviii  tluvn\  if  it  was  not  hero  in  full  flower,  was  at 
lo^Ht  spnmting.  tirant  that  slaves  wore  property,  that 
cite  right  to  8Uoh  proiHMty  was  rosen'Oil  to  the  citizen 
by  tho  Coiuttitution,  and  that  tho  FtHloral  Gofernment 
ivuKi  not  lawfully-  don>'  liis  right  in  tho  Territories,  and 
iK^  groat  headway  is  rnHniod  to  earn*  the  court  to  the 
asM^rtitm  that  tho  ivovommont  may  not  allow  othera 
to  donv  his  right ;  and  that  means  nothing  less  than 
pn»t<vtio«  to  slaven-  in  tho  Territories. 

0\\  tiiis  division  Southern  leadere  tiH^k  firm  hold. 
Hanil>'  an\"  ilmv  of  the  menilvrsof  the  ixnin  had  agT^?ed 
on  an>"  one  jK»int,  and  tho  opinions  above  given  were  out- 
«\W*  ol'  the  11^^:^11011  whiv'h  the  oimrt  w:is  to  decide :  but 
ic  w:is  sutfioiont  that  tho  i\nm  had  dtvidovl  airainsc  l^>d 
S^vtCx  an«{  that  tho  nominal  opinion  of  the  vvnn  ivntain- 
e\|  mutable  ^viracraphs  to  make  tho  Constitution  the  law 
of  I  no  Torriiorie*.  iVfoiv  tho  oKvw  of  Buchanan's  tenn 
the  N.Vr'ki,*tifM  which  l^vis  had  pivsi^ntisl  in  iS.^O  was 
odlt*n\l  aj::iin  bv  him  in  ivvon  n*A^lutioiv^  vrhioh  were 
|s*:st«\l  b>  the  ^niate,  Ma>*  *J4--"\  l>tV\  They  were 
ttiiK*h  like  thi^'  of  ISoT  and  1S47,  ex«.vpt  the  fitlhi 
whvh  vKvlaiwl  that  *'  if  ox^xTtonvv  shoiiKi  at  aiiv  (ima 
l»ri»xx*  that  the  judviai  aiui  oxtvutivo  auThor.ty  ov*  noC 
(v^ei^'^v  !iu\«;s  to  ensure*  ad«>iu;i:e  j*T\^;«vtion  :o  vvosu- 
iiu:otul  r-.j:hi#  :u  a  IVrru-n » An.i  it'  ;r.o  IVrrrorai  j^>v- 
ortiiun:  sKoul.i  tliil  om't\»*  so  yn^ vide  :r.e  iKXy-ssarr 
ro:m\i'.os  l^r  \\\M  r«rj\^\  i;  w.a  S.*  ;bo  .v.::y  of  i\h»- 
i:T\t*  ;o  s.;-j^:''>>  su\*K  siv-nv-ioivy.  '  The  whv'.v  r.:jk.ie  up 
the  :'.c>»  Sv^'.uiuni  itiS^*^^^*"**  *  ^'j»'  !h' ;:!*.* r  Coo- 
^<ros<  ivr  a  IVtr  UT.al  A*:'.sU;;a\*  vVuUi  •^^n.'h.i*::  sUveij 
lu  A  IVrT'iorx .    C   :ha:  :v;hwerv  K^utM  :o  i-rocect  sii 


concerned,  the  answer  must  be  hesitatiiig.  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereigiitgr  ac- 
knowledged no  primaiy  aUegiaooe  of  the  dtuen  to 
the  United  States:  his  primary  aUegiance  was  due.  to 
his  State,  and  his  dbmonoe  was  due  to  die  United 
States  because  his  State  commanded  it  Whoi  the 
State  seceded  the  citizen's  allegiance  was  still  doe  to 
his  State,  and  he  obeyed  his  State  both  in  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  and  in  making  war 
on  the  United  States.  The  Constitution's  definition  of 
treason,  '*  making  war  a^nst"  the  United  States  or 
**  adhering  to  their  enemies,  gjving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort,'* must  be  conceded  to  have  some  moral  limitations 
in  its  api>lication  to  men  who  conscientiously  maintained 
the  allegiance  which  they  beUeved  to  be  due  to  their 
State.  The  war  was  waged  l^  the  United  States  for  the 
purjMse  of  maintaining  the  allegianoe  due  the  nation ; 
and  if  it  is  an  evil  that  no  executions  for  treason  took 
place,  the  nation  must  aooej)t  it  as  the  penalty  for  an 
eighty  years*  Icuha  in  permitting  that  undisputed  im- 
peachment of  the  allegiance  due  to  it  whicn  was  the 
basis  of  secession.  Future  ezperimenters  have  bad  lair 
warning :  Jefferson  Davis  haa  less  than  none.  The  case 
is  thus  strongly  put  by  Dr*  Brownson :  ^^Trutfon  is  the 
highest  crime  and  deserves  ezemplaiy  mmishment.  but 
not  where  there  has  been  no  treasonabfe  intent;  where 
thev  who  committed  it  did  not  believe  it  was  treason, 
and  on  principles  held  brthe  majority  of  their  oountiy- 
men.  and  by  the  party  that  had  generally  hekl  the  Gkir- 
enmient,  there  real?'  was  no  treason.  Concede  State 
sovereignty,  and  JeneiBcni  Davis  was  no  traitor  in  the 
war  he  made  on  the  United  States,  for  he  made  none 
till  his  State  seceded.  He  oonkl  not  then  be  arraigned 
for  his  acts  after  secession,  and  at  most  only  for  oon- 
spinioy.  if  at  all.  before  secesnon."  It  was  the  eon* 
seiousDOSs  of  its  own  previous  shortcoming  that  led 
the  nation  to  refirain  irom  treaaon  triaJs  after  the  snp- 
prvssion  of  the  rebellion. 
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Mlth  caused  hy  overwork.    Afler  a  few  years  he  He  also  luded  in  founding  the  Chicago  Academy  of 

Muned  the  pracdoe  of  his  profession,  and  in  1869  Sciences  and  the  Washington  Home  for  Inebriates,  of 

M  «lBOtod  to  the  legislatore  of  New  Tork.    At  the  which  he  was  president  till  1861.    He  received  thf 

■nttoaoement  of  Ires.  Grant's  administration  Mr.  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1871,  and  that  of  LKD. 

Kavk  was  i4>pointed  assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  iggO,  from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.    Dr. 

Boame  American  secretary  in  the  joint  commission  Da\is  became  editor  of  the  North^iDatem  Mediooi 

liidi  concbded  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  the  Journal  in  1835.  and  in  1860  he  started  the  Mediccd 

[vinf  of  1871.  ,  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  pre-  Ejcaminer,  of  which  he  is  still  editor.     He  has  pub- 

and  the  Amenoui  case  for  submuBion  to  the  tnbunal  Ushed  A  Text  book  of  Agriculture  (N.  Y.,  1840) ;  Lee 

f  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claima  tures  on  Free  Medical  Schools  ( Chicago,  1 849 ) ;  Wstoru 

p  the  autumn  he  went  to  Geneva  as  the  agent  of  the  qf  Medical  Education  and  Institutions  in  the  United 

Imtod  States  at  the  meeting  of  the  tnbunal,  and  acted  States  (Chicago,  1851) ;  Assimilation,  Nutrition,  and 

I  that  capacity  throughout  Its  proceedings.     Return-  Animal  Heat,  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  on  the  IIw 


9m.    This  position  he  resigned  m  the  spring  of  1882),  the  last  a  volume  of  more  than  1000  pages. 

877,  tiiou^h  at  the  request  ot  the  Government  he  re  DAWKINS,  William  Boyd,  F.  R  S.,  an  English 
lamad  in  Borlin  until  the  autumn.  On  his  return  to  geologist  and  palaBontologist,  was  bom  at  Buttington 
be  United  States  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Mrsonage,  Welshpool,  Moiitgomervshire,  Dec.  26, 1838. 
omt  of  dajms,  faking  his  seat  on  the  bench  in  Jan.,  He  is  t-hc  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Dawkins,  and  was  at 

878.  Li  Dec,  iu81,  he  again  became  asoistant  Sec-  first  intended  for  the  Church.  After  a  preliminaiv 
Italy  of  Stat^but  resigned  after  holding  the  position  training  at  a  school  in  Lancashire  he  entered  Jesus  Cot 
K  iiioath&  His  pubUcations  are— a  law-book  called  [ego,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  showed  a  special  fondness 
^  Mmadiusms  Justice  {WoTcester,  1847),  TJie  Case  for  natural  science,  especially  geologv.  For  nearly  two 
f  the  Vniied  States  at  Geneva  (1872),  Mr.  Sumner,  years  he  pureued  a  course  of  mcdicat  study,  but  in  1859 
ie  Alabama  Claims,  and  their  SettUment  (New  York,  he  was  led  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  bones  in  Wookey 
B78),  Zg  THbunaux  de  JProces  des  Etats  Unis  (Paris,  Hole  into  that  course  of  investigation  which  has  given 
878).  He  has  also  contributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine  him  fame.  He  thoroughly  explored  that  cave,  and  in 
ad  the  Edinbui  :h  Review,  and  furnished  notes  to  a  186()  luid  the  results  before  the  Geological  Society,  of 
Immi  Edition  f  0^  Treaties  of  the  United  States  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
W78).  of  explorations  which  have  since  been  carried  on  in  vari- 

DAYIS,  NA!IBAN  Smith,  LL.D. ,  an  American  phy-  ous  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  led  to  a  great  increase 

'"^ —  and  author,  was  bom  at  Greene,  Chenango  co.,  of  knowledge  of  pre-historic  times.  Mr.  Dawkins  in  1861 


L  T.,  Jan.  9,  1817.  He  spent  his  early  years  on  a  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  geological  suryev  of 
mn,  attending  school  in  the  winter.  At  sixteen  he  Great  Britain,  and  for  ei^ht  years  was  engaged  chicfiy  is 
ijent  to  Caaenovia  Seminary,  and  at  seventeen  bejran  the  south-eastern  part  of  England.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
is medical  stadies.  He  graduated  from  Fairfield  pointed  lecturer  on  geology  in  Owens  College,  Man- 
ledical  CoDege  in  Jan.,  18^,  and  soon  after  settled  Chester,  and  curator  of  the  museum  in  that  city.  In 
•  a  phvncian  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Besides  attend-  1873  he  was  made  professor  of  geology  and  palseontolo^ 
Ig  to  nu  practice,  he  lectured  at  Binghamt^^n  Acad-  in  Owens  College,  which  now  forms  part  of  Victoria 

Sr  and  wrote  for  the  medical  journals.  In  1838  and  University.  In  aischarge  of  his  duties  ne  has  instituted 
1^  he  won  prizes  offered  by  the  New  York  State  and  carried  out  a  system  of  field  lectures  by  which  stu- 
ledksal  sodet^  for  essay's  on  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  dents  are  trained  in  practical  geology.  After  a  thorough 
Tchmui  and  The  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System,  examination  of  the  fassil  collections  in  the  museums  of 
Eb  article  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  which  ap-  continental  Europe,  Prof.  Dawkins  published  his  inter- 
eared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  for  1844,  esting  work  on  Cave- Hunting :  Researches  on  the  Euir 
ttnu^ed  attention  in  Europe.  Dr.  Davis  was  secre-  denccs  of  Oaves  respecting  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
iiy  of  the  Broome  county  medical  society  and  delegate  Europe  (1874).  He  had  also  been  active  as  a  consult- 
9  the  State  medical  society,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  ing  geologist,  and  in  1875  visited  Australia  and  the 
lis  efforts  that  a  national  medical  convention  was  United  States  to  examine  the  gold-  and  silver-mines. 
iDed  in  1846.  He  is  therefore  regarded  as  the  father  Further  researches  in  the  caves  of  Great  Britain  led  to 
f  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  has  twice  his  second  important  pubhcation,.£Sir/^i^»tiii^rtitom, 
een  its  president— in  1864  and  1865.  In  July,  1849,  cmd  his  Place  in  tl^e  Tertiary  Period  (1880).  In  that 
le  was  elected  professor  of  physiology  and  patholopj'  year  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  deliver  a  course 
1  Ruah  Medical  College,  'CHiicago,  and  removed  to  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  and 
bat  city  in  September.  A  year  later  he  was  tnins-  visited  the  important  museums  of  the  Eastern  State& 
sned  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  be-  especially  those  made  by  Profs.  Agassiz,  Marsh,  and 
ides  his  dniaes  at  the  college  was  active  in  forming  the  Cope.  He  has  consolidated  and  thoroughly  organized 
/hicago  medical  society  and  the  Dlinois  State  m^ical  the  natural-history  collections  in  Manchester.  Besides 
wAety.  He  also  labored  diligently  to  promote  the  his  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the  Geological 
MDeral  welfare  of  Chicago.  In  1859  he  founded  the  Society,  Prof.  Dawkins  nas  written  many  articles  for 
Shieago  Medical  College,  on  the  principle  of  gradeiJ  the  literary  reviews  and  magazines,  and  has  lectured  in 
laoKS,  a  six  months'  lecture-term,  and  a  three  years'  all  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  He 
oune  befiire  cpraduation.  This  principle  has  boeu  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies  in  England, 
band  Baooeflsfiii^  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  fivo  Germany,  and  America.  Throughout  his  career  he  has 
ther  American  mstitutions.  The  college  founded  by  shown  liot  only  devotion  to  science,  but  excellent  ad- 
)r.  Davis  now  forms  the  medical  department  of  the  ministrative  and  bu^ness  capacity.  He  has  taken  part 
forth-western  University,  and  he  is  still  its  president,  in  many  important  public  enterprises,  and  is  one  of  the 
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principal  mpporteiB  of  the  building  of  a  tuimel  under  Si/ria  (1885),  Sciencein  Bible  i^im£«(l8SS),  and  }fitdam 

the  English  Channel.  Jdaisqf  Evolution  (1890).     Bein^  a  firm  believer  in 

DAWSON,  Sir  John  William,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Divine  revelation,  he  has  maintained  at  all  times  the 

Canadian  geologist  and  naturaUst.  was  born  at  Pictou,  harmony  between  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and 

Nova  Sootia,  m  Oct,  1820.     During  his  academic  science.     While  accepting  the  doctrine  of  evolation 

tndnin^  at  the  College  of  Pictou  he  made  extenmye  to  a  certain  extent,  he  has  opposed  with  vigor  the  ex- 

ooUections  in  the  natimJ  history  of  his  native  province,  treme  materialistic  views  of  some  of  its  supporters. 

Having  devoted  himself  to  geological  research  he  ao-  He  has  received  from  McGill  University  the  dejpneeof 

oompanied  Sir  Charles  LycU  during  his  tour  in  Nova  ll.  d.^  and  has  been  elected  a  member  of  many 

Scotia  in  1842.     He  afterwards  attended  the  Univer-  scientific  societies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.    In 

sity  of  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  studyinc  more  i8ij2  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Aa- 

thoroughly  the  natural  sciences,  and  graduated  there  gociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  abo 

m  1847.    During  his  stay  m  Scotland  and  atler  his  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.     He  was 

return  he  published  a  number  of  valuable  papers  em-  president  of  the  British  Association  at  Biriuincliam  in 

bodying  the  results  of  his  research^   Being  appouited  iss5.     In  1884  he  received  the  honor  of  knighihtxKl. 

superintendent  of  education  for  Nova  Scotia  in  1 850,  DAYTON,  a  city  of  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Montgon- 

he  took  part  m  establishing  a  normal  school  ana  m  ery  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Great  Miami  River,  at 

improving  the  other  schools  and  institutions  of  learn-  ^^3  confluence  of  Mad  River,  60  miles  by  rail  N.N.R 

mg.     In  1855  he  was  appointod  principal  and  pro-  ^f  Cincinnati    The  following  raihrays  accommodate 

fessor  of  natural  history  m  McGdl  College  wid  Univer-  ^he  business  of  the  town :  the  Cindnnati,  Hamilton, 

nty  at  Montr^.    He  had  also  charge  of  a  normal  ^nd  Dayton :  the  Cincinnati  Nortliem :  the  Cleveknd, 

Bchool,  and  had  much  to  do  with  moul^ng  the  school-  Columbus;6ncinnati,  and  IndiuHwlis ;  the  Daytoi 

fy^^?^J^^  ?^^^^'    7^^  latter  DosiUon  he  rwiped  ^nd  Union ;  the  Dayton  and  Michigan ;  the  New  Yoik 

m  1870,  but  he  still  retains  the  /ormer,  in  which  he  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  the  Pittsburg,  Cincannati,  and 

has  been  ronarkably  TOopessfuL    In  1856  he  published  gt.  Louis :  and  three  Avisionsof  the  Toledo,  Cindn- 

Acadtan  Geolopy,  a  foU  account  of  the  eeolo^  of  the  n^ti,  and  St  Louis ;  the  Ohio  Canal  pasees  through  the 

mantime  provmoes  of  Bntish  North  Amenca.    An  town.    From  Dayton  some  36  macadamiied  or  well- 

enkrged  and  improved  edition  appewed  m  1868. ,  He  metalled  roads  radiate. .   The  streets  are  100  feet  wide, 

epntinued  his  res^hM  in  Nova  Spotia,  examining  The  court-house  is  built  of  white  limestone.    There  isa 

the  Bilunan  and  I>evonian  rocks,  and  devotmg  much  ^j^g^iy  gtone  jail,  a  city  orphanage,  a  county  ahns-honse, 

attenUon  to  fowl  botany.    Besides  numerous  saentific  ^  State  lunatic  asylum,  some  50  churohea,  a  high-school, 

papers  he  published  Ar^ta,  or  Shidia  an  the  Cos-  g^.  Mary's  Institute  (Roman  Catholi^,  the  divinity 

•'•^^?oi*^"v^  ^<^^.^^  ^£^H^^^,^^  school  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  Cooper 

him  (1859),  a  work  which  shows  femihanty  with  the  Academy  for  Ladies,  a  musio-haD,  an  opera-house,  a 

?n^  T*r  teS^  oW  1^^^^  froa  public-school  Ubrary.of;5,000yoliimc^    There 

on  Th^  Air-Brtathm  of  the  tdd  /^tod  (1863)  he  ^re  several  large  Catholic  institutions,  including  paridi 

^ives  an  aooount  of  fofflfl  reptilee  found  in  Nova  Sco-  gchools  and  a  commodious  hospital    The  city  school- 

tia    In  connection  with  his  educational  woric  he  pre-  ^ygtem  is  very  complete.    Mad  River  affoids  a  gnat 

fared  a  Band-bo^  of  Samtific  A^rtcuUure  (1864).  amount  of  water-power,  utilised  in  extensive  manofie- 

Inthesame_y^hemade  hisjmost^inter^ing^^^^^  tories,  turning   out   railroad-ears,  ihrm-implementa, 

Uinds,  ind 

eontainea  the  oldest  forms  of  animal  h^    Fbr  tfe  are'^'^ewort^  arohft^ure.  ^  In  Sie  ^nity  aie 

name  AioiCj  previously  applied  to,  them,  he  now  pro-  important  quarries  of  building-stone.     Not  &r  from 

I>oeed  JiOioic.     He  has  unce  continued  his  investi^-  the  city  is  a  national  soldiers^home,  a  huve  and  im- 

tion^  and  by  his  Ubore  the  number  of  known  species  j^^tsnt  institution.    Dayton  has  a  very  krge  keil 

of  Post-phocene  fossils  has  been  raised  from  about  trade.    There  are  2  national  banks  «id  2  State  banks ; 

2  daily,  4  weekly,  beades  other  periodicds  are  i 
here.    Dayton  was  founded  in  17%,  inoorponU 

^^^^..^^^^t^..  rr  ■^'^"•^"•'' fr"^*i^.-  *"  *"^  ~*^^  1805,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1841.     PopuL.' 

vear  h^  Hand-book  of  Canadian  Zoohffy  anpeared,  1370,  30,473 ;  in  1880,  38,678 ;  in  1890,  58,868. 

being  followed  bya  Report  on  theSUunan  and  Devon-  DAYTON,  William  Lewis  (1807-18641,  an  Amer 


mn  Fhm  of  Canada  and  another  on  the  geology  of  ican  statesman,  was  bom  at  BasUngiidge,  N.  J.,  Feb 
?J?°^,Sl^  ^^°^,'  ^^  Story  of  the  Earth  and  ,7  jsq-  gg  graduated  atPSioetoii  OoDege  b 
Man  (I81 3  )is  a  popular  view  of  the  geological  ages.     ,^05^  ^nd  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  183a    Ib  1837 


with  incidental  dwjussion  of  the  yanous  theones  and  ^    ^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^  State  Senate,  and  in  1838  was 

question  connected  therewith.    A  bourse  of  m  lec^  ^^^  ^  j^^^  ^f  th^  State  Supreme  Gmit.    He  wi. 

•iT  "^K^v!?  ""  P'^J^'l^x'^  e^?  '^''^'^fJ^'tu  United  States  Semitor  from  1842  to  1851,  and  attorney; 

w«i  publish^K^^under  the  title  &Tfl,cea^^^^     Bible  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j          ft^^  1357  ^  1861.     He  had 

i^^lt^'    ^iJ^^^^'^f^M^^l^X^^^  Wn  a  Whig,  but  was  firmly  opposed  to  tlie  extension 

Wliipdte^                        --'^---  -'-  ^^  '^^-^^'^^  '^'  TeiSL^'^inMi  .in  1856  the 


wmms  ker  works  are  TAe  tfn^^^  of  the  KepubliiSn  candidate  for  the  Vioe-PhsridencSy.  .  In 
.,  Thei  hmiinf  Utf  (  ^M0  /W  J/c/i  igg*;  he  was  appointed  by  Pnadeni  linooln  minirtsi 
and  tiincics  m  ^^enct  (1^^2),  Egypt  and    ^  fnoce.     He  died  in  Pteis  DeOL  1,  1864. 
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